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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOMBAY 


By SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 


CCORDING to the preface, this book is 

“only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 

history of the City of Bombay, ** made for the 
benefit of the many people who want to know some- 
thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire.”’ 
He deals with the early history of the Island: 
why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the 
East India Company got it; with reclamation from 
the early British days tc modern times (a chapter 
which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before) ; and with 
defence, industries and trade, the growth of the 
town, population, religion and Jearning, and social 
diversions. 


Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the greatcommunities of India.” -The Statesman. 


The book contains 24 full page illustrations. 


Price Rs. 5, In Full Cloth 


Obtainable from: 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 


BOMBAY, CALCUTTA & LONDON. 


BOOK -KEEPING 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUSINESS 
SUCCESS 


demands this 
KNOW LEDGE 


EW men in business can make the most of 

their opportunities without a comprehensive 
knowledge of book-keeping. Irksome and expen- 
sive class study is entirely obviated by 
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practical and simple book by 
one of the foremost authorities 
in India: — 


FRAMROZ R. MERCHANT, F.S.A.A. 
(Incorporated Accountant). 


Easily understood, this book is invaluable 
not only to students but to small traders, 
and includes every aspect necessary to a 
comprehensive grasp of the subject. 


Price Rs. 2-8. 
BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd. 


Hornby Road, Bombay & 13/1, 13/2, 
Government Place. East Calcutta. 
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as 
THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 


QUALIILY 


PRINTING 


AND 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 


BOMBAY 


are synonymous 
SRD 
RINTED MATTER is at all times and i 


all circumstances your Silent Traveller a 

untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographers— 
Printers who study the finer arts of printing 
and printing appeal. 















Whether it be a Magazine, Catalogue, Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, Letterbeading, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


BOMBAY 


Can supply your needs. 


Quality pays handsomely—it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 


Suggestions & Estimates submitted without obligation. 
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[ CALENDAR FOR 1933. 
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Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 31 Days. 


) First Quarter .. 3rd, 9h. 54m, P.M. « Last Quarter ..19th, 11h. 45m. a.m 

© Full Moon... . 12th, 2h, 6m. A.M. @ New Moon.. . 26th, 4h, 50m. A.M. 
Day of | Day of Higa Brendale ae Moon’s Declina- 

bey the Wonk | | sok. | Sage | Samet [Rams | ASS | ii 

P.M. Noon. | 
H. M. H. M. H. M. D. oe, 

Sunday .. 1 1 7 12 | 6 12! 0 42 4°8 23 8 
Monday .. 2 2 7 12 6 13 0 42 5°8 22 57 
Tuesday .. 3 3 7 #18 6 13 0 43 6°8 22 52 
Wednesday 4 4 7 #138 6 14 0 43 78 22 46 
Thursday ae 5 5 7 18 6 15 O 44 8°8 22 40 
Friday 6 6 7 13 | 6 1 | 0 44 9°8 22 33 
Saturday.. 7 7 7 #14 6 16 0 45 10°8 22 26 
Sunday .. 8 8 7 #14 6 17 0 45 11°8 22 18 
Monday .. 9 9 7 14 6 17 0 46 12°8 22 10 
Tuesday .. ea 10 10 7 14 6 18 0 46 13°8 22 061 
Wednesday x 11 11 7 #14 6 18 0 46 14°8 21 52 
Thursday i 12 12, 7 #615 6 19 0 46 15°8 21 48 
Friday .. ‘“e 13 13 7 15 6 20 0 47 16°8 21 33 
Saturday.. we 14 14 7 15 6 21 0 47 17°8 21 23 
Sunday .. ae 15 15 7 15 6 22 0 48 18°8 21 12 
Monday .. és 16 16 @ 15 6 22 Q 48 19°8 21 #1 
Tuesday .. ws 17 17 7 #15 6 23 0 48 20°8 20 49 
Wednesday sé 18 18 7 #15 6 24 0 49 21°8 20 38 
Thursday a 19 19 7 15 6 25 0 49 22°8 20 25 
Friday .. ws 20 20 7 #15 6 25 0 49 23'8 20 13 
Saturday.. és 21 21 7 15 6 26 0 50 24°8 20 0 
Sunday .. a 22 22 7 15 6 27 0 60 25°8 19 46 
Monday .. = 23 23 7 15 6 27 0 50 26'8 19 32 
Tuesday .. ne z4 24 7 15 6 28 0 50 27°8 19 18 
Wednesday ., 25 25 7 15 | 6 29 | O 51 28°8 19 4 
Thursday ne 26 26 7 15 6 29 0 61 0°3 18 49 
Friday .... 27 27 7 4] 6 2 | O 61 1°3 18 38 
Saturday, ia 28 28 7 #14 6 30 0 51 2°3 18 18 
Sunday ,. is 29 29 7 14 6 30 0 52 3°3 18 2 
eoaony f : 30 30 7 144/| 6 31; 0 ~= 82 4°38 17 46 
Tuesday... 31 31 7 14 |} 6 81] O 52 5°8 17 29 





Phases of the Moon—FEBRUARY 28 Days. 








> First Quarter .. .. 2nd, 6h, 46m. P.M. € Last Quarter ..17th, 7h. 38m. P.M, 
© Full Moon... . 10th, 6h. 30m. P.M. @ New Moon .. ..24th, 6h, 14m. P.M. 
Daylof the Week. Oe ae presses eae pers Deain ai 
Month. Year, re ss Noon. Noon. at Mean 
P.M. Noon, 
H. M. H. M. H. M&M. D. > ; 
Wednesday 1 32 7 13 6 31 0 62 6°3 17 18 
Thursday 2 33 7 13 | 6 32] 0 658 7°3 16 55 
Friday 3 34 7 #13 6 32 0 653 8°3 16 38 
Saturday.. 4 35 7 12 6 633 0 53 9°3 16 20 
Sunday .. 5 36 7 432 6 34 0 53 10°3 16 «2 
Monday .. 6 37 7 12 | 6 84/0 = 88 11°38 15 44 
Tuesday .. 7 38 7 1 | 6 35 | O 53 12°3 15 25 
Wednesday 8 39 7 ill 6 35 0 88 13°3 15 7 
Thursday 9 40 7 10 6 36 0 53 14°3 14 48 
Friday .. ‘5 10 41 7 10 6 86 0 53 15°38 14 28 
Saturday.. es 11 42 7 10 6 37 0 53 16'3 14 9 
Sunday .. oe 12 43 7 #869 6 37 0 53 17°3 13 49 
Monday... 13 44 7 9 | 6 38 | O 868 18°3 13 29 
Tuesday .. 4 14 45 7 8 6 638 0 533 19'3 13 9 
Wednesday .. 15 46 7 7 {6 #39 | 0 53 20°8 12 49 
Thursday ‘i 16 47 7 7 6 39 0 53 21°3 12 28 
Friday .. ‘i 17 48 7 #6 6 40 0 53 22°3 12 7 
Saturday.. .. 18 49 7 5 {| 6 40 | 0 B63 23°8 ll 46 
Sunday .. ve 19 50 a) 6 40 0 53 24°3 ll 2 
Monday .. xh 20 51 7 4 6 41 0 58 25°3 ll 3 
Tuesday .. ee 21 52 7 4 6 41 0 68 26°3 10 42 
Wednesday ae 22 53 7 8 6 41 0 58 27°3 10 20 
Thursday i 23 54 7 2 6 42 0 62 28°3 9 58 
Friday .. i 24 55 7 2 6 42 0 62 29°3 9 36 
Saturday. . - 25 56 7 1 6 42 0 62 0°8 9 14 
Sunday .. ws 26 57 7 1 6 48 0 61 1°8 8 62 
Monday .. we 27 58 7 0 6 43 0 61 2°8 8 29 


Tuesday .. ve 28 59 6 59 6 43 0 61 3°38 8 7 


Phases of the Moon--MARCH 31 Days. 
> First Quarter .. .. 4th, 3h. 53m. P.M. 
© FullMoon  .. ..12th, Sh, 16m. AM, 


@ Last Quarter .. ..19th, 2h. 85m. Pm. 
@ New Moor... . 26th, 8h. 50m. A.M 















Day of | Day of sncin ica Moon’s Declinr- 

i a cas Month. Year. ae sel : Roan: Noon se Meas 
P.M. Noon. es. 
H. M. H. M. H. &M. D. ; S. : 

Wednesday 1 60 6 58 | 6 44] 0 51 4°8 7 44 
Thursday 3 2 6. | 6 58 | 6 45 | 0 51 58 | 7 21 
Friday .. 3 62 6 57 | 6 45 | O 51 6°8 6 68 
Saturday 4 63 6 56 | 6 45 | 0 51 7°8 6 35 
Sunday .. 5 64 6 56} 6 46/0 51 8 8 6 12 
Monday .. 6 65 6 55 | 6 46 | 0 50 9°8 5 49 
Tuesday .. 7 66 | 6 54 | 6 47 | 0 50 108 | 5 26 
Wednesday 8 67 6 53 | 6 47 | 0 50 11°8 6 2 
Thursday 9 68 6 53 | 6 47 | 0 380 12°8 4 39 
Friday .. 10 69 6 52; 6 48 | O 49 18°8 4 15 
Saturday... .. 11 70 6 51 | 6 48 | 0 49 14°8 8 52 
Sunday... 12 71 6 50 | 6 48 | O 49 15°38 | 8 28 
Monday .. 13 72 6 49 6 48 0 49 16°8 3 5 
Tuesday .. 14 73 6 49/6 49 | 0 49 17°8 2 41 
Wednesday 15 74 6 48 6 49 0 49 18°8 2 17 
Thursday 3 16 75 6 47 6 49 0 48 19°8 1 54 
Friday .. .. 17 76 6 4/6 49 | O 48 20 8 1 30 
Satorday.. 18 77 | 6 4516 #49 | 0 48 218 | 1 6 
Sunday .. 19 78 6 44 6 50 0 47 22°8 0 43 
Monday .. 20 79 6 48 | 6 50] 0 47 23°8 0 19 
Tuesday . 21 so | 6 4216 50] 0 47 248 | 8 4 
Wednesday 22 81 6 41 | 6 50 | 0 46 25°8 6 28 
Thursday 28 82 6 40 | 6 51 | 0 46 26°8 6 52 
Friday 24 83 6 39 6 51 0 46 27°8 1 16 
Saturday 25 84 6 38] 6 51 | 0 45 28°8 1 3 
Sanday .. 26 B5 6 39 6 51 0 45 0°3 2 3 
Monday ., 27 so | 6 38 | 6 51 | 0 45 12 | 2 
Tuesday .. ae 28 87 6 37 6 52 0 45 pa 2 50 
Wednesday 29 88 | 6 36 | 6 52 | 0 44 32 | 8 18 
Thursday 2 30 89 6 35 | 6 52 | O 44 4°2 8 387 
Friday .. es 31 90 6 34 6 52 Q 44 5°2 4 0 


Phases of the Moon—APRIL 30 Days. 





> First Quarter .. .. 3rd, 11h. 26m. 4.M. € Last Quarter .. ..17th, 9h. 47m, a.¥, 
© Full Moon .. ..10th, 7h. 8m. P.M. New Moon ..25th, Oh. 8m, A.M, 
di d : Sun’s 
Day of | Day of Indian Standard Time Mat Dading: 
Day ofghe Week. the e ; True Age at tion 
2 Month. | Year. ae ee | Noon. Noon. at Mean 
—_ bess P.M. Noon. 








H. M. H. M. H. M D, JN , 
Saturday... 1 91 6 33 | 6 583 | 0 48 6°2 4 93 
Sunday .. 2 92 6 33 6 53 0 43 72 4 46 
Monday .. 3 93 6 32 6 53 0 42 8°2 5 10 
Tuesday .. 4 94 6 31 | 6 53 | Oo 42 92 5 382 
Wednesday 5 95 6 30 6 54 0 42 10°2 5 65 
Thursday 6 96 6 29 | 6 54! 9 42 11°2 6 18 
Friday 7 97 6 28 6 54 0 41 12°2 6 41 
Saturday.. 8 98 6 28 6 54 0 41 13°2 7 #8 
Sunday .. 9 99 6 27 6 54 0 41 14°2 7 26 
Monday .. 10 100 6 26 6 35 0 40 15°2 7 48 
Tuesday .. 1] 101 6 25 6 55 0 40 16°2 8 10 
Wednesday 12 102 6 24 6 55 0 40 17°2 8 $82 
Thursday 13 103 6 23 6 55 0 40 18°2 8 64 
Friday 14 104 6 22 6 56 0 39 19°2 9 16 
Saturday. . 15 105 6 21 6 56 0 39 20°2 9 87 
Sunday .. 16 106 6 20 6 56 0 39 21'2 9 & 
Monday .. 17 107 6 19 6 57 0 38 22°2 10 20 
Tuesday .. 18 108 6 19 6 57 0 38 28°2 10 41 
Wednesday 19 109 6 18 6 657 0 388 24°2 11 2 
Thursday 20 110 6 17 6 57 0 38 25°2 11 
Friday 21 111 6 16 6 57 0 38 28°2 | 11 43 
Saturday. . 22 112 6 15 6 658 0 37 27°2 12 4 
Sunday .. 23 113 6 14 6 58 0 37 28°2 12 24 
Monday .. 24 114 6 14 6 58 0 387 99°2 12 44 
Tuesday .. 25 115 6 13 6 59 0 87 D°5 138 4 
Wednesday 26 116 6 13 6 59 0 387 1°5 13 23 
Thursday 27 117 6 13 6 59 0 36 2°5 13 42 
Friday 28 118 6 12/7 O | 0 36 3°5 14 1 
Saturday. . 29 119 6 12 7 #20 0 36 4°5 14 20 
Sunday .. 30 120 6 12 7 0 0 36 5°5 14 39 





Phases of the Moon—MAY 31 Days. 
> First Quarter .. .. 3rd, 4h. 9m, 4M, 


© Fuil Moon “s .lUth, 3h, 34m. 4.M, 


« Last Quarter .. . 16th, 6h. 20m, P.M. 
@ New Moon... . 24th, 3h. 37m. P.M. 









Indian Standard Time. 





Deglina- 
akinaam cng. [ Smt. | ie, | ABSA | a 
ae oy En | P.M. Noon. 

H M. H. M. H. M. D. su , 

Monday .. Sa 1 121 6 11 7 61 0 36 6°5 14 5% 
Tuesday .. 2 122 6 12/7 110 = 36 7°5 15 15 
Wednesday 3 123 6 10 7 1 0 36 8°5 15 33 
Thursday 4 124 6 10 7 2 0 35 9°5 15 51 
Friday .. 5 125 6 9 7 2 0 35 10°5 16 8 
Saturday 6 126 6 9 7 2 0 35 11°5 16 25 
Sunday .. 7 127 6 8 7 3 0 35 12°5 16 42 
Monday .. 8 128 6 7 7 3 0 35 13°5 16 59 
Tuesday... 9 129 6 7/17 +38 | 0. 35 14°5 17 15 
Wednesday re 10 130 6 6 7 4 0 35 15°5 17 31 
Thursday.. ee 11 131 6 6 7 #64 0 35 16°5 17 47 
Friday .. oa 12 132 6 5 7 64 0 35 17°5 18 2 
Saturday i 13 133 6 5 7 65 0 35 18°5 18 17 
Sunday .. sie 14 134 6 5 7 65 0 35 19°5 18 32 
Monday .. ie 15 135 6 4 7 #@66 0 35 20°5 18 46 
Tuesday .. % 16 136 6 4 7 6 0 35 21°5 19 1 
Wednesday se 17 137 6 4 7 6 0 35 22°5 19 14 
Thursday si 18 138 6 63 7 #67 0 35 23°5 19 28 
Friday .. Ge 19 139 6 63 7 67 0 35 24°5 19 41 
Seturday.. 20 140 6 3}]7 7 {0° 385 25°5 19 54 
Sanday .. ws 21 141 6 2 7 8 0 35 26°5 2 «6 
Monday .. - 22 142 6 2 7 8 0 35 27°5 20 19 
Tuesday .. ss 23 143 6 2 7 #9 0 35 28°5 20 30 
Wednesday - 24 144 6 2 7 #9 0 35 29°5 20 42 
Thursday s 25 145 6 2 7 9 0 35 0°9 20 53 
Friday .. i 26 146 6 2 7 10 0 36 1°9 21 4 
Saturday.. és 27 147 6 2 7 10 0 36 2°9 21 14 
Sunday .. os 28 148 6 il 7 =i 0 36 3°9 21 24 
Monday .. a 29 149 6 606 61 7 #6ll 0 36 4°9 21 34 
Tuesday .. ae 30 150 6 1 7 #11 0 36 5°9 21 43 
“Wednesday PP 31 151 6 1 7 12 0 36 6°9 21 52 


) First Quarter .. 


Phases of the Moon—JUNE 30 Days. 
. Ist, 5h. 23m. P.M, 


q Last Quarter .. 


. 15th, 4h. 56m. A.M, 














O Full Moon . 8th,10h. 35m. 4.m@. @ New Moon .. 2rd, 6h. 52m. P.M, 

1 Sun’s 
Daye te wear [MRS | Paget Te |e | as 
Month. Year. ee: spat | oN N om Noon. at Mean 

| Noon. 

H. M. H. M. H. M. D. Ne ; 

Thursday 1 152 6 1!7 12 | 0 386 79 22 «(0 
Friday 2 153 6 1 7 12 0 36 8°9 22 8 | 
Saturday... 3 154 6 1 7 138 0 37 9°9 22 16 
Sunday .. 4 155 6 1 7 18 0 37 10 9 22 23 
Monday .. 5 156 6 1{|7 414 | 0 37 11°9 22 30 
Tuesday .. 6 157 6 1 7 14 0 37 12°9 22 37 
Wednesday 7 158 6 1 7 14 0 37 13 9 22 43 
Thursday 8 159 6 1 7 15 | O- 37 14 9 22 49 
Friday 9 160 6 1 7 #15 0 38 15 9 22 54 
Saturday.. 10 161 6 1 7 15 0 38 16°9 22 59 
Sunday .. 11 162 6 1 7 16 0 38 17°9 23 4 
Monday .. 12 163 6 1 7 #16 0 38 18°9 23. «8 
Tuesday .. 13 164 6 61 7 16 0 38 19°9 23 12 
Wednesday 14 165 6 1 7 #17 0 39 20°9 23 15 
Thursday 15 166 6 1 7 #17 0 39 21°9 23 18 
Friday 16 167 6 1 7 WV 0 39 22°9 23 o1 
Saturday... 17 168 6 1 7 VW 0 39 23°9 23 «23 
Sunday .. 18 169 6 2 7 18 0 39 24°9 23 24 
Monday .. 19 170 6 2 7 #18 0 40 25'°9 23 26 
Tuesday .. 20 171 6 2 7 #18 0 40 26°9 23 26 
Wednesday 21 172 6 2 7 18 0 40 27°9 23 27 
Thursday 22 173 6 6 68 7 19 0 40 28°9 23 27 
Friday 23 174 6 3 7 19 0 40 0°2 23 o7 
Saturday 24 175 6 63 7 19 0 41 12 23 26 
Sunday . 25 176 6 3{17 19 | O 41 “9°29 23 25 
Monday .. 26 177 6 638 7 19 0 41 3°2 23 23 
Tuesday .. 27 178 6 4 7 #19 0 41 4°2 23 21 
Wednesday 28 179 6 4 7 20 0 42 5°2 23 18 
Thursday 29 180 6 4 ¢ 20 0 42 6°2 23 16 
Friday 30 181 6 4 7 20 OQ 42 7°2 23 12 


— ee 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 


» First Quarter .. Ist, 3h. 10m. AM. [ @ Last Quarter .. .. 14th, 5h. 54m. P.M. 
@ New Moon... . 22nd, 9h. 33m. P.M. 
© Full Moon .. .. 7th, 5h, 2im. P.M. | > First Quarter , 30th, 10h, 14m. A. M. 

















ndian Sun's 
Day of Dey of : Bea ndere rune: Moon’s ae 
Jay of the Week. the the | True Age at tior 
Month. Year. seta | eee Noon. Noon. at Mean 
Soa P.M. Noon. 









H. M. H. M. H. M D. N. , 
Saturday .. 1 182 6 5 7 20 0 42 8°2 23. 9 
unday .. 2 183 6 5 7 20 0 42 9°2 23.0 «5 
Monday .. 3 184 6 6 7 20 0 43 10°2 23 «(0 
Tuesday .. 4 185 6 6 7 20 0 48 11°2 22 55 
Wednesday 5 186 6 6 7 #20 0 43 12°2 22 50 
Thursday 6 187 6 7 7 20 0 43 13°2 22 44 
Friday 7 188 6 7 7 20 0 43 14°2 22 38 
Saturday. . 8 189 6 7 7 20 0 43 15°2 22 32 
Sunday .. : 9 190 6 6 68 7 20 0 44 16°2 22 25 
Monday...  ..| 10 1991 | 6 8 | 7 2 | 0 44 17°72 | 2 18 
Tuesday .. 11 192 6 8 7 20 0 44 18°2 22 10 
Wednesday 12 193 6 8 7 20 0 44 19°2 22 2 
Thursday 13 194 6 8 7 20 0 44 20°2 21 54 
Friday 14 195 6 9 7 20 0 44 21°2 21 45 
Saturday .. 15 196 6 9 7 19 0 44 22°2 21 36 
Sunday.. ..| 16 | 197 | 6 9 | 7 19 | 0 44 23°2 | 21 27 
Monday .. 17 198 6 10 7 19 0 45 24°2 21 17 
Tuesday .. 18 199 6 10 7 19 OQ 45 25 2 21. 7 
Wednesday 19 200 6 10 7 19 0 45 26°2 20 56 
Thursday 20 201 6 11 7 18 0 45 27°2 20 45 
Friday 21 202 6 ll 7 18 0 45 28°2 20 34 
Saturday.. 22 203 6 12 7 18 0 45 29°2 20 22 
Sunday... 23 204 6 12 7 18 0 45 0°86 20 10 
Monday .. 24 205 6 12 7 #W 0 45 1°6 19 58 
Tuesday .. 25 206 6 13 7 #17 0 45 2°6 19 45 
Wednesday 26 207 6 13 7 #W Q 45 3°6 19 33 
Thursday 27 208 6 13 7 WW 0 45 4°6 19 19 
Friday 28 209 6 14 7 $16 Q 45 5°6 19 86 
Saturday.. 29 210 6 14 7 16 0 45 6°6 18 52 
qpunday es 30 211 6 14 < #16 0 45 7'6 18 37 
Monday .. 31 212 6 15 7 15 0 45 8°6 18 2 


Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 
O Full Meon .. 6th, lh, 2m.4.M. @ New Moon.. 21st, 11h. 18m, A.M, 


q Last Quarter .. 18th, 9h, 19m, am. 9 First Quarter 28th, Sh. 43m, P.M. 










ial marc Indian Standard Time. ae 
Day of the Week. e the True tion 
Month. Year. sare | ie Noon. at Mean 
: | mo P.M. Noon. 








Hq. M. H. &M. H. M D. ; N : 
Tuesday .. 1 213 6 15 ~ 15 0 45 9°6 18 8 
Wednesday 2 214 6 15 7 14 0 465 10°6 17 53 
Thursday 8 215 6 16 | 7 14 | O 45 11°6 17. 38 
Friday 4 216 6 16 7 18 0 45 12°6 17 22 
Saturday... 5 217 6 16/7 18 | O- 45 13°6 17 8 
Sunday .. 6 218 6 17 | 7 #121 0 45 14°6 16 60 
Monday .. 7 219 6 17 7 #12 0 44 15°6 16 38 
Tuesday .. , 8 220 6 17 7 #1 0 44 16°6 16 16 
Wednesday ie 9 221 6 18 7 iil O 44 17°6 15 58 
Thursday “e 10 222 6 18 7 10 0 44 18°6 15 42 
Friday .. Ss 11 223 6 18 7 9 0 44 19°6 15 24 
Saturday. . 12 224 6 19 7 9 QO 44 20°6 15 6 
Sunday .. - 13 225 6 19 7 868 QO 44 21°6 14 48 
Monday .. st 14 226 6 19 7 8 0 43 22°6 14 30 
Tuesday ..  .. 15 227 6 2017 7 | 0 48 23°6 14 12 
Wednesday ne 16 228 6 20 7 6 0 43 24°6 13 53 
Thursday = 17 929 6 20 | 7 6 | 0 48 25°6 18 34 
Friday .. a 18 230 6 20 7 5 0 43 26°6 13 15 
Satarday.. = 19 231 6 21 7 4 0 42 27°68 12 55 
Sunday... 20 239 6 21 |7 4/0 4 28°6 12 36 
Monday .. ws 21 233 6 21 7 3 0 42 0-1 12 16 
Tuesday .. “ 22 234 6 2] 7 2 0 42 11 11 56 
Wednesday ee 23 235 6 21 7 1 0 42 2°1 11 36 
Thursday ee 24 236 6 2!7 #140 41 3-1 11 15 
Friday .. “4 25 237 6 22 7 0 0 41 4°1 10 55 
Saturday. . ee 26 238 6 22 6 59 06 40 o*1 10 34 
Sunday .. a 27 239 6 22 6 59 6 40 6'1 10 13 
Monday .. os 28 240 6 23 6 58 0 40 wl 9 52 
Tuesday .. 29 241 6 23 6 57 0 40 81 9 31 
Wednesday. 30 242 6 23/6 56 | 0 389 9°1 9 @ 
Thursday Ss 31 243 6 2 6 655 0 39 10°1 8 48 





© Full Moon 


Phases of the Meon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 
.. 4th, 10h. 34m. A.M. @ New Moon 


@ Last Quarter .. 


Day of the Week. 


Friday 
Saturday... 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday .. 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday.. 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday .. 
Saturday.. 
Sunday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday .. 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday .. 
Saturday.. 


Day of 


the 


Month. 


Co on ro oo , Ww LY » 
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Day of 


the 


Year. 


244 
245 
246 
247 


249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 


265 
266 
267 


269 
270 
271 
272 
278 


SN A ea 


Sunrise. 
A.M. 


.. 12th, 3h. Om. A.M. 
Indian Standard Time. 





Sunset. 


ee en =; >; a 2. i. = i. 7 


> First Quarter. . 


True 


Noon. 


H. 


oo CO fF fo OC°lUmUlUCUCUOUCOUCOUCCOUCUCCOUmUCCOUCUC OC OCUCTUCcCOCUCWOCUCD COW co oO co eo aon oD oO oO Oo et 


P.M. 


M. 


Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 


D. 


it?) 
12°1 
13°1 
14°1 
151 
16°1 
171 
18°1 
19°1 
20°1 
21°1 
22'1 
23°41 
24°1 
25°1 
26°1 
27°1 
28°1 
29°1 
0°5 
1°5 
2°5 
3°5 
4°5 
5°5 
6°5 
7°5 
8°5 
9°5 
10°5 


». 19th, 11h, 51m, P.M. 
. 26th, 9h. 6m. P.M. 


Sun’s 
Declina- 
‘ion 
at Mean 
Noon. 


N, 
8 26 
8 3 
q 643 
7 21 
6 58 
6 36 
6 14 
5 51 
5 29 
5 6 
4 43 
4 21 
38 658 
38 «35 
3 «12 
2 48 
2 25 
2 2 
1 39 
1 15 
0 52 
0 29 
0 5 

Ss 
Oo 
Q 41 
1 5 
1 28 
1 52 
2 15 
2 38 
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O Full Moon... .. 3rd, 10h. 38m, P.M. 























@ New Moon .. . 19th,11h.15m. A.M, 
¢ Last Quarter .. ..11th, 10h. 16m, P.M. | ) First Quarter ..26th, 8h. 51m, A.M, 
bay ot Wee, | PHS | Pao |) oe aslo 
"| Month, | Year. | Sunrise. — | Noon. Noon. at Mean 
P.M. Noon. 

H. M. H. M. H, M. D. ; S 
Sunday .. 1 274 6 29 | 6 29 | 0 28 11°5 3 2 
Monday .. 2 ! 275 6 29 | 6 28! 0 2% 12°5 8 25 
Tuesday .. 3 276 6 209 | 6 27 | 0 28 13°5 3 48 
Wednesday 4 277 6 30 | 6 2 | 0 28 14°5 4 
Thursday 5 278 6 30 | 6 2 | 0 27 15°5 4 35 
Firday .. | 6 279 6 30 | 6 2 | 0 2 16°5 4 58 
Saturday. . 7 280 6 30 6 24 0 27 , it'd 5 21 
Sunday .. 8 281 6 30 6 23 0 27 18°5 5 44 
Monday .. | 9 282 6 31 | 6 22 | O 2% 19°5 6 7 
Tuesday.. . , 10 | 983 6 381 | 6 21 | 0 2 20°5 6 29 
Wednesday 11 284 6 31 | 6 20 | 0 2 21°5 6 62 
Thursday 12 285 6 31 | 6 19 | 0 2% 22°5 7 15 
Friday 13 286 6 32 | 6 19 | 0 2% 23°5 7 37 
Saturday 14 287 6 32 6 18 0 25 24°5 8 0 
Sunday .. 15 288 6 383 |} 6 17 | O 2% 25°5 8 22 
Monday .. | 16 289 6 33 | 6 16 | 0 2% 26°5 8 44 
Tuesday... 17 290 6 33 | 6 16 | 0 2% 27°8 9 6 
Wednesday bes 18 291 6 34 6 15 0 24 28° 9 28 
Thursday ‘a 19 292 6 34! 6 14/0 2 0-1 9 50 
Friday 1... 20 293 6 34 | 6 14 | 0 24 11 10 12 
Saturday... | 21 24 | 6 34/16 13 | 0 24 21 | 10 38 
Sunday... 22 295 6 3 | 6 12] 0 28 8°1 10 55 
Monday... 23 296 6 35 | 6 12 | 0 38 4°] 11 16 
Tuesday... 24 297 6 36 | 6 ll | O 28 51 11 37 
Wednesday 25 298 6 36 | 6 10 | 0 28 6°1 11 58 
Thursday as 26 299 6 36 | 6 10 | 0 23 71 12 19 
Friday .. 0... 27 300 6 37 |% 9 | 0 23 871 12 39 
Saturday... 28 301 6 387 | 6 9 | O 2B 9°1 12 59 
Sunday... 29 302 6 37 | 6 8 | 0 28 10°1 13 19 
Monday ..,, 30 303 6 37 | 6 7 | 0 2 111 13 39 
Tuesday .. 31 304 | 6 38 | 6 710 2 12°1 13 59 
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Phases of the Moon—-NOVEMBER 30 Days. 
© Full Moon... .. 2nd, lh, 20m, P.M. 


( Last Quarter .. ..10th, 5h. 48m, P.M, 


@ New Moon .. ». 7th, 9b. 54m, P.M, 
>) First Quarter ., 24th, lb, 8m. Pm. 


Sun’s 












Indian Standard Time. 

















Day of | Day of Moon’s Declina- 

preteen | | Ye | Mabe | emt | om | MET | 
sae eis P.M. Noon. 
H OM. | BH. M. H. M. D. S. 
oF 

Wednesday 1 | 305 6 38 6 6 Q 22 13°] 14 18 
Thursday 2 2 306 6 39 6 66 Q 22 14°1 14 38 
Friday 3 307 6 39 6 5 0 22 'l 14 57 
Saturday... 4 308 6 40 6 5 Q 22 16°1 15 15 
Sunday .. 5 309 6 40 6 4 0 22 17"1 15 34 
Monday .. 6 310 6 41 6 64 0 28 18°1 15 52 
Tuesday .. 7 311 6 41 6 4 Q 22 19°] 16 10 
Wednesday 8 312 | 6 42 6 4 0 22 20°1 16 28 
Thursday 9 313 6 42 6 4 0 28 21°1 16 45 
Friday 10 314 | 6 43; 6 3] 0. 7s Fa a 
Saturday.. il 315 6 48 | 6 3 | 0 28 23°1 17 19 
Sunday .. 12 316 6 44 6 3 0 28 24 1 17 36 
Monday .. 13 317 6 44 | 6 3 | O 28 25°1 17 52 
Tuesday .. 14 318 6 45 6 2 0 23 26°1 18 8 
Wednesday 15 319 6 45 6 2 0 23 27°1 18 24 
Thursday 16 320 6 46; 6 1/0 = 2 28°1 18 39 
Friday 17 321 | 6 46/6 1/1 0~= «28 20-1 | 18 54 
Saturday .. 18 322 6 47 | 6 1) 0 2% 0°6 19 8 
Sunday .. 19 323 6 48 6 690 0 28 1°6 19 23 
Monday .. 20 yy a ee 26 | 10 37 
Tuesday .. 21 325 | 6 49 6 0} 0 2 36 | 19 50 
Wednesday 29 326 | 6 491 6 O |} O 2% 46 | 20 8 
Thursday 23 327 6 50 | 6 0 0 24 5°6 20 16 
Friday 24 328 6 51 6 60 0 2 6°6 2 29 
Saturday... 25 329 6 51 | 6 Of; O 2 7°6 20 41 
Sunday .. 2 | 330 | 6 52/6 O | 0 2 8-6 | 20 58 
Monday .. 27 3381 6 53 6 60 | 0 25 9°6 21 4 
Tuesday .. 28 332 6 53 6 90 0 26 10°8 21 15 
Wednesday 29 333 6 54 | 6 Oj} 0 2 11°6 21 25 
Thursday 30 334 | 6 54 | 6 0; 0 27 126 | 2 35 


Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 
@ New Moon .. .Al7th, 8h. 23m, Am. 


> First Quarter . 24th, Lh. 39m. A.M, 


© Full Moon .. ..2nd, 7h. 1m. A.M, 
C Last Quarter .. .. 10th, 11h, 54m. A.M. 










Indian Standard Time. 














Day of | Day of ————— : 
Danese WOE | atonth. | Year. | Sumise. | Sunsets | Noon at Mean 
P.M. Noon. 
H. M. H. M. H. M. D. a . 

Friday 1 339 , 6 55 6 0 0 28 13°6 21 45 
Saturday 2 336 6 55 6 0 0 28 14°6 21 54 
Sunday 3 337 | 6 56 | 6 O | 0 28 15°6 | 22 8 
Monday 4 338 6 57 6 0 0 29 16'6 Ze. 12 
Tuesday 5 339 6 38 6 0 0 29 17°6 22 20 
Wednesday 6 340 6 59 6 1 0 30 18°6 22 «27 
Thursday 7 341 6 59 6 1 0 30 19°6 22 34 
Friday 8 342 6 59 6 1 0 30 20°6 22 41 
Saturday 9 | 343 7 0 6 1 0 31 21°6 22 47 
Sunday 5% 10 344 7 0 6 2 0 31 22°6 22 «53 
Monday a 1] 345 7 1 6 2 0 32 23°6 22 58 
Tuesday ied 12 346 7 2 6 3 0 32 24°6 23 3 
Wednesday te 13 347 7 Z 6 3 0 33 25'6 23 «= «8 
Thursday at 14 348 7 3 6 3 0 33 26°6 23 «12 
Friday - 15 349 7 863 6 4 0 34 27°6 23 15 
Saturday 4 16 330 | 7 4 {6 #4 +4] 0. 85 28°6 | 23 18 
Sunday as 17 351 7 4 6 D 0 35 0:2 23 21 

Monday es 18 302 7 5 6 4) 0 36 12 28 23 

Tuesday i 19 333 | 7 5 | 6 6) 0 36 2-2 | 23 25 
Wednesday = 20 354 7 6 6 66 0 37 o:2 23 26 
T* arsday 21 355 | 7 7! 6 #6 | O 37 4:2 | 23 27 

Friday sai 22 396 7 7 6 7 0 38 5°2 23 «27 

Saturday Re 23 357 7 8 6 7 0 38 6°2 23 27 
Sunday re 24 398 7 8 6 8 0 39 v2 23 26 
Monday ea 25 359 7 9 6 9 0 39 8°2 23 «25 
Tuesday ee 26 360 7 9 6 9 0 40 o°2 23 «28 
Wednesday des 27 361 7 10 6 9 0 40 10°2 232] 
Thursday ati 28 362 7 10 6 10 0 41 18 ees 23 «(19 
Friday i 29 368 | 7 W | 6 10 | 0 41 12°2 | 28 15 
Saturday es 30 364 7 #ilil 6 61 0 41 13°2 23 12 
Sunday - 31 365 7 11 6 ll 0 42 14°2 23. «8 
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MARCH. SEPTEMBER. 
Sun...| % | 4/111] 18/25) x || Sun...) # | 2 a | 16 | 23 | 30 
M. ..| *#/| 5/12/19} 26) # | M. ..| *©; 3/| 10:17! 24; # 
Tu. ..| *; 6] 13! 20/27] ¥ || Tu. %) 4] 11°18/| 25) # 

} W. ..) 4 7) 14} 21) 28) # || W. * | 5; 12:19|26| x 

W Th. ..} 2) 8| 15) 22) 29) x | Th. * | 6/13) 20127) # 

HF. ..f 2; 9/| 16| 23) 30] # | F. «| 7/14/21 28] x 

HS. ..| 3] 10) 17 | 24] 31) #78 1/ 8} 15} 22); 29] x 

| APRIL. OCTOBER. | 
| Sun. 1| 8|15|22|29| * | 
M. 2\ 9| 16/23) 30) x | 
Tu. 3/10/17) 24) «| % | 
ow. ..| 4] 11) 18 | 25) *! x 1 
Th. ..| 5/12/19/ 26| ¥ | x 
F, 6/13 | 20) 27; «| i 
Ss. 7|\14/21|28| =| x | 
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PREFACE 


lO Se 
= 


HE Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 

improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend toa great 
extent onthe part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 


The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and mote particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 


Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
April, 1933. 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKak!I —Excise of liquors and drugs 
AOHHUT — Untouchable (Hindi, Asuddhar 


ACREAGE CONTRIBUTION —Contnbution paid 
by holders of land wrigated by Government 


ADHIRAJ —Suprime ruler, ovir lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” €c ,1t means paramount ’ 


AFSAR —A corruption of the Inglish ‘ officer 

AnIMSA -Non \v olence 

ARLUWALIA —Name of a princely fami ¢ 
resident at the villageof Ahlu, nevr Lahore 

AIN —A timber tree LERMINALIA TOMENTOSA 


AKALI —Ongindlly, a Sikh devotee, onc of 
tand founded hy Guru Govind Singh (who dicd 
1708) now a member of the politico religious 
army (dul) of reforming Sikhs, 

AKHARA —A Hindu school of gymnastics 

AKHUNDZADA —Son of a Head Officer 

ALIJANH,— Of exalted rank. 

ALIGHOL —Literally @ Mahumedan circle <A 


kind of athletic club formed for purposes ot 
self-defence 


ALI Raga —Se. hing (Laccadives) 


AM.—Mango. 


AMIL —A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohina community a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers clerks 
and minor officials 


AMIR (corruptly Puirp)—A Mohammedan 
Clnef, often also a personal name 


AMM4—A goddess particularly Mariamma 
goddess of small pox South India 


ANICUT —A dam or Welr across a rjyer for 
wrigation purposes, Southern India 


ANJUMAN —A commun! gathering of Maho 
medans 


APHUS —Believed to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSE, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 


ARZ, ARZI, ARZ-DASHT —Written petition 
ASAF,—A minister 
Asprisoya —Untouchable (Sanskrit) 


Aus—The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam 


AVATAR —An incarnation of Vishnu, 
AYURVEDA —Hindu science of Medicine 


BaBa —Lit ‘‘ Vather,’ a respectful “Vr” 
Irish “ Your Honour ”’ 


Basv —(1) A gentleman in Bel val, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan 
(2) Hence used hy Anglo Ind,ans of a clerk or 
accountant Strictly a 5th or stil younger son 
of a Raja but often used of any sou 5 2ungerthan 
the herr whilst it hisalso grown Into a term 
of address=Csquire Lhere ale, he wever, one 
or two Rajas whose sons are known respectively 
a=—Js¢ Kunwar, 2nd, Divan, 3rd, Jhakur 
4th, Lal, 5th Babu 

BABUL—A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is uscd for tanning, ACACIA ARABICA 


BapMasH —A bad character a rascal 
Baaa —Tiger or Panther 


hacwms1—1) A nitive bot (Bu,alow) 
(2) Ihec mmony ni hercncr piddy bird 


BAHAITUR Lit brive Ol Wr!) a 
tith uscel ty b th Hindus wl Molammicd uns 
ctt n bestowel Jy Covearnment add d_ to 
other titles, 14 increases their honour but 
alone it desijnates an inferlorruler 


BAIRAGI —A Hindu religious mendicant, 


BaJRA OR BasRI—The bulrush millet, a 
common food grain, PLNNISETUM TYPHOIDEOM, 
syn caimbu Madras 


BAKHSHI —-A revenue officer or magistrate 
BAXHSHISH —Cheri meri (or Chirl miri) Tip 
BaNpD —A dam or embankment (Bund) 


BANDAR —Monkey 


BANYAN —A _ Bpecies 
BENGALENSIS 


Baka SING —Swamp deer 


BarsaT —(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season 


BARSATI —TIarcy (horse’s discase) 


Basti —(1) A village or collection of huts, 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 


BaTTa —Lit ‘ discount’ and hence allow 
ances by way of compensation 
BaTtTak —Duck 


BaWaRkcH! —Cooh in India, Syn Mustri, in 
Bombay only 

BAZAR —(1) A street lined with shops, India 
proper, (2) # covered market, Burma, 

Braom or BeEGAM—The feminine of 
**Nawab” combined tn Bhopal as ‘* Nawab 
Begum ” 


Brr —A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 


of figtree, Ficus 


small plum, ZizyPHus JUJUBA 


Note —According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 


‘the 


following values —-a either long as the a in‘ father or short as the uin‘ cut,’e asthea 


in ‘gain,’ f either short as the iin‘ bib,’ or long as the ee in ‘ feel,” o as the oin ‘ bone,’ u either 
short as the 00 fin‘ good,’ or long as the oo in‘ boot,' ai as the iin‘ mile,’ au as the ouin‘grouse ’ 
This is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree 
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BrEsaR.—In Hindi (also Gujarati Vesar).— 
Woman’s nose-ring. 


BEwaR.—Name jn Central Provinces for 
rhifting cultivation in jungles and hiill-sides ; 
syn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 
India.® 


Buapol.—Early autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 


BHAGAT OR BHAKTA.—A devotee. 


BHAG-BATAI.—System of payment of 
revenue in kind, 


BHAIBAND —Relation or man of same caste 
or community. 


BHAIBANDI,—Nepotism. 
BHANGI —Sweeper scavenger. 


BHANG.—The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic. 


BHANWAR.— Light saudy soil; syn. bhur. 


BHANWARLAL.—Title of hcir apparcnt in some 
Rajput States. 


BaaRAL.—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIS 
NAHURA. 


BHARAT.—India. 
BUARATA-V ARSHA.—India, 


BHENDI.—A succulent vegetable (HIBISCUS 
ESCULENTDS). 


BHONSLE.—Name of a Maratha dynasty. 
Buvp.—tTitle of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
Bavatt.—Name of a Baluch tribe, 
Bupsa.—Chaff, for fodder. 

Baut.—The spirit of departed persons. 
BIDRI.—A_ class of ornamental metalwork 


land 


In which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 


named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 


BiaH4.—A measure of land varying widely; 
the standard bigha is generally five-cighths of 
an acre. “ Vigha ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

BIHISHTI —Commonly pronounced “ Bhishti.” 
Watcr-carrier (lit. ‘‘ man of heaven ”’). 

Bm (BrD).—A_— grassland—North India, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi.” 

BLACK OOTTON SOIL.—A dark-coloured soil 
very reteutive of moisture, found ia Central 
#00 Southern India. 


BOARD OF REVENUF.—The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 


BourA :—A sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 
belonging to Gujarat. 

Bor.—See BER. 

BRINJAL.-~-A vegetable, SOLANUM MELON- 
GENA; 8yn. egg-plant. 

BunD.—Embankment. 

BUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 
Also “ Monkey.” 

BorJ.—A bastion in a line of battlements, 

CADJAN.—Palm leaves used for thatch, 

CHABUK,—A whip. 
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CHABUTRA.—A platform of mud or plaster- 
ane used for social gatherings, Northern 
ndia. 


CHADAR.—A sheet worn as a shawl] by me 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 


CiaaITyA.—An ancient Buddhist chapel. 


CHAMBHAR (CHAMAR).—“ Cobbler”, ‘‘ Shoe- 
maker.” A Caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 


CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
MIOCHELIA CHAMPAOA, 


CHANA—Grjm, 

CHAND.—Morn 

CHANDI.—(rron with soft a) Silver: Chandi 
(with palatal and short a}—Goddess Durga. 

CHAPATI.—A Cake of unleayened bread. 


CHAPRASI.—An olderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pavawala, Bombay; peon, 
Madras, 

CHARAS.—The resin of the hemp plant. 

CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking. 

CHARKHA.—A spinning wheel. 

CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
legs, and tapo stretched across the frame for a 
maturess. 

CHAUDHRI.—Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official; at present the term is 


applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 


CHAUK, CHOWK.—A place where four roads 
meet. 

CHAUKIDAR.—The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 


CHAUTH.—The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 


CuHavri (Choro GUJARATI).—Village hecd- 
quarters. 


CHEETAH.—-Hunting leopard. 


CHELA.—A pupil, usually in connexion with 
rcligious teaching. 

CHHAONI.—A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment, 


CHHarrapatil.—Cne of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him, 


CHHATRI.—(1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such ag a cenotaph, 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER.—The administrative 


head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 


India, : 
CutkorR.—A kind of partridge, Caccanis 
OHUOAR, 


CHIKU.—The Bombay name for the fruit 


. of AcHRAS Saporta, the Sapodilla plum of the 


West Indies. 


CHINAR.—A plane tree, PLATANUS ORIEN- 
TALIS, 


CHINKARA.—The Indian gazelle, 
BENNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer,’ 


GAZELLA 
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CRITAL.—The spotted deer, CERVUS AXIS. 

CHOBDAR.—Mace-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

CHOLAM.—Name in Southern India for the 
large millet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM; 8syD- 
jowar. 

CHoll.—A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

CHOWRIE,—Fly-whisk. 

CRUNAM, chuna.—Lime plaster. 


CrrcLE.—The area in charge of—'1) A Con- 
servator of forests; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General; (3) A Superintending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


Crvm. SwurRGgEoN.—The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

COGNIZABLE.—An Offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 


COLLECTOR.—The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Commissioner. 

COMMISSIONER.—{1) The officer in chargc 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, ete. 

COMPOUND.—The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,’a hedge. 

CONSERVATOR.—The Supervising Officer in 
eharge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

CoUNCIL Bis1s.—Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count.—Cotton yarns ate described as 20's, 
30's, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court oF WaAkpDs.—An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
fied persons. 

CRor&, karor.—Ten millions. 

Dapa.— Lit.*‘ grandfather ”’ (paternal); any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hooli- 
gan boss.” 

DAFFADAR.—A non-commissioned 
Officer in the army or police. 

DAFTAR.—Office records. 

DAFTARI—Record-keeper, 


Daw OB DAO.—A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk).—A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before raji- 
ways came, 

DAKATI, DACOITY.—Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

DaL.—(Pron. with dental d and short a) 
“army,” hence any disciplined body, e.g., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal. 


Dat.—A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 


DaM.—An old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee, 


native 
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DARBAR.—(1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 


DARGAH.—A Mahomedan sbrine or tomb of 
a saint, 


DaRI, Dhurrie-—A rug or carpet, usnaily of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

DARKHAST.~A tender or application to rent 
land, 

DAROGHA.—The title of officials in various 
departments; now especially applied to suk- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments. 

DARSHAN.—Lit. “‘ Sight” To goto a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make *‘ darshan ”’. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

DARWAN.—A door-keeper. 

DARWAZA.—A gateway. 

DASTURI.—-Customary perquisite. 

DAULA AND DAULAT.—State. 

DeB—A Brahminical priestly title: taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

DEBOTTAR.—Land assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

DropaRkR.—A cedar, CED2US LEBANI or C. 
DEODARA. 

DeEpury ComMMIASIONER.--The Administrative 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc, Syn. Collector. 


DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR.—A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 


DeRsA.—Tent in N. India. 
DERASAR.—Jain Temple. 


DESAl.—A revenue official 
(Maratha) rule. 


DrEsH.—({1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
adnan to the hills, Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats, 

DESH-BHAKTA.—Patriot. 


DESHI.—Indigenous, opposed to  bideshi, 
foreign. 

DESHMUKH.—A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 


DESH-SEVIKA.—Servant (Fem.) of the country; 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience 
movement. . 


Deva.—A deity. 


DEvaDas!.—A_ girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Maurliin Maharashtra. 


DEVASTHAN.—Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 


DEWAN.—A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with ‘‘ Sardar’’ under which 
see other equivalents. The termisalso used of 
a Council of State. 


DHAK.—A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhiul, Central India; ‘ Kha- 
khro ” in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 


under native 
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Daamnr— A heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

DHARALA.—-Bhil, Koll, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

DHARMA,.—Religion (Hindu). 

®HARVSALA.—A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India, 

DHATURA.—-A 
AFSTUOBA. 

DuED.—A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Karnatak. 

DHENKLI.—Name in Northern India for tre 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

NHOBI.—A washerman. 


DxHoTI.—The loincloth worn by men. 

Din.— Religion (Mahomedan). 

DistRict.—The most important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

DIVISION.—{1) A group of districta for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposes, under a 
Commissioner; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

DIWAN (SIKH).—Communal Gathering. 


DIWALtI.—The lamp festival of Hindus. 


DIWwANI.—Civil, especially revenue, adminis- 
tration; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 

DoaB.—The tract between two rivers, espe- 
clally that between the Ganges and Jumna, 


Dom.—Untouchable caste In Northern India. 


Drue —A hill-fort, Mysore. 


DEY oROP.—~A crop grown without artificia) 
irrigation. 

DRY RATE.—The rate of revenue for unirri- 
pated land. 

Dun.—(Pron. ‘“‘doon”) A valley, Northern 
India. 

EKKA—A small two-wheeled 
drawn by a pony, Northern India, 


ELCHI, ELACH!.—Cardamom. 
ELCHr (Turk.)—~Ambassador, 


ELAYA RaJa.—Title given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 


EXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER.—Ses De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 


Fakir.—Properly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindv mendicants also. 


FAMINE INSURANCE GRANT.—AD annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 


FARMAN.—An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

FaRZaND—Lit. means “child” with the de- 
fining words added such as “Farzand-e-dilband’’ 
in the case of several Indian Princes it means 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


stupefying drug, 


conveyance 
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FARZANDARI Or FAZANDARI.—A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 


Fasii.—Era (solar) started by Akbar, A.C. 
minus 572-3. 


FATEH.—*‘ Victory.” 


FATEH JANG.-—* Victorious in Battle” (a 
title of the Nizam), 


Fatwa.—Judicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law, 


Favspani.— Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 


FavspaRl.—Under native rule, the area under 
& Faujdar or subordinate governor; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER.—The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 


FiItTON GARI.—A pheton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 


GADDI, Gadii—The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

GAEKWAR (sometimes GUICOWAR).—Title 
with ‘* Maharaja ”’ added of the ruler of Baroda. 
It was once a caste name and means ‘* cow- 
herd,”’ t.e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with ‘* Holkar” and 
‘* Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes ‘‘ Gaekwar”’ on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; ‘‘ Holkar,’’ to that 
of Indore and ‘‘ Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. 


(All these are surnames of which Gaeckwar and 
Shinde are quite common among Marathas—and 
even Mahars). 


GANJA.—The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, CANNABIS SATIVA, 
used for smoking. 


GavR.—Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison ’ 
Bos GAURUS. 
GAYAIL.—A species of wild cattle, BoS FRON- 


FALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; syn. mithan. 


GuaDR.—Mutiny, Revolution. 
GHARRIG (GARI).—A carriage, cart. 


GHAT, Ghaut.—(1) A landing-place on a river; 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank: 
(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, & mountain range. In the last sense 
tare applied to the Hastern and Western 
Ghats. 


GuatwaL.—A tenure-holder who originally 
held his Jand on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 


GHazI.—One who engaged in “‘ Ghazv,” a holy 
War, 7.e., against Kafirs, 

Gut, Ghee,—Clarified butter. 

GINGELLY.—See TIL, 


GopowNn.—A store room or warehouse, An : 
Anglo-Indisn word derived from the Malay 
‘ gadang.’ 


A 


Gori.—Cowherd girl. The 


subject of paintings. 

GoPURAM.—A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

GosaIN, Goswami. A (Hindu) devotee; lit. 
one who restrains his passions, 

GosHa.-—Name in Southern India for ‘ parda 
women; ’ lit. thc word “ Gosha ’’ means corner 
or seclusion: “‘ one who sits in” is the meaning 
of the word “‘ Nashin ” which is usually added_ to 
“Gosha” and “ Parda” e.g., Goshanashin 
Pardanashin. 

GRaM.—A kind of pea, CICER ARIETINUM. 
In Southern India the pulse DOLICHOS BIFLURUS 
is known as horse gram. 

GRANTHA-SAHEB.—Sikh holy book, 

GuNJ.—The red secd with a black ‘ eye’ of 
ABRUS PRECATORIUS, a common wild creeper; 
used ag the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a Toma. 

GUP, OR GUP SHUP,—Tittle tattle, 

Gur, Goor—Crude sugar ; syn. jaggery, South- 
ern India; tanyet, Burma. 

GURAL.—A Himalayan goat antelope, CEMA 
GORAL. 

GURDWARA.—A Sikh Shrine. 

GuRU.—({1) A Hindu religious preceptor ; 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

HABSHI.—Literally an Abyssinian. Now a 
a for anyone whose complexion ig particularly 
ark, 

HAaDITH.—(commonly pronounced “ Hadis ’’) 
Tradition of the Prophet. 

‘ Hari.—Guardian., one who has Quran by 
eart. 


Haj,— Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
HAJAM, HaJJAM.—A barb2r. 


Haji—A Mahomedan who hag performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his beard red, 

HakIm.—A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakive (with long a).—Governor, ruler. 

HALAL-—Lawful (from Islam point of view). 
Used of meat of animal ceremoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife. of. 
** Jhatka”. 

HALALKHOR.—A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 


Hatir.—Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 


HAMAL—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

HAg.—A right. 

HariJAN—Untouchables. The term origi- 
nally means “the people of God ”. According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did rot care tor the 
description of ‘‘ untouchable’’, and 1t was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat. 

HEIRA (HiJRAn)—The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,€22 A.T). 

HEERA LAL.—A Hindu name (‘Hira’ is 
» diamond and ‘Lal’ is ruby.) 

HILsa.—A kind of fish, CLUPEA ILISHA, 
HOOND!, HUNDI.—A draft (banking.) 
HOLKAR. —See‘' Gaekwar,” 


dance of the | 
youthful Krishna with the Gopls is a favourite 
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HtI.—An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma, 


Hvxky4, Hookan.—The Indlan tobacco pipe. 


HUKM.—An order. 
HuNDI.—A bill of exchange. ‘ 


IpGaH.—An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 


ILAKHE.—A department. (Ilakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 


IMAM.—The layman who leads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

INAM.—Lit. ‘reward.’ Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See DEVASTHAN, SARANJAM, WATAN. 


INUNDATION CANAL.—A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys watet only when the river is in 
flood. 

1zzaT.—Prestige. 

Jack Froit.—frilt of ARTOCABRFUS INTE- 


GRIFOLIA, Ver. PHANAS. 

KACHCHA.—Unripe, mud-built, inferior. 

JAGGERY, fagrii—Name !n Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn. gur. 

JaGin.—An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar, 


JAH.—A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 


JAM (Sindhi or Baluch).— Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

JAMABANDI.—The annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system, 

JAMADAR.—A native orficer !o the army or 
Police. 

JANGAMA.—A Lingayat priest. 

JAPTI.—Distraint; attachment: corrupt of 
‘* Zabti.”’ 

JATHA.—AD association. 

JATKA.—Pony-cart, South Indla. 

JAZIRAT-UL-ARAB,—The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, Including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

JHATKA—* Stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“ Halal”. 8. v. 

JHIL—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

JIHAD.—A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans. 

JIRGA.—A council of tiibal 
West frontier, 

Jo@r (Yoc1.—A Hindu ascetic. 

JOSHI.—Village astrologer. 

Jowarn—The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, ANDROPOGO. ovRdHUM, OF SORG- 
HUM VULGARE ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JuDI.—A revenue term in 8S, Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER.—An officer exercls- 
ing the functions of a High Courtin the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

K ACHCHA.—U nripe, mud built, inferior. 

KAOHERI, kachahrt.—An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

KADAR, Karbi—The stalk of jowari (q. v.)— 

a valuable fodder, 


elders, North- 
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Kartz.—Infidel, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims. 

Kajsv, kashew.—The nut of ANACARDIUM 
OCCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 

K#kak.—The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 
JAO. 

K akri.—Cucumber. 


Katak, kallar.—Barren !and covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 


eam The Iron age. (short a). 
Katt.—Popular goddess, consort 
of Shiva, (long a). 


Katt.—Black soil. 

KALIMA.—The Mahomedan Confession of faith. 

KAMARBAND, Cummerbund.—A waistcloth, or 
belt. 

Ka¥at.—The wall of a large tent. ‘ Kanat” 
(in Persia)—Underground Canal. 

Kanaar.—A kind of portable warming-pan; 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves Warm. 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for preparation 
of lime. 

KaNns.—A coarse grass which spreads and 
nrevents cultivation espectally in Bundelkhand 
SACOHARUM SPONTANEUM, 

KaNUNGO.—A Revenue Inspector. 

KapPas.—Cotton. 

KARAIT.—A very venomous snake, 
GARUS CANDIDTS or CAERULEUA. 

KARBHARI—~-A manager. Also Dewan in 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

KAREZ.—(Persian ‘Kanat’.) Underground 
tunnels near the skirts of huls. by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for trrigation, 
especially in Baluchistan, 

KARKUN.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

KaRMA.—The doctrine that existence {fs 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

KARNAM.—Sce PATWARI. 

KaktT00Ss.—A cartridge. 

KaS.—The five “ Kas ” which denote the Sikh 
are Kes, the uncut hair: Kachh, the short 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpan, the 
stcel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasal.—A butcher. 

KAzZI.—Better written Qazi—Under native 
tule, @ judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kazi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

KHaRiTA.—Letter from an Indian Prince to 
the Governor-General, 

KHADARDAR,— Beware. 

KHADI (or KHADDER).--Cotton cloth hand- 
Woven from hand-spun yarn. 

KHALASI.—A native fireman, sailor, actil- 
leryman, or tent-pitcher 

KHALSA.—Lit. ‘pure.’ (1) Applied especl- 
rae to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
belng equivalent to the Sikh community: 
(2) rae gees una pooverament as 
oppose and aliena grantees, etc. 
Northern India, and Deccan. 


BUN- 


KHAN.—Originally the ruler of a emall 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 


| Pathans. 


KAANDI,candy. <A wetght especially used for 
2 ottou bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 


IKHANSAMA,—A butler, 


KHARAB.—Also “ Kharaba.” In Bombav of 
any portion of an assessed survey No, which 
being uncultivable is left unassessed. 

KHARGOSH.—Hare. 

KHARIF.—AnDY crops sown just before 01 
during the main S. W, monsoon. 

Knas.—Spectal, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

KHASADAB.—T,oral itevies of foot 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 


KHAS-KHAS, Kus- Kus.—A grass with scented 
roots, used for roaking screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SQUAR- 
ROSUS. 

KHEDDA, kheda.—A 
wild elephants are driven; 
the operations for catching. 

KHICHADI, Kejjeree.—A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish. 

Kuitat.—A robe of honour, 

KHUTBA.—The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the relgning sov- 
ereign in particular. 


KawaJa..—A Persian word for ‘‘ master,” 
sometimes a name. 

KINCOB. kamkhwab.—Silk textiles Dbrocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

KIRPAN.—A Sikb religious emblem: a sword 

Kisav.—Agriculturist, used in North India 
‘* Ryot ’in Maharashtra, ctc. 

KopALI Also “ Kudali’.—The implement lke 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging; 
syn. mamuti, Southern India. 

KonKAN.—The narrow strip of low land be 
tween the Western ghats and the sea. 

Kos.—A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-minars or milestone: 
on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a litth 
over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 vards. Also mean: 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks ir 
Gujarat and Kathiawar,, 

Kot.— Battlements. 

KoTHI.—A large house. 

Kotwat.—The head of the police In a town 
under native rule. ‘The term is still used it 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 

Kotwatt.—The chief police station in ; 
head-quarters town. 

KUOHA BANDI—~A barrier or gateway erecte: 
across & lane. 

Korn.—Infidelity, unbelief in the Quran an 
the Prophet. 

KULKARNI.—See PATWARI, 


soldiers, 


atockade {nto which 
also applied to 


| 
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KUMBHAMELA —The great fair at Hardwar, 
so called because when It 1s held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are In the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius), 

KUMBHAR —(M ) A potter. U “ Kumhar”’ 


KUNBIL—An agriculturist (Kanbi 1n Gujarat 
Kurmi in N, India ) 


Kunwar on KUMAR —The heir of a Raya. | 


(Every son of any chief in Gujarat andKathiawar) 
Kvran —A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting. 
Kusatl (U), Kust1 (M) —Wrestling. 


Kyari—Land embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 


Kyaunag—A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burms. 


LAKH, lac—A hundred thousand. 


LaL—A4 younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
4th son, but see under ‘‘ Babu”’). 


LAMBARDAR.—The representative of the co 
sharers 10 @ zamindari village, Northern India. 


Lancuk.—A large monkey, SEMNOPITHECUS 
BNTELLUS. 


Lascak, correct lashkar —(1) an army, (2) in 
English usage an Indian sailor. 


LaT—A monumental pillar ‘ Lat” Hiadus 
tani corruption of ‘“‘ Lord” eg, “‘ Bara Lat” 
—Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat ’—-Commander in-Chicf, 
** Chhota Lat ’’ Governor. 


LATERITE.—A vesicular material formed 


of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and | 


making roads; also probably valuabie for the 
production of sluminium. Laterite produces 
a deep brichord soil, 


LINGAM.—The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Lirca1 —A fruit tree grown in North India 
(LITCHI CHINENSIS). 

LoKAaMANYA —(Lit ) Esfeemed of the people 
A national hero, 


LOKENDRA OB LoKINDRA —‘‘ Protector of the 
sae title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
atia. 


LONGYI.—A waistcloth, Burma. 
LoTa.—A small brass water-pot. 


Lunal, loongi~A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist, 





MAHARAJA —The highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Hindus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under ‘‘ Raya ”’ with the addition of 
MAHARAJ RANA: its feminine 18 MAHARANI 
‘MAHA=great). 


MAHARAJ KUMAR —Son of a Maharaja. 


MAHATMA —(lit ) A great soul, applied to 
Men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 


MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA —A Hindu title denoting 


learned in Sanskritic lore 


MAHSEER, mahasir.—A large carp. BABPUS 
VOR (lit. ‘the big-headed *). 
Manva.—A tree, BASSIA LATIFOLIA, pro- 


ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 


| oil. 


Mauvurat —The propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking 


The word im Sanskrit and Mirathi 15 
“Muhurta”, m Gujarati ‘Murrat’ or‘‘Mhurat ” 

MAIDAN.—An open space of level ground, 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina,—A bird. 


MAJOR WORKS8.—Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 


Majvur.—A labourer (in Bombay). 

MAKTAB.—An elementary Mahomedan school 

MALGUZAR (revenue payer).—{1) The term 
applied in the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 


in a Village held 10 ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State, 


MAKTA.—Licence, monopoly. 
MakTADAR —A licencee, monopolist. 
Mati —<A gardener. 
MALIK.—Master, proprietor. 


MAMLATDAR (Mar. ‘‘ Mamledar.’’)—The 
officer in charge of ataluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial, 
syn. tahasildar Mar. “ Mamledar’’) 

MANDAP, or mandapam—A porch or pil- 
lared ball, especially of a temple. 

MANGOSTEEN —The fruit of GABCINIA MANGOS- 
TANA 


Mari —A Baluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 


MADRASA.—A school especially one for the | generally spoken of together ) 


higher instruction of omedaus. 
MAHAJAN —The guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 


chants ina city The head ofthe Mahajan Is | 


the Nagarsheth (q. v ). 


MAHAL.—(1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, ¢.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone , (4) in Bombay a smal) 
Taluka under a MAHALKABL. 


MAHANT.—The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 


MARKHOR—A wild goat in North-Western 
India, CAPRA FALCONERI, 

Masyip.—A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

MasNap.—Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddi, 

Mata.—A Hindu 
ment. 

MavULANA--A Mahuomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

: MAULVI.~—A person learned in Muhammadan 
aw, 


conventual establish: 
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MAUND, Ver. Man.—A weight varying in 
different localities. The Ry. maund is 80 Ibs. 


Maya.—Sanskrit term for ‘cosmic illusion ” 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

EHEL or MAHAL—A palace, 

Meta.—aA religious festivai or fair. 

MIAN.—Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ‘‘ Master.” 

MIHRAB.—The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

MIMBAK.—-Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Mi1naB.—A pillar or tower. 

MINOR WORKS.—Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mrr.—A leader, an inferior title which, like 
‘“‘ Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

MiRzZA.—If prefixed, ‘* Mr.” or ‘* Esquire.” 

MOFUSSIL.—See MUFFASSAL, 

MISTRI,—-(1) @ foreman, (2) 2 cook, 

Monvr.—A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Rs, 16. 


MUKHTAR (corruptly mukhtiar).—{1) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 


fore cannot appear in court ag of right ; (2) any 


person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 


MUKATIARKAR.—The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 


MUKTI, ‘release."—lhe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the fin! reavsorption of 
the individual! soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA, 


MUMTAZ-UD-DAULA.— Distinguished 
State. MULK, in the country. 


MuNa, mug.—A pulse, PHASEOLUS RADIA- 
TUS: syn. mag. Gujarat. 


Muny.—(1) A tall grass (SACOHARUM MUNJA) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 


in the 


the Brahman sacred thread worn; (2) In 
Maharashtra ‘‘munj” means the thread 
ceremony. 


MUNSHI.—A teacher of Hindustani or anj 
Perso-Arabian language. President or presiding 


official. Also Secretary or writer. 


MUNSI¥.--Judge of the lowest Court with 


MOLESALAM.—A class of land holding Rajput! civil jurisdiction. 


Musalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs. 


Mona, MounGc, OR MAUNG (Arakanese}— 
Leader. 

MorA.—Stool. 

MoNSOON.—Lit. Season, and _ specifically 
(1) The 8. W. Monsoon, whichis a Northward 
extension of tne S. E, trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure areca OVer 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
ef the land area, and (2) The N, E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in 8. E. Madras and Ceylon through mojsture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit, 


MOPLAH (Mappila).—A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 


MOULVI OR MAULVI.—A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 


MUDALIY4R OR MUD-LIAR.—A _ persona] 
proper name, but implying ‘‘ steward of the 
lsnds.”” 


MUEZZIN,—Person employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 


MurassaL, mofussi!—The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). : 

Mugawak.—Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Saint’s tomb. 

MUSJTAHID.—Lit, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

MUKADAM.—Chief, leader; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant: 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods. 


MURLI (DEVADASI).—A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple, 


MURUM, moorum.—Gravel 
for metalling roads. 


MUSALMAN, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin 
—The names by which Mahomedans describe 
themselves. ‘‘,.Momin’’ is also name of 3 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Qujarat; 
also called ‘* Mumnas.” 


Myrowun.—‘‘ Mr.” 
NACHANI, Naaii—See Raa. 


NAGARKHANA, Nakkarkhana.— A place wher 
drums are beaten. 


NAGARSHETH.—The head of the trading guilc 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 


Natp.— Assistant or Deputy. 


NaIk.—A leader, hence (1) a loca) chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 


Nat.—A demon or spirit, Burma. 


NawaAB.—A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to ‘‘ Maharaja’ of the Hindu, 


NAWABZADA.—Son of a Nawab. 


NAZAR, nazarana.—A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 
NaziM.—Superintendent or Manager. 


NET ASSETS.—(1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land: taken 
by the landlord; (2) in Madras and Bower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of ita coat 
of production. 


and earth used 
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NgwaB.—Broad webbing woven across bed: 
stcads instead of iron slabs. 

NGaAPI.—Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

NILGA0.—Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

Nim, neem.—A tree, MELIA AZADIRACHTA the 
berries of which are used 1n dyeing. 

NirRVANA.—See MURTI. 

NIKAH.—Muslim legal marriage. 

NisHAN —Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

N1Iz4M.—The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab. 

NizamMatT.—A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

NON-AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural 1s diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

NON-COGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
®& warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan)—The ruler of 

NON-OOOUPANOY TENANTS.—A class of tenant, 
witb few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms 1a their leases or agreements. 

NON-REGULATION.—A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NULLAH, NALA.—-A ravine, watercourse, or 


drain. 
OCOUPANCY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 


with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

PaApAUK—A _ well-known Burmese tree 
(PTEROCARPUS sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon 1s prognosticated, 

PappY.—Unhusked rice. 

PaGa.—(Persian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Paai.—A tracker of thieves ofstrayed or stolen 
animals. 

Panak.—A mountain. 

Paraan.—A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit 
Jagir for maintaining “ Paigah,”’ +e, mounted 
troops.) 

PaiK.—-(1) A foot soldier ;(2)1n Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

PaILI.—A gram measure. 

PAILWAN, PAHLWAN.—Professional Wrestler. 

PAIREE —The name of the second best Variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Apnus (g. v) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red, 

PakKa, Pucca.—Ripe, mature, complete. 

Panas.—See DAK. 

PALEI.—A palanquin or fitter. 

Pan.—The betel vine, PIPE BETEL. 

PaXcHaMA.—Low caste, Southern India, 

PANOHAYAT.—({1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretica'ly the panchayat 
bas five (panch) members. 


Spitta. 
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PANDA.—A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 


PANDIT.~--A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahm In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 


PANSUPARI —Distribution of PAN and Supani 
(¢g v.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 


PAPAIYA,—Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Curica Papaya, 


PaRAB—A public places for the distribution 
of water, maintaimed by charity. 

PaRABADI —A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintaied by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

PaRDA, purdah.{1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn 
gosha 

PARDANASHIN.—Women who obscrve pur- 
dah, 


PARDESI —Foreign. Used in Bombay esgpe- 
clilly of Hindu servants, syces, d&c., from 
Northern India, 


PARGANA.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil in Northern India. 


PASHM.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
Hence Pashmina cloth. 
PASHTO, PUSHTO.--Language of the Pathans 


Paso.—A _ waistcloth. 
Pat, put,—A stretch of firm,hard clay. Desert. 


PATEL —A village headman, Central and 
Western India; syn. reddi, southern India 
gaonbura, Assam; padhapn Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi, Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra, ) 


PATIDAR,—A co-sharer In a village, Gujarat. 
PATTAWALLA. —See CHAPRASI, 


PATWARI.—A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam Madras; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan; 
talati, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg, mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 


PEON —See CHAPRASI, 


PESHKAR.—One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 


PESHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PILAO (pulav) —A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
nsed of chicken with rice and spices, 


PHULKARI.—An embroidered sheet; lit, 
flower-work. 
Pick, paisa.—A copper or bronze coin 


worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PICOTTAH.—A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern Jnudia; syn. 
dhenku! or dhenkull, or dhikli, Northern India. 


PrpaL.—Sacred fig tree. Ficus Religiosa, 
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fin.—A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 
PonGy!.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 


POSTIN, Posteen.—A coat or rug of shcep 
sk®fn tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 


PRABHAT PHERI —Lit. ‘ Morning round,” 


of parties going round carly mm the morning 
singing political songs. 


PRANT.—An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

PRANT OR PRANT SAHEB—Sub Divisional 
Officer (10 Bombay Presideicy ). 


PRESIDENCY.—A former Division of British 
India. 


PRINCE.—Term used in English courtesy for 
‘* Shahzada,” but specially conferred in the 
case of ‘* Prince of Arcot’”’ (called also ‘‘ Armin 
1-Arcot *’). 


PROTECTED.—Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision 13 exercised but 
less than 1n the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

PROVINCE —One of the large Divisions | 
British India. 

Pusa.—Worship, Hindu. 

PouyaRI —The priest attached to a temple, 

PUNDIT.—See Pandit. 

PurANA.—Lit. ‘old ’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi 
cal ‘group’ ; (3) also to “‘punch-marked’ coins. 

PurNA SwARkAJ.—Complete independence. 

PUROHIT—A domestic chaplain or spiritua 
guide, Hindu. 

PwE.—An entertainment, Burma 


PYALIS—Bandg Of revellers who accompan 
the Muharram processions, 


QILLA.—A Fort. 

Rapi —Any crop sown after the main South 
West monsoon. 

RaG, RaGiInt —Mode in Indian music. 


Raai (Eleusine corocana)—A small mille! 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni. 


RaAlJL-GanI.— Railway trau 
RalyaT OR RyoT.—Farmer. 


RaJA —A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, bu 
inferior to ‘* Maharaja’. The feminine 
Rant (Princess or Queen), and 1f has the varia: 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rar, Rawal, Raua’ 
Ratkuar, Ratkbar and Ratkat. The form Ri 
18 common in Bengal, Rao in S. & W, India. 


RaJ KUMAR—Son of a Raja 

RaJ RAJESHWAR.—King of Kings. 

RaMOsHI —A caste whose work 1s to wate. 
and ward 1n the village lands and hence use 


for any chaukidar (g, v.) Actually a criminal trib 
in Maharashtra. 


RaNna.—A title borne by some Rajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of Raja. 


RaNi.—The wife or widow of a Raja. 
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RANN OR RUNN —Flat land flooded in the 
monsoon and incrusted with salt when dry,e g., 
the Rann of Cutch. 


RANZA.—Mausoleum, shrine. 


RAO.—A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
nt to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 


REGAR.—Name for a black soi! in Central 
ind Southern India, which is very retentive 
* moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 


REGULATION.—A term formerly applied to 
'rtain provinces to show that the Regulations 
ir full code of legislation applied to them. 


REH —Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
‘oe surface of the soil, Northern India. 


RESFRVED —Forests intended to be Main- 
alned permanently. 


RicKsHAw —A one or two seat Vehicle on 
‘wo wheels drawn by coolies, used 1n the hills. 


RISALDAR.—Commander of a troop of horses. 
RouwI, Roz —Nilgar, 


Rowv.—A kind of fish, LASEO ROHITA, 
Rot1.—Bread. 


Roza —Muslim fast during Ramazan. 
Mausoleum (corruption of “‘ rauza.”’) 


_ RyotwarkI —Lhe system of tenure in which 
land revenue 1s imposed on the actuat occupunts 
of holdings. 


SiBHA —Assembly, Meeting, Council, Cong: 
ress 


SaADHU —A Hindu ascetic. 


SADR, sudder.—Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly apphec 
to the Appellate Courts. 


SAFA JANG—A long-handled battleaxe carriex 
by Jat Sikhs. 


SAFFLOWER —A thistle which yields a yellov 
dye from its petals and oi] from its seed 
(CARTH AMUS TINCTORIUS), Ver, kardai, kushantj 


SAHEB.—The native Hindu term used to c 

ofa Luropean(‘* Mr Smith ’’ would be mentione 
‘* Smith Saheb,” and his wife ‘‘ Smit 

Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing 1t would b 
“Saheb,” fem. ** Saheba,” without the name) 
occasionally appended to a title in the sam 
way as ‘* Bahadur,” but inferior (=master 

SAHIBZADA —Son of @ person of consequence 

SAID, SAYID, SAIYID, SDI, SYED, Syup - 
Various forms for a title adopted by those wh 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed 
grandson Husain 

SaL — 4 useful timber tree in Northern Indi: 
SHOREA BOBUSTA. 

SAMBAR.—A deer, CERBVUS UNICOLOR; By! 
gjarau. 

SAMITI.—Association, Union, Assembly. 

SAN.—Bombay hemp, CROTALARIA JUNCE. 

SANAD—(1) A charter or grant, giving | 
name to a class of States in Central India hel 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grant 

SANGATHAN,—Literally tying together. 
movement which aims at unity and the knov 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindu 
A movement to unify the Hindu Communi 
against Don-Hindu aggression. The Hinc 
counterpart of the Musalman ‘‘Tangim” gq. 


Also 
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SANGRAM SAMITI —War Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movemcnt. 


SANNYASIL.—A Hindu mendicant, 
SARI.—A long piece of cloth worn by women. 


SARANJAM.—Land held revenue tree oron a 
reduced quit-rent im consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 


SARDAR (corrupted to SIRDAR) —A leading 
Government official, either civil or mulitary, 
even a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ‘‘ Diwan” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans. But Mohammedans 
are ‘* Wali,” ‘* Sultan,” ‘‘ Amir,” 
** Mirza,”’ ‘‘ Mian,” and ‘* Khan.” 


SARKAR.—(1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 


SARSUBAH —An Officerin charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 


SaTI.—Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 


SAHUKAR, SAUhAR, SOWKAR.—Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc ; money lender. 


SATYAGRAHA —(lit, Insistence on truth), 
passive resistance, 

SATYAGRAHI—A passive resister, one who 
willfollow the truth wherever 1t may lead. 


SATTA,—Speculation, 


SAUDAGAR.—Merchant, 


Sawal.—A Hindu title implying a slight 
listinction (it. one-fourth better than others). 


SawBwa.—A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 


SEMAL or cotton tree.—A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity af floss, BOMBAX MALABARICUM. 

SEROW, sarau.—A goat antelope, NEMOR- 
HAEDUS BUBALINUES. 


SETH, SHETH.—Merchant, banker. 


SETTILEMENT.—(1} The preparation of 4 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern: 
ment revenue from land; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created, (3) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 


SHAHID.—A Musalman martyr. 


SHAHZADA—Son of a King. 
SHAIKH or SHEIKH (A1abic)—A chief. 


 SHAMS-UL-ULAmMA—A Mohammedan 
enoting ‘* learned.” 


_ SHAMSHER-JANG.—‘'Sword of Battle”’ 
sitle of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 


title 


(a 


SHANBHOG.—See Parwakl. 
SHASTRAS,—The religious law-books of the, 
Hindus. 


_divinaties. 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
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SHEGADI, seggaree, Shigri —A pan on3 feet 
with live charcoal in it, 


SHER,—Tiger, 


SHER, ser, seer—A weight, of measure Varyipg 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway seer is about 2 lbs. 

SHETH, shethia —A Hinduor Jain merchant. 

SHIAS —Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khahifate of the first three Khalifs, 

SHIGHRAM —See TONGA 

SHISHAM or slssi —Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

SHRADDHA.—Annual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the manes. 

SHRUTIL— Literally “heard ’’. Vedas revealed 
to inspired Rishis. 

SHROIF —Banker. 


SHUDDHI.—Literally purification. A move 
ment started in Rajputana and Northera India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, hke 
the Malakana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retamed many 
Hindu practices. 


Sip1.—A variation of ‘‘ Said.” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Presidency. 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
ther Army. 

SILLADAR.—A native trooper who furnishes 
bis own horse and equipment. 

SINDHIA —See under ‘* Gaekwar.” 

SMRITI.—Unrevealed Laws, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

SoLa.—A water-plant with a valuable pith. 


AESOHYNOMENE ASPERA, 
SONI, SoMAR.—Goldsmith. 
SowakR —A mounted soldier of 
SowKaR —Merchant. 


SWADESHI —Lit Swa-one’s own, deshi=of 
country ‘Lhere 1s actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the “‘ Swa ” «mphasising the 
preference against everything “* par,’’ foreign. 


constablc, 


SRI OR SaRL.—Lit. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
& person much respected (never addressed 
to him, nearly =‘* Esquire’’). used also of 
The two forms of spelling are 


s (that of s in the German Stadt). 

SRIJOT, SRiyUr.—Modern Hindu equivalent 
of “‘ Mr.” 

STUPA or tope.—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 


SUBAH —{1) A province under Mahomedan 
rale; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (8) a group of Districta or 
Division, Hyderabad, 


SUBAHDAR.—{1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan ruje; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

SUB-DIVISION.—A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

SULTAN.—A King. 
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SUNNAT.— Traditional law followed by Sunnis, 


SUNNIS —Musalmans who accept the first 
four Khalifs as lawful successors of the Prophet 


Supagi —The fruit of the betel palm, ARICA 
OATEOHU. 


SUPERINTENDENT.—(1) The chief police officer 
ina District , (2) the officialin charge of a hill 
station , (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 


Surti—Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Luropeans, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati. Also called ‘‘ Lala” or “ Lala” 


Swamt—A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
apphed to Shankaracharyas, Mahants oi Math, 
etc 


SYOK, sais.—A groom. 
SyED, SyUD.—More variations of ‘‘ Said ” 


TABLIGH.—The Mahomedan conversion move 
ment. 


TaBur.—See TAZIAH. 


TAHSIL —A revenue sub-division of a District 
syn taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma. 


TAHSILDAR —The officer in charge of a tahsil 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township ofhcer, 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda His duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 


TAKAVI —Loans made to agriculturists for 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvements 
syn tagai Also ‘“Tagavi” (M ‘ Taga ’) 
Bombay. 


TAKLI—Small distaff for spimning yarn 
brought into fashion by Mr Gandhi 


TaL.—Lake; Musical time. 


TALAK.— Mahomedan term for divorce 
TaLatI.—Village accountant, 


TALAY, or talao.—A Jake or tank. 


TALUEK, taluka.—The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar <A_ revenue 
sub-division of a District, Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore; syn. tashil. 

TALUKDAR.—A Jandholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India (1) An 
Official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collec tors 
(Second and Third Talukdars), (2) a land 
hojder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat 


TALPUR.—The name of a dynasty in Sind 
TAMAKHU, TAMBAKU.—Tobacco, 


TaMASHA —Entertainment, gala 
sense, exhibition. 

TAMBU.—Tent in the Bombay Presidency. 

TAMTAM, tumtum,.—A North Indian name for 

light trap or cart. 

TANK.—In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water 
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TANZIM.— Literally ‘* organization.”” A move- 
Ment among the Mahomedans which aims at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India, 


TAPEDAR —Sce PAatwakRl. 


TARAL—A moist swampy tract; the term 
Specially apphbed to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 


TARI, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
juice of the date 1s called Sendhi. 


TASAR, tussore —Wild silkworms, ANTHERAEA 
PAPHIA, also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk, 


TALTI —Brush woo Jfence or hurdle. 


Tazi4 —Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival, syn tabut, Marathi, dola. 


TEAK —A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TECTONA 
GRANDIS, 


TEI EGRAPHIO TRANSFERS.—See Council bills. 


THAGI, thuggee.—Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 


THAKUR —(1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India, (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 


Mans, (3) a petty chief, (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 


THAMIN —The brow-antlered deer, Burma 
CERVUS ELDI 


THANA.—Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 


Tip or Tmr.— Locust. 


TIKA —(1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head , (2) vaccination. 


TIKA SAHEB.—Heir-apparent 1n several North 
Indian States. 


TIKAM—-The English pickaxe (of which 
“pikass 1s the common corruption ‘ Tikam” 
1s derived in dictionaries from Likshna—sSharp). 


Tin —An oilseed, SESAMUM INDIOUM; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 


TiLak —({Short a) the caste marh on the 
forehead amonz Hindus. 


TINDAL, tandel.—A foreman, sabordinate 
Officer of a ship. 


TIPAI, Teapoy —A table with 3 legs, ad hence 
used of any small European style table, 


TITAR.—Partridge. i 


ToLA.—A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 


ToNGa —A one or two horsed Vehicle with a 
covered top , syn. SHIGHRAM. 


Totr —The word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates It 1s 
derived from the Kanarese thofa and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 
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TSINE.—Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, Bog SONDAIOUS - syn. healing 
und banteng. 


TUMANDAR.—A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 


ULEMA, (Plural of Alum) —Mahomedan learned 
mcp. 


Um4na — Term implying the Nobles collec 
tively, Plural of ‘Ami.’ 


UmBakR —A wild fig—(FICUS GLOMERATA) 


UMEpWAaR—A hopeful person, onc who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation , candidate. 


Unit—A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 


Unpv —Hindustan1 language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hind}, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 


UntaL—A wild sheep in North-Western 
Injua, OVIS VIGNEI. 


Urnip, Upip —A pulge, * black grain “© (PHa- 
SEROLUS MUNGO} 


Urvs —Mahomedin fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint 


UsaR —Soi] made barren by sa'ine efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 


USTAD —Master, teacher, one skilled in any 
art or scicnce, 


UTI AMNA.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the deith ofa 
person Among Parsis, a religious ceremony 
held on the third day aiter the death of a 
person, 


VAHIVATDAR —Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-divi-ion with both executive and magis 
terial functions, Baroda; syo tahsildar, 


Valp or Baidya (15 also a caste in Bengal) —A 
native doctor practising the Hindu systcm of 
medicine. 


Vani —(1) 4 class of legal practitioners, (2) 
an agent gencrally. 


VEDA.—Revealed sacred books of Hindus, 
VEDANTA.—The philosophy of the Upanishads 
VIHARA.—A Buddhist monastery, 


VILLAGE —Usually applied to 4 certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the Lnglish parish. 


VILEAGe UNION.—An area in which focal 
affairs are administered by a small comuuttee, 
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W AAzZ,.—Mahomedan sermon. 


Wapa or Wapi —(1) An enclosure with houses 
built round facmg a ecntre yard, (2) private 
closed land near a Village 


¢ 
WAKF—A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment, 


Wall —Like ‘‘ Sardar’’ ‘he Governor of 
Khelat 1° so termed whilst the Chiefs ot habul 
are both ‘’ Wali” and ‘* Muar.” 


Wao —A step well. 


WaATAN —A wordof many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoycd by the person who performs 
gome service useful for Govctnment or to the 
village community 


Wazik —The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 


WET RATF —The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


WRITER —South Indian equivalent of Labu. 
LAMA —Hindu god of death 


Yoaa—A system of Hindu philosophy 
Practice of breath control, etc, said to give 
supernatural powers. 


Yoat —A Hindu ascetic who follows the \cga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete control over bodily functions. 


YUNANI —Lit Greek, the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans. 


ZABARDAST —Lit. “‘ Upper hand,” 
strong, oppressive. 


hence 


ZABARDASTI —Oppres<ion, 
ZAMINDAR —A ltandholder, 


ZAMINDARI —(1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar, (3) the system of 
tenure 1n which land revenue 18 1mposed on an 
wdividual or community occupying the position 

of a landlord. 


ZANANA-—-Of women Women’s apartment, 
harcm 


ZIARAT —Pilgrimage Zivrat gah, any shrine 
ortomb to which people go in pilgrimage, 


ZIkk —Commemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan suint, 


Zita —A District, 


7OR-TALADI —Tribute pafd tt» Junagalb 
Dirvar by numerous Kathiawar States, 


ZUM, ZUIUM.—Tyranny, Oppression. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Naxtto the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India isdrawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. Inits simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich. 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the lJoincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the Jeft shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga. Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears & long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
Other varieties prevail, Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles: folded brims, 
projecting brims: Jong strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “‘ parrot’s 
beak ’’ of the Maratha turban~—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a trained ah 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hindu, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
fisherman may wear a short coat anda cap, 
and may carry a watchin his pocket; yet, ag 


he must work for long hoursin water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist In front. Vhe Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects lone baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover thefr feet with stockings and boots acter 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes.—The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice: on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a plece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussainan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil whea they appear in public: a few converts 
from Hinduism have not. borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and {fn Southern India they 
have not. 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
patted in the middie of the head, plaited and 
rolied into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high easte Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The’former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front. over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grov it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual, Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into acrest, in imitation of tha god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
Others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist— 
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until motherhood 1s attained, and by some 
even later—and the toes Children wear 
aoklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotus, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation 18 
gold or silver. 


Caste Marks.—Caste marks constitute & 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especial'y of the higher castes The simplest 
mark is a round spot on theforehead It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and 18 omitted in 
mourning and on fast days It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it 18 made with ground 
Bandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshm1 1s the goddess of prosperity, 1t 18 said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt honzontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes Some Varshnavas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used 18 a kind of yel 
Jowish clay To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste 18 a favourite kind of 
toilet, expecially in the hot season, Beads of 
Tulsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
eleocarpus ganurus, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiya sect, 
Buspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hanr, 
smear their bodies with aches. Religious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry pescock’s 
feathers. 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way The 
red liquid with which the evil eye 1s averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Sik: Akali ls fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason tan 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 


Shiva —India ia a land of tempies, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased, 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers, 
He has three eyes, one 10 his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top ot 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges His abode is the Mount Kalas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
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source, Round his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise, He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his ¥ehicle 
1s a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs An esoteric mean- 
ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
personality The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present and future’ the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote monthé, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 


Ganpati—Ganesh or Ganpati, the ‘on 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, 1s 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking 18 begun with a prayer to 
him He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons 1n his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He 1s said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attach the moon for 
ridiculing him The different parts of his body 
are also esoterically explained, Hus vehicle ia 
a Tat 


Parvati —Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, 1s worshipped under various names and 
forms She is at the head of all female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kah, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, 18 oneof her 
flerce manifestations, In this form she 18 
black* a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth: besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses in her hands and round her 
neck are shulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi Gouri, to whom 
offerings are made 1n Indian homes at an annual 
festival, 13 benign On the othe: hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
** mothers.” 


Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, 1s the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which 1s seated 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. Ip 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son 18 the god of love To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Rama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He is always ac- 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brcther 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with )omed hands, 13 Hanuman, the monkey 
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chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Ravana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a flute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 


Brahma is _ seldom worshipped: only a 
couple of temples dedicated to bim have yet 
been discovered in all India. 


Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified herces and heroines who 
fil! the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship 1s offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred Jiterature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not m:-ntioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated 10 the works of modern 
galnts. 


The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hindwsm. But their view of 
Divinity 13 different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opmuion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists, 


Images—Besides invisible powers and dei* 
fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and behef in spirits a% che cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Saraswati: Hanuman, the monkey 
of Rama: one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger’ one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly hon 
The cow 1s a useful anima: to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensible, and he 
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Th. personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quanty, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, 1s content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It 18 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red: gold 
or silver: gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
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treats her as his mother. So did the Rishi of 
old, who often subsisted on milk and frwts and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent 1s carved, may be 
seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
sacred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated The ocean and certain 
freat rivers are held sacred. Certain moun 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandak: and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 


Worship —Without going into a temple,one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent stone 18 treated under a tree. 
It 19 washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers. food 12 @ vessel 18 placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round if, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : yewels are placed 
on the idol: and the otterings are on a larger 
scale Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars, The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses, 


Domestic Life —Of the daily domestic tife 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated * the latter may shock him 


| for a Hindu dead body 1s generally carrred on 


a few pieces of bamboo lashed together: a thin 
cloth 13 thrown over it and the bedy 18 t:ed to 
the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin, 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanguin with great pomp, 
The higher castes cremate the dead: others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead ip 
Towers of Silence, 
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a stone: small or tall, weak cr strong: a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog’ and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the-epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna: Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible: Nakula a mongoose. Shunaka 
a dog: Shukaa parrot Shringaahorn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
:8 a diamond: Ratna or Ratan a jewel: Sonu 
or Chinna gold: Vell: or Belli, in the Dravidien 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are Often called after the davs of the week on 
whch they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned, When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new stage of civilisation It 
is doubtful whether the Animists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by then To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to mvite him to do harm If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
Originally human 


High-caste practices —The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
otten the name of a deity 18 on hus lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe 
tately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy Vishnu 1s 
p pervader Govinda is the cowherd Krishna 
Keshava has fine hair Rama is a delighter 
Lakshmana 18 fu*ky Nazavana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters 
Ganesha 1s the Lord of Shiva’s hosts Dinakara 
is the luminary that makei the day Subvah- 
manya ig a brother of Ganesha Sita 1s a 
furrow Savitri aray of light Tara a star 
Radha prosperity Rukmim is she of golden 
ornaments Bhama ot the glowing heart 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names and they may be free’y drawn 
upon and paraphrased 1n naraing one § chiidren 
and the whole Hindu pantheon 1s as crowded 
as it is Jarge When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that sore evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness she gives them ugly namxs, 
guch as Keru rubbish or Ukirda dungmil or 
Martoba, the mortal Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvatt Ganga Bhagirath: Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name 
perhaps because a river 13 an embiem of devi 
ousncss and inconstancy as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
Curious custom if a child 15 born on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental 


Family names —When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be aided to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Keshatriya’s, 
Guota to a Vaishvas and Dasa to a Shudras 
Thia rule is fairly well observed in tne case of 
the first two titles, but the meanmg of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and tre proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god Thus, although Kajidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra Ramnadas, the famous 
guru of Shivaji, was a Brahmin The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self w servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
thig sect very commonly add Das to thur 
names The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names Sha tn, 
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Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya changed in Bengal into 
Mukery, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brahmanical profession of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred bools Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs the title, Singh 
(ion) has become mcre popular than the ancient 
Varma The Sindti Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and js not confined to any caste, 
The Bengal famuy names like Bose and Ghose, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed, 
Shet chief of a guild or a town becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya titte, in Southern India Mudauvar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
the tities of important castesip Malabar Ram, 
Lal Nand Chand are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India 
Suffixes like Ji, a8 in Ramji or Jamshedyji, the 
Kanarese Appa the Telugu Garu the feminine 
Bai or Devi are honorific Prefixes ike Babv, 
Baba Lala Sodhi Pandit Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific 


Professional names —lamily names some 
times denote a profession in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta Kulkarr: Deshpande Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navte are the names of offices held in former 
times One family nime may mean a flour 
Seller another a cane seller, and a third a 
liquor seller To insert the father’s name 
between one 3 personal and the family name is 
a common practice in Western India It ia 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain plice the cuthx ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ 1g 
ili dt the nime cf the plaice anlit mikes a 
tamil mnhame m We tein India Thus we 
Inty hav Chiylunkars anl Stratwallahs cr 
with ut thes afhyeswe may hiv Bhavnagris, 
Mililatr antl Jilimormas as) among | irsis 
‘Thus Va ud v lin lurang (hiplinka woul! be 
a Hinlu whose porsonal name 1s Vasudcy 3 
fathers nume P.undurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names But Mushms have no god 
or goddesses and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesqué as Hindu Appellations The agno 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others as well as honorific additions like han 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history Their surnames §fre- 
quentiy indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India Bath- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell tale 
names 
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Ih India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Tine Arts, and those apvlied to industry 
as was the case in Lurope during the nineteenth 
rentury, As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 


Historical —The degree of proficiency at- 
tamed in art by Indians prior to B C 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancemcnt 
in Itteriture, and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preccded them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. C 250 do not exist ‘The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows — 


Name Dates ‘Locality of the best 
Lxamples 
Buddhist . BC250— Ylora, Ajanta, Kal 
AD 7a0. Sanchi 
Jana .. .AD1000— Tllora, Mount Abu, 
1300 Palitana. 


Brahminical 4D 530to Lillora, I lk phanta, 
the prescot Orissi1, Bhuvanes- 


day war, Dharwar 


Chalukyan A D1000— Umber Somnathpur, 
1200 Ballur 

Dravidian A D1350— Lora, Tanjore, Ma- 
1750 dura, Linnevells, 

Pathan ~ AD1200— WVelhi, Mandu, Jaun 
1550 pore 

Tndo-Saracenic A D 1920— Lnihore, Delhi, Agra, 
1760 Amber, Biyyapur. 


Buddhist Architecture Js maimly exemplified 
by the roch-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Zopes or sacred 
mounds ‘he interior decorations, and evxter- 
nal facades of the former and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being dcrived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlter period ‘lhe characteristic 
features of these temples are horse shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admif light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls, Jaina Architectureis found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu ‘lhe ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail, Constructiona] 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 


Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
Btyles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrime for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches ‘The outer forms vary. ‘he northern 


Bre*iminical temyles have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dr.vidian style are crowned by a horwontal 
system of storied towcrs, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, 18 orcamental with a central 
cell and figures in igh rchef ‘The Chalukyan 
style 1s affectud by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five 
fold bands of external ornament, 18 the prin 
cipil ‘feature Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Ahutub Mosque and Minar 
‘Lhe characteristics of the style are severity 
of outlne, which 18 sometimes combined witb 
elaborate decoration due, it 1s stated, to the 
emplovment of Hindu craffsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence but purer examplcs are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu _ Indo Saracenic 
Architucture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
i richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, itg 
crowning example being the Ty Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Buapur at a slightly later date 
ethibit a certain Turkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materils in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
eritics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions, 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Lattehpore-Sikn and Byapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
Indit The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled tn extent elsewhere, 1s 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers The most notable 
constructioni contnbution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture —The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modern times One 
or two reliefs and certain gizantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taxen generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civul statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed , for no contempo- 
rary portrait figurcs, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the muns 
of ancicnt India, as they have from those of 
Lgypt, Greece and Rome. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of rehgion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo 
typed forms to which 1t became bound The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
excceds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
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and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
tation and vivid expression of movemeni, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Klephanta. The great Trimurthi in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement; 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mags; and an overpowering ingenuity 
in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is  verv 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometiic ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more Satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination 
of the two styles and Fattehpore Sikri is a 
ane example of the mixed style of 
kbar. 


Painting.—Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, Lut 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon. These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Caves remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered in 1816. They are 

ainted in a species of tempora ; and when first 
brought to light were well preserved but they 


have greatly deteriorated owing to ¢he well | Company 


meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the authorities. The Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to- 
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were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phage of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the caligraphist. As {ts range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail, 
The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. Itis very signi- 
ficant that up to the best period of Mughal 
painting, the reign of Jehangir, Luropcan ideas 
in art, pltuies, and prints were extensi\ely 
patronised by the Emperor. This broad eclec- 
ticism oi the Moghuls isin marked contrast to 
the opinions ot Mr. Havell and his school of 
critics who have severely criticised the facilities 
of advanced tiaining in Indian art schools 
which Bombay in particular has adopted with 
mark d success. 


Modern Painting.—Asthe reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul Painting becoming 
stereotyped in its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 


wards the preservaticn and study of these mural | century of its administrative history between 
paintings. The second period of Indian painting | the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian : the ‘‘ Company " was too fully oceupied in 


artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was dune to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon 4a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 


fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived, Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
Into the country, Greek and ita derivative styles 
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of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildmgs in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern, ‘The practical result was 
the same : for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy As there 
were no sculptora in Ladia capable of modelling 
or carving civil soulpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England, and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by Luropean painters 
who visited India or by artists in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Arche- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859 In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
clalism and artistic degradation , but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 


The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India, and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
pevuay modelled upon a definitely European 

asis, The work of the Schools of Art mn 
rezard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where, and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it 1s suffictunt to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article, The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of pamting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field , forin addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the applied arts It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction m 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
india by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters, Mr. MHavell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India 1n 1907) banished from 
within 1t3 walls every vestige of Luropean 
art, and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, 1s not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and nceded but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with litcurary ability, bached by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
Severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting, He was fortunate in finding 
& willing and equally enthusiastic fnend 
in Mr, Abipandranath Tagore, an artist of 
Imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 
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devotion to Ins art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepts, 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta Schoo) of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models , and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes Interesting a8 many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, thew outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions. 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
msnt mainly upon Europeans tin England and 
India 


Bombay School of Art —The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern Indla 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood kipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr Havcll. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with European literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are tratned and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it 13 not possible for modern 
Indians now to recapture the spirit which 
aione gave Vitality to the great works of 
the past ; that without this spirit, the conven- 
tions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
unproiitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medieval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality ulustrat- 
ing evely educational] text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it 18 essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 

ave before them the masterpieces of European 
art , and that, with the wide adoption of Luro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it 18 neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. Jhere are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sens», 
composition and design, and the science ot 
colour harmony, 

Among the developments during Mr. Burns’ 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
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was abolished in 1926 Mr Burns retired In pew movements in art training In India ; but 


1918 and was succecded in 1919 by 
present Principal, Mr. W [ Gladstone Solomon, 
R.B 


The guiding principle with Mr Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 


paint what they sce, and further to cncour | 
age by all possible means their natural progress 


in the decorative direction towards which thelr 
mnherent instinct most obviously urges them 
He has always maintained that theory 1n regard 
to the trainmg of Indian Art students 13 m 
itseli unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice; and as Mr Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for miny years 1% 18 pos 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his systcm 
of training, 


The Life Classes which were organised at the 
end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent judges as well up to the Icvel of the 
Life Classes of the Luropean Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of traiming, for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Lifeis quite 
capable of negativing 1t8 own object In India 
where the decorattve instinct 1s inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawine are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class 18 even more palpable So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Pamting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd, As ths class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has Jong been popularly 
known as the Class of “fural Painting This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Room which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924 A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its acaaemic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 








the|the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase 
now number over 600 1n all sections of the 


in the number of its students (who 


School) has been continuous since it” took its 
present line Jt 18 significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public mterest im Art fn West- 
India has synchronised with these acti- 
vities. 


‘Lhe School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil 
son the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
buildings at New Delhi Ihe result of the 
Competition was notificd in October 1928, when 
{lve artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Lombay ynd Lahore schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new secretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undeit oh the decoration of Committce Room 
“A” (in the North Bloch) and the paintings, 
which were cxecuted in oll8 On Canvas, were 
fished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middl: of Sepsember 
1929 ‘these decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, 8\}mbolising the matin 
periods ot Indian Art and the different branches 
of the Fine and Applied Arts. in April 1929, 
the Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, tae 
Principal (Mr. W I Gladstore £olomon) being 
made Director, In October 1930 the latter 
organised an cxhibition of the work of all 
Dupartments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The kxhibition was very well 
petronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the arteritics and the Press Her 
Majest, the Queen Lmprcss graciously patro- 
nised the cambition and sclected several of the 
piuntings displayed 
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The archiecture of India has proceeded on 
fines of 1t° own, and Its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fer.our of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building matersals—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what 1t was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indiin architec- 
ture is a eubject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on It has yet to be written 
The subject 13 a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art ts forcign to the European and few 
can entirely understard it, While art criticism and 
analysis 19 a branch of study that the Indian 


has not.as yet develuped to its full extent 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearty impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and jt 1s sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely Luropean a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
insight in this yarticular direction Fergus 
son’s classification by races and religions 1s, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Chirist- 
fan era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 


religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B. 
272 to 236" Eten 
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Buddhist Work 


Fergusson s first architectural period 1s 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway 
@ peraaps the most noted example Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas 
terles Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest intcrest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be foun! 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of harli 
Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora,and Kanhert A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing ‘his is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
uresk, to be observed in the detasls The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columne bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fauly common assump 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to Ruropean influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others ag will be pointed out later 


The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order Of this rich and beautiful stvle the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
* Tower of Victory ’ at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles 


The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tre South of India 
It 13 seen in manv rock cut temp'es as at Liiova 
Where the remarkable ‘ kylas’’ 13 an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock complete 
not only with respect to 1‘s interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its eaterior 
It is as it were a life size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ar undertaking of vast and to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry ‘Lhe 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam 
Chidambaram Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style 


The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Fergusson s two next divisions of classification 
the ‘ Chalukyan” of South central India, 
and the “Northern or Indo Aryan style 
The differences and the similarities are appa 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he 1s 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
* Hindu’ —however unselentific he may there 
by stand confessed Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men 


tioned as particularly worthy of study —Those | 


at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur Benares 
Gwalior &c The palace of the Hindu Raya 
Man Singh at Gwalior s among the most beauti 
ful architectural examples in India So alo 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur 


Indo Saraccnic 


Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
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called the Ind» Saracenic * which deve 
loyed after the Mahomedan conquest Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent 1emarkable modtfi- 
cations The dome not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders was now forcel on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature 
Ihe requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings and Icd to the dovejopment 
ot other decorative forms Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty mere richnes of sculptured surface 
and the esthetic and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
Same degree 


Foreign Influence 


There would appear to be a conflict petween 
archeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
I dian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahomedans the extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art a? having 
been due to foreign importation ‘The Gan- 
dharin sculp ures with their Greek tendency 
the development of new forms and modes of 
vreatment to whch allusion has been made, 
the sim lariti s to be found between the Maho- 
medan buillings of India and those of North 
Afnica awund Europe the introduction of the 
minaret and above al the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Duropeans 
during Mogul imes are cited in support of 
the theors On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing vicw to be 
due to the preva] ng European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of J urope and the best things In art by way 
of Greece To them the Gandharan sculp 
ture instead of bemg the best is the worst 
in Yndia even because of its Greeh tincture 
Lhey find in the truly indigenous work beau 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Greco Bactrian sculptures and pent to thore 
cf Borobuder in Java the wok of Buddhist 
colonists from India wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an tmmunity trom destructive 
mfluences given by the Insular position, as 
sbowing the best examples of the art extant, 
{t is probabk thit a just estimate of the merits 
of the controvers\ with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed til time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and Weat 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan 
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work, especially in the Hght of the dis-simi- 
larities between the latter, They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 
yet remained in ita essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The munaret the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moclem mfluence, were yet, 
s0 far as their detailed treatment and crafte- 
manship are concerned, rendered 1n a manner 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson 1s usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E B Havell whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer Mr. Havell prac 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one ccrtinuous homogeneous Indian made of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied. 


Agra and Delhi. 


Agra and Delhi may be regarded as th? 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic styie— 
the former for the renowned Iaj Mahal, for 
Ahbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikhn, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjyid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Dellu 
we have the great Jumma Musjid,the Fort, 
the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, «c., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. ‘lwo other great 
centres may be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
viduahities that differentiated the varieties 
of the stvle there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that o the other. These are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Biyapur on the Dehhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency, 
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Ahmedabad. 


At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhe 
and Champanir there seems to be less of 1 depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while tte dome 
though constantly employed, wag there never 
developed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion fhe 
Ahmedapad work 1s propioly most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty ofits stone ‘yall’— 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the valm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musyid. 


Bijapur. 


The characteristics of the Bijapur varlety 
of the style are equally strihing. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in _ that 
here the dome 1s developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known ‘‘ Gol Gumbaz’’—1s cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also waa 
here practically discarded tn favour 9f the arch 
The Bijapur stvie shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that 1s unequalled elsewhere in India 
though im richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North 
In this we recognize among other influences 
that of the prevailing material, the hard an- 
compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up witd the nature of the Gujarat 
freestone while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
choice of materials available—the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres, 


II. MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India 
divides itself sharply into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenous Indian ‘* Master- 
builder’”® to be found chiefly m the Native 
States, particularly those in Rajputana 
Second there 1s that of Bntish India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 
Western fdeas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, chiefly, mm the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has heen produced by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the meter, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of, 
expert training on the one hand and with de-| 
partmental methods on the other, 1t must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 


to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men, such of the reproach agamst 
the building of the British in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maimtamed 
a3 a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed. If 
this 1s soas to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the tramed modern 
architect has established himegelf, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and otter. 
wise 
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To the work of the indigenous “ master- | Bramarte’s work in Rome, or the Pantheon, or 


builder’? public attention hag of recent years , Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s 


Below there are the 


oeen drawn with some insistence, and the sug- | semi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be ways, the rows of comparatively small windows, 
directed *towards devising means for the pre-|some filled with pierced sandstone screens 
servation of what 1s pointed out—and now | somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 


universally acknowledged—to be a remarhable 
survival—almost the only one left in the world— 
of “living art,” but which 13 threatened with 
gradual extmction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions ‘he matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense he advocates of 
this View appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the ‘‘indigenous Indian” school 
of archeologists already mentioned, and to 
hate based their ideas on their own reading of 
the past, ‘Ihey still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but evcn within the 
Government services ‘Lheir opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official View both 
ag to archeology and art, have pointed to the 
“death ” of all the arts of the past in other 
countries ag an indication of a natural] law, and 
deprecate as wiste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
‘another futile revival”! The Buitishin India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot As those were wont to 
Feplace indigenous ait with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art, Thisis the view which, as we ha ve 
indicated, appears to have obtaied jor the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
of the principal, buildings im the new Capital 
was accordingly cntrustcd jomtly to two 
famous British architects, neithur of whom 
can be unduly influenced by cither yast 
or reccnt architectural practice so far ag 
Jadis 1s concerned ‘The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict The werk 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posteritv, If that 
work hag had its severe critics, It has also 
received the commendation of many. The 
cream domes set on tal) bases, m-e from 
the centie of the Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by cupolas have reminded some of 


effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout, The 
secretalilats were Meant No doubt to usher the 
visitor to New Delhi to the “‘ piece de resistance” 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy’s 
House, Standimg where it does, this buildmg 18 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the visitor, while its massive end bays, 
With stepped entablature capped by saucered 
fountains are said to give the architectural eye a 
feeling of safety against spreading This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator’s gaze 
travels down the unusual design of the metalled 
dome t0 the solid projecting bays that contain 
the statues of King George Vand Queen Mary, 
which complete the composition Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the “glaring 
disunity’ im Moghul buildings when the white 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone, for here, the two sandstones, red and 
(ream are blended and coordinated With 
regaid to the interior decorations of New Delhi, 
strenuous efforts were made by those who 
belteved in the enterprise as & point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry Out the Mural paintings required in the 
new buildings. After a creat deal of public 
agitation cn this subject in Bombay some com- 
missions of this kind were given by the 
Government of India, based on the results of a 
pubhic competition But inspite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paintings, and the 
proof furnished thereby of the Indian artist’s 
capacities for this kind of work, nothing further 
has been accomplished 1n the matter since the 
end of 1929, 


The controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, 1s too purely technical for its merjts 
to be estimated by tlie general reader or dis- 
cusscd here fs chief claim on our attention 
lics in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may sce the fruits of both 
schools of thought im the modern  brild- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
‘*master builders’ work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar, ‘he town of Lashkar in 
(swalio: State may be cited ag pecuharly rich 
in mstanccs of picturesque moder Indian 
street architceturc, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc, this class of work may be 
studied 1 many different forms both civil and 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrivl arts of Ind a formed 
two distinct groups) Lhe frst included those 
allied to, and dependent uyon, architecture , the 
eecond comprise those applicd to articles de voted 
to rehgious ritual , military weipons and 
trappings, domestic acccssorics and to personal 
adornment. 

‘Lhe articles of the frst group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position and the 
style of their dcsign and the character of thuir 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which thev were incorporated 
hose of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied 
Lxamples of work in both groups arc so numer- 
wus and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
aptliation, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review 
Although the desizn and treatment differ im 
the tuo groups, the materials used were often 
the same These matcrials cover a vory wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four matenals upon which 
the Indian craftsmans skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These arc stone, wood, 
metal and textiles 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan ‘Lhe former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it docs from 
remote antiquity, the latter was a variition of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India tn the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian tn 
character Lhe art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is bised upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual ‘Lhe obvious exprcs 
sion of this 1s shown jn the different motifs 
used for their ornament In Hindu ait all na- 
tural forms are accepted and emploved for deco- 
rative purposes , but jin that of the Wahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomcdan decora- 
tion is therefore maimly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited ‘Lhe keynote of Hindu work 1s 
exuberance, imaginaticn and poetry , that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste 
ihe Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing in their employment of orniment, the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often renches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many forelzn influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Recognition 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
1t3 Dational character. 


Stone Work.—Carved stone work is the 
principal form of decoration empleyed 19 
Hindu temples In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Gave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
frettud ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development 1t 13 not possible 
to trace. as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Medieval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the eirlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
lhere can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
Influence 1s apparent The keynote of Hindu 
design 1s rhythmic rather than symmetricil, 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement Inu the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action 1s shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
Is preserved despite the grcatest elaboration 
and detail The industry displayed 1s amazing, 
no amount of Jabour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen in carrymg out ther 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, 1s much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relicf and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing, while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building ‘The mention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing To obtaim a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attam the same 
end used precious materials, veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stoncs was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be onc eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to Sir George Birdwood states that ‘‘ the In- 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, Imposing effect of dazzling varietv of t1ch 
and brillant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems” This is true in a generil sense 
and ‘‘full many a gem of purest ray serene 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and picre 
ing But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Lurope to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. Sir G Watt has divided Indian 
stone work into three greit staves or types 212 
(1) from the excavation of Cave Temples and 
the construction of Buddhist topes (2) the 
building of Hindu Chalaky nand Jain Lemples 
(3) the Pithan and Moghul Mosques tombs 
and palaces It 19 interesting to note thi the 
Schoc], ciArt in India have given att ntion to 
thisindustry For instance the Bombay Schoc | 
of Art has to its er dit a number of public 
buildings adorned by mcans of ifs student, 
stone cutters 

Wood Work —With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has plaved a 
creat part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient wood work has been destroved by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec 
tivorous life of India and that which esciped 
these enemies was wiped out by iire and the 
sword It 13 therefore only possible to con 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed bv 
the copies in stone which have been preserved 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be scen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
brant per and beauty the structural 

eams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture, as the 
term 13 now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Luropeans introduced 
their own fashions These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, 1vory 
and metal, while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close gramed 
sandalwood 1s grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to wood work Teak, shisham, deodhar sandal 
wood, ebony, walnut, jun nim ind Madras ied 
wood are amony the chief woods used in India 
for ornamental work. 
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Metal Work —With the exception of weav 
Ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still emplovs the greatest number of artis 
tic craftsmen in India Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus she shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country ‘They exhibit that sense of 
Variety and touch of personal.ty which are only 
given by ths work of the human hand; and the 
shapes are those waich grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
implements In the technical treatment ot 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by these of other 
nations, except im the department of fine cast- 
ing In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, 1 higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by thc 
metal workers of Lurope and Japan It may 
be taken aS an 12xiom that the more beautiful 

he shape of an article 13, and this especiallv 
apphes to metal work, the less  necd 
exists for the decoration of its surface It is 
equally true thit the highest test of craftsman- 
ship 18 the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration ‘The reason being that the 
shehtest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but ean be hidden or disguised of 
ene which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely shiuful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc 
ed owed 1ts application a3 much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose Tor manv 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
Jhese solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of mans 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to he in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces—a note not present 
mn the craft work ef other countnes In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used 
Ihe ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured flgures, and those depicted 1n the paintings 
at. the Cave lemples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use ag similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an 1in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer persona} appeal 
than any other 

Textiles.—The textile industry 1s the widest 
m extent in India and 1s that in which her 
craftsmen have snown their highest achieve- 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal 1t least 
in stone, wood, and metal, but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelied them in the weaving of silken 
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fabrics. Some of the products of the loome 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom wéaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire, But 
for beauty of surface and Variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, kiJled by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
80 pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving, 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India, The nearest approach 
to these isin carpets and rugs. This art was 
jntroduced from Persia: but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest 
work of their instructors either in colour or 
design. 


Modern Conditions—In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal] materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible, A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would Jeave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these branches 
of art came into existence, were develup- 
ed and flourished {n India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such a. 
is now understood by the phrase’ but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industrial art in Kurope during the 
last century. 


The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industria] 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman : the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the pjace 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
fanction of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during the greater portion of that peflod Indla 
protected bv tho difficulties of transport, con- 
tivued Its’ Immemortal practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier Was removed bv the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With Jess time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools, 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen : to the gradual Joss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
natronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc. 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organ!sed and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. ‘heir business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factorites with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and arfistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial] and Local Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the cloud of depression, which has 
hung over it for a century past into the 


sunlight of prosperity, 


es 
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Archeology. 


The ancient monuments of India are as varied 
as thvy are numerous Until a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brich and stone 
erections of the Maurya period a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh illustrative of the Vedic 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century BC, and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Rajagriha of about 
the same period The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture has 
been of wood and had completely perished The 
recent excavations, however at Mohenjo-daro 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjxb have 
completely revolutiomsed ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennia BC and probably much earher still 
India was in possession of a highly developed 
elvilization with large and populous cities 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 


of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at. 


that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt Both at Mohenjodiro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 


The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo daro belong to the three latest citics 
on the site Those of the third or earliest are 
the best in style those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, but there are others which appcar to 
have been temples and one—of particularly 
massive proportions—is a large bath surrounded 
by fenestrated gallemes and halls All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys with staircascs giving 
access to the upper rooms In and around the 
ruins have been found many mmor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery engraved 
seals of stone and ivory and past copper 1m 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain 


These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia BC of 1 Inghly developed city hfe 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as _ well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens 
at least equal to thot found in Sumer anda supe 
rior to that prevailing 1n contemporary Baby 
lonia and kgypt The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
It is a point of interest thit the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo daro resemble the 
common variety grown in the Punjab to day 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
included beef, mutton and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and ghanal, fresh fish from the 








That they possessed a well developed system 
of writing 1s evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engiaved with well executed 
animal devices and pictographic legends in an 
unknown script The method of disposal of 

_the dead at Mohenjo daro 18 uncertain but at 

| Harappa two types of burial have been met 
with namely complete burials along with 
funerary pottery, and “pot burials” Only 
27 of the latter have been examined and these 
were found to contain skulls and human bones 
and are seemingly fractional burials 


This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
as far as Rupar in the Ambala Distriet, relatively 
| close to the watershed of the  Sutle) 

and Jumna and it 1s therefore highly improbable 
|that this crvilization was confined to the 
Indus Valley and therecan hardly be any 
reasonable doubt that future researches will 
trace it into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
long period of more than 2,000 years that 
separates the pre histnioric monuments 
referred to above from the historic period 
of India, little or nothing 1s yet known but 
there 1s every hope that this gap in our know 
[edge may be filled in by further excavations 

From the time of the Mauryas, 2¢, 3rd century 
BC, the history of architecture and the forma- 
tive arts of India 1s clear and can be traced with 
relative precision 


Monumental Pillars—The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period include, besides the caves to be referred 





| to below, the woodcn pahsade (4th century BC) 


which surrounded the ancient city of Patal- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed the roch and pillar 
edicts of Asoha (Circa 250 BC), the remains 
of a large pilared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Patahputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares Altogether twelve pillars of Asoka 
are known Tenof them bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Laurlya-Nandangarh column in 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, 18 practically 
uninjured The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members vz, a Persepofitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round, By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares, The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy nd originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety, preached by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this wheel were found 
and are now preserved in the Archeological 
Museum at Sarnath Of the post-Asokan period 


Indus and dried fish from the sex coast Among, one pillar (BC 150) stands to the north-east of 
their domesticated animals were the humped | Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, | of the cave of Karh(A D 70), and a third at 
the sheep, pig, dog, horse and elephant JBe-' Eran in Centra] Provinces belonging to the Sth 
sides gold and silver they used copper, tin, Century AD, All these are of stone but there 
bronze and lead, they were famthar with the 1s one ofiron also Jt is near the Qutb Minar 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the cult: at Delhi, and an inscription on 1t speaks of its 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree having heen erected by a king called Chandra, 
of proficiency in the jeweller’s and potter’s arts, Identifled with Chandragupta 1. (A.D, 375- 
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413) of the Gupta dynasty It 1s wonderful 
“to find the Hindus at that age forging a tar 
of irow larger than any that hive b en forged 
ever mn Lurope to a very late date and net 
frequently even now” Pillars of later stvlc 
are found allover the country especially in th 
Madras Presidency No less than twerty ea: t 
in the South Kanara Distnet. A particnlerly 
alegant example facesa Juna temple at Mud. 
bidri, not far trom Vangalore 


Topes —Stupas known 1s dtgabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Toyes in North India 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics hidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the sce e of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends ‘Ihough we know 
that the arcient Jainas binit sé 4)as no specimer 
of Tama stupas 18 now extant <A _ notable 
structure of this hind which existed until recent 
times wis the Juna stupa which stool on the 
hankah Lila site at Muttra and yielded 1 lirec 


number of Juni sculptties 10w depositcd in. 


the Provincial Museum it Juckhnow Of thos 
belonging to the Budihsts the great Lope of 
Sanchi in Bhopal is the most intict ond cntirc 
of its class 1t consists of 1 low cirewlar drum 
supporting a liemispherical dome of Icss diamctcr 
Round the drum 18 an open passage for circum 
ambulation and the whole is enclosed Oy 4 mas 
sive stone ralling with lufty gates facing thi 
cardinal ports The gates are essentially 


out with elaborate sculptures The ori.inal 
stupa which was of brich and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was appirently 
erected by Asoka at the samc time 1s his hon 
crowned pillar neir the south gite but 1s 
sir John Marshalls recent explcrations have 
conclusively shown its outer cising of stone 
the railing and the gatcwrys wire at least 100 
and 200 years later respectively Othcr fumous 
Buddhist stupas that hive been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bhirhut between Allihabid 
and Jubbulpore Amraviti in the Madras 
Presidency and VPiprahwi on the Nepalcse 
fronticr The tope proper 2t IJharhut hos 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what reniained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Muscum 
The bas reliefs on this rail which contain short 
Inscriptions and thus enable one to Identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatalas or | irth 
Stores of the Buddha give H a unique value 
lhe stupa at Amravaty also no lounger exists 
and portions of its rail which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and irl: t! merit, are 
now in the British and Vadrtas Museum: ‘The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W C 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on was uncarthed 
Tbe inscription according to marv scholar- 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas If 
this interpretation 1s correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected overthe ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise 


Caves —Of tne rock excavations which are. 
Gne of the wonders of India nine tenths belong | 
The most important groupe | 


to Western India 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa Karh 
Kanhert, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombav 
Presidency, Kllora and Ajanta on Nizams 


Dominions, Barabar and Nagirjuni 16 mules. 
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north of Gaya, and Udayagiri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack m Orss1 The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, mz the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainons =‘ Che earhest caves so far dis 
covercd are those of Barabar and Nagaryunl 
Which were eacavated bv Asoha and his grand- 
or Dasaratha. and dedicated to Ajivikas a 
naked sect founded by Mankhaih putta Gosala 
The next earlicst caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora ani cive No 9 at Ajanta and 
No 19 at Nasth Thev have been assigned 
to 200 BC bs Tergusson and Dr Burgess 
But there 18 good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s rec nt researches ard 
irom epigraphic cons derttions that they are 
consijerably more modern The Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chartyas or chapel caves 
ind vehzaras or monaster: 3 for the residence of 
monk ‘The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse sho? shapel windows over the entrance 
and hive interiors consisting of a Dave and side 


asics witha Small stupa at theinnercircthar end. 


Lhey are thus remarkally similar to Christian 
basilicas ‘The second eclass consist of a hall 
urrounded by a numbe- ofcells In the later 
‘iharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 


back wall containing a larze image of Buddha 


| 


wooden in character and are carved inside and | 


Hard y a chaztya 18 found without one or more 
reharasadieming it Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at Elephanta near Bombay 18 perhaps 
the most frequented It 1s dedicated to Siva 
ind 1s not eatruer than the 7th century AD 
But bt far the most renowned cave temple of 
the Hindus js vuhat known as Kailasa at Klora 
It 15 on the model of 9 eomplcte structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also 1s 
Jedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rasktrakuta hing krishna £ (A D_ 768), 
who may still be seen in the pamntirgs in the 
ceilin,s of the upper porch of the main shrine 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at bhhanda= 
girkand Udayagin, those of the medieval type, 
ta Indra Sabha at } Hora and those of the latest 
persod at Anhatin Nasik The ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta which were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 300 600 A D 
and have clicitud high pruse as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them Jurished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866 Lhe lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts Schoo! Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. SIhev were last copied 
by JTady HNernngham durng 190911 Her 
pictures which are in full gcale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Muscum bdouth Kensington, and 
hav becn reproduc dina volume brought out 
by the In jia Society Another zroup of caves 
where equilly interesting though Jess well pre 
served puntings ealst 13 found at Bagh in 
Gwalhor State Ihcse caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society 


Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west 
fronticr of India anciently known ag Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and burned stupas, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha ard the 
Buddhist pantheon Lhe free use of Cormttian 
capltas frezex of nude Lrotes bearing a long 
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garland, winged Atlantcs without number and 
a host of individual motifs clkatly estavush the 
influence of Hellenistic art Lhe mound at 
Peshawar, Iccaily known as Shah y hi Dhen, 
Which was explored in 1909, Lrought to 
light several inoterestirg sculptures of this 
schoo] togetb tr with a reliquary casket, the 
Most remarkable bronze object of the Gar dhara 
period § Ihe inscription on the casket kit no 
douht +8 to the mound beimg the stupa rii ed 
over a relc of Buddha by the Indo ‘cy 
thian king Kanishka ILhey were presented 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay 
loabout the same age belong the stupas at 
Manikyala m the Punjab opened by Ranjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court 
in 1830 Some of them contaimed coins of 
Kanishka 


Situucural Temples —Of this class the 
earhest examples are the Varihi temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temyle at 
Sanchi the brick temples at bhitar,ion in the 
district of Cawnpore all of which belon, to the 
Gupta period and a later one at lijgowvin the 
Central Provinces In South India we have 
two more examples mz, lad WKhin wd Dura 
temples at Ajhole in Biyvpur the latter of which 
cannot be later thin the cighth century AD 
the only common chiraicteristic 13 flit roofs 
without spires of any kind In other respects 
they are entircly diffuicnt and alrc vly here we 
mark the beginning of the two stylcs, Indo- 
Aryan ind Dravidian, whose ditfcrenecs become 
more and morc pronounced from the 7th cen 
tury onwards In the Indo Aryan style, the 
Inost prominent oncs tend to the perpcn cular 
and in the Dravidian to the honmzortil Lhe 
salient feature of the former gin is the cur 
Vilinear ateeple and of the lattur, the pyramidal 
tower ‘Lhe most notable examplcs of the first 
kind are to be found among thc temples of Bhu- 
bareswar in Orissa, ihajuraho in Bundelhhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, end Dilwara on Mount Abu 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
‘tyle is that of the Mamallapuram Raths, «1 
‘Seven Pugodas, on tue seashore to the south 
of Madras) Lhcy ire eich hewn out of a block 
of granite, aid ale rather mod Is of temples 
than rathe Ilwy are the earlic>t examples of 
fypical Dravidian architecture and belong to 
the 7th ecntuly lo the same age has to be 
assigned the tempie of hailasarath at Conjce- 
verain and to the following ccntury some _ f the 
“emples at Aihole and Pattadhal ot the Byapur 
District Bombay Presidency and thc mono 
lithic temple of Aailasa at Lilora, refcrred to 
above Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Srirangam temple 
near Irichinopoly are the best cxamples 


Intermediate between these two main styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, calied 
Chalukyan by Kcrgusson Iu this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star shaped instead 
of quadrangular ,and the high storcved syire 
is converted into a low pyramid im which 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian 18 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo 
Aryan Some fine examples otf tlis type exist 
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Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is fourd 
in Its full perfcetion 


Inscriptions —Ne now come to iImscrip 
tions of which numbers have been brought to 
lijhtin India Lhey have been engrayed on 
varictics of materials, but yrmciyally on stone 
and copper Ihe carhest of these are found 
jneised in two distinct kinds of aly habet known 
bs biahmidand Isharoshthi the litter bemg con 
fincd to the north west of Indis Ihe Lrabmi 
was read trom left tor1,ht and from it have becn 
evolvea all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India The Kharoshth: was written from right 
toleft and was a modified form of the anciert 
Aramaic alphabet invroduccd into the Punjab 
during the penod of the Persian domination 
ip the vth century BC It was prevalent up to 
the 4th centurv AD, and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi Lhe earlicst dateable inscriptions 
ire the cc] bratcd cdiets of Asoha to which a 
iwfurcnce has becn made wbove One group of 
these has becn engraved on rocks and ar 
otheron pillars Lihey have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 mijcs north cast of Peshawar 
to Nighiva im the Nepal Jarar from Girnar in 
kathiawar to Dhaul in Orissa, from Kalsiin the 
Lower fimaliyas to Siddapur in Mysore show 
Ing by the way tle vast extent of territory held 
by him. Lhe reference in his Rock hdicts to 
the five contempo.ary Grech Princes, Antio- 
clus If of Syria Ptolemy Plilidelphus, and 
so forth 19 exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
BC 269 as the date of ws coronaticn His 
Ruri ander pillar inscription again discovers 
ed ip Nepal Larai now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record is the 
inscription of the Besnagar pilar. ‘he pillar 
had been known for along time but Sir John 
Marstall was the first to notice the inscription 
On 1t It records the erection of this column, 
whl h wisa Garuda pillar, in bonour of the 
zod Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, von of Dion, 
who is described as avn envoyof hing Antial 
kidag of Laxila Heliodoros 1s herein called 
a Bhajavata, which shows $hat though a Greek 
he had become a Ifindu and presumab'y a 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
aud especiiliy in this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik Lhe donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus 1p Indo Scythian, 18 therein spoker of as 
having granted three hundred thousand Aine 
and sixtcen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and at having aunualy fed one hundred thou 
sand Brahmans Here 18 another imstance of a 
forcigner having embraced Hinduism Lhus for 
the political social, economical and religious 
history of India at the differert peods the 
inscription’ are inviluable records, and ate the 
ny light but for which we are ‘forlorn and 
olind ° 


Saracenic Architecture —This begins In 
India with the 13th century after the per 
marcot occajation of the Muhammadans 
their first mosques w re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and somes 
timcs with comparatively slight alterations Ihe 
mosque called Arhaz din-ka jhompra at Ajmer 


at Dambal, Rattihah, Lilliwalli and Hangal in’ and that near the Qutb Mier are instances of 


Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittag 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions’ But 


it 13 in Mysore among the tempics at Hallebid, the various dynasties, imperial and local 


this hind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and meee 
e 
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early Pathan architecture of Delhi waa massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Kluji are typical examples. Of the Sharq) 
style we have three mosqués in Jaunpur with 
severaltombs. At Manduin the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang uP, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hoshang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Himdola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
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India and entrusted ié to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archeology. The 
next adva ice was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, Was ree 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the ficiul efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 


own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem | a sum of 33 lakhs to the repair of monuments 10 


with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most stnking of these 18 
the great mosque of QGuibarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court 13 here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. “* Of the vanous forms 
Which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” 
eays Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant.” 
{t 1s notable for its carved stone work: and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid’s mogsgue, the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of tbe sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style 1s 80 essentially Hindu. In complete con- 
trast witb this was the form of architecture 
empioyed by the Adil Shabi dynasty of Bya- 
pur. There is here relatively little trace ot 
Hindu forms or details. ‘Ihe principal buildings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Muihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque ard the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself dumng the reign of Akbar 
In a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
Jehangir’s trme his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures, ‘‘ The force and originahty of the 
gtyle gave Way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail.”’ And it 
was during his reign that the most pplendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Ta} Maha] at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Mot: Masjid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis time. 


Archzological Department —As the arch- 
Sological monum.nts of India must attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archsological Department. ‘The work 
of this Department is pmmanily two-fold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions t111 1870 when 
they established the Archeologica] Survey of 


United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years Then a reaction set In, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. ‘he first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters wastaken by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
who established seven of the eight Archzolortcal 
Circles that now obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control ofa Director»General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of histome monuments and relice 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of oncient sites and 
traffic in antiquities Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshal, Kt., 0.1 £., Director-General of 
Archeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the resultof itis manifest mm 
the present altered conditions of many oid and 
historic buidings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of buried sites such as Taxila, Patahi- 
putra, Sanchiin the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur mn Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda in Madras and inthe Indus 
Valley at Harappain the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daroin Sind. Of ail these works those of most 
general interest are the Mohenjo-daro excavations, 
for here the Archeological Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B C and further. The Archeologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education. It maitains 
the archxological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums atthe Taj, and at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Muscum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of ‘1axua, Sarnath and Nalanda, with the 
object of keeping the small movable antiquities 
recovered at these sites in cloge association with 
the structural remains to which they belong, 
so that they may be studied amid their natural 
surroundings and not lose focus and meaning 
by being transported to some distant place, 


The epigraphical material dealt with by the 
Archeologtcal Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail Zhe “Epigraphia Indica’ is now in the 
20th volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published with the 
companion volume of post Asokan inscription, 
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Indian Time. 


for many years Inijian time was in a state of 
chaotic confusion What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of p pulation kept its own local 
time which was not bascd on any comm n 
scicutilic principle id was divotced trom the 
standards of all other countries It ws witl 
a vicw to remedying tis confusion that thic 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904 and adcresscd to the Tocal Governments 
and through them to all f cal bodies a long 
etter which revicwcd the situation and malc 
suggcstions for the future ‘The coscntial points 
in this letterare u ti ut d below 


In India We have alrcady a stanlara time 
which is \ory generally thou.h by 10 mans 
univer ally rccogniscd = It 1s the Madris local 
time whichis kept on all railway and td graph 
lincs throu,liout India and which i oh 2110 
10s i advance of Greenwich = Sumiaily 
Rangoon local time ts uscd upon the Lulwivs 
and tel graphs of Burma and is 6h 24m 478 
ahead of Gre nvich But nather of these 
tand uds bears a simple and easily ren inbercd 
culation to Grecnwich tiie 


Lhe Government of India hive several tines 
ieen addressed by S21 ntic So ities both in 
india and in Lngliid ind ur¢d_ to tall into line 
vith the rest of the civil ed world = And now 
the Loyal Society has on ¢ mou fr turn d to thic 
attach Lhe Commuttce of that S acty which 
advises the Government of Inlia upon mitt rs 
connected with its obscrvatorics = writts — {he 
Committee think that achan,t from Mi tras time 
to that corresponding to x longitude caactly 5} 
howls erst ot Crecnwich would be an improve 
ment upon the eating oran,t ments but that 
for international scuntafi purpo es the hourly 
7onc system makin, the time > hoursin advanvc 
ot Greenwich yn the we t ind Ghours im aivance 
io the east of India would be yretcrable’ 


‘Now 1f India wore connect 1 with Lurop 
by a continuous serics of civ1 Ise iitions with 
their continuousrulway system all of which ha | 
adoptedth Luopeantoiw zero tt it would 
be imperative upon Ludia fc conform and to adopt 
the second su,zestion But as she 1s not and 
as she 1s a8 much 1s Itted by uneivilis d States 
as Cape Colony 1s by the occan it 18 open to 
her to follow the cximple of that and some 
other similarly situated colonis 1 1 to adopt 
the first suzgestion 


‘It 1s believed that this will be the better 
solution ‘There are obvieus objections to 
drawing an arbitrary linc might uross the 
richest and most populous portions of India and 
3o as to bisect all the maim lires of commun! 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of thit Jine India nas be 
come accustomed to a uniform st incard in the 
Madras time of the railways and the substitu 
tron for it of a double standard would appc w 
to be a retrograde step while it would tn all 
probability, be strongly opposed |\ the railway 


| 


authorities “Morcovr it 18 very de irable 
that whitcver system 1s adopted should be 
t lluwe t by all J uropcans wl Indians alkkhe and 
Itis curtain that the doublc »tandard would 
puzzle the latter zrcatly while by emphasising 
fle tact that rulway ditlercd from local time 
1 might po tpone or even altogcther prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
litter by people generally over a large part of 
In The one grcatadvantage whicb the second 
poss 388 over the frst alternative is that under 
the forncr the difference betwecn local and 
standard time can revcr cxceed half an hour 
whereas und r the latterit will even exceed an 
hour inthe extreme ccs Of ariuhian] Quetta 
But thisite nvemence is b lieved to be smaller 
than that of kc ping two diftcrent timcs on the 
In ji n systcm ot raskways and tc) ,raphs 


It is prop sed fthercforc to put on ul the 
railwiy and t |] graph clock im Inda by 8m 
0s Lhcy would thon represent a time 54 
hours tutr thin thit of Greenwich, whick 
wo Ti be hno wn a Indian Standard lime 
and the ditteren ebatw cn stintdard urd local 
time it the pla cs mentioned b low would te 
app ro\imately as follows the figures represcnt- 
ing munutcs andl and > meuiming that the 
stin dard tim is im vlv ince of or bohind local 
tan tsp tively —Dibru arh 15 , Shillong 38 
S Calcutty.45 Allahilad 24 Madras 9 F 
faba 3 1) Bombty 30k, Tosiawa 44 T, 
haurumeé./f Quetta 02 F, 


Ths tandirl tii wonld 1c a> much 19 *4 
and =» minutcs b hind local time it Wandalay 
wu | u,von respe tiv ly and ince the raudway 
vst inci Loarmuisuct & un ted with that of 
InJit antalrealy ko ps uv titac of its) own 
nam ly Ru goon locu time it 1s not sugszested 
thit Jidran stindird lime should le adopted 
in Jurme itis grposel however thatin 
steid of usim,, Rauoon sStindirt Lime as it 
prscnt which 13 6h 24m 45 In alvance dt 
Cru owich a Jury 4 Standird Lime shculd be 
alopt ton uith Burmese rulways and tele- 
eriphs which would b  cne hour in advance 
of In isin Stin dard Lime or 6! hours ahicid of 
Creo mwi h time did would corre pond with 
97 30 1} Jotnitude Lhe change would bring 
} wma time into simple relation both with 
Luroycan ani with Indiin time and would 
(ation othcr things) simplify telc,rathic come 
municition with other countries 


stiu dird time will thus have been fixed for rai- 
ways aud t | graphs for the whole of the Indian 
Lmyire Its zoneral afopticn for ill purposes, 
while emin nly advisable is a matter whicl 
mut be left to the local community incact| 
c1se 


It is difficult to recall without 2 sense of 
hew lderment the reception of this projo | 
by various loc bodics = lo read now the ears 
that were cnterfin d ip Stindard lime was 
ado) ted 18 a study in the possibile sof human 
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error, The Governmcnt scheme Ieft local 
bodics to decide whether or not they would 
adopt 1t. Calcutta decided to retain 16+ own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception ot the 
proposal was hostilc, but on rcconsidcration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided 1n tavour of it 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in aside resolution by which the \unicipal clovhs 


Indian Time, 


were put at Bombay time which 1s thirty-nine 
Tainutes behind Standard ‘ime. On the Ist 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Stapdard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard ‘lime 
became universal. Calcutta rctams its former 
Calcutta time, but in Bombav localetime Is 
ret.ined only inthe clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of 30me orthodox Hindus. L[ijsewhere Standard 
Ttme is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximite standard time of Hizh Water miy be found by addine¢ to, or subtinct: 
ing from, the time of digh Water at Lopdou Bridge, giveu to the calepdar, the correct cn 


given as below ~ 


mh, M. 
Gibraltar .. a ne -- sud, 0 32 
Malta a de ate .. add J 34 
Karachi  .. - «2 sub, 2 33 
Bombay .. es ; oe =6gg:)~SOClL 4d 
Goa = ae ee ee ee ee 
Pouat de Gallc es a -. add 0 ju. 
Madras oe ee a oe 809, 9 0 
Calcutta ., os oe je. go 19 
Rangoon Town .. we -. ddd 2 4) 


H, M, 
Rangoon River I utrance gar OTE Fe 2c 
Penang es ie ae o bub J «YD 
SIMZAPOTe oe a ny ae ae emer 
Hoizhone .. sa ss wg My. 
Shinvhia oo. is ee ee. ge DE 4 
Yohohiuma .. a a « Gd 3 6 
ValpatatsO oe es ee oe Stl, £ 40 
Biurnos Ayres 7 em oe ull 4 4 
Moute Video oa ie va 49., “oad 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British Tnodta uf a person has boon ap- 
pointed cxecutor of the will of a deceased 
person, 1018 always advisable to prove the wil 
as early as possible Jf the wil} 18 3n a verna- 
cular it bas to be officially translated into 
English. <A petition 13 then preparcd praying 
for the grant ot probate of the will All the 
property lett by the dcceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be auncxcd to the peti- 
tion. ‘Lhe valucs of immovable propurtics are 
usually assessed at 102 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. kor estate 
under Rs 1,000 no probate duty ts payable ; 
up to Bs. 9,000 in excess of first Rs 1 000 the 
duty 13 at 2%, between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 the duty payable 15 at 3 % and 


between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- | 


able is at 4% and over Rs. 3,00,000 the duty 

payable is @ 5%. In determining the amount of 

the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 

bate duty the following items are allowed to be 

deducted. 

1. Debts Icft by the deceased including mort 
gage cnucumbrances. 


The amount of funeral expenses, 


Property held by the deceased tn trust and 
not bcucuually or with gencral power to 
coufer a benchiual interest, 


The prrticulars of ail these items have fo be 
stated 1u a scparate schedule. Itis the prac- 
tice ot the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the prope:ties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Ktevcnue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons a3 the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection 1s lodged by 


‘any person so interested within 14 days after 


the publication or service of citation and if the 
willis shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled ta probate, probate 
1g ordered to be granted. 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India is based upon the 
rupee, stutements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
into sterling Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 16. grayns of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2, 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period 16 38 
easy to convert rupeca into sterling by striking 
off the fina) cipher (Rs 1,000—£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
(here came a serious and rrogressive fall in the 
exchange, unti) at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as fow as ls Jn order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy Joss caused 
to the Government of India in respect ot its 
gold payments to be made in Lngland, and 
also to relieve forcign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, 1¢ was re 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to thc free 
eomnage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricling the circulation 
The intention was to raise tre exchange value 
of the rupee to 1s 4d) and thon introduce 4 
gold standard at the rate of Rs lo=£1 from 
1899 onwards the vaiue of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations 
at the proposedrate of 1s 4d unt?) 
lebruary 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committce appointed inthe previous j cat 
that the rupee should be hnked with gold and 
not with sterling at 25 instead of 1s 4d was 
adopted This wasiollowed by great fluctur 
tions (See article on Currency System), 


Notation —Another matter 19 connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be esplair d 
The method ot numerical notation in Indi4 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions but n 
Jakhs and crores A lakh 18 onc hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
‘8 One hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, accerding 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh ot 
rupees (Rs 100000) may be reid as the equi 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as ithe equi 
valent of (about) £6 667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rs 1,00,00,000) may similerly 
be read as the equivalent of £1 000,000 beforc 
1873, and a» the equivalent of (about) £666 667 
after 1899 With the rupee atis 6d 4 lakh 
is equivalent to £7,50) and a crore18 equiva 
lent to £70 000 


Coinage —Finally, it should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commoniy used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as Ijd it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to 1d 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 piesa 


Weights.—The various systems of weights 
used in india combine uniformity of scale 
with immense variations in the weight of units 


Tbe seale used generally throughout Worta¢7. 
India, acd Jess commoniy in Madras and 
Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund= 
49 seers, one seer_l6 chittahs or 80 tolas, 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even frem village to 
village but in the standard system the tola 1s 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 057 lb, and the 


maund 82 28 Ib The Standard 1s used 1p 
official reports 
Retas] —For calculating retai) prices, the 


universal custom in India is to express them in 
terine of sects to the rupee Thus, when prices 
change what variesis not the amount cf money 
to be pad fer the same quantitv but the quanti: 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
tn other words, prices in India are quantity 
}Tices not money prices When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of Lourse means that the 
price has gone down, which 18 at first sight 
perplexing to an ULnglsh reader It may, 
however be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England espe- 
ciaity at small shops where pennyworths of 
miny groceries can be bought Kkzgs, hhewise, 
are commonly sold at a varving number for the 
shilling If ‘t be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into Fnoghch denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
nay be adopted—based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2lb and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at 1s 4d 1 seer 
per rupee=(about) 3 lb for 23, 2 seers per 
rupec=(about) 6 Ib for 23. and 90 on, 

Ihe uame of the unit for square measure 
ment in India generally 19° the dgha_ which 
varics greatly in di ferent parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed tn this work 
either im square muiies or in acres 


Proposed Reforms —Jndian weichts and 
weasures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age ‘hey 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could orly work satisfactonly 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self contained and before roids and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other It 13 pomted out that in Lngland a 
hugshead of wie contins 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of bcer only o4 gallons, that a bushel 
of corn woighs 46 tbs in Sunderland and 240 lbs 
in Cormwath, that the Lngli h stone weight 
represents 14 lbs in popular estimation, but 
Only 5)]bs, 1f we are weighiig glass, anJ eight 
for meat, but 6 tbe for eheese Similar 
1istances are multiphed in India by at least 
as Many times as India 1s bigger than Eng- 
land If ve take, for instance the maund 
lenomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many mMaunds 495 there are articles 
to weigh If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the atate of affairs 
13 worse Thus in the United Provinces alone 
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the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in Cawn- 
pore, 40 1a Muttra, 724 In Gorakhpur 40 In 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 48} 1n Saharanpur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 m Hyzabad, 48} in Shah 
jeharnpnr, 51 i Goshangunze. The mannd 
varies throngbout all India from the Bengal 
Or railway maund of 82 2/7 lbs tothe Factory 
maund of 74 iba 1002 Ll drs, the Bombay 
maund of 28lbs, which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, witch 
some authorities estimate at 2a lbs apd others 
at 24 lbs. and so on 

Committees of Inquiry —These are merely 
typical instances which are multipled indefi 
nitely There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
The Josses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavv§ Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returving t« the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reiorm Ihe Supreme and Provincial Gov 
eroments have made various attempts durng 
40 years past to solve the problem cf urivers4l 
unita of woulghts and meisures and cumn erce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and Govemmert departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains) secr (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that tins 
would act as a successful ‘“‘lead ’ which 
would gradually be followed by trade througsh 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised 

The Government of India considered the 
Wnole question 1n consultation with the pro 
vincial Governments in 1890 1894 and vanons 
evecial steps have at different times becn 
taken in different parts of India The Gov 
ernment of Bombay appomted a committee 
In 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an ad ainterum report which has been 
Issued for public discussion In brief 1t points 
out the practical impossibility of procceding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India Lhe Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the peop'e ‘They thought 
that legislation compulsonly apphed over 
large aleas subject to many diverse cond1 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success 


Comage, Weights and Measures 


Committee of 1913 —The whole probiem 
was ugain brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in Ocvober, 1913, 
when the following committee was appomted 
to Inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr C A Sitberrard (President) 
Mr A Y G Campbell 
Mr Rustom)i Fardoonji 

This Committce reported in August 1915, 
In tavour of & uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India bascd on the 180 grain tola 
The report s1ys —Of all such systems there 
1s no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known 1s that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Raillway weights The introduction of this 
system involves @ more or less considerable 
change of systumin parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorthhpur Barcilly and neighbouring 
4reas) practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjvb (ruril portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts) of Bombay (South 
Bombiv Bombuy city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Trontier Province Burma has 
at pr sent ssepirite system of its own which the 
committce think it should be permitted to 


retain The syst ms recommended are — 
Tor INDIA 
8 khaskh1s — 1 chawal 
8 chawils = 1 ratti 
8 rittis — 1 masha 
12 maches or 4 tanks =— 1 tola 
5 tolis — 1 chatak 
16 chatiks — 1 seer 
40 scers — 1 maund 
Tor Burwa 
2 small vwes — 1 large we 
4 large ywes = 1 pe 
2 pes — 1 mu 
5 pes or 24 mus — 1 mat 
1 mat = ] ngamu 
2 ngamus = 1 tikal 
100 tikals = ] peiktha or 
viss. 


The tolais the tolas of 180 grains equal ta 
the rupee wouight The viss has reecntly been 
fixed at 3 GOlbs or 140 tolas 

Government Action —Ihe Government of 
India 1t first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
totrke action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922 In thcse they again, 
‘for the present and sulyject to the restrictions 
imposed bv the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, Icft it entircly to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 


fully as a ‘ lead’? supplied by local legisiation ; advisat le to standardise dry and liquid measures 


based on practical experience Ihe 


want | of cipacity within their provinces 


Similarly, 


of coherence, savor faire, or the means of co- they wnounced theif decision not to adopt all 
Operation among the people at large pointed India standards of length or area 


to this conclusion ‘he Committee pointea 


out that a good example of the results that |favour of the 


will follow a good Icad 1s apparent in the Fast 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the distnet un 
form weights and measures the unit of weight 
in this case being a tolo of 180 grains But 
the committee abstained trom recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system start<d im any area 
should be as nearly as possible simuar to the 
best system giready prevailing there 


| 


As regards weights they detided in 
standard mentioncd under 
the heading Weights’, near the commence: 
ment of this article this having been recom 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments At the same time they provi lonally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that‘ 1f subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in fivour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India wil] be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 


sider that any such step woyld be premature 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary must suffcr from the 
fame defect ven a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and ap outline of djnastic facts are all that 
the student can Ivok for up to tne time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion mto 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and wysterious ficlds for speculation 
I'nere are, for example, to this day castcs that 
beheve they sprang originally from the lois of 
a being who landed ‘ from an impos Ible boat 
on the shores of a highly improb ubie sta’, and 
the great epic poems contain plcntifvl state 
mente equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a scicrce But 
from the Jataka storics and the Puranis 
much vatuable tnformation 1s to be obtained 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, It has bcen 
distilled by & number of writcrs 


Ihe orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years bi fore 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna betwen the sons of huru and the 
sone of Pandu Kecent excavations by the 
Archeological Department in the Indus Vallcy 
at Harappiin the Punjab but mote particularly 
at Mohenje Daro in Sind, carry us back even 
further They have uncoviied sitts of citics 
hearing the marks and contaimng the relics of a 
igh civilisation stated by the Dcfartment to be 
Sumerian ‘The cxcavationgs are procccding 
under special direction and have exctcd the 
greatest interest 1n scientific circles throu,hout 
the world, but the gencral critic omits sevcru ot 
thuse remote centurms and takes 000 LC or 
thercabouts as his starting point At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest but 
the Aryan races who had entcrcd India from the | 
north had established in parts o form of civiliza 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day the: survive eitics, like J cnares, 
found d by thosc invadirs In lhe manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Penmsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much liter p riod, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces the Aryan Is the butter known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
ls authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Gangez It wasn, or ncar, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 


was a contcmporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Persia (021 to 485 BC) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conqucst 
an Indian ¢ttiapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tatled history, however, does not become pos» 
sible uutil the invasion of Alexander in 326BC 


Alexander the Great 


Phat great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previouis year and had captured Aormnos, 
ont!e Upzyer Indus In the spring of 326 he 
croe3ed the river at Ohud, reciived the gub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and marched 
agunst Forus who ruled the fertile country 
betwecn the rivers Hydasrpes (Jhelum) and 
Akesines (Chenab) ‘The Macedonian carried 
all before him defcatmg Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi But at the River Uyphasis (Bias) hig 
weary troops mutinid, and Alex. nder was 
forced to turn back and rtire to the Jhelum 
where 4 ficet to s.il down the rivers to th® sea 
was narly ready Ihe vonderful story of 
Alexandcirs march through Wcekran and Persia 
to Babvlon and of the voyage ot Nearchug 
up the Persian Gulfis the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but 1s not part of the history 
of India Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in Indias and left behind tum officer 
to curry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered but his death vt Babyton, 
in 325 destroved the fruits (f what has to be 
rogardcd as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two ycars his sueecssors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, hcravily scarred 
by war but not hellcenized 


The 'cadcr of the revolt agiinst Alexande1's 
generiuls Wes % young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who wis an il gitimatc membcr of the Royal 
Kamly of Migadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he 1s sald to hate bun avle to place 
603 000 troops in the ficld against Seleucus, 
to whon fatylon hid passcd on the death of 
Alcxind [his was 1.00 formidab © an oppo 
sition to be faced, and a treity of peace was 
concluacd btwon the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which | ft the Jatter the first para- 
mount Sove gn of India (821 BC) with oly 
evnitil at Po aligutra, the modern Pitna and 
Tankipere Of Chantrigupta s court and ad- 
ministrition 1 very full account 18 preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compik«d by Mcgasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by &ehucus His meinorable 
reign endid in 9°97 BC when h_ was sue- 
ecedcd bv his son Bindusara, who in his tarn 
was suceeded by Asoka (269—231 BC) who 
recorded the events of hig reign in numerous 
lasenptions this king, In an unusually 


their origm, and the fifth King of Mazadha, | bloody war, addid to his dominions the king- 
Bimbisara by name, was the fricnd and pitron | dom of bh uinga (the Northern Cirear.) and then 


of Gautama Buddha 


the king muntioned ' becoming a 


-onvelt to Buddhism, resolved 
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for the future to abstain from conquest bv 
force of arms, ‘The consequences of the con: 
version of Asoka were amazing Hv wis not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on hs “ children ” 
But he initiated measures for the propagitior 
of his doctrine with the result that ‘ Buddhism 
which had hitherto been a merely 1 cx) Sect on 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatist religions of the world—the 
greatest, probablv, it m asured by the number 
of adherents This 1s Asona 4 *laimto be re 
membercd, this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only mm the history of Indim, but 
in that of the world” The wording of his 
edicts revcal him asa great king as wel 
great missionary and it is to be hopcd that the 
excavations now beg carrud on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw vet more light on his 
character and times On his death the Maury 
kingdom fell to pieces Fven during his 
reign there had been sizns of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India where the inde 
pendent kingdoms of Bactria 1nd Parthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
fraquent Greek raids into India he Greeks 
in Bactria, howevcr could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the wistward mizration 
of the Yuch chi hord = which tn th? first cen 
tury A.D also ousted the Indo Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North Western India 


The first of these Luch chi hings to annex 2 
part of India was Kadphixs IL (A.D 85—12v), 
who had been di fcated in a war with China 
but crossed the Indus and consolidatcd hi 
power eastward a fir as Benaws His on 
Kanishka (whose dite is much disputcd) | tt 
a name which to Buddhists stinds s cond only 
to that of Asoha He greatly extended the 
boundarus of his empire in the North and 
made Peshawar his capital. Und r him th 
powcr of the Lushan clin ot the Yuch thi 
reached sts zenith and did not begin to d cy 
antil the end ofthe s cond ccntury concurrently 
with the risc in middle Indi.of the Andhra dy 
nasty which constructid the Amaravath stupa 
“one of the most elzborate and precious monu 
ments of piety ever ~aised by min ” 


The Gupta Dynasty 


Early in the fourth ecntury there arose, it 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance Its founder was a local) 
chief, his son Samudragupta who ruled for 
gome fifty voars from AD 326, was a hing of 
the greatest distinctior His aim of suvduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but hc was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and excn from Cevion and im addi 
tion to buing a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit litcrature the rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was cqually  distin- 
guishcd and is commemorated in in inscription 
on the famous iron pillar ncar Delni 73 well 1s 
In the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Ja hicn 


who pays @ great tribute to the cquitable 


administration of the country It was not 
uotil the middle of the fifth centurv that the 
fortunes ofthe Gupta dynasty began fo wane— 
in face of the onset of the Whitt Huns from 
Centra) Asin—and by 480 the dynist, had dis 
appeared. The following ccntury all over 
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India was one of grat confusion, apparently 
marked only }\ the rise and fall of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arov, in AD 606 ca- 
pable of consolidating an Dmpire This was 
the Lmperor Harsha who from Ihanasar near 
Ambala conqu rd Northern India afd ex- 
tendcd his territory South to the Nerbudda 
Imitating Asoki in many ways this Emperor 
, yet * folt no embirrassment in paving adoration 
In turnt>) Siva, th Sun and Buddha at a great 
pubic eccremonial” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chmise “* Master of the Taw,’ Hien ‘loang 
by rame, Harsha wis the last native para- 
rount anvcraign of Northern India, on his 
ith mm 648 his throne was usurped by 
Minister whose troichcrous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avengcd, 
ian tné kingdom so laboriously cstablished 
lapsed into 2 state of internecine strift which 
'y ted for a century and 4 half. 


The Andhras and Rajputs. 


In the meantime in Southern India the 
Anthras had attimed to grat prospeity and 
Carrkd on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Lyvpt und Rome, as well as with the hast 
Thir domination cnded in the fifth century 
Al anda number of new dynasties of which 
thi Pallivas were the most important began 
to appoar She Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyvas, who for two centuries re 
mun d the most important Dceein dvnastv, 
Oo. branch untting with the Cholas But 
th fortunce of the Southern dynasties are go 
WvOlved, and in many cis%s so little known, 
thit to recoint them bricfly 18 1mpossible 
t Whim sof no stand out from the record 
(xe pt those of Vikramaditya (1ith ecntury) 
anilaf woof the later Hindu rulers who made 
y stand i.unst the growing powcr of Islam, 
of th risc of which an account 3s given below 
In fact the histcry of mcditval Indi is singu 
larly devoil of unity Northern India was in 
v. state of chaos from about 690 to 900 A D. 
1) unlike that which provitled in Lurope of 
thit time, and matcriius for the historv of 
th scecnturl s are very scanty Io the absence 
of ans) powcrful rulers the jungle began to 
2un bach what had becn wrested from 1t 
anceint eapitals f 1} into ruins from which in 
som case) they have not even yet been dis: 
tur} « ard the aborigincs ana various foreign 
tritcs began to assert themselves go succt Bse 
fully that the Arcan clement was chicfiv cone 
flnd to the Doib and the hastcrn Punjab 
It 18 not therfore so much for the political as 
for the rchgious and social history of this anar: 
chicul period thit one must look. And the 

rcatcst evcnt—if a slow process m4iv be call- 
cd in event—of the mddhk iges wis the trans 
i sition from tribe to caste the final disappears 
ince of the old four fold division of Brahmana, 
Kshattriyas Walsyas, and Sudras and the 
formation of the now division of pure and ims 
pure largely resting upon a classification ol 
occupitione asut this social change was onl 
a part of the d«vclopment of the Hindu rel 
gion into a form which would include in its 
cmbrace the many harbaiians and forcignere 
in the countrv who were outsid® it Ihcgreat 
political event of the pcriod wis the rise of the 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshaftri- 
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yat Iheir origin 1s obscure but they appearcdia wre prictically indi pendent sovercignties, 
the 8th century and spread, from their two| Of these suraps, Qutb ud din, the slave ruler 
original homes In Rajputana and Oudh, into of D lhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- and 1s remembered by the great mosque he 
layas assimilating a number of fighting clang | built ocar the modcrn Dilhi Between his 
and Winding them tog:ther with a commen! ruk and that of the Mughals which began in 
code. At this t'me Kashmir was a smill hinge 1526 only a few of the miny lings who gov- 
dom which exercised an influence on India rod and fought and built beautiful buid- 
wholly disproportionate to it* size Jbe only ings stind out with dutinction One of these 
other kingdom of imyportince wis that of was Ala ud din (1296 1.413), whose many ex- 
kanauj—in the Doab anid Southcrn Oudh— peditions to the south much weak«ned the 
which still retamed somc of the power to which Hindu Kir gs and who proved himself to be a 
it had reached in the days of Harsha and of capable admuinistratcr Anothcr was Firoz 
which the renown eatended te China and Shah, of thc louse of lughlaq, whose adminis= 
Arabla tration wis In miny respects admirable, but 
which ended on his abdication m confusion. 
With the end of the period of anarchy the [pm the ragn of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
political history of India cintis round thé 1413) the kinzdom of D lis went to pieces and 
Rajputs. One clan founded the hingjom Of Ind acs for s ven months at the mercy of the 
Gujarat, anothir held Malwa another (the Turkish t-yucror Liumur It was the end of 
Chauhans) founded 2 kingdom of which Ajmer the fiftcenth century bcforc the kingdom, under 
was the cipital, and so or  anauj f U ute) Sthandar lod: bhigan to rceover His son, 
the hands of the hathors (circ 1010 AD) ald/ [brahim still further extcnded the kingdom 
the dynasty tken founded by that branch of! thit ha} becn rccreatcd but was defeated b 
the Gaharwirs of Benares becime one of tte Babar King of habul at Panipat, ncar Delhi, 
most famous in )ndia Later in the same jp 1526 and thre wis then established im 
ecntury the Chauhins were united, and ty tnd the Vughal dynasty 
1163 one of them could boast that he had con- 
quered all the country fromthe Vindhyastothe| The Mahomedin dynastus that had ruled 
Himalayas, including Delhi alrcady a fortress in capfat other than Delhi up to this date 
a hundred ycars old Ihe son of this con were of comparative unimportance, though 
queror was Piithwi Raj, the champion of thc some great mtn ippeared among them Jn 
Hindus a.aimst the Mahomedins With hi Gujarat, foreximyple, Ahmad Shah the founder 
death in battle (1192) cnds the goldtn ize of of Ahmedabad showed himself a good ruler 
the new civilization vhat had boon evolved out and buildcr ag well as a good soldier, though 
of chaos, and of the greatness of that age | b's zrandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
there 18 a splendid memorial in th temp] s' greater rulcr— icquizin, fime at sca as Well 
and forts of the Rajput states and in thc twa as on land = In the South various kings of the 
great philosophical systcms of Sinkirictarya Lahmani dyni ty made names fot themselves 
(ninth ccntury) and Ramanuja (twelfth cone ¢spuctaily in the long wars they wagcd on the 
tury) he tnumph of Hinduism had been bp w Hinau kingdom that had ariscn which had 
achicved, 1¢ must be iddcd, it the expens: of its cayital at Vajivinagir Of importance 
Buddhism, which survived only m Magidha at | Uso was Adil dian «a Lurk who founded (1490) 
the time of the Mihom dan conquest and the Jyapur dvr usty of Adil Shahts It waa 
spredily disappcarcd there bcfore the new fiuth on of his successcrs Who crushed the Viyaya- 
Tazar dynasty, and built the grcat mosque for 


which | u 
Mahomedan India uch Lijipur is famous 


The wave of Mahoncdan imvad rs that The Mughal Empire 

eventually swept over the country first touched 

India, in sind less than a@ hundred years after As one driws near to modern times it be 
the death of the Proglit m 602 But the comcs impossible to present anything like a 
rst real contact was in the tenth century coh r nt and consceutiv¢ accouut of the growth 
when a Lurkish slive of a Pcrsian rulcr found of India 13 a whole Dcetachcd threads in the 
ed a kingdom at Ghaznt betwocn Kabul and | story havc to bc piched up ont by one and fol 
handahar A desecndant of bis Mahmud | Fowed to the ircnding and although the sixteenth 
(967-1080) made rcpcutcd raids mto the heart ‘ecntury siw th first Kuropcan settlements in 
of India, capturmg pixces so for apart as Indir oo will be convinicnt hire to contmue 
Multan, hanauj, Gwalior and Somnath in the nariative of Wahomedan India almost to 
kathiawar, but permancntly occupying only the cnd of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
& part of the Punjab. Enduring Mabomedan 1ined Delhi his already been told His son 
rule was not established until the end of the Humayun greatly extended bis kingdom, but 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little was cycntually dcfcatcd (1540) and driven 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed imto exle by Shcr Khan, an Afghan of great 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom strtch capabilitis, whose short reign ended in 1545 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal Lhe Sur dvnasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
Prithw: Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Dethi and lastcd another tun ycars whcn Humavun having 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once snitchcd kabul from one of his brothers, was 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but strong «nough to win back part of his old king 
was himself defeated im the following year dom When Humavun dicd (1556) his eldest 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore son, 4kbar was only 13 ycars old and was con 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had bien fronted by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
governed by satraps, was split up into what served, but his career of conquest was almost 
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wrinterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
North of .:.. Ne budda had bowed to his 
authority, and he subscquently enterrd the 
Deccan and captured Ahmcdnagar. Ths 
great ruler, who wag as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
dled in 1605, Ieaxing behind hym a rcvord that 
has becn surpassed oy few His son, Jchangir 
who marricd the Persian Jidy Nur Jahan 

ruled until 1627, bequcathing to an admuring 
posterity some notabl. buiidings—the tomb of 
his father at Stkandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace ind fortress of Lihore 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu. 
pled with wars in the D ccan but found time 
to make his court of mercdible magnificc ice 
and to build the most famous and bcautiful of 
all tombs, the lay Mahal 1g well as the fort 
palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi Lhe 
quirruls of his sons Ikkd to the deposition of 
Shahjihan by one of them, Atirange b, 10 16538 
This Kmperors rule was one of constant 
intrigue and fighting m every dircction, the 
most important of his wars boimg a twonty five 
vears’ struggle agamst the Marathas of the 
Deccan who, under the iceadership of Shivaji 

became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. His bigotid attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conquests and on his death (1707) th 

Kmoptre, for which b.s three sons were fighting 
could not be held together Internal disorder 
and Maratha cncroachments continucd during 
the reigna of his succcssors, and in 1739 1 fresh 
danger appcarcd in the pcrson of Nadir Shih, 
the Persian conqueror, who carricd all before 
hin. On his withdiawil, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrizucs recom- 
menced and the Matathis bizan to moke the 
most of the opportunity offered to them by 
puppct rulcrs at Delhi and by almost unr 
versal discord throughvut what bad becn the 
Mughal Empire’ Lhere 18 httic to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India Lmp rors continu. 
ed to rulzn in pam at Delhi up to the midale of 
the 19th century, but thar tcrritory and power 
had tong since disappeared, boing swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British 


European Settlements 


The voyage of Vasco da Gama to Indla 1n 
1498 was what turned tne thoughts of the 
Portugucsc to the formation of a great Lmpuirc 
hn the List IJhat idia was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant «xpcditions were 
sent to India and the frst two Viccroys in 
Indla—Alm ida and Albuquerque—laid the 
foundations of a gruat kmpurc and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, takin m jv10, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day io the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churchcs and forts on the 


shores of Western India, as aloo farther Last , 


at Malacca, testify to the zcal with wlich the 
Portuguese endcavourcd to propagate their 
religion and to the care thcy touk to dcfend 
their 8 ttlomcents, There wore great soldicrs 
and great missionaris among thcm—Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xav.cr in the latter. But 
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Listre when it his to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and moncy from Portugal, 
necissitated bv the attacks made on their 
nos eseions in India and Malaya, was found 
mest imtolerable The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 1640, 
_lso tended to the downfall of the Tastuh Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
agiin, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the Bast with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had httle difficulty im wresting the 
grcatcr part of their tcrritory from the Portu- 
gues, but the seventeenth ccntury naval wars 
with England forced them to rJax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars butween 1790 and 1811 England took all 
Holland s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have Ieft in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful Last India 
Company of the Ncthcrlands. 


lhe first English attempts to reach Indin 
tatc from 1496 whin Cabot tricd to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
rpcated all through the sixteenth century 


| Lhe first Englishman to land in India 1s said 


to has¢ becn onc Lhomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a numbcr of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade betwren the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth imcor- 
poratud the Eist India Company which had 
bin formed im Loudon. FHactorics in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position hai been overcome, notably in the 
sta fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612, The 
first factory, at Surat, wus for many years 
the most important Lnglish footbold in the 


Lust Its establishment was followed by 
Others, including Lort St Georgc, Madras, 
(1040) aud Highh (1601) In the history 


of thisce early years of British centerprive io 


| India the cession of Bombay (1601) as part of 


the dower of Cathcrine of Braganzs stands out 
a? a land-mark it also illustratcs the weak- 
niss of the Portugucse at that date, since in 
roturn the King of England undcrtooh to pro- 
tict the Portugucse in India against their 
fous—the Maiiathas and the Dutch Cromwcll, 
by his trcaty of 16054, had already obtained 
from the Portugucsc an acknowludgment of 
LnZlands right to trade in the East, and 
that right was now thrcatened, not by the 
Portugucsc, but by Sivay: and by the gencral 
disorder prcvalent in India Accordingly in 
1086, the Company turned its attention to 
acquirilr * territorial powcr, and announced 
Its intention to cstablish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue . .as may be the foun 
dation of a large, well groundcd, sure English 
dominion 1n Indi for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the dcpredations of Aurangzeb. The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not bs 
laid by Job Charnock until after a hurmullat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
1 mpcror, and, owing to the dithculties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was littl chance of any :mmcdiate change for 
the better Lhe union of the cid East Indis 
Company with the new one which had been 
formcd in rivalry to it took place m 1708, and 


the glory of Empire loses somethmg of its for some years ptuccful development followed; 


The French Wars. 


though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attachs from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
InternSl dangers were numerous and sti 
more to be feared. More than obe mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out fiom 
England, and rebellions tke that ‘ed by 
heigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements, The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. ‘To cope with such 


was in this respect peculiarly fortunate, the 
long list of its scrvants, from Oxendcn and 
Aungicr to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who prowd themsclves 
good rulers and far-sightcd statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 


Attcmpts to compete with the English were 
made of course. Lut the schemes of the 
Emperor Charles V1] to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more succcssful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
sweden, and Russia, By the French, who 
founded Pondichurry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, ag will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule 


The French Wars. 


When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the Frenck bid acquired 


conditions | 
strong men were needed, and the Company) 


AI 


Trench ambitions of Empire in Southern India 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a Freoch colony in 
winiature. 


Battle of Plassey. 


While the Enghsh were fighting the third 
Fronch war in the south they became involved 
in grave difhculties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acecdcd to power. Ihe head- 
quarters of the Lnglish at Calcutta were 
threatened by that ruler who dtmanded they 
should surrend¢r a rmfugce and should cease 
building = fortifications. hcy refused and 
he marched against them with a Jarge army. 
Some of the Mnehsb took to their ships and 
made off duwn the riv r, the rest surrendered 
nd were cast into the jill known as the 

Black Hok " From this small and stifiing 
room 23 pcrsons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
Immediately saicd for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson’s squadron, rmciptered the town 
(1757), and, as war with the Erench had been 
prociaimed, proceeded te take Chauderna- 
gore. ‘Lhe Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula then took 
the stde of the French, and Clive, putting 
torward Mar Jafar as cundidate for the Nawab’s 
thron®, Marchcd Out with an army consisting 
of 900 Luropcans 2,000 scpoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery agamst the Nawab’s host of ove1 
»),000. Lhe re-ule was che histone battle ot 
Plavaey (June 23) in which Chve, after hesi- 
tating cp the course to be pur-ued, outed 


strong position in Southern India, which hadjthe Nawab. Mur Jafar was put on the throne 
become independent of Delhi and was divided at Mursnidabad, aud the pre ot this honour 
Into three large States—Hyderabad, ‘lanjore, | was put at «2,340,000 In addition to the grant 
and Mysore—and a number of pctty statcs|to tne Company of the lana round Caicutta 


under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Duplex, when Governor of Pondichcr- 
ry, had intervened with success, and when 
Madras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnals (174@) Dupleix wishcd 
to hand it over to the Nawab of Arcot—a 
deputy of the Nizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
nutic. ‘Ihe French, howcver, hept Madras, 
repelling an attach by the disappomtcd Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture It. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapclle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the valuc of Europcan troops, 
and this was again shown in the ncat French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subs quent defence 
of Arcot. ‘his war arose trom Duplcx sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
gions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nezs. One of Dupleix’s othcers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay tbe army which had establish: d his 
power, and in return the Norther Circars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Duplex had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been scnt 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort St. David and imvested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sw Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondichirry and Gingec put an cud to the 


now known as the istrict of the twenty-tour 
Parganas. In the year aftcr Plassey, Clive 
Was appomted Governor of Bengal and in 
that cipacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person kd a force againet 
the Oudh army that was threatening Mor 
Jafar, mm cach cast with suceess. From 1760 
to 1765 Chive Was in England. During lis 
absence the Council at Calcutta dcposed Muir 
Jafar and, for @ price, put Mir astm in bis 
place. This ruler) moved his” capital to 
Monghyr, organiz.d an army, and began to 
intrigue With the Nawab Wazit of Oudh. He 
soon round, In a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrcllmg with the English 
and the first shots Hrca by his followers were 
the signal for a gencral rising in Bengal 
About 200 Luglishmen and a number of sepoys 
wire massacicd, but his tramcd regiments 
wore dcfcated at Ghiria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mur Kaum sought protection‘from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But m 1764, attcr quelling a sepoy 
mutiny m his own camp by Llowmg 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the jolut forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor, 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. Firs, 
he sought the sutstance, although not the 
name, of territorial powcr, undcr the fiction 
ofa grant from the Mughal Empcror. Se- 
cond, he desired to yurnfy the Company's 
gervic:, by prohibiting ilieit gains, aud by 
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guarantucing a reasonwable pay from honest 
sources In neither rmspcct were his plans 
carried out by his immi diate successors But 
our efforts towards a sound adininistiitton 
date from this sccond Gov miorship cf Clive 
as our military supremacy dat 8 from his vic- 
tory at Plassy’ Before Clive 1 tt India, 
in 1767, he had rcadjustcd the divi tons ot 
Northern India and had sct up a sys em of 
Government in Bengal by which the IF nglies 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction wis vested 
in the Nawab [Ihe pcrformance of his se 
cond task, the purification of the Company s 
service, was hotly opposed but carriea out 
He dicd in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year ccn- 
sured him though admitting that he did render 
** great and meritorious scrvices to his country ”’ 


Warren Hastings 


The dual system of govirnment that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warrcn Ha-tin,s 
was appointed Governor, In 1772 to cirry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Duircctors 
which were to give tnem the entire care 
and administration of the rcvcnues JIhus 
Hastings had to undcrtake the admunistritive 
organization of India, and, In spite of the fac 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duc! and of other members of his Coun 
cil, he reorganized the civil s rvice, reformcud 
the system of revcnue collection greatly im 
proved the financial position of the Company 
and created courts of justice and some sem 
blance ofa police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of Bengal,and from 1774 to 1775 
he was the first Governor-General, nominatcd 
under an Act of Parhament passed in the 
previous year His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interprcted in England as acts 
of oppression and formcd, togetner with his ac 
tion in the trial of Nunconar for forgery the 
basis of his scven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which endcd 1n a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges But thcre 18 much more 
for which his administration is justly famous 
The recovtry of the Marathas from their defcat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 
One frontier was closcd against Maratha Inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohillas, who were intrigung with the 
Marathas 
committed to the two Maratha vars (1775 82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place 1ts own nominee on the throne of 
the Peshwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by the con 
quist of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where tbe Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army In the South— 
where interference from Madras had alicady 
led (1769) to what 1s Lnown as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder Ali 
and the Nizam—he found thu Madras Govern- 
mcnt again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates The Nizam he won ovr by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Alt he had to despatch a 
ben;alarmy under sir kyre Coote Hyder 


In Western India he found himself’ 
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Alt did in 17282 and two scars later a trewty 
| Wis made with his son Iipu. It was in these 
acts of intervcntion in distant provincca that 
Yast ngs showcd to best advantage as a great 
ind courtgcuus min caitious, but switt in 
actl0n when required He was succecded 
aftur an inturiegnum, by Lord Cornwallis 
(L786 93) who burt on the foundations of civil 
administration liid by Hastings, by catrusting 
riminal jurisdiction to Kuropeans and = es- 
tiblishing an Appellate Court of Cr mini 
_ Judicature at Calcutta In the Civil Service 
he separitid the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and merchants ’ of the Company Into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Scurvice Lhis system was 
subse quently extendid to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders trom England, of the Per- 
manent Sctthment m Bengal (dee article 
on Land Revenue) <A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
in the submission of Fipu Sultan Sir John 
shore (Lord ‘Jelgnmouth), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succceded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, wis followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the map of India. 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 


The Trench tn general, and ‘the Corstcan”’ 
In particular, wore the enumy mosxt to be 
| dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his dutics in India, and he formed the 
achume of definitively endiig Hrench schemes 
in Asia by placing himsclf at the head of a 
great Indian confi deracy. He startid by ob- 
aining from the Nawab of Oudb the cession of 
large tracts of territory inliew of payment, 
overdue a® subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embirkud on the fourth 
Mysore war which cndcd (1799) in the fall of 
strinzapatam and fhe gaillint death of Tipu, 
Part of My: ¢, the Carnatic and Lanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of today then passcd to British role The 
five Maratha powcrs—the Pcshwa of Poona, 
the Gachwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
flolkar of Indore ,nd the Raja of Nagpur— 
had still to be brought into the British 
net The Pcshwa, aftcr beng dcefrated by 
Holkar, ficd to British termtory and signed 
the ‘Ircaty of Basscin which Icd to the 
third Maratha War (180204) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha ind pendence In thia 
the most successful of British campaigna in 
India, Sw Arthur Welleshy (the Duke af 
Wellington) 1nd Gencral (Lord) Lake carries 
all before thim, the one by his victorns of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad 
and Laswart Laitcr opuations, such ar Colo- 
nul Monsons rctriat through Centra’ India 
were lcss fortunate The gr at acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Welliusley proved 
so expcnsive that the Court of Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out lord Cornwallis a 
second time to make peace at any price He, 
however, dic 1 soon after his arrival in Indie 
and sir Gcorge Barlow carrud on the govern 
mint (1805 7) unul the arrival of a stronger 


Af han 


ruler, Iord Minto 
cace In India for six years and to add to Bri- 
ish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius His forcign pohcy was markcud by 
another new departure inasmuch as he orcned 
relati@us with the Punjab, Pcrela, and “.'a- 
nistan, and concluded a ¢ -aty with Ponyit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruicr 
the loyal ally of the British for life 


The successor of Lord Minto was Tord Mcira 
who found himsclf obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurhh.is of Nepal, who had 
oeen encroaching on british territory After 
initial roversis, the English under Ccneral 
Ochtcrlony were successful und the ‘Ircaty of 
sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Ncpal to the present day 
For this succcuss lord Moira was ma le Marquis 
of Hastings Inthe same year he made prepa 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817 18) 
which was made neces ary by the liuwiess con 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
ongin whose chief patrons were the rul rs of 
Native states Ihc large numb r of 120 000 that 
he collected for this purpore dcstroved the Pin 
daris, anncxcd the dominions of the rebcllious 
Peshwa of Poona protected th. Raiput States 
made Sindtua entcr upon a ncw treaty, and 
compellea Holkar to give up part of his terri 
tory hus Lord Hastin,s established the 
British power more firmly than evc. and when 
he resigntd in 1823, all the Native S‘at 8 ont 
side the Punjab had become pares of the poli 
tical system and British mt rests were per 
manently sccurcd from the Pcr-ian Gulf to 
Singapore Lord Amherst fol'owed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1823 28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur Lhe former operas. 
tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de 
mands and raids of the Burmcsc, wid resultcd 
in tle Burmese ceding Assim Aracin and the 
coist of Mirtaban and their chums to the lower 
provinces the capture of li ritpur by 
Lo1i Combcrmiere (15-6) wipe | out the repulse 
which Gencral Lake tad received there twcnty 
yeais earlicr 4A disput d succession on this 
occasion led to the Liitist mtcurvention 


Social Reform 


A farmer Governor of Madris, Lord W liam 
Bentinck wes the next Governor Gcucial 
His epitaph by “Macaulav svys He abo 
lisned crucl rites, he clfaced hunalvting 
distinctions he juve libcity to the expres ron 
of public oysmion his constint study wis to 
elevate the intellcctual and motal chiracter 
of the nitions commuittcd to hiy charze ’ 


Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from Ingland, and his widening ot the gates 
by which educated Iudians could enter the 
service of the Compiny, were most unpepular 
at the time, but wore echysed Ly the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati or widow bun 
Ing, and the suppression—with the hcp of 
Captain Sleeman—of tle protcssional lere 
ditary assissing known as Zhajys In 1832 he 
annexed Cacher, and, two ycars later, Coorg 
‘Lhe incompetence of the rulc: of Mvsore forced 
hia to take that Stite also under British ad 
ministration—where it ruemamed unti) 1881 | 


Hoe minaged to keep the - 
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His rulu way narked in other ways by the des 
patch of the firs. steamship tl at made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy 1m 
favour of the advo ates of instruction in Dnglish 
and the vcrnaculars Lord William Bentinck 
lett India (183 ) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished ‘The new Chirter Act of 1833 had 
brou.ht to a close the commercitl businesa of 
the Company 1nd emphasized their position £8 
rulers ofan Indian kmpirc im trust for the 
(rown By it the whole administration, as well 
as the icgislation ot the country, was placed 
in the bands or the Governor Gencral in 
Coun 11, and authority wag given to create a 
Prosidcncy ot Agra Bcfore his retirement Ben- 
tinch assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834) this mnarhing the pro- 
mresa of consoli sation since Warren Hastings 10 
1774 b cane the first Governor General ot 1 ort 
Wilham oir Chirles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council suceseded Lord William 
Bentinck and duting his short tenure of ofhce 
eatricd to execution his predecessor § Mcasures 
for 21Ving entre libcurty to the press 


Afghan Wars. 


With the appomtment of Lord Auckland as 
Govcrnor Gcncril (1806 42) there begin a new 
ers Of war and conjuest Dfore leaving 
Tondon he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prospect of © promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ing? of good Government ind happiness to 
iniliors in India, ’ but his administration was 
almost evclusively con prised in a fatal exped- 
tron (o Afghanistan which dragged in its trai 
the ansexation of Sind, fhe Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of Baluchistan jin the protectorate 
of India The first Afghan war was under 
{i.ken partly to counter the Russian advance 
in Ccntral Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja in place ot Dost Mahomed The latter 
objcct wis casily attamed (1839) and for two 
ycars Afghanistin remaimed in the military 
occupation of the brtish In 1841 Bir 
Miexander Burnes was assassinited in Kabul 
ald Sur William Wacnaghten suffered the same 
fit im an intervicw with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed The British Commander m Kabul, 
Gio Liphinstone, was old and feeble, and 
aftur two months’ delay he Ied his army of 
4.00 112000 camp followers bach towards 
Tndit in the dupth of winter Between Kabul 
mad Jalluabad the whole force perished, ether 
it the hinds of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city} Lord Kil nborough suceceded 
Lori Auckland 1nd was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallulabad 
Onc force under Gen Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bid and marched on Kabul, while Gen Nott, 
adviuncing from Kandvhar captured Ghezni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) ‘The 
hbaziar at Kabul wis blown up, the pri- 
soncrs rescucd, ind tht army returned to India 
lLating Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne The drama ended 
with a bombastic proclamation irom Lord 
liinborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
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Sikh Wars 


Lord Ullunboroughs othcr wiurs —the con 
qucst of Sint by Sir Charl gs Napicr and the 
sUpprcssion Of an outbr ah in Gwalior—were 
foltowed by hr recall and the appomticnt 
ot Sir Henry (18t Lord) Hirlin.e to be Gover 
nor General A soldur Governor General ws 
not unacceptable, tor it wis f lf thit a tral 
of strergth was immincnt between the British 
and the romamiunzg Jlniu power in Inlia the 
sikhs Runt Singh, the founder of the Sikt 
kungdom, hui died im 183) loy il to the end to 
the treaty he hid made with V tealfe thirty 
vous earlir Ue left no son cay ible of ruling 
ind the AAalsa, or central council) of the Srkb 
umy, wis burning fo mcasure its str ngth 
with the British sepovs the mtrinucs of two 
men, Jal Singh and bcj Singh, to obtain the 
supreme powcr | | to their cios ing the Sutil 
and invading british t rmtory sir Hugh 
Gough the Commundcr in Chicf, ini the Gov 
ernor General hurmed to the fronticr, and 
within thrce weeks four pitehcd bitthe were 
fought—at Mudhi, Vorozeshih  Aliwal ind 
Sobrion The Sikhs werc driven across the 
Sutley and Lahore surrcnicred to the Britash 
bit the province was not annexed Py the 
terms of peace the infint Dhul cp Sinsh Wir 
rocognized vw Riayiwh Major Henry [ iwrencc 
was appointed Jkyid nt to assist the Sik 
Council of Regency at Lahore the Jullun 
dur Doab was addcd to Dritish tcrritory, tle 
Sikh army wis limited, ania Pritush force 
wes sent to garrison the Punjab on bchalf of 
the child Rajyih Jord Hardinge returned to 
Lagland (1848) wd was suececded by Jord 
Dilhousie, the grcatcst of lndiin proconsuls 


DaJhouse had only been in India a few 
months when the second sikh war moke out 
In the attack on the Sibh position at Chillan- 
wala the British lost 2 400 officers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
meats but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, brmgmg Sr Charies Napier as 
Commander in-Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army 
AS a consequence thc Punjab was anncxed and 
became a British province (184)) 1ts pacifica- 
tion being so well carricd out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbrcak cf the Mutiny 
eight years later It remained not only quict but 
loyal In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
ill treatment of British mcurchants in Rangoon 
The lower villey of the Irawadcy was occupicd 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed under the 
pame of Pegu, to those provinccs that had 
been acquired 1n the first Burmese war JBrt- 
tish territories were enlarged tn many othcr 
directions during Lord Dalhousm s tunure of 
office. His ‘‘doctrine of lapse’ by whih 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers dicd with 
out leaving male heirs Oudh was anneacd 
on account of tts misrule Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India He reformed 
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th vlmuistrition from tup to bottom fuund- 
ed the Public Works Dcupartment, initiated 
the railways telegraphs and postal system, and 
ompletcd the great Gangcs cinal He also 
Jetached the Government of Bengal frog the 
harze of the Governor General and stmmoncd 
representatives of the local Governmcats to 
the deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, in cducation he laid down the Jines 
of a depattment of public imstruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predee ssor3 It was his mis- 
fortune that th mutiny which so. swiftly 
followed Fis resignation was by manv critics 
in Lo,land attributed to his passion for 
ehanze 


Sepoy Mutiny 


Daihoust was succe ded by Lorl ( wnin.g 
In 1806 and im the following year the sepoys 
of the lcngal army mutinicd and all the 
valluy of the Ganges from D Ini to Patna rose 
in rb lhon ‘The causes of this convulsion 
are difthcult to cstimatc, bit arc probably to 
be found in th unicst wmch followed the pro 
gross of Luglish civili at ou, In the sprcading 
of fals. rumours thit the whole of India was 
to be putdu d= im the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquircd in themselves undcr Bri 
tish leadership and in the ambition of the 
educatcd classcs to take a greater share in the 
government of the country Addcd to this, 
there was in the deposcd King of Delhi Lirha- 
dur Shah a centre of growing disaffection 
Finally there was the story,—not devoid of 
truth—that the cartrilgcs for the new ELnficld 
rifle wore grcased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
And when the mutiny did brcak out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
Brilish troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Ialhousle’s warnings, below the number he 
¢ nsidercd ¢ysentiil for <.fety n Miy 10 
the sepoys at Mccrut rose in mutiny, cut down 
a few Curopeans and unchecked by the large 
Luropcan garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose From 
that centre the mutiny sprcad through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
L ngal_ = Rusings in the Punjab were put down 
by sir John Lawrcnce and his subordinates 
who armcd the Sikhs, and with their help re 
duccd the sepoys and Tawrence was subse- 
qu ntiy able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
all mn the suge of Delhi Lhe native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part truc to thur colours In Central India 
the contingents of some of the grcat chiefs 
joncd the rebels but Hyderabad was kepr 
loyal by the influence of 1ts minister, Sir Salar 
Jung 


‘The interest of the war centrcs round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though 1n other places 
massacic3 and fight ng occurred The siege of 
Dell began on June 8 whcn Sir Henry Barnard 
occupicd the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
did of cholera carly in July and Thomas Reed, 
who took hig placc, was obligcd through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with a remforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the meantime the 
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rebel force in Delhi was corstantly idded to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutimeers 
attacks were frequint and the losses heavy 

cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on th® Ridge and when the final assault was 
made in September the Dclhi army could only 
parade 4,720infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Luropeans The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batters on Suptem- 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the ruins of the hashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col Campbell lcd his mcn and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of pearly 
1,200 kihed and woundcd, had only sccured a 
foothold m the city Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was von , but the guillant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party Bahadur Shah wis taken prisoner, and 
als two sons were shot by Captain Hudson, 


Massacre at Cawnpore 


At Cawnpore the spoys mutiny d on June 2% 
and found in Nana Sahil the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his fc rmer 
professions of lo,alty Thre a  Luropean 
force of 240 with six guns had to protcct 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
tendering only on the guarantce of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allatabad ‘They were embarking on the 
roats on the Ganges when fire was opentd op 
them, the mcn being shot or hacked to pieces 
b fore the eyes of thar wivcs and children anc 
the women bcing mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back 
Lheir bodies were thrown down a well just be 
fore Havelock, having difcatcd the Nana’r 
forces, arrived to the relicf In Lucknow a 
smal] garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and endurmg the most fearful hatdships 
The reileving force, under Bavelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
not finally delivered until sir Colin Campbell 
urrived in November Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central Iadia, where 
Sit Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinhcritud Rani of Jhansi—who 
died at the head of her troops—and Iantia Top: 


Transfer to the Crown. 


With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly markcd at the out- 
elt by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovcrcign through a Seerc- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
mimbers At the same time the Governor 
General received the title of Viceroy ‘Lhe 
Europein troops of the Company, numbcring 
about 24,000 officers and men were—grcatly 
resenting the transfer—amalgamated with the 
R-yal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
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and proclaimcd a policy of justice and rcligious 
toh ration A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was rcinforeced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far ag possible to those offices in the Queen’e 
service for which they might be quahficd 
Ihe aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India—“‘ In their pros- 
purity will be our strength in their content- 
ment our security and in their gratitude our 
best reward” Peace was proclaimcd in July 
1859, and in the cold weathcr Lord Canning 
wont on tour in the northern provinces, to 
reccive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
thcm that the ** policy of lapse ”’ was at an end 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing ycars of Canning’s Viceroyalty 

The India Cotnens Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor Generil s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adiing non official 
membcrs, European and Indiav for legislative 
purposes only By another Act of the same 
var, Hizh Cours of Judicature were consti- 
tutcd, To dteai with the increased debt of 
India Mr Jamcs Wilson was sent from 'ngland 
to be Tinancias Member ot Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, mcome tax 
license duty and State papcr currency The 
cares Of offite had brohen down the Viceroy’s 
health Hus successor, Lord Flgin, lived only 
4 few months after his arrival in India, and 
was succeeded by Sir Juhn (afturwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the “‘saviour of the Punjab” 


Sir John Lawrence. 


The chief task that fel! to Sir John Lawrence 
wag that of reorganising the Indian muilhtary 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carricd out on the prin- 
miple that mn the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three the 
artillery was to be almost wholly Europeans 
the re organisation was carfied out in spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abysstuta 
with which India had no direct concern, but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army in India while the ro-organising 
process was being carrtd on ‘wo severe 
fammes—in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1808 9)—occutred, while 
sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time m Indiap 
history, that the officcrs of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
eviry possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion ae also created the Irrigation Lepart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Kichard) Strachcv. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry in 
Bengal ‘Lhe other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in sharcs of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton ins 
dustry caused by the American Civil War, 
The ‘Share Mania” however, did no perma- 
nent harm to the trade of Bombay, but was, 
on tha other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 


announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen | during the Govcrnorsmp of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, | Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
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passed through eviry giade of thie s rvice from | 


an Assistint Magistracy to the Viceroyaity 
Lord Mayo, who succerdcd him crcatcd ab 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial I mance, thus fostering 
the impulse to local self govirnment, He also 
Jaid the foundation for the rcform of the salt 
duties, thereby enabling nis successors to abo 
ish the inter provincial customs lines Un 
happilv his vast schemes for thc devilopmcnt 
of the country by cxtending communicatlors 
ofevery kind were not carried out to the ful 
by him, tor he was murdered ir the convice 
settlement of the Andaman Islands in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Viccrov 187. €) had ta cxer 
cise his abilitics chiefly m thc province of 
finance <A severe famine which thicitenc! 
Lower Bengal in 1874 waa successfully wari d 
off by the organization of State relicf and the 
importation of rice from Burma The follow 
Ing ycar was notable for the deposition of the 
Gatkwar of Baroda for mis government and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (thc late King Ldward VII) ‘The visit 
of the Duke of Ldinburgh to India whcn Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch and 
had establishcd a kind of pcrsonal link between 
India and the Crown ‘Lhe Prince of Walcs 
tour aroused unprecedentcd enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj and furthcr en 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, In a durbar of great magnificence 
held on January Ist 1877 on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Qucen Victoria was proclaim d km 
press of India Lhe Viccroy of that time 
Lord Lytton had however, to deal with a 
situation of Nousual difficulty Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877 73, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupces were spent 
In importing grain, but the loss of life was 
estimated at 64 millions At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent. 


Second Afghan War 


The Amur, Sher Ali, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with hw 
repulse of a British mission led to the sccond 
Afghan War Ihe British forces advanced by 
three routes—the Ahybcr the Lurram and 
the Bolan—and gamed all the tmportant van- 
tage pomts of Lastern Afghanistan Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son xyakub 
Khan, which was promptiy broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnarl who had Leen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Turthcr oper 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia A rising of 
the tribes followed, .r spite of Sir D Stewart a 
victory at Ahmed hhey] and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A_ pretender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estan 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen Burrows 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turnby Sir F Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from habulto handa- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
confdnucd between Ayub Ahan and Abdur 
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Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
4mir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 


In the meantiune Lord Iytton had resigned 
(1880) and [ord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord®Ripon’s 
administration 1s memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local sclf- 
governm nt which developed municipal insti 
tutions and for the attempt to extend the 
Jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis 
tricts o\cr Luropean British subjects, tndc- 
pendently of thc race or nationality of the 
prsiding judge ‘This attempt, which created 
\ fecling among Europeans in India of great 
h tility to the Viecroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture thc appoimtment of an Lducation Come 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction On & broader basis and the aboli 
tion by the Hinance Minister (Sir Kvelyn 
Baring now Lord Cromer) of a numbcr of cus 
toms dutis Lord Dufferin, who succeeded 
Loid J] ipon in 1884 had to give his attcntion 
mor to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resultcd in the strengthening of British 
rolations with that ruler In 1885 a third 
Burmcse war became neccessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King ‘Lhibaw and 11s In- 
trigucs with foreign Powcurs Lhe cxpedition, 
undcr Gen al Prendtrgast occupicd Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ritnagi where be dicd on 16th December 1916 
His dominions of Uppuir Burma were annexed 
toBritish India on the Ist of January, 1886 


The Russian Menace 


Of greater importance at the time were the 
mcasures taken to mcet a possible and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia these prparations, which cost 
over two mulion sterling, were hurried on 
because Of a collision which occurrcd be 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeh, 
daring the delimitation of the Afgnan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declarition of wu by Great Britain 
War was averted bit the Penjdeh incident 
had called attentiuon to a menace that was to 
be felt for ncarly @ gencration more, it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of Indka 
an Unanimous offer of troops and moncy in case 
of need ‘That offcr bore fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service lroops was orga: 
nised Under Jord Lansdown: s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der in Chief in India Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression Of Russia was taken by raising the 
aunual subsidy patd by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from cight to twelve lakhs, 


On the North-Lastern [ rontier there occurred 
(2891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu 
tiun against the Raja that necessitated an 
inguiuy on the spot by Mr Quinton the Chief 
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Commissioner of Assam Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in & conference and 
the escort ignominiously retreated ‘This lis 
grace tq British arms Iced to severa) attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the govcernmcnt of the Stats was 
reorganised under a Political Agent Lord 
Lansdowne’s term of office was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
the Parlhamentary Act (Lord Crogss Act 
1892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non 
officials m them legislation aimed at coal 
and domestic reform among the Hindus’ and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin 
age of silver (1892). 


Frontier Campaigns 


Lord Elgin, who suececdcd Lord Lansdowne 
in 1894 was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs 2} crores, due to the fall in ex 
change (In 1895 the rupee fcll as Jow as 
ls 1g) Io meet this the old five per cent im- 
port duties were relmposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods and 
within the ‘ear the duty was extended to 
picce goods, but not to yarn ‘Lhe re organisa 
tion of the Army, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies had 
hardly becen carried out when a number of risings 
occurred along the North West krontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral—which had 
come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H M Durand had demarca 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to be res 
cued by an expeditionary force Two years 
aftcr the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at 
tacked the Brittsh positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khyber Pass Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Jirah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost. This was in itsclt a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
Indla of bubonic plague The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and eJsewhere ty the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular prcss of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
tru giut the law dealing with such writings, 


Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 


With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Ligin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came tu an 
end, but plague incrcascd, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
direct: d his attention, only a few can be men- 
fioned here some indecd claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found In any 
one department but was in fact the general 
pearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
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dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tmbal levies, and British forces wire con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
& support An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward Lhe fact that in seven 
years he only °pent a quarter ofa million upon 
repressive measures and only found it necessary 
to institute ore blockade (against the Mahsud 
Waziris) ts the justification of this policy of 
compromise betwren tre Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought In J901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Provirce and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi and Wana were tormed into 
the new North West Frontier Province, under 
a Chicf Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Govcrnment of India That vear also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet bemg pro Russian and anti British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa undcr Colunel (Sir Trancis) \ounghvo- 
band The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his suceccssor 


In his first year of office Lord Curzon pass d 
the Act which in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at ls 4d, 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund Was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dcalt with elsewhere chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorgenising 
the governing bodics of Indian Unive aities. 
Undcr the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Pun).b Land Alienation Act, 
designed to frec the cultivators of the soul from 
the clutches of money-lendrs, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander in-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port aervice, In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and he 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families, In 1902 the British 
Government obtamed from the Nizam a pers 
petual Icase of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Fdward V1I was pro» 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months buf was re appoint- 
ed to a sccond term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam—a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
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being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Govcr 
nor-General It wasa stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed develop d in une 
directicn into open sedition 


Outside Bengal attempts to quell the d: affec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly succeasful 
But searcely any province was free from dis 
order of some kind and though recourse was 
had to the deportation of pcrsons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818 special Actes 
had to be passed to meet the situation, 72z2 — 
an Explesives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and 1% trial before three judges of the 
High Court witheynt awry Concurrently with 
these Jegislative measures steps were taken to 
extend Yrepresentative [institutions In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were apprinted t 
the Seeretary of States Counell, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy 8 Council The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 catricd this policy farthcr by reconst 
tutme the legislative couneils Ind conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion The 
executive counels of *[adris and Bomtay were 


enlarged by the addition of an Indian member | 


As regards foreign policy, Tord Minto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu 
sion (1907) betwecn Great Britain and Russia 
of an Agreement on questions likcly t» disturt 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North West | rontler 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmands 
and ships of the Last Indies Squadron were | 
frequently engaged off Muiskat and in_ the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to chech the 
trafficin arms through Persia and Mekran tc 
the fronticr of India 


Visit of the King and Queen 


Sir Charles (T ofd) Hardinge #18 appointed to 
anececd Lord Minto in 1910 =His first year in 
Jndia was marked bv the visit to India of the 
King kmpefor 1nd the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where in the most | 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro 
nation was procliimed 4nd various boons in 
cluding an annua! grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were wnnounced At the sime cecfre- 
mony {lis Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of Indin from Calcutta to Delhi the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor 
in Council the formation of a new Jueutenant 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpnr and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chicf Commissioner 


In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attache: to a mosque m Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indinn Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnporc fed to heavy loss 
of life Of those present atthe rict, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Vicerov "Vecfore the case reached the Scssions 
aod His Excellency was able to srttle the 


;and in some Provinces they worke 1 well 
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mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the loe1) and other Mahomed ns. 


Still more serious trouble orcurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge Budge among a 
number of Sikhemigrints rett rned from @anada 
gave 1 foretiste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men The sequel, revealed 
tn two conspiracy trials 1t Tahore showed that 
the ‘‘ Ghadr’ conspiracy was widespread and 
had beea consistently encouraged by Germany 


India after the War 


Post war India his a strange and baffling 
history In 1919 Lnglishmen troubled little 
about affiirsinthe Dist they were engrossed by 
the settlement of peice und the refusal of the 
United States either to ratify the Treaty of 
Vorsulles or to Join the Icague of Nvytions 
In 1930 however, the eyes not only of the 
British Lmpire but of the entire world were set 


upon India when Mr Gandhi and his followers 


for the second time attempted to make the 
non co oyeration movemcnt effective 


Tdeas rule the world = Inli hil participated 
mthe wirto end wir It was 1 wir wrecd 
in defence of Belzium and it ended in 2 peice 
ost nsil ly procluming the sanctity of nitionil 
aspiritions throughout the world = Jorthe sik 
of nation lism the structure of I urope hid Econ 
broken into fragments Whit then wis to le 
Indi1s shire in the sporls of poace ? The 
Montagu Chelmsford Pctorms did not satisfy 
extremist opmion They were thc result of in 
acrced policy 1t home and an agiecd policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion 


The Montagu Che’msford Reforms worked 
Be 
e1vuse they workcd well 16 Wis never possi! Ic 
to ‘“ithhold reforms Beeaus experince re 
veiled their shortcomings it Wis impcritive 
that greater reforms should be miadc Tord 
Morley and Tord Minto expressly denied tht 


| their reforms allowed Parhament ry institutions 


\et the loticil conclusion of flies r forms w4 
the Montagu Chelmsford Report which definitely 
established Pirliamentary institutions ind that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status 
Ten years ifter the war we findthe Viccroy ini 
Mr Ganthi working by diffvrent methods for 
the sume cul 


Let to one living through those fevere? years 
the issu 3 were not ilwavs choir = Mihomedan 
inl Hindu wspirations did not alwiys coinerde 
Th evil mischinces that persuaded ‘Turkey to 
issociate = with the Central Powers in the 
1 uropein War sorely tried Mihomcdan loyalty 
Phe khilifvtist movement assumed grevt propor 
tions and the consequence wis wir for king 
Amanullah, who hid just 1.secnded the throne ot 
Afghanistan, belicved thit Indii was in open 
revolt He decided, thercfore, to invade the 
country The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 
of post war e,hiustion in this country <A few 
years later King Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace His country had entercd the 
comity of nations and he would tour Curope asan 
enlizhtened tnonarch In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
goon to leave Th pice of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country He abdicatcd in 
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fivour of his brother Invyatullah, who abdicated siznificant that before the Stmon Commission 
himself a fcw hours liter It was not until hid publishc 1 its report the Viccroy not only 
General Nidir Ahoin wis elected King in the wnounced that the goil of Government in India 
summer of 1929 that -crce came to the upnhippy Wis Dominion Status but invitcd repr sentatives 
land but the keenness with which India followed of Inliito 1 Round Pablc Conference in London 
the progress of the revolution showed how he stood where the moderates and half the 
closely were the fortunes of the two countrics Congress hid stood two years before Mean 
associated ey Ear ere extremist 
_| io January 1929, Mr Gandhi announced that 
ene pp nomen et reat - eaune oe if India was not given Dominion Status within 
nistaey” Throughout his tenure of othee there i ot oe the nay aad ie maeney 
vas opposition and disorder ‘he Duke of Conse of Deceniber 1929 ‘dey the ane 
Connaught came to open the new council and of Pindit Jawharlal Nehru rather ana Mr 
tie Swarcjists did their utmost to Loveott the Caan atoll’ in TAs fF Indenond 
visit The Prince of Wales cime a ycar Inter Ms eee on e epencence 


on a non political visit but his arnval in The new struggh begin in earnest in March, 
Jombay was the signil for severe rioting 1930 Mr Gandhi first decided to break the Sult 
; Taws He mide an imposing march from 

Mr Gandhu’s weapons of attach were boycott 4hme libid tothe cost where he eeremoniously 
and the wearing of Ahadlar = Ahoaider a8 moinufactured silt that could not be taxcd 
an Indian cloth weikened the importation of Non co ofcration was in full swing Yor a 
forcizo cloth The boveott w19 directed not short time Bombay wis virtually a Congress 
only against British goods, lut against the entire City ‘Lhere were numcrous ariests and before 
machinery of Government In 1923 Torl the year closed there were to be in India no 


Revding 3 certification doubled the Salt fas, fegs than fifty thousind pcople incarcerated 
thus showin, that the Legislative Assembly had + 1 political offences 


no real control over finance thc responsibil 
ties of the Assembly were few Since the ‘Lhe Government of Lord Irwin was assailed 
Government could overmde its decisions tS on all sides Some condemned it because it 
decisions became irresponsible In the Pro was werk others condemned it becruse it was 
vinces, however there wis less irresponsibilitv§ repressive Its conduct had a curious rerction 
and consequently the members of the Tegislatise upon political opmion in Lnegland which 
Councils were often the al'ics of Government poss sscd the dubious advantage of a minority 
But it took time for Indiin opinion to realise Government At one time the Conservatives 
that the Legislative Councils however imperficct were demanding the recall of Lord Irwm 
were the instrumcnts of order and good ,overn§ Similarly Piovineml Governors were criticised 
ment Some years later, the boycott broke for alk ged inictivity In the summer few 
down Mr © R Dis one of Mr Gandhi's chief prcdicted anv suecess for the Round Table 
heutenants, decided to associate with theLegisln Confercnce The Simon Commission published 
ture—ostcnsibly to destroy the reforms, but a Rcport that was condemned by practically 
actually because he and many others had giown every party m Indi it wrs practically a 
tured of a policy of mcre negition The downfall still born Report YTvents had moved too 
of non co operttion wis further signalled by rapidly The Round Sable Conference however 
the election of a great Swarayist Mr V J Patel proved to te the culminating pomt of a world 
to be President of the Legislitise Assembly— wile interest in the Indian political struggle 
in office which he held until the summcr of ‘he Princes at first assumed the lead They 
1930 stood for 1 Iederal Government in which the 
Stites and British Indiv should be partners At 
When Lord Irwin succeeded Tord Reading once the extremists who had intended to ignore 
in 1920 the prospects of peace improved lt the Confurcnee showed the keenest concern The 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission (Confcrence despite all evil prognosticvtions, 
should cvamine the Indian Reforms within ten representcd the voice of Indin 
years of the inception of the Government of 
India Act In1927 boththe British Government | In Tet ruary 1931 the Round Table Confcrence 
and the Government of Indiv agreed thit the dcle ates returned to Indiv on the understand 
Commission should be appointed 1s early as ing that there was to be a second Round Table 
possible Accordingly, in the autumn if wis, nfcrence m London but that meanwhile 
announced thit Sir John Symon and other mem | ceitun protiems such as thit of scparate com 
lersof Parhament should be members of 1, munaltl cforates were fo be worked out among 
new Statutory Commission Their appoint lth ms Ivesin India The = first thing they did 
ment wis the occasion of % new outburst on their return wis to attempt to persuade 
Nelther Mr Gandlu s followers nor the modcrates | Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 
would support the Commission It wis to be' Movement ind prrtwipate in the Conference 
boycotted from the start The chuf complunt Congress, however, were in bitter mood many 
was that all the members of the Commission local committees even did their best to prevent 
wero Luropeans The Congress party and even, the decenni2}! census in February from beirg an 
the moderates demanded in its plice 1 Round | accurate mde\ to the state of the population 
Table Confcrence and the promise, if not the|ihcre were a_numperof fevensh conferences 
immediate offer, of Dominion Status The: betwecn Lord Irwya, Mr Gandhi and Sir ‘ey 
boycott, however wis not very effective One Bihadut Sapru Mr Gindhi and other pro 
by one the Provineiil Councils decided to co minent Congress leiders were released from 
operate with the Simon Commission the Lezishy | Prison. Sp elilly to conter with Government 
tive Assembly, almost alone among the Legisla | officials ind the ¢ 1 ferences were conducted in 
tures, stood consistently for boycott \ctit is a fmen 5 and informal fashion The upshot 
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was thesigning of the Irwin.Gandln Pact at) budat ot 193334 though pubhe opinion in 
Delhuin March whith provided onthe onc hand the country wis disap) omtal with the absence 


for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no tax camparen, the boveott of 
Tritish goods, and other cognate acfivifics ana 
on tle other hand for Governm nt toe tend in 
umnesty to political prisoners, to yermit the 
ma iufacture of salt on fhe coast, and make a 
Lumber of similar concessions. 


When in Apn! Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to takc up his duties as Viccroy and 
Governor-General Tord Irwin left the country 
ymd many tributes to his statesmanship lord 
Willingdon’s firsé few months were spent in 
propiring the wavy for the sccond Round Table 
(Conference, the opening of which was fived tor 
Novcmber At first Congress refused to patia- 
parte, alleging that Government hid brokin the 
Irwin-Gandhi vereement but after much waver 
int Mr Gandhi set sulfor Mngland ot the end of 
August Ihe Conference almost broken down 
over the communi problem Mr. Gandhi was 
frankly dissitisfied and Janded in India on 
Dcecmber 28 hinting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience cimpaign J arly in January 1932 
the struggle begin igam = =Mr Gandhi and the 
Conzress lcaders were ampiisoned 


The woo that dir 


Vie prov soon made 


could be no Compronus with those who wore, 
determined fo porsist mo fresh Cunpurn of Chat 


anvil dsobed: nee nd procumed dns def yim 
tion to use tothe full th resources of th 
in fighting and dctaatm. & movement which 
would otherwise roman yp rpefual me nice | 
to orderly Goverment and indivsdaad libats | 
His | vcclicncy 6 police quichdy mict with success 

Phe arrest or the principale ade rs of fhe Campan 
wis followed up with the imprsonment atta 
trial ot over 30.000 followers ot the Conptess 

Ih spequal Ordinances doviscd to de ul with the 

meniec Were renewed, for another six months 

hing replaced at the cnd of the veut by mor 

pamancnt legislition which th = J ast | 
Assombly and the Council oi State cudorsed 

the former by vsurpriingdy zood majority All 
the Provinaal Counals 7 assed) complemen | 
tury Jeoishition embodying Oidimance 1 uly 

tions to suit local conditions Thus by the ond | 
af the veat the Ordininecs had ccascd fo Cxist 

thar pluwe deme tiken by lestshition for. 

limited peniod Nethine showdd the rally of 
the country azaunst avi disobedicncee bette 
than these mesures 


T he economic position of the country continued 
to be abnormu throushont the year ind 
Government rn fused to Contunplite ny rh! 
tion of that stern policy of rizorous Ceonomy | 
in public expenditure outlmed im 194] 
success Of that poly wos rfl ft dan the 


St ite | 


af uv aichet from tuvition purticularly m view 
of the party) restoration of the cut mn the salaries 
of the Services An outstunding fc @ure of 
the vou was the rapid improvement in India’s 
‘uedit) notwithstinding the econumie strcss 
Govinment toited three loans, one in sterling 
ind two in rupers, of the total amount of Rs 5& 
qiomns the list of these was oversubscribec 
in ‘bout four homs though it gave a return 
t only 5 porecat Government also succeeded 
m substintiuly aducang ther floatmg dcbt. 


(n evcnt of groat importance during the 
votr wis the tir aernement between India 
md Gacvt brutun at the Ottawa Confe re nec 
In the cnfirdy now encumstinecs created by 
the doputun of the british Government from 
the old poly of unnvcrsiul fice trade and by 
fh substitution for it of 9 farft coupled with 
the zrint of proaicrence to ccuntiies the Govern- 
m ont of Tndri wor invited to sond a delegation 
tothe Imp mal Confaronce primanly to consider 
tnd discuss withaepres nfitives of Great Brit un 
the question whether 1 would bem the mtcrests 
of both countnis to cnter into vt iff agn cnent 
mvolving th mweaprocud gaint of preterenas 
to cich othars yroducts In the ne zotiitions 


and disc issions which fook place first in JT ondon 


ind subseqnenth it Ottrwwa the Indian delegi- 
in to the Confercnee hoaded by Sir Aful 
cruc Wore aNCn the fieest possible hand 
ind the wreoancnt which they concluded embo- 
dis only sueh mceasurcs is are im the best 
inter sts of India After prolonted discussion 
it was cndoised by the Central fcaislatun 


Disenssions 1dating to the future constitution 
of India woe m progcss thronghont the years 
Phe publication of the communal award made 
by His VMayesty s Government marked a now 
faze in than progress This award tm so tar 
wat affected the Depressed Classes im the Hindu 
CommMMItY Wis modified as a result of 
Vi Gandhis fast at the Verivdy prison He 
nnderteok this fast atte: due warmng to Govein- 
ment and thrcatcmed to dic of starvation if 
the plin to Gicite specu constituencies for 
the depressed chisses wis not given up = -Hirfdu 
foadars ain then anvtety to swe Mr Gandhi 
i ral upon in utcrnative schame ot reserved 
scats tor the Depressed Chisses in the general 
constitutes Ths wicement was subse. 
quently endorsed by His Mayesty’s Government, 
In Novonto: the thud Round Table Conference 
mf in Jondon fhe session Jasting tu the end 
of the veu Its proceedings arc reviewed 
scparetely ino subsequent chapter wherein 
rfdaence woaso madc to the fess of the 
communu award aud to the White Paper 


Lhe jtncorporitmg the proposals of His Majesty’s 


Gove mnent for1.dom 


The Government of india. 


The impulee which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indiarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to mect trading re yuirements 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akhbar, the mer- 


chants of London formed an association for. 
Itended over the 


the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the ast and were grarted a charter of incorpo- 
tation ‘The Government of this Company m 
England was vested in a Governor with a GCnCc- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Dircc- 
tors The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and In 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal setticments of Madras (Fort dt 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘“‘ Presidencies”’ were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed 


Lhe collapse of government in India conse 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and thic 
intrigues ofthe French on the Last Coast forced 
the oftcers of the Company to assume tern 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent ordirs of the Directors 
Step by step the Company beceme first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually indepcndent and un- 
Wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor Gcneral and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort Wiltam (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time establishd 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cascs of Imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784 which establish- 
ed the Board of Controf in England, vestud the 
administration of each of the thrie Piestdcn- 
cles In a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of tha Governor- 
General-in-Council was somewhav extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 


and it became 1. political and administrative 
body holding its tcrriterits im trust for the 
Crown ‘the same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military admunistration 
and sole power of Icgislation in the Governor- 
Gencral in Councue and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transfcrrinzg the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown, This Act made 
no impurtint chanzc in the administration in 
Indie = but the Govcrnor General, as represente 
Ing th Crown became known a3 the Viceroy, 
The Governor General 15 the «vole representa: 
tive of the Crown in In lia, he 1s assisted by a 
Counci!, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible tor a special department 
of the adtninistration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
are ptrhaps the most extcrsive of any great 
administration 1a the world. It cla'ms a share 
in the produce of the land ard in the Punjab 
and Bombav it has restricted the alienation 
of land from «giiculturists to non-ygriculturs 
ists) It unl] rtakcs the management of landea 
estatcs whiie the proprietor 13 disqualiied 
In times of famine if undertakes rehet work 
and othcr rcmedial measures on a great scale 
It manazcs a vast forest propertv an? is the 
puncipal manufacturcr of salt and opium 
It owns the t wk of the railways of the country, 
end dir ctly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has consructed and maimtains 
most of the important irrigation works, it 
owns and manigis the post and telegraph 
systems, it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and if alone can sct the mints in motion, 
It lends money to municipalitus, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to ownera 
of historic est.tes It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating orugs and has dircet 
responsibilities m respect to pohee, education, 
mudical and sanitary opir.tions and ordinary 
public works of the most intimatc character. 
Ihe Governm nt hag also close relations with 
the Indian Stat(s which collectively cova 
more than one third of the whole ara of Indta 
and comprise more than one fifth of Its popu- 
lation The distribution of these greit funce 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
wis definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 


was compelled to close its commerci1l business | 1919, 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made jn tae system of 
government in British India by the Govern 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, tozether with 
the rales framed under 1f—almost as important 
io their provisions as the Act itself—camo into 


gencral operation in Januarv 1921. The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted In 
India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of state (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results ot which were 
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was thesigning of the Irwin.Gandly Pact at 
Delhiin March which provided onthe one hand 
for Congress to cal] off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no tax catnpaign, the boveott of 
Iiritish goods, and other cognate activitics, ana 
on the other hand for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoncrs, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on the coast, and make a 
1 umber of similar concessions. 


When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to taku up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Tord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributcs to his statesmanship Lord 
Willingdon’s first few months were spent in 
preparing the way for the second Round Table 
Conference, the opening of which wag fixed for 
Novcmber At first Congress refused to paitica 
pate alleging that Government had brokin the 
Trwin-Gandhi agreement but after much waver 
in¢ Mr Gandhi set sailfor Tngland it the end of 
August The Conference almost broken down 


over the communi problem Mr. Gandhi was 


frantly dissatished and landed in India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience campaign arly in January 1932 
the struggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders were smplisoned 


The Viceros soon made it cl ar that there 
could De no Compromiss with those who wre 
dt fermuncd to persist in 9 fresh Campu n of 
envi disobeda nec and prodaimed his d termina 
tron to usc to the full the resources of th Stite 
in fightmg and dcfoitinz 9 movonent which 
would otherwiss reman 7 perpotual menace 
to orderly Govcrnment wand individual hherty 
His kaecllency s pohey quickly met with sueerss 
The arrest of the principal lc adc rs of the eampiszn 
wie followed up with the imprisonment att 1 
triul of over 30 000 followers ot the Con,ress 
The spcca) Ordinanecs devised to deal with th 
menwe were renewed for mother si months 
heig ropliced it the end of the voir by more 
permancnt leyislition which the Legistitive 
Assembly and the Council oi State endorsed 
the formci bv 1 surprisingly tood myority All 

calla Taney 


4lin Dandtancanl Onan niracansl aamnlia 


wee onaew oyevawe caes VLU IPP HeUS IPE Ce Ustad UO CASI 
then place being tiken by Iezishation for. 
limited peviod Nothmyz showdd the rally ot 
the countiy agunst civil disol edience better 
thin these measures 


The economic position of the country continued 
to be abnormal thronzhout the vei and 
Government refused to contamplitc my relina 
tion of that stern policy of rizorous ¢conony 
In public expenditure outlined in 1931 The 
success Of thuy policy was refi cfod in the 


The History of India. 


budget of 1933 34 though public opmion in 
the country wis disappomted with the absence 
of any rol f from tivation particularly m view 
of the pirtial restoration of the cut in the salanes 
of the Serviccs An outstanding fea€ure of 
the year wis the rapid improvement in India’s 
ercdit notwithstinding the economic stress 
Governnint floated three loans, one in sterling 
and two in rupccs, of the total amount of Rs 68 
crores Lhe last of these was oversubscribec 
in about four hours though 1 gave a return 
fonly 5} pcr eent Government also succeeded 
m subst intially reducing thew floating debt. 


An ovcnt of great importance durmng the 
your was the tanff agreement between Indu 
ind Gicit | ritam at the Ottawa Conference 
In the entircly now ereumstances created by 
the dcpartur of the british Government from 
the old policy of universal free trade and by 
the substitution for 1t of a tariff couphd with 
the mint of preterenee to countries the Govern- 
mont of Indi w re myited to scnd a dek gation 
toth Imy ral Gonfercnce primarily to consider 
ind discuss with ve presentatiy¢s of Great Britain 
the question whether 1 would be in the inte rests 
of both eountrics to enter into v turf agreement 
mvolying the reaprocu grant of prefercnecs 
to cich othias produts In the negotiations 
ind disc tssions which took plice first in JT ondon 
ind subse quently at Ottiwa the Indian dele ga 
tion to the Conference headcd by Sir Atul 
Chittcrice were given the frcest possible hand 
ind the verecment which they concludcd embo- 
dis only such measuics 18 are in the best 
intr sts of India After prolong d discussion 
it wis endorscd by the Central Legislature 


Discussions relating to the future constitution 
‘f India were in progress throughout the years 
Ihe publication of the communal award made 
1\ His Majesty s Government marked a new 
stazc in tha progress [his award in so far 
wit affected the Depressed Classes in the Hindu 
community was modified as a result of 
Mi Gandhts fist it the Yeravda prison He 
indeitc ok this fast afte: due warming to Govern- 
ment amd threatened to die of starvation If 
tle plin to cieite special constituencies for 
the depressed clisses was not given up = Harfdu 
leviars In thet, anxiety to save Mr Gandhi 
vrcd upon an uternative scheme of reserved 
seats for the Depressed Classes in the general 
constituencies ‘This agicement was subse- 
quently endorsed by His Majesty’s Government, 
In Novambet the thud Round fable Conference 
met in Tondon, thc session lasting tall the end 
f the year Its proceedings are reviewed 
epuitely in a subsequent chapter wherein 
_eterence 16 also made to the terms of the 
communi award and to the White Paper 
Incorporiting the proposals of His Majesty's 
Government for reform 


The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of Indiarepresents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the Last and were grarted a chartcr of incorpo- 
ration, The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gcne- 
tal Court of Proprietors and a Court of Dirce- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three ‘“‘ Presidencies” were indepcndent 
uf each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed 


Lhe collapse of government in India conse 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri 
torial responsibility tn spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by atep the Company beceme first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually mdependent and un- 
Wieldy councils of the merchants at the Pres: 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor General and four 
councillors were appointed to admmuister the 
Presidency of Fort Wilham (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bembay was for the first time establishcd 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presidcn- 
cles in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of tha Governor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1793 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business 


and it became 4 political and administrative 
body halding its territorics in trust for the 
Crown The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire c1vil and military administration 
and sole power of Icgislation in the Governor 
Gencral in Council and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments, 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferrmg the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no impurtant change in the administration in 
India but the Governor General, as represente 
ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor General 18 the sole representa: 
tive of the Crown tn India, he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom 18 responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration m the world. It cla'ms a sbare 
in the produce of the land ard in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricuitur- 
ists It unJertakcs the management of landea 
estates whcre the proprietor 18 disqualitied 
In times of famine it undertakes rehef work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale 
It manages a vast forest propertv ani is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the buik of the railways of the country, 
and dirctly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and managcs the post and telegraph 
systems, if has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and if alone can sct the mints in motion, 
It lends money to muuicipalitics, rural boards, 
and agriculturi#ts and occasionally to ownera 
of historic est.tes It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating arugs and has direct 
responsthilities mm respcct to police, education, 
medica] and sanitary operutions and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Governm nt has also close relations with 
the Indian Stats which collectively cover 
more than one third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one fifth of its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great tunc- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
en regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in tae system of 
government in British India by the Govern 
tment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rales framed under it—almost as important 
io their provisions as the Act itself—came into 


general operation in January 1921, The Aet 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted tn 
India m the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr, Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which wero 
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embodied in their Rerort on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform issued in the spring of 1918. 
The recommendations in this report were suppie- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured m India inthe wintcr of 1918-19 and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committce was appomted during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration! 
of Indian affairs in the Umted Kingdom, and 
issued ther Keport while the Governm nt of 
India Bill was under examination by 1 Jomt 
Selet Committee of both Houses of VParha- 
ment. The Jomt Select Committee in thuir 
turn issicd an exhaustive Report on the Bull, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Jomt Com- 
mittee, and reccivcd the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 


The Divisions —British India for admi- 
nistiative purposcs is divided into 15 pro 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern 
mint or administration In mine of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madris, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, bihar and 
‘Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam—the Local Government consists of a 
(Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
flour members,and two or more Ministcrs In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
@.iginal scheme, was brought into line withit 
An Act of Parliament wae passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Proviee, with a 
Govurnor, an Lvecutive Council and Ministers 
and a Legisjative Council elected on a 
very democratic tranchise, which gave the 
vote to women The remaining six _ pro- 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commussioners, who are technically mere agents 
of thc Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of admunstration in these six minor 
provinces. 


Dyarchy —In these nine provinces the exc- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor One hand 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all uf whom are appointed 
by the King This body is responsible for the 

ministration of those subjects which are 
*“‘raserved ” ‘lhe other half of the executive 
organism 13 the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office dumng his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor actmg with M- 
nisters is entrusted the admunitration of 
4¢ transferred '” subjects, 


The OQObject—The framera of the Act. 
of 1919 had a twofold object 1n view. Their 
primary object war to devise a plan which 
would render possible the imtroduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible - 
government in Dritish India in modification | 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
mente in India both central and provincial, | 
received tleir mandates from the British | 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinec Minister responsi- 
bie to Parilament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 


The Government of India 


The Provinces —otaiting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that ' be urst 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern 
ment, the frawers of the Act of 1919,provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exerc'sed by the Government of India 
and the Provincia) Governments respectively 
in their administrative capacity No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
ficld open to the Indian Legislature, whith 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general apd 
of individual provinces, but the rules under 


the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this mght in certain 3} ectficd 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act procceds assumes that 
a convention will be  cstabhshed — and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
mtervention by the Indian Legislature 
Ins provincial Affairs to matters 50 
spec ficd 

Finance—Jhe ‘‘revenucs of India”— 


or, rather, their sourees—are definitely divided 
between the Ceutral and Provincial Govern- 
ments, the Provincial Governments have 
now aimost complete control over thie 
administration of ther ‘“ allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to _ sup- 
plement them by rasing loans on the 
security of these revenues, and _ their 
right, subject wi certaim cases to the 
Governor-Ceneral’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measurcs is formally recognised 


It was found impossible to devise any 
Scheme of allocation of revennes between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. ‘his deficit 18 to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven ot 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and tnelaisticity of its own 
revenues, haying been exeropted from this vontrs- 
bution ‘The aggregate sum thus duo from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset 13 Ps. 083 Iakhs, of which Madras 
contributes ks 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Rs 15 lalhs to Rs 
64 lakhs The annual crntribution i: an 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the agere- 
gate 18 found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fiied proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 


Responsibility —The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincia! 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent. as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion 1a the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
udult male population, and have enabled 
the Legislative Council of any ‘‘Governor 5 
province” to extend the franchise to women. 


The Government of India. 
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The folle ine table stuws the otrengus and composition of each of the Provincial Counets:— 


beeen 


Nominated and ez-offices. 





Provin, Elected, Total, 
Officials. | Non-oflirtots, 

Veadlrae Se ace as os ee OS a3 6 | 127 
bumbay .. oe oe oe ee 56 ZU ) Lik 
Bengal ve ee . ee ee f13 20 6 1391 
United Provinces .. oe =e 1u0 i8 2 123 
Punjab i. ee we : ; 71 16 v 93, 
Kihar and Orissa .. ne ‘ <a 76 lo y LOY, 
Central Provinces .. bs : ae 53 1U D 08 
Assam ae ae ae ak ae 39 9 5 53 
Burma as i , i 78 15 8 TTY | 


The figures tor officials in this table are inaxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials 1s nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-othcials must be 
increased in proportion ; e.g., if there are only 
16 officials (nominated ard ez-officto) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must bo seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Exeoutive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Biharand Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 





nun ber of Indian and BDritish members except 
in Biharand Orissa where two of the three 
inembers are Uritish vficials, 

Electorates.—The electorates ir each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
of the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves, Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, atable showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a suthcieDtly clear idea of the general 
position. 








No, of No. of Members 
Electoratcs of returnable by 
Class of Electorate. this Class. Klectorates of 
| this Class. 
Non-Muburnmadan a se =e Pr im ; 4Z 46 
Muhammudan Se we ag a ea oie fs 34 39 
Kuropean vs ae ae os or at “a 3 H) 
Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 4 Z 
Kuropean and Asiatic descent). 

Landholdets ee ae oe es ate ws . 5 5 
University e@ ee ee ee es ee ees l i 
Commerce and Industry .. ss oe ie a be 8 18 
Tota) oe 94 113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Dengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basia, t.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a “* Muhammadan ”’ 
or ‘‘non-Muhammadan’’ constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half. district) in the case of rural! constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides sight 
separate crnstituencies, six ‘ non-Muham- 
madan * and two “ Muhammadan’’. the latter, 
of course, belng coterminous with the former. 


Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classification of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed torepresent special inter- 
ests sich as Landholders, Universities, Plan- 


ters or Commerce being described as ‘‘ special! ”’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on a: 


racial distinction—Muhammadaan, European, 
Sikh, etc.—being known as ‘‘general’” 
constituencies. 

Voters’ Qualifications—The qualifica- 


tions for electors (and coniequently for candi+ 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured' 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land: 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax,. 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired,. 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property. 

Election Results.—A Parliamentary Paper’ 
(Cmd. 39221), published in 1931, gives the 
following summary of election resulta, retairmt 


a 


rclates to the fourth General Llection under the 
Act of 1919. In two cases. however, those of 
the Council of State and the Burma Legislative 
Council, it relates to the third election under 
that Act, held in the case of the Council of 
State in 1930 and 10 the casc of the Burma 
Council in 1928. These divergencics are due 
to the statutory duration of the Council of State 
being five tustead of three years, and to the fact 
that the Reforms were introduced in Burma two 
years later than in other Provinces. 

In the ordinary course of events the fourth 
gencral clection would have been held in 1929. 
In two Provinces, Bengal and Assam, tho 
elections to the Provincial Legislatuie were 1p 
fact held in that year, since in those provinces 
the local political situation had Iced to dissolu- 
tions in that year. But in the case of the 
Legislative Assembly and of the remainder of 
the Provincial Councils the statutory three 


——- 
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ycar period was extended under the powers 
conierred by the Government of India Act i 
order to postpone the general clection until 
after the publication of the Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the Summer 
of 1930. ‘The elections were therefore held in 
the autumn of 1930. 


The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted und the percentig:s of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roN 
are in the case of plural member constituen- 
cles, approximate only. In these constituencics, 
each clector has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled, and the figurcs are calculated 
on the assumption that cach elector used all 
his votes, that 1s, the figure given as the 
number of Licctors who voted is the rcsult of 
dividing the number of votes polled by the 
number of seats to be filled. 








Percentage 
No ot No. of of Votes 
Seats Candi- |polied to No, Per- 
Class of Constituency. No, of filled dates for | of Clectors | centage 
beats, without | contested | in contested | in 1926 
Contest. Seats. Con- 
stituencies. 
(1) | (2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Madras Legislative Council. 

Non-Muhammadan, urban .. a 9 1 19 47 4 ! 69.7 
gt rural .. Ss ob 15 50 42°'2 40°6 
Muhammadan, urban ~ - fu 1 2 30'S 50°8 
i rural .. es 11 fh 18 §3°5 56°5 
Indian Christians as ae 5 3 5 66 0 69°4 

Kuropean és ‘a 1 1 -- — — 
Angto-Indian .. - 1 ~ 3 58:0 63°3 
Laudholders .. = b 3 8 90°0 94°3 

University 6 ee 1 — 3 46 r 0 _— 

Planters és my 1 1 cme — — 

Luropean Commerce .. or 3 3 — — — 
Indian Commerce are ie 2 2 — — 97.8 
Total te 98 35 138 43 1 48 3 


ToTiL ELLCTORATC: 1,420,981. 


Of the 138 candidates for contested seits, 20 forfeited their deposit, 


One-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


having failed to secure 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 1 
‘3 rural ee 30 
Muhammadan, urban és 5 
is rural ee 22 
European ee re 2 
Landholders ; 3 
University Pe as 1 
Huro Commerce a 3 
Tndian Commerce : 4 
Total oe 86 





3 20 & 0 30 6 
13 49 13 5 4..°9 
Z i) 12:0 36 5 
A 3l 46°8 33.3 
2 — — ~n 
2 2 47°2 63 5 
= 4 22°3 bb°7 
3 — — Cena 
2 — — 60°9 
32 107 16°5 40 6 


TOTAL ELECTORATE : 888,t01. 
Of the 107 candidates for contested seats, 22 forfelted their deposit, baving failed to secvre one- 
eighth of the total number of votes polled divided by the number of members to be elected. 
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Verccuta,e 
No of No, of of Voter 




















Seats Candi- | polled to No. Per- 
Class of Const.tuency. No of filled dates for {| of Electors | centage 
Seats, without | contested | in contested | in 1926. 

Contest. Seats. | Con- 
stituencies. 
a) | @}| » | » | © | (6) 
Bengal Legislative Council 

Non Muhammadan, urbin 11 7 16 25 0 48°4 
‘ rur ul 3) 20 od 33 9 39°5 
Muhammuadan, urban 6 3 2 °B 8 41°] 
” rural . eck 14 5> 20 a 37°6 
Landholders es hy 3 8 70 7 77 8 

Luropean, General 5 2 6 60 — 

- Commerce M1 11 11 _- — 
Anglo Indlan 2 2 2 — go 8 
Indian Cominetce | 4 2 7 ree 94 7 
Universitus .. 2 } 4 79 8 77 8 

fotal 114 64 Vo | 26 1 39 3 


TOTAL EILcTORATE 1,186,428. 


Of the 175 candidates for the contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, liaving failed to 
secure onc eighth of the numbcr of votcs polled. 


United Provinces Legislative Council 


dan, urban 8 2 21 | fo 45 5 

ruial ag 20 121 21 8 49 3 

urd in 4 1 7 538 42°0 

is rural pis 16 5) ot 1 O64¢5 

Agra Landholders 2 2 4 —_ 58 0 

Taluqdars 4 — 8 42.8 53 3 
Chambers | ommerce 3 3 3 — — 

University ie a 1 — a 67 717 

Luropean ee 1 1 1 — 14°2 

Total 100 49 999 | 146 | 60 2 


TOTAL ELECTORATE ; 1,68] ,386. 


Of the 177 candidates for the contested sets, 36 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
one-cighth of the number of votes polled. 


Panjab Legislative Council. 





Non VMuhammadan urbin 7 4 7 19 0 51:0 
os rural 13 4 19 41 0 53 0 
Muhammadan, urban , 5 2 & 47 0 59°D 
; rural. 27 1» | 27 40 0 54°0 

Sikh urban 1 1 —_ _ — 
Sikh, rural Il b 12 15 0 45° 0 
] andholders 4 3 2 84 0 ~ 
University 1 1 — — 80 0 
Commerce 1 1 — — —_ 
Industry 1 1 —_ _ 93°0 
Total 71 «| 38 | 7 | 935 | 514 


TOTAL ELECTORATE’ 751,606, 


Of the 75 canlidates for the eontested 3. 
secure oné-eig.:th of the number of votes polled. 
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Percentage 
No. of No. of of Votes 
Seats Candi- | polled to No. Per- 
Class of Constituency. No. of filled dates for | of Electors | centage 
Seats. without contested | in contested | ig 1926.* 
Contest. Seats. Con- 


stituencies. 








(1) | 2) | (3) | (4) | (5) | (6) 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 
Non-Muhammadan, urban of. 6 2 9 29°7 4)°4 
rural a 42 3U 3 25°3 62° 5 
Muhammadan, urban - 3 ans 7 48°2 61°2 
5s rural 2% “4 15 5 21 59°8 64°5 
European ee os : 1 1 — — ee 
Landholders ae h 4 3 8)°1 85°5 
Planting te ‘ 1 1 — — — 
Indian Mining ‘Association <a 1 1 — — — 
Indian Mining ee “4 1 1 -~ — — 
University ; 1 —~ 2 66°3 85 5 
Total 76 45 65 Bore 60°5 


TOTAL ELCCTORATE * 431,064. 


Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats, 7 forfeited their deposits, having failed to secure 
one-eighth of the number of votos polled. 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 








Non-Mohammadan, urban ie 9 3 13 | ied 58°2 
Tural.. Ss 32 18 30 36°0 58°9 

Muhammadan, urban hs es 8 3 11 §3°2 67°1 

rural ie 1 — ps 64°8 — 

Landholders ee : 2 1 2 20°1 70°1 
Mining “2 1 1 — — 68:0 
Cammerce and Industry 1 1 — — 72°9 
University .. ws 1 — ey 54°90 Ol-4 
Total ea 55 27 65 33°3 61°9 


TotTaL ELECTORATE: 197,772 


Of the 65 candidstes for the contested seats, 6 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled. 


Assam Legislative Council 








General urban . os an 1 — 3 60°9 53°3 
N on-Muhammadan, rural ae 20 8 31 26° 4 38°8 
Muhammadan, rural ws ee 12 6 14 34°7 53°6 
Planters ea ee 5 5 — — —_— 
Commerce and Tndustry a - 1 — 5 62°0 92°1 
Total : 39 19 53 25°3 44:2 


“TOTAL ELECTORATE: 249,976. 
Of the 50 candidates for contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit. 


Burma Legislative Council 


General, urban.. as es Ss 14 1 32 45°0 40° 9 
Indian, urban .. ; we : 8 1 18 61°0 51° 2 
Karen, rural ‘ se ; 5 3 4 25°0 21° 0 
General, rural .. a ‘% ass 44 4) 114 16°0 15° 0 
Anglo-Indian ee s ae ee 1 1 = ae! 28° 0 
Buropean #6 ee o4 ee 1 1 Ss . oye — 
Commerce a ae a 6 6 a cis mae 
University : ae «sé 1 — 5 75°0 = 
Total 19 173 18.0 16° 0 


“PoTAL ELECTORATE : 1,925,695, 
Of the 173 candidates for the contested seats, 17 forfelted their deposits, having failed to secure 


ene-cighth of th ber of votes, polled. ~ a, 
. on the c ase of Burma the percetitages are for the éloction of 1925, 


hf 


Class of Constituency. 
% 


(1) 


Furopean 
J inima 
Non Jumma 


Total 


No candidate forfeited jits 


Madias— 
Non Muhammadan 
Muham madan 
Lurope in 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
Bombay— 
Non-Muhammadan ar 
Muhammadan ae ei 
European .. ae es 
Landholders ate oe 
Indian Commerce or 
Bengal— 
Non-Muhammadan ad 
Muhammadan ae 
huropean .. ae 
Landholders 
Tndian Commerce 
Umited Provinces— 
Non-Muhammadan, urban . 
Non-Muhammadan, rural . 
Muhammadan, urban es 
Muhammadan, rural 


United Provinces, Landholders 


United Provinces, Curopean 
Punjab— 


Non Muhammadan ie 
Muhammadan ‘is ; 

Sikh ‘is os is 
Landholderg ‘a 7 


Brhar and Orissa— 
Non-Muhammadan ok 
Muhammadan as 
Landowners se as 

Central Provinces and Derar— 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan - 
Landholders 

Assam — 

Non-Muhammadan re 
Muhammadan de ; 
seh fie a e 

Dethi (General) a 

Burma—~ 
Non-European constituency 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) .. 


Total 
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1 rcentage 








No. of No. of of Votis 
Seats Candi- {polled to No Pcr- 
No. of filled dates for | of Liectors centage 
Seats. without { contested {| 1n contested | in 192. 
Contest. Scats. Con- 
stitucncies. 
| (2) | 3) | (4) | 6) | 6) 
Coorg Legislative Council. 
2 2 2 — 
8) 1 13 56 6b 74 0 
4 4 4 — 78 8 
15 7 19 56 6 74°9 
TOTAL CLECIORATC. 11,143. 
deposit. 
Legislative Assembly 
10 4 13 3. 41 % 
3 9 2 v6 0 61°0 
1 1 — ~ 
1 — ey “3 U &2 0 
1 1 — ee 
7 3 i) 10 0 39.9 
4 3 2 BS 4 33.8 
2 : — — = 

: J 1 = — — 

: 2 1 — — — 

: 6 6 a — 39.0 

; 6 5 9 40 3 46 5 

3 3 _ ae — 
1 1 ~ — -— 
1 a p 87 V0 —_ 
1 1 1 — — 
7 4 [ 14 2 Bl 4 
1 1 1 — 2b 4 
5 3 5 43.7 61.3 
1 1 2 — — 
1 | l — = 

. 3 2 2 41 0 61 0 

‘ 6 2 1U 62 0 64 0 

“ a — t 50 0 64 0 

‘ 1 1 — — 87 

8 6 f 8 7 4° 3 
3 1 4 nyo "9 0 
1 —_— - 627 nie 

4 4 oe ~ 75 7 

, 1 —_ 2 4) 0 — 

: 1 1 — — 75 
9 4? ee + 56 4 
‘ 1 1 — — he 4 

1 1 — — — 
: 1 — 3 9 § 63 0 
3 — 65 17 7 13 8 
1 — 3 3)» 9 63 4 
| 104 | «OS 103 0 1 | 49 1 


' I'wo candidates withdrew. 
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Provincial percen- 
—— tage of votes polled No of candid. 





in contested who forfeite 
constituencics. deposit. 
Se as Fk ae et | Sad ee - 
Madras .. os 31 0 1 
Bombay .. : : 13 7 — 
Bengal .. : F ; 41 5 1 
United Province s : ; ; 16 9 4 
Puojab .. : : ae vd 4 1 
Bihar and Orissa : ‘ ' 215 ae 
Central Provinces an! Lerar , ‘ 40 9 — 
Assam .. ie oe os oe sie ‘ — — 
Burma .. es : es on sie ‘ 17 7 — 
Delhi... - ts ‘ ie a ‘ 229 — 
Ajmer Merwira - ea ee : 30 9 — 
Ietar LI cTornarF 1,23?,172, 
TOTAL NUMBER OF VOTIIS IN CoNTESLFD CONSTITULNCILS .. 468,491 
NUMBER OF VOTES POTLED ,, os cs os sie 124,853 


Women Voters, 


A.—Provincial Legislative Councils. 


—_— ee 





| No enrolled Percent 1g¢ 


‘ No who 
No enrolled in contcsted voted: of Col 4 on 











Province. 
Constituencies Col. 3. 
(1) | (2) (3) | (4) : (5) 
Madras - 127,469 98 GEO | 17,836 18 1 
jombay ‘ 47,20 30,008 9331 Go 
Bengal : Figures not recorded 
United Prov ners: 5A,22 31,360 1,208 Og 
Punjab 25199 14917 810 E 6 
Central Provinces and Lerv 7,679 3 926 347 8 8 
Bihar and Orissa : 6,Y24 4,229 yog 5-4 
Assam .. es , se 2,3 4 1,314 8) 6 5 
Burma.. a ; ae : 124,404 190,275 13,774 14°0 
B — Legislative Assembly. 
Madras as s i se 10,491 10 338 1,194 115 
Rombay ie rn ee oe 5 644 2,617 34 3 2 
Ben ey a ; ee i 16 360 198 Not recorded. 
United Provinces ‘ - 7,424 3,175 1 3 3 
Punjah 3 ; 3,413 219% 165 75 
Central Provinces and Berar .. : 931 40 0 a 
Dihar and Orissa or ie P 1,676 810 25 30 
Assam .. a me ei ; Tigures not recorded. 
Burma. : me a . - a Not separately recorded. 
ry e 1 e oe — esis 


Ajmer-Merwara is : 
Dethi me F — Not nparately recorded. 


Council of State. 
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Seat 
ut Ci 


Place and Class of 
Coustitueucy, 


No of Candidates.: 


No 
WI 


(1) (2) 3) | 


—_— 
r- 
— 


of 


No. 
Electors. 


Total 


—_~ 
Luis | 
— 


| 


Wadras— 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 


Bombay— 
Non-Muhammadan 
Muhammadan i 
» (Sind) 
Chamber f Commerce . 1 | 


Bengal— 
East : Non-Muhammadan 
West: 7 ‘ 
Kast: Muhammadan 
West: i 
Chamber of Commerce 


United Provinces— 
Northern: Non-Muham 
madan 3*| 
Southern a : 
Central: fe 
Fast : Muhammadan 
West : ¥ 
Punjab— 
Non-Muhammadan 
Kast : Muhammadan 
West : ‘i : 
Sikh Ss es 1 | 


Bihar and Orissa— 
Muhammadan_.... 8 | 
Non-Muhammadan 


Central Provinces— 
General 
Berar: General 


Assam— 
Non- VWuhammadan 


Barma— 


Chamber of Commerce 
General .. bck 


Total 34 15 a3 





* Two candidates withdrew. 


3,043 
153 


rae 


594 


71 
20,583 


40,513 


of 
who 


No 


Lh ectors 
vated 


Tota! 


~_ 
oe 
ae” 


2.398 
133 


1 039 
356 


200 


798 


38h 


ro | 


=) 


406 


300) 
960 


11,103 
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ze 
as 
© 
oem 
ws S 
ee = 
Ga" ar 
a 53 
2 a 
(7) (3) 
78°0 
86 °0 92°90 
48°4 26°0 
¢3°3 92 0 
92°9 
32°4 
81°6 78.5 
61 0 
68°5 83.0 
60°0 
vb°0 
49-2 | — 
69°5 77.0 
84°7 66°0 
BO" 5 73 0 
75 9 Bz 
40°1 79°0 
— | 70-0 
5° 
33°4 yA 


+ These figures are the same as in 1925 as the election was held on the old electoral rc 


prepared in 1925, 
{ One candidate retired. 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ot the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, ‘‘for the purpose of 
egislation.”” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Exccutive Council certain 
“* additional members,”’ at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by th 
Governor-General or the Governor, a8 the cas. 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi: 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti. 
cular legislative measure which at the time wat 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional ’* members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In: 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle ot 
election was gradually substituted for nomina: 
tion as the means cf selecting non-official mem- 
ibers, and the funccions of the Councils were 
‘extended so as to include the right of interpella: 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. This extension of the powers of the 
Councils wasin the maiu the resu't of the “* Mor: 
Jey-Minto Act” of 1909. The Indian Council. 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon it 
Lord Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
pore of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
ative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion af the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province ofa non-official (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 


Old System.—But although the Legiclative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 


theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere. 


accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
Official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of cSatrol over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules fra ed under it 
Placed the non-official members fn a slight 
majority over their official colleagues; but for 
various reasons this control even in the sphere 
of lecisiation, can hardly be described as definite 
pcpular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control. 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes.—The most important change3 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 


‘i) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; 

(ii) a greatly enhanced freedom cf initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 


(iii) power to frame their own rules of proce. 
dure in matters of detai), subject to the Gover- 
uor’s concurrence. 


A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence: 
ment is the right to elect their own President, 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who formerly was oe hee President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient Importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72D), 

72D.—(1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils, 


(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a atatement before the council in each year 
and the jroposals of the local government, for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shal! be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to 4 demand, or may reducs the 
amount therein referred to either by a redaction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tiou of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed :— 


Provided that— 


(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any Buch demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding cf such assen; or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
50 @ reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
hat the expenditure providedfor by the de- 
nand 18 essential to the discharge of his res- 
yonsibility for the subject ; and 
_ (6) the governor shall have power in cases of 
mergency t@ authorise such expenditur’ as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
yn of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council 


(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub section shall 
require pgoposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 


(1) Contributions payable by'the local govern 
mest to the Governor-General in Council, and 


(11) Interest and sinking furd charges on 
loans , and 

(227) Lxpenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law , and 


(7») Salaries and pensions of persone appoint 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 


(v) Salaries of judges of the high court of the 
,Tovince and of the advocate general 


If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or dees not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure the decision 
of the governor shall be final 


Executive and Legislature —In the lgnt 
of these facts 1t is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature The 
dual charactcr of the former his already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “‘reserved ’° and 
** transferred ’’ categories The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are J ocal Self Government, Medical Ad 
ministration, Public Health, I] ducation (with 
certain reservations), Pubhce Works, Agricul- 
ture, Dxcise, and Development of Jndustries 
The “ reserved ’’ subjects comprise all those in 
the list of ** provincial ’’ (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ’’) subjects which are not transferred. 


Machinery —No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 1n the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances 1f he disagrees 
with 16 Tor such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
itv of the Legislative Council But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non official elected majority 1n every Provincial 
Legislative Council 18 an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
oficial half of the Government in its adminis 
tration of reserved subjects. <A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though ny are not charged by law with, and 
in fact arc legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
heir colleagues in the Fxeentive Counal But 
these facturs while they will doubtless lead to 
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constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its mmusterial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoir situations which involve resort to the 
erforeement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parhament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parhament 
and in the Jast resort of the British electorate. 


Transfer of Contro) —With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
trom the British elector and the British Parla 
ment to the elector and the J eaislative Council 
in the Indian province The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just aS each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of ‘‘ reserved ” subjects or ‘* de- 
partments, ’ so each Muimister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred ‘“‘ departments ”’ which are 
included in his portfolio But his responsibility 
lies, not aSin the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, bus 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he 19 an elected member and from which he 18 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
hkely to command the support of the majority 
of that body He holds office during the Gover- 
nors pleasure but his retention of office ig 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor brt also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vo.e he 1s directly 
dependent for his salary Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
Subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, 1° almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “‘ reserved’ subjects It 38 thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
Insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing 1ts confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing 1t only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Counc I bv the use whirh he makes of hs vote 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before 16 can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, technically, the authority cnarged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects 18 “the Governor acting wih Manasters 
appointed under this Act,’’ not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who 1s not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personaly with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquility of his province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department fram 
the transferred | st if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its admin'stration 
which, jo his judgment, wag incompatible 
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with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of contro! vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Juint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. “‘1f after hearing all the arguments,” 
ohserved the Committee, ‘ Ministers should 
“decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
‘* opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
‘ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
‘fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
‘it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
‘vote anv particular piece of levislation, Tt 
“ig not possible but that ir India, as in all other 
* countries, mistakes will be made by Minister 
‘acting with the approval of a majority of the 
‘* Levislative Council, but there is no way of 
“jearning except through experience and 
the realisation of responsibility.” 


Provision of Funds —The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the cxecu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
rubjects respectively to be settled by rules. 
merely providing that rules may be made “ for 
“the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
‘purpose of such ‘administration’ i.e, tne 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
‘Governor acting with Ministers’’. Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of th's 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoxe at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ‘“‘ order 
of allocation’ or to modity it in accordance 
witn their joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows :— 

““The Committee have given much attentior 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two side: 
of the provincial governments. They ari 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable give-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certair circums: 
tances, become the cause of mueh frie: 
tion in the provincial govelnment, and they 


THE CENTRAL 


The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine “Governors provinces’’ are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincia! 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council onthe other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 


ment are the removal of the statutory bar to, over the members proper, 1.e., 


1 





The Government of India, 


are of opinion that tho rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
(riction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budge, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
_ect he showd be empowered at once to make 
an ailocation of revenue and balances between 
ihe reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that ccr- 
tain sources of revenue shouid be allocated to 
reserved and certaiu sources to transferred 
subjects. but they recommend that the Gor- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are ot opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 


The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be o: such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise contro! over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Lecislative Counci] to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; but. on the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tak 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 


GOVERNMENT. 


ture. It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like ali other legislative 
vodies in India, the Governor-General]’sa Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members’’ appointed to assist 
the Executive Counci] in the formulation of 
legislation, Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the clective system, the existence of “‘ addi- 
tional members,’ who of course under Lord 
Morlev’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
he mxecutive 


the appointment of more than six members Covinciliors, still persisted up to the passing of 
of the Governur-General’s Executive Council| the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching , tirely remodelied the “Indian Legislature,*’ 
consequence that threr of the eight members of as it is now called, which has become, like the 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- Legislative Council in a Governor's province 
tution in a much more enlarged representative a legislature with all the inherent powers 
and independent form of the central] legisla- ordinarily attributed to such a body save such 
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as are specifically withheld by tlic terms of 
the Act It consists of two Chambery ‘The 
“Council of State ” contams 60 mewbers, of 
whom 34 are eiected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials ‘The 
“Legislative Assembly’ consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State onc Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech 
nically a nomimee) Of the 40 nominited 
members, 26 are required to be officials Lhe 
members of the Governor Generals Evccutive 
Council are not ez officio members of either 
Chamber, but each of them his to be appoimted 
& member of one or other Chamber and con 
vote ouly in the Chamber of which he 1s a mem 
ber. Any member of tne Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chomber 13 a 
nominee of the Governor General as also for the 
first four years after the constitution of tre 
Chamber, 18 the Presideut of the Legislative 
Assembly But after that period the J ower 
Chamber 18 to elect its own President and it 
elects its own Deputy President from the outsct 
The pormal lifetimo ot each Council of State 1° 
five years, and of each Legislative Assemt ly 
three vears but either (hambcr or tothamul 
taneously, may be dissolved at any ture by the 
Gevernor-Genera] 


Election —-The method of election tor 
both Chambers 1s direct, and althou,h tle 
number of electors is considcrably smaller than 
for the Provincial Counals if 14 a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central leis 
lature which no longer exists Gener! v sptah 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower ( hamber 
18 on the same model as that for the Pro 
vinelal Councils already descmbcd excey t that 
firstly, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) 13 higher 
in order to obtain manageible co istituenucs, 
and past service with the colours 1s not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and seconuly 
that the constituencics necessarily covir a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council] Lhe distribution 
of seits in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of c nstituencies, are on a provincial bisis 
that isa fixed number of the elective stats in 
each Chamber 1s assigned to rceprcscntitises 
of each province, and these represent it v« 
are elected by constituencics Covering an as 
signed arca of the province 


The follow ng table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats — 


Legistative Council of 
Asscmbly Stite, 

Madrasa an 16 

Bombay , 16 

Bengal <s 17 

United Provinces 1b 

Punjab 12 

Bihar and Or ssa 12 

Centrai Provinces v 

Assaio es 4 
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Burma 
Delhi 


104 34 


Since the arca which returns perhaps 86 
members to 1 Provincia] Council 1s the same 
as the ve. which returns perhaps 12 memil crs 
to the Legislative Assembly—namely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows tht 
on the direct election system this areca must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the tocal 
Councils and just as it 18 generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis 1s the district 16 may be 
Said that the normal area unit in the case oi 
the Legislative Assembly 18 the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Comms 
a1oner) 

The Franehise —The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there 1s in each province a body of 
electors qualificd to vote for and stand for elec 
tion to the Provincial Council and that a select 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Leg slitive Assembly which are assigned to the 
province Lhe qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province m itatis mutandis as for cand 
dature for the Provincial Council except thit 
In all provinces so long as the candidite can 
Show that he resides somewhere within thc pro 
vince no closer connection with his particula 
constitucncy 18 insistcd upon 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the lL rovincial Councn 
and the Legislative Assembly Lhe concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely ag possible approximating toa Senate 
of Hider Statesmen and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object 
in addition 1nd 1s an alternative toa high 
property qualification— idopted as a rough and 
readv incthod of enfranchising only persons with 
a Stake in the country—the rules admit as quah 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the posscssion of some pst 
administrative expericnce of a high standard of 
intellectual attaanmment Examples of these 
qualifications are past member hip of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted 
or of its predecessor or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recogmtion 
of Indian classical learning and | terature 

Powers —The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the ‘ central’’ sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere and if has acquired the sane right of 
voting egyupplies for the Central Government 
But as no direct sttempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre 
the stcp in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinccs ind as consequently 
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the Executive Government of India remaine 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament, It follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on Jegislation or 
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supplies are, ag conferred on the Governor- 


General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces; that is to Say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes po estructura! changes 
in the part played by the India Office in 
the admunistraion of Indian affairs Shght 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of States Council and some 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general But prov.- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedly as tin e 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it 18 now constituted A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
india Office functions which 1s of the natuie of 
agency, as distinct trom administrative super- 
vision and control The process of separation 
of staff and funct ons for the purpose ot this 
transfer will neccessarily be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use in India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident 1n 
the United Kingdom, and with the assistance of 


Indian students in England. Concurrently 
with this change, it 18 now possible to defray 
from British revenues the safaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parlamentary Under. 
Secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of India Office staff and general maintenance 
which 1s attributable to the exercise of its ad. 
ministrative as distinct from rurely agency 
functions 


In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed , then the salaries of the High Commi-sioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues 
Until that time arrives however, an estimate 
was the only b1sis for settlement, and for five 


' years from 1920 21 the cost of the India Office 


pavabie from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,500! , which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parhamentary 
Under Secretary, and a contnbution of 40,0002., 
which has for some years been made by #he 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as_ the 
result of the reccmmendations of the Welby 
Commission 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor General and the ** Executive 
members of bis Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time 1s specified for 
their tenure of office, but custcm has fixed it 
at five years There are seven Lxecutive Mem 
bers of Counci] These Members hold respec 
tivety the portfohos of Education Health and 
Land ; Home, finance Commerce Indu tries 
and Labour Law The Viccroy acts as his 
own membr.n charge of Foreign affairs Rail 
ways are administered by a Chief Commissioner 
with the assistance of a Railway Board , and 
are for administrative parposes grouped under 
the wgis of the Commerce Dupartment The 
Commander-in-Chief may also be and in 
practice always 1s, an ‘ Ordinary’’ mem 
ber of the Council He holds charge of the 
Army Department The Governors of Madras 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary’’ 
members if the Council meets within their Prus:- 
denctes, The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appoints 
in practice tt meccts only in Delbi and Simla 

In regard to bis own Department eich Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the position of 
@ Minister of State, and has the final 
volce in ordinary departmental matters 
But any question of special] Importance, 
and any matter in which It is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred tothe Viccroys 
Anv matter orgmatmg in one department 
which also affects anothcr must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not bcing able to agre*, the case 18 re 
ferred to the Viceroy The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinct—ordinarily 


once or twice a week—to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who hts been over ruled by the 
Viceroy has asied to be referred to Council 
Tf there 13 a difference of opmion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinar ly prevats, 
bat the Viccroy can over rule a majority if he 
con‘iders that the matter is of such grave Im- 
portance as to justify such a step Each depart 
mental office ts in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Secrctary of State in the United Kingdom 
but with these differences—that the Secretary 
is pruscot though does not speak at Council 
mcetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed that be attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department , that he has the right of bring 
ing to tne Viceroy s special notice any case 
in which be considers treat the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposcd by the Departmental Nembcr of 
Council, and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years The Sccretaries have 
under them Peputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments ‘The Secretaries and Under- 
Secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusivcly members of the Indian Civil 
Service the Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distmet from that 
of the Provincial Governments and offeers 
serving under the Government of {ndia are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or in the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme ia effective pro- 
vincial augonomy and the establishment ol 
an immediate measure ‘of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which are raised to the status 
of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
gh division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincia! functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, withthe 
eorcllary that all others vestin the Provincial 
Governments :— 


1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
apd Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
lodian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 


(6b) Naval and military works cantonments. 


2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the foliowing heads, namely :— 

(a) ralilway and extra-runkipal tramways 
in so far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part li of this 
Schedule; 

(6) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
With ; and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 


6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in 80 far as declarcd to be a central! subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (c). 


7. Ldght-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 


made by the Governor-General in Council 01 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature, 


10. Posts, re and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenucs, 

12. Currency and coinage. 

18. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 


cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act, 

16. Civil law, including laws regardiig 
status, property, civil rights and liabiliti 
and civil procsd ute, een . 


17. Commerce, 
instance. 


oe Trading companies and other associa- 


including banking snd 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
contro] by a central authority is declared by 
iule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 


20 Development of industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-Genera! 
in Council, nade after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 


21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export, 


22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and eee required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 


28. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control! of mineral development, in 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Counci) under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula; 
tion of mines. 


26. Botanical Survey. 
27. Inventions and designs. 
28, Copyright. 


29. Emigration from, and immigtation ints 
British india, and Inter-provincial migration. 


30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 


31. Central police organisation. 
82. Control of arms and ammunition. 


33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and fort 
professional or technica! training or promotion 
of special studies. 


34. Ecclesiastical administration inocludinZ 
European cemeteries. 

85. Survey of India. 

36. Archeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. Cansus and statistics, 

40. All-India services. 


41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
subject in sv far as such subject is in Part 
[I of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject,reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General in Counelil. 


42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 


provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith, 


43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 


44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 


45. The Public Service Commission. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICLROY AND GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA 


¢ 
His Dxcellency The Right Hon ble Treeman Frecraan Thomas, Lari of Willingdon, G M81, 
GCMG, @MIE, GBE, 19th April 1931 


PLRSONAL STAH}! O1 THD GOVERNOR GLNIRAL 


Private Secretary —E C Mieville, CsI CNG 

Asst Private Secretary —Captaus A J Dring 

Military Secretary —Licut Colonel H L Ismay 
0B,DSO, Sam Brownes Cavalry, PSC Irs 

Personal Assistant —-W H P dela Hev, MBL 

Surgeon —Major I. M Collins, MB, rRCS 
RAMC 

Comptroller of the Household —Capteain J 
Brittam Jones, Black Watch 


Ardes de Camp —Ft Lieut A H H Mac 
Donald, RAF Capt R J _  Streatfield 


Royal Artillery Capt M G D Clive 
Grenadier Guards Capt I G Still 512 
F F Regiment 


Assistani to Surgeon —-J A Rogers, MRCS 
IMD 


Indian Ardes-de Camp —Subedar Major (Hony 
Captain) Bhikham Singh, Sardar Bahadur, 
MC,IDSM 4/12 Frontier Iorce Regiment 
Risaldar Major (Hony Licut ) Mehtab Singh 
Governor Generals Body Guard 


Honorary Avdes de Camp —Licut Coloncl (Hony 
Colonel) L B Grant, TD ‘The Simla Kiflcs 
(e FI) Captam k H Daughsh RIM 

leut’ Colonel (Hony Colonel) H M P Hi wett 
The Calcutta Light Horse (A F 1) Licut | 
Colonel (Hony Coloncl) F CC Lemple,' 
CIE VD, Lhe Chota Nagpur Re imcnt 
(AFI) Lieut Colonel (Hony Colonel) C J 
Irwin OSI, CIE vp ICs ‘The Nagpur 
Regiment (A F I) Lreut Colonel (Hony Col ) 
DR C Hartky DSO Lhe V (bombay) 
Field Artillery Ae FI) Liut Colonil (Hony 
Colonel) } McGiegor, VD ‘Ihe IJ] 
(Rangoon) Field Brigade ,AF 1) Liut 
Colonel (Hony Coloncl) H J Mahon CTL 
Vp AI RO Lieut Colonel (Hony Coloncl) 
C G Alexander, Commanding Lhe Southcn 
Provinces Mounted Riflls (AEFI), Liut 
Colonel (Hony Colonel) | F O Donne! 
MC, VD Commandmg ‘the University 
Traming Corps Lieut Colonel (Hon Colonel!) 
A M Robertson MO VD Commanding 
lst Bn Bengal Nagpur Railway Kegimcot 
een Lieut Colonel (Hony Colonel) kL 
obertson, ¥D, Ist Bn Hast Indian Railway 


Rezmment (ALT) Lieut Colonel (Hony 
Colonel) W LI C Huffam OBk MC YD, 
Comm iuding Lhe Bombay Battalion (A FI) 


Honoiary = Indian Ardes du Camp —J 1eut 
Coloncl Lhakur Amai singh, Comm indant 
Jaipur Jancurs Colonel Shambhaj1 Rao 
Thonsk oOB1 Adjutant General Gwalior 
Army Jigadur Rahmetulla Ahan ‘Thakur 
Generil staff Officr Jummu and Kashmir 
State H roves Licut Coloncl Mirza hadar Beg 
Sudii}J ahadut Commandant 1st Hyderabad 
Impotal Scrvicu Lancers Subiadar Major 
(Hony Captam) Mit singh Sardai Bahadur 
10M late 53rd Sikhs Iisildar Major kh wam 
sino} bahadur IbpSM_ late 15th (DCO) 
Tanccis = Rasald wr Major (Hony Captam) 
Mohiud khan ‘Sardar Bahadur CIE 
IDSM late 3lst(DCO) Lancers Subedar 
Major (Honv Captain) Dalpat Singh Saidar 
Fahadur 10M = Iatce Sth Jat Reziment 
bubcdar Major (Hony Captain) Gulab Shah, 
Sardi Jahidur 3/10th Baluch Rc,iment 
Risald 1 Major (Hony 11 ut ) Jaffar Hussain, 
H 1] Lhe Governor Genvials body Guard, 
Risaldir Mayor (Hony 11 ut) Shcoikh balzu 
din IDSM 9th Royal Decewm Hose 


Honorary Surjeons —Majo1 Guncral C A 
Sprawson CIE MD FRCI IMs Coloncl 
G G LitséGcilad Dso, RAMC  GColoncl 
k} A Walker MB,ERCSL IMS Major 


G nualW G H Jorstur MB IMS, I ut 
Col nul G G Jabuteau bsO RAMLC 
GolonulG GC LF herans DsO IMS Colonel 
bli biank Connor ht DSO FRCS IMS, 
Goon! D Ahcrn DSO late RAMC, 
Colon!s M W Meadows DSO latURAMC, 
Golonull H KR Nutt Mb 4FRCOS, IMS 
V I Sath Bia IMS (Bom) FRUOUS 
(kdin) DT™W 4H (Cantab) BMS (Bombay), 
Ginza Piasad Rawat (United Provinces), 
M R&R Ry Rao bahadur A Lakshamanswam 
Mudally i Aveigal BA, MD (Madras), 
M D RK David MB CM (Mad) EROS 
(Ldin ) (Burma) Rai bahadur Di Mathra 
das (Punjab) Danul John ( Central 
Piovinccs) Khan Lahadur Dr Sycd Hassan 
(bihar and Orissa) Dr Dabiruddin Ahmad, 
OBL (Bungal) 
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EALCUTIVE COUNCIL 


His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhousc 
Chetwode Bart GCcB kKCMC DSO 
Abc, Commander in Chif in India 

The Hon ble Sir George Lrnest Schuster K CSI 
KCMG CBE, MC ( Ftnante) 

The Hon ble Sir Brojendra Lal Mittur KCSI 
xt Bar at Law ( Law) 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir kazl1 


Lhe Hon ble Sir Jos ph bhore KCIE cCBk 


Husin KCST ACIF 
Health and Lands ) 


ht ( Education 


ICS ( hadways and Commerce ) 
Jt Honbk Sr H G Haig KobI CIL, 
Ics ( Home ) 


Ihe Hon bl Sir Lrank Noycu Kt CSI, CBL 


Ics ( Lndustrves and Labour ) 
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SECRETARIAT, 
DFPARTMFNT OF T'DUCATION HEAITH AND HOMF DEPARTMENT. 


PADS Secretary M G Hallett c1g 108 (offg) 
Secretary, G S Bajpu CIF CBE Ics (on leave) 


Jount Se@etary Ram Chandra MBF IC8 Jount Secretary C W Gwynne CIE OBE,ICS 
Deputy Secretary M S A Hydan 1¢s (on Officer on Special Duty T Sloan CIE 108 


deputation) PA Pd C M Trivedi OBE IC8 
nder Secretary A Whittaker ICS 
se y ee Bahidur Shaikh Acct Semaine Raw saiib KBs Ananth 


(on leputation) W D Almeida MBF (offg ) 
Offy Addl Dy Secy W Christie Mc Tos Wn patton) ( 
Fducational Commassroner with the Government | Superontendents R11 Sahib T P Roy N Banerjee, 


ofIndia T K Clark rres ILS F H T Ward ES KevmerandI H Frost 
Inspector General of Torests A D Blascheck 


(Dehra Dun) DIRECTOR PUBLIC INFORMATIO* 
Asst Secretary H EH Tincoln (on leave) Director I M Stephens M A 
Offa Asst Secretary JT H Cren MBI IMIFRIAT COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 


Superintendents Ru Sahib L M~ Roy (on Chairman Ihe Hon Khan Bahadur Mian Sir 
lave) | 1 Hughes Dhanjat Rar Sohan _ fazli Husam Korr Kt 

Singh Ba (on leave) C P Smgcr Tabir Vice Chairman and Prinevpal Administrative 
Al BSe (Off, ) Har hand (Offs ) and R Officer Dewan Bahadur Sir T Vijayaraghava- 


W Biandon (Offg ) charya KBE 
Agricultural Lxpert, B C Burt, CIE, MBE 
TINANCE Di PARTMFNT BS. IAS 

Serretary Sir Alan Parsons CIT ICS Animal Husbandry Frpert Col A Olver CB 
Deputy Secretary W R Tennant Ics | CMG FRCVS 
Budget Offirer Vo K Arayamudha Ayangar | Se retary Rau Sahib Malik Charan Das 

CIE (offg ) Superentendent (Off) Bazlul karim 
Under Secretary T Santos Statisheran M Vudyanathan MA LT FSS 
Assistant Secretaries 1k. Sanjiva Row MA and Chef I onomist Ramy Das hapur MA BS8e 

S WoeAhmed MA Suyo Lechnolomst Catinpore R C Sivastava 


Superintendents Khan Sorhih Shah Mohwmma t BSE 
“i J © Ghosh A hk Chakravarty letoz 7 pada Ean eras HO saa 
Pu GE Ts nee Bae Be AOne Deputs Locust Res Entomologist Quetta Rao 


Controller of the Currency J B Taylor ICS Sahib Rama Chandra Rao Garu MA FES 
Auditor General Sir Ernest Burdon ht cs? TORLIGN #ND POTITICAL DEPARTMENT 
CIE ICS 


Secretary Political The Hon ble Sir Charles 
Depy Auttor General in India A C Badenoch | Watson KCIE CSI 
Se 


CIE ICS cretary Foreign A F Metcalfe CIE, MVO 





ARMY DEPARTMENT (offg ) 
Deputy Secretary Political R TC L Wingate, 
Secretary G R F Tottenham CIE WIA CIT MYO 
Ics Deput; Se retary Foreagn Capt R BR Burnett 
Deputy Secretary J B Blur 1s eae Peng See, 


OBT (offg ) 
Director of Military Lands and Cantonments Under Secretary Capt R L Bazulgette (offg ) 


Colonel H I W Paterson Under Secretary V Narahari Rao MA 
Pee Reguiations and Forms H I Mac ' Assistant Secretary A F Ummer 180 
onald MBL 


Assistant Secretary RB A hh Hill 
Assistant Secretarves Major A TIT R Jumby | Miltary Advser in Chief Indian State Forces, 
CIE OBF and J W PF Gaidner Bi Col H Campbell DSO, MVO 


Superintendents Rai Sah 8 Ghoal leave | Staff Officer to the Military Adnser un Chref, 
AP West ee ne A ee ‘ ig Indian State Forces Capt H C James MO 


Simpso IiPNYW Superintendents K P Dewar Asst Secretary 
Pro ees oe Hyderabad G M (Coates (on leave) Rai 
CENTRAL BOARD OF REVFNUE Bahadur S C Biswas E Leicester Rat 
Members, A H JTloyd cre 1¢8 Khan Bahadur Ramp Das Dhamajah Ba _ Rai 


Brhadur J B Vichha Cre (offg ) Sahib A K haul BA Rao Sahb B R 
Secretary Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Nath BA  Subramanium BA_ Pran hrishan G_ A. 
Heron (offg) Sardar Sahib Sunder Smgh 
MILITARY FINANCE BRANCH | Chhabra (offg ) I S Gonsalves M O Dover 
Financial Adviser A Maclecd IC8 (offg ) and A JT Courtney (offg ) 
Naa Enna a H L Livingstone, DEPARTMFNT OF COMMERCE 
atesan MA R ODcwd, BA 
W J Coates BA andP E Barker _ ake sa e Honble J © B Drake Cie, 
Assistant Financial Adiisers WT Morton, Additional Secretary T A Stewart 108 
P N Hardcastle Rar Sahib Amar Nath Jownt Secretary A Raisman,1cs 
Gaya Prasad, FR FS and RaiSahibHakumat Deputy Secretary, N R Pillai, 108 
Ral Se retary Indian Accountantey Bd M L Tannan, 
Superintendents HD Banerjee MA M IES Birat Law 
Gopalan 8 C Roy Ma A C Mukharyee Asswstant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ladh Pershad, B A, 
B sc and Bishinbars Das Assistant Secretary G Corley Smith, 
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Actuary to the Government of India, N Mukerji, 
MA,BL,AIA 

Chief Inspector of Inghthouses 1n British India, 
J Oswald, BSc,M ISt CE 

Inspector of Laghthouses in British India A N 
Seal BSc (London) 

Nautieal Adviser, Captam [I V Whish, OBE 
RIM 

Chief Surveyor, Engr Capt J S Page, RIM 

Superintendents, A N Puri, I H Desai, Stuart 
mith, H N Khauna P M Mukery: (on 
leave) and Hans Ra) (offg ) 


Post AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
Director General, The Hon T Ryan, cr® 
RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD ) 


HEADQUARTERS (S8IMLA & DELHI ) 


Chef Commissoner, Sir Guthrie Russell 

Financial Commissroner, P R Rau 

Members,A M Hayman OBE 

Dnrector of Mechamcal Engineerrng 3 M D 
Wrench S12 

Director of Traffic,C P Colvin,O BE 

Inrector of Establishment L H hirkness,D8 0, 
OBE,VD MA (Cantab) 

Director of Finance, T 8 Sankara Aly ar 

Director (Civil Engineering), A F Harvey 

Secretary, J F Blackwood 

Deputy Dorector (Establushment), K M Hassan 

Deputy Director Traffic (Commercial) J 1 Pearse 

Deputy Drrector Traffic (Transportation) A M Ali 


Deputy Director (Finance), Khan Bahadur 
rkat Ali 

Deputy Derrector Mechanical Engineering T G 
Creighton 

Supervisor of Railway Labour, Major H W 
Wagstaff 


Assistant Secretary, F C Rundlett 
Timber Advisory Officer, H C B Jollye IFS 
Chief Controller of Standards, J M D Wrench 
CIE 
Deputy Chref Controller of Standards D Cardew 
yrs Chef Controller of Standards L H 
waln, 
Superintendents, J S Sequeira (Traffic) 
Daniel (Works), R C Roy Chowdhury 
(Establishment), R 8 Raghavan (Firance) 
Kishori Lal (Budget) and H W C C Smith 
(Stores) 
LEGISLATIVE DFPARTMENT 


Secretary, Sir Lancelot Graham, KCIE,ICS, 
Bar-at- Law 

Offy Secretary (on leave) D G Mitchell, cS1, 
OCIE,IOS 

Honorary Secretary and Drafisman, T Barkley, 
rcs (offg ) 

Deputy Secreary,G H Spence, cIE,ICS 

Assistant Secrdary,C H F Pereira(on leave) 

Assestant Secretary, Rai Amrita Lal Banerjee 
Bahadur, B A 

Assistant Secretary A W Chick (offg ) 

SOLICITORS BRANCH 


Solicitor to the Government of India, A Karke 
Smith. 


Ond Solvertor to the Government of India, 8 Webb- 
Johnsen, 0 BE 
Aenstant Solicitor to the Government of India, 
§ Mushran, M4, Bar at-Law 
Superintendents, D D Baird and F A Thorpe 
SURVEY OF INDIA 


Brigadfer RB H, Thomas, p 8 0 (on leave), 
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GEOLOGIOAL SURVEY oF INDIA, 


Director, L Leigh Fermor, OBE, ARSM,D 8c 
(London), FGS,FASB,M Inst MM 

Supersntendenis,G deP Cotter, B A ,80 D (Dub ), 
FGS,FASB,M Inst M M.,M Insh PT, J 
Coggin Brown, OBE, DSO (Duneim), FGS, 
FASB MI Min E, M. Inst M M, MLE 
(India), H C Jones, ARSM,ABOS,FGS8; 
A M Heron, psc (Edin), FG8, FRGS8, 
FRSE CS Fox,DSso (Birm),M I Min. E, 
FGS and E L @ Clegg, B 8c (Manch ) 


BOTANICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


Director, C C Calder, BSC (Agr), FLS, 
also Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Sibpur, and Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion, Bengal (on leave), Officrateng Derector, 
G E Shaw, BSC, FIC, MI chem E£, 
also Supermtendent, Chinchona Cultivation 
m Bengal, Curator, Industrial Section, Indran 
Museum, S N Bal MSC, PHO, FIS, 
Systematic Aserstant, V Narayanaswami, MA 
(on deputation), Systematic Assistant, T D 
Srinivasan, MA , Systematic Assistant, 
R L _ Badhwar, Msc (on _ probation), 
Superintendent, Cinchona Cullrivatrion 0 
Burma, P T Russell, Assistant Curator, 
U C Pal, Indian Museum 


ARCHAROLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Director General of Archaeology, Rai Bahadur 
Dava Ram Sahni, MA , Deputy Director- 
General Khan Bahadur Manlvi Zafar Hasan, 
BA Superintendent K N Dikshit, Ma 
Assistant Superrniendent Central India and 
Rajputna H I Srinivastava,Ma , Superin- 
tendent Fronter Circle, J F Blakiston ; 
Assistant Superentendent Fronter Crrcle, M 8 
Vats MA , Superintendent B L Dhama, Offg 
Superintendent, Northern Cercle Hohd Hamid 
huraishi BA Superintendent, Western Cercle, 
Dr Mohd Nazim, MA, PH.D Supern- 
tendent, Central Circle, G C Chandra’ Offg 
Superintendent, Southern Circle, H H Khan, 
ARIBA , Superntendent, Burma Circle, 
U Mya Government Epigraphist for India, 
Dr Hirananda Sastr, Ma, MOL, Litt D 
Ofig Supernntendent for Eptgraphy, 
C R Krishnamacharlu BA , Off Assistant 
Superintendent for Epgraphy Dr N P 
Chakravarty, MA, PHD , Superintendent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, 
N G Majumdar MA_  Archaeologual Chemist 
un Indva, Khan Bahadur Mohd Sona Ullah, 
MS8C, FSO £Assestant Archi Chemrst wn 
Indva Dr Mohd Abdul Hamid, pHD, mwé&c, 
FSC Curator Central Aman Antiquiteres 
Museum, Q M Moneer, BA Assistant 
Engineer, K A A Ansar, PHD, OF, 
Officer on Special Duty, Sir John Marshall, 
Kt, OIE, litt D, FSA. 


MISOELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Durector-General, Indvan Medial Sereree, 
Officiating) ‘lhe Hon Major-General 
irJ W D Megaw crE,IMNS 

Public Health Commassroner with the Government 

of Indva, Major General J D Graham, O18, 
IMS 

Deputy Director-General, Indian Medveal Ser- 

vice, Lt -Col. A J H Russell, OB E,IMS 

Asastant Dtrector-General, Indian Medscal 

Servyce, Lieut, Col, RB, Sweet, pao, 148 
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Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, |(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 
Col. Sir Rickard Christophers, Kt., 0.1.E., (b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec, 1839. 


Assistant to Director, Central Research Institute, 


Kasauli, Major G. C. Maitra, 1.M.S. 


(c) Afterwards (by creation Earl fo Ellen- 
borough) 
(d) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846 


Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C. W. B. (c) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 


Normand, §M.A., D.Sc. 


Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 


Thoms Royds, D.sc. 


Meteorologist, Bombay Observatory, Dr. B. N. 


Banerji, M.8C., PH. D. 


Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M. 


Asadullah, B.A., F.LA. 


Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Re- 


search, Dr. W. McRae, M.A., D.SC. 


Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Lt.-Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, 


1.M.8., M.A. 


Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Col. Sir 
George Willis, Kt., C.1.E., M.V.0.,R.E., M.I.M.E 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir David Petrie 


Kt., C.L.E. 


Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 


Statistics, D. B. Meek. 


Deputy Director-General of Commercial Inteilt- 
gence and Statistics, Rai Bahadur S. N. 


Banerji, B.A. 


Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Rama Pai, 


M.A. 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. of office. 


..20 Oct. 1774 
.. 8 Feb. 1785 


Warren Hastings a 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart, 
Kart Cornwallis, K.@. (a) ..12Sep. 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (3) .28 Oct. 1793 
(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792 


(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmout. 


Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K.C.B. (offg.) ..L7 Mar. 1798 
The Earl of Mornington, P.c. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marques Cornwallis, K.a. (2nd 

time) .. ae Bs ..30 July 1805 
Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 

H. Barlow, Bart. ‘ ..10 Oct. 1805 
Lord Minto, P.c.(d) ..ol July 1807 
The Earl of Moira, K.G., P.c. (e) 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (offg.) 7 .-13 Jan. 1823 
Lord Amherst P.c. (f) .. »» 1 Aug. 1823 
William Butterworth Bayley (offg.)13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 

G.C.B,,G.0.—., PC. .. .. 4July 1828 
(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(2d) Created Earl of Minto .. 24 Feb. 1813 
(e) Created Marquess of Hastings, 2 Dec. 1816 
(f) Created Earl Amherst .. 2 Dec. 1826 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Assumed charge 
Name. of office. 
Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
Q@.C.B.,G.C.H., P.C.  .. ..14 Nov. 1834 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
. 1835 


(offg.) — we as 
Lord Auckland, @.¢.B., P.c.(b) .. . 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P.c. (ce) ..28 Feb. 1842 
William Wilberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, 

GC.) ff) eae ae ..23 July 1844 
The Earl of Dalhousie, P.o, (e),, 12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (f) ..29 Feb. 1856 


Assumed charge 


(1!) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 

NoTtE.—The Governor-General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the lst May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed Office. On 1st April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Governor was abolished. 


VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA, 


Name. Assumed charge 
of office. 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (a) _ 1 Nov, 1858 


The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT., G.C.B., P.C. .. 12 March 1862 
Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K.C.B. (6) (offq.) ie ..21 Nov, 1863 
Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 


K.C.B. (off@.) 2 Dec. 1863 
The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Bart, G.C.B., K.C.8.1. (c) ..12 Jan, 1864 
The Earl of Mayo, K.P... ..12 Jan. 1869 
John Strachey (d) (offq.) .- 9 Feb. 1872 
Lord Napier of Merchustoun, KT. (e) 

(off9.) .. is a4 ..23 Feb. 1872 
Lord Northbrook, P.c. (h) .. 3May 1872 
Lord Lytton, G.c.B. (g) .. ..12 Apl. 1876 


The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.c. 8 June 1880 
The Earl of Dufferin, K.?., G@.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., P.C. (7) ..13 Dec. 1884 
The Marquess of Lansdowne, G.C. 

MG. to. ha i ..10 Dec. 1888 
The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P.C. ay ‘cs 5x ..27 Jan, 1894 
Baron Curzon of Kedieston, P.c. 6 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ampthill (offg.) .. ..30 Apl. 1904 


Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.c. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 
The Ear] of Minto, K.a@., P.C., G.C. 
MG... is a ..18 Nov. 1905 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, P.c., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., 1.8.0. (9) 


23 Nov. 1910 
Lord Chelmsford... Apl. 1916 
Marquess of Reading Apl, 1921 
Baron Irwin a ae Apl, 1926 
The Earl of Willingdon.. Apl. 1931 


(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 

| (b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

. Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.1., C.LE,. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Ettrick. 

(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook . 


rook. 
(9) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 
(h Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
12 Nov. 1888. 
(i) Created an Earl... ae June 191% 
(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Kuntght of 
the two Indtan Orders (G.M.S.1, and @.M.1.E.) 
On quiting office, he becomes G.0.8.1. and 
G.0.1.£.: with the date of his assamption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The Imperial Legislatures. 


The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fully traced inthe article on ‘‘ The 
(iovernment of India,” which precedes this; so 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919. Tor the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved tothe Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities. 
which are fully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below :— 


21. (1) Every Councilof State shall continue 


for five years, and every Legislative Assembly | 


for three years, from its first meeting. 
Provided that— 


(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 
(b) any such period may be extended by the 


Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit ; and 


(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 


22.(1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that. 
chamber shall become vacant. 


(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 


24. (8) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one chamber is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may 1n his discretion refer the matter 
for decision toa joint sitting of both chambers, 
Provided that standing orders made under 
thissection may provide for meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 


(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 


of speech in hoth chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 


25. INDIAN BrpGET :—(1) The estimated 
aunual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-Generul in Council shali be laid in 
the form of a atatement before both chambers 
ofthe Indian legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
‘evenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 


made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 


(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statemeat is under con- 
lideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs— 


() interest and sinking fund chargeson loans 
an 


(ii) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law; and 


(127) Salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council; and 


(iv) Salaries of chief commissioners and 
iudicial commissioners ; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as— 


(a) ecclesiastical; 
(b) political: 


(c) defence. 


(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of monev, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 


(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 


(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 
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(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he derlares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which bas 
been regused by the legislative assembly 18 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may 10 hia opinion, be necessary for the safety 
ortranquillity of British Indjaor any part thereof 


26 EMERGENCY Powers ‘—(1) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introdure or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bull is easential for the safety, 
tranguillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 


(a) if the Bull has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature to the form of the Bull as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro 
duced in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form cecommended by the Gover- 
nor-General : and 


(b) if the Bill has not already been 80 passed, 
the Bull shall be laid before the other chamber, 
snd, if consented to by that chamberin the form 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, 1f not so 
consented to shall, onsignature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 


(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
assoon as practicable after heing made, be laid 
tefore both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
nothuveetiect untilit has received His Majesty 
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assent, and shall not be presented for Hus 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight davs on which that House 
hae aat; and uvon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the notie 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
a33ented to° 


Provided that, where 1n the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
Wich justifies such action, the Governor 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
cO ne Into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the Act shall have euch force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty im Council. 


27 SUPPLFKENTAL PROVISIONS —(1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred toin sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor Geeral it shall not be lawful without 
Such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla 
ture any measure— 


(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared by rules under the principal Act to 
besubject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 


(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature , 


(c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin 
ance made by the Governor-General. 


(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
leg.slature any Bill has been 1atroduced or 18 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill 1s moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bull 
or apy clause of it, or the amendment affecta 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any partthereof, aud may direct that no proceed: 
ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation ta the Sill, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction 
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The Legislative Assembly. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President :—Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chctty, K.c.1.E. 
Deputy President :—Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury. 
A. ELECTED MEMBERS (104). 


Constituency. 


Madras City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural). 
Godavari cum  Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 


Madras ceded districts and Chittoor 
Muhammadan Rural). 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 


(Non- 


Tanjore cum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural), 


Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non™ 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) 


South Madras (Muhammadan) .. be S< 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammndan) 

Madras (European) : 

Madras Landholders 3 oe 

Madras Indian Commerce : 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

sae rth Northern Division (Non- Ardiamenadas 


Bombay Central Division (Muhammadap 


Rural). 


Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Ditto. 


Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural). 
Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. we 
Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 
Ditto. 
Bombay (European) 
Ditto. 


The Indian Merchants’ 
(Indian Commerce). 


Chamber and Bureau 


Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars 


_(Landhoiders). 





Name. 


M.R Ry. Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar. 


Mr. B. Sitarama Raju. 

Mr. Mochay Narasimha Rao. 

M. R.Ry Ponake Govindu Reddy Garu. 
Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

Sir R. K. Shanmukhain Chetty, K.¢.1.E. fT 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, C.1.2. 


Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar. 


Mr. B. Rajaram Pandian. 
Mr. K. P. Thampan. 


Mahomed Muazzam Saheb Bahadur. 
Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Siheb Bahadur. 
Kottal Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. F. E. James. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Kt., C.1.E. 


Mr. Naoroji M. Dumasia 

Sir Cowasji Jehanjir, K.C.1.., O.B.E. 
Diwan Lalchand Navalrai, 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, 


Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, K.C.S.1., ¢.1.E, 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 


Mr. N. R. Gunjal. 
Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil. 


Mr. Rahimtoola M. Chinoy. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 
Nawab Naharsinghji Ishwarsingji. 
Mr. D. N. O’Sallivan. 

Sir Leslic Hudson, Kt. 


Sardar G. N. Majumdar. 


+ Elected President. 
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Constituency. 


Bombay @ Millowners’ Association (Indian 


Commerce). ** 
Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Chittagong and Raijshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 
Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) .. 


Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Rural). 
Bakergunj cum Faridpur (Muhammadan Rural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Rajshahi Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bengal (European) 

Do. 

Do. ab ase F 
Bengal Landholders es : 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce). 


Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 


Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Rohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 


Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham 
madan Rural). 


Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 


Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Itural) .. 
Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadar 
Urban). 


Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) .. 
Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) 


Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 


United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural). 


Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Wuhammadan 
Rural). 


United Provinces (European) .. 
United Provinces Landholders P 
Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) .. 
Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
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Name, 


Mr. Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody. 


Mr. C. C. Biswas. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria. 
Babu Amarnath Dutt. 

Pundit Satyendranath Sen. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 
Mr. 8. C. Mitra. 


Sir Abdur Rahim, K.c.S.1., KT. 
Dr. Sir A. Suhrawardy. 


Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi. 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 
Mr. Md. Anwarul Azim, 

Mr. Kabir-ud-Din Ahmed. 

Mr. R. Smith, 


Mr. G. Morgan, C 1L2. 
Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Mr. Satish Chandra Sen. 


Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 


Chaudhri Isra. 
Kunwar Raghubir Singh. 
Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer. 


Mr. A. Hoon. 
Mr. A. Das. 


Mr. L. Brij Kishore. 
Sardar Nihal Singh. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin. 


Kunwar Hajee Ismail Alikhan. 
Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan. 
Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub, 


Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, C.LE, 
Mr. Mohamed Azhar Ali. = 


Mr. J. BR. Scott. 

Lala Hari Raj Swarup. 
Bhai Parma Nand. 

Mr. Jagnan Nath Agarwal. 


Entitled to representation in rotatiu) . 
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Constituency. 


West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 
East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 
West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 
North Punjab (Muhammadan) 
North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 
South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 


East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non-Muhammadan) 
Muzaffarpur cum Champaran(Non-Muhammadan) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Do. do. ea 
Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 
Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 


Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
Madan), 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) .. 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions 
Muhammadan). 


Do. do. ., 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 
Central Provinces Lanholders 
Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) ; 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 
Assam (Muhammadan) 
Assam (European) .. 
Burma (Non-European) 


(Non- 


Do. ei 

Do. ee ee 
Burma (European) ae Ke as a8 
Delhi (General) .. a ae ips ie 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) ie a 


The Legislative Assembly 


Name, 


Mr. B. R. Puri. ¢ 

Hony. Lt. Nawab Md. Ibrahim Ali Khan. 
Shaik Sadiq Hasan. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, C.1.E. 

Major Nawab Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, 0.B.E, 
Shaik Fazal Haq Piracha. 


oF Bahadur Makhdum Sayad Rajan Bakhsh 
Shah. 


Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 
Sardar Sant Singh. 

Sirdar Sohan Singh. 

Pundit Ram Krishna Jha. 
Babu Gaya Prasad Singh. 
Mr. B. N. Misra. 


Mr. Bhubananda Das. 

Badri Lal Rustogi. 

Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh. 
Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy. 


Thakur Mohendra Nath Shah Deo. 
Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad, 


Moulvi Badi-uz-Zaman. 

Moulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi. 
Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Rao Bahadur 8. R. Pundit. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. 


Seth Liladhar Chaudhry. 
Khan Bahadur H. M. Wilayatullah, 1.5.0. 
Goswami M. P. Puri. 

Mr. T. R. Phookun. 

Mr. Gopika Romon Roy. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury.* 
Mr. H. Bb. Fox. 

Mr. Jehangir K. Munshi. 

U. Tun Myint. 

U. Ba Maung. 

Mr. E. 8S. Millar. 

Bhagat Chandi Mal Gola. 

Rai Sahib Har Bilas Sarda. 


Elected Deputy President, 
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Province or body represented. Name. 


NOMINATED MLMBLRS—EXCLUDING THE PRESIDENT (41) 


(a) OFFICIAL MEMBERS (26) 


Government of India oe bs ts .. _ The Hon. Siz George Schuster, K C.M.G., 0.B.E., 
MC. 
Do. ae es hs .. | Lhe Hon Sir Joseph Bhore, KCS1T, KGIE, 
OBL 

Do. “ce ais - -. | Lhe Hon Sw Harry Haig, KOST CTE 
Do. te Pe eee .. | the Hon Sirtrank Noyce, At, CST,CBE 
Do. a ae _ » |H A Lt’ Mctcaltt, CLE, WVO 
Do. é : .. | Mt P R Rau 
Do. a 4 “ . | srl Ryan, kt CE 
Do. Ne <s ee . | Mt G@ RE Lottcoham 
Do. és a 5 .. | Mi GS Bajpal CIE, OBE 
Do. is oe ste .. | Mr A G Clow, CLL 
Do. bs oa ‘2 .. | Mr C M Irncd OBL 
Do. a me ou .. | Ma-Gen sud Migaw, KRCIE 
Do. en = ie .. | Mr. R. S. Bajpai, 0.8 &. 
Do. <e én tite .. | Mr D G Mitchell, OS1,C1E 
Do, 4 a me .. | Ahan Bhadur J B Vachcha, CIL 
Do. me mae re .. | Mi A Ralsman 

Madras Ss 4 és .. | Mr A G Leach 

Bengal ne a - .. | Mr P C Dutt 

Do. me eit es .. | Mr G » Dutt 
The Punjab i ee 2 - .. | Khan Bahadur Mahk Allah Baksh Khan 


Tiwana, M.B.E. 


The Central Provinces ae .. | Mrc kh Scaman 


Assam ‘a - es = ss .. | Mr, James Hezlett. 

sind Mr A Acott 

hasterm Bengal Khan Bahadur Maulyt A H M Abdul Hyc. 
United Provincts Khan Bahadur dSalyid Ami Hussain Shah, 
bihar ; as ‘ Mr P P simbha 


(0) Berar representative (1) Mr. 8. G. Jog. 


(c) Non OFLICIAL MEMBFLS (14). 


United Provinecs Khan Bahadur Maulv; Rafluddin Ahmed. 
Bombay _.. ; i - .. Dr. R. D. Dalal. 

Delhi be ae = es oe | Mr. ke hay Chandra Roy, C I.E. 

Bengal di Rai Bahadur Satya Charan Mukherjee. * 
The Punjab Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahar Singh, C.1.F 

Do. aes Capt Sher Mubammad Khan, Gakha. 

Do. ag Hony Capt Rao Bihadur Ch Lal Chand, 0 B.". 
Bihar and Orissa .. aie es : .. | Mr. Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma, C.1.5, 
North West Frontier Province .. Major Nawal Ahmad Nawaz khan, 0 BE. 
Associated Chambers of Commerce Mr R 1 H Machcnzx 
Indian Christian .. is a6 Dr. F, X. deSouza 
The Depressed Classes .. 3% Rao Bahadur Myla: Chinnathambi Rajah. 
Anglo-Indian Community.. ae Lt.-Col. 511 H. A J. Gidney, Kt. 


Labour Interests .. a e Mr. N. M. Joshi. 


The Counctl of State. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


i] 
President—The Hon’ble Sir Mancchy: Byramj1 Dadabhoy, KCIE, Kt, Bar-at-Law 


A.—ELEOTED MEMBLRS (33). 


Constituency. 


Madras (Non Muhammadan) 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Madras (Muhammadan) 
Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. as 
Do. a 
Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 


Sind (Muhammadan) - fs a a6 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce . a sf 
East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. tee i ae 
West do. do. a ar aa 
West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do. i“ ne oe 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. ee is 
Umited Provimces Central (Non Muhammadan). 
United Provinces Northern (Non Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non Muhammadan) 


United Provinces West (Muhammadan) Ss 
United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) .. ‘ie oe 
Punjab (Sikh) re ee ‘vt is 


East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan).. ee ar 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) .. se 
Do. ee ee 


Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) Es ae 
Central Provinces (General) “ ae oe 
Assam (Non-Muhammadan) es sh es 
Burma (General) at a ee we 
Burma Chamber of Commerce .. ee of 


Name 


Diwan Dihadur SrS M Annamalai Chettiy ar, 
Kt. 


Mr Yarlagadda Ranganayahalu Naidu. 
Mr V C Vcllingir: Gounder 
Diwan Bahadur G Narayanaswami Chetti, 0.1.8. 


Syed Muhammad Padshah Saheb Bahadur. 
Sardar Shri Jagannath Mahara) Pandit. 
Mr Hormusji Maneckji Metha. 

Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt , 0 BE. 


Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Ha): Mitha, 
At ,CIk 


Mr, Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain. 


Mr. E. Miller. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 
Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 
Mr. Satyandra Chandra Ghose Maulik. 
Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khan Bhadur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 


Sir Ldward Benthall, ht 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mchro 
Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Raja Sir Moti Chand, CI z. 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim. 
Shaikh Mushir Hosam kidwat 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, c.).F. 
Sardar Buta Singh 


Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Din. 
Sir Sayad Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt. 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. 


Mr Abu Abduwlah Syed Hussain Imam, 
Mr V.V Kalikar. 

Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutt. 

Mr. A. Hamid. 

Mr. J. B. Glass, 
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Constituency. Nanie, 
B.—NOMINATED MEMBERBS—¢ccluding the President. 
(a) Official Members (13 excluding President.) 
Governmentoflpdia ., ve i His Excellency General Sir Phijip Walhouse 
Chet wode, Bt., G@.0 #.,K.0.M 4 , D.3,0. 
Do, ve es a Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl- i-Husain, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.LE. 
Do. re eee Mr. M. G. Hallett, c.LE. 
Do. oo z Mr. J. A. Shillidy, 
De: RE ee Mr. J. Bartley. 
Do. sis a me Sir Charles Watson, K.C.1.E., C.8.1. 
Do. 0. oe Mr. J. B. Taylor, 
Do. re % a Mr. T, A. Stewart. 
Do. as i Mr. 8. P. Varma. 
Do. ‘at oe Mr. J. N. G. Johnson. 
Madras sia ie Mr. C. B. Cotterell. 


Bihar and Orissa .. 


Berar Representative 


Madras sia. so 
Do. oe ‘i 

Bombay... ee 

Bengal o. ia 
Do, a ee 
Do. i oe 

Centra] Provinces .. 

The United Provinces 

Do. 
The Punjab a 
Do, 


(b 


(c) 


North-We.t Frontier Provinces .. 


~— 


ee Mr. P, W. Murphy. 
Berar Rez rcsentative. 


Mc Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


Non Official Members 


Sir David Devadoss. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan. 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir N. Choksy, Kt., ¢.1.E. 

Mr. Jyotsnanath Ghosal, C.8.1., C.LE. 

Mr. Bijay Kumar Basu. 

Nawab Khwaja Habibullah. 

Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.0.LE., Kt, 

Khan Bahadur Sir M’d Israr Hasan Khan, Kt., 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Maqbul Husain, 0.1.8. 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh. 

Nawab Malik M’d Hayat Khan Noon, C.5.1. 

Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, &,3.£., 
ou! Khan of H 


Maharajdhiraj Sit Kameshwar Singh, K.0.L8,, 
of Darbhanga. : | 


The Bombay 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the | 
west coast of India, from Sind inthe North to 
Kanara in the South. It embraces, with its 
feudatories and Adcn, an area of 187,(74 square 
miles and a population of 30,726,5L0 Of this 
total 63,453 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 8,466,533, Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India 1s the first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,443,007. 


With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 
States in the Cutch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencies have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of 
India. The three agencies have been combined 
into one, the Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Resident and Agent 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 
Rajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in direct 
political relations with the Government of 
Bombay extend now only to an area of about 
28,562 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is 3,997,402 and the revenue nearly 
5 orores. 


The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that 1t has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running paralle) 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats 18 the 
Konkan, a rice growing tract, intercepted by 
ereeks which make communication difficult 
Then in the far north 1s Sind, totally dvferent 
from the Presidency Froper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 


the Indus bas brought abounding fertility. | 


The People. 


The population varies as markedly as sou and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predommate 
Gujarat has remained true to Hinduism although 


fong under the dominion of powerful Mahome- ' 


dap kings. Here there 1s an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, aa Parasia rai 
ty, are amongst the keenest trading 
oar i tie werld. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity; the saying goes | 
that the Deccan expects a famime one year in: 
every three, and gets it ; tre population 1s much | 
more homogeneous than in Gujarat, and thirty 
cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
nd of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
is a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lengua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
eastes aud tribes number five hundred, 


Presidency. 


Industries. 


The principal industry 1s agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent. of the popu- 
lation. In sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and unaer the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasmg crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud. The 
dominant soil characteristig of the Deccan 18 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and 10 certain tracts rich crops ol 
sugarcane. The Konkan 1s a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are nu great perenpial rivers suitable for irr- 
gation, and the harvest 1s largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
wellirrigation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting Of canals fed from great reservoirs 1D 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, 1s 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
eel make the Deccan immune to serious 
drought More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famime 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise im the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certam development of 
industry, haa induced a considerable rise in the 
~tandard of living. ‘Lhe land 1s held on what 
13 known as the ryotwa11 tenure, that 18 to say, 
each cult:vator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, andas long 
a’ he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 


ised, 
Manufactures. 
Whilst agriculture 1s the principal industiy, 
others have no inconsiderable place, Lhe 


mineral wealth of the Presidency 1s small 
and 13 confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicratts are widely distn 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kineobs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware has a place of 1ts own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency 1s to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines. Bombay 1s the great centre in 
India of the textile trade. ‘Lhis 1s chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 


Number of Looms in Bombay Island. 76,975 
Number of Spindlesin Bombay Island 34,27,000 


Number of hands employed 10 the 
Textile Industry in Bombay Island 1,29,057 
(daily average ) 


Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island 


4,19,604 
(in candies Of .84 Ibe ) 


The Bombay Presidency. 


Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 17,43,523 


Number of Looms in Ahmedabad 40,022 
Number of Spindlesin Sholapore .. 2,89,952 
Number 0@ Looms in Sholapore 5,743 


Number of Spindles in the Bombay 


Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) we ° .. 28,63,233 
Nember of Looms in the Bombay 

Presidenoy (excluding Bombay 


Jaland).. ne ee 61,178 


Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by the provision of electric power 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1919 witnessed & phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industria! companics of almost every 
description. 


The recent political movement has given con- 
siderable impetus to indigenous industry parti- 
cularly to the textile trade which has shown 
much expansion. About ten mills are in the 
course of construction in Ahmedabad and other 
parts of the province. 


The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets ot the West 
hag given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Bruach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, Were famous in the ancient 
days, and their bold and hardy mariners 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Suez Canal und the increasing size 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
forthe trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okhaas a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat. 


Administration. 


The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section onthe Provincial Governments (q. 2.) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the 
Reserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Reserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
Al) papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
into seven main departments, each under a Secre. 
tary (a) Finance; (b) Revenue; (c) Home 
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and Ecclesiastical; (d) Politica! ; (e) General and 
Educational ; (f) Legal ; (g) Public Works. The 
senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled the 
Chief Secretary. The Government is in 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and in Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is alwaysin Bombay. Un- 
der the Governor-in-Council the Presidency {s 
administered by four Commissioners, The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district fs 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under him one or more Civilians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A  collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose; the talati or kulkarni, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis« 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Commissioners exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Indian 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
“otitical Agents. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice ls entrusted 
to the High Court sitting In Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and ten puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Conrt of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) is the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal. The growing 
importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
necessitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, which 
contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges. The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to financial difficulties. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
instance is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of the District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge with special powers. District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians,or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar. In cases 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant J 
and trom the decision of the District Judge in 
all original suite lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the eee but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers and Resideat 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
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subject to confirmation by the High Court. 
In some of the principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Wonorary Magistrates exercising the 
functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts, 


Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
Jocs] boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority overa District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town, These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the fands 
et their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and generul 
improvements, Their funds are derived frum 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
andlocaltaxes. The tendency of recent years has 
been to increase the eleetive and reduce the nowi- 
nated element to allow these bodies to elect their 
cwn chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the general revenues for water suprly 
and drainage. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act of 1925 
works further advance in the matter of loca] Seif- 
Government im the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration in the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Boroughs which are now 29 
in number. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalitics are invested with Jarger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual renta) values of Rs. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Ra. 200. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act a3 
Secretaries to the Government; one for Roads, 
Buildings, Railways, ctc.,and the other for lrriga- 
tion. Under them are Superintending Engmeers 
in charge of Circles and Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and the Electrical Engineer. The chief irriga- 
tion works arein Sind and consist of a chain 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus. The Liosds Barrage and canals 
project which was inaugurated in 1923 is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the world 
and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable about 6 million 
acres of crops to be irrigated annually, .e., about 
as much area irrigatedin Egypt. Thescheme is 
not only vital the future of Sind but of 
Indirect benefit to the whole of India. The 
whole scheme is estimated to cost over 
15 million sterling or 20 crores of rupees. 
The Barrage was formally opened by the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India on 
13th January 1932. In the Presidency proper 
there is a chain of protective irrigation 
works, originating in reservoirs in the Ghat 
regions. The Saige works are the Nira 
eer fed by Lake Whiting impounded by 
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the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals 
fed by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Fife at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. ‘The Mu Canals 
and the Gokak Canal were completed in 1806-97, 
the Nira Left Bank Canal in 1905-06, the 
Godavari Canals in 1915-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27. The Nira Right Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 10912 
is nearing completion. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
by Engineers the world over waa opened by His 
Excellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
The Lioyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H. E.Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. 1t cost Rs, 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as being the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constructed and contains 21} 
million cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 million 
cubic feet. It cost also nearly 50 per cent. more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magnitue 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from the 
fact that if a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. These 
projects will iniigate certain tracts most Hable 
to famine, 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
viz., District Police, Railway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. The District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of contro] under the Inspector-General 
of Police whe is assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-General of whom two are in charge 
of Ranges and the third is in charge cf the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the contro) of the 
Commissioner-in-Sind. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
in Sind is vested 1n a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of the Magistrate of 
the District concerned except in the cage of the 
Railway Police. For the purposes of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districts are dividcd 
into one or more sub-divisions each under a 
Sub-Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
sot Hig So are the officers in charge of 
Police Stations and are primarily respongible 
onder the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. Officers 
appointed directly to the ts of Assistant 
Ruperintendenta of Police, uty Superin- 
tendenta of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Ina rs 
undergo ® course of training at the Central! Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
Districta for executive duty. The Bombay 
City Police is a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Polico who is directly respon- 
alble to Government, 
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Education. 


Education ie imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, snd partly through the 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andheri, Poona, 
A bad and Dharwar; the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engineering, the 
Agricultural College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands, The primary schools are main- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aic. 
The Bombay read aa is responsible for 
primary education Bombay City (¢. #., 
Education). 


The Quinquennial Report on Public [nstruc- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency for the years 
1922-1927 reveals much information regarding 
the progress of education in recent years. The 
most notable event of the quinquennium was 
the passing in 1923, of the Primary Education 
Act whereby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Department to the 
Loca] Authorities. Most of the Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of them on a compulsory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contem- 
plated by the Act. The fact, however, must 
not be lost sight of that during the quinquen- 
nium the assignments of Government to Primary 
Education rose from Rs. 97,38,154 to 
Rs. 1,21,59,848, the greater part of which was 
swallowed up by the increase in the pay of 
Primary teachers. ‘It is early to pronounce 
on the results of the transfer of control of the 
District Local Board Schouls,” says the Director 
of Public Instruction. ‘The control now 
exercised by the Boards is very great—greater, 
it ie believed than in any other Province in India 
and, except for financial purposes, the super- 
vision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum.” The chief result of the Reforms is 
the emphasis they have given to differences of 
religion and caste, owing to the system of special 
representation which they have set up, and no- 
where have the evils of communalism been more 
conspicuous than in the administration of the 
Primary Schools by the Loca] Authorities. 


The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the Backward classes especially in 
Primary Education and a very liberal system of 
scholarships in Secondary Schools and Colleges 
for these classes has been introduced. 


Lack of funds has cramped the activities 
of Government in the field of Primary Education 
only. Economy has been the dominating note 
of the Educational policy throughout the quin- 
quennium. So far from it being possible to 
Ledley the funds required for the expansion of 

dary and Higher Education, it has been 
ne to exercise retrenchment, and that too 
in directions in which it could not be applied 
without educational loss. As one instance only, 
the Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
Giscontinuation of the scheme of Medica! 
Ynapection after it had been in existence for a 
year. Among the chief purposes for which 
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additional funds are required, perhaps the most 
important is that for additional provision for 
Technica] and Industrial Education, includin 
the expansion of the College of Engineering an 
the establishment of a Technological institution 
of an advanced nature. In spite, however, of 
the inability of Government to provide all the 
funds that are required, advance has been made, 
if additional expenditure and increased numbers 
can be held to be regarded as evidence of ad- 
vance, and it is a noticeable fact that the 
expenditure from local sources increased from 
Rs. 125 lakhs to over Rs. 183 lakhs or about 47 
per cent, 


The total number of institutions increased 
during the quinquennium by 1,378 to 16,211. 
Recognised institutions increased hy 1,542 to 
14,784 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 164 to 1,427. Of the recognised institutions, 
15 are Arts and 10 Professional Colleges, 529 
Secondary Schools, 13,835 Primary Schools and 
$95 Special Schools. 


The total number of recognised and wn- 
recognised educational institutions during the 
year 1930-3! was 17,212 and the number of 
pupils 1,287,246. 


Out of a total of 26,813 towns and villages 
10,852 possessed schools, the average area 
served by each town or village with a school 
being 11.4 square miles. The percentage of 
male scholars under instruction in all kinds of 
institutions to the total male populations was 
9.96 as against 9.87 in the preceding year; 
while that of female scholars under instruction 
pe female population was 8.00 as against 


Hindu pupils in recognised institutions 
numbered 984,525, Muhammadans 225,987, 
Indian Christians 37,162, Parsis 17,427, Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians 5,647, The rest com- 
prised 27,309 Jains, 1,368 Sikhs, and 3,629 Jews 
and others. 


The total expenditure on Public Instruction 
in 1930-31 was Rs. 4''2 lakhs, of which 50.7 
per cent. was met from Government funds, 
17.6 per cent. from Board funds, 18.6 per cent. 
from fees, and 13.1 per cent. from other sources, 
Primary schools absorbed over Rs. 204 lakhs, 
exclusive of expenditure on inspection, construc- 
tion, and repairs. 


The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 


Higher education in the Presidency is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857. The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to brin 
cloger association with the public the indus 
ina popes and err of ane people send 
Presidenc enable rovide grea cili- 
ties for fi er education in all seen bi of 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
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teaching and research, while continuing to. 
exercise due control over the teaching given 


by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The authorities of the University, as now 
constituted are chiefly the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Syndicate, the Academic 
Council and the Senate. The Senate consisting 
of fellows is the supreme governing body of 
the University. The number of fellows is 144 
of whom 40 are nominated by the Chancellor 
and 11 are ex-officio. The Academic Council 
consisting of educational experts deals with all 
purely academical questions. This body 
works in collaboration with the Syndicate which 
is the principal executive of the University. 


The principal educational insvitutions are:— 


Government Arts Ccoiueges— 


Elphinstune College. Bombay, 
Mr. H. Hamil!, M.A. 


TIgmaijl College, Andheri (Bombay). Principal, 
Dr. M. B. Rehman, M.A. (Punjab), Ph. 
D, (Cambridge). 

Heecan College, Poona. Principal, Mr. H. G. 
Rawlinson, M.A. 


Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, 
G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.8.S. (Offg.) 

Karnatak Collegs, Dharwar. Principal, Mr 
CG. B, Jathar, (Offg ) 


Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Principal, 
Dr. Thomas 8. Wheeler, F.1.C., Ph.v., 
F.R.C.S.1, 

Privaie Aris Colleges— 

St. Xavier’s, Bombay (Societv of Jesus). 

Principal, Rev. Father Duhr, 8.J. 


Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission). 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.A. 


Fergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Sccrety Principal, M. Mahajani, 
M.A., B.Sc. 


Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State). 
Principal, 8. G. Barrow, B.sc. 


Samaldas College, 
State). Principal, Mr. 'T. K. Shahani, M.a. 


Behanddinbhai College, Junagadh State,’ 
Principal, Mr. M. M. Joshi, M.A. 


Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona. 
M. T. B. Arts College, Surat. 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi. 

Sind National College, Hydcrabad. 


Gokhale Education Society’s H.P.T,. Arts 
College, Nasik. 


Willingdon College, Kupwad (Sangli). 


Special Colleges— 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Major S. L. Bhatia, 1.M.s. 

College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. C. Graham Smith, 0,B,k. 

Agricultural College, Poona (t#overnment), 
Principa), Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. A. 
©. Miller .0.B.E. 

Coliege of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay. Principal. Me A. A. 
se adie M.A,, (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law. 


Principal, 


Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
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College of Commerce. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M.J. Antia. (Offg). 


Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 


Haffkine Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt. 
Col. J. Taylor. 


Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W, Kk. G, Solomon, 


Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. 
Private Professional C olleges— 


Seth G. 8. Medical College, Bombay, Principal, 
Dr. Jivraj Mehta. 

N.E.D. Civil Engineering College, Karachi. 

Law College, Poona. 

Sir Lallubhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad. 

Sind Collegiate Board’s Law College, Karachi, 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is in thecharce 
ef the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I. M.S8., and Public Health in that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is a non 1.M.S. 
Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each district 
headquartcrs are responsible for the medical 
work of the district: whilst sanitation is 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are maintain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation in them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospitaland 1:0 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage of funds. Well-equipped hos- 
pitas exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over 3,814,816 persons including 112,564 in- 
patients are treated during the year1930. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for tne treatment of Lepers, 
Vaccination is*arried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Durector of Public Health. 
S«unitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 


Finance, 


Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincia) 
Finance entered on anew phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern: 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was nade between the 
finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years, The genera) 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear 
These contributions have now been remitted. 


The financial situation in the Presidency has 
been one Of the greatest difficulty during the 
year 1931-32. There has been estimated deficit 
or nearly two crores during the two years 
including 1931-32. The difficulties have partly 
arisen on account of world factors over which 
Government has no control, but the latter is 
endeavouring to mcet the situation by drastic 
economies and retrenchment. A proposal to 
raise extra taxation by imposition of a succes- 
sion duty was rejected by the Legislative 
Council, 
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Estimated Revenue for 1932-33. 
PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE. Rs 
e” Land Revenue .. -- 4,88 48,000 Civil Works. 
- ae 7 3,35,79,000| ox <X Civil Works .. «2 — 43,02,000 
tamps 1,52,97,0U0 
- AXAI Bombay Development 
VIII Forests .. 2 56,50,000 h 9 
IX Registration 11,00,000 Scheme = «soe 4,48,000 
‘ ‘ 21,97,000 Soe ee ge 
IXA Scheduled Taxes 9 ',000 Total .. 67,50,000 
Total .. 10,66,71,000 ae 
Irrigatwn, Navigdtion, Embankment, &c. Miscellaneous. 
\JIJ Works for which Capital AXXII Transfers from Tamuine 
Accounts are kept 9,71,000 Fund . , ze 13,63,000 
AIV = Work tor which no Capi- : XAAITI Receipts in ald of 
tal Accounts are kept 15,30,000 Superannuation 12,19,000 
eae TET S\AIV_ Stationery and Printing 3,03,0C0 
TOE x en eey A\X\V_ Miscellaneous .. ea 3,01,900 
Delt Service me aR TREES 
XVI Interest .. es »» 1,44,51,000 fotal .. 32,36 000 
ee iene XL Extraordinary Reccipts 15,80,000 
Caw Administration, Peano seine 
XVII Admuinistrationof Total Revenue . 14,48,01,000 
Justice P 17,54,000 —_——_—_ 
XVIII Jails and Convict Settle 
ments as ‘8 4,75,000 Civd Works ana Miscellaneous publre 
XIX Police. i - $,07,000| wnprovements receipts not charged to Rerenue 
XAI_ Education a Tee F000 Debt head 
XXII Medical os .. 14, 42,000 oi 
XXIII PublicHealth ..  .. 17,38,000 | Deposits and advances 
XXIV Agriculture .. ; 3 65,000 Loans and advances by 
XXV_ Industries ee ; 12,000 provincial = Government 
XXXVI Miscellaneous IT part- | Advances from provincial 
Inents ‘ 11,78,000 | Loans Fund . o,04,44,000 
lutal .. __°%6,11,000| Grand Total .. 19,88,20,000 


a 


Estimated Expenditure for 1932 33. 





DIRECT DFMANNS ON THE RIVFNUF, Debl Serrwe 
Ks, Rs. 

5. Land Revenue 66,36,000/19. Interest on Ordinary Del+ . 1,94 &3,000 
6. Excse 50,72 000 | 20, Interest on other obligaticns 2 ¢8,000 
7. Stamps. 2,44C0U)21, Reduction or avotiance of 
8. Forcast . 39 09 000 debt .. a8 4,95,000 
8A. Forest Capital outlay . 1, 29,000 Se 
9. Registration 6, 48,000 Total .. 2,02,66,000 
9A. Scheduled Taxes 33,000 ee eee ee 

Total 1,67 21 C00 Cud Administration, 





Irrigateon, Embankment, &c., Revenue Account. 


14. Interest on worhs for which 
Capital Accounts are Kept.. 

15. Other Revenuc Expenditure 
financed from Ordinary 
Revenue... 

(1) Other Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed fram famine 
Insurance Grants .. 

16, Construction of Irrigation 

Works ae es a 


Total .. 


15. 


75,64,000 : 


623,000 


12,40,000 


94,27,000 


General Administration 
Adminstration o1 Justice 
Jauis and Convict Setticments 
Police .. 5% 
Ports and Pilotage i 
scientific Departments 
Education 
Medical 

Public Health . 
Agriculture .. 
Industries 
Miscellaneous Departnente. 


Total 


2,09,67,0( 0 
65,89,0U0 
23, .3,000 

1,81,93,000 

7,000 


91,000 
1,74,48,000 
49.06,000 
25,63,000 
25,61,000 
3,683,000 
30,000 


7,65, 76,000 
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Civil Works. 


Bs. 
35,64,000 


1,32,77,000 


4). 
42. 


civil Works .. ae 
Bombay Development Scheme. 


Total 
Miscellaneous. 


45. Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions sk 77,94,000 
46. Stationery and Printing 13,39,000 
47. Muascellaneous ae 11,91,000 
Tota! 1,03,24,000 

15 & 51A. Contribution and 

Miscellaneous adjustments 

between Central and Pro- 

vincial Governments... eats 

Expenditure in England .. 41,09,000 

Total Expenditure charged to 
revenue i ie -. 1§,07,00,000 


Governor and President-in-Council. 


H.E. The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederick Hugh 
Sykes, P.0.,G.0.1.E., G.B.E., K-0.B., 0.M.G., 
C.8.]. 


Capt. The Hon.Michael Herbert Knatchbull, M.C., 
5th Baron Brabourne, Governor-Designate. 


Personal Staff. 


Private Secy.—H. RK. Gould, C.1.B., 1.0.8., J.P. 

Mily. Secretary—Major H. G. Vaux, 0.5.1., 
C.1.E., M.V.0., J.P. (on leave); Capt. C. E. 
Morrison (Offg.) 


Surgeon—Major D. C. Scott, 0.B.E., R.A.M.C. 


Aides-de-Camp ‘—Captain C. E. Morrison, M.C., 
Leicestershire Regt.; Lieut. J. H. Alms, The 
Somerset Light Infantry; Lieut. I. D. Elliot, 
Royal Navy. 

Hon, Aides-de Camp.—Major F. Seymour. 
Williams, 3 (Bom.) Coy., D.6.0., RK. E., 
A.F.I.; Meherban Shankarrao Parashramrao 
Ramchandra alias Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
Chief of Jamkhandi; Honorary Captain 
Meherban Malojirao Mudhofirao alias 
Nana Saheb Naik Nimbalkar, Chief 
of Phaltan; Hony. Capt. Kumar Shri 
ab araae be of Baria; Sardar Ghulam Jilani 
Bijlikhan of Wai ; Hony. Capt. Shaikh Yasin, 
Sardar Bahadur, I.D.8.M., late 110th Mah- 
ratte Light Infantry; Capt. F. W. Brett, 
Light Motor Petrol, Bombay Bn, A, F.1. 

Commandant, H. E. the Governor's Bodyguard.— 

Captain T. ©. Crichton, 4. 0., Hon. Lieut. 

srd Cavalry. 


Indian Aide-de-CCamp—Rao Bahadur Lakh- 
at Singh, 8th King George’a Own Light 
avalry. 

Members of Council and Ministers. 


The Hon. 


Sir Gulam Husain Hidayatallah, 


Presidency, 


Capital Account not charged to Revenue, 


Rs. 
55. Construction of Irrigation 
Works a z ». 2,52,26,000 
S6A. Capital outlay on Public . 
Health ie ; i 8,25,000 
60. Capital outlay for Civil 
Works (P. W.) 1,892,000 
60B. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions .. 10,13,000 
Debts, Deposita and Advances.. 1,54,80,000 





Total Disbursement .. 19,28,20,000 
Closing balance.. 60,00 ,000 


Grand Tot 1 19,88,20,000 


The Hon. Sardar Sir Rustom Jehangir Vakil, K., 
J. P. (Local Self-Govt.) and The Hon. Diwan 
Bahadur §S.T. Kambli, B.A. LL.B. J.P., 
(Education), 


The Local Self-Government portfolio Includes, 
among other subjects, Medical Administration. 
Public Health, Sanitation, Forests, and Public 
Works (transferred). The Ministerof (Educa- 
tion) also deala with the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co-operative Sovieties and 
Agriculture. 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT, 


Chief Secretary, Political Department.—C. W. 
A, Turner, 0.1.E., 1,0.8. (Offg.) 


Home and Ecclesiastical Department. -R. M. 
Maxwell, 0.8,1., 0.1, E., I.C.8., J.P, 


Revenue Department.—S. H. Covernton, y.A., 
1.0.8. (Offg.) 


General and Educational Departments—R. B. 
Ewbank, C.L£., 1.0.8., J.P. 


Finance Department.—C. G. Freke, 1.0.8., J.P. 
(Offg.) 


Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
A ffairs.—G. Davis, Bar-at- Law, 4.0.8. : 


Public Works Department.—C. M. Lane, 15.E., 
J. P. 
Public Works Department, Joint Secrelaty— 
fp, L. Bowers, C.1.E., M.O. 
MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Advocate-General—Sir Jamshedji Behramji 
Kanga, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 


K.0.8.3., B.A., LLB, J.P., Finance and Reve- Inspeotor-General of Police—E., E, Turner. 


nue; The Hon'ble 
a | on 0. I, E., 1.0. 
eneral, 


Mr. Walter Frank Hudson, | 
8., g.P., Home and 


Director cof Public Instruction—RB. H. Beckett, 
O.LR., 1.0.8, 
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Surgeon-General—Col. H. R, Nutt, LMS. 
Orental Translator—Abdul Kadir M. Hussein, 


JP. 

Chef Conservator of Forests—P. E Aitchison, 

Talukdag Settlement Officer—J. B. Irwin, 1.0 8. 

Inspector-General of Regisiratuon—J. P, Brander, 
1.0.8. 

Director of Agriculiure—Dr.T.F. Main, 0.B.E., 
D.SO. 

Registrar of Co-operative Socveties—K. L. Punjabi, 
1¢.8. 

Munrerpal Commissioner, Bombay—H. K. Kurpa- 
lani, I.C 8. 

Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Unsversitty—V. N 
Chanda varkar, Bar-at- Law. 

Regustrar, Bombay Unwersty—s. R. Dongerkery, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Commissioner of Polwe, Bombay—Sir Patrich 
Kelly, Kt. (to be succeeded by W R G Smith) 

Director of Public Health—Dr A Da Gama, LM 
&&, DPH,DTM & H 

Accountant-General—N B Dean, OBE., J P. 

Inspector-General of Prisons— Lt.-Col. HE. HE. 
Doyle, D.8.0., I.MS. 

Postmaster-General—C. D Rae. 

Collector of Salt Revenue, and Collector of 
Customs—W. W. Nind 

Commissioner of Brcwe—J.P. Brander, MA, 
[.C,8. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government—T. H. G. 
Stamper, F.s,1 

Registrar of Companves—K. M_ Talyarkhan 
(Officrateng.) 

Director of Information and Labour Intelligence .— 
J. F. Gennings, CB },, Bar-at-Law. 


Sheriff—Sir Hugh Cocke, Kt. 


GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 


Sir Abraham Shipman. 

Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct. 
Humfrey Cooke .. we 
Sir Gervase Lucas .. i ee 

Died, 21st May 1667, 


1362 
1664 

1665 
1666 


Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) ee 1667 

Sir George Oxenden -- 1668 
Died in Surat, 14th J uly 1669, 

Gerald aungier -e 1669 


Died in Surat, 30th Jt une 1677. 


Thomas Rolt as $6 Sie oe 1674 
Sir John Child, Bart. es as ~. 168) 
Bartholomew Harris se ‘es «- 1690 


Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 
Sir John Gayer 


1694 
1694 


Sir Nicholas Waite.. ee ea 1704 
William Aislable .. x 1708 
Stephen Strutt (Offierating) bk 1715 
Charles Boone és ae i 1718 
William Phipps ., os oe 1722 
Robert Cowan as - - 1729 
Dismissed, 
John Horne - ‘aie ak 1734 
Stephen Law oe we ‘ 1739 
John Geekie (Officiating) .. : 1742 
William Wake as - és 1742 
Richard Bourchier, . sa we 1750 
Lnarles Crommelin.. es we 1760 
Thomas Hodges .. os 1767 
Died, 23rd February “17 
Wuliam Hornby se ee 1771 
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Rawson Hart Boddam .. a eo» lita 
Kawson Hart Boddam .. ee eo» 1785 
Andrew Ramsay (Oficwting) .. o» 7&8 
Major-General William Medows .. os 1788 
Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 

K.C.B, (a), 
George Dick (Officiating) .. es ~. 1702 
Tohn Griffith (Officiating).. a ~- 1795 
Jonathan Duncan .. «- 1795 

Died. 11th August 1811. 
George Brown (Officrating) ss -- 1811 
Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. és .» 1812 
The Hon. Mountstuart Elphiastone -. 1819 
Major-General] Sir John Malcolm, @.0.B. 1827 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 

with, K.C.B, 

Died, 15th January 183) 
John Romer (Officrateng) .. ac - 383i 
The Earl of Glare .. rr és - 1841 
Sir Robert Grant, G@0.H. .. sx - 1835 

Died, 9th July 1838. 
James Farish (Officsating) “s - 1838 
Sir J. Rivett-Carnac, Bart. 1839 
Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (b) ee 
George William Anderson (Officiateng) 1841 
Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.C.H. .. - 1842 
Lestock Robert Beid (Officiateng) - 1846 
George Russell Clerk oe oe - 1847 
Viscount Falkland ‘ ae . 1848 
Lord Elphinstone, @ 0.H., P. 0. . ; 1858 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K 0.B. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. K.C.B. 1862 


The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 
Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K.0.B. .. 1872 
Sir Richard Tempie, Bart., K.0.8.1. ~» 1877 
Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0.8.1.(Actsng).. 1880 
The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart., K.C.M.G. 
James Braithwaite Peile, 0.8.1. (Acting).. 1886 
Baron Reay - we ae -» 1885 
Baron Harris oe -- 18890 
Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0. 5. I, (Acting) ». 1895 
Baron Sandhurst .. daa i -- 1896 
Baron Northcote, 0.B. . 1900 
Sir James Monteath, £.0.8.1. ( Acting) e» 1903 
Baron Lamington, G 0.M.G., G.O.1.E. .. 1908 
J, W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, 0.8.1 (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.0.M.@., 1907 
G 0.3.B. (¢). 
Baron Willingdon, G.0.3.B. 1918 


Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, 4.0.1. E., D.8.0.(d)1918 

Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.C., G. O.1.B,, 1828 
O,.M.G., D.8.0. 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P.c.,4.C.1.£., 1928 
G.B.B., K 0.B., C.M.G. 


Sir Ernest Hotson, XK.C.8.1., O.B.E., 1.0.9. 
for six months for Sir F. H. Sykes. 


(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(6) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of ig appointment he was essasak 
nated in Gabul on the 23rd Dec, 1841. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lioyd. 


Acted 
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The Bombay Legislatwe Counc. 


THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Lhe Hon Sir Ai Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt , President 
Mr Namdco Lknath Navle, Deputy President 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Name and class ur Constituency. 


Bombay City (North) (Non Muhammadan) 
Urban 


Bombay City (South) (Non Muhammadan) 
Urban 
harachi City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 


Ahmedabad City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 
Surat City (Non Muhammada}) Urban 
Sholapur City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 
Poona City (Non Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabad District (Non Muhammadan) 
Rural 
Broach District 
Kaira District 


(Non Muhammadan) Rural 
(Non Muhammadan) Rural 


ae eee District (Non Muhammadan) 
ura 
Surat District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non 
Muhammadan) Rural 


ga eer District (Non Muhammadan) 

tura 

East Ahandesh Distritt (Non Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Nasik District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Poona District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Satara District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Belgaum District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Byapur District 
Dharwar District 


(Non Muhammadan) Rural 
(Non Muhammadan) Rural 


(Non Muhammadan) Rural 
(Non Muhammadan) Rural 


Eastern Sind (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Western Sind (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Kollapur District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Shoaba District (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
West Khandesh District (Non Muhammadan) 


Rural 
Bombay City (Muhammadan) Urban 
Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan) 
Urban 


Poona and Sholapur Cities 
Urban. 


Kanara District 
Ratnagiri District 


(Muhammadan) 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R § Asavale 

Mr A N Surve 

Dr M D D Gilder 

Dr Joseph Alban D Souza 

Dr J A Collaco 

Mr & P Wadke 

Mr Gover Rora 

Mr Pestonshah N Vakil 

Sadar Davar Lemuras Kav%1sj1 Modi 
Mr Vishnu Ganesh Vaishampay an 
Mr Laxman Raghunath Gokhale 

Mr Sahebsinhji Juvansinh]! 

Sir Rustom)1 Jehangir}1 

Mr Madhavsang Jorbhal 

Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Desa}. 
Mr Chaturbhai Narshibha) Patel. 
Mr Manulal Harilal Mehta 


Dr Mk Dinitt LM AS 


Mr Shankarrao Jayramrao Zunzarrao 

Mr Manchershaw Manehji Karbhar1 

Mr Namdev Lknath Navle 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale 

Kao Bahadur Dongarsing Ram)! Patil 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sampat Patil 

Mr Vithal Nathu Patil 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar 
Mr Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarni. 
Khan Bahadur Dhan)jishah Bomanjee Cooper 
Mr Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar 

Mr Ramchandrarao Bavurao Shinde 

Rao Bahadur 8 N Angad) 

Mr P R Chikod1 

Mr Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Iotappa Kambli. 
Mr Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog 

Mr Gwunpati Subrao Gan oll 

Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar 

Mr Vyankat Anandrav Surve 

Mr Dalumal Lilaram 

Mr Satramdas Sakhawatral Tolani. 

Mr Jayawant Ghanashyam More 

Mr Narayan Nagoo Patil 

Mr Namdeorao Budha)irao 


Mr Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla 

Mr Gulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla 

Mir Muhammad Baloch 

Mr Abdulrehman Khan Karm Khan Resaldar. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Ehan 
Pathan 


The Bombay Legislative Council, 


Naime and class of Constituency. 


—— 


The Northern Division. (Muhammadan) Rural. 
The Central Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Hyderabad District (Muhammidan) Rural. 


Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Latkana District (Muhammadan) Rural. 
Sukkur District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural. 


Upper eo Fronticr District (Muhammadun) 
Rural. 

Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European). 

Decran Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders).. 

Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars. (Landholders) 


Jagirdars and Zamindars (Sind), (Landholders.) 


Bombay University. (University). 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Trades’ Association, Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
and Industry. 


Commerce 


NOMINATED, 
Non-Officials. 


Mr. S. H. Prater. 
The Rev. R. 8. Modak. 
Mr. Sitaram Keshav Bole, 
» syed Munawar, B.A. 
», B. RB. Bakhale. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law, 
» Purshottam Solanki, L. M. & 5S. 
Major W. Ellis Jones. 
Mr. B. 8. Kamat. 
Mr, Mohamed Suleman Cassam Mitha, 
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Name of Member, 


Mr. Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir Ali Mahomed Khan Dehlavi. 

Mr. Jalaluddin Saiyedmian Kadri. 

Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, Kt. 

Mr. Meherbaksh, 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Jamaluddin Bangi. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Mr. Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biradar-Nawab. 

Mr. Bandehali Khan Mir Muhammad Hassan 
Khan Talpur. 

Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah Zanulabdin Shah. 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Majid Lilaram. 

Mr. Ghulam Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam Muitaza Khan 
Bhutto 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Shah 
Muhammad Khuhro. 

Wadero Wahidbaksh Illahibaksh Bhutto. 

Khan Bahadur Allahbaksh Khan Saheb Haji 
Mohomed Umar. 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan, son of 
khan Saheb Shah Passand Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Ghulam Nabishah Manjalishah. 

Mr. Janmahomed Khan Walimahomed Khan. 
Bhurg.i 

Khan Bahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma- 
homed Sharif Junejo. 

Khan Bahadur Sher Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijarani. 

Sir Reginald Spence, Kt. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Mr. Hanmantiao Ramrao Desai. 

Sardar Bhasaheb aliag Dulabava Raisingji, 
Thakor of Kerwada. 

Mr. Sayed Muhammad Kamlshah Qabul Muham- 
mad Shah. 

Rao Bahadur Ravaji Ramchandra Kale. 

R. R, Haddow. 

Mr. G. L. Winterbotham. 


Mr. John Hamphrey, 0.B.5. 
Mr. A. Greville Bullocke. 


Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Petit. 


Offvials, 


Mr. P. B. Advani. 

Saiyid Aminuddin, 1.¢.8. 

M. D. Bhansali, I.C.8. 

P, L, Bowers, C.1.6., M.C. 

H. B, Clayton, C.1.E., I.¢.8,. 

S. H. Covernton, I.C.8. 

G. Davis, I.C.8. 

R. 2B. Ewhbank, C.LE., 1.¢.8, 

C, G. Freke, 1.¢.58. 

T. H.C. Stamps, F.S8.1., M.C. 

C, M. Lane. 

A. W. W. Mackie, I.¢.8. 

C, B. Clee, 1.0.8. 

Mirza Sahebzada Harun Qadir 
Saivid Muta Ali. 

Major-General W, C. H. Forster, 1.M.8,. 

Mr. C, W. A, Turner, C.1.E,, LC.8. 


i 
¢ 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whol 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud 
ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct contro! of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 142,260 square 
miles. It has on the east, on the Bay of Ben 
gal,a coast line of about 1,250 miles; on tht 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of abou 
450 miles. In al] this extent of coast. 
however, there is not a single natural harbou: 
of any importance; the ports, with tne excep: 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, ar 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varyin; 
in height above sea-level from about 1000 tc 
about 3000 feet and stretching northward: 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the centra. 
area of the Presidency; ontither side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet. in 
the Nilgiris. Theheightof the western moun: 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain: 
fall. Where the chain is high, the intercepted 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amoun/ 
to 150 inches on the seaward side, but compara: 
tively little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not checked in their westward 
course. In the centraltable land on the east 
coast hc rainfal] is sma)] and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country; but the deitaa of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast. where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 


votimely, 
Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602 an increase 
of 10.4 per cent. over the figure of 1921. The 
increase was not uniform. The districts which 
had suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931—Bellary and Agencies were 
Marked illustrations. As a natural corollary 
to an increase in population the Presidency 
density has risen. Hindus account for 88 per 
cent. of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent. and Christians 3.8 per cent. The 
actual numberin other communities js inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the population is 
of the Dravidian race and the principal Dravi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively. 
40 per cent. of the population talk Tamil, 37} 
per cent. Telugu, 7°9 per cent. Malayalam, 
Oriya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 


Government. 
The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
mbay and Bengal. There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 
ferred Subjects. Madras administration differs, 
however, in some important respects from that 


quarters, Colnmissioners of Divisions being 
doknown in Madrus. Another feature, peculiar 
so the Southern Presidency is the manner of 
choice of the ministers. Following the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Reforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister—un- 
known in other provinces in India. 


Agriculture and Industries. 


The principal occupation of the province fs 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent. of the 
population. The principal food crops are rice, 
cholam, ragi and kambu. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultural education is rapidly progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department in matters educational consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers’ schools numerous demonstrations 
farms. Asit was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryots, the only School maintained by the 
department at Taliperemba was closed with 
effect from ist April 1932. The institution of 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore is under consideration, While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, occu- 
pies the lagest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities. The 
area under cotton is estimated at 6,21,400 acres 
and, as in the case of paddy, efforts are being 
made to produce better strains of cotton suited 
to different localities by means of both selection 
and hybridization. Side by side with an increase 
in the area under cotton, from existing good 
staple areas, improved varieties have been 
systematically introduced. A special feature 
of the agricultural activities in the Presidency 
is the large industry which the planting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of ‘‘The United Planters’ Association of South 
India,”’ on which are represented Coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Rs. 1,11,48,56,961 
n 1929-30 has declined to Rs. 87,83,06,466, in 
1930-31. Asin other provinces, the forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government. These 
are ae upon 19,000 square miles of reserved 
‘orests. 


There sre 29 cotton mills inthe Presidency 
hich employ 43,319 operatives. Minor indus- 
rial concerns number over 120 and consist 
f oil mills, rope, tile works, etc. Tanning 
ia one of the principal industries of the 


ef other major provinces. There is no inter- Presidency, and thore is considerable export 


mediate local repeats Siaatalipte the Collector 
of the District and t 


authorities at head-: 


trade in skins and hides although hide tan- 
ners have not been doing well of late and 
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suffered from the present commercial depression. reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
The manufacturing activities which are at accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
present under the direction of the Department lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
ot Industries are mainly confined to the has been reached between the Government of 
production of soap. The match making industry Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
is just Mising its head inMadras, There{area Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
number of indigenous match factories run on carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
cottage lines. In 1927, the Council complied ments necessary. A trial cut was made in 1923 
with a demand made by the minister in and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
charge of Industries for funds for appointing observed. The results recorded were examined 
a special officer to conduct an exhaustive survey bya Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
of the existing and potential cottage industries who reported favourably on the prospects of 
in the Presidency. The Special Officer has | the scheme. 


concluded his survey. His reports have been! phe frst cut through the bar 400 feet wide b 

published. The report of the Cottage Indus- 32h feet i was noleel on 30th March 
tries Committee appointed at the instance of 99g The channel through the outer bar is 
the Legislative Council, to examine the Specia) now 3 miles long by 450 feet wide and has an 
Officer’s report and to submit proposals to average depth of 35 feet at low water. The 
Government for an effective organisation of | dredging of the mooring area has been 
such of theindustries as deserve encouragement completed. Since March 1980 the Harbour 
has also been published for general information. pa. ‘peen in constant and regular use by all 
The recommendations of the Committee were shins. Details of the berthing accommodation 
carefully considered by Government but owing jnjide the harbour at the end of 1931-32 
to financial stringency they decided that such were -_ 

of the recommendations as involved additional | ; 

expenditure should be postponed for the present. edict ft. aa i ft. 


They have however passed orders on those Mooring Buoy No. 1 3 
recommendations which are merely adminis- 28 500 
trative in character and do not involve addi- 27 8 700 
tional expenditure. 27.8 500 
27.5 475 
Education. a : te 
The Presidency’s record in the sphere of 20 400 


education has been one of continuous progress ; 
There are at present about 57,000 public insti- Proposals are being formulated for the next 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools Stage of the works which include the construc- 
to arts and professional colleges, their total tion of deep water jetties with railway 
strength being about 2,894,000, Special efforts Connections, construction of godowns and 
are being made to provide education for boys tfansit sheds, the installation of rapid handling 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The cranes and other transport facilities. These 
Council passed a resolution in the year 1927 at Improvements are to be made on the new recla- 
the instance of a nominated member that poor Mation of which 250 acres have been formed 
girls reading in any educational institution in lready by dredging from the harbour. It is 
the province—Government, Jocal fund, Munici- intended to connect this to the mainland by a 
pal or aided—should be exempted from Schoo] Tatlway bridge across the backwater. Reclama- 
fees in any Standard up to III Form. The total tion is still in progress and when completed it 
expenditure of the province on Education is in Will provide sufficient space for about 20 or 30 
the neighbourhood of Rs. 614 Jakhs. The large vessels to load or unload at the same time. 
principal educational institutions in the pro-! 2e Shoranur-Ernakulam line is being converted 
vince are the Madras, Andhra and Annamalai from metre to broad-gauge, and is to be extended 
Universities,the PresidencyCollege, the Christian £° fet wharves at the reclamation. The 
College, the Layola College, the Pachaiyappa’s Possibility of providing further facilities by 
College, The Law College, and the Queen c@ttying the metre-gauge system through to the 
Mary's College for Women, Madras: the St. harbour is under investigation. These develop- 
; } ments will enhance the utility of the port to the 


Joseph's College, Trichinopoly; The American | : 
oa ee planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
College, Madura; the Government College, ithe Presidency. 


Kumbakonam; the Government College, 

Rajahmundry; the Agricultural College, | Vizagapatam Harbour Project. 
Coimbatore ; the Medica] Colleges at Madras and) = fyen more pregnant with future possibili- 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at tig is the scheme for the development of the 


Mairas (Guindy), Viragapatam Harbour. Ve Vizagapatam 
arbour is constructed undef the control of the 
Cochin Harbour Scheme. Government of India. Proposals for the deve- 


The importance of this project les in the fact | lopment of the sport at this place have been 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the under consideration since 1859; but the suc- 
development of a valuable hinterland and , cess of the project is bound up with the cons- 
provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other truction of direct railway communication 
produce from an area which is at present not; between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
adequately served by a convenient or well-| vinces; for the quantity of trade which could 
equipped harbour. The scheme involves | be obtained from the littoral itself is insuffi- 
cut & passage through the bar which . cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to , would be required. In May 1 the Govern- 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and | ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major 


go 


port therebv enabling the devclopment of the 
port under the directions of the Ccatral Govern 
ment Preliminary operations commenced at 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rock- 
breakers It is expected that the construction 
of the harbour will take four or five years The 
surrounding hill sidcs and adjacent arcas will 
meanwhile be developed for industrial trading 
and residential purposcs 


Local Self Government. 


Local bodies 1n the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts — 


The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 


The Madras District Municipalities Act 1920, 
as amended by Madris Act X of 19380 and 


The Madras Jocxl Boards Act 1920, as 
amended by the Wadras Act XI of 1930 


The amending Acts of 1930 which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide ter 
alia, for the abolition of the system of nomina 
tions to local bodies for the inclusion of villize 
panchiyats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to miking the 
village the unit of local self government, for 
direct elections to district boards for the crea 
tion of a municipal local boards service for the 
Piesidency of Madras tor the remov.il of the 
disqualification of women as such in respect of 
élections to municipal councils and tor the 
cessation of office of the President or Chairman 
on a motion of non confidence being passed 
against him by a prescribed mijority 


Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Lotertainmcnts ‘ax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainmcnts given 
within their Jurisdiction 


Irrigatien 


In March 1925, the Sceretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Rescrvou Project, the esti 
mated cost of which amounted to about £ 4} 
millions The project has becn framed with two 
main objects in view The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
acres, the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area of 301000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which 1s 
expected to be completed im 1934 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 mullion cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomena] 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to be revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £54 mullions Another import 
ant project is the Periyar project whieh is in 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating clec- 
triaty Taking its rise in the Western Ghats 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolongcd 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
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ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills tor bung diverted towards the 
Last Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 fcet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through th summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastera 
water shed where they are Iced into the river 
Vaigai ‘Lhe total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level 1s 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordaincd by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating 1n its 
way well over 100000 acres of land The 
irrigable arca commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143000 acres while the supplv from the lake 
was sutlicient only for 130000 acres To make 
up for this deficit 1 scheme for increasing the 
effective capacitv of the lake by lowering the 
water shed cutting 1s im prozress The area 
already unler trrigation in the Madras Presi- 
dencv totals 7 mullion acres Of this over 
3 million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 3a 000 


Electric Schemes 


‘Lhe Pykara Hydro Llectric Project has been 
before the Government ot Madras for some \ears 
The proposal ts to utilise a fall of over 3,000 feet 
in the Pykara River as it descends the Nilgiri 
Plateau, for the gencration of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supply to the nelgh- 
bouring districts, vic , the Nilgiris and Coimba- 
tore At a later date if is hoped to meclude 
Madras Trichinopoly Madura Salem, Calicut, 
Cochin Tanjore and other districts 


Originally 1t seemed that the Pyhara Scheme 
must depend for part of its load on the Railways 
coming in But later, 1t became evident that 
the scheme would be remuncrative even without 
a demand from the Railways for power After 
considerable discussion the Madras Government 
submitted three alternative schemes to the 
Government of India, two of which assumed 
the electrification of certain sections of the 
South Indian Railway while the third was 
independent of the electrification of any of 
the main lines While these proposals were 
before the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State, the Railway Board decided 
against railway electrification at present Lhe 
Secretary of State has therefore sanctioned 
the third scheme which provides for a small 
railway load and could be used for the electrifica 
tion of the Nilgir: Mountain Railway, in addition 
to the expected demand for Municipal lighting, 
etc, and for power 1n industries Work has 
been started and the scheme is expected to be 
completed by the end of 1932. 


The total cost of the project is estimated at 
about 1,26 39,900 at the beginning nsing to Rs 
1,36 00 000 1n the tenth year As at present 
surveyed the demand for power 1s estimated 
at 6 534,000 units in the first year rising to 
35,182,0001n the tenth year. 


The Glen Morgan Scheme, sanctioned in 
August 1928, at a cost of about 12 lakhs has 
becn completed and is now in operation It is 
auxilary to the main Pykara scheme and will 
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be merged with it 
supply 


gr 


Its chief function isto same were published with a view to receive 
ower to the main construction works | objections and suggestions 


** Phe recommenda- 


the surplus power will be supplied to Ootacamund | tions of the Committee were placed before a 


Coonoor, and other neighbouring towns and 
certain tea estates 


A smo@l scheme to supply electric power tc 
Salem and Erode from Mettur till the Pykra 
scheme comes into operation was sanctioncd in 
April 1980 at an estimated cost of Rs 5 50 lakhs. 


Co-operation 


On account of the general economic depression 
overdues in societies slighth, increased during 
the year 1931 32. For mainly the same reason 
there was a large fall in the amount of loans 
disbursed hy societies The attention of the 
Department was pald for the last few year 
more to the consolidation of existing societies 
than to the expansion of the movement Only 
127 societies were registered during the year 
as against 320534 and 726 1n the previous 
three years whereas the number of societies 
whose registration was cancelled rose to 629 
from 516 1n the preceding year ‘The Provin 
cial Co operative Banh drew up a scheme of 
subvention to central banks for carrving out 
rectification of bad societies and during the 
year paid Rs 35 848 to 27 central banks which 
in their turn spent Rs 107542 on the wok 
In the previous year 4 totil sum of Rs 1 09 316 
including the Provinaal banks subscntion 
was spent by the cential banks for the purpose 
The progress in rectification 1s however slcw 
as complete rectification 15 awmed at A 
co opelative insurance society called the South 
India Co-operitive Insurance Society wis 
registered in June 1932 and started work In 
March 1932 The Ccntral land Mortgage Bank 
which was started 1n 1929 for the purpose cf 
financing primary land mortgage binks by 
floating debentures has now heen firmly cstab 
hshed and was able to declire a profit of 
Rs 18920 for the year A local Act called the 
Madras Cooperative Societies Act which 
repeated the Co operative Societies Act 1912 


came into force from 5th July 1932 


Social Legislation. 


The Hindu Religious Endowments Act 
which has for 1ts object the better administration 
and governance of certam Hindu relimous 
endowments came into force early in 1925 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, educa 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
with the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached The Act has been work- 
ing satisfactorily Doubts having been raised 
to the validity of the Act it was re enacted and 
passed into law as Act No. II of 1927 ‘The 
new Act cameintoforceon 8th February 1927 
Another piece of legislation—a non-official 
Bill—which has raised a heated controversy is 
the Malabar Tenancy Biull, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions occupancy rights 
on ‘kanom”’ tenants and actual cultivators of 
the soil As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very principles of the Bill the 
Governor withheld his assent and s committee 


was appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 


and its findings were submitted and the 


Round T ble Conference consisting of the 
representatives of the Jenmies, Tenants and of 
the Government The objections and sugges- 
tions made by the representatives at the 
Conference were carefully considered by the 
Government and the Government re-drifted 
the Bill and introduced it in the Council on 
6th August 1929 The Bill was passed by the 
Council on 15th October 1929 His Uxcellency 
the Governor was of opinion thit changes were 
expedient in respect of certain clauses of the 
Bill pissed by the Council and accordingly 
returncd parts of the Bull to the Legislative 
Council under Section 81 A (1) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for reconsideration ’’ The 
Bill was finally passed by the Legislative Council 
onthe 1st March 1930 and received the assent 
of His Txcellency the Governor on the 28th 
Warch 1930 ‘The assent of His [xcellencv the 
Governor General wis given on the 18th 
November 1930 and the Act came into force 
on the ist Decemter 1930 Noteworthv 
amon,st other eff its at legislation for 
social reform was the non-official resolution 
passed by the Council recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recommend 
the Government of Indi. to do so to puta 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples which has 
generally resulted in exposing them to im- 
moral purposes under the pretext of caste 
Mrs Muthulakshm: Reddit Ex Deputy Presi- 
di nt of the Legislative Council, introduced a bill 
im the Legislative Council on Sth September 


1928 so as to enfranchise or free the lands held 


by inam holding Devadasis on condition of 
service in Hindu temples from such condition. 
The bill was passed into law on lst February 
1929 The Act received the assent of the 
Governor on 12th A pri}. 1929 and of the Gover- 
vor General on 13th May 1929 Rules have 
been framed to give effect to the provisions 


of the Act and the enfranchisement of Devadasi 
was passed by the Jegislative Council and. 


iInams 1s now in progress On 214th January 
1930 Mrs Muthulakshmi Redd introduced 
another bill in the Legislative Council with the 
object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not only among inim- 
holding Devadasis but among Devadasis as a 
whole The bil] was discussed in the Council ana 
circulated to elictt opmion As m the meantime 
Mrs Muthulakshm: Reddi resigned her member- 
ship in the Council the bill was not proceeded 
with Subsequently the Council also dissolved 
and the billlapsed A bill for the suppression of 
brothels and of traffic in women and girls was 
introduced in the Councilby Mr K R. Venkata. 
rima Ayvar on 5th September 1928 and was 
passed mto law on 31st January 1930 The 
Act received the assent of the Governor on 24th 
Febuary 1930 and of the Governor-General on 
28th March 1930 It has not however been 
brought into force yet owing to certain practical 
difficulties An amending Act was passed by the 
Legislative Councils on 30th October1931 = It 
has yet to receive the assent of the Governor 
and the Governor General The amending Act 
enables the Local board to bring the Act into 
force in selected areas and to extend 1t gradually 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring into force such of 1t8 provisions as may 
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be practicable in any particular area. It was also 
resolved toask Government to fix as their goal 
local prohibition of drink in the presidency 


within 20 years. In pursuance of this resolution 


and of the recommendations of the Excise | 
Advisory Committee thereon, Government 
in 1929 sanctioned a scheme of propaganda: 
against the use of alcoholic liquors andintoxicat- | 
ing drinks. But owing to financial stringency, | 
the work carried on by the Central progapanda | 
Board Temperance Publicity Committee and | 
the District Propaganda Committees had to be 
discontinued from August 1931. The Provisions 
of the Mussalman Wakf, Act, 1923 (India Act 
XLII of 1923) were brought into force in this 
Presidency on ist January 1932. ‘This Act 
makes provision for the better management of 
Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuling 
the maintenance and publication of proper 
accounts in respect of such properties. 


Law and Order. 
The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal] 
Judicia) work in the Presidency is the High Court 


Presidency. 


|at Madras, whichconsists of a Chief Justice and 


thirteen puisne judges. The existinglaw provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal] justice there are 
29 Sessions Judgesin the Mufassal, (including 
three for agency tracts) Additianal and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice {s carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 48 Subordinate 
Judges end 164 Distilct Munsiffgs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Smal] Oauses 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
and the records chow one suit for every 74 
persons. The Police department is under an 
Inspector-General who has four deputies in 
four ranges of the Presidency, a Superinten- 
dent being stationed ateach District. The 
sanctioned strength of the permanent police 
force is about 27,700, 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 





‘Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, 
1982-33. 
REVENUE. Rs, 
IJ.—Taxes on Income 3,00,000 


V.—Land Revenue 7,05,35,000 


VI. Excise Bi 3, 65,03, 300 
VII.—Stamps 2,24,52,300 
VIII.— Forest oe 47,26,700 
1X.—Registration .. 3,02,300 
XIII.—Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept-- 
Gross receipt 5,86,600 
XIV.—Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept. . 266,900 
X VI.— Interest be “a 27,85,500 
X VIL.— Administration of 
Justice 13,52,000 
XVIII—Jails and Convict 
Settlements 6,91,500 
AIX.—Police.. 5,689,700 
XX.—Ports and Pilotage .. sows 
XXI.—Education .. af 7,40,400 


X XTI.—Medical he ; 8,63, 900 
XXITI.—Public Halth A 1,41,800 
AX(V—Agriculture ‘ Se 2,69,000 
XXV.—Industries .. Si §,41,700 

XX VI.—Miscellaneous De- 
partments .. | 48,57,800 


ee 




















Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS. Estimates 
1932-33. 
EXPENDITURE, Rs. 
5—Land Revenue... = 20,48,300 
6—Excise Ss aa na 34,37,200 
7—Stamps 5 42,200 
8—Forest Be ~ 5% 37,317,000 
8A—Forest Capital outlay 

charged to Revenue 2,385,000 

9—Registration ies ie 26,98,700 
15—Irngation—Other Revenue 

Iixpenditure Finarced 

from Ordinary  Reve- 

nues S28 ea ais 46,49 890 
XT1I—Irrigation, Navigation, 

Kmbankment and 

Drainage Works for 

which Capital Ac- 

counts are kept— 

Working Expenses .. 43,43,200 
16—Construction of Irrigation, 

Navigation, §Embank- 

ment and Drainage 

Works .. ry ae 3,384,709 
19—Interest on Ordinary Debt 70,00 8110 
20 —Interest on other Obligations 7,000 
21—Keduction or Avoidance 

of Debt .. - i 27,48,000 
22—General Administration ..| 2,64,04,600 
24—-Administration of Justice.; 92,10,000 
25—Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments .. ee mr 23,23,400 
26-—Police aS es 1,65 61,700 
27—Ports and Pilotage 28,400 
30—Scientific Departments 2,12,800 

30 A—H ydro-Electric Schemes— 

Working Expenses 46,500 
31—I’ducation .. es 2,48,31,100 
32—Medical  .. a i 86,74,500 
33— Public Health sve ss 22,97 ,000 
34—Agriculture ‘ 3 37,935,600 
35—I ndustrics 16,98,800 


37—Miscellaneous Departments 50,06,900 
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Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNTS, Estimates, HFraps or ACCOUNTS. Estimate: 
1932-38, 1982-38. 
GQ EVENDE—could. Its, EXPENDITURE—contd. Te, 
41— Civil Works 1,61,12,100 
XXX.—Civil Works .| 21,25,000 | 483—Famine . 25,000 
XXXA.—Hydro-Electric Sche- 45—Superannuation Allowances 
mes — Gross and Pensions 1 6,47,700 
Receipts. 56,500 45A—Commuted value of pen- 
XX XII.—Transfers from Famine sions financed from 
Relief Fund 3 25,000 ordinary Revenvea .. 6,76,000 
46—Stationery and Printing .. 20,64 900 
XXXIUI.— Receipts in aid of 47—Miscellaneous ‘ 4,61,500 
Superannuation 2,99,600 Total — Expenditure — 
Charged to Revenue. . |} ———-———-— 
XXXIV —Stationery and Print- 15,98,61,200 
ing .. ; 3,17 ,500 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
XXX V— Miscellaneous 827,000 
—_——— Expenditure (from Statement B.) | 15,93,61,200 
(a) Total—Revenue 15,93,61,200 |Excess of Expenditure over |—————— 
Revenue.. ae ag oc 
Ss, a Sy ee 
RECEIEY 52A—Capital outlay on Forests. —$,700 
Revenue (frum Statemcnt A) ee 15,03,61 200 55—Construction of Trrigation, 
ee Embank- 
E di- ment an Drainage 
oe of peNennes over j ps 7 Works 87,24,000 
— ss eae ee on Indus: ania 
Loans and adv by P ial trial Developmen os :60,1 
Govenuenir : sure 3 45,77,100 58—Capital outlay on Hydro- 
Electric Schemes ; 33,27,200 
Advances from the Provincia] 60—Civil Works— not charged 
Loans Fund, Goveroment of to Revenue... sane 
India. a ..| 159,23,000 |80B—Payment of commuted 
value of Pensions —1,49,400 
Su cee 36,80 —__—_—_— 
Ne Total .. | 1,20,55,200 
Subventions from Central Road 5.6 eee 
D nf 15,00,000 {Loans and Advances by Provincial 
exelop ment nceonny Government coat | 381,400 
i da 21,600 |Advances from Provincial oans 
pi hecipicactn Fund, Government of India 27,48,000 
Depreciation Funds 1,81,800 Suspense j bare 
cic eee from “Central Road N00 
Tami lief Fund 3,038,500 evelopment Account, , «a 13,50, 
ee Rice Research a saat 
Appropriations for Reduction or Depreciation Fun os 1,21,800 
i vodanee of Debt... ..| 2748000 |¥amine Relief Fund 25,000 
Total—- Receipts ..| 18,37,53.000 Total—Disbursements .. | 17,96,64,200 
Onening ( Famine Relief Fund .. 55,17,985 [Closing (Famine Relief Fund.. 57,96,485 
Bolan at cal Balances ..) 1,05,74,458 |Balance Gencral Balances 1,43,84,758 
Grand Total .. .» | 19,98,45,448 Grand Total . | 19,98,45,443 
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Governor. 


His Excellency Lt.-Col. the Right Hon. Sir 
George Frederick Stanley, P.C., @.C.1.E., C.M.G. 


Personal Staff. 
Private Secretary, A.D. Crombie, I.0.8. 
Military Secy., Major S. E. L. Baddeley. 
Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, C.LE., 0.B.E., 
R.A.M,C, (Retd.) 
Aides-de-Camp, Capt. Goschen, Capt. T. B.D. 
and Capt, B,C, Wright, 


ee Aide-de-Camp, Risaldar Sher Bahadur 


Commandant, H. E. the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt. H. C, Mostyn-Owen. 
Members of Council. 
The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadur, K.CLE.. 


The Hon. Diwan Bahadur Sir M. Krishnan Nair. 
The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbel), K.0.1.8., 0.8.1, 
C.BE., V.D., 1.0.8. 


The Hon, Mr, H. G. Stokes, 0,8,1., OJ.B., 1.0.8. 
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Minasters. 


The Hon the Raja of Bobbili (Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medical, Public Health, Rehgiows and 
Charitable Endowments) 

The Hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan (Development, Public 
Works and Registration.) 

The Hon. Diwan Bahadur §S. Kumaraswami 
Reddiar (Education Industries and Excise). 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT. 
Chef Secretary, G.T H Brachen,c14£,10C.8, 
Secretary, Finance Department, H. M. Hood, 1.€ 8, 


Secretary, Local Self-Garernment Department, 
KH. Conran Smith, CIE,ICS. 


Secretary, Public Wo hs and Labour Departments, 
Diwan Bahadur N Gopalaswami Az\angar. 

Secretary, Development Department, S He Slater, 
CMG,CIF,ICS 

Secretary, Revenue Department 
CIL,ICS 

Secretary, Law and Education Department, Rao 
Bahadur V N Vishwanatha Rao 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Director of Public Instruction, Richard Littichai- 

les MA. (on lease) W Kilam Smith ma, 
(Offg. 

Inspector-General of Polwe, C. B. Cunningham, 
C.S8.1. 

Surgeon-General, |§ Major General Cuthbert 
Sprawson, CI E.,1M5 (on leave), Lt -Col. R. 
G G.Crolv, IMS 

Director of Public Health, Taeut-Col A J H 
Russell, CBE, MA. MD, DPH, IMS 
(on other duty), Lieut -Col J R D Webb, 
OBE,IMS (Officiating) 

Accountant-General, L B. Ward. 


Inanector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel G W. 
Maconachie, 1.M.S. 


Post master-Gencral,C. D. Rae opF. 


Collector of Customs, C R Watkins, C 1.z. 

Commissioner of Excise, KW, F. Thomas, €,1.0. 
1.C.5. 

Inspertor-General of Reg stration, Rao Bahadur 
B. V. Sm Harn Rao Nayudu. 

Director, Kodatkanul and Madras Observatories, 
T. Royds, D.sc , A. L. Narayan, M.a., D. SC. 


Supat., Gort. Central Museum, and Principal 
Iabrarian, Connemara Public Library, Dr +}. 
H. Gravely. 


Director of Agrwulture, G R. Hilson (on leave) 
Rao Bahadur D. Ananda Rao (1n charge ) 

Director of Fisherves, Dr. B. Sundara Raj 

Chef Conservator of Forests, R. D. Richmond. 


J <A Thorne, 


| 
Presidents and Governors of Fort ' Wilbham Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 


St. George in Madras. 


William Gyfford .. es s ~s 1684 
Elihn Yale Pa Pr oe 1687 
Nathaniel Higginson “ és -- 1692 
Thomas Pitt es bee oz -- 1698 
Guiston Addison .. ais es ~» 1709 


Died at Madras, 17 Oct. 


Edmund Montague (Acting) 
William Fraser ( Acting) 
Kdward Harrison .. ae 
Jose ph Collet ay 
Francis Hastings ( Aching) 
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Nathaniel Elwick .. 
James Macrae ee 
George Morton Pitt 
Richard Benyon .. 
Nieholas Morse 
John Hinde 
Chartes Flovyer a ae 
Thomas Saunders .. ai 
George Pigot 
Robert Palk v 
Charlies Bourchier .. 
Josias DuPre 
Alexander Wynch .. 7 as 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. 
George Stratton .. 5 
John Whitehul (Acting) . 
Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart, 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. 
Charles Smith (Acting) 
Lord Macartney, K B. 
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Governors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K.B... ; 
Alexander Davidson (Actmq) 


oe @s 


1721 
1725 
1730 
1735 
1744 
1747 
1750 
1755 
1763 
1767 
1770 
*1773 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1780 
1780 
1781 


1785 
1785 


Major-General bir Archibald Campbell, K.B Hes 


John Hollond (Acting) .. 
Ktdward J. Hollond (Acting) 


Major-General William Medows 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 
Lord Hobart es 


Major-General George Harris (Aching) ae 

Lord Clive 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 

William Petrie (Acteng) .. 

Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart, . Be | a5 

Lieut.-General the Hon. J ohn Aber- 
cromby. 


The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot... - 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 
K.c.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Graeme ( Acting) 

Stephen Rumbold Lushington .. 

Lieut.-General Sir Frederick Adam, K.¢. B, 

George Edward Russel (Acting) ., 

Lord Elphinstone, G.¢.H., P.c. 

\eut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, KT., C.B. 

Henry Dickmson ( Acting) ; ~~ 

Major-General the Right Ton. Sir 
Henry Pottinger Bart., G.c.B, 

Dantel Ehott (Acting) 

Lord Harris ‘ 


Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K. C.B. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) 

, Sir Henry George Ward, G.c u.a. 
Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 


ae ee 


Sir William Thomas Densaon, K.c.R 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-Gencral 
1863 to 1864.) 
Edward Maltby (Acting) .. 
Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Rt (a) ia 
(Acting Viccroy and Governoi-General, 
1872 ) 
Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.c S81, CLE 
( Acting) 
Lord Hobart é 
Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876. 
Sir William Rose Robinson, K,C.S,1. 
(Acting). 
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The Duke of Buchingham and Chandos, 1378 


G@CSI, CIE 


The Right Hon. W.P Adam,PC,Cib . 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 
William @udleston, CST (Acting) 1881 
The Right Hon. M. &. Grant Duf,G cst = 1881 
Clik 
The Right Hon. Robert Bourke,Pc. .. 1886 


Lord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
cTeation,) 


John Heury Garstin, C81 (Acting) .. 1890 
Baron Wenlock, GCS1I,GC rl, KCB 189] 
Sur Arthur Elibank HavelockK,@CM.@ .. 1896 
Baron Ampthill GCST GCIT, KCB 1900 


Acting Viceroy aud Governor-Geuer 1), 
19C4. 


Sir James Thomson, kh CS: (Acting) 1904 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, h c %.J, (4ctom)) 1906 
Hon Sw Arthur Lawley, (C81 GCIlE, 1906 


K.C.M q 
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1911 


1912 
IVLz 


Su Thomae David Gibson-Carmichaci, 
Bart.,G CSI, G01 EB, 5.C.m.a. (0) 
Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April 

Sir Murray Hammick, KC81, 0.14. 
(Acting). 

Right Hon Baron Pentland, P.0.,G.c &t, 
GOL kb 

Baron Willingdon GCSI, 
GCIE,GBE (c) 

Siu. Alexander Cardew, KC #1 (Acting) 

sir Charles Jodhuater, K CS 1 (Acttng) 1924 

Lord Goschep PC GCST,GCIL,CBE 1924 
(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 1929 ) 

Su Norman Marjoribankhs, kK CSI,KCIE 
( Actrny) 1929 
Jieut Col the Right Hon’ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, PC ,GC.LE, CMG 
(a) Afterwards (by creation) barop Napler 
of Vttrick. 
(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi. 
chael cf Skulting 
(c) <Afteiwards Earl of Willingdon 


1912 
GCMG, 1918 


1919 


THE MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT 
The Hon Mr B Ramachandra Redd 
DLPLULY PRISIDENT 
Rao Bahadur G Jogannadha Raju 
T,—MLMBLRS OF THE LAECUTIVE COUNCII, 
Ex Officio 


The Hon Khan Bahadur Sir Mohamed 
Usman saliub Bihidur, Kt 


Jhe Hon Diwan Bihadur Sir M krishnan 
Nayar 


The Hon ‘Sir Aichibild Campbelh, K OIF, 
CSI,GBE,VD,1¢ 5% 


The Hon Mr H G Stokes, CSI,CIE, 
Ics 


Il ~ LLLCTLD \VEEMbLh>, 
(a) JIfinesters 


The Hon [he Raji of bobbi 
lhe Hon Mr P 1 Rajan 


The Hon Diwan Bahadur § Kumaraswam 
Reddiya! 


() Tle ted Blembers 


Abdul Hameed Ahan Situb Bahadur 

Moulvi Hafeez Anumanthahudi Mustapha 
Ahmed Vccron Sahib Bibidus 

Rao Sahib A S Alagannan Chetti 

S A A Annamalai Chettlyar, 

H B Ari Gowder, 

Diwan Bahadur 
Mudahiy ar 

Basheer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur. 

P Bayappa Redd. 

S M K Bevaban: Sahib Bahadur 

Frank Burley 

J A Davis, MBE 

Raja Velugoti1 Sarvagnya Kumarakrishna 
rachendra Bahadur Varu Kumara, haji 


( f Venkatagiri, 
J Kuppuswami Choudan 


F G. Luker 
kK. Madanigopal Nayudu 


R N. Arogyaswam! 


Licut Colonel Sri Raja Velugoti Sir Govinda 
Krishna Yachendru) Varu’ Bahadur, 
h( 11 , Maharaja of Venkatagiri 

Mahboob Ali Baig Sahib Bahadur. 

Khan Bahadur Mahmud Schamnad Sahib 
Bahadur 

M A Mamkkavelu Nayahar. 

Diwan Bahadur B Muniswami Nayudu. 

K M Duraiswami Reddiyar 

Diwan Bahadur S Ellappa Chettiyar, 

Diwan Bahadur M Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, 

A Harischandrudu Nayudu 

C Indraiah 

Rao Sahib C Jayaram Nayudu 

K Kesava Ramamurthi Nayudu. 


Khan Bahadur P Khalifiullah Sahhb 
Bahadur. 


Rai Sahib C Kolanda Reddi. 
G Takshmana Reddi. 
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ELECTED MRMBERS—(sontd,) 


K. Koti Reddi. 

W.K.N. Langley. 

Khan Bahadur T. M. Moidoo Sahib Bahadur 

P. C. Moses, 

K. P. V. S. Muiammad Meera Ravutta- 
Bahadur. 

Diwan Bahadur A. M. M. Murugappa 
Chettiyar. 

M. A. Muthiah Chettiyar. 

P. C. Muthu Chettiyar. 

K. A. Nachiyappa Gounder. 

A. Pl. N. V. Nadimuthu Pillai, 

Rai Bahadur N. Nallatambi Surkarai Manra- 
diyar. 

T. Narasa Reddi. 

D. V. Narasimhaswami. 

V.P. Narayanan Nambiyar. 

Rao Bahadur T. M. Narayanaswami Pillai 

Rao Bahadur C. Natesa Mudaliyar. 

R. M. Palat. 

Rao Bahadur A, T. Pannirselvam. 

C. BR. Parthasarathi Ayyangar. 

Sriman M, G. Patnaik Mahasayo. 

Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro, Kt. 

K. Pattabhiramayya. 

B. Pocker Sahib Bahadur. 

Raja Sri Ramachandra Marda Raja Deo 
Gara, Raja of Kallikote. 

Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapathi 
Narayana Deo, Raja of Parlakimedi. 

P. K. Ramachandra Padayachi. 

A. Ramakrishna Reddi. 

Rao Bahadur T. A, Ramalingam Chettiyar. 

K. P. Raman Menon. 

T.8, Ramaswami Ayyar. 

V. M. Ramaswami Mudaliyar. 

A. Ranganatha Mudaliyar. 

G. Ranganatha Mudaliyar. 

M. D. T. Ranganatha Mudaliyar. 


M. B. Rangaswami Reddi. 

Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabapathi 
Mudaliyar. ; 

Sami Venkatachalam Chetti. 

C. Satyanarayana Choudari. 

B. P. Sesha Reddi, 

F, J. Stanes. 

A. B. Shetty. 

Gadc, Simhachalam Garu. 

K, Singam Ayyangar. 

K. 8, Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar. 

M. 8. Sreshta. 

T. C. Srinivasa Ayyangar. 


Dr. P. Subbarayan. 
U., C. Subrahmania Bhatt, 


T. Sundara Rao Nayudu. 

Khan Sahib, Syed Tajudin Sahib Bahadur, 

Thomas Daniel. 

M. Vedachala Mudaliyar. 

K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar. 

Rao Sahib Radeti Venkataramayya. 

Rao Bahadur R. K. Venugopal Nayudw. 

Khan Bahadur Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur. 

Yakub Hasan Sahib Bahadur. 

T. V. K. Kama Raja Pandia Nayakar, 
Zamindar of Bodinayakanur. 

Shri Vyricherla Narayana Gajapati Raju, 
Zamindar of Chemudu, 

Raja Jaga Veera Rama Kumara Venkates- 
wara Ettappa Nayakar Ayyan, Zamimdar 
of Ettayapuram. 

The Zamindar of Kirlampudi. 

K.C. M. Venkatachala Reddiyar, Zamindar 
of Minampalh. 


Mirzapurum Rajagaru alias Venkataramay- 
ya Appa Rao Bahadui Garu, Zamindar 
of Mirzapuram, 


W. O. Wright. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 


Mrs. K. Alamelumanga Thayarammal. 
V. T, Arasu. 

C. Basu Dev. 

A. V. Bhanaji Rao. 

M. Devadason. 

Rao Sahib V. Dharmalingam Pillal. 
R. Foulkes. 

H. M. Hood, 1.0.8. 

H. M. Jagannatham. 

Rao Sahib D. Krishnamurthi. 

C. Krishnan. 


Diwan Bahadur Alladi 
Ayyar. 


Madhusoodhanan Thangal. 
Rao Sahib V. I. Muniswami Pillai. 
©. E. Jones, 103, 


Krishnaswami 


Subadar-Major 8. A. Nanjappa Bahadur. 
G. R. Premayya. 

P. V. Rajagopala Pillai. 

Pandit Ganala Ramamurti. 

S. H. Slater, 1.0.8, 

Rao Sahib N. Siva Raj. 

E. Conran Smith, 1.0.8. 

W. P. A. Soundara Pandian. 

Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan. 

G. Sriramulu. 

Rao Sahib P. Subrahmaniam Chetti. 
A. 8. Swami Sahajanandham, 

J. A. Thorne, 1.€.8. 

V. G. Vasudeva Pillal. 

Zamindar of Kirlampudi. 
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The Bengal Presidency. 


The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on 
the Ist April 1912, comprises the Burdwan and 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjeeling 
which were formerly administered by the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal, and the Rajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placed 
under the administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,955 square miles, 
and it possesses a population of 51,087,338 
persons ; included within this area are the two 
Indian States of Cooch Behar and Tripura, 
which are now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor 
of Bengal in Council acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General of India for these States. 
The area of the British territory is 77,521 square | 
miles. Bengal comprises the lower valleys and 
deltas of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and in 
the main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Himalavan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri and on the south-east the hills in 
Tripura and Chittagong, while on the west the 
Chota Nagpur plateau is continued by an un- 
dulating tract running through the western 
portions of Midnapur, Bankura, Burdwan and 
Birbhum. The general range of the country 
however is very low, and a great fertile plain 
extends southward from Jalpaiguri to the forests 
and swamps known as the Sunderbans, which lie 
between the area of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal. 


The People. 


Of theinhabitants of the Presidency 27,810,100 
or 54.44 per cent. are Mahomedans and 
22,212,069 Hindus. These two major religions 
embrace all but 2.09 per cent. of the population, 
Christians, Buddhists and Animists combined 
numbe. 7,043,049. 


Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent. of 
the population of the Presidency and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3.7 percent. The Orlya-speaking 
people number 159.854 and Nepali is the tongue 
of 134,147 persons principally resident in the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri districts. The great 
Majority of the speakers of the Munda languages 
are Santals in West and North Bengal. 


Industries. 


According to the returns of the Census of 1921 
nearly 37 millions or over 77 per cent. of 
the population derive their support from pasture 
and agriculture, and of these more than 30} 
Millions are cultivators, and more than 44 
millions farm servants and field labourers. 
The area under jute in 1932 is estimated at 
1,633,200 acres against 1,613,700 in 1931 
Bengal is the most important rice-producin, 
area in Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent. of the cultivated area-of the Presi: 
dency is devoted to its produetion,- -Other crops 


include bailey, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the 
area devoted to the last named in 1931-32 
being 1,102,000 acres. Sugar is produced both 
from the sugar-cane and from the date-palm, 
and tobacco is grown for local consumption in 
nearly every district of Bengal. The area under 
tea in 1930 was 207,600 acres. There were 
397 plantations employing a daily average of 
188,185 permanent and 9,795 temporary hands. 


Manufacture and Trade.—Agriculture is 
the principal industry of Bengal. In addition 
to this there are the jute mill industry, the 
tea industry (confined to the districts of Jalpai- 
uri including the Dooars and Darjeeling) and 
the local coal mining industry. The jute mills 
n and around Calcutta and in the riparian tracts 
{ the district of Howrah constitute the principal 
ianufacturing industry of the Presidency. 


The jute trade of Bengal suffered a further 
ecline during the year 1931-32 on account 
f reduced demands of raw jute and gunny 


General.—During the year 1931-32 the 
total value of the sea-borne trade of the province 
with foreign countries and other Indian ports 
declined from Rs, 172.13 crores in 1930-31 to 
Rs. 132°78 crores. This decline is attributable 
to the continued economic depression, and 
political unrest in the country. 


The total quantity of merchandise handled 
at the port of Calcutta also declined under all 
items except coal, which showed an increase 
of a little more than two lakhs of tons on the 
export side. 


The total foreign trade, as distinct from the 
coasting trade, amounted to Rs. 100.683 crores as 
against Rs, 140.40 crores in the previous year, 
the imports decreasing from Rs. 52.94 crores 
to Rs. 35.48 crores and exports from Rs. 87.46 
to Rs. 65.14 crores. The contraction is notice- 
able under all items of merchandise on the 
import side and in the principal items on the 
export side. 


Imports.— Asin the previous year the sugar 
market suffered from over-production and 
heavy stocks. Imports of refined sugar fell 
from 327,000 tons valued at 358 lakhs in the 
preceding year to 165,000 tons valued at Rs. 1.76 
lakhs and unrefined sugar fyom 3,722 tons worth 
Rs. 3.1 lakhs to 185 tons at valued Rs. 0.5 
lakhs. This set-back is attributable to the high 
rates of duty, increased competition from indi- 
genous sugar and the temporary rise in rupee 
prices when England went off the gold 
in standard September 1931. 


The quantity of salt imported from all sources 
declined from 602,031 tons valued at Rs. 105.33 
lakhs in 1930-31 to 472,116 tons valued at 
Rs. 108.66 lakhs. The decline is due to the 
set-back in imports from all the foreign sources 
except Aden, Feypt and Spain being the worst 
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sufferers On the other hand imports from Indtar 
sources Increased considerably The decline 10 
the import of foreign salt and rise in Aden and 
Indian salt illustiate the results of the differen 
tial duty imposed on foreign salt (other than 
Aden) since Aprtl 1931 


The impoits of tobacco increased in quantity 
from 1 552 674 Tbs in 1930 31 to 1 895 772 Ibs 
but the value dropped from Rs 53 45 lakhs to 
Rs 39 20 lakhs The increase in quantity 1s 
solely due to larger imports of un manufactured 
tobacco which 1s due paitly to the recent develop 
ment of local manufacture of cigarettes and 
partly to less demand 


‘Lhe import of kerosine o1) increased from 
76128195 gallons worth Rs 438 45 lakhs 1n 
1930 31 to 86 306 393 gallons valued at Rs 500 
85 Jahhs ‘lhe increase was shared bv the 
principal supplying countries namely Burme 
Azerbaizan United States and Borneo in pio 
portion to their normal share of the trade 
A noticeable feature of the trade was the complete 
ibeence of Russia Persia and Geolgia fiom the 
field Lubricatin, and catching oils from Burma 
and the United Kingdom increased but the 
supply from the United States Borneo and al. 
other foreign countries decreased heavily 
Import of petrol benzine and benzole from 
Burma came down to less than half the quantity 
imported during the previous year wz from 
8 631 315 gallons valued at Rs 80 81 lakhs to 
3,941 876 gallons valued at 38 03 lakhs 


The downwaid tendency of the motor vehicles 
trade noticed since 1928 29 continued during 
the year 1931 32 The total value of motor 
vehicles of all kinds and parts theicot declined 
from Rs 114 25 lakhs to Rs 66 49 lakhs 
Tyres and tubes also show similat decline both 
in value and quantity 


The total value of diugs medicines and chen 
cals imported during the year 19381 32 was 
Ks 162 75 lakhs against Rs 166 78 lakhs in 
1930 31 = =but for a slight improvement undei 
camphol quinine and sodium compounds al! 
other items suffered a set-back IJhe increased 
Import of camphor and quinine was mainly due 
to the development of the local manufacture of 
propiletory medicines while the expansion ot 
the soap ludustry 1s 1esponsible for larger imports 
of sodium carbonate and caustic soda It 1s 
interesting to notc that the business of Japan 
in carbide of calcukum incieased to the detriment 
of Norway 


The import of glassware and earthenware 
decreased from Rs 60 08 lakhs in 1930 31 to 
Rs 41 12 lakhs during the year ‘Lhe decline 1s 
noticeable under all kinds of articles 1z , bangles, 
beads, false pearls, bottles, phials, etc 





The machinery and mull work imported 
during the year were valued at Rs 311 Jakhs 
as against Ks 030 lakhs last year The United 
Kingd xn continued to be the largest supplier 
of machinery , her aare of the trade during the 
year was 73 per c nt, as against 78 per cent 
last year 


The quantity of tron and steel goods imported 
during 1931 32 was 1020388 tons valued at 
Ks 176 lakhs against 188 742 tons valued at 
Re 340 49 lakhs in 1930 31 Ihe decline 15; 
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particularly noticeable under protected goods 
The import of metals and ores other than iron 
and steel also declined 


Theimport of paper and pasteboard came down 
during the vear to 595780 cwts vé&lued at 
Rs 69 69 lakhs The loss was shared by 
paper both protected and non protected and 
pasteboaid almost proportionately to their 
relative volume in the whole trade 


‘There was a further decline 1n the import of 
cotton good» trom Rs 865 08 lakhs in 1930 381 
to Rs 528 32 lakhs in 1931 32) In quantitv 
theimpoit of twist and yarn rose from 10 562 920 
Ibs 1n 1930 31 to 11 127 76llbs but piece goods, 
specially the grey varieties declined heavily 
ihe United hingdom and Japan are the principal 
supphers of cotton goods  IJwist and yarn 
fiom China and colouwed picec goods irom 
Italy form a considerable portion of the 
trade Althcugh the aggre.ate value of Japan 
share of the trade dur ng 1931 32 receded from 
Rs 273 46lakhsto Rs 221 70 lakhs her supply 
of white and colomed piece goods improved 
both in value and quantity The United hing 
dom suffered heavily in all varieties of goods 
except twist and vain = Lhe tiade of China and 
Italy also suftered decline 


‘Lhere was some tmprovement in the volume 
of tindein silk and artificial suk but the value 
due to lower prices declined from Ry 52 10 
lakhs in 1930 31 to Rs 48 09 lakhs in 1981 32 
\n interesting feature of the yeu 1s that in the 
various kinds ot suk and artificial silk goods 
dealt with every countis suffered a decline 
but Japan had the unique torfunt of imploving 
her trade in artificial sulk from 4158 843 yards 
valued at Rs 15 62 likhs in the previous year 
to 9017115 yards valucd at Rs 25 51 lakhs in 
1931 32 


Lhe tiade in woollen goods also suffered a 
set back tiom Rs 56 09 lakhs to Rs 30 15 
Jakhs during 1931 32 


Of the articles of minor importance 1mports of 
grain puise and flour hardware , apparatus 
Instruments provisions aid ollmans stores 
spices and tea chests dedined while those of 
raw wool umbicllas and umbrella fittir gs and 
non mineral cils improved 


Exports, —ihe eapoit tiade of Calcutta 
sufferedinthesame yas the import trade on 
account of the cconomic depicssion prevailing 
in the countrv 


The total export of grains pulses and wheat 
flour receded from 1545383 tons valued at 
Rs 236 38 lakhs in 19380 31 to 150 849 tons 
valued at Rs 190 2 lakhsin 1931 32 The fall 
occurred under all items both in value and 
quantity except husked ricein quantity only, 
which rose from 118 855 tons to 123178 tons 
Mauritius purchased the biggest quantity of 
rice, Ceylon, Natal and Arabia coming next 


The total quantity of tea exported during the 
ear 1931 32 was 217020 620 Tbs valued at 
Rs 1,064 85 lakhs against 228 334 898 Ibs 
valued at Rs 1,464 32 lakhsin 1980 31 Except 
vanada and certam other petty buyers, the 
vurchase of Indian tea declined in all countries 
Jwing to difficulties in controlling indigenous 
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producers in Java the scheme adopted by the 
principal tea producers in India Ceylon and 
Java to restrict ontput was abandoned As 
a result output exceeded consumption and the 
already @lepressed market sank further the 
average price per pound heing 7 annas as 
against 10+ annas In the pievious year 


The export trade of coal showed some im 
provement over the previous year The total 
quantity exported rose fiom 427 911 tons valued 
at Rs 48,99 lakhs in 1930 31 to 514 943 tons 
valued at Rs 54 47 lakhs 


The total quantity of lac exported during 
1931 32 was 456 572 ewts valued at Rs 182 68 
lakhs against 542 819 ewts valued at Rs 310 50 
lakhsin the previous year 


The hides and skin trade of Bengal sank 
further below the Icvel it had reached last ¥ ear 
which was considered to be the lowest on record 
Hides shins and cuttings expoited during the 
year 1931 32 totalled 19 368 tons valued at 
Rs 240 45 lakhs as against 23 374 tons valued 
at Rs 336 17 lakhs in 1930 31 The decline 1s 
attributable mainly to the set back in raw 
hides and cuttinzs of riw hides and shins 


The total value of metals and ores exported 
receded from Rs 271 66 lakhs in 1930 31 to 
Rs 200 92 lakhs in 1931 32 Shipments of 
manganese o1e and pigizron the piineipal metal 
of export reached the lowest level sincu 1927 25 
The quantity of mica exported during 1931 3. 
was 46108 ewts valued at Rs 31 77 lakhs as 
against 62 366 cwts valued at 55 98 lakhsin the 
previous vear The United kingdom ind the 
United Stites combined took more than halt 
the total quantity exported 


The total value of oi] seeds vegetable olls 
and ol cakes exported during the year 1931 32 
was Rs 161 19 lakhs against Rs 3867 38 lakhe 
in the preceding year Ihe decline was mainly 
due to heavy fall undei oil seeds specially 
linseed Ihe export of ter seeds also receiv ec 
a set back but castor seeds and other muscel 
laneous scedsimproved The export of 011 cake 
improved considerably 


Owing to less purchases by the United States 
Germany Japan and Belgiums the evpoit of rav 
cotton decreased by 584 tons to 4004 ton: 
valued at Rs 22 32 lakhs 


‘Lhe expoits of hemp also fell by 55548 ewts 
to 169777 ecwts valued at Rs 19 22 lakhs 


The total shipment of jute during 1931 3: 
was 1 213 672 tons valued at Rs 32 24 77 lakhi 
as against 1 366 007 tons valued at Rs 44 30 94 
lakhs in 1930 31. The decline in the trade 1 
mainly attributable to reduced demand for 1a' 
jute and gunny bags Gunny cloth and mis 
cellaneous jute manufactures improved slightly 
Although the area under jute cultivation fell 
by 47 per cent and the yield by 51 per cent 
during the year the production was stillin exces: 
of the demand ‘The total quantity of raw jute 
expoited during the 5 ear 1931 32 fell to 8 087,19 
bales valued at Rs 10 38 59 lakhs from 8 361 76/ 
bales valued at Rs 12,46 35 lakhs the Unitec 
Kingdom taking the largest quantity, mz 
742,336 bales 
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lhe total export of myrobalam mvrobalam 
xtracts, indigo and other sorts of dvemg and 
anning substances improved in quantity from 
‘72 384 cwts to 561 857 ewts but the total 
‘alue dropped from Rs 37 21 lakhs to 
ts) 32: «94 Jakhs) = This rise in quantity was 
tie t) greater demand for myrobalam in 
‘ne United hingdom the United States and 
rance 


Of the other articles of minor importance 
‘ports of paraffin wax bones spices and glue 
ecreased while those of saltpetre, chemicals, 
Tugs and medicines butter unmanufactured 


Oobacco raw wool and woollen manufactures 
nereased 


Trade of Chittagong —Chittagong 1s the only 
ther foreign trade port in Bengal The total 
ralue of the import into this port from foreign 
‘ountries amounted to Rs 82 O01 lakhsin 1931 32 
agunst Rs 134 79 lakhs in the previous year 
The decline 15 noticeable under everv item of 

erchandise imported at the port Ninety per 
ent of Chittagong s tiade was with the United 
singdom and the balance with the rest of the 
British Fmpire 


The total value of the export trade rose from 
Rs 559 93 |akhs in 1930 381 to Rs 621 98 
lakhs in 1931 32 


Coasting Trade of Bengal —The trade of 
Calcutta with other Indian poits British as 
well as non British improved in value from 
Rs 2658 85 lakhs in 1930 31 to Rs 2795 77 
lakhs during 1931 32. The improvement was 
due matnly to larger impoits of paddy and rice 
from Burma and grev piece goods from Bombay 
The total import trade amounted to Rs 1708 95 
lakhs and the export tride to Rs 10 86 82 lakhs 
a8 against Rs 1540 02 lakhs and Rs 1118 88 
‘ahhs respectively during 1930 31 


Administration. 


The present form of administration in Bengal, 
dates from January 1921 In 1912 the Govern 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change when 1n accordance with the Pioclama- 
tion of His Majesty the King Fmperor at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
Tieutenant Governor to that of a Governor In- 
Council thus bringing 1t into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme the Local Government 
was reconstituted certain of the departments 
being placed under the control of Munters 
appointed from among elected members f the 
Legislative Council There are normally four 
members of the Executive Council who are in 
charge of the ‘ reserved subjects’? and three 
Ministers who arein charge of the “ transferred 
enhyects : 


Bengal 1s administered by five Commissioners, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, 
Burdwan, Rajshahi Dacca and Chittagong 
The unit of administration 1s the District Magis- 
trate and Collector As Collector he supervises 
the ingathening of the revenue and is the head 
of all the Departments conr ected with it while 
as District Magistrate he ts responsible for the 
administration of criminal justice in the district 
fhe immediate superior of the Dist-ict Magis- 
trate 1s the Divistonal Commissioner Commis 
sionerg are the channels of communicatiar 
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between the Jocal officers and the Government 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal- 
cutta, in other mattcrs they are under the 
direct control of Government 


Justice. 


The administration of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta wluch consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister and15 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakil, Below the 
High Court are the District aid Additional 
Judges the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of these ofhcers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
numbei of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 


I0O 


remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 


only Criminal Justice 15° administered 1 
the High Court, the Courts of Sesston and tl 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrat 
On its appellate side, the High Court dispos: 
ot appeals from the order of a Court of Sessio: 
and 1t also confirms, modifies or annuls sentenc: 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutt: 
has si\ Stipendiary Presidency Magistrate 
including one temporary Additional Magistrat 
in charge of the Traffic Court and the Children’: 
Court It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and if possesses a Court of Small Causes witl 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class tha: 
are usually heard 1n County Courts in England 

In aldition a number of Union Benches anc 
Courts have been established in selected rura 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency o 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes 


Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act HII of 1884, and its subsequen 
amendments which hitherto regulated municipa: 
bodiesin theinterior , the powers ofCommissione: 
of municipalities were lncreased and the elective 
franchise was extended Bengal Act III of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changes have been introduced, eg 
the franchise of the electors have been furthe 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
ploportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the term of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from thiee to four 
years Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large numbei of objects, including veterinary 
Institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners 
the provision of model dwelling houses for the 
working classes, the holding of industrial, sanita 
rv and health exhibitions and the improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers In regard to the water supply 
and the 1egulation of buildings 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta 1s 
governed by Act ILI of 1923 This Act, which 
replaces Act JI[ of 1899, makes the Corporation 
Paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration The Act provides for the 
appomtment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Officer, and Deputy Lxecutive officers, 
all elected by the Corporation The appoint- 
ment of the Chief Executive Officer 1s subject 
4 the approval of Government ‘Lhe total, 
“amber of councillors, after the enactment of | 





‘Councillors 
‘of which 21 are reserved for Muhammadans 
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the Calcutta Municipal (Second Amendment) 
Act 1932, 15 91 with 5 Aldermen elected by the 
Of the 91 seats, 81 are elected, 


Ten of the councillors are nomnated 6y Govern- 
ment and the rest elected by the general or special 
constituencies In orde1 to improve the msani- 
tary and congested areas of the city, the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust has been created with 
extensive powers In the mofusal, district and 
local boards exercise considerable powers, with 
regard to public works, education and medical 
relief 


Bengal Act V of 1919 introduces the new system 
of self government by the creation of village 
authorities vested with the powers and duties 


necessary for the management of village affairs 


| and entrusted with powers of self-taxation 
The new village authority, called the union 
board, replaces gradually the old chaukidan 
panchayats and the union committees and deals 
with the village police, village 10ads, water 
supply, sanitation primary schools and dispen- 
saries The Act also empowers Government 
to create out of the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for the trial of petty 
criminal and civil cases arising within the union 
The Act has been extended to all districts in the 
Presidency except Midnapore and up to March 
1932 over 4 600 union boards were sanctioned 
of which about 4,500 were actually constituted 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Railway Departments and is 
under the charg« of Secretary to Government 
n the Department of Agriculture and Industries. 


The Public Works Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction of public 
uiudings and roads 

The Railway Department deals with questions 
‘egarding acquisition of lands required by the 
ieveral Railways, the alignment of new lines of 
Railways, and with ‘lramway projects 


There is a Chef Engmeer who 1s the principal 
srofessional adviser of Government 


Marine. 


The Marine Department deals with questions 
onnected with welfare of the seamen, the 
dministration of the port of Calcutta and 
dland navigation, including the control and 
dmuinistration of Government launches except 
he police launches, and the Government Dock- 
aid, Nara‘ angan)j 


Irrigation. 


The Irrigation Department deals with irrigation, 
iavigation, flood protection by means of em- 
ankments and drainage, the latter including 
elief from congestion of drainage by regulating 
she available supplies of water to suit the re- 
urements of agriculture combmed with the 
tpply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
supply 18 available 


Police. 


The Bengal Police force comprises the Military 
‘ohce, the District Police, the Railway Police, 
id the River Police The Bengal Police are 
\der the control of the Inspector-General of 
dlice, the present Inspector General being 8 
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member of the Imperial Police Service. Under | 
him are Deputy Inspectors-General for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi range, the Presidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-General 
in Charge of the C.I.D. and the Intelligence 
Branch. Each districtis in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of the moreimportant districts 
have an Additional Superintendent. The 
Railway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges. each under a Superintendent. The 
River Police is also under a Superintendent. 
The cadre comprises Assistant Superintendents, 
Deputy Superintendents, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board. There is a training 
college and school at Sardah in the district of 
Rajshahi where newly appointed officers and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties. The 
Calcutta City Police is a separate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government. The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables. A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta. The 
annual cost of the Police is over 214 lakhs, 


The head of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Government of Bengal. 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical work. There are 44 hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in Caleutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 801,150 persons were 
treated at these institutions of whom 55,063 
were in-patients. In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,178 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, melas, subsidised and 
temporary dispensaries and in various medical 
centres was 9,190,434. This includes 82,847 
in-patients. 


Education. 


In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grants-jn-aid. 
Government maintains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college for 
women, one is for Mahomedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Inter 
College, at Dacca, one at Rajshahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teachin secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondary schools who teach through the 
medium of the vernacular: also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the head quarters of all districts 
except Burdwan and Midnapore, and also at 
certain other mofussil centres, English high 
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schools for the education of boys, while to some 

Government Arts Colleges high schools are 

attached, In Calcutta there are five Government 

high schools for boys, two of which are attached 

to the Presidency College and one to the Sanskrit 

College. Government high schools for girls 

exist only in the headquarters stations of Cal- 

cutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Comilla and Chit- 

tagong. The other secondary schools, with the 

exception of a few middle schools managed either 

by Government or by municipal and district 
boards, are under private control. The adminis- 

tration of primary education in all areas, which 

are not under municipalities, rests with the 

district boards, grants being given from provin- 

cial revenues to the boards, which contribute 
only slightly from their own funds. Only in 
backward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directly aided, by Govern- 
ment. Apart from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primary school teachers. For 
the education of Mahomedans, there are senior 
Madrasas at Calcutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughii 
and Rajshahi which are managed by Government. 
There are also certain Government institutions 
for technical and industrial education. All 
institutions for technical and industrial education 
(except B. E. College, the Ahsanullah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commercial 
Institute and the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta) are now under the control of the 
Director of Industries. A large proportion of 
educational work of every grade is under tho 
control of various missionary bodies, which are 
assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 


The municipalities are required to expend a 
certain proportion of their ordinary income on 
education. They are mainly responsible for 
primary education within their jurisdiction, but 
schools in these areas are eligible also for grants 
from Government, These bodies Maintain a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur 
a high school at Kushtia and a high school at 
Chittagong. 


In 1931-32 there were in the Presidency :— 


RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR MALES. 


Institu- Scholars, 
tions. 

Universities 2 1,880 
Arts Colleges 45 19,378 
Professional Colleges 14 5,165 
High Schools 1,096 261,938 
Middle Schools 1,899 165,484 | 
Primary Schools 43,724 1,682,508 
Special Schools 3,005 123,385 


RECOGNISED INSTITUTIONS FOR FEMALES. 


Arts Colleges . ce 4 366 
Professional Colleges .. 3 48 
High Schools : 61 15,644 
Middle Schools 70 8,606 
Primary Schools 17,438 433,775 
Special Schools 45 1,804 
UNRECOGNISED SCHOOLS. 
Males 1,312 52,861 
Females 318 10,303 


IQ? 


The Department 1s administered by a Director | 
of Public Instruction assisted by an Assistant 
Director, an Additional Assistant Director 
Sppuiives temporarily an Assistant Director for 

uhammadan Education and a Director of 
Physical Education Each division 1s m charge 
of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a certain 
number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan Educa 
tion according to the requirements of the several 
divisions Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each district 1s in 
the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub Divisional Inspectors and Sub Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class of officers being m some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits Maulvis High education 1s controlled 
by the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921 respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal) the Vice Chancellor (appomted by 
Government) and a number of ex officio elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
Calcutta maintains a Law College called Um 
versity Law College Calcutta Dacca University 
also has a Law Department attached to it 
Calcutta University is maimly an examimuing 
body but it has now made itself responsible for 
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advanced teaching for which purpose it employs 
an agency which 1s mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges 


The percentage of scholars to the total 
populations — 


Recognised © All 

Schools Schools 
Males 7 845 8 53 
Females Aaa 2 32 
Total 5 42 5 545 


The University at Dacca 1s of the residential 
type There 15 a Board for Secondary and 
Intermediate Education at Dacca It conducts 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina 
tions for the students of Institutions at Dacca 
and also the Islamic Matriculations and Inter 
mediate Examinations 


The Education of Europeans is mainly con 
ducted by private agency assisted by Govern 
ment grants Government however maintain 
a special Inspector and also a school for boys 
‘a school for girls (both residential ) at hurseong 
and attached to the latter a Traimmg College 
(for women only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estimated Revenue for 1932-33 


Heads of Revenue Thousands Budget 
of Rs T'stimatc 
1932 33 
Ill Salt 6 00 
Land Revenue 3 29 32 315 69 
Excise 2 07 00 1 68 00 
Stamps 3 3414 2 95 00 
Forest 25 27 18 00 
Registration 28 00 20 25 
Scheduled Taxes 14 00 14 00 
Subsidised Companies 92 92 
Works for which Capital 
Accounts are kept— 
Irrigation Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works —6§ 75 —o 06 
Works for which no 
Capital Accounts are 
kept—Irrigation Na 
vigation Embankment 
and Drainage Works 2 40 2 36 
Interest 4 25 471 
Administration of Justice 12 29 10 00 
Jails and Convict Settle 
ments 10 19 7 65 
Police 11 89 11 54 
Ports and Pilotage 96 73 
Education 13 99 13 74 
Medical 10 03 10 87 
Public Health 1 26 1 4a 
Agriculture 7 08 671 
Industries 719 7 03 
Miscellaneous Depart 
ments 20 319 
Civil Works 21 73 22 00 
Transfer from Famine 
Rehef Funda AA ra 


Thousands Budget 
Heads of Revenue of Rs kstimate 
1982 33 
Receipts in aid of Super 
annuation 1 42 1 36 
Stationery and Printing 13 4 88 
Miscellaneous 9 (0 44 
Miscellaneous Adjust 
ments between the 
Central and Provincial 
Governments 
Extraordinary receipts 1 00 116 
Receipts in England — 
High Commissioner \ 1 1 
Secretary of State 
Famine Relief k und 70 6) 
Deposit Account— 
Imperial Council — of 
Agricultural Research 62 
Depreciation Fund = for 
Government presses 1 46 115 
Advances from the Pro 
vincial Loans Fund 
Government of India 1 32 41 1 75 34 
Appropriation for Re 
duction or Avoidance of 
Debt 7 76 918 
Suspense 7 38 610 
Loans and Advances by 
the Bengal Govern 
ment 13 38 10 84 
Subvention from Central 
Road Development 
Account 10 00 650 
Total Receipts 122551 1163 26 
Opening balan* 31 16 21 48 


Grand Total 


— ae 


12 5667 «611 84 74 
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LSTIMATED LXPFNDIJIURE FOR 


1952 33. 


Land Revenue 
Excise 

Stamps 

korest 


Forest capital outlay char,ed to 
Revenue 


Registration 

Scheduled taxes 

Interest on works for which capital 
accounts are kept 

Irrigation 

and 


Revenue account of 
Navigation HKmbankment 
Drainage works— 

Other Revenue expenditure financed 
from ordinary revenues 


Other Revenue expenditure financed 
from Fanmane Insurance Grants 


Capital Account of Irrigation Navi 
gation Lmbankment and Drainage 
works— 


Construction of Irrigation Naviga 
tion ]mbankment and Drainage 


works fininced from ordinary 
revenues 
Interest 


Interest on other obligations 
Reducticn or Avoid ince of Debt 
Geneial Administration 
Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Scientiic Dep urtments 


5 Reserved 
Education 
| Transferred 


Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 
Miscellaneous 
Civil Works 
Famine Relief 


Superannuation Allowances and Pen 
sions 


Commutation of pensions 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 


Dcpaitmcnts 


Rs 


41 25 
17 80 

5 38 
1613 


1 20 
18 99 
15 


18 24 


11 37 


49 40 

8,00 
2117 
11,61 


Contribution and assignments to the 
Central Government by Provincial 
Government 


Miscellaneous Adjustments betwegn 
Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 


Extraordinary charges 


Expenditure in England— 
High Commissioner 
Secretary of State 


Total expenditure from ordinary 


Capital expenditure not charged to 
Rev enue— 


Forest capital outlay not charged to 
Revenue 


Construction of Irnga (In India 


tion Navization 
Imbankment  and< 

Drainage works not | 

charged to Revenue | In England 


Civil works not charged ( In India 
to Revenue 
In England 


Commuted value of pension 
Yamine Relicf Fund 


Deposit Account—Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research 


Depreciation Fund for Government 
pressts 


Repayments to the Government of 
India of Advances from the Pro 
vincial J oans Fund 


Subvention from Central Road De 
velopment Account 


Suspense 


Loans and Advances by Bengal 


Government 


Total expenditure on Capital account 


Total expenditure 


Closing Balance 


—— 


GRAND TOTAL 
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Rs 


11 12 20 


16 


2,41 


71 
68 


21 


918 


15 98 
615 


10 35 


60 54 


a 


11 72,74 





12,00 





11 84,74 
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Administration. 


GOVERNOR AND PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. 


His Excellency The Right Hon. Sir John Ander- 
50n, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.LE. 


PERSONAL STAFF. 
Private Secretary, J. D. Tyson, C.B.E., I.C.S. 


Military Secretary, Colonel R. B. Batting, 
C.B.E., M.C. 


Surgeon, Major H. Hingston, 1.M.S. 


Aide-de-Camp,Capt. L. H. Methuan, 0.B.E., M.C., 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders. 


Lieut. T. R. Shepherd-Cross, The Rifle Brigade. 


Lieut. A. C. Maynard, Ist Battalion, The 
Seaforth Highlanders. 


Lieut. B. G. W. Martin, Poona Horse, 17th 
Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry. 


Indian Aide-de-camp, Risaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hodson’s Horse. 


Commandant, H. E. The Governor’s Body Guard, 
Lt.-Col. W. Kenworthy, The Poona Horse 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry). 


MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 
The Hon. Sir Provash Chander Mitter, K.C.1LE., 
C.LE. 
The Hon. Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt. 


The Hon. Mr. W. D. R. Prentice, ¢.S.1., C.LE., 
1.0.8. 


The Hon. Mr. J. A. Woodhead, c.18., 1.0.5. 
MINISTERS. 


The Hon. Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, ¢.1.E. (Edu- 
cation). 

The Hon. Nawab Kazi Ghulam Mohiuddin 
Faroqui, Khan Bahadur (Public Work; 
Industries). 


The Hon. Mr. Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy. 








(LocaL SELF-GOVERNMENT). 


BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon. Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chau- 
dhuri, Kt., of Santosh (President). 


Mr. Razur Rahman Khan, B.L. (Dy. President). 
SECRETARIAT. 


Chief Secretary to Government, R. N. Reid, C.1E., 
1.¢.8, 


Secretary , Revenue Department, H.C. V. Philpot, 
1.0.8. 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, KE. N. Blandy, C.1.E., 1.¢.8. 

Secretary, Legislative Department, G. G. Hooper 
1.C.8. 

Secretary, Agriculture and Industries, L. RB. 
Fawcus, I1.C.8. 

Secretary, L. S.G. Dept., 
I.¢.8. 

Secretary, Judicial Department, A. G. R. Hender- 
#00, I.C.8. 


Secretary, Education Department, H.R. Wilkin- 
gONn, O.1.E., 1.0.8. 


H. P. V. Townend: 





MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 
Director of Public Instruction, H. EB. Stapleton, 
M.A. 


Inspector-General of Police, T. J. A. Craig. 
Commissioner, Calcutta Police, L. H. Colson. 


Surgeon-General, Major-General N. VY. Cop- 
pinger, €.1.E., D.S.0., M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutta, W. J. Ward (Offig.) 


Commissioner of Evcise and Salt, 8. K. Ha‘dar, 
1.C.8. 


Accountant-General, Jaigopal Bhan lati, 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. 
Flowerdew, I.M.8. 


Postmaster-General, M. L. Pasricha, 0.1.E. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rai Bahadur 
Ray. 

Director of Agriculture, R. §. Finlow, B.Sc., F.1.C. 


Protector of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
White, I.M.S., M.D. 


Curator of Herbrium Royal Butanic Gardens, 
Kalipada Biswas. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAL. 


M.A. 
R. fi. 





Frederick J. Halliday 1854 
John P. Grant 1859 
Cecil Beadon 1862 
William Grey 1867 
George Campbell 1871 
Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.C.S.1. 1874 
The Hon. Ashley Eden, ¢.8.1. 1877 
Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.S.1. (Offiz.) 1879 
A. Rivers Thompson, C.8.1., ¢.1-E. 1882 
| H. A. Cockerell, ¢.8.1. (Officiating) 1885 
1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.CS. L 1890 
Sir A. P, MacDonnell, K.C.8.1. (Offig.) 1893 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.8.1. 1895 
Retired 6th April 1898. 
| Charles Cecil Stevens, (€.8.1. (Offig.) 1897 
Sir John Woodburn, K.C.8.1. 1898 
Died, 21st November 1902. 
J. A. Bourdillon, €.8.1. (Offictating) 1902 
Sir A. H. Leith Fraser, K.¢.S.1. .. 1903 
Lancelot Hare, 0.8.1., (.LE. (Offig. ) 1906 
F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1906 
Sir 5. N. Baker, K.c.8.1. .. 1908 
Retired 21st September 1911. 
F. W. Duke, ¢.8.1. (Officiating) 19i1 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor of Benga} 
was abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRESIDENCY OF FoRT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 


Skirling, G.C.1.E., K.C.M.G. 1912 
The Rt. Hon. Earl of ieee 
G.C.LE. 1917 
The Rt. Hon. ‘Lord ‘Lytton : 1922 
a bar Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, P.O, 1927 
9 


The “Rt. ‘Hon. Sir John Anderson, P.0., 


G.0.B.,G.0.1LE. ., i - .. 1932 


Bengal Legislative Council. 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhuri, Kt., of Santosh, President. 
Razam Rahman Khan, B.L., Deputy President. 


Ss MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL. 


Ex-officio— 


he Hon'ble Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, Kt., ¢.1.2, 
Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi, Kt. 
Mr. W. D. BR. Prentice, 0.8.1., C.L.E., 1.0.8. (on leave), 
Mr. J. A. Woodhead, C.1.E., 1.0.8, 
MINISTERS. 
Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui, Khan Bahadur. 
Mr, Khwaja Nazimuddin, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, C.1E. 


Mr. Bijoy Prasad Siagh Roy. 


Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. H, J. Twynam. 

Major-General W. V. Coppinger, 
D.S.0., M.D., F.R.CS,1,, LMS. 

Mr. EK. N, Blandy. 

Mr, G. R. Henderson, 

Mr. H, P. V. Townend. 

L. R. Fawcus. 

. H. C. V. Philpot. 

Mr. H. R. Wilkinson, C 1.£. 

B. R. Sen. 

. RN, Gilchrist. 

Mr. W. J. Kerr. 

Mr, H. E, Stapleton. 

Rai Susil Raina Ganculi Bahadur. 

Maulvi Aminuzzaman Khan. 





Name of Members. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 

Mr. 8. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 

Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar 
Rai Dr. Haridhan Dutt Bahadur. . 
Babu Gokul Chand Bural ae 
Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.D. 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai 

Dr. Amulya Ratan Ghose 

Babu Prafulla Kumar Guha 


Babu Satyendra Nath Roy 


Babu Satyendra Kumar Das 

Mr. Saileswar Singh Roy .. 

Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee 

Mr. J. N. Gupta, C.LE., M.B.E. 

Babu Satya Kinkar Sahana 

Babu Hoseni Rout 

Mr, R. Maiti, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukhopadhaya 
Rai Satish Chandra Mukharji Bahadur .. 
Babu Haribansa Roy a ce 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr, P. Banerji i ae 
Rai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur ag 


C.LE., 


Elected Members. 


Nominated Non Officials— 


Rev. B. A. Nag. 


Rai Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar. 
K, C. Ray Chaudhuri, 

Maulvi Latafat Hussain. 

D. J. Cohen. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Rahman 
Chaudhuri. 


P. N. Guha. 
Mukunda Behary Mullick. 


Name of Constituency, 


Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan), 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan), 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan), 

24-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan). 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan), 

Dacca Citv (Non-Muhammadan), 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan), 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan), 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan), 

Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore South-East .(Non-Muhammadan), 

Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan), 

24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan), 

24-Parganas Rural South (N on-Muhammadan), 

24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan). 
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Name of Members. 


Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu 

Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh 

Babu Amulyadhan Roy 

Babu Jitendra Nath Roy .. 

Babu Suk Lal Nag it 
Rai Keshab Chandra Banarji ened Se 
Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta .. 

Babu Satish Chandra Ray Chowdhurl, 3.1. 
Rai Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bal 

Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law 

Babu Lalit Kumar Bal : 
Rai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M.B.E. 
Babu Khetter Mohan Ray 

Babu Hem Chandra Roy Choudhuri 
Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri .. 
Maharaja Jagadish Nath Ray of Dinajpur 
Rai Sahib Panchanan Barma, M.B.E. .. 
Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray, B.L. «oe 
Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhuri 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Roy 

Mr. Prosanna Deb Raikat.. 

Mr. A. Raheem, C.1.5. ie is 


Mr. H. 8. Suhtawardy, M.A. me and Cal.), 
B.80., B.0.L. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. 
Maulvi Shaik Rahim Baksh ‘ e 


Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 
Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah 


Nawabzada Khwaja Muhanma‘d Afzul, 
Bahadur, 
Maulvi Abul Kasem 


Maulvi Abdul Karim i es 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 
Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher Ali.. 

Maulvi Abdul Quasam, M.A,, B.L. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, B.L. 
Maulvi Azizur Rahman ‘ 

Maalvi Nur Rahman Khan Eusufji 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah is 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim “s we _ 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Alimuzzaman Chaudhuri, 
Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan.. 
Maulvi Muhammad Hossain es 
Me. A. K. Fazl-ul Huq... 


Khan 


Benoal Legislative Council, 


Mime of Constituency, 


Nadia (Noa-Muhammadan). é 
Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan). 
Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan),. 
Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan), 
Khulna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan), 
Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan), 
Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan), 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan), 
Tippera (Noo-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan). 
Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 
Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 
Rangpur East (Non-Muhammadan), 
Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 
Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 
Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 
Calcutta South (Muhammadan), 


Hooghly cum Howrah Municipal (Wuhammadan),. 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan), 
24-Parganas Municipal (Muhammadan), 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 


Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural (Muhammadan). 
Nadia (Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan), 

Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan), 


. Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan) 


Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 
. Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan), 
Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 


. Faridpur South (Muhammadan), 
. Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 
. Bakarganj West (Muhammadan).* 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Name of Members. 


MaulviNural Absar Choudhury .. 

Haji Badi Ahmed Choudhury 

Maulvi Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhury.. 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momin 
Maulvi Muhammad Fazlullah_... ee a 
Maulvi Mohammed Basiruddin .. 

Haji Lalli Mohammed 

Maulvi Hassan Ali .. 

Mr. A. F, Rahman 

Kazi Emdadul Hoque i. 

Mr. Altaf Ali ? 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Minceati Ali Khan 

Nawab Musharruf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester 

Vacant 6 bie 

Mr. W. L. Armstrong 

Mr. J.E. Ordish ,, - ifs - 
Sir H, R. Mortimer er - 45 iG 
Mr. L. T. Maguire . 

Mr. E. T. McCluskie 


Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha Bahadur, at 
Mashipur. 


Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy 

Mr. Arun Chandra Singha. . 

Kumar Sahib Shekhareswar Ray.. 

Mr. Syamaprosad Mookerjee, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Shashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, C.1.E, . 
Mr. H. H. Burn it ei 
W.H. Thompson 


39 


,, G&. W. Lecson .. oe oe = 
,, W.C, Wordsworth .. . « 4, 
, JM. Austin oe 
,, H. Birkmyre .. ey 
Vacant 7 ee 
Mr, C, G, Cooper ee 
J. Rose.. 


B.F. Petre .. is is i 
H. R. Norton .. <s : 
, Surendra Nath Law .. 

Maharaja Sris Chandra Nandy, of eashnbaade 
Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, C.1LE, 

Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 

Vacant a os bs 

Vacant 


Babu Siddeswar Chaudhuri 
Vacant we re ee 5 a 
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Name of Constituency. 


Chittagong North (Muhammadan), 
Chittagong South (Muhammadan), 


-» Tippera North (Muhammadan), 
. Noakhali East (Muhammadan), 


Noakhali West (Muhammadan), 
Rajshahi North (Muhammadan). 
Rajshahi South ( Muhammadan). 
Dinajpur (Muhammadan), 
Rangpur West (Muhammadan), 
Rangpur East (Muhammadan), 
Bogra (Muhammadan), 
Pabna (Muhammadan). 
Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan) 
Presidency and Burdwan (European), 
Do. 
Do. 
Dacca and Chittageng ( European), 
Rajshahi (European), 
Anglo-Indian. 
Do. 
Burdwan Landholders. 


Presidency Landholders. 
Chittagong Landholders. 
Rajshahi Landholders. 
Calcutta University, 
Dacca University. 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


" Indian Jute Mills Association. 


Do. 

Indian Tea Assaciation. 

Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association, 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

Expert—Bengal Municipal Bill, 1¢32. 


7 Expert—Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax (Amend: 


ment) Bill, 1982, 
Expert—Bengal Opium bill, 1932. 


7 Expert—Bengal Municipal Bill, 1932. 
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The United 


Ths United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
fn practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bounded on the north by ‘Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and seuth- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota- 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 

ur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 

unjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
pes miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Rampur, Tehri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,043 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles, The total population is 49,614,833. 


The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country: portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is halfin the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain: 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, ts of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian platean is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west, to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Province in India save Delhi and 
Bengal. In the south there are low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stunted trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
clothed with dense forest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled mass of ridges, ever higher and 
higher, until is reached the line of the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of the provinces 
consists of level plain, teeming with highly- 
cultivated fields and watered by three rivers— 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra. 


The People. 


The population is mainly Hindu, 84.4 percent. 
Tanking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 

cent., the total of ull other religions 
eing 0.6 per cent. com of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Samajiste, followera of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which. obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence. 
to the United Provinces. The three main 
physical types are Dravidian, Aryan and 
M the latter being confined to the 
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Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Arvans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya: 
Dravidian origin. Three languages are spoken 
A the great majority of the people in the 
plains—Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi and 
Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though it contains a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 
makes it a lingua franca. 


Industries. 


The chief industry is agriculture, which 

is the principal source of livelihood of 71.1 per 
cent. of the population and a subsidiary source 
of income to a further 8.2 per cent. The 
soils of the Provinces fall into three groups: 
the valley soils of the Himalayas, the main 
alluvium and the Central Indian alluvium ; the 
chief characteristic soil or the Central Jndian 
alluvium is the black soil, with a lighter variant, 
though here also there are light loams and gravel. 
The Himalayan soils are of local origin and vary 
with the nature of the rock from which they have 
been formed, whilst the main alluvium soils 
are sand, clay and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most productive. The soil generally yields 
excellent crop of rice, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, barley and 
ioppy, rice being grown mostly in low-lying, 
ieavy clays. The greater part of the Provinces 
is Inghly cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 
to 60 inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Bena- 
res and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives only about 25 to 30 inches 
annually. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made. The depression of commo-+ 
dity prices which was so marked in the latter 
part of 1930 and 1931 has begun to show some 
signs of lessening in its intensity. This has 
been distinct since July and though the economic 
condition of the cultivators is far from good, 
there is less cause for anxiety. Normal condi- 
tions are not likely to be in evidence in the near 
future, but if prices continue to maintain their 
present level the uncertainty noticed in the 
past will be reduced. In certain districts a 
general weakness and partial failure of the rains 
has retarded such improvement in conditions. 
Land is held mostly on the ryotwari tenure 
in Bundelkhand and Kumaon, on Zemindari 
tenure in Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. 
The principal landowners in Oudh are the 
Taluqdars, some of whom own very large estates. 
The area held in taluqdaril tenure amounts to 
54 per cent. of the total area in Oudh. 


Manufactures. 


The provinces are not rich in minerals. Coal 
exists in Southern Mirzapur, iron and copper 
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are found in the Himalayan districts and there 
were mines of importance there formerly, buf 
owing to high cost of production and inaccessi 
bility, most of them have been closed Gold 
is found in minute quantities by washing the 
sands in some of the rivers in the hills Lime 
stone is- found in the Himalayas and in the 
Etawah district, and stone 1s largely quarried 
in the Mirzapur district Cotton is ginned and 
spun throughout the provinces as a home 
industry , and weaving by means of handlooms 
is carried on im most districts Cawnpore Is 
the cluef centre for cotton spmning and weaving 
mulls According to the census of 1931, 45 128 
persons were employed on cotton ginnmg 
cleaning and pressing and 408 033 on spinning 
and weaving Silk weaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous himkhab’ 
brocade 1s made) but considerable work 1s now 
done at Shahjahanpur and Mau and some at 
Agra as well Lmbroidery work 15 done at 
Lucknow where the noted Chikan’ work of 
cotton on muslins 1s produced, and in Benares 
where gold and silver work on silk velvet 
crepe and sarsenet obtains Benares uses local 
gold thread for embroidery work 1nd Kamkhab 
weaving The glass industry is important at 
Firozabad, Bahjo1 Balawali and Nain (Allaha 
bad) Moradabad 1s noted for its lacquered 
brass work, Benares for brassware englaving 
and repousse Harrukhabad for its calico 
prints and Agra for its carpets and marble and 
alabaster articles glazed pottery 1s made at 
Chunar and Khurya and clay figures of men 
and fruits at Lucknow 


The making of brass utensils at Muirzapur 
Farrukhabad and Oel (District Khert) the 
carving and inlay work ot Nagina and Shah- 
jahanpur the art silk industry of Mau the lock 
and brass fittings industry of Aligarh, the 
copper utensil industry of Almora the durnies 
of Agra and Bareilly the pottery of Ni4amabad 
(District AZamgarh) and the ivory work of Luck: 
now also deserve mention 


Cawnpore is the chief industrial centre 1t 
has tannents soap factories oil mills cotton 
woollen and other mills The woollen mull is 
the largest in India Lucknow possesses al 
Important paper null ‘There are cotton ginning 
and pressing factories at Aligarh Mecrut and 
Bareilly and cotton milly at Agra Hathras 
Lucknow, Benares and Moradabad Many 
sugar mills have been recently started mainly 
Im the Gorakhpur and Rolulthhand divisions 
Excellent furniture 15 made at Bartilly mostly 
on cottage lines 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad MirZapur Benares Lucknow Meerut, 
Aligarh Hathras, Muttra Agra Farrukhabad 
Moradabad, Chandausi Bareilly Saharanpur 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur 


Administration. 


The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Licutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
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Taised to the status of a Governor-in-Council, 
Che Governor being assisted by two membets 
of the Executive Counci! in charge of the 
Reserved Subjectsand two Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects, 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries (including Chief Secretary) 
and 4 Deputy Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer who are ez Officeo Deputy Secre 
taries in the Education and Judicial Depart- 
ments respectively The Chief Secretary 18 
in charge of Appomtment, General Admunis- 
tration Executive, Political Newspaper and 
Pole Departments the Tmance Secrctary deals 
mainly with the Fiance Department, the 
Revenue Secretary 18 mn charge of the Revenue, 
Ecclesiastical and Forest Departments 
and also the Buildmgs and Roads branch of the 
Public Works Department, the Education 
Secretaly looks to the Education, Industrics, 
Agriculture and kxcise Departments, the 
I § G Secretary to the local Self Government, 
Municipal Medial and Public Health Depart- 
ments and the Judicial Secretary 18 mm charge 
ot the Judicial and Legislative Departments 
The seventh Secretary belongs to the Pubhec 
Works Depaitment (Ir1igation Branch) and is 
also Chiet }ngineer for the Irrigation Branch 
ot the PWD Govirnment spends the cold 
weather October to April m Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly m Lucknow, though the 
Secretariat remains throughout the year at 
Allahabad The Governor and the Secretaries 
spend the hot weather in Naini Tal, but during 
the monsoon the Governor tours the plams, 
as he docs also in the cold weather The 
Board of Revenue 1s the highest court of 
appeal m revenue and rent cases, being the chief 
Tevenuc autho.ity m the province There are 
forty-eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a million, 
Each district 1s in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudb and 
Kumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Commussioner. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles and an average population of 
nearly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tehsils, witb an average area of 500 square 
miles and an averagepopulation of 236,000. h 
Tahed is in charge of a Tahsidar, who is tes. 
ponsible for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises Judicial powers. Tahsius are dived 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahsddars are nab tahsddars 
and kanungos. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungos and one naw tahsddar to a tuhed. 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwarrs, or Village acceuntants, check their 
apers and form a link direct between the vil- 
agers and Government. For judicial purpores 
(revenue and crimmmal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, conmsting of one or more 
tahews,as thecase may be toeach of his subord: 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner: 
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ofthe Rohilkhand and Kymaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Indian States of Rampur 
and Tehri-Garhwal respectively and the Com- 
missioner of Benares ia the Political Agent for 
Benares State. 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
itics in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and two temporary puisne judges 
five of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief Judge 
and four judges four of whom including the 
Chief Judge are Indians. There are thirty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and cight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction m rent cases. District Officers and 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates au as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenuc 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from ist April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic- 
tion of a subordinate judge extendsto suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs. 5,000. 
Appeals from munsif always lice to the district 
judge whilc those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
iudges try suits to the value of Rs.500. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. 


Loeal Self-Government. 

The units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of three municipal boards, have non- 
Official Chairman, The municipal boards having 
an annual income of Rs. 50,000 or over have 
executive officers to whom certain administrative 
powers are rescrved. The administrative func- 
tions of the municipal and district boards are 
performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, but the boards them- 
selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
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45% of their income from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of income is the local 
rate levied from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on ciroum- 
stance and property. The chicf source of 
municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroiin modified form. Local 
opinion is strongly in favour ofindirect as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes, 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is divided 
into the Buiidings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer is a Chief 
Enginecr, The Irrigation branch is adminis- 
tered by two Secretaries to Government who 
are also Chief Engineers. The Province 18 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge ofa Superintending Engi- 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government arein charge of 
the Irngation branch. All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
all buildings se cart pat than Rs. 20,000 are in 
charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. Jn 
the lirigation branch one of the Chief Engineers 
isin charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and canals in Bundelkhand and 
Mirzapur and the other is in charge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals, Eastern 
Jumna Canal and Agra Canal. The Sarda 
Canal—a work of the first magnitude was opened 
in 1928 and has irtroduced irrigation into most 
of the districts of Oudh. In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important hydro-electric scheme 
the scope of which covers seven western districts 
of the province ig nearing completion. It 1s 
capable of further development and will ultima- 
tely give a total output of 36,900 killowatts. 
The energy is being distributed by means of 882 
miles of High Tension lines to provide all towns 
of 5,000 Lopulation and over in the seven 
districts, with cheap power for light, fans 
aod minor industries. The energy will also 
be used for irrigation pumping from rivers, 
and low level canals as well as from tube 
ard open Wells. The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme including pumping projects 
for irrigation is 170 lakhs. 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered by 
an jnspector-General, with three Deputies and 
one Assistant, forty-six Superintendents, forty- 
one Assistant Supcrintendents and sixty-five 
Deputy Supcrintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants. The armed police of the 
three police ranges have recently been rearmed 
with the ‘410 musket, the ‘476 musket and the 
Martini Henii rifle having foimed thcir late 
armament. The administration of the Jail 
Department is in charge of an Inspector-Gencral 
of Prisons, who is a member of tle Indian 
Medical Service. 
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Education. 


Education 1s maimtained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grantsin aid There 
are five universities, the four residential univei- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Umver 
sity of Agra The last named was established 
1D 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United 
Provinces, of the eightt colleges for. 
meérly assoriated with Allahabad University on 
its cxternal side, mz, the Agra and St John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Chmst Church, D A.V. and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnporc, the Meerut 
College, Mcerut the Barcilly College, Ba cully and 
St Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur There area 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high schcol and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation The Isabella Thoburn College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Gurls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical National 
Girls Schoo! and Women’s College at Benares 
and the Muslim Guls Intermediate Collc 2c at 
Aligarh tc ich up to the intcrmc diate stage = The 
St George s Intcimediate College Mussoorie 
the Philandcr Smith College Naini Tal the St 
Jos ph s College Naini ‘la! and the Martiniere 
College Lucknow are a few of the well known 
institutions for Luropean and Anglo Indian chil 
drin in the provincc besides these there are 
many exc lent privatc educational mstitutions 
fol kuropean boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended bv students from all 
over India Government maintain Traimung 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are training departments 
attached tothe Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University. There 1s a Gov- 
ernment Engineering College at Roorkee (Thoma 
son College), a School of Art and Craftsin Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore , there 1s also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Nain, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College Instruc- 
tion in commerce forthe B Com degree of the 
Agra University 1s given n the Sanatan Dharma 
andthe D A V Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
st John s College at Agra a commerce depart 
ment for 3 Com degrec 1s also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities The 
King Gcorge s Medical Colleg. Lucknow now 
meiged mn the Lucknow Univelsity prepares 
candidat:s for the MBBS degrce of the Luck- 
now Univcrsity Besidcs this there are two 
mc dical schools at Agra for malis and tc males 
and also a Colle 3. evch of Ayurveda and Libbiya 
13 attached to thc DBcnares Hindu and the 
Aligarh Mushm  Unmiversitics respectively 
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Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maimtained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
oe education 1s almost entirely in their 
hands 


Medical. 


The Medical Department fs in charge of 
an Irspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who 1s assisted by a lady Superiotendent for 
Medical aid to women in the admnunistration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and 1s responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few of the larger stations he hag an 
assistant In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in rathtary employ 
hold collaterai civil charge There are 109 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusi] dispensaries and on 
the reserve hst and a large “umber of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers 
Lady doctors and women  ‘ub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin wome) in their 
own homes and much good work 1s done in 
this manner Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres have been opened in almost all the 
districts of the province 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George’s Hospital which has a Pathologica) 
Laboratory attached to it, the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward VII Hospi- 
tal Benares, the Civis Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Luropeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in Luropean style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitale, King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
countrv, with a staff of highly efficient pro 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diagnosis and therapy et the King 
George's Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming 
Lhe scheme is however held up owing to lack 
offunds ‘here are sanatoria for British soldier 
inthe mills The King Edward VII Sanatoriun 
at Bhowaliin the district of Naini lal is an up-to 
date and well equipped institution for the treat 
ment of kuropean and Indian consumptives 
In addition five centres fur the treatment o 
tubercular patients have been established a 
Aera, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore and Luck 
now. There are mental hospitals for India 
non-criminal lunaties at Agra and Bareilly an 
for criminal lunatics at Benares Arrange 
ments for the treatment of active cases ¢ 
leprosy have been male at most of the head 
quarters hospitals, 
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ofthe Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the Indian States of Rampur 
and Tehri-Garhwal respectively and the Com- 
missioner of Benares is the Political Agent for 
Benares State. 


Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
itics in both criminal and civil cases. The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and two temporary puisne judges 
five of whom including the Chief Justice are 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief Judge 
and four judges four of whom including the 
Chief Judge are Indians. There are thirty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they have been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar. They have 
both original and appellate jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases, District Officers and 
their assistants mcluding tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenuc 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work. 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from 1st April 1926. 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior civil powers in this division which has 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to al’ 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs.2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000. In Oudh the ordinary jurisdic: 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu: 
ing not More than Rs. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs. 5,000 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judge: 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court excep 
in cases of a value of Rs. 5,000 or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
iudges try suits to the value of Rs. 500. There 
are also honorary munsifs limited to Rs. 200 
suits, and village munsifs whose jurisdiction is 
fixed at Bs. 20. 


Local Self-Government. 

The units of local self-government are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of three municipal boards, have non- 
official Chairman. The municipal boards having 
an annual income of Rs. 50,000 or over have 
executive officers to whom certain administrative 
powers are reserved. The administrative func- 
tions of the municipal and district boards are 
performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, but the boards them- 
selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration. The district boards obtain 
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‘5% of their income from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of income is the local 
rate levied from the landowners. Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on circum- 
Stance and propertv. The chief source of 
municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
ind toll which is an octroiin modified forra. Local 
pinion is strongly in favour ofindirect as opposed 
Lo direct taxation for municipal purposes, 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is divided 
_nto the Buiidings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer is a Chief 
Knginecr, The Irrigation branch is adminis- 
tered by two Secretaries to Government who 
are also Chief Engineers. The Province 18 
divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge ofa Superintending Eng!- 
neer, or 8 Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer, 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government arein charge of 
the Irrigation branch. All metalle roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
al] buildings costing more than Rs. 20,000 are in 
charge of the Buildings and Roads branch. In 
the I:rigation branch one of the Chief Engineers 
isin charge of Eastern Canals comprising the 
Sarda Canal and canals in Bundelkhand and 
Mirzapur and the other is in charge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals, Eastern 
Jumna Canal and Agra Canal. The Sarda 
Canal—a work of the first magnitude was opened 
in 1928 and has irtroduced irrigation into most 
of the districts of Oudh. In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important hydro-electric scheme 
the scope of which covers seven western districts 
of the province ig nearing completion. It 13 
capable of further development and wil) ultima- 
tely give a total output of 36,900 killowatts. 
The energy is being distributed by means of 882 
miles of High Tension lines to provide all towns 
of 5,000 Lopulation and over in the seven 
districts, with cheap power for light, fans 
aod minor industries. The energy will also 
be used for irrigation pumping from rivers, 
and low level canals as well as from tube 
ard open Wells. The total cost of the first 
stage of the scheme including pumping projects 
for irrigation is 170 lakhs. 


Police. 


The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered by 
an Anspector-General, with three Deputies and 
one Assistant, forty-six Superintendents, forty- 
one Assistant Superintendents and sixty-five 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
loca] C. I. D. forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with three assistants. The armed police of the 
three police ranges have recently been rcarmed 
with the °410 musket, the ‘476 musket and the 
Maitini Henri rifie having formed their late 
armament. The administiation of the Jail 
Department is in charge ot an Inspector-Gencral 
of Prisons, who is a member of tle Indian 
Medical Service. 
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Education. 


Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univei- 
sities cf Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afhliating Univer. 
sity of Agra. The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United 
Provinces, of the eight colleges for. 
merly associated with Allahabad University on 
its external side, viz., the Agra and St. John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatan Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
College, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Ba cilly and 
St. Andrew’s College, Gorakhpur. There are a 
number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for the high scheol and intermediate 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
School and Intermediate Education, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation. The Isabella Thoburn College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Theosophical National 
Girls’ School and Women’s College at Benares 
and the Muslim Girls’ Intermediate College at 
Aligarh teach up to the intermediate stage. The 
St. George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, 
the Philander-Smith College, Naini Tal, the St. 
Joseph’s College, Naini Tal, and the Martiniere 
College, Lucknow, are a few of the well-known 
institutions for European and Angilo-Indian chil- 
dren in the province ; besides these, there are 
many cxcellent private educational institutions 
for Kuropean boys and girls both in the hills and 
plains which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, and there are training departments 
attached tothe Aligarh Muslim University and 
the Benares Hindu University. There is a Goy- 
efnment Engineering College at Roorkee(Thoma- 
son College), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore ; there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Nain), 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
four residential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanatan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bareilly College, Instruc- 
tion in commerce for the B. Com. degree of the 
Agra University is given in the Sanatan Dharma 
and the D, A. V. Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
St. John’s College at Agra ; a commerce depart- 
ment for B. Com. degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M.B.B.8. degree of the Luck- 
now University. Besides this there are two 
medical sehools at Agra for males and temales; 
and also a College cach of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benates Hindu and the 
Aligaih Mushm Universities respectively. 
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Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost entirely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
vernacular education is almost entirely in their 
hands. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department {8 in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superintendent for 
Medical sid to women in the administration 
of the Dufferin fund affairs, A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
& few of the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medica] Officers in railitary employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 109 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large umber of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers, 
Lady doctors and women  ‘ub-assistant 
surgeons visit pardanashin women in their 
own homes and much good work 1s done in 
this manner. Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres have been opened in almost all the 
districts of the province. 


The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King 
George’s Hospital which has a Pathological 
Laboratory attached to it, the Balrampur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
Hospital, Cawnpore, King Edward V1I Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civii Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie. The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals. King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
is one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first in the Province. There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra. As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it is proposed to institute classes of instruction 
in X-ray diognosis and therapy 9t the King 
George’s Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming. 
The scheme is, however, held up owing to lack 
offunds. There are sanatoria for British soldiers 
in the hills. The King Edward VII Sanatorium 
at Bhowaliin the district of Naini Tal is an up-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for the treat- 
ment of European and Indian consumptives, 
In addition five centres fur the treatment of 
tubercular patients have been established at 
Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore and Lucke 
now. There are mental hospitals for Indian 
non-criminal lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunatics at Benares, Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
leprosy have been made at most of the head- 
quarters hospitals, 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES 


As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reforms Act of 1919 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change The Provinces are, for all 
practical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
by the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
elect from the year 1928-29. Asthe finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
im vortance, the position 1s set out in some detail in the following pages .— 


ESTLAATED REVENUE FOR 1932-83, 
Principal Heads of Revenus. 


a — eevee ~ eee 


T Salt wt Yund 9,000 
ax 8 ee oe ete ee se ee ee 3 
Taxes st income a" . eas Re-eipts in aid ot superannuation. 1,73,500 
a a nae St wtionery and Printing .. sp 5,685,860 
Lured Reveare .. a 5,77,80, 480 Mis ell 
kxcise =. 7 ‘ 1,00,28,000 18 ellaneou 3 es oe oe 7,98,300 
1 





Stam ee es La a 2 9 

worete SOM ON rp ™i5%3a%700 Total +5 16,40,600 
‘gistrat f : 79, panne ion centr olen 

g Nn odiled1axéa on - - ee i 700 Extraordinary recuipts .. ‘ er 


\fiscellaneous adjustments between 


EE Fs 


Total . 9.08.14.880 the Central and Provincial 
; ee ede Governments « ee ee eevee 
Rarlways. lotal Revenue .. 11,01,94,998 


Irrigation. ciation Fund as 45,000 
Worhs for which capital accounts are kept— (b) Famine Rehef Funds .. —3,18,200 


(c) Loans and advances by 
(1) Productive Works— Provincial Governmenta 24,35,000 
Net receipts .. »» 1,15,82,800 


(d) Advances from Provincial 
ae Ge Loans Funds... .- 15,05,000 
(e) Appropriation for reduc. 
tion or avoidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund = .. 35,79,346 
(f) Tuiansferfrom Famine Rehef 
Fund for repayment of 
advances from the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund ..  93,00,000 


(g) Subventions from Central 
Road Development 
Account .. Sas -»  4,30,000 


Total .. 86,12,546 


Totalreceipts ..11,88,07,544 
Opeamg Balance . —1,49,00,761 


(2 Unproductive Works— 
Net receipts .. .» —1,37,020 


_— 


Total net receipts .. 1,14,45,780 
Worxs for whick no caprtal 
accounts are kept oe oe 30,00) 


Total Irmgation .. 1,14,79,780 


Debit Services. 
Interest 4. ‘a ee ss 14,10,100 


Total ee 14,10,1060 


a 





Civil Admanistralion. Grand Total .. 10,39,06,783 


Admunistration of Justice oe 12,73,570 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. 6,86,100 
Police “ ar ae es 1,71,000 
Education.. oe oe a 11,32,000 
Medical .. ao ae we 2,07,500 
Public Health .. es as 1,19,000 
Agriculture se i a 5,31,200 
Industries .. ee ae 

Misceliancous Departments  .. 62,700 


Total es 44,838,070 





ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1982 33 
Derect demands on the Retenues, 

Taxes on Income ,. ‘a as ews 
Land Revenue... +. = ws =~ 75, 27,578 
Excise a ; -s»  11,87,008 
Stamps ; us i“ oe 2,81,642 
forests ‘ ‘ ae «» 27,05,422 
Lorest Capital outlay charged to 





revenue .. site sis s 4,000 
Leygintualion as os s 4,38,682 








Tota] ee 1,22,34,273 


Buldings, Roads and Miscella- 
neons Vublic Improvenents— 
Civil W orke—(a@) ordinary ee 2,81,000 
(6) Transier from Central Road 
Development Account, es 89,508 


Railuay Levenue Account. 


State Rallways—Intcrest on debt 7,843 
Subsidised companies oe os 200 


an, Pie 








aoe Eames ia ' eo Deot, deposits and advances ‘— Rs. 
(a) Government Press Depte- 


2° 0,508 Total =. 8,048 
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IT3 
Irrigation Revenue Account, Mrecetlaneous, 
Works fou which capital eccounts Famine Relief and Insurance— Rs 
are kept— Ra, ree Rehef ee ee 9,000 
—TTansfers to Famine In- 
Interest or Irmgation Works  .. 1,09,13,505 surance kund 2 a 
Superannuation Allowances and 
ae les dat ase oe Pensions .. va a e-  61,29,600 
mee ee eee 33 009 Stationery and Printing . 12,61,746 
- 7 __ __’____| Miscellaneous x ve ; 7,90,037 
Totai .. 1,08,75,505 —_---_— 
Total ‘ 81,90,383 
Irrigation Capital Ascount Expenditure in England— 
(cherged to recenue). Secretary of State .. - 1,58,800 
High Commugsioner ., »» 39,22,680 
Construction of Irmgation Works— SSS 
A.—Firanced from ordinary revennes 78,500 Irrigation and other capital expendiuure 
not charged to revenue, 
(a) Construction of BagEOD 
Dett Services. works _ 7,90,760 
Interest on ordinaty debt .. —..._:-57,61,663 |/¢) Hydro electric scheme 
(zd) Outlay on Improvement of 
Sinking Funl ee ee ee 19,00,000 public heasth a . 
fund oe ee ee eo 8,69,346 provement = ahs 
——__—___—— |(b) Forest outlay .. ie sé hears 
a Total .. — 7,90,760 
Debt, and Deposits Advances— 
Civil Administration, 
cgetesitagd (a) Famine Relief Fund  .. .... 
General Administration .. es 1,27,84,592 (b) Soe ee Fund . alg ate 
(Cc) ans and Advances by 
Administration of ees »»  69,71,846 Teal Governments ”. 12,75,999 
Jails and Convicts’ Settlements... 31,52,724 (d) Sinking Fund Investment 
Police os i oe ee 1,00,91,531 Account .. ss 27,10,000 
Scient.fic Departments .. ee 22,800 (e) Government Press Deprecta 
tion Fund : 15,000 
Medical se a ix me 30. 97.229 from Provincial Loans 
Public Health .. ..  «. 19,54,724 . und ai 36,04,346 
60- aymen ommute 
Agriculture .. ss ‘ie si mineaiad Value of Pensions 8,21,600 
Industries ee oe ee ee ll r) i 5,797 60 Civil Works : 3,358,840 
Miscellaneous Departments ee 73,682 bU-A, Other Provincial ‘Works 
Exchange ae aan 
Transfer from Famine Rehef Fund 
z for 1epayment of advances from 
Total 6, 73,32,645 the Provincial Local Fund 3,00,000 
Subventions from Central Road 
Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous i ape aie aia ; ° ry 89,503 
‘amine lef Kund—Transter to 
Public Improvements. revenue 7 9,000 
Civil Works—(a) Provincial ex- 
penditure ae. cats 44,54,095 Tolet 6. 91,644,293 
(5) Improvement and communica- Total Disbursements .. 12,58,30,404 
tions from Central Road Devi - Closing Balance . —2,19,28,721 
lopment Account ei os 89,508 
Total .. 45,43,603 Grand Total .. 10,39,06,783 
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Administration, 


Gorernor.—His Excellency The Hon’ble Capt. 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan ot 
Chhatari, K.C.S.1L, K.C.LE., (Officiating). 


Private Secretary.—Capt. L. A. M. Bates. 


Aides-de-Camp.—Capt. the Hon. A. B. J. Grenfall 
and Capt. D. de G. Lambert. 


JNECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


The Hon’ble Capt. Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said khan, K.C.1,£., M.B.P. 


The Hon’ble Mr. FE, A. H. Blunt, ¢.1.5, 


MinNiSTERS, 


Tune Hon’ble Kumar Jagdish Trasad, (Home 


Member) 
The Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Srivastava, W.Sc., A.M.S.T 
SECRETARIAT. 


Chief Secretary to Government, J. M. Clay, ¢.1.0.. 
O.B.E., [.C.8, 


Local Self-Government and Public Health Secie- 
tary, P. Mason, 1.¢.8. 


Revenue and P, W. D. (B. & BR) Seeretary to 
Government, H. A. Lal, C.1.8., 1.0.5. 


Judicial Secretary, J. R W. Bennett, 0.5. 


Industries and Education Secretary, P. M. Khare- 
gal, I.C.8. 


Finance Secr. tary, C. St. I. Teyen, 0.B.F., 1.8.0. 


Serretary to Gorernment. Irrigation Branch 
W. iL. Stampe, C.1.4., 1.8.5, 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur, G. 3. V. Paterson. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, J. Whitehead, 1.8.5 


Director of Public Instruction, A. H. Mackcnzie. 
M.A., B.Sc., C.I.E. 


Inspector-General of Police, 8. T. Hollins, C.LE. 


Ingpector-General of Ciril Hospitals, Col. 
Harold R. Nutt, M D., 1.M.S, 


Director of Public Health, Licut-Colonel W. A. 
Mears, I.M.S. 


Commissioner of Excise and Inspector-General 
of Registration, 8. 8. L. Dar, 10.8. 


Inspector-Ger al of Prisons, Lt.-Col. C. E. 


Palmer, MA., M.B., LM.8. 


Director of Agriculture, R. G, Allan, M.A, 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE NORTH 
WESTERN PROVINCES, 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart.,G.0.B, .. 1836 

The Right Hon. the Governor-Géneral 1888 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord’ 
Auckland). 

T. C. Robertson ws i ~«. 1840 

The Right . the Governor-General 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Elfenborough). 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K.0.B. .. wee .» 21843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly, ee 1848 

A. W. Begbie, In charge .. ne ~» 1853 

J. R. Colvin. Died at Agra aie e» 1853 

i. A. Reade, Incharge .. sé oe 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, 0.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon. the Governor-General 1858 
administering the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

SirG.F. Edmonstone .. wie «» 1859 

R. Money, In charge a ws ~e 1863 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond ,, ~- 1863 

Sir William Muir, K.C.8.1 .. > 1868 

Sir John Strachey, K.0.8.1... oo $1874 

Sir George Couper, Bart.,0.B.  .. .« 1876 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE NORTH- 


WESTERN PROVINCES AND CHIEF COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF OUDH. 


Sir George Couper, Bart., 0.B., K.C.8.1. 1877 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B. .. -» 1882 
Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.M.G.,0.1.E, .. 1887 
Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.0.8.1. .. 1892 
Alan Cadell (Officiating) a6 ee 1895 
Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.0.8.1. (a) .. 1895 
Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, K.¢.6.1. .. ee 1901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVEBNORS OP THE UNITED 
PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH. 


Sir J. J. D. LaTouche,K.0¢.8.1. .. eo» 1902 
Sir J. P, Hewett, K.0.8.1.,0.1.E. .. es 1907 
L. A. 8S. Porter,¢.8.1.(Oficiating).. .. 1912 
Sir J. 8, Meston, K.0.8.1, se ee 1912 
Sir Harcourt Butler, K.0.8.1., 0.1.B. .. 1918 


GoVERNORS OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 
Sir Harcourt Butler K.0.8.1.,0.1.B. .. 1920 
Sir William Marris, K.C,1.E, si eo» 1921 
Sir Alexander Muddiman, E.C.8.1,C.1.E. 1927 


Sir Malcolm Hailey, g C.S.1., G.C.1.B., 1.0.8. 1928 
Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad 1933 
Said Khan of Chhatari, K.C.S.1,, K.C. 1.1, 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLTIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT 


The Hon'ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt, MA, LI.B 


DEPUTY PREdSIDFNT, 


Nawabzada Muhd Liaquat All khan, 4 A (Caon), Bar at Law 


ELLCIED MEMBERS, 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Allahabad Jaunpur and Mirzapu: Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 


Upper India Chimber of Commerce 


Agra City (non Muhammadan Urbin) 
Cawnpoie City (non Muhammadan Uiban) 
Allahabad City (non Muhammadan U1ban) 


Lucknow City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non Muhammadan U1)%! 

Meerut cum Aligarh (non Muhammadan Uiban 


Moradabad cum Shahjahanpur (non Muham 


madan Urban) 
Dehra Dun district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Saharanpur District (non Muhammadan Ruial) 


Muzaffarnagar (non Muhammadan Rural) 

Meerut District (Noith) (non Wuhammadin 
Rural ) 

Meerut District (South) (non Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Bulandshahr District (East) (non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Bulandshahr Di trict (West) (von Muhammadan 
Rural 

Aligarh District (Last) 
Rural) 

Aligarh District(West)(n0n Muhammadan Rural) 


Muttra District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Agra District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Malapuri District (non Muhammadan Rura)) 
Etah District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Biynor District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad District(non Muhammadan Rural) 
ShahjahanpurDistrict (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Piltbhit District (aon Muhammadan Rural) 
Jhansi District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamu pur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Banda District (non Muhammadan Rural) 


(non Muhammadan 


Name. 


lhe Hon ble Nawab Muhammad \usuf Bar at- 
Law Minister of Local self Govelnment 


Th Hon ble Mr J P Siivyastava, Min ster of 
Lducation 


Mr Perma 
Rat Bahadut Babu Awadh Behari Lal 


Rat Bahalw Babu Kamta Piasad lahhar, 
BA LLB 


Chaudhi1 Ram Dayal 

Chaudhi Jagarnath 

The Hon Lle Sir Sita Ram Kt 44, LLB 
Chaudhri Laldeva 

Sahu Jwala Saran Kothiyala 


Mr [appu 

Pandit Moti Lal Bhargava 

Raja Bahadur lushalpal singh, MA, LLB 
Chaudhri Ram Chandra 

Chaudhr1 Ghasita 

Rai Bahadw Chaudhi Raghura) Singh 
Chaudhri Arjuna Singh 

Rao Bihadur Thakur Pratap Bhan Singh 


Rao Bihadur Thakw Bikram Singh 
Lunwar Girwai Singh 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyayi, MA, LLB 
Chaudhri Dhirya Singh, MBE 

Rao krishna Pal Singh 

lu Sahib hunwu Dhvkan Lal 

thikur Balwant Singh Gahlot =, 

Rai Bahadur Bri Lal Badhwar 

Rao Bahadur hunwai Sardar Singh 

Rai Bahadur Manmohan Sahai 

Babu Ram Bahadur Saksena * 
Lala Shyam Lal 

Babu Kamta Nath 

Kunwar Jagbhan Singh, BA LLB 
Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, M.8c., LLB, 


Lins 


aD 


B.: 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented 


Farrukhabad District (non Muhammadan Rural 
Ktawah District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fatehpur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad district (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Benares District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Ghazipur District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Balha District (non Muhammadan Rural) 


Gorakhpur District (West) (non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Basti District (non Muhammadan Rural) 


Azamgarh District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Naini Tal District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Almora District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Lucknow District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Unao District (non Muhammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Sitapur District (aon Muhammadan Rural) 
Hardoi District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Kher District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Gonda District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bahraich District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Sultanpur District (non Muhammadan Bural) 
Partabgarh District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Bara Banki District (non Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad evm Benares (Muhammadan Urban) 


Lucknow cum Cawnpore (Muhammadan Urban) 

Agra and Meerut cum Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Syed, Urban) 

Bareilly and 
Syed (Muhammadan Urban). 

Dehra Dun District (Muhammadan Rural Khan) 


Saharanpur District (Munammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Shahahanpur cum Moradabad, 


Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Biynor District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Aligari#Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma 
dan Rural) 

Mainpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 


(Muhammadan Rural) 
Ktawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts 


(Muhammadan Rural) 
Jihans Division(Muhammadan Rural) . 


United Provinces Legislatwe Council. 


Name, 


Mr Briynandan Lal, Bar at Law 
Rao Narsingh Rao 

Chaudhri Ram Adhin 

Mr Bhondu Ram 

Maharao Raja Ram Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Chaudhri Bharos 

Pandit Shri Sadayatan Pande 
Raja Sr: Krishna Dutt Dube 

Rai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva Ral 
Mr Dahan 

Ral Rajeshwar! Prazad, MA LLB 


Babu Adya Prasad, BA LI B 


Rai Bahadur Thakur Shiva Pati Singh 
Thakur Giriraj Singh BA,LLB 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal 

Thakur Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht BA LLB 
Sardar Bahadur Thakur Narayan Singh Neg) 
Pandit Brahma Dutt alas Bhatya Sahib, 
Ra! Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh 

Rai Bahadur Lal Sheo Pratap Singh 
Kunwar Diwakar Prakash Singh 

Thakur Muneshwar Bakhsh Singh BA, LLB 
Thakur Jaindra Bahadur Singh 

Raja Jagdambika Pratap Narayan Singh 
Lal Ambikeshwar Pratap Singh 

Raja Birendra Bikram Singh 

Rai Bahadur hunwar Surendra Pratap Sah 
Mr € Y Chintamani 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali OBE,BA 

Mr 4ahur Ahmad, Bar at Law 


Syed Ali Zaheer Bar at Law 

Khan PBahadur Mr Muhammad Abdul Bani, 
Bar at Law 

Syed Yusut Al 


Khan Sahib Muhammad Magqsud Ali Khan 
Shah Nazar Husain 


Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed All Khan, 


MBE 
Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat Ali Khan, MA 


(Oxon) Bar at Law 

Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim, BA, LLB 

Mr Muhammad Rahmat Khan, 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain AB, 


Bar at Law. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyid Habibullah. 


United Provinces Legislative Counctl. 


Body Association or constituency 
represented 


LBenares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgarh 
Districts (Muhammadan Rural). 
Gorakhpur District (Wuhammadan Rural) 


Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) 


Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Shahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) . 


Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 


eae Division-cum-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 

Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraich Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Hardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham-. 
madan Rural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Banki Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Rae Bareli Districts 
(Mumhammadan Rural). 

European .. , 

Agra Landholders (N orth) 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chamber of Commerce 


United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad University ; 


SY, 


Name. 


M. Nisarullah, B.A. 


Khan Bahadur Mr. Muhammad Ismail, 
Bar,-at- Law. 


- Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ghulam Husain. 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Ghazan-Farullah. 


3 Khan Bahadur Saiyid Jafer Hosain, Bar-at-Law. 


Shaikh Afzal-ud-din Hyder. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 
Rahman Khan, B.A., LL.B. 


- Khan Bahadur Sirdar Muhammad Shakirdad 


Khan, 
Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad. 


Raja Saiyid Muhammad Sa’adat Ali Khan, 
Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah, 0.B.5. 
Raja Saiyid Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, M.8.E, 


Raja Sir Muhammad Ejaz Rasul Khan, Kt., 
C.S.1. 
Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi. 


Mr. L. M. Medley. 

Rai Sahib Lala Anand Sarup. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Bihari Lal. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Ali. 

Thakur Rampal Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar 
Seth, B.SC., F.C.8, 

Raja J agannath Bakhsh Singh. 


Mr. E. M. Souter. 


Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramjit Singh, B.A., LL.B, 
Babu Gajadhar Prasad, M.A., LL.B. 


Bienes Dayal 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS, 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. M. Clay, C.LE., 


O.B.E., L.C.8. 


The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Sa’id Khan, K.C.1.E., M.B.E. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS, 


. H. Bomford, ¢.1.E., I.C.S. 

.C. St. L. Teyen, 0.8.., 1.8.0. 

. P. Mason, 1.C.S. 

.P, M. Kharegat, I.C.8- 

. H, A, Lane, ¢.L4., L.¢.s. 

.J. RK. W. Bennett, 1.0.8. 

_ A. H. Mackenzie, C.1..E., 1.5.8. 

.H. J. Frampton. 

Rai Bahadur Pt. Suraj Din Bajpai, B.Sc., L1.B. 
Rai Bahadur P. C. Mogha, B.A., LL.B. 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ain-ud-din, B.A. 


| Mr. E. F. Oppenheim, 1.¢.s. 
| Mr.S. T. Hollins, 1.P.S. 
Colonel H. R. Nutt, M.B., 1.M.S., F.R.C.S8. 
Mr. J. Whitehead, I.¥.s. 
Mr. 8. 8. L. Dar, 1.C.58. 
Mrs. Kailash Srivastava. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi F asik-vd-din. 
Mr. H. C. Desanges, Bar-at-Law (Anglo-India 
Community). 
Mr. E. Ahmad Shah, 4.4., 
Christian Community ). 


Rai Sahib Babu Rama Charana, BA., By.} 
(Depressed Classes). 


D. Litt. (India 


SeCRETARY TO THB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Babu Surendranath Ghosh, 


Mr. G. 8. K. Hydrie, g.4., L1.B., Bar-at-Law, Superintendent. 
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The Punjab. 


The Panjab or land of the five rivers, is 60 
called trom the five rivers by which it is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravl, 
Peas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Provjnce and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
eomprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1812, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
ayuere miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans 
frontier Baluchis), that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
cules and 380,000 souls, respectively. Ihe total 
population ot the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazi Khan District, was 28,490,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States 


Physical Features. 


The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east 1s occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and termmate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
mito a scanty population living scattered in 
uny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract Except in the 
hills, the ramfall leaves 'ittle margin for protec- 
tion against distress mm unfavourable seasons 
ard irrigation 18 almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
cra*t. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
pris*s some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millons ts almost 
agmcultural and pastoral but it jncludes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
corre 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10$ mullions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
18 possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin 18 so slight that, except where 
Irrigation 1s employed, any material reduction 


in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
ap area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a httle over six millions. ‘The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south, 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moist by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation 1s almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain 18 sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
Challenge the title of the eastern plaing as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyalpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
ralnfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, 18 scorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
gun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 


States. 


The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the thirtern most 
important States, including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jind and Nakha, were formed into a separate 
“Punjab States Agencv” under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remainingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commussioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
Statesin the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Patandi 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Cominissioner of Ambala, 


The People. 


Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hmdu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province, 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a miLion and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a v-ry few. 
They are widelv distributed over the ' 


Sikhs 
rovince Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
fab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army. In fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south 
Western districts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contmbution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks foritself The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
into that tribe There areé many minor agri 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Savads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tmbal 
svstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Misnuwali districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in borse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element is found ip the Himalayan districts. 


Languages. 


The main language of the province is Pun 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and 18 spoken m the north and west 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which 1s spoken in the hill 
tracts, and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 60 5 per cent. of the population It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
diatricts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
and a large part of the Government land 1s 
£0 situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
‘hus the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 
2,051,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,22,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,051,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
canals an area of about 1,220,000 acres more 
have been brought under cultivation Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
6,000 square miles. Ofthe crops grown, wheat 
ls the most important and the development 
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of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area Next in importance to wheat 
is gram Other tmportant staples are baricy, 
fice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
Jesamilm), cotton and sugarcane In the canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
grown but in the cotton growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant 
The country bemg preponderantly agricultural 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live stoch Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool isa staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plairs generally. The 
production of hides and skins 1s also an important 
Industry 


Industries 


The mineral wealth of the Punjabis small, 
rock galt, saltpetre and limestone tor road 
building being the most :mportant products 
‘There are some small coal mines in the Jhelnm, 
Shahpur and Miinwali districts Gold washing 
is carried on in most of the 11vers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but the difficulty of carnage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 647 the majority of whien 
are cotton ginning and pressing  factones. 
Blankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi 
derable quantities and the carpets of Amritsar 
are famous Sijk weavingt. also carried on and 
the workers in gold silver, brass: copper and 
carthenware are fairly numerous IVOry 
carving 1s carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lelah and also in the Patiala State 
Mineral oil 1s being extracted and refined in tho 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory 1s established at Wah near Hassanabdal 
There is also a Match factory at Shahdara and 
a factory for the hydrogenation and refining of 
oils at Lyallpu 


Administration. 


Prior to the amendment of the Government 
of India Actin 1919 the head of the admnunistra 
tion was a Lieutenant Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
in Council bemg in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Vinisters of 
the Transferred Subjects The general system 
of provincia] administration under this scheme 
is sketched in the section Provincial Govern- 
ments (g v) where 1s also given a list of the 
Reserved and ‘fransferred Subjects Associated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section “ Legislative Councils’’ (¢ wv), the 
system being common to all the major provinces 
The business of Government 1s carried on 
throvgh the usual Secretarat which consists 
of four Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
Secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Seere- 
taries (Chief Engineers),one inthe Buildings and 
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Roads Branch, one in the Hydro-Electric Branch traditional village community organisation, the 
and three in the Irrigation Branch, while elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
the Legal Remembrancer is also the Secretary certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
to Government in the Legislative Department. option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
The heads of the Police and Educational ment of nuisances and other matters., Most of 
Departments are also Under-Secretaries to the members cf practically all local bodies are 
Government. The Government spends the: now elected and elections are usually keenly 
winter in Lahore and the summer (from the contested. 
middle of May to the middle of October) in. 

per vee Aaa? Sorser, phe provin’e is 

administered by five Commissioners (for Am- ‘The Police iorce is divided into District Police, 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Multan) who exercise general control ovet the Department. The combined force is under 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
whom js in charge of a district. member of the gazetted force and has under 


The principal heads of Department in him three Deputy Inspectors-General] in charge 
the province are the two Financial Com- of ranges comprising several districts and a 
missioners (who sre the highest Court of fourth mela Inspector-Genera] in charge o: 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 2 Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General by 8 Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, Police. The Railway Police are under rae 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the of whum is in charge of a district and has under 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the him one or more Assistant Superintendents 

tor-General of Registration, the Registrar OT Deputy Superintendents. 
of Co-operative Credit Socicties and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 
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Police. 


Education. 


The strides which have been made in the past 
Justice. decennium, especially in the concluding years 
The administration of justice 1s entrusted of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate line with the older and more forward provinces. 
authority to civil and criminal] cases, and has The advance has not been confined to any one 
powers of origina) crimma) jurisdiction in cases form of education but is spread over all grades 
where European British subjects are churged and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
witb serious Ofiences and original civil juris- tained in all parts of the province by private 
diction in special cases. The Court sits at enterprise, Government itself maintains fourteen 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and arts colleges (including one for Jiuropeans and 
eight Puisne Judges (either civilians or one for women), three normal schools for 
barristers), and three Additional Judges, in- males, fifteen training classes, and combined 
cluding the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each institutions for females, one hundred and 
year for six months Subordinate seventeen secondary schools for boys and 
to the High Court are the District and girls and fifty centres for vocational training. 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom Apart from these institutions for genera] 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil education, Government maintains six higher 
and session division comprising one or more grade professional institutions, viz., the King 
districts. In districts in whicn the Frontier Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
Crimes Rezulation is in force the Deputy at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council of the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
fiders (Jirga) may pass scntence up to seven Central Training College. Lahore and the 
years’ Imprisonment. Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, v2z., the Medical School at Amritsar 

Local Self-Government. 


and the Engineering School at Rasul. In 
Local Self-Government is secured in certain 

branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Oommittees each exercising 
a@uthority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yate, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate of a compact group of revenue estates. 
Tne tunds of District Boards are derived from 
@ ceas on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Small Town, and Notified Ares 
Comamitiees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forma of taxation from Government grants 
and fram rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 


addition there are thirty-two technical and 
industrial schools (thirty for males and two 
for females) scattered over the provines. 


The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 


Medical. 


The Medica! Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who is at 
present an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service holding the rank of Colonel. He is 
assisted by an officer designated the Assistant 
Inspector General of Civil Hos who {s 
at present an officer ot the Punjab Civil Medica] 
Service of the rank of a Civil Surceon. 


The Punjab, 


Poblic Health 


The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health (also a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has, working 
under him four Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, 34 District Medical Officers of Health, 
(including two on deputation to foreign service 
Indian Red Cross Sovuety) and twenty eight 
District Sanitary Inspectors In addition 
there is a temporary staff of 10 Sub-Assistant 
Health Officers and 15 Sanitary Inspectors 
for assistance in combating epidemic diseases 
The ancillary services comprise 


(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and bevond the confines of India 


(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
charge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
where, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, research work 1n matters bearing 
upon public health problems 1s carried out. 
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(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and 4 draftsman 


(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs 


(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supphes Government Institutions, local 
bodies, etc , with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 


(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
18 responsible for the training of health visitors 
The Principal, who 18 alJso Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 


In matters connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Supermtending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department m 
enginecrmg matters This officer and the 
Director of Pubhc Health are also the technical 
advisers of thc Sanitary Board whose duty it 
18 tO examine and report upon sanitary schemes 
put forward by local bodies. 




















Budget Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Lstimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, 
1932-33. 1932-343, 
REVENUE RECEIPTS. (In thousands: la n thousands 
of Rupees.) of Rupees.) 
Principal Heads of Revenue 
| <IV—Irrigation—Works for 91 
1i—Taxes on Income : ws which no capital ac- 
V—--Land Revenue (gress) 4,47,31 | counts are kept. | 
Deduct—-Revenue credit-| —1,82,67 Total . | 4,30,46 
ed to Irrigation. [cient een 
———-——- Debt Servwes. 
Total Land Revenue 2,64 64 
\VI—Intereat .. ee és 8,59 
VI—Excise ee eo ee 94 98 SS 
Ciil Administration. 
Vil—Stamrs se ee 1,11,91 
XV II—Administration of Justice 9,54 
VilI—Forests .. 20,29 
3 VIJIJI—Jailsand Convict Settie- 4,70 
1X—Registration 8,00 | ments. 
ee ag aks XI X—Police ee ee ee 1,75 
Total 4,90 82 | 
XX VI—Miscellaneous Depart- 10 07 
Irrygatwn. | ments 
XI1J—Irrigat.on—Works for Total ..| 26,06 
which capital accounts | 
are kept— Beneficent Departments. | 
Direct. Receipts 425,32| XXI—Education ie as 18,24 
Indirect credits (Land 1,82,67; XXII—-Medical .. oe ; 10,45 
Revenue duc to Irriga- 
tion). » XXITI—Public Health ee ee 1,12 
Gross amount .. , 6,07,09'| XXI1V—Agriculture 7,81 
Deduct—W orking Expenses —1,78,44 
a a aa XX V—lIndustries es ee 1,28 
Receipts. 4,29,55 Total .. 38,90 
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HEADS OF ACCOUNT. 


Buildings and Roads. 


XXX—Civil Works 
XX X-A—Hydro Electric 
Deduct—Working Expenses. 


Nit XXX-A—Hvdro Elcctric 
schcm:. 


Tota: 
Miscellaneous . 


XANIJ—Transfers from Insu- 
Trance Fund. 


XXATII—Receipts in aid of Su- 
perannuation. 


XXAIV—Stationery and Printing 
XX X VY—Miscellaneous sie 
Total .. 
Ccntributions 
to Central 
Governments. 


XXXIX-A—Miscellaneous adjust- 
- ments between the Cen- 
traland Provincial Gov- 

ernments. 


and Assignments 
and Provincutl 


XL-A—Transfers from the Rey- 
enue Reserve T'und : 


Total Revenue Receipts i 
Eatraordinary Items. 

X L—Extraordinary Receipts .. 

Total Revenue... 

Advance from Provl. Loans }: und. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES BY PROVIL- 
CIAL GOVERNMENTS, 


Recoveries of loans and advances. 
DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES. 
Famine Relief Fund - 


Appropriations for reduction or 
avoidance of debt :— 


Sinking Fund for 


Provincial 
Loans es ba 


Other appropriations 


The Punjab. 


Budget 
Fistimate, 
1932-33. 


In thousands 
of Rupees.) 


11,62 
4,50 
—4,21 
29 


11,91 


—— a eee 


2,90 
17,52 


10,37,94 


27,08 


10,65,02 


1,25,09 


31,34 


1,46 
9,90 


29, 20 


Budget 
Estimate, 


HEADS OF ACCOUNT. 
1932-33. 





(In thousands 











of Rupees.) 
Depreciation Reserve Fund for : 
Government Presses .. ; 38 
Revenue Reserve Fund .. 
Central Road Fund 4,00 
Miscellaneous Government 
account os . 1,55 
Total 18,43 
TOTAL PROVINCIAL RECEIPTS. 12,39,79 
Opening Balance “ia —33,09 
Grand Total 12,06,70 
EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO a 
REVENUE. 
Direct demands on the Revenue. 
v—Land Revenue a _ 36,98 
6—Lxcise ee ee 8,87 
7—Stamps = ea ; 1,99 
3—Florests ee : es 19,17 
9— Registration te a 7 74 
Total .. 67,75 
Irrigation Revenue Account, 
14—Works for which capital 1,35,86 
accounts are kept (Intere:t 
on deht.) 
15—Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 8,42 
penditure. 
Total .. 1,44,28 
Debt Services. 
19—Interest on Ordinary Debt . —17,60 
21—Reduction or Avoidance of 11,37 
Debt. 
Total . —$,23 
Civil Administration. — 
22—Genera] Administration (Re 99,97 
served) 
29--Genera] Administration 1,81 
(Transferred). 
24—Administration of Justice .. 50,88 


The Punjab 
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Budget Bud_et 
HLAvDS OF ACCOUNT Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT ] stimatc, 
193" °3 1932 99 
(Inthousands In thousands 
of Iunpees ) of Rupees.) 
25—Jailaand Convict Settiement- 3315 | ol 1—Muiscellancous adjustments ae 
between the Central and 
26— Police sis 11916 Provin tal Governments 
3i—Miscellaneous Departments 131 Total 
(Reserved) 
Frtraordinary Items 
37 —Miscellancous Departments 24 
(Trangferrcd } 2 Tatraoidinuy charges 
Total 30€55)/6 ' Transfers to Revenue Re 
serve ] und 
Beneficent Departments sede as oe 
Tota] tevenn Fyxpenditure 98221 
3)—S entific Depart ments ‘ 23 chir,ed to Kevenue 
31—Lducation (Reserv ed) : 5 48 CAPITAY TXPENDITURF 
31—Education (Transferred) 14404 CHAIGFD TO RIrscr 
; 8 A—Foie ts 4 07 
(R ‘ 
32-—Medical {( } ee 444° | 16—Irngation Works 
$3—Public Health . as : | 11 2° | 85 4 —Industrial Development 
34—Agniculture Bis ; 4¢ 11 141 4—Civil Works 99 
35—Industries es 917 | 41 PT—Hvdro Llectric Scheme 
Total. 261 10 |} 40 4—Commutation of Pensions 
Buileongs and Roads Total Capital F\penditure v 06 
charged to Revenue 
| Reserved 1,5 bees 
41—Civil Works (Transferred ., 83.)> Total I'\penditure charge | 0 S7 7 
to Revenue 
41 C—Civil Works Hydro Electric 24 07 ba! Bees 
Scheme Intercst on Capital Capital Papenditure n t charg ad 
Outlay — f feicnee 
Total ee 109 7 
——-—— — !v» 4 Torest Capital Pvpenditure 
Miscellaneous 
5Su—Construchion of Irngation 27 09 
43-—T'amine ‘re 2 00 Navievtion Pmbankment 
and Drunage Works 
45—Superannuation Allowances 574); 6 C—In lustrial Devel pmicnt 
and Pensions Capitul } spenditur 
16—Stationery and Printing (Re- 9,43 | .8—Hydro TFlectne Scheme 117,76 
served). Capital Lxpenditure 
CO—Civil Works—Crpital I \pen ; 
46—Stationery and Printing 9) diture 
(Transferred) 60 B—Pwment of Commuted 853 
vilue of Pensions Capital 
47—Miscellaneous (Reserved) . 1117 Lapcnditure 
47—Misccllaneoug (Transferred) 181) Total Capital TDxpenditure 1,095,338 
not charged to Revcnue 
Total . 19,19 paige 
Toans rused in the Market — 
Contributions and Assignments 6} per cent Punjab Bonds 1933 1,03 
; 54 ‘ » —:198% 62 
21—Contnbution to the Central eae 
Government. Total 1,50 
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Budget 
Estimate, 
1982-33. 


HEADS OF ACLOUNT. 


The Punjab. 


Budget 
Estimate, 
1932-33. 


HEADS OF ACOOTNT. 





(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
Advances from Provincial 
Loans Funds (Repayments). 
Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Governments :— 


T.oans and Advances (Reserved). 12,64 
eT » (Transferred) 4,38 
Total | 17,02 
| ee 
Deposits and Advances :— | 
amine Relief Fund | 
Administration. 
Governor, H. E. Sir Herbert William Emerson 
C.S.1., C.1.E. 


PERSONAL STAFF, 

Private Secretary, Major R, T. Lawrence, M.C. 

Aides-de-Camp :—Lieut. R. H. C. Drummond 
Wolff, Ist Bn., The Black Watch; Lieut. J. R. 
P. Williams, The Buffs. 

Indian Aides-de-Camp:—Hon. Capt. Bahadu: 
Narain Singh, MC., 1.D.8.M., Captain Toda: 
Siogh (Hon.); Hon. Captain Sardar Bahadno: 
Mohammed Feroze Khan, M.B.E. 


MEMBERS OF COUNOIL. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Captain Sardai 
Sikandar Hyat Khan, (Revenue). 

The Hon’ble Sir H. D. Craik, Bart., C.8.1, 1.c.g. 
(Finance). 

MINISTERS. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt.. 
Minister for Agriculture. 

The Hon'ble Dr. Gokul Chand Narang, M.a. 
Ph.D., Minister for Local Self-Government. 
The Hon’bje Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Minister 

for Education. 
CIVIL SECRETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, C. C. Garbett, C.M.G., 
F\R.9.8., 1.0.8, 
Home Secretary, J. W. Hearn, 1.C.8. 
Financial Secretary, F. H. Puckle, C.1.E. 
ee Transferred Departments, P. Marsden 
1.0.8 
Public Works Department. 


Irrigation Branch, 
Secretary, (Southern Canals), T, B. Tate 
Secretary, (Northern Canals), R. P. Hadow, 
C,1.E. 
Secretary, (Construction), A Murphy, 0.B.E, 
Buildings and Roads Branch, 
Secretary, D. Macfarlane. 
Financial Commissioners, D. J, Boyd, 0.1E., 
1.¢.8. (Revenue), H. Calvert, 0.1.E., 1,0.8., 
(Development.) 


C.1.E. 





(In thousand) 
of Rupees. 


9,90 | Appropriation for reduction or 


avoidance of Debts :— 


Sinking Fund for Provincial 1,46 
Loans. 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 60 


Govt. Presses. 
Revenue Reserve Fund oa er 


Central Road Fund 5,22 
Government Accounts, . . 

Total .. 7,28 

Total Provincial Disbursements 11,76,40 

Closing Balance iy. 50,30 

Grand Total .. re 12,06,70 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS, 


Director of Agriculture, H. R. Stewart, 1.A.8. 
Director of Land Records and Inspector General of 
Registration, K, 8S, Malik Abdul Hag, B.A. 
Director of Public I nstruction, R. Sanderson, 
M.A, 
Inspector General of Police, J, M. Ewart, C1. 
Chief Conservator of Forests, C. G. Trevor. 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col. D. P. 
Goil, M.B., F.R.CS.B., LMS 
Director of Public Health, K, B. Dr. K. A. 
Rahman, M B., CH. B., D.P H. 
Inspector -General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. A, 
Barker, 0.B,E., I.M.S, 
Accountant- General, 
(Cantab.), F.R.E.S 
Postmaster-General, “Major A. Angelo. 0.B,E, 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAN, 


Cyril E, Gwyther, B.A. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., 4.C.B.. 1856 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B as 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod, c.B. .. 1865 
Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
K.C.8.1., 0.B., died at Tonk, January 
1871, 
R. H. Davies, ¢.8.1. be 1871 
R. E. Egerton, 0.8.1. oe 1877 
Sir Charles U, Aitchison, K.C,S.1., 0. I, E,. 1882 
James Broadwood Lyal .. ; .-» 1887 
Sir Dennis Titzpatrick, K.0,8.1. 1892 
William Macworth Yound, 0.8.1... 1897 
Sir C, M. Rivaz, K.c.S.1. . 1902 
ir D.C. J. Tbbetson, K.C.8.1. s ‘resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 
T. G. Walker, 0.8.1. (Offg.) or) «- 1907 
Sir Louis W. Dane, K.0.1.E., 0.81... -» 1908 
James McCrone Douie, (Offg.) .. 1911 
Sir M. F, O’Dwyer, K.0.8.1. ». 1918 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.0.1.E., C. s. I oe 1919 
GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.0.L.E., 0.8.1. .. 1920 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.0.8.1., 0,12, »» 1924 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, K.C.8.1., 1928 
K.O0.J.E., K.0.V.6., C.B.B. 
Sir Herbert William Emerson, 0.8.1.,C.1.E. 1983 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Chaudhri, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Kt., K.B., Kangra-cum-Gurdacpur (Muhammadan. 
Rural.~ President, 
MEMBERS AND MINISTERS. 
Ex-Officio. 


The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan. M.B.E., K.B., Revenue Membcr to Government, 
Punjab. 

The Hon'ble Sir Henry Craik, Bart., 0.8.1., 1.0.8., Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt., Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders. 

The Hon’ble Malik Firoz Khan, Noon, Minister for Education, Shahpur East (Muhammadan), 


Rural. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Gokul] Chand Narang, M.A., Ph. D., Minister for Local Self-Government (North- 
West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

NOMINATED. 
Officials. 

Boyd, Mr. D. J., C.1.8., 1.0.8., Financial Commissioner, Development, Punjab. 

Calvert, Mr. H., ¢.1.8,, LC.8., Financial Commissioner, Revenue, Punjab. 

Chandra, Mr. C. N,, 1.¢.8., Junior Secretary to Financial (Commissioners. 

Currie, Mr. M. M. L., 1.¢.8., Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Punjab, Legislative 
Department. 

Garbett, Mr. C. C., C.M.G., C.LE., F.B.G.S., I.C.8., Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Hadow, Mr. R, P., C.LE., Chief Engineer to Government, Punjab, Public Works Department, 
Irrigation Branch, 

Hearn, Mr. J. W., 1.0.S., Home Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

Marsden, Mr. P., 1.0.S., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments. 

Muzaffar Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, C.1.E., Reforms Commissioner, Punjab and Joint Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, Transferred Departments. 

Puckle, Mr. F, H., C.1.8,, 1.C.S., Secretary to Government, Punjab, Finance Department. 

Rahman, K. B., Dr. K. A., D.P.H., Director of Penjab Health, Punjab. 

Sanderson, Mr. R., M.4., 1.8.S., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 


Non-officiats. 
Ghani, Mr. M. A., Representative of Labouring Classes. 
Janmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, 0.B.1., Representative of the Punjab Officers 
and Soldiers of His Majesty’s Indian Forces, 
Labh Chand Mehra, Lala, Representative of General Interests. 
Maya Das, Mr. Ernest, B.4., Representative of Indian Christians. 
Mushtaq Ahmad, Mian, Representative of Genera) Interests. 
Rahim Bakhsh, Maulvi, Sir, K.c.1.8, Representative of General Interests. 
Roberts, Mr. Owen, Representative of the European and Anglo-Indian Communities. 
Shave, Dr, (Mrs.) M. C. Representative of the European and Anglo-Indian Communities. 
Sheo Narain Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, C.1.8., Representative of General Interests. 


ELECTED. 
Name of Member. Constituency. 
Abdul Ghani, Shaikh ie $% ~ .. West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Ahmad Yar Khan, Daultana, Mian ‘4 .. (Muhammadan) Landholders. 
Akbar Ali, Pir, B.A., LL.B. a a .. Ferozepore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Allah Dad Khan, Chaudhri, 8.4. <3 aa gp Noe Division, North-East (Muhammadan), 
Rural. 


Arjan Singh, Sardar, B.A., LE.B. .. ste .. Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural. 

Balbir Singh, Rao Bahadur Captain, Rao, 0.B.E. Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Bansi Lal, Chaudhri i re Bi .. Lahore City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Bhagat Ram, Lala “i i uss ae | ainda edn unane (Non-Muhammadan), 
ural, 

Bishan Singh, Sardar as bs =e .. Sialkot-cum-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural. 

Buta Singh, Sardar, B.A., LL. B. .. se .. Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural, 

Chetan Anand, Lala, B.A., LL. B. - .. West Punjab Towns (NoucMuhammadany, Rural, 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, B.A., sa oa Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 

LL.B. ural, 

Chowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kumar... ak .. Hissar (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Din Muhammad, Mr., M.A. ,LL.B., K.B. .. sit gar too West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
rban. 

Faiz Muhammad, Shaikh, > 4.,LL.B, .. .. Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Faqir Hussain Khan, Chau ch3) Ss .. Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Fazl Ali, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri, 0.8.8. .. Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Gopal Das, Lala .. eh . Lahore and Ferorepore-cum-Sheikhupura (Non- 

Muhammadan), Rural. _ | 
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Name of Member. 


Gurbachan Singh, Sardar 
Habib Ullah, Khan Bahadur, Sardar 
Haibat Khan Daha, Khan a 


Iman-ud-Din, Maulvi des 
Jagdev Khan Kharal Rai 
Jaswant Singh, Guru Le 
Jawahar Singh, Dhillon, Sardar, 
(Wales), M.8.P. (London). 


Joti Parshad, Lala, B.A., LL. B, 
Kesar Singh, Chaudhri nr. s. 


B.Sc. (Agri.) 


Labh Singh, Mr., M4, LL.B. (Cantab.) .. 


Mamraj Singh, Chohan, Kunwar, B.A., LL B. 
Manohar Lal, Mr., M.A. ; 


Mohan Lal, Rai Bahadur Lala, B. ‘. , LL. B. 
Mohan Singh, Sardar Bahadur, Sardar a 


Mohindar Singh, Sardar me 

Mubarak Ali Shah, Sayad ee 

Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chaudhri oe 

Muhammad Amin Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Malik, 0 B.E. 


Muhammad Din, Malak 

Muhammad Eusoof, Khwaja. 

Muhammad Hayat, Qureshi, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian, C.1.E, 


Muhammad Hassan, Khan Sahib, Makhdum, 


Shaikh. 

Muhammad Jamal Khan, Leghari, Ihan 
Bahadur, Nawab. 

Muhammad Raza Shah Gilani, Makdumzada, 
Sayad. 

YWuhammad Saqid, Shaikh F 

Muhammad Sarfaraz Ali Khan, Raja. 


Muhammad Yasin Khan, Chaudhri, B.A., LL. B. 


Mukand Lal, Puri, Mr., M.A. 
Mukerji, Mr. P. ee 


Muzaffar Khan, 
Malik. 

Narendra Nath Diwan Bahadur, ela M.A. 

Nathwa Singh, Chaudhri .. 

Nazir Hussain, Chaudhri, B A., LL. B. 

Nihal Chand, Aggarwal, Lala 


Captain, Khan Sahib, 


Noor Ahmad Khan, Mian 

Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Risaldar Baha dur 
Nurullah, Mian B. Com. (London), VRIES 
Pancham Chand, Thakur . es = 
Pandit, Mr. Nanak Chand, M.A, 


Raghbir Singh, Honorary Lieutenant ‘Sardar. 
O.B.E. 

Ramji Das, Lala... 

Ram Sarup, Chaudhri... 

Ram Singh, 2nd-Lieut., Sardar .. 

Riassat Ali, Chaudhri, B.A. ., LL.B. 


Sampuran Singh, Sardar. .. ‘ 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala.. 

Shah Muhammad, Chaudhri ee 

i Singh, Sardar Sahib, Sardar, M.A. 
Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri, B. A, LLB. . 

Abnasha Singh, Mr. , Barrister-at-Law, Secretary, 
Legislative Council. 

Hakim Ahmad Shuja, B.A., 
tary, Legislative Council. 


Assistant Secre- 


Punjab Lesislative Council. 


Constituency. 


- Jullundar (Sikh), Rural. 


Lahore (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Multan East (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Hoshiapur-cum-Ludhiana (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Lyallpur North (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ferozepore (Sikh), Rural. 

Lahore (Sikh), Rural. 


South-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 

Amritsar-cum-Gurdaspur (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural. 

Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division North 
(Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Ambala-cum-Simla (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

(Punjab University). 


North-East Towns (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh), 
Rural. 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural. 

Jhang (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Jullundur (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Attock (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Lahore City (Muhammadan) Urban. 
South-East Towns (Muhammadan), Urban, 
Shahpur West (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Muzaffargarh (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Baluch Tumandars (Landholders). 
Multan West (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Amritsar City (Muhammadan), Urban. 

Jhelum (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Gurgaon-cum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Punjab Industries. 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades 
Association of Commerce. 

Mianwali (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Punjab Landholders (General), 

Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 

Gujarat West (Muhammdadan) Rural. 

East and West Central Towns (Non-Muham- 
madan), Urban. 


Montgomery (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Rawalpindi (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lyalipur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Kangra (Non-Muhammadan}), Rural. 
Hoshiarpur (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 


Amritsar (Sikh), Rural. 


Amritsar City (Non-Muhammadan), Urban. 
North-West Rahtak (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural. 

Gujranwala (Muhammadan), Rural. 


Lyallpur (Sikh), Rural. 

Multan Division (Non-Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sheiku pura (Muhammadan), Rural, 

Sikh (Urban). 

Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lies oetween Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
Kast, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
fast Its area is approximately 263 000 
square miles, of which 194,000 are undr 
direct Bntish Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
min)stered and 62000 belong to sem indepen- 
dent Native States The main geographical 
feature of the country 1s the serics of mvers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widenmg and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations inclimate The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltaless than half that 
amounc. The hotseason 1s short and the Mon 
soon breaks early Ihe maximumshadetcm 

erature is about 96°, the mimimum about 60° 

orth of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow” and has a climate resembi 
ing that of Bihar The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than In the Wet zone, 
but thisis compensated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone he the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau Ihe aver 
age elevation of this tableland is 3,000 fcet 
with peaks rismg to 9,000 Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average Its area Is 
over 50,000 square Miles Thercis no other re- 
gion of similar areain the Indtan Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of Milly ranges ( Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Bury exceeding); 
Varied and picturesque 


The People 


The total population of Burma at the censts 
of 1931 was 14,667,146 There were 9,092 214 
Burmans, 1037,406 Shans 1,367 673 karens 
153,345 Kachins, 348994 (Chins, 534,985 
Arakanese and Yanbye, 336 728 Talaings and 
138,739 Palaungs ‘Lhere ts also a large alien 
popalation of 193, 94 Chinese and 1 017,825 
Indians, while the Kuropean and Anglo-Indian 
a ie numbered 30,441, and Indo Burmans, 

9 . 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the poou- 
lation, belong tc the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto Chinese family Thev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of the agiiculture of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ari 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal The interest taken by the Bur- 
Mese tn the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
s em to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. 

In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolan 


features lis dress 3s most distinctive and 
exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchtef bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to bis ankles The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the fast, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large partin the household eco 
nomy and in petty trading Their dress 18 
somewhat similar to the men’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head and the longyi 1s tucked 
in at the side instead of being tiedin front A 
weil dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world 


Communications. 


The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoronghfares 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivers especially the Irrawaddy, are ful 
af sailing and steam craft In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Companv, with a fine fleet of 
mau, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks asplendid river 
service 


The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,057 24 miles open line ‘The principal lines 
ar from Rangoon to Mandalay from Sagaing 
to Myitkyma, the most northern pomt in the 
sy*tem the Rangoon Prome line, and the 
Pegu Martaban lire, which eserves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 


Industry. 

Agriculturets tae chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly threc iourths of the 
population The ject total cropped area 
is 164 million acrs of which ncarly # milhon 
acres are cropped more than once Irn 
gation works supply waiter to nearly 1 million 
acres India 1s very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and petrol which rank second to rice in order 
of importance Te vk wood 1s exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 


Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province The forest reserves 
covcr some 34,449 square miles, while unclassed 
forests are estimated at about 1,11,757 square 
miles Government extracts some 30,438 tons 
of teak annually, pmvate firms cf whom the 
Bombay Burma Lrading Corporation and Stcel 
Brothers are the chief,cxtractover2,95,101 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 1,69,503 tons and firewood over 9,81,575 
tons 


Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergu: Districts Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram There was 
a fall in the price of tin 


The output of both tin and woltram durimg 
the vear 1931 decreased due to the deprespion 
in this market silver, lead and zimc ore are 
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extracted by the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin 
in the Northern Shan States. Copper in small 

uantities is also found there. There are small 

eposits of Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mergui 
and of platinum in Myitkyina. The output 
and value of precious stones from the ruby 
mines increased during 1931. The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Ltd., which had the sole right to 
work for precious stones in the Mogok Stone 
Tract of the Katha District surrendered their 
lease on 30th June 1931. Mining is now carried 
out by native miners working under licenses. 
The output of Burmese Jaderte during 1931 
was nearly double that for 1900. No amber 
was imported from the Hukawny Valley as in 
the previous year. The oldest and largest 
oil fleld in the province is at Yenangyaung in 
Magwe district where the Burma Oil Company 
has its chief wells. But though borings in other 
Districts have indicated the extension of the 
oil bearing strata over a large part of the dry 
zone and the output from the smaller fields in 
the Minhn, Pakokku and Thayetmyo districts 
is comparatively considerable. The output of 
petroleum during the year 1931 generally 
decreased except in the Thayehny Dustrict 
due to natural decline in the production of oil 
from existing wells. More than two-thirds of 
the total production comes from the Yenang- 
yaung and Singu fields. The Burma Oil 
Company take their oil to the refineries at 
Rangoon by pipe line from Singu and Yenang- 
yaung. Other companies take it down by 
river flats. The area under rubber is 1,176,45 
acres. 


Manufactures. 


There are 1,059 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oilfrom groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry. The total number of persons em- 
ait i in establishments under the Indian 

actories Act in 1931 was 90,593. Perennial 
factories employed 44,387 and seasonal factories 
46, 206. At the Census of 1931, 1,850, 176 or 
29.79 per cent. of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production. 


As fs the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous. But at Amarapura in the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
{industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art is the making of bronze 
figures. The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art tho province can 
produce. 


Burma. 


Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
80 markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered. After re discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q.v.). The main difference 
isin the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,738,871 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 82,478. The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
clal status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning. 


Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are designated the F. S. 
States. The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division. The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the Chief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad. The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 


Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 


Justice. 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services, 


All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers anda considerable number are also in- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 


In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 


tion, 
Public Works. 
The P. W. D. comprises two Branches, tz. 
the B. & R. Branch and the Irrigation Branch, 
The B. & R. Branch of this Dept., which ia 
under the Ministry of Forests, is administered 
by one Chief Engineer and one Deputy Chief 


Burma 


Engineer There 1s also a Personal Assistant 
to the Chief Engmeer There are five per- 
manent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
circles, three of whom are stationed at Rangoon, 
and two at Maymyo These are officers 
of the admunistrative ranks One post of 
Superintending Engineer with headquarters at 
Rangoon 1s held in abeyance for the period 
of financial stringency 


Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers who 
number 28 (thirty-nine) on the cadre of the 
Indian Service of Engineers Besides this there 
is also the Burma Lngineering Service, Class 
I which has been constituted for the purpose 
of graduallv replacing the Indian Service of 
Lugnecrs, B,& R Branch, so far 16 (sixteen) 
appointments have been made to this latter 
service 


Further there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Rangoon 


(1) One Water and Sewage Engineer whose 
designation his been changed to 
‘“Supermtending Lngineers, YPublic 
Health Circle’? with effect from the 
Ist March 1931 (11) ‘Iwo Sanitary 
Lnginecrs (11) One Llectrical In- 
spector (iv) Three Electrical Engineers 
(v) One Consulting Architect , (vi) One 
Superintendent of Stores 


The Irrigation Branch of the P WD, which 
1s under the control of the Hon’ble Finance 
Member, 1s administered by the Chief Engineer, 
PWD, Burma Irrigation Branch, who 1s assist 
ed by a Personal Asstt There are four perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo One of these posts m the 
headquarters at Rangoon is temporarily held in 
abeyance on account of the financial stringency 
These are officers of the Administrative rank 


Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Lngmeers and Asst Executive Engineers whe 
number 28 onthis cadre of the Indian Service 
of Engineers Besides this there 1s also the 
Sure Engineering service, which 1s a Provincial 

ervice 


Further there is a River Training Lapert 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the nuinber of temporary 
Engimeers recruited locally and in England 
to augment the permanent staff has been 
reduced to one each 


Police. 


The Pcitce Force 14 divided into Civil, 


ililltary and Rangoon lown Police, The 
first two are under the contro) of the 
{Inspector General of Polyce, the latter 18 
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ing Burmese on asmall scale has been successful 

The Organisation 18 military, the force being 
livided {nto battalions. The object of the force 
if to supplement the regular troops in Burma, 
Their duties apart from their military work, 
“fe to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc,, 
md guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

Education. 

Under the Minister for Education there is the 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service There are nine Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indjan Educational Ser- 
‘ice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while the Burma Educational Service (class IT) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There is 
ne Asstt Inspector of School Physical Train- 
ing, appointed on a ‘Iemporary basis There 
are also two Inspeetresscs oi Schools. There isa 
ae Educational Officer for the Federated Shap 
) i] 

A centralized, teaching and residentia) Uni- 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
goon It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Lngineering, 
Medicine and Forestry. 


English and A V Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarkable feature of edu 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, g nerations ago, by the genius 
of the neople. Nearly everv village bas a mon- 
astery (hpoongyi-kyaung); every monastery ir a 
village schooland every Burman boy must, in 
accordance With his religion sttend that school, 
having his head and fer the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the hpoongvi-kyaungs the bovs 
ire taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tarv nattie system of arithmetic The result is 
hat there are very few bovs in Burma who 
ire not aodle fo read and write Vernacular 

leducation is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Inseln, provides courses 
n Mechanical Civil and Electrical Engineering 
ind the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
n Agriculture The Mary Chapman Traming 
(ollege for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
xists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulmein and Rangoon 


A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
tthe despatch of 12 scholars to Europe 


each year. 
Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department ia 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hose- 
pitals. Under him are 37 (C1vil Surgeons. 
|There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Heaith, the semor of 


under the orders of the Coimeisgio.er of whom 18 also Director, Public Health Institute, 
Foltce, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of at which there isnow a Public Analyst and 
Deputy Inapector-General, There are five other to which Ss also attached a Malaria Bureau, 
Deputy patpeciors pene a, one each for the jan Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Northern, Southern and Western Ranges, one Superintendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exa- 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
Department, and one forthe Military Police. of the Mental Hospital. There is also a post of 
A special feature of Burma is the Miltary Hvsiene Publicity Officer, which for the present 
Police. Its offcers are deputed from the 1s held in abeyance 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited The Pasteur [nstitute was opened in Rangoon 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, in Tuly 1915. The Director is a member of the 
Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov: 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequence of the 


reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces. 
The present position is set ont in the following statement :— 


substantial financial independence. 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS roR 19382 33. 
(A) REVENUE RECEIPTS—ORDIN ARY. 


Rs. 

Taxes on Income 7,50,000 
Land Revenue 5,49,56,000 
Excise y ‘09, 27,00 
Stamps 61,51,000 
Forest - 1,28,29,000 
Registration 7 20,000 
Scheduled Taxes ; 10,235,000 
Irrigation, etc., Works with ane 7 

tal Accounts 29,75,000 
Irrigation, etc., es (No capital 

Accounts) . oe . . 1,69,000 
Interest - 9,45,000 
Administration of J ustice aN 13,54,000 
Jails and Convict petuemenss Ue 9 40,000 
Police ec ae 9.47 000 
Ports and Pilotage me 1,12,000 
Education .. 6,46,000 
Medical 4,11,000 
Public Health 1,88,000 
Agriculture .. ee a 1,64,000 
Industries : ws 4,000 
Miscellaneous ‘Departments 6,17,000 
Civil Works . 11,98,000 
Receipts in Aid of Superannuation. 1,38,000 


Stationery and Printing .- ‘ 3,25,000 
Miscellaneous ae a 2,90,000 


oes 


Total (a) .. 10,35,69,000 


The Province obtained 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 


(B) REVENUE RECEIPTS— 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


Extraordinary Receipts 
Total (a) & (0) 


(C) DEBT HEADS. 


Appropriation for pede Or 
avoidance of debt 


Depreciation aa 
Presses 
Depreciation ind Commer 


Concerns .- ae 

Loans and Advances by Provinta 
Governments ei 

Advances from Prov india ee 
Fund ‘a Ss ag P 


10,35,69,000 


6,32,000 


89,000 
2,90,000 
23,67,000 


55,00,000 


ee Qe ee ee 


Total (c) 
Total (a), (b) and (¢) 


92,78,000 


11,28,47,000 


Opening Balance a 


Grand Total .. 


33,00,000 


11,61,47,000 


1932-33. 
(A) EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUE, 
Tia 

Cand Revenue 58,94,000 
Iixcise 22,20,000 
Stamps 1,22,000 
Forest 60,49,000 
Forest Capital Outlay 31,000 
Registration ,. 1,87,000 
Scheduled Taxes. 2,000 
Interest on Works ‘with " Capital 

Account £4,538 O00 
Other Revenue Expenditure ..  2,78,000 
Construction of Irrigation Works, etc. .. - 
Interest on Ordinary Debt 22,138,000 
Interest on other Obligations 81,000 
Appropriation for reduction of 

avoidance of debt 6,32,000 
General Administration 1,09,49,000 
Administration of Justice 68,87,000 
Jails and Convict Settlements 34,87,000 
Police .. 1,60, 38,000 
Ports and Pilotage 8,62,000 
Scientific Departments 68,000 
Education .. 1,29,01,000 
Medical . 45,36,000 
Public Health 12,95,000 
Agriculture aes 12,23,000 
Industries .. 241,000 
Miscellancous Departments . . 4,05,000 
Civil Works 5 1,03,83,000 
Famine = ms . 3,00,000 
Superannuation Aliowances and 

Pensions... : 51,38,000 
Stationery and Printing 11,54,000 
Miscellaneous 25,26,090 
Extraordinary Charges 8,000 

Total (a) .. 10,74,06,000 


(B) EXPENDITURE NOT CHARGED 


10 REVENUE, 
Construction of Irrigation, 


etc., 


Works 16,06,009 
Payment of Commuted Value of 
Pensions .. its .. 17,29,000 
Total 6) ___ 27,068,000 
Total (a) & (b) _11,01,12,000 
(C) DEBT HEADS, 
Depreciation Fund — Government 
Livpps ee ee 25,000 
Depreciation — ~Fund—Commercial 
Concerns .. oe ak sare Stig 
Loans and Advances _ 19,43,000 
Civil Deposits 17,10,000 
Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund ea be a4 8,88,000 
Total (c) 41,94,000 
Total (a), (b) & (c) 11,43,06,000 
Closing Balance 18,41,000 
Grand Total 11,61,47,000 
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Administration. 


Governor H E Sir Hugh Landsdown Stephen- 
son KCSI KCI} ICs 

Private Secretary, Captain Basil Laing Clay, 
Ist Bn The Q O R W EK Regt 

Audes de Camp Lieutenant D C S_ Sinclair, 
2nd Battn The Royal Berkshire Regiment , 
S V McCoy 2nd Lancers 

Honorary Avrdes de Camp, Lieutenant Colonel 
A Lethbridge I A Commander L Wadeson, 
RIM 

Indian 4dides de Camp Subadar Major Lasang 
Gam, late of the 3 20th Burma Rifles, Naib 
Commandant Jalal Din khan _ Bahadur, 
Reserve Battn Burma Military Police 


EXLCUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Hon ble Mr Thomas Couper,CSI Marcs 
The Hon ble U Ba, KSM, BA 


Ministers. 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Director of Agriculture, A. McKerral,OIlrg MA 
B Sc 

Consulteng Architect, S P Bush 

Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Taunggyr 
Southern Shan States, J Clague, CIB,ICS 

Supervntendent, Northern Shan States, F S Grose 

Director of Public Instruction, J P Bulkeley mM A 
IES 

Inspector General of Polwe, Lt Col C de 
M Wellborne, OBE, IA 

Chref Conservator of Forests,S F Hopwood Mc 

Inspector General of Crril Hosoidals Col 
C A Gill KHS, MRCP (Jon) DPH 
(Eng) DTM & H (Lon) IMS 

Director of Public Health, Major B Cotter, MB 
DpH 


b 


Inspector General of Prisons, Lt -Col. P. K. Tara- 
pore, IM 8 

Commissioner of Excuse, G C Tew, BA,ICS 

Financial Commissioner (Reserved Subjects), 
I.G. Lloyd, BA, 108 

Postmaster General, G A Hopkins 


Chief Commissioners of Burma, 


Lieut -Colonel A P. Phayre, ¢.B. »- 1862 
Colonel A Fytche, OSI .. ats «+ 1867 
Lieut -Colonel R D Ardagh a 1870 
The Hon Ashley Lden,Osi. .. «» 1871 
A R Thompson,csi. .. i » 1875 
C, U. Aitchison, CSI : és -- 1878 
C.E Bernard, cs! a4 a8 -. 1880 
C.H T Crosthwaite ‘ .. 1886 
SirC L, Bernard, Kc st m ». 1883 
“ H.T Crosthwaite, csi we .» 1887 
A P MacDonnell, 0 S1 (a) oa . 1889 
Alexander Mackenzie, C SI a »» 1890 
D M Smeaton. ‘a ea ~- 1892 
Sir F. W R Fryer, KC S81. 1895 


(a) Afterwards creation ) "" Baron 


MacDonnell 
Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


( by 


Sir F W R Fryer, KcS!I a » 1897 
SirH S Barnes, KCSI,KOVO" - 1908 
SirH T White,KCIE . ““ ~ 1905 
Sir Harvey Adamson, Kt, KCSI,LLD. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, KC S1I,CI1E, ~ 1915 
Sir Reginald Craddock, x ¢.8 I. « 1937 
Governors of Burma. 
Sir Harcourt Butler, @C LE, KCI, .. 1922 
Sir Charles Innes, KCSI,KCIE, ICS. 1927 


Sir Hugh Landsdown Stephenson KCSI, 


KCIE IC8 . 19382 


SCCRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER SECRETARIES, Ete,, 
TO GOVERNMENT 


W Booth Gravely CIE 
W H Payton Ba I¢cS8 
H G@ Wilkie, BA,ICS 
JH Wise 1¢s 

R G McDowall M4 ICs 
C Fogarty BA ICs 
TunYo.,KSM ATM 

M MacDougall,Ma ICs 
H Seymour MA Ics 
K. Potter, BA ,1C.S 
J. k Webster Bb 4 
Aung ‘Than (1) B 4 
RAI SAHIBS B Gshosh BA BI 
U Kyaw Din, ATM,BA 

Hb Oxbury BA ICS 

U hymn MSe,Ics 

CS Sastri,B A 


MA 


Ics 


arr rat 


ZN B Rosaria _ 
C Pullaryy sustri 


Chicf Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Secretary, Finance Department 

Secretary, Education Department. 

Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Secretary, Reforms Office, 

Secretary, Forest Department. 

Secretary, Judicial Department 

Secretary, Local Government Department. 

Deputy Secretary, Einance Department 

Under Secretary, Home and Political Department 
Under Secretary, Finance Department. 

Under Secretary, Forest Department. 

Under Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Under Secretary, Judicial Department. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°-02' and 
27°-30’ N. latitude and between 82°-31' and 
88°-26' E longitude snd includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal: on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal, on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces 

The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa 18 83,180 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which he to the 
south and seuth-west of the Province and which 
under the names of the Orissa States are 
voverned each by its own Chief under the 
auperimtendence and withthe advice of the 
Political Agent and Commissioner, Oriaca States. 
[he area of these territories is 28,664 square 
miles and agifis usual fo include them when 
speakingof Bihar and Orissa the area of the 
whole Province may be stated at 111,828 square 
miicg. Two of the provinces of the Governorship 
of Bihar and Orissa,viz , Bihar and Oriasa, con- 
8136 of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateav. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is boundcd by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States, Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the vallc y of the Ganges 
from the spot where it tssues from the 
turritories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Ovdh tillit enters Bengal 
Near Raymahai, Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur Following the main geogra- 
phical lineg there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 


The People. 


The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore 13 known as “ Patna,” 
the old town being called “‘ Patna City.” 


The Province has a population of 42 329,583 
persons, Even so with 451 person’ per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa is more thickly populated 
than Germany. There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patnas 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhaygalpur. During tne 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing Hindus form an over- 
whelming majonty of the population Though 
the Muhammadans form about one tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 


one fifth of urban popniation of the province | 


Animists account for 59 percent. These are 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the platcau ina north- 
easterly direction, 


Industries. * 


The principal industry is agricultare, Bihar, 
more especiaily North Bihar, bemg the ‘‘ Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice 1s 15,094,000 
acres or about 48 per cent. of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat Is grown on 
1,185,100 acres barley on 1,385,500 acres, 
maize or Jnodian-corn op 41,644,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Ovl-seeds are 
ap important crop the cultivation having been 
estimated by tte demand for them in Europe 
It 18 estimated that 2,037,600 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There 1s urigation in Shahahad, 
Gaya, J atna and Champaran districts tn Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa, The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,(00 
acres in 1896 to 25,600 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery cf the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
Sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and 12 Omesa, and parts of the Trhut 
Division jute 18 grown, but the acreage varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 
Serious famine waS in 1895-96, but there 
was a eerious shortage of foodstuffs in the 


south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year 10 which monsoon currents from 
either the Bav of Bengal or the Arabian 


Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation 13 very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hata, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moistare 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 


Manufactures. 


Opium was formerly, with mwndigo, the chief 
manufactured product of Bihar, butin conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinege 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of tle largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a reeult tobaeco ig 
being grown much more extensively, The 
Tata Iron and Stcel Worke at Jamshedpur in 


* The figures given in this puragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Singhbhum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
ate springing up in their vicinity The most 
Important ofthese are the Tinmplate Company 
of India, Aer:cultural Implements, Ltd Enfield 
Cable Companv of India, Enamelied Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach 
ing 100000 and it consumes 14 million 
tons of coat annually, This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
Iron mines inthe world and supplies the iron 
and steel works im both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal 1s still the most important of 
the mineral industrics in the province ‘Lhe 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development inthe 
past twenty years, While valuable new fields are 
being developed st Ramgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
purain Hazaribagh Thissame district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the qualits as wellas the size 
of its output Manbhum, Palamau Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which 1s exported 
from India to the value ot ten crores annually 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
trus being unique in India as the only Lieu 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 16 was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Dxecutive 
Council and Ministers The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the admunistration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, 16 
set out in detail) In all these respects Buhar 
and Orissa 1s on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar enc Orissa consists of two sepa 
rate branches, wz —(1) the Buildings and 
Roads and (2) Irrigation which also deals with 
railways Each has a Clief Engineer, who 1s 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under-Secretary in the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro 
fessional Assistant Secretary,in the Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a staff 
of subordinates, 


Justice. 
The administration of justice 1s con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 


at Patna. In the admunistration of civil Pda 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts ot Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all orginal suite 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred, The 
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ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to ail 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
Matter in dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 
though the limit may be extended tc Rs 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authoity for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely 15, a court of first instance. It 18 
usual in most districts for a Juint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or 1mportance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who 1s 
responsible for the peace of the district In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis 

sioner and his subordinates exercise civil po'vers 
and hear rent suits 


Land Tenures. 


Estates in the Province of Bihsr and Orissa 
are of three hinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1793 which are to be foundin the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment ag proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards ‘The pissingofthe Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera 
tions 1n the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily scttled In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-settle- 
mentotrents Inthere-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
foralithetenants <A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land 
lords or tenants 


The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pav 
revenue to Government direct, 18 a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities They have a variety of names 
such a8 mukadam, padhan, maurust, sarbarakar 
pursetht, khariddar and shikma zamindar 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their fands 
he Irn Chota Nagpur and the Santa] Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 


Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the Jand tenures are governed by 
Regulations III of 1872 and II of 1886. 


Police. 


The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of agsis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
19 also Inspector- General of Registration 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are alsc 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force 1s divided into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Multary 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Reperumeny: 
has also been formed for the collection and 
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Medical. 


The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Meaical service 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
‘tricts at the headquarters of which they are 


distribution of information relating to profes: | stationed. 61 Dispensaries are maimtamed by 


Siunal criminals and crimina] tribes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise and ussist in mvestiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and cure company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained ag reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 


Education. 


The position of education in the Province 
with the numbers attending schools, 1s set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q. v.) showing mn great detail the edu- 
cational status of the admunistration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities, (¢.v ) 


Government in addition to 612 Dispensaries 
mnaintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
petsons, etc 6,781,880 patients including 

87,153 in-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1929. Thetotal income of the dispen- 
sarnies maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 


‘tutions amounted to Rs 40,13,563 


A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India A Simuilarinstitution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranch) s81DCce 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Anunstitute 
for radium treatment has also been established 
at Patna 


A medica: college has been op-red at Patna 
and the Wedical School which was in existence 
at Patna his been tran-ferred to Darbhanga 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detaul. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate 


1932-33 
{I.—Taxes on Income ; 282 
V¥.—Land Revenue 1,79,38 
VI.—Lxcise 1,26,00 
VIIl.—Stanips 1,05 00 
VIIT.—Forest 7,28 
IX —Registration 13,00 
A1II.—Inigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Dra- 
nage Works for which 
capital accounfs are 
kept... “s 18,72 
ALV.—Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
Yo capital accounts are 
kept . ee Js 1,08 
XVI —Interest . 5,09 
XVII =k dininisbratiotl of J slice: 5,22 
XVITY.—Jailsand Convict Settle- 
ments .. as ae 4,34 
XIX.—Police 1,81 
XX —Ports and Prlotage ae 
XXI.—Education ox oP 7,45 
XX 1.—Medical ee ee ee 2,28 
XXTI.—Public Health .. - 1,33 
XXIV .——Agriculture ee ee 2,04 
XXV.—Industries ie 3,41 
XXVI.—Miscellaneous Depsrtnent. 29 


\@) Includes 24,17 in Faminoz Relief Fund and 4,69 for Road Subventions, 


(11 thousands of Rupees ) 
Revenues and Recerpts Budye Estimate 


1932-33. 
AX AX —Civil Works 10,71 
YXXII --Transfers fron Llamme 
Rehetr Fund 
XAAXLIT —Receipts in aid of spare 
annuation ‘ oe 1,07 
XXXIV —Stationery and Printing . 2,43 
\XXV —WViscellaneous af 4,33 
YXXIXA —Viscellaneous adjust- 
ments between the 
Central and Provincial 
Governments . 06 
AL —LEvtraordinary receipts . , 
TOTAL REVENUE es 5,00,08 
Loans and Advances bv the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) .. 8 99 
Advances from the re Loans 
kuad : i iG. Agia 
Transfers from eivitine Rehef 1] und. 7,98 
Famine Relief lund ,, ay 9,43 
Subvention from Central Road Do- 
velopment Account : 2,00 
Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoldance of Debt ; = 55 
S ispense si as eh ex 1,78 
TOTAL RECH(PTS ,, 5,80,95 
Opening Balance » (&) 27,89 
GkaND TOTAL .. 5,58,84 


—_—/ 
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THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA—onld 
(In thousands of Rupees 


susands of Rupees ) 


Expenditure Budget Estumate 
1932-33 
5.—Land Revenite : a 19,73 
6.—Excise - . 15,25 
7.—Stamps .. ae : 7 2 26 
8&8 —Forests es ; es 7,44 
8A —Forest Capital outlay charged 
to Revenue,. Ki 24 
9 —Rezistration re is as 5,94 
14.—Interest on Irrigation Works for 
which capital accounts are 
kept 20,49 


15 —Itrigation Revenue Account— 


Other Revenue Expenditure fi- 


nanced from ordinary Revenue 
15 (1)\—Othcr Revenue expen Jliture 
financed from Famine Insu- 
rance Grants . ; ; 
16.—Irrigation Ca vital legit 
Construction o rigation, 
Embankment and aaa 
Works ee és 
19.—Intere.t on Ordinary Debt 
20 —Interest on other obligations 
21 —Appropriation for reduction or 
avoldance of debt 
22,—General Administration 
24,—-Admiunistration of Justice se 
25,—Jails and Convict Settlements,. 
26.—Police ; 
27.—Ports and Pilotage 
30.—Sclentific Departments 
31.—Education 
32.—Medical .. 
33.— Public Health .. 
$4.— Agriculture 
30.—Industries 
37.— Wiscellaneous nenartments 
41.—-Civil Works 
43.—Tamine ,. oe 
45,—-Superannuation ailoreaees ina 
Pensions 





30 
738,34 
20,25 

8 74 
1291 
9.05 

67 
41,21 

43 


8203 


Pa | 
ng ee 


Expenditure. Budget Estvmate. 
1982-33 


454.—Commutation of Pensions 
Financed ‘rom ordinary Revenue 

46.—Stationery and Printing 

47.—Vhiscellaneous .. 

51 —Contr.bution to the Central 


Government by the Provincial 
Government a ee i 
391A —Viseellaneous adjustments 
betiveen the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments 
52—Datraoidinary payments 


Total expenditure charged to Revenue 


Commuted value of pensions 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government 

Repayments of Advances from the 
Provincial Loan rund 

Transfers from lamine Reluf Fun] 
(Repay Ments ) a 

Tamine Rehef Fund . 


Subvention from Central Road 
Devclopment Account .. 


Suspense 


Total expenditure not charged to 
revenue 


Reserve for unforescea 


lotal expenditure ., 


Closing Lalance 
GRAND TotTaL .. 


| Surplus 
| Deficit .. sia 


Provincial 


R54 
137 


tu 


499,07 


3,60 


6 85 
70,58 


3,94 


1,82 


23 84 


10) 





9 28 91 


». (0) 28,93 


5 58,84 


204 


qeene 


ee —— —— a eee pane 


(6) Includes 2606 in Famine Rehef Fund and 3,25 for Riad Suby entions, 
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Mr W H Meyrick (Bihar Planters) Rai Sahib Sri Ballabh Das 
Mr J A. Mcherrow (Indian Mining Associa Labu Ram Narayan (Depressed Classes) 
tion) Rai Bahadur Ram Ranvyaya Singh (Industrial 
Babu Manindra Nath Mukharji (Indian Mining interest other than Planting and Mining) 
Tederation) Rai Bahadur Harendra Nath Banerji (Labour- 
Mr A E D’Silva (Anglo Indian Community) me classes) 
Rev a ananda Das (Depressed Classes) Babu Jogendra Chandra Mukhar)1 (Domiciled 
khan Bahadur Shah Mubammad Yahya Cre Bengali Community) 


Rai Bahadur Kedar Natb. Mr Sagram Hembrome (Aborigines 
Mr RB, Chandra Mr Garbett Captam Mank (ihorigliied): 


Bihar and Orissa Leprslatwe Councrs, 


ELCCTED. 


Name 


Mahanth Manmohan Das 


Babu Ranjandhari Sinha 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Hafeez 

Rai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 

Babu Chandreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 
Babu Maheshvar1 Prashad Narayan Deo 


Babu Shrinandin Prashad Narayan Singh 
Sharma 


Babu Sardananda Kumar 


Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuri 
Babu Harekrishna Chaudhuri 


Babu Sri Narayan Mahtha 

Babu Rameshvar Prashad Singh 

Mr Saiyid Muhammad Athar Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Saivid Muhammad Hussain 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan 

Mr Saryid Moin ud din Mirza 

Khan Bahadur Haji Muhammad Bux Chaudhun 
Maulav1 Abdul Azz Fhan 

Babu Kalyan Singh 

Babu Kunja Bihar Chandra 

Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Smha 

Mr Nanda Kumar Ghosh 


Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray 

Rai Bahadur Laks} midhar Mahant1 

Babu Godavaris Viusra 

Rai Bahadur Loknath Misra 

Babu Brajamohan Panda 

Babu Radharanjan Das 

Babu Birabar Naravan Chandra Dhir Narendra 
Babu Devendra Nath samanta 

Babu Ramjiwan Himat Singka 


Babu Jagannath Das 

Babu Nikunja Kishore Das 

Babu Harihar Das ‘ 

Babu Radha Prasad Sinha 

Babu Rudra Pratap Singh 

Rai Bahadur Krishnadeva N tirayan Mahtha 
Babu Badri Narayan Singh 


Constituencies 


North Last Darbhanga 
Rural) 


West Patna (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Patna University 

Bhagalpu1 Division J andholders 

Tirhut Division Landholders 

Chota Nagpur Division Landholders 
North Saran (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


(Non Muhammadan 


South Fast Darbhanga (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Samasti ur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


North West Darbhanga (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Kast Muzaffarpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Fast Gaya (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural) 

Last Patna (Muhammadan Rural) 

J hagalpur Division (Muhammadan Urban) 
Kushangan) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Purnea (Muhammadan Rural) 

Santal Parganas (Muhammadan Rural) 
Hazaribagh (Non Muhammad1n Rural) 
North Manbhum (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
South Manbhum (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


Chota Nagpur Division (Non Muhamm a d an 
Urban) 


Ranchi (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

North Cuttack (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
North Pur: (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
South Puri (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Sambalpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
North Balasore (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Orissa Division J andholders 

Singhbhum (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


Santal Parganas (South) (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


South Balasore (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
South Cuttack (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Orissa Division (Non Muhammadan Urban) 
South Shahabad (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Central Bhagalpur (Non Muhammadan Rursl) 
North Champaran (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
West Muzaffarpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


Bikar and Onssa Legislatwe Council 


ELECTED—coneld 


Name 


Ral Bahadur Lachhm Prasad Sinha 
Mr Saiyid Muhammad Mehdi 
Chaudhuri Muhammad Nazirul Hasan 
Babu Shib Chandra Singha 


Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha 

Babu Ramanugrah Narayan Singh 
Babu Bhagwati Saran Singh 
Babu Srikrishna Prashad 
Maulavi Khaldur Rahman 
Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Gham 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad bhaf 
Mr daryid Abdul Aziz 

Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman 
Maulayi Abdul Wadood 

Maulavi Hassan Jan 

khan Bahadur Saghir ul Haq 
Maulavi Shaikh Abdul Jalil 

Babu Rajeshvari Prashad 

Babu Rameshwar Pratap Sahi 
Babu Bishundeo Narayan Singh 


Mr Sachchidananda Sinha 

Ral Bahadur Dwarka Nath 

Raja Prithwi Chand Lall Chowdry 
Raja Bahadur Harihar Plashad Narayan Singh 
Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay 
Babu Lalita Prashad Chaudhuri 
Babu Radha Mohan Sinha 

Bhalya Rudra Pratap Deo 

Babu Shyam Narayan Singh Sharma 
Mr hamaldhari Lall 

Babu Jogendra Mohan Sinha 

Ral Bahadur Haldhar Prashad Singh 


Constitucnetes 


Last Monghyr (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
Monghyr (Muhammadan Rural) 
|,hagalpur (Muhammadan Rural) 


santal Parganas (North) (Non Muhamma 
ural) 


South Saran (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

West Gaya (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Central Gaya (Noun Muhammadan Rural) 
South West Monghyr(Non Muhammadan Rura 
Gaya (Muhammadan Rural) 

Lirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban) 
Darbhanga (Muhammadan Rural) 

Patna Division (Muh wmmadan Urban) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Muhammadan Rural) 
Champaran (Muhammadan Rural) 
Muzaffarpur (Muhammadan Rural) 

Saran (Muhammadan Rural) 

Or sa Division (Wuhammadan Rura!) 

Patoa Division (Non Muhammadan Urban) 
Noith Muza‘farpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


North West Monghyr (Non Muhammadan 
Rural) 


Central Shahabad (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
lirhut Division (Non Muhammadan Urban) 
Purnea (\on Muhammadan Rural) 

Patna Division Landholdeis 

Hajrpur (\en Muhammadan Rural) 

South Champaran (Non Muhammidan Rural) 
4rrah (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Palamau (Non Muhammadan Rural) 

Patna (Non Muhammadan Urban) 


South Bhagalpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


Bhagalpur Division (Non Muhammadan Urban) 
North Bhagalpur (Non Muhammadan Rural) 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose & 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Their area 1s 133,085 8q 
miles, of which 8?,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,824 (vez Berar) held on perpetual 
lgase trom H EH the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs Lhe population(1931) 
18 15,507,723 1n C. P British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of th. Central Provinces passed 
under British contro! at different times in the warg 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutinv, in 1861, into the Chief Commuissioner- 
Bhip of the Central Provinces Berar was, 1m 
[Su3, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrang>ment with H EH the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces 1n 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H EH the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughiy be divi 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vindnyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterized by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur piain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thie.t part of the © P proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainiv a rice growing country Its 
nume2rous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of tne* take country” of Nagpur Far 





population and 1s the lingua franca Marathi 
by 31 per cent and Gondi by 7 percent The 
effects of invasion are curiously _ illus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan 1n- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the aboriginal tribes is going 
On The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process of absorption 1s more 
or less clvilising 
Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chicf 
Commissioner of the C P the province was land. 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adimunis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the twa 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
1.10 across the province and in the last lew years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc 
tion of subsidiary lines These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress 1n every department 
of life The prime industry 18, of course, 
agriculture, which 1s assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and 3s now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co operative credit 
inovement ‘Lhe land tenure 1s chiefly on the 
malguzari, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations from the great Icu 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small urmensions <A_ systcm 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator 
Berar 18 settled on the Bombav ralyatwar) 
system 16,073 square miles of the C P is 


Government Reserved forest, in Berar 


ther east is the tar-reachin, mee country of the forest area i, about 3339 squire miles, 


Chattisgarh,in the Mahanadi oasin The soutn- | the 


east of the C P. 1s again mountainous contain- 
ing 24,000 square mules of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes, The Feudatory states of Bastar and 
Kankar lie in this region Berar hes to the 
south-west of the C. P and its chief characteris- 
tic 18 its rich black cotton-soil plains 


The People 

The population ot the province is a compa: 
ratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
the Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aboriginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of immigration flowed 
into the province from all sides The early 
inhabitants were driven into the inaccessible 
forests and hills, where they form nearly a 
quarter of the whole population of the C P 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the south-east. The 
main divisions of the new comers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province, Hindi 
brought in by the Hindustani-speahing peo- 
ples cf the North, prevails in the North and Last. 
wlarathjin Berar and the west and centre oj 
the C, P. Hindiis spoken by 56 per cent. of the 


total forest area being one-sixth of the 
‘whole Province ‘lhe rugged nature of the grea 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly Eacluding torest 
and waste 67 percent of the total land 
1s occupied for mutivation for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces 
the proport‘on averages 83 per cent while the 
average figure tor the Berar Districts 1s as high 
as 93 nercent The cultiy ited area has extend 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor 
ary checks caused by bad seasons Rice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro 
vinces covering nearly 30 per cent of the cropped 
area Wheat comes next with over 15 per cent 

then pulses and other cercals uscd for food 
and oil seeds with nearly 50 per cent and cotton 
with over 7 per cent In Berar cotton occupies 
46 per cent Next comes juar and then pulses 
and other cereals and oil secds of the cropped 
area jowar covers 31 per cent then wheat 
and ouseeds In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female 


Commerce and Manufactures. 
Industrial hfe 1s only in its earhest develoy- 
ment except in one or two centres, where thie 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
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the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
fhe Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened therein 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here andin other 
parts ofthe province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1931 was 1,87,840 
maunds, valued at Re, 55,35,200. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1931 employed 
9,508 persons and raised 302,344 tons. Then 
follow coal! mining with an output of 973,040 
tons and 8,624 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 911 in 1931, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 64,386. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
cative in every progressive country during ita 
transition stage are at workin the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industrics, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away,a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war repurts showed an increase in volume 
bv one-third in eight years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown. He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretaries, Underthe reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whomis a nuvun-official and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows:—38 elected from the 
C.P.; 17 elected from Berar; 2 members of the 
Executive Council; 8 nominated non-officials; 
8 nominated officials, 'The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has_ the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council. The C. P 
are divided for administrative purposes into 


three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
divigion, h of these is controlled by a Com- 
misigoner., divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 


Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Coramissioner. The prin¢ipal heads of Pro- 
vinelal departments are Commissioner of 
Settlem and Director pf Land Records, the 
Chief rvator of Forests, the Inspector- 







Gene-ad of Civil Moapitals, the Director of 
rib rtomer pat the Bugpec piven ng ean 

iibgiect: eps ons the ector 
of Pr oe Excise Comralasioner 


General of Reylateiae 
Director of koneaieate. the Registrar — or 


Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
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tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary rvices and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The dietrict. 
forests are managed by a forest officer, ovct 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jal 
except at Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
pore and District Jails at Raipur, Narsinghpur, 
Amraoti and Akola where there are whole 
time Superintendents and whose work is 
also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The Deputy 
Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar and 
manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 


Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner 13 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur afd consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Courtor a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing, 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 


_ criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 


district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. he civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 


Local Self-Government. 


Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Mum- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from’ 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the ©, P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees. 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 

', municipal self-government is considered 

—~w, wi¥e taken root successfully. The larger 

have municipalities, there being 74 such 
bodies in the Province. 
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Onder the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed 1n 1920 as amended 1n 1931 
there 1s a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district. The local board 
consists of elected representatives of circles 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding 1n numbers one fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council 1s a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, noml- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Centra] Province: 
have power of taxation within certam 
limits and Jocal boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local Self-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Uffice 
Bearer» of allthe district councils and with few 
exceptions Joca) boards also are non-officials. 


Nural education sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief 1s also a 
legitimate charge upor the District Councilfunds 


The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
Was passed in the year 1920 So far 6,93, Pan- 
chayata have been established As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
In 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
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In the province are such that irngation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction 1s justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine The 
normal area of annual irrigation 1s at present 
about 405 000 acres and the mcome from these 
works 1s somewhat less than the expenditure in 
curred on their maimtenance and management, 


Police. 


The police force was constituted on its pres nt 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which in ludirg the Cantonments and 
the Muniipalitics, 18 under one force The 
strength 1s equal to coe man per Mine square 
miles of area The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General whose Jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspectors-General, for 
assistince in the admunistrati:e control aad 
supervision of the Police force, 1ncluding the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superimtendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 


Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railwav 
| Pobce with headquarters at Raipur and 


'Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men 18 distributed over the headquarters of 
elght districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the. peace in whatever quarter 
they mayveppear. There 15 a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term 1s understood in 


system At present this post is kept vacant ‘other parts of India The village watchman 18 


on account of financial stringency. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department, which com 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irngation 
Branches, 1s under the control of the Chief Engineer 
who 1s also Secretary to the Government There 
are three Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches 
The Province 1s well served by a net work of 
roads, but 1n a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traflic 
at times during the rains During the last 
15 years Government has been pursuing a policy 
of transfer of certain State roads of local import- 
ance and buildings situated thereon to the 
District Councils for maintenance and up to 
date 1,145 miles of metalled and 823 mules of 
unmetalled roads have been transferred 


State irrigation was introduced early in the 
present century mainly as a result of the re 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). The Irngation Branch of the depart 
ment was separated fromthe Roadsand Buildings 
Branch mm 1920 During the last thirty three 
years a sumof Rs 7 2 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irmgation works of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Kharung and Manian canals 


Three works, vz , the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sane 
tioned orginally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classifica- 
tion in that category and have now been trans- 
ferred to the unproductive list The conditions 


the subordinate of the Sillage headman and not 
a police oficial and 1t 18 considered very desir- 
able to maintafn his position in this respect. 


Education. 


The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc 
tor of Public Instruction a Registrar Education 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who 1n their turn are assisted by eight 
Assistant Inspectors and four Assistant Inspec- 
tresses An Agency Inspector supervises the 
schools in the central provinces States Schools 
are divided into schools for general education 
and schools for special education The latter 
are schools in which instruction 18 given Ma 
special branch of technical or professional edu- 
cation The main divisions of schools for general 
education 1sinto Primary and Secondary Inthe 
Primary Schools the teaching is conducted whol- 
ly in the vernacular and these schools are known 
as Vernacular Schools ‘The Secondary Schools 
are divided into Middle and High bdchools 
{he former may be either Vernacular 
Middle Schools in which imstruction 18 given 
(a) wholly mm the vernacular or (6) maimly in 
the vernacular with an option to take English 
as an additional language, or Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle Schools in which instruction 1s given both 
in English andthe Vernacular Inthe High School 
classses Instruction until recently was given in 
Enghsh but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23, For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue 1s not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English modium 
classes are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
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to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies) The former consist of (a) schools con 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Loeal Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal) 
Funda and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of studv to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board They are 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this typ° 
They are “‘recognised’’ by the Department 
wid their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are Otherwise eligible Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart 
ment, Ihbey are mostly indigenous schools 
whith have been too recently opened 
to have acquired recognition ’ Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates af any of the 
prescribed examinations without the pievious 
sanction of the Departthent 


The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council m March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa 
tion 1n the areas under their jurisdictions, 


Higher education 1s at present given 1n five 
colleges In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up tothe M A standard in Arts. Hislop College 
ig affilated up to the MA standard im Arts, 


the College of Science teaches up to the M Sc | 


standard im Science and Mathematics City 
College Nagpur has since been afhliated up 
tothe B A Standard and in Civics Mathematics 
and Hindt composition up to the Standard of 
Intermediite examinivtion for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science for a 
period of 5 years from ist Julv 1932 In Jub 
bulpore Robertson College teaches up tothe B A 
and BSc standards and a'so M A in Hindi 
The king Ldwird College teaches up to the B A 
degree in Arts and the Intermediate ¢x,aminition 
in Science Ihe province contains also a Teachers 
Training Colleze at Jubbulpore a training class 
at Howbagh Jubbulpore for the undergraduate 
women teachers and Normal Schools at different 
centres in the province and an Engineerig 
Schoolat Nagpur There 1s a Technical Institute 
at Amraoti, which 18 controlled by the 
Deparimcnt of Industries There 1s also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Collegiate Education is under the control 
of the University of Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated The 
University was established by the Nagpur 
University Act of 1923 A University Law 
College has been established at Nagpur with 
effect from the 1st July 1925 


ABa corollary to the Central Provinces Uni- 
versity Act the Central Provinces High School 
Education Bill was passed in 1923. Its aim is to 
tree the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
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control of Secondary Education In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto At 
the same time teachers engaged m school work 
are also represented on the Board 


Medieal. 


The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911 <A stmkimg advance has been made In 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur im 
1914 supplied a long felt need The principal 
medical imstitutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur opened im 1874 with accommo 
dation for 213 inpatients the Victoria 
Hospital at Jubbulpore opened in 1886 with 
accommodation tor 105 1n patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and contaming together accommoda- 
tion for 220 mpatients Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhindwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women 8 
hospitals exist, sections of the Mam Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women. 
by women The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialsed mn 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928 In accordance with recent 
pobcy, 119 out of 179 Jocal fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the admunistrative 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaccination 1s compulsory 1n nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccmation Act has been 
extended The Government m 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
m unhealthy areas There aie at present 39 
such dispensaries A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpur and 48 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened. A 
start m the direction of opening a Health 
Institute has been made with the initiation of 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur 


Finances. 


The budget presented this year was a pro- 
gressive one its success was in no small 
measure due to the cautious and skilful handling 
of the provincia) finances m the post reform 
period by successive finance members The 
willingness of the Council to submit to new 
taxation dumng the depressing days of 1923 
was another factor that tended to mamtain the 
equilibrium of the finances. The shadow of 
famme brooded over the northern districts 
in the provinces in the current year, but Govern- 
ment lost no time in extending rehef on a lavish 
scale, with the result that the outlook is more 
hopeful. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1982-33, 


«rincipal Heads of Revenue. 





Rs. 
Taxes on Income .. és , 1,00,000 
Land Revenue es i ‘ 2,72 57,000 
Excise 33 és aoe bi §3,00,000 
Stamps as ae ae ae 56,00 000 
Forest ee ee ee ° 48 53,000 
Registration ws “3 ee 4,75,000 
Total] .. 4,45,85,000 
Irrigation. 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Dramage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 
kept r ‘ 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embanh- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 


— 1,66,000 


kept ee es os ae 26,000 
Total .. —1,92,000 
Debt Services, 


Interest 7,18,000 


2 


ae ee ea ee 


Civil Administ awn, 








Administration of Justice ea 5,25 QOL 
Jails and Convict Settlenients .. 1,89, 000 
Police ee xe es 82,000 
Education .. i ‘x ik 6,48,000 
Medical ; ‘6 ae ; 66,000 
Public Health ea és a 53,000 
Agriculture “ bs oe 3,19, 000 
Industries .. “ 7.000 
Miscellaneous Departments oe 3,58, 000 
Ictal .. 22,47 ,00t 
Civil Works. 
Civil Works ate es we 13, 85,000 
Miscellaneous, 
Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 40,000 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 53,000 
Stationery and Printing .. ‘A 57,006 
Miscellaneous we oe ée 385,000 
Total ., §,35,00C 
Extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary receipts oe 10,000 
Total Provincial Revenue 4,92,88,000 


Debt Heads. Rs. 
Deposits and Advances— 
Famine Relief Fund .. oe 13,05,000 
Transfers from Famine ee 
Fund oe we 11,286,000 


Appropriations for Reauetion oY 
Avoidance of Debt oe 36,05,000 


Sinking Fund for loans pene to 








Local Bodies .. a 400 
Depreciation Fund foe Rores 
Tramway = 30,000 
Depreciation Fund for pene 
ment Presses... ae oi 37,000 
Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account .. 3 3, 12,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments a ee 32,84,600 
Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 24,20,000 
Total Debt Heads 1,21,20,00¢ 
Total Revenue and Receipts 6,14,08,000 
Ordinary i 
Opening balance< Famine Relief 
Fund as 45,04,0€0 
Grand Total .. 65912000 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1932 33, 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
Land Revenue rr ae 19,81,655 
Excise i i sa 8,51,800 
Stamps 1,34,000 
Forest a Ss se ss 35,24, 360 
Registration ee oe oe 1,79,000 
: Total .. 66,70,815 
Irrigation, 
Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works— 
Interest on Works for which 
Capital Accounts are kept .. 30, 53,000 
Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues .. Pe a a 1,69,000 
Total .. $2,22,000 
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KSTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1932-33—contd 
Rs. Miscellaneous. R3. 
Trrigatton—contd. Camine se : 7 . 40,000 
Superannuation A owances an 
Capital Account of I:lgation, Pensions - ss a - 33,89,200 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to Stationerv and Printing— 
Revenue.— Reserved .. 4 ae ‘a 5,61,879 
‘Lransferred im ae a 16,060 
Construction of Irngation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage Miscellaneous— 
Works = Tteserved 6e ae ee ee 75,940 
snsurance Grants.. os oes Tota! 4 691.018 
B.—Tinanced from Ordinary rae ger isha 
Revenue .. ee ve dln lor rounding ae as 
Total .. 0,000 _ Total Provincial Expenditure 4,€8,67,306 
Capital account of Irrigation, 
Debt Servwes. Navigation, Kmbankments, 
Drainage and other Worls not 
ati on pbmeagh faut : es aes a charged to Revenue— 
nterest on other obligations ; 
; Forest Capital outlay 27,000 
Reduction or Avoidance of Dcbt . —36,05,001 eon of irrigation Works 8 90,000 
Cruul Works not ee to 
Total . a 39,12,00C Revenue ; 1,18,000 
Muscellancous—Ca pital outlay “bt 
Crvl Administration, aTeoe erence 
Commuted Value of Pensions .. 7,40,000 
General Administration Reserved 65 58,256 ——_—_—___—. 
Do. Trap sferred R8,500 Total .. 17,739,000 
Administration of Justice .. te 27 02 480 
Jailsand Convict Settlements .. 8,56 240 Debt Heads. 
Police - - a 58 49,120 | Deposits and Advances— 
Scientific Departments a e 13000) Famine Rehef fund. if 11,66 0 0 
Education — Sa from Famine Relief seein 
Reserved : aa = Pee Depreciation Fund for eee 
Transferred = ae oo 4 a “0 ment Press... . 22,000 
eae : re se . vs = : ae Depreciition Fund for " Forest 
oe ie ns D1 Tramway 16,000 
Agriculture oe os : 19 21,639/  gubventions from Central Road 
Tadusiies<. Development Account 4,50,000 
Loans and Advances by Trovin- 
pe ae oe os ae ; fe cla] Government ” se 22,209,999 
r DSsre ee ee 695 
: Advances from Provincia) Loans 
ae Fund and Government of 
Misceltaneous Departments fidia. = 2 55,10,000 
Res ed ee a6 ae > 3 9 mere 
oy plas lotal Debt Heads —‘1,03,18,999 
9 
Total .. 2,45 41,838 fotal Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments .,. oe es 6,09,56,305 
Cumnl Works, ( Bales see §,12,695 
Civil Works— Closing balance; Famme Relief 
Reserved a eee 55,00° ae seo eae 
‘Lransterred ee ae ae 57,54,640 Grand Total .. 6,59,12,000 
Tota] ., 58,09 640 Revenue Surplus .. 4,20,694 
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GOVERNOR, 


His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler, Kt., K.C.S.1, 
CB, GIE, CVO, CBE, ICS. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
lhe Hon’ble Mr. E. Raghavendra’ Rao, 
Bar-at-Law. 


The Hon’ble Mr Hyde Clarendon Gowan, Ba, 
(Oxon),C.SI.,CcIE,VD.,1C8 


MINISTERS 


The Hon’ble Dr P.S Deshmukh. 
The Hon’ble Mr. G, P, Jaiswal, Bsc, LLB. 


SECRETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, Eyre Gordon, CIE,ICS. 


Financial Secretary. N J. Roughton,1C 8, 


Revenue Secretary Chintaman Dwarkanath 
Deshmukh, I.cs, 


Setllement Secretary, G. P. Burton,1c$ 
Legal Secretary, C R. Hemeon,1cs 
Education Secretary,C. EK. W. Jones, MA,CIE 


Secretary, Publue Works Department, (Buildings 
and Roads and irrigation Branch), J A Baker 


HEADS OF DFPAPTMENTS 


Commissioner of Settlements, Director of Land! 
Records, Registrar-General of Burrths, Deaths 
and Marriages and Inspector General of Re 
gistration, G P Burton Ics 


Chief Conservator of Forests, C A Malcolm,cir 


Exese Commissioner and Superiniendent of 
Stamps, G P. Burton, Cs. 


Commusstoner of Income-Taz, Khan Bahadur 
Walt Muhammad, BA 

Posmaster-General, P. N. Mitra. 

Accountant-General, M. A. Hafeez, M A. 

Judural Commissioner, Sir Robert MacNaur, 
Bar-at-Law, Kt,,108,JP 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lreutenant- | 
Colonel Wilham Jackson Powell BA, i.MS§, 


Inspector-General of Polwce,C C Chetham 


Director of Public Instruction C E W Jones, 
CIE,MA.,. 


Lord Bishop, The Right Reverend Alex Wood, 
M.A., O.B E, 


Inspector-General of Crvil Hospitals, 
Wilson, M.B,LMS 


Director of Public Health,Col F,E Wilson, M B., 
IMS 


Political Agent, Central Promnces Feudatory States, 
D. H. C. Drake, 1c8 


Director of Agriculture, Francis Joseph Plymen, 
C.IE,ACGI. 
Director of Veterinary Service, 
Stirling, FRCVS 
Turector of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, BR. N Banerji, M.A. 
—s 


Col, F. E. 


Major R Ff. 
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CHIEF COMMISSIONERS. 


Colonel E. K. Elliot “é . 1860 
Licut -Colonel J K Spence (Offic.ating) . 1862 
R Temple (Officiating) .. 1862 
Cclonel E K Tlhot 1863 
J S Campbell (Officiating) 1864 
R. Temple .. ae ; 1864 
J S Campbell (oneatin) 1865 
R Temple .. ; 1865 
J H Morts (Officrating) . 1867 
EK Campbell 1867 
J. H Mormis (Officrating) 1868 
Confirmed 27th May 1870 
Colonel R. H Keatinge, Vc ,csi (Offf) 1870 
J H Morris, c SI .. 1872 
C Grant (Ofimating) 1879 
J H. Mortis, c SI. et 1879 
W. 5B Jones, CSI. ; : 1883 
C H T. Crosthwaite (Officiating) 1884 
Confirmed 27th ay 1885 
D. Fitzpatric (Officeateng) . 1885 
J. W Neill (Officvating) 1887 
A. Mackenzie, C SI. 1887 
R J. Crosthwaite (Officrating) 1889 
Until 7th October 1889 
(J, W. Neul (Oficrateng) 1890 
A. P MacDonell, c SI , re 1892 
J. Woodburn, CSI ‘Officiating) .. 1893 
Confirmed 1st December 1893 
SirC J Lyall,cS1t,KCIF 1895 
The Hon’ble Mr D C J Ibetson, csI 1898 
- Sir A H L Fraser, KCS!I 
(Officiating) 7 .. 1899 
Confirmed 6th March 1902 
The Hon’ble Mr J P. Hewett, cSI,CIF. 
(Officrating) .. 1902 
Confirmed 2nd November 1903. 
The Hon’ble Mr F S P. Lely, CSI, KCIF. 
(Officrat ng) 1904 
Confirmed 23rd Dec. 1904. 
The Hon’ble Mr. J O Miller, c $1. 1905 
S. Ismay, C 81 (Officiating) 1908 
Until 21st October 1908. 
A F. T. Phillips (Officrating) 1907 


Until 24th March 1907 Also from 20th 
May to 21st November 1909. 
The Hon’ble Sir R H Craddock, KC SI. 
‘i Mr H.A.Crump,csI. . 
Sub pro tem. from 26th January 1912 
to 16th February. 
The Hon’ble Mr W Fox-Strangways, c 81, 
(Sub, pro km ) 1912 
The Hon'ble Sir B Robertson,KCS1I,c rR, 1912 
Mr Crump, C SI (Officra/ing) 1914 
Sir B. Robertson, KC §.!. 1914 
Sir Frank George Sly, KCS1., 
Ics. ae 919 
GOVERNORS, 
HE. Sir Frank Sly, Kc S.1. e% aie 


H. E Sir Montagu Butler, Kt , c.B., 0.1.Be 


1907 
1912 


”? 
? 
3? 


1920 


1920 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT 
The Hon ble Mr S W A Rizvi BA LLB 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS 
The Hon ble Mr EK Raghavendra Rao Barrister at Law Member of the Cxecutive Council 


The Hon ble Mr Hyde Clarendon Gowan CSI CIE Vb ICS Member of the Executive Council 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 


Offierals 


Mr Fyre Gordon CIEL ICS JP Chief Secretary to the Government of the Centra] Provinces 


Mr Noel James Roughton ICS JP, Kinancial Secretary to the Government of the Cential 
Provinces 


Mr Chanles kKrancis Waterfall 1¢ > J1 Secretary in the Settlement and Land Records Department 
Central Provinces 


Mr Chintaman Dwarkanath Deshmukh 1¢s Kevcnue Secretary to the Govcrnment ot the Centzal 
Provinces 


Mr Ruabindri Nith Hanerjyee ICS Re,isti Co operative Souicties and Duector of Industries, 
Central Provinces 


Mr (lirence Reid Hemeon 10s Legal Remembrincer Le oil uid Judicial Sceretary to the 
Government of the Central Provinces (Secctary to the Council) 


Mr Charles Lvans William Jones (1h Ib S Director of Public Instruction and Secretary 1p the 
Lducation Depirtment Cential Provinces 


Lt Col William Jichson Powell G11 IMS Inspector General of Prisons Central Provinces 


Von officials 


Mr Lalman Sin,h /amuidar ot Matin post ofhce Pasin district Bilaspur (inhabitants of Zamindar 
and Jagir lare estates) 


The Rev G C Rogers 404 Head Master Christ Church school Jubbulpore (Auropean and Anglo 
Indian Communities) 


Mi G A Gaval Mal ‘lekd: Road Amraoti ey 
Mr T C Sakhare Gaddigudam Nagpur 

Depressed 
Mr 8 G Naik Supermtendent of the Chokhamel: Hostal Amraoti Classes 


Guru Gosain Agimdiss Malzuzar of Mauza Bardi P O kharora Tahsil Raipur 
district Raipur (1 O Neora) 


Mr R W lulay,MA LLB Walther Road Nagpur City (Urban bauvtory Labourer ) 
Mrs Ramaba Tambe, BA, Dear Maharajbag Club, Nagpur. 
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ELECTED MEMBERS. 


A.— Members elected from the Central Provinces. 


Name, 


Mr. Balraj Jaiswara 

Mr. Daduram ; os 
Mr, Badri Prasad Pujari #5 
Mr. Chunnu ae aa 
Mr. C. B. Parakh 

Lala Jainarain 

Mr. T. J. Kedar 

Mr. Sheoprasad Pandey 


Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 

Mr. Gokulchand Singai 

Mr. Dulichand : 

Rai Sahib Dadu Dwarkanath Singh 
Choudhari Malthulal . c 

Mr. Waman Yado Deshmukh 

Mr. Anjore Rao Kirdutt .. 

Pandit Ramsanehi Gaurha 

Khan Sahib F. F. Tarapore 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gajadhar Prasad Jaiswal. 
Mr. Gopalrao Rambhau Joshi 

Mr, Arjunlal : 

Seth Sheolal 

Mr. Chandan Lal . 

Mr. Ganpat Rao Shanker Rao Deshmukh 
Rao Bahadur K. 8S. Nayudu : 

Mr. Shivramprasad Sultanprasad Tiwari 
Mr. R.S. Dube... ne 
Mr. Vinayak Damodar Kolte 

Khan Bahadur M. M. Mulina 

Mr. Iftikhar Ali ‘ 


The Hon’ble Mr. 8. W. A. Rizvi . 
Mr. Syed Hifazar Ali , 

Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Shareef 
Beohar Gulab Sing.. : 


Thakur Manmohan Singh .. 


Mr. D. T. Mangalmoorti . 
Mr. L. H. Bartlett . : 
Seth Thakurdas Goverdhandas 


al 


Constituency. 


Jubbulpore City, Non-Muhammadan (Urban). 

Jubbulpore Division (Urban). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Urban). 

Nerbudda Division (Urban). 

Nagpur City-cum-Kamptee. 

Do. do. 

Nagpur Division (Urban). 

Jubbulpore District (South) Non-Muhammadao 
(Rural). 

Jubbulpore District (North), 

Damoh District. 

Saugor District. 

Seoni District. 

Mandla District. 

Raipur District (North). 

Raipur District (South). 

Bilaspur District. 

Drug District. 

Hoshangabad District. 

Nimar District. 

Narsinghpur District. 

Chhindwara District. 

Betul District. 

Nagpur District (West). 

Wardha District. 

Wardha Tahsil. 

Chanda District. 

Bhandara District. 

Balaghat District. 

Jubbulpore Division (Rural), 
(Rural). 

Chhattisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Rural). 

Nagpur Division (Rural). 

Jubbulpore ani Nerbudda Landholders, Special 
Constituencies. 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders. 

Nagpur University. 

Central Provinces and Berar Mining Association. 

Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


Muhammadan 


B.—Members from Berar nominated after election. 


Mr. Vithal Bandhuji Chaobal 


Mr. R. A. Kanitkar 

The Hon’ble Dr. Panjabrao Shamrao Deshmukh. 
Mr. Motirao Bajirao Tidake Pe od 

Rao Sahib Uttamrao Sitaramji Patil 

Mr. Sridbar Govind Sapkal 

Mr. Umedsingh Narainsingh Thakur 

Mr. Naik Dinkarrao Dharrao pelEate 

Mr. Yadav Madhav Kale : ‘ 

Mr. Tukaram Shanker Patil 

Mr. Mahadeo Paikaji Kolhe 

Mr. Ganpat Sitaram Malvi 

Mr, Syed Mobinur Rahman 

Mr. Muzaffar Husain (Deputy President) 
Khan Bahadur Mirza Raham Beg : 

Mr. Balkrishna Ganesh Khaparde ; 

Rao Bahadur Gajanan Ramchandra Kothare.. 


East Berar (Municipal) Non-Muhammadan 
(Urban). 

West Berar (Municipal). 

Amraoti (Central) Non-Muhammadan (Rura)). 

Amraoti (East). 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola (East). 

Akola (North-West). 

Akola (South). 

Buldana (Central). 

Buldana (Malkapur and Jalgaon). 

Yeotma! (East). 

Yeotmal (West). 

Berar (Municipal) Muhammedan (Urban). 

East Berar (Rural), Muhammedan (Rural). 

West Berar (Rural). 

Berar Landholders Special Combltued@lés. 

Berar Commerce and Industtfy. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, 18 situated on the north west 
irontier of the Indian Empire It 1s in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
cast and south-by wcst and may gencrally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying betwecn the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
‘Lo thc north 1t extends to thc mountains of 
the Hindu Kush Trom this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing thc province trom Afghanistan until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan ‘lhe 
greatest length of the province 1s 408 mules, 
its greatest breadth 279 mules and its total 
area about 36 346 square miles ‘Lhe tern 
tory falls into three main g ographical divi 
glons the Cis Indus district ot Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hulls, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat 
Bannu and Dera {smal Khan and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four aistr.cts 
in the second division contain 13,518 syuare 
miles The mountain regions north and west 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner 1n f> 
capacity as Agent to the Governor Gcneral 
lhe area of this tract 1s roughly 22,828 square 
miles and 1n 1t are situated, trom north to south, 
the political agencies severally known asthe Mala 
kand, khhyber, hurram, North Waziristan and 
south Waziristan Agencies Lach of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
1g responsible forthe management of political] 
tclations with certain tribes or sectionsof the 
tribes across the frontier A few hundred 
miles of the trans border Territory are inter 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans border population 
ig free from any internal interference, so long 
a8 offences are not committed and so jong as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them 

The area of the Province 18 a little more than 
halt that ot Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three fifths of the 
3123 of England without Wales The density 
Of population throughout the Province cquals 
99 persons to a square mile but in the more 
favourcd portions the pressure of population 
13 much greater Inthe Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans Indus plains tract the number 1s lub 
Density for the 5 rented Districts 5 179 pcrsons 
pers mile The key to the history otf the people 
ofthe N-W F P iesinthe recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 


More closely connected politicail, with Eastirn | 
Ah, Mos, T Rangacharia, Chaudhn Shaha- 


Iran than with India, though in pre Maho 
medan times its population was mainly Ip dian 
by race Karly history finds the Iramans 
dominating the whole Indus vallev Then 
Came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in BC 327then tbe invasions of 


(he Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadar tavasion. 
Last came the Sikts invasion beginning In 
1318 lhe Krontier lLermtory was annexed 
by the Bntish in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government TIrequent 
wartare occurred with the border tribes The 
most scrious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tanin 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 19191920 These have 
resulted in the establishment at Kazmak, a po3i- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Wazirl country, 
ol a permanent garrison of 10 000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lymg in the Plains unme 
diately below the hills A circular road from 
Lannu, through Razmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and bach to the Derajat provides communica 
tions transport with this force and fac.litates its 
mobility ihe effect of this measure has Leen 
a marked iniprovement in the internal peace of 
the | rbal area. 


dhe division of the Irontier Province from 
the Punjab has frequently been discussed, witn 
the double opiect in the earber stages of these 
aebates of securing closer and more imme- 
agiate control and supervirion of the }Trontter 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
cf frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishmenu vu smproved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad 
ministration 1n 1901 To 1t was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been suv 
ordinate to the Punjab ‘lhe new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commussioner 
and Agent to the Governor General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct commun)- 
Cavion with the Government ot India in the 
Foreign and Political Department In political 
questions there 1s no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and the local officer, 
an arrangement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head ot the administration 1s 
sclected She advisabilty of reuniting the 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views eapressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appoimted a Committee of olficials and 
unolficials to investigate 1t The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D deS’ Bray, MLA, 
Jomt loreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messra3 Raza 


buddia, N M Samarthand K B Abdur Rahim 
hhan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N Bolton 108 (Foreign Dept) and A. H 
Parker,I0S (Punjab) (members). ‘The inquiry 
d2veloped practically into a contest between 
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Nahomedans ani Hindus on communal lines 
The Hiadus, allied in sympathy with their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the admimstered distr'cts of the 
Provimee witn the Punjab or, if that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
adininistration of the Province underthe Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
tc a status corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Provinces of India and to immediate re- 
formsinitiating and providing for progressalong 
that line. ‘The Hindus argued chat ua separate 
Pathan Province on the Krontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental! division from tre rest of 
India, with leanings towards the alhed racial 
elements outside British India ‘The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able ta the Hindu viewpount alreadv explained, 
and the majorit, of the Committee, comprised 
xf allits other members recommending advance 
on 2 Provincial basis ‘Their principal recom- 
mendations were for— 


Retention of the Settled Districts and Imbal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
admitatration underthe Government of India , 


Early creation of a J egislative Council for 
the Settled Districta and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister, 


Appoimtment of a second Judicial Commuis- 
signer which has since been sanctioned and 
reforin of the juaicial admunistration in 
various directions, including imterchange 
of offices with the Punjab so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger ole. 


“Tf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
natignality 1s allowed self determination and 
given scope for that self-development within 
the indian Lmpire under the Reforma Scheme 
after which 1t 18 now striving we are assured 
tha, with a cuntented Frontier population 
India «an face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in st< re for her.” 


The People. 


‘The total population of the N-W.F.P (1931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows — 


Pazara ee ee ee @e 669,636 
Trans Indus Districts... «+ 1,752,440 
‘S rans-Border Area as .. 2,259,288 


This last figure 18 estimated There are 
only »61 3 females per 1,000 malcs in the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 males 10 rural 
arcag. 


Tbis disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explamed in the N-W.F P any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
whereitalso appears The discrepancy is greater 
here thanin any other Province of India. There 
109 no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girlg in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
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wifcry ana early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, 13 2. 6 and the death- 
rate 21 9 


The domimant language of the Province 18 
Pashtu and the population contains severa \ 
‘ingual strata The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans They own 
a very large proportion of the land 1n the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribalarea to the west There is a long 
list of Puthan, Baluch, Rajput and otrer tribai 
divisions Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
afewthousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population 2onfuses ethnical divisions 


(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorcee, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages abd 1nsti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience 
In these mattcrs the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 


The climatic conditions of the N WH P. 
which 1s mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismai) Khan Dits- 
trict, are extremely divcrsified ‘Ihe latter 
district 18 one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather 1s temperate 1n summer and intensely 
cold in winter The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large The Province has 
two Wet seasons, one the S-W Monsoon season, 
when moisture 1s brought up from the 
Arabian Sea ard the Bay of Bengal the 
other 10 winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Distncts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fajls 
almost entirely The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
walte “‘Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day Washing is an impossble 
luxury. . . . It 1s possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty mules and neither hcar 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.”* 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, in 
Hazara, Which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hilis, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound fn the forests but are 
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now quite extinct, leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora Bears, 
deer and monkeys are found, a great vanety 
of fish 1s caught in the Indus 

The mountain scenery 1s often magnificent 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal — 

Takht i Sulaiman, Sulamman Range, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11 292 feet 

Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, 1n Mahsud Wa 
ziristan, 11 583 feet 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, 1n the Kurram 
Agency, 15 621 feet, 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18 900 ft ), Kachin Peak (22 641 
ft), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft), all in the Hindu 
hush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency 


Trade and Occupations. 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture The Province is 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro 
ducts for export Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that 16 lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans border tribal terri 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail 
Ways 18 diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan in the south west cf the N 
W F P, ma Nushki with south east Persia 
The line connects with the north west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekly 
trans run each way and the freight carried large 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates from Per 
311 and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry 1t by train to the 
large cities in Inaia, ‘Lhe Railway lne from 
Pir to Lankitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will simuarly, 
im course of time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade The new roadsin Waziristan 
are already largely utilised by the 1 ribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agncultura) 
produce havein recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardshiy to the non-agricultural classes The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
a8 in the Punjab The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent and uncultivated 
to 75 per cent 

The work ofcivilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi 
Cations and otherwice Relations with the tribes 
have improved trade has advanced, free medica) 
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telief has been vastly extended, police adm 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, though in this 
respect there 1s complaint against the limitations 
imposed by financialembarrassmenta Inthe Bn- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent males 
and 7 per cent females of the total population 
are returned ag literates The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate 
The imauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must maternally im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the adm- 
nistration over them The great engimeering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
Was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes 
Administration. 

The admunistiation of the North West 
Frontier Province 1s conducted by H L the 
Governor in Counell and Agent to the Governor 


General His staff consist of-— 
(1) ihe Hon ble Member of the Executive 
Council 
(?) The Hon ble Minister Transferred De- 
partment 
(3) The Hon ble the President, Legisla- 


tive Council 
Officess of the Political Department of 
the Government of India 
Members of the Provincial Civil Service 
Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 
Superintendents and Assistant Supe 
intendents of Police 
Officers recruited for the service of 
departments requiring special 
knowledge— Militia Engineering, 
Fducation Medicine and Forestry 
The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are — 
(H E the Governor and — 
Agent to the 
Governor General 
The Hon ble Member of 
the Executive Council 
Chief Secretary 
secretary, ‘Transferred + 7 
Departments 
| Under marilaeld 
. Personal Assistant 
pa a 4 Revenue and Divisional 
Commissioner and 
Revenug Secretary 
Residentin Waziristan 
Dy Commissioners 65 
Political Agents 5 $19 
Senior Sub Judges 2? 
Asst Commissioners 
and Asst Poltical $13 
Agents 
( Two Judicial Commuis- 
Judicial Commr s sloners 
Couit & Dist < Two District and 
trict Judges Sessions Judges 
{ One Additional ditto 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
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The districts under the Deputy Commis 
Sicners are divided into from two to five suh 
collectorates in charge of tahsildars, who are 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub-divisions are 1n charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners The vil 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India 1s not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place a8 a social unit 1s to Some extent taken 
by the tribe, whichis held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or 1magi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been introduced 1n the towns ‘There are 
also district boards The district 18 the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis 
trict Superintendent of Police a Civil] Surgeon 
the Superintendent of Juil and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Province torms 
a single educational circle and only poszesses 
One forest division that of Hazara There 
are four divisions of the Roadsand Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department 
each under an Executive Engineer The 
Irrigation Department of the P W D 13 in 
charge of a Chief Engineer  immigation 
Who 18 also ez officio Secretary to HE the 
Governorin Council The sdmuinistration of the 
civil police force of the districts 1s vested in 
an Inspector General There 18 a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial Of the Agencies cnly hurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government The revenue admonistration of 
all five adninistered districts1s contiolled by the 
Revenue and Divisional Commissioner For the 
administration of civil and cinminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessicns 
Judge The two Judicial Commissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunalsin this 
Province ‘Ihe improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration up to date in accord 
with the growth of the business of administra 
tion are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee ; 
report to which reference was made above 


A Governor’s Province —In January 1932 
it was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province and the 
apphicaticn to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was gazetted, 
subject to the following modifications — 


(a) that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council ¢nall be forty , 


(b) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Rs 66 000 and of a member 
of the Executive Council Rs 42,000 and 


(c) that Section 58 of the said Act shall cease 
tu have effect in its application to the Province 
This notification shall have effect from suc} 
date or dates in reepect of any or all provisions 
asmay be notified 


Electora! rules were notified in February 1932 | 
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The Administration. 


officers m the present 


The principal 

Administrition are — 

H L the Gmernor and Agent to the Governor 
General —H k Jieut Col Sir Ralph Griffith 
KCSE cYF (Assumed charge 18th April 
1932) 


The Hon ble Vember of the Ezecutue Couneil, 
(Olfg )}-H L Mt G Cunningham CSI 
(Ik OBE ICS 

Personal Assistant—It A 4A M Best 

Resrdent Wa-rristan—bB J Gould, CMG,CIE, 
Ics 

Juhie td Commissioner—Sir Hugh Fraser kt 
CIk OBB ICS 


Additional Judieral Commisstoner—hhan Baha 
dur Suaduddin Ahan BA, ILB 

hevenue and Diisonal Commissioner—J S$ 
i homson 

Chief  Seeretary to Government NW FP— 
(iptun W R Nay 


Seeretary to Government Transferred Depart 
ments—N I) k Dundis 1c 


Under Secretary to Chief Commussroner—Capt 
H A Barnes 

Financaal Secretary to Government A WF P— 
Rat Bahadur Lala Chum fal 

Asstt Finaneal Secy to Gat NW FP—S 
Att’ jlaht 

Indian Personal Assistant H E the Governor— 
Khin Sahib Haji Gulum Naqshband khan 

Secretary Public Works Department Buildings 
and Roads Branch—Lt Colonel k € Walker 


RE 

Secretary, Public Woiks Department, Irrigation 
Branch—F H Burkitt CIE OBE 

Chief Medical Officer—Lieut Col C I Brierley, 
Cig IMS 

Inspector General of Poluce—J H Adam o3B RF 

Commandant Frontier Constabulary—V A Short 
ci’r 

Director of Public Instruction—T C Orgell MA 
IkS 

Superintendent, Archeological Surrey, Frontier 
Corcle—J # Blakiston 

District and Sessions Judge—J Almond, 
Bar at Law ICS (Peshawar) 


J H Thompson 1cs (Detayjat ) 
Political Agents 


Captain E H (cbb Dir Swat and Chitral 

It Col J W [homson Glover CBE Khyber 

Captam K C Packman, North Waziristan 

Capt B P Ross Hurst Mc, Kurram 

lrevet Major H H Johnson MM, South 
Wazuistan 


Deputy Commissioners 


Lt Col A I) B Parsons CBE,DSO 

J G Acheson CIF ICs Peshawar 

Liuut Col EK W C Noel, Clk, DSO, Dera 
Ismail Khan 

Captain C C H Smith Kohat 

Captain M © Sinclair Bannu 


Former Chief Commissioners 


Licutenant Colonel Sir Harold Deane KCS1, 
from 9th November 1901 to 3rd June 1908 
Died 7th July 1908 
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Lieutenant Colone! Sir George Roos Keppel | 
GCIE,KCS1, from 4th June 1908 to 9th 
September 1919 | 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant KCSI 
KCTE, from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921 

‘Lhe Hon’ble Sir John J oader Maffey KCVo 
ee L ,1C8, from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
] : 

The Hon'ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 
KCIE cCStT,ICS8, from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930 

The Hon ble Sir Steuart Pears, KCIF, CST 
I 2 S from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931 


N W F PROVING LLUGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL 


The Hon ble kw > [Ahan Abdul Ghafur Khan 
khan of 7aida (President) 

hk 1, Abdul Rahim Ahan WBE bat at Law 
(Deputy President) 

Shc hih Abdul Hamid BA TLB (5 erctary) 


LYN OFFICIO MEMBLRS 4ND MINISTIRS 


tho Honblo Mr G Cunnmgzhim CST cry, 
OBF IJrvccutine Councuwor 

Lh Honbl KO | Niwib sn Abdul Quum 
Khan KCI Ministar to the Gov 1nme nt 
VNWOP 


OFLICIALS NOMINATI] MPrMpres 


Thompson Mi TS Tes Revenue und Division 
Cominisson r North at West Lionti r Pro 
vine 10 The Mall Poshawar C ont onment 

Hopkinson Mr A oF res Sect tury fo Govern 
ment North West Frontict Province ftuns 
ferred Department 5 Cieular Re 1d Poshawat 
C uwntonmc nt 

Adam Mr J H OB JInsyjycector Gen rail of 
Poh « Noth West Pronticn Province Com 
missioncr Road Peshawar Ciuntonment 

Ral Bihidw Chuni Tal Financial Sccietary t 
Gov rnm nt North Wost Lronticr Province 
Peshaw iu Cantonmce nt 

Khan Silihb Qizi Mu Ahmed BA Ir B (Al. ) 
Tegal Rem mbrancer to Govarument North 
West Krontier Province Roose Keppel Jan 
Peshawai Cantomme nt 


NON OFFICIALS NOWINATLD MEMBERS 


Allah Nawis Khan Nawabzada R prescntative 
Ot general interests Dera Ismail Khan 

Khan Ghulam Rabbani khan Ba LIB (Alig) 
R prosentative of general intcrcsts Manse hia 
Hazara District 

Hassan Ali khan Sultan Khan Sahib of B 1 
Represcntative of genial imterest Bor 
Mansehia lahsil Hazira Distiict 

Khan Mahk ku: Rahaman khan Kayan M A 
Representative of geneial interests Sahput 
Kohat District 

Narinjan Singh Bedi Baba BA Representative 
a general interests, Gan) Strect Peshawal 

ity 


ELECTED MCMBERS 


Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan Hashtnagar (Muham 
madan), Bar at Law Peshawar 

Abdul Qavum Ahan Mr BA IL.B (Alig) 
Outer Mansehra (Muhammadan), Mancehra 
Hazara District 
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Abdur Rahaman khan Atibkab Doaba cum 
Daud zai (Muhammadan) Gari Gulla Post 
Offica Nahaqui Peshawar District 

Khan Abdul Hamid Khan Kundi BA LLB 
(Ahg ) North West Krontier Province (I and 
holders) Pleadcr GulImam Dvc1a Ismail Khan 
District 

Abdur Rahim khan kund: khan Bahadur 
MBE North West Dera Ismail Khan 
(Muhammadan) Bar at Law GulImam Dera 
Ismail khan District 

Baz Muhammad khan Khan Bahadui Nawab, 


Kohat Last (Muhammadan) Jer) hohat 
District 
Ghulam Haider Khan Khan Bahaduwi Bannu 


North (Muhammadan) bazar Ahamad khan, 
Bannu District 

Ghulam Hassan Ali Shah alias Hassan Gul Pir 
Kohat West (Muhammadan) Naryab Kohat 
District 

Khan Hidavatullah khan Pcshawir Distiict 


(Landholders) Umaizar Tashil Charsadda 
Pcshawar District 

Khan Habibullah Khan BA Ts B (Alig ) Bannu 
South (Muhammadan) Plcad 1, Takki Lanntk 
District 

Himidullah Khan 
Rizzai cum Amazal 
Pcshawatr District 

Hara Isher Das Rul vhadurdali wa Lis, 


Nawab 
loru 


Khhin | ahadu 
(Muhamim idan) 


(Non Muhammadan) “awanshahr Hazara 
Distin t 
karim Chand Rai bahadur OBE Maidan 


“on Muhiammadan) P shiawu Cantonme nt 

Khuda Baksh hKhan Milbh Bi’ 11 B. Other 
lowns (Muhamimadin) Plcader Dera smal 
Khan 

fadha Ram Tala BA TT Bo holnt cum Bannu 
(Non Muhiummadan) Tl aka Bannu City 

Muhammad Zaman Khan Khin Sahib Hazara 
C ntral (Muhaminidan) Kkhalabit Hazara 
District 

Khan Muhammad Albis Khan Jno 1 Manse hra 
(Muhammidan) Manschia Hazua District 

Muhammad Sharif Khan Aubal Ba Khalsa 
cum Bara (Muhimmadan) Land Yarghajo 
Peshawal Distiict 

Muhimmid Ayub Khan Mi 
cum Jatzu (Muhammadan) Khandi Khan 
Kh lan Hoti Pcshawar District 

Mchat Chand Khanna Ru Sihib lala BA 
Peshawat City (Non Muhammidan) sSaddar 
bazar Peshawar Cantonment 


Nur Jahhsh Maulyt BA LB Dera Ismail 
khan Kast (Muhammadan) Phader Dera 
Ismall Khan 

Pit Bakhsh Mi, MA 
(ity (Muhammadin ) Pleade1 
Peshawal City 

Ryah Singh Saidar “4 LLB North West 
krontier Province (Sikh) Advocate 1 Cavalry 
Tane Peshawar Cantonment 

Rochi Ram Ru Sahib Lala Dera Ismail Khan 
(Non Muhammadan) Contractor Dera Ismaul 
hk han 

Sultan Muhammad hhan khan Bahadur, 
Hazaia South (Muhammadan ) Bir Hazara 
District 

samundar hhan Mr, Hazara Last (Muhamma- 
dan) Banda Pir khan Hazara Distiict 

Ta} Muhammad Khan khan Bahadur OBE, 
Nowshera (Muhammadan ) Badrashi, Now 
shera 


Miudan hamalzai 


1IB (Alig) Peshawar 
hissa Khan 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadministered tracts on its” 


northern and eastern borders, comprises aD area 
of some 67,334 square miles, It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 
Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manipur. Of the population jn 1931, nearly 53 
millions were Hindus, over 2% millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians. 
43 per cent. of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent. speak Assamese: other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepaliand a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great 
areas of Waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 


Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a varallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation. 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 46,99,630 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea 
and jute are the most important crops grown for 
export. The area under tea consiste of 431,037 
acres. Wheet and tobacco are also grown and 
about 31,332 acres are devoted to sugarcane. 


Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23°39 to 241°76 inches. The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 634°44 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84°8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 


Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
sures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
districts, where about 274,000 tons are raised 
annually. Limestone is quarried in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, in Sylhet, and in the Garo hills. 
Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 


states that the petroleum localities in this | 


province are confined to a curved belt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N.E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 
Maaoufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom; the cloth is being  gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour. Tea manufacture is the 
most important industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which itself employs 
about 89 per cent. of the population. Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joming foreign tribes and countries. 


Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam jis carried by 
river. The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys. An alternate day eervice of passenger- 


-boatsruns between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 


In recent years the road system has developed. 
There is an unmetalled trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Shillong to Gauhati and to Cherrapun- 
Jee and also between Dimapur, on the Assam 
Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, is under 
construction. The Government of Assam have 
recently launched into a large programme of 
road improvements. About 735 miles are to 
be bridged throughout and the surface improved 
by metalling and gravelling where possible. 
Kufcha roads wil] be maintained by means of 
mechanical plant which has proved successful 
in maintaining, throughout the year, a surface 
fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has increased 
on all sides and the demands for better roads 
has becninsistent. The open mileage of railway 
has also shown a steady Improvement ara 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added in recont years. The 
Main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the lineruns 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal! 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangapora from Tangla 
junction; along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra is under construction and is expected to 
be opened to traffic early in 1933, 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM 


In common with the other Provinces 0 jIndia Assam secured substantial financial autonomy 


under the Reform Act of 1919 


Prinevpal Heads of Revenue— Trs 
Taxes on Income 3 00 
Salt 42 
Land Revenue 117 50 
Excise 4417 
Stamps 19 00 
Forest 18 29 
Registration 2.22 
Radlways— 
State Railways— 
Gross receipts 
Deduct—W orking expen cs 
Net receipts 
Subsidised Companies 
Total 
Debt Seri uces— 
Interest 1 04 
Civil Administ: ation— 
Administration of Justice 2 00 
Jails and Convict Settlement 69 
Police 179 
Ports and Pulotage 
Education 29s 
Medical 1 89 
Public Health 93 
Agriculture 117 
Industries 6 
Miscellaneous Departments 44 
Buildings Roads and Mi cellaneous 

Publu Improiements— 
Civil Works 5 28 
Museellanzous— 
Receipts m aid of Superannuation 8 
Stationery and Printing 44 
Miscellaneous 1 37 


Contributions and Assignments to and fiom the 
Central Goternment— 


Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provinciu Govern 
ments 

Revenue in Lugland 


Capital Retenue— 

Recoveries of loans and advan €s by 
the Assam Government 

T oan from the Provincia! Loans Fund 

Famine Insurance Kkund 

Government Press— 


Depreciation Fund 
Provincial Subvention from Central 


12 87 


5 20 








Road Development Account 1 00 
Suspense ; 
Total rece:pts 24) 66 
Opeuing Balance 
Grand total 2 45 06 


Rese) ved Subjects — 


Land Revenue 

Stamps 

Forest 

Forest 

State Railways 

Subsidised Companies 
Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 
Construction of Railways 


Navigation Lmbankments and 
Drainage Works 

Interest on ordinity Debt 

Appropriation for reduction or 


avoidance of debt 

eneral Administration 
Administration ot Justice 
Jauls and Convict Settlements 
Police (other than Assim Rifles) 
Police (Assam Rifles) 
Ports and Pilota ze 
Scientific Departments 
Education ( Europein) 


Medical 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works 

kamine Reliet and Insurance 

Superannuation Allow inces and 
Pensions 

Stationery an] Printing 

Miscellaneous 


Contributions tu the Central Govern 
ment by the Provincial Government 


Total Reserved Subjects 


Transferied Subjects— 
Land Revenue 

AC1Sé 
Registration 
General A lministration 
suentific Departments 
Education (other than Luropean) 
Medical 
Publu Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 
Miscellaneous Departments 
Civil Works 
Stationery anl Printing 
Visecileanous 


Tot ul Transferred subjects 


Capital kipenditure — 

korest capital outly not charged to 
revenue 

Civil Works not charged to revenue 

Pay ment of commuted value of pen 
sions not charged to rev enue 

Government Press Depreciation Fund 

Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government 

Provincial subsvention from Central 
Koad Development Account 

Suspense 

I \penditurc in Fnegland 


Total expenditure 
Closing balance 


Grand Total ‘ 


155 


The present financial position 15 set out in the following table - 


Trs 
18 90 


157,79 


6 21 
1 61 
93 


29 77 
12 03 
6 32 
718 
181 


2 

3 94 
43 

2 63 


7293 


1 06 
14 


2 05 
45 
9 95 


Z,55,16 


—9 50 


a 


2, 45,66 
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Administration. 


The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him In 1905, as the result of further delibe 
rations, it was decided to add to the smal] 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
termtories under a Lieutenant Governor The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912 the Lastern Benga) Dhiustricts 
were united with theBengal Commiussionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor in 
Council Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re constituted under 
a Chicf Commissioner 


Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in etatus to that of adminis 
tration by a Governor in Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certaim minor provinces 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India 


The capital 1s Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt 1a a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake 


GOVERNOR 
H §E Sir Michael Keane KCSI CIF ICS 
EXLcUuTivE COUNCIL 


The Hon ble Maulavi Satyid Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Kt,M‘* BL 


fhe Hon’ble Mr A J Laine CIE, ICS 
MINISTERS 


The Hon bile Maulavi Abdul Hamid spr 


The Hon ble Bii Bahadur Kanak [al Barua Br | 


PERSONAL STAFF OF HIS LXCELLENCY THE 
GOVERNOR 
Private Secretary, Major D G PP Manse! 


Shewen, 3/15 Punjib Regiment 
4ide de Camp Lieutenant A J Lardner Clarke 


Honorary Ade de Camp, Subadar Major Nain 
sing Mall 

Honorary Aide de Camp Subadar Krishna Lal 
Chettie 


SECRETARIES, ETC TO GOVERNMENT 
Chef Secretary W <A Cosgrave CIE ICS 


Secretary to Government (Finance and Revenue), | 
C K Rhodes, 1cs 

Secretary to Government (Transferred Depart- 

sents), H.G Dennehy,1cs (offg ) 


Assam. 


Under Secretary to Government, 3 CGohain, M A.,, 
BL 


Under Secretary (Transferred Depar'ments), 


Abdul Hye Chaudhuri BL 


Secretary to Government (Lequslative Department 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
BN Rau,Ics 


Offg Secretary to Government inthe P W D, 
E P Burke, 18 F 


Superintending Lnyneer Mr YP F Taylor 


ISF 
Under Secretary PWD Mr Desi Doyal ISE 


Assistant Secretary Finance and Revenue Depart- 
menis A V_ Jones 


Reqistrar Acsam Secretariat (Crvl), Ubaid ur 
Rahman sq 


Registrar Assam Secr tirnat (PWD) CAS 
Perry \ D 
HEADS OF DLPARTMTNTS 


Darector of Land hecords I G Registration 
etc W I Scott C1FP,1CS 


Director of Industries and Registrar of Co ope 
rate Socrety & Village Authorities I Majid 
Ics («fig ) 

D rector of Agriculture A G Brt (offg) 

Crral 


Superintendent Vetermnary Department, 


W = Harris 
Consercator of Forests Assam J S Owden (offg ) 


Comme sioner of Lrewe reg: trar of Joint Stock 
Compines issam JY A Dawson CIF ICS 


Dare tor of Surveys Tieut Col J D Campbell 


DSO RE 
Superintendent and Remembrancer of Leyal 
Affairs and Administrator General, B N Rau, 
Ics 
ee General of Polce T P M 
O Callaghan 


Director of Publie Instruction G A Small 


Inspector General of Cunl Hospitals and Prisons 
Col J P Cameron CIF 


Director of Public Health Lt Col T D Munson 
Chief Engineer, J] P Burke 


GOVERNORS 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell KC SI, K CIE, 
1921 


Sir William Sinclair Marns KCSI KCIE,1922, 
Sir Jobn Henry kerr KCST KCIF 1925 
Sir William James Reid, KCIE, Cer, 1026 


r Eebert Laune Lucas Hammonl KO?! 
Na BR, 1927 
Sur Michae) Keane, 


KCSI, CIE 1982 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’ble Maulavi Faimur Ali ; (President). 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Kt. ; (EB . 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, C.1E.,1.0.8. ..  (Hx-officio). 
Names. Constituency by which electcd. 


asians ttentictitemeniementll enone delineate momemmmeeentenneeenemnennenneteneaemntiocenttiementmmmentienttttieeemimmieiaeannan oat Sass fas ns ey OE aos Se Eres eee Tee Se eT 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


The Rev. J. J. M. Nichols-Roy aa ass Shillong (General Urban). 
Babu Sanat Kumar Das ie Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti . aig Hailakandi ditto. 
Babu Birendra Lal Das oe . : Svihet Sadar ditto. 
Babu Kalicharan Muchi ae Sunamganj ditto, 
Rai Bahadtr Nagendra Nath Chaudhuri re Habiiganj (North) ditto. 
Babu J itendra Kumar Pal ae uri “ Habiigan} (South) dition, 
Banu Chiratan Mochi .. ; é ee South Sythet aitto. 
Mr. Sasanka Mohan Das ee “a Karimganj ditto. 
Kumar Pramathesh Chandra Barua .. aa Dhubri ditto. 
Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri se - Gauhati ditto, 
Srijut Bepin Chandra Ghose... Goalpara ditto. 
Rai Bahadur Rajani Kanta Datta Chandhori, Barpata ditto. 
Rai Sahib Dalim Chandra Bara ie Tezpur ditto. 
Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb a he Mangaldaj ditto. 
Srijut Brindaban Chandra Goswami .. ; Nowgon, ditto. 
Srijut Jogendra Nath Gohain.. oe as Sibsagar ditto. 
Srijut Kasi Nath Saikia : ne - Jorhat ditto. 
Srijut Mohendra Nath Gohain.. - _ Golaghat ditto. 
Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta .. a ae Dibrugarh ditto. 
Srijut Sarveswar Barua ea <i North “Lakhimpur ditto 
The Hon'ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid .. ay Sylhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Haji Idris Ali Parlaskar Cachar ditto. 
Khan Bahadur aa Dewan n Abdur Reliim 

Chaudhuri - Sylhet Sadr (South) ditto. 
Maulavi Munawar Ali. is 25 Sunamzganj ditto. 
Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury - ‘A Habiganj (North) ditto. 
Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan.. or Habiganj (South) ditto. 
Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury | ve South Sylhet ditto. 
Maulavi Mahmud Ali sds = Karimgan) ditto. 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaoshshams 2a A Dhubri ditto. 
Maulavi Mizanar Rahman ei a se Goalpara cum South Sal- ditto. 

mara Thana. 
Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddin Ahmed i Kamrup and Darrang ditto 
cum Nowgons. 

The Hon'ble Maulavi Faiznur Ali — a Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur ditte. 
Mr. I.. J. Godwin 4 ‘a Assam Valley Planting, 
Mr. B.S. Roffey .. ae ‘ : se Ditto. 
Mr. H. W. Hockenhull .. “ne te ae Ditto. 
W.E. D. Cooper a ae sis ok Surma Valley Plantinz. 
A. McCreath : Ditto. 
The Hon ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lal Barua . Commerce end Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 


Officials, 

Vacant). H. G. Dennehy. 
EB. P. Burke. G, A. Small. 
C. K. Rhodes. 

Non-Officials. 
Sreejukta Atul Krishna Bhattacharya classes. 
Srijut Mahendra Lal Das. Subadar-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangbir Lama, 
Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Mashraf. 0.BI, I.D.5.M., (representing the mhabitants 
Rai Sahib Pyari Mohan Das. of Backward Tracta). 


Rev, Tanuram Saikia, representing the labouring Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramat Ali, Jorhat, 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan 1s an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Einpire. Itis divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square mules consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly ufider British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square mules. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 1t contaims 
868,617 inhabitants 


The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
taimous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west 1t makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
valling colour of which 1s a monotonous sight. 
But this 1s redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the Bnitish lines of communication | 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi-| 
hister the country. At the close of the First) 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as’ 
it now exists was Sic Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close borde1 system and welded | 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotial 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries. 


Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall 1s exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11? inches in a 
year. in the highlands few places receive more 
than 16 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfalt is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 8, The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 


| Chief Commissioner. 


on agriculture, provision and care of animal 
end transport. Ihe majority of the Afghan and 
the Balueh, as arule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establshment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extensiun of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the putely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fish and 
the industry 1s constantly developing. Fruit 18 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export 1s increasing. 


Education is imparted in 110 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,431 scholars, lhere 18 a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with 1ts officers stays at certain seasons such as 
Sibi and Ziarat; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts The mineral wealth of 
the Province 18 believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped Coalis mined at Sharigh and Harnai on 
the Sind Pishin Railway and in the Bolan Pass 
The output of coal in 1929 30 was 16,959 tons 
Chromite 1s extracted in the Zhob District 
near Hindubagh. The chrome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand, Lime-stone 1s 
quarried in small quantities. The output of 
cugnee during 1929-30 amounted to 17,906 
ons 


Administration. 


The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-Genera) and 
Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of admunistra- 
tion in Baluchistan 1s self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which 18 the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime. The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the investigation of crime, but alsoin the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagai 
Levy Corps. The Province does not pay for 
itself and receives large subsidies from the 
Imperial Government, 


Baluchistan. 


Agent to the Governor G nerel and Chief Com 
mission. in Baluchistan The | on’ble Mr 
AN L Cater, cIL,I08 


Revenue and Judicial Commissioner, 
J A Brett, o1F 


Secretary Publec Works Department, Bngedier 
C H Haswell cle 


Secretary o the Agent to the Governor General 
and Chief Commissioner, H Weightman 
ICs 


Poluical Agent, Zhob Major G J, Betham, 
MC 


Political Agent vn Kalat and Politwal Agent in 
charge of the Bolan Pass and of the Chagar Dis 
trict, ( P Shrine ICS 


Politveal Agent and Deputy Commissrone 
Quetta H J Todd 


Political Agent Sibi K B Sharbat khan C1k 
Po'tical Agent Lorala. Lieut Col S Williams 


Assistant Politwal Agent and Assrstant Com 
missioner Quetta Pushin Capt N > Allington 


Lt Col 


Assrstant to the Political Agent in halat and of 


Chaga, Captan 1 M H Cox IA 


4ysistant Political igent Sibi Capt RA MV 


Baltze 


Residency Surseon and Chef Medual Officer 
Bt (ol H H fhorburn CIF IMS 


Cru Surgeon Sib Major J Rodger 1% 
DTM and H (Mngland) 


Cua Surgeon Quetta Major H Wilhamson 
IMs 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS: 


This 15 a group of islands Ivimg in the Lay 
of Bengal Port Jlar the headquarters of 
the Administration = 780 miles from Calcutta 
740 mules from Madras and 360 mules from 
Rangoon with which ports there 1s regular 
(Communication by Government  chartcred 
steamers 


The total area of the Andaman Islands 1s 
2,508 square miles and that of the Nx obar 
Islands 635 square miles Of the former 15 74 
square miles are cleared and partly under 
cultivation the remaining ara bemz dense 
forest Ihe population enumerated at the 
Census of 1931 was 29 463 of whom 7 631 were 
convicts The number of convicts on alst 
March 1932 was 7 672 


PorTs —Port Blair and Bonington im the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta im the 
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Nicobars ‘limber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nicobars 

Ihe Islands are admimstered by a Chief 
Commissioner A penal settlement was es 
tablished at Port Blair in 1898 and 1s the largest 
and most important in India 

Chef Commis voner, J W Smyth,c1re Ics 


COORG. 


Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west ofthe State of Mysore Its area 
18 1,582 square niles and its population 174,976 
Coorg came under the direct protection o! the 
British Governwent during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Setingapatam. In May 1834 owiny 
to misgovernment, if was annexcd The 
Province 18 directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 1s the Resident in Mysore 
With his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg his chief author ty 18 the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration, A Legislative Council con- 
318ting of 15 elected membersand five nomuinat- 
d members was creatid in 1923 The chief 
Wealth of the country 1s agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
pruduction and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits 1t once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to Trance. 


Chief Commissvoner, Coorg, lhe Hon Lt Col 
R JC Burke 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer Merwara 1s an isolated British Pro. 
vince in Rayputana The Agent to the Gov- 
crnor Gencral in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square mules 
ard a population of 501,399 At the close of 
the Pindariwar Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818 ceded the district to the 
British Fifty five per cent of the population 
are supported bv agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton oil. 
seeds and wheat. 


Chef Commissioner, The Hon, Lt Col G D 
Ogilvie, OS1,CIE 
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Aden 


Aden was the first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed bv local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a British Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood Negotiations hiving 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatched a force 
under Major Bailie which captured Aden on 
January 19th 1839 


Aden 18 an extinct volcano five miles long 
and three broad jutting out to sea much as 
Gibraltar does having a circumference of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground The Mmghest 
peah on the wall of precipitous hills that sur 
rounds the old Crater which constitutes Aden 
1s 1725 fect above sea level Rugged spurs 
with valleys between radiate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater The penin 
sula of Little Aden adjacent to Aden proper 
was obtained by purchase m 1868 and the 
adjoming tract of Shaikh Othman 39 square 
miles in extent was subsequcntly purchased 
when in 1882 1t was found necessary to make 
provision for an overflowing popwation 
Attached to Aden iw the island cf Perm ov 
square miles in extent im the Strats of Pab el 
Mandeb at the entrance to the Red Sca The 
Kura Mura islands which were acquired from 
the Sultan of Muscat in 1504 were attached 
to the Aden Residency until 1931 when they 
were transferred to the control of the british 
Resident im the Perstan Gulf 


The whole extent of the Aden Settlement 
neluding Aden Little Aden Shaikh Othman 
and Perim 15 approximately 80 square miles 
The 1931 census showed Aden with IJittle 
Aden Shaikh Othman and Perim to have a 
population of 48 388 The population of Perm 
is 1700 largely dependent on the Goal Depot 
maimtained there by a commercial fum 


The language of the Settlement is Ar 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken 
The popwation is chiefly Arab The chief 
mdustries are salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building The crops of the tribal low 
country adjoming are jowar sesamum a little 
cotton madder a bastard saffron and a little 
mdigo In the Inlis wheat madder  fruiv 
coffee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained The difhcult problem 
of water supply has recently been solved 
An artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman karly in 1924 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour A second bore was 
started m 1928 29 and proved more productive 
than the first Five more bores have since 
been sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require 
ments of the public and ped fies Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water 


Chmate —The average temperature of the 
station 14 87 dezrees in the shade the mean 
ranzc bemg from 7o in Januarv to 98 in June 
with variations upto102 Thelulls between the 
monsoons in Mav and September are very 
oppressive But Aden 1s usually free from 
infectious diseascs and epidemus and the 
absence of vevetation the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of the drinking water consti 
tute effiaent safeguards against many maladics 
common to tropical countrnes The annual 
rainfall varies from } inch to 8} inches with an 
regular average ot 3 inches 


Aden Protectorate —Ihe principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relations with the British Government and 
their teintories and dependencies comprise 
the Aden Protectorate In April 1905 an 
Anglo Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
a convention specifying a demarcated frontier 
between the Aden Protectorate and the (then) 
Turkish Yemen stretching from Shaikh Murad 
opposite Perrm to the river Bana some 29 miles 
north east of Dhala’ and thence north east 
to the Great Desert (Rub al Khah) This 
boun lary 1s still im effect the frontier between 
the Aden Protectorate and the territores of 
‘he Imam \kechya bin Muhammad Hamid ud 
Din ot Sanaa whose tule succeeded that on 
the Porte im the (formerly Lurkish) \emen 
after the Great War The Aden Prctectorate 
stretches eastwaris to include the Hadhramaut 
and the territories cf the Sultan of Qishn 
borderm£ upon Oman and comprises in all 
about 42 000 square mules 


The Sulfan of Qishn 1s also Sultan of Sokotra 
an island about | 38. square mules in extent 
lying, off Capc Guardafui on the African coast 
Sokotra is included im the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 = 1ts population 
28 Said to be about 12 000 maimly pastoral land 
and fishing onthe coast The Aden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the Resident and 
(ommander 1m (mef Aden on bchalf of the 
Colonial Office is not directly admumustered 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained in tribal territory 


Administration —The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern 
ment of Bombay but new arrangements came 
into operation in 1928 The Imperial Govern 
ment 1s now responsible for the military and 

litical situation m Aden and the Aden 

otectorate The settlement of Aden ttself 
remains under the Government of India The 
financial settlement required by this division 
of authority provides for the payment by India 
to Imperial Revenues of £259 000 a year for three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year 
The larger amount 1s considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system of control 


The Home Governmeni 


The administrative control of the Settlement 
of Aden was transferred from the Bombay 
Government on list April 1932 when Aden 
was formed into a separate province under the 
direct control of the Government of India 

The administration 1s vested mn a Chief 
Commussioner who is also Resident and Com 
mander in Chief Since the introduction of the 
dual control referred to above the Resident s 
post 1s to be held alternatively by an Officer 
of the Indian Service and a member of the 
Colonial Service The Court of the Resident 
1s the Colomal Court of Admiralty under Act 
XVI of 1891 andits procedure as such is regula 
ted by the provisions of the Colomal Courts 
of the Admiralty Act 1890 (53 and 54 Vic 
Chapter 27) The laws in force in the Settlement 
are generally speaking those in force in India 
supplemented on certam points by special 
regulations to suit local conditions The 
management of the port 1s under the control 
of a Board of Trustees formed in 1888 Ihe 
principal busmess of the Port Trust im recent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour 
so as to allow vessels of large size to enter and 
leave at all states of the tide The police 
force consisting of land harbour and armed 
police has recently been reorganised 
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Chief Commrssroner 
Commander an-Chief, 
B R Reilly CIE OBF 


Officer Commanding British Forces Group 
Captain O T Boyd OBE MC AFC 


Judicial Assistant E Weston ICS 
Protectorate Secretary, R S Champion 


Chairman of the Port T ust and Settlement 
Lieutenant Colonel D S Johnston 


Second Assistant Major H G Rivett Carnac 
Gov rnment Agent Perrm C Davey 


and Resident and 
Lieutenant Colonel 


The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea about 
200 miles north of Perim was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1915 andis admim 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden It has an area 
of 22 square miles and a population of about 
2200 <A quarantine station for pilgrims 
travelling to Mecca from the East 1s maimtaimed 
on the island under the joint control of the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies 


Civil Administrator Captain G \V Wickham 


The Home Government. 


The 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Last India Company The affairs of the 
ompany were ofiginally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho 
tity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and mulitary 
government, and revenues of India By de 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
lasted until 1808, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of Indla 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con 
sohidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State 1s the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on ali matters relating to India He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Contro!, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India 


The Secretary of State. 


Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to give orders to every officer in Indla, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin 
tend, direct and control ali acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council no express statutory change was made, 
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Home Government of India repre 


but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that 1n practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified, only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indianinterest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested 1n 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility , others can be performed only 
In cunsultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business 1s to be transacted Though 
in practicas the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month 


The India Council. 


The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India mote 
than five years before their appointment. The 
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Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three 


Associated with the Secretary uf State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall Appoint 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
all respects 


In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions 1n lieu of a direct contri 
bation amounting to £50,000 a year The 
total cost now 18 about £230 000 = Inconformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made wherely the salary of the Secretary 
of Stateis placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall 1s 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office admunistratis e expenses 18 about £115 000 


The High Commissionership. 


The financial readjustment was accom 
panied by a highly important admunistrative 
change provided for by the Act, 1n the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments From 
October Ist, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern 
ment stores 10 England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commussioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and pensions the recruit 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I C S 
and Forest probationers after first appcint 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc The staff of the 
Stores Department 18 located at the Depot 
eff the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth 
The High Commussfoner and the fest of 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwych, W C 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £324,000 
There could be no question of adopting a dis 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior but there 
are enough Indian featurcs of ornamentation to 

claim the Eastern association of the place 

oreover the Exalubition Hall (typically Indian 
in design) has five windows on two sides for 
display cimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 


Parliament set up in 1920 qa Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years 


The Home Government 


INDIA OFFICE 
Secretary of State 


The Rt Hon Sir Samuel Hoare Bt. GCB, 
CMG@G,MP 
Under-Secretaries of State 
St Findliter Stuwart, KCB KOIE, CB8I, 


LL D 
R A Butler M P 


Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Sir Malcolm Seton, KCB 


Assistant Under-Secretaries of State 


Sir Louis Kershaw, KCSI CIE 
L D Wakely, cB 


Council 
sir Reginald A Mant, K CIF OSI 
Sir Henry Wheeler KCSI,KCIL 


Colonel Sir Umar Hayat hhan KCIE, CBI 
MVO,ADO 


Sir Denys deS Briy KCIL,OSI,CBE 
Sir Henry Strikosch G@BE 

Sir Reginald I R Glancy KCIC CSI 

bir Charles A ‘Iigart CST CIE MVO 

oir Atul C Chatterjee I PSI KCIF 

Clerk of the Councd L D Woikely CB 
Deputy Clerk of the Councld J A Simpson 


Prinaie ay to the Secretary of State 


W D Crof 
Assistant Private Secretary F F Turmtull 


Political A DC to the Secretary of State 
Lieut -Col 8’ B A Patterson, C§,I,, CI LT 


Asst,to ditto O Gruzeher, M V0 

Provate Secretary toSirI’ Stewart A T Williams 

Private Secretary to Parly Under Secretary 
H A F Rumbold 

Heads of Departments. 
SECRETARIES 

fonancual Sir Cecil Kisch, KCIF cB, DT 
Monteath cvo ObBrT,I' T Grist (Actg ) 

Public and Judicral V Dawson, CIE, R T 
Peel, McC (Acting) 

Wilitury Major Gencral 8 I Muspratt, os, 
Cc81,0I1E, DSO 

Personal Assistant Col W, W 
C1L CV,0 

Jount Secretary 8S K Brown CB CVO 

Staff Officer attached Col, G L Pepys, Dso 

Political J C Walton cB,,Mo,R H A 
Carter,OB,P J Patrick (Actg ) 
conomic and Overseas Li J Turncer,C BE 

Seriices and General and Lstablishment Officer, 
IT W A Smith,ciet 

Accountant-General, Sidney Turner 0.0 FE, FIA 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Admunutrators-General wn India 

RECORD DEPARTMENT —Superintendent of Me- 
corde W T. Ottewill, MBE, 


Auduor W.A. Sturdy, 0.B.E. 


Chitty, oma, 


The Home Government. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 


Government Director of Indian Radway Com- 
vanves ‘ R. Mowbray. 


Asst. to ditto. W. Gauld, 

LIvbrarran. Fredk.C A. Storey, M.A. 

Asst, Iabranan. H.N, Randle, M.A., D.PH. 
Sul-Ivbranian J. W. Smallwood, M.A. 


President of Medical Board forthe Examination 
of Officers of tne Indian Seriwes and Adviser 
to the Secretary of Slate on Medical matters 
May -Gen Sir Leonard Rogers, C.1.E., FRCS 


Members ofthe Medical Board Lt Col G.Mc I. 
(. Smith,oma@, Lt Col H R Dutton,cir 


Legal Aduiser and Solicitor to Secretary of State 
Sur Edward Chamier, K CIE. 


Asst Solvertor: ¥F R Marten, 0 BE. 
Information Officer H. MucGregor. 


Ordnance Consulting Officer Lt.-Col.C.E Vines, 
R.A. 


Asst todito Capt D M Cassidy, MC,RA, 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W. @. 2. 
The High Commissioner Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mitra, KCSI,KCIE,CBE 
Personal Assistant V.J G. Eayres. 
Private Secretary. W. M, Mather, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner A M.Green,1 0.5. 


Chef Accounting Officer G. H, Stoker, CE., 
O.B.F,. 

Secretary, General Department R., E. 
Montgomery. 


Indian Trade Commissioner: H. A. F, Lindsay, 
0.1 E., 0 B.E, 


Deputy dito’ H §S, Malik, 1 ¢,8, 


Secretary, Education Department 
D, LITT. (Lond.). 


T. Quayle, 


Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, S. E. 1, 


Director-General Lieut.-Col Sic Stanley Paddon, 
O.LE., 0.1 ME. 
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Director of Purchase. RB. R. Howlett 
Dvrector of Inspection F. E. Benest, M 1.2.E. 


Secretaries of State for India. 


Assumed 
charge. 
Lord Stanley (EarlofDerty) .. es 1858 


Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (Viscount Halifax) 1859 


Earl de Grey and Ripon (Marquess . 
Ripon) ies 1866 


Viscount Cranborne (Marquess of Salisbury) 1866 


Sir Stafford Northcote, pane (Earl of 
Iddesleigh) Pee fe 

Duke of Argyll ae ae -- 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury .. + » 1874 

Viscount Cranbrook 1878 


Marquis of mecneton( Pure ot Devon 


shire) 1880 
Earl of Kimberly ei a »- 1882 
Lord Randolph Churchill sé ~- 1885 
Earl of Kimberley i i .- 1886 
Viscount Cross a ai ne .- 1886 
Earl of Kimberley es om ». 1892 
H. H. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Lord George F, Hamulton ie ~» 1895 
St. John Brodrick (Viscount Midleton).. 1903 
John Morley (Viscot nt Morley) e» 1905 
The Earl of Crewe (Marquess) 1911 
Austen Chamberlain 1915 
X.S Montagu... sea 1917 
Viscount Peel 1922 
Lord Olivier 1924 
Lord Birkenhead .. 1924 
Viscount Peel a 1928 
W. Wedgwood Benn a 1929 
Sir Samuel Hoare .. ea 1931 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India 18 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315 132,537 of people—nearly one fifth 
of the human race But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration 


The area covered in the Indian States 18 675,267 | 
seventy ° 


square miles with a population of 
millions The [ndian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana with an area of 19 square miles 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than smal] holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy with a population of 
thirteen millions They include the inhospi 
table regions of Western Rajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir one of the 
most favoured spots on thse face ot thc 
globe, 


Relations with the Paramount Power. 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that 1t 1s 1mpossible even to summarise 
them. But broadly 1t may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
eame under the influence of the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their posses 
sions To this general policy howevur there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousie 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse That 1s to say, 
when there was no direct heir the Government 
considered whether public interests would be 
secured by granting the right of adoption 
Through the application of this policy, the 
states of satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
East India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
ment of itsrulers Then came the Mutiny 
{It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and af irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria 1t was set out 
that ‘‘We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunit* we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
internal peace and good government” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
rule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
uistration that the traditions of Native rule 
wre almost forgotten, was restored to the 
od Hindu ruling Louse In 1911 the Maharajah 


historic | 


of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos 
sessions On many occasions the Govern 
ment of India has had tointervene to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment or to carry on the 
administration during a long mimority, but 
always with the undeviating i:tention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed Almcst all states 
ae the right of adoption in default of 
elrs. 


Rights of Indian States. 


The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer The Chiefs have without excep 
tion, gained protection against dangers from 
without aud a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their mghts as rulers The Paa 
mount Power acts for them 1n relation to toreygn 
Powers and other Indian States The in 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except 1n case of persona! 
Jurisdiction over British subjects these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without tne per- 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in 
ternal authority The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
18 seriously threatened Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of 1ts own dominions and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rall- 
ways, the ports and the markets of British 
India Except in rare cases applied to man- 
time states they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government. 


Obligations of Indian States 


On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an oblization not to enter into relations 
with foreign nations or other states, the 
authority of their rulers has no existence out: 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes Buitish subjects Where  forergr 
interests are concerned the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause cf offence is 
Ziven by 1t8 subordinate allies All Indian 
States alike are under an oblig.ution to refer 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian Statce 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 


The Indian States. 


orescribed by the Paramount Power. Althcugh 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manncr oi 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect. to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logicand public opinion have 
endorsed the principle which Lord Canmne 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to set right such seriouz abuses 
ina Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporaly charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
subject to the contro! of Parliament, Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other speeified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
by the British courts which possess it. The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing. Where cap. 
tonments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic 
tron both over the cantonment and the civil 
stution is exercised by the suzerain power. 


Political Officers. 


Tue powers oi the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule reside in the states themselves, In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
‘esidents or Politica! Agents. These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication — be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its Foreign Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
he consulted. Political Agents are similarls 
einployed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Governments butin the petty state: 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they lie. 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General. 


Closer Partnership. 


Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care has been de 
voted to the education of the sons of Ruling 
Chiefs, tirst by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges forthe purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore, The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 
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noble families, The spread of higher educa- 
tion bas placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities, Ip 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal. Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence, Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard ofthe troops in the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Tmperia! 
Service Troops; but are now designated 
Indian State Forces: they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians; but they are 
mmspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General, Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men ; their armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
|service often under their own Chiefs, on 
| the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
‘and im the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1905-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatorics 
to the Crown ‘The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in the internal affairs 
of the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when he said :— 


“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference sn the internal affairs of the 
Native States. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression jt natu- 
rally follows that the ImpenaJ Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in which it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But the 
relationship of the Supreme Gov2tnment to 
the State is one of suzerainty, The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of interference with the latter in their own 
affairs.’ 
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The Indian States—Hyderaoud 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam exercises full sovereignty within 
his dominions grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects Before 1919 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the \1zam with Assistant Minister 
but an Executive Council was established which 
now consists of seven members A Legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official 6 non official and 2 extraordinary 
1s responsible for making laws The adminis 
tration 18 carried on by a regular system of 
departments on limes similar to those followed 
in British India The State 1s divided into two 
divisions—Telingana and Mahratwara—15 
districts and 103 Talukas Local Boards are 
constituted in each District and Taluka The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note Issue 
The rupee known as the Osmania Sicca ex 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of 116108 to 100 There 1s a 
State postal service and stamps for internal 
purposes The Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of 18 531 troops of which 5971 are 
classed as regular troops and 12 560 as irregular 
In addition to these there are two battalions 
of Imperial Service Troops 1 041 strong 


Finance —Hyderabad State 1s by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States having a revenue 
in its own currency of about 84 crores which 1s 
approximately the same as that of the Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State After many vicissi 
tudes its finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a large annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve of eight crores 
has been built up This is being used partly 
as a sinking fund for the redemption debt and 
partly for the development of the resources 
of the State The Budget estimates for the pre 
sent year show a revenue of 809 54 lakhs under 
service heads and an expenditure of 787 51 
lakhs inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development famine insurance and reserve for 
re organisation The capital expenditure pro 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 84 24 
lakhs which includes 25 42 lakhs for completion 
of large irmgation projects and 93 33 lakhs 
for the construction of feeder lines The year 
opened with a cash balance of 252 30 lakhs 
which 1s expected to be about 160 73 lakhs 
by the end of the year The Government loans 
stand at 117 for long term issues 


Production and Industry —The principal 
industry of the State 1s agriculture which 
maintains 57 per cent of the population The 
common system of land tenure 1s ryotwar) 
About 55 per cent of the total area 1s directly 
administered by the State The rest consists 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam which comprise about one tenth of the 
total area of the State and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paigah nobles The total land 
revenue 18 over 3 crores The principal food 
crops are mullet and rice the staple money 
crops cotton which is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oilseeds Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which 1s the 


longest staple indigenous cotton in India The 
total area under cotton exceeds 34 million acres 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of southern 
India 18 dependent on it for such coal as 1s 
transported by raul The chief mine is situated 
at Smngarent which is not far trom BeZwada 
junction on the Calcutta Madras line The 
chief manufacturing industry 1s based on the 
cotton produced in the State There are four 
large mills in existence and others are likely 
to be established while about one third of the 
cloth worn m the Dominions 18 produced on 
local hand looms There are about 286 ginning 
and pressing factories in the cofton tracts and 
also a number of tanneries and flour mulls the 
total number of factories (as defined in the 
Hyderabad kactory Act) of all kinds in the 
State being 387 The Shahabad Cement Co 
which has been established at Shahabad on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line not far 
from Wad! supphes the whole of southern India 
with cement and has at present an annual output 
of 123 071 tons 


Taxation —Apart from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 Oo 
crores the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at 166 lakhs 
and 111 lakhs respectively After these come 
interest on investments (55 lakhs) rauways 
(54 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs) The 
customs revenue 1s derived from an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent on all imports and 
exports 


Communications —One hundred and thirty 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State also 33 miles of 
metre gauge line from Masulipatam to Marmagoa 
At Wadi on this section the broad gauge system 
of the Nizam 5 State Railway takes off and run 
ning east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reacdes the Calcutta Madras line at Bezwada a 
total length of 352 miles From Kazipet near 
Warangal on this line a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi Hrom Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
north west for 386 miles to Manmad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Calcutta A metre gauge line also runs south 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubnagar 
nearly to the border and 1s now linked up with 
Kurnool on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway Branch lines exist from Purna to 
Hingoli Parbhani to Purta Karipalli to Kotha 
gudium and Vikharabad to Bidar which last 
18 bemg extended to Purte Thus with branch 
lines there are now 769 miles of broad gauge 
and 656 of the metre gauge in the State The 
Barsi Light Railway owns a short extension 
from Kurdwadi on the Bombay Madras line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District The Nizams 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April 1930 when it was pur- 
chased by the Nizams Government The 
road system is being ey extended in accor 
dance with a well considered programme 
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Education.—The Osmania University at Executive Council—Raja Rajayan Rajah 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in Sir Kishen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the Saltanath. G.C.1.E., President; Nawab Waliud 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English Dowlah Bahadur Education, Medical and Mili- 
being taught as a compulsory language. It tary Departments; Members : Nawab Sir Akbar 
has two First Grade Colleges, four Intermediate Hydari, Finance and Railway Member ; Lt.-Col. 
Colleges, a Medical College, an Engineering Sir R H.Chenevix Trench, 0.1.E., 0.B.E., Revenue 
College and a Training College forteachers. The and Police Member; Nawab Lutfud Dowlah 
Nizam’s College at Hyderabad (first grade), is Bahadur, Judicial Member; Nawab Aqueel, 
however, affiliated to the Madras University Jung Bahadur, Public Works Member: Nawab 
In 1930-31 the total number of educational Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Political Member. 
Institutions were 4,285, the number of Primary British Resident ~The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Sir 
inte be particular having been largely Terence Keyes, C.M.G., 0.8.1, 0.LE. 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all and was succeeded by the present ruler 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the His Highnes Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar 
noith and the north-west where it is bounded Jahadur, G.0.8.1., G.B.E., who was installed 
by the districts of Dharwar and iJorth Canara in 1902, In November 1913 the Instrument of 
respectively and towards the south-west by Transfer was replaced by a Treaty which indi- 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each witha cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
distinct character of its own—the hill country between the British Government and the State 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading of Mysore. In 1927, the Government of India 
valleyeand plains (the maidan) ontheeast. The remitted in perpetuity Rs. 10$ lakhs of the 
State has an area of 29,483 square milesinclud- annual subsidy which till then had stood at 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

Bangalore and a population of 6,557,302 of Administration —The City of Mysore is the 
whom over 92 per cent. are Hindus. Kannada Capital ot the State, but Bangalore is the 
is the language of the State. Administrative headquarters. His Highness 

History.—The ancient history of the country ‘the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 
is varied and interesting. ‘Tradition connects Stat. end the administration is conducted 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend under his control, by the Dewan and 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Rama- two Members of Council. The High Court 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to consisting of three Judges is the highest 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
the country formed part of Asoka’s Kmpire in two constitutional Houses in the State— 
the third century B.C. Mysore then came the Representative Assembly and the Legisla- 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From tive Council. The Represertative Assembly was 
about the third to the eleventh century A.D. established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- Government, and its powers and functions have 
western portion by the Pallavas and the been increased from time to time by similar 
central and the southern portions by the Gangas. orders of Government. Under the scheme of 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of constitutional developments announced in 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, been vlaced on a statutory basis and given a 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to anendin gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- tion XVIII of 1923. The franchise has been 
gore was next connected with the Vijayanagar extended and the disqualification of women on 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
Mvsore became associated with the present vote and standing as candidates for election 
ruling dynasty. At first tributary to the domi- has been removed. The privilege for moving 
nant empire of Viiayanagar, the dynasty attain- resolutions on the general principles and 
ed its independence after the downfall of Vija- policy underlying the budget and on matters ot 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh- public administration has been granted in addi- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
the hands of Hyder Ali and then his son, Tippu sentations about wants and grievances and of 
Sultan. Jn 1799, on tne fall of Seringapatam, interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
the British Government restored the State also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
comprisea within its present limits, to the an- | of new tayes and on the general principles of ali 
client dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri | measures of legislation beforé their introduction 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III, Owing to | into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts get Session (formerly birthday Session) and the 
of the country the management was assumed by | Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the | special session oof the Assembly to be 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person summoned only for Government business. 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur! The strength of the Legislative Council has 
ander conditions and stipulations laid down in been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
an Instrument of Trausfer. That ruler with | and 30 are non-official members, The Council 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- | which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
dri Iyer, K.0,8.1., as Dewan, brought Mysore to | discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
& State of great prosperity. Ile died in 1894, of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
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ministration 18, under the reformed constitu 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants The Dewan 13 the Ex 
officio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council 


The Legislative Council has a Public 
Accounts Committee which examunes the audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed 1n 1ts Budget grant 


Standing Committees —With a view to en 
large the opportunities of non official represen 
tatives of the people to influence the everydav 
administration of the State three Standing Com 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council 
have been formed, one 1n connection with Rail 
way, Electrical and P W Departments the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita 
tion and Public Wealth and the third in connec 
tion with Finance and Taxation 


All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end of 1930 31 was 2,149 of which 
501 were in the Mysore Lancers, 132 in the 
Mysore Horse, and the remaiming 1516 in the 
Infantry Animal Transport Corps, was 
replaced by the Mechanical Transport which 
consists of 2 lorries (six wheeler lorries) and 4 
commercial lorries with the necessary staff 
The total annual cost 1s about 17 lakhs of 
rupees The cost of the Police Admunistration 
during 1930 31 was about 19 lakhs 


Agriculture —Nearly three fourths of the 
population are employed tn agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure 1s ryotwari 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola 
millets, gram and sugar cane and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sunhemp Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next fo Gold Mining The Department of Agri 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations mvestigations 
and experiment There are six Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Babbur, Marthur 
Nagenahally, Hunsur and the coffee experimental 
Station at Balehonnur A live stock section has 
been organised which has been taking necessary 
steps for the improvement of live stock A cattle 
breeding station has beenestablished at Parva 
tharayanakare, near Ajyampur in the Kadur 
District, with a sub station at Basur A Serum 
Institute has been opened at Bangalore for the 


—— 
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manufacture of serum and varus for inoculation 
against rmderpest 


Industries and Commerce —A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised 10 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus 
tries and Commerce in the State Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking exper! 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information 1n industrial and commer 
cial matters The department has under ts 
contro! the following demonstration factories— 
The Government Soap Factory Government 
Porcelain Factory and the Central Industrial 
Workshop The Department has a well equipped 
staff to undertake the drilling of boreholes for 
meeting the requirements of drinking’ water 
in the rural areas Mysore is the largest pro 
ducer of Silk mn India, and the care and develop 
ment of this industry 1s entrusted to a Depart 
ment of Sericulture in charge of a Superintendent 
subject to the general control of the Director of 
Industries and Commerce Arrangements have 
been made for the supply of disease free seed and 
a central and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work Witha view to demons 
trate and impart instructions in the utilisation 
of the high grade silk produced in the State 
Government have recently established a silh 
Weaving Factory and Dyeing and Finishing 
Works at Mysore The sandalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis 13 
now working on a commercial scale A factory 
is working at Mysore A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur 
poses of manufacturing ehareoal pig iron dis 
tilling wood-alcohol and developing subsidiary 
industries A newyipe foundry was opered 
there for the manufacture of pipes which 
are In great demand in several towns in India 
The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills contaming rich deposits of iron 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100000 horse-power of electric 
energy A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appoimted to look after the interest of 
the trade and Industrv of the State 


Finances —The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget est1 
mate for 1930 31 and budget for 1931-32 were 
as below —- 


Year Receipts Disbursements Surplus | Deficits 
Rs Rs Rs Rs 

1925-26 3 46 36 960 3 46 02 636 34 324 

1926-27 3 38 69 349 3 47,39 906 8 70 557 
1927-28 360 809 2 3 60,40 350 40 623 
1928 29 374907 981 3 74 02 395 55 586 

1929-30 375 40 314 8 7a 34,720 5 594 

1930~-31 3 32 35 293 3 94 29 342 61 94049 
1931-82 (Revised) 3 48 83 000 3,67 40 000 18,57,000 
1932-33 (Budget) 3,52 72,000 3,62,60,000 9,88 000 
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Hydro-Electric and Irrigation Works — 
The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram and this fall 
was harnessed 1n the year 1902 for the develop 


12000 H P for supplying power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Mining Companies and incidentally 
for bghting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands the ‘ Krishnarajasagara Reservoir 

called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed The storage from the reser 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up te 40 00 H P will also bring under 
r-vation about 1 20 000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought The new Canal Works were started 
m1927 and the main canalis named the Irwin 
Canal after Jord Irwin the then Viceroy Full 
advantage 1s being taken of the available elec 
tric power for small industries and the elec 
trification of towns and lift irrigation 


Education --A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916 
It 1s of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja s 
and Maharanis Colleges at Mysore and five 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 





for women 
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men located at Mysore The Maharani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for Women 
There are 34 High Schools of which 5 are for 


girls, 312 Middle Schools of which 28 are for 
“girls 
ment of clectric power, to the extent of about | 


Provision has been made for teaching 
several vocational subjects in general schools 


| with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 


and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after ther High School life There 
are 10 [raining Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and Primary Schools 3 of them are 
The control over Primary Education 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Llementary Educational Regulation of 1930 
and the I ocal Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 20 years ‘Lhere are also schools for 1m 
parting mstruction in Agricultural Commercial 
Fngineerin, and other lechnical subjects There 
were altogether 8 315 schools on 31st March 1931 
with a strength of 3 23046 pupils This gives 
one school to every 3 54 square miles of the 
area and to every 704 persons of the population 
Ihe total expenditure on Education was Rs 
5847772 yielding an average of Rs 1210 
per head of population 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
R J C Buke 

Dewan —Amin ul Mulk Sir Mirza M Ismail 
CIF, OBE 

Members of the Executive Council —Rajkarya- 
prasakta Diwan Bahadur M N Krishna Rao 
BA kirst Member of Council Rajamantrapra 


Mysore The colleges are efficiently equipped vina kh Matthan Ba Second Member of 
and organised and there 1s a training college for Council 
BARODA, 


The State of Baroda 1s situated yartl, m 
(rsujerat and partly in hathiawar Itis divided 
into four district blocks (1) the southern district 
of Navsar1 near the mouth of the Tapti river 
and mostly surrounded by British territory 
(2) central district north of the Narbada im 
which hes Baroda the capital city (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad the district of Mehsana 
and (4) tothe west inthe peninswla of hathiawar 
the district of Amreli formed of scattered tracts 
of land he area of the State 1s 8164 square 
miles the population 1s 2 443 007 of whom over 
four fifths are Hindus 


History —The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705 In later expeditions Puilaj1 
Gaekwar who mav be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family greatly distinguished 
himself Songhad was the headquarters tull 
1766 After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
in Gujerat His son Dama). finally captured 
Baroda in 1734 since then 1t has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad 1n 1753 after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah he contmued to add to his territory 
He died 1n 1768 leaving the succession 1n dispute 
between two rival sons He succeeded in turn 
by hissons Sayaj1 Rao I Fattesing Rao, Manna): 


Rao and Govind Rao The last died in 1800 
and was succceded by Anand Rao A period 
(f political mstability ensued which was ended 
in 1802 by the help of the Bombay Government 
who established the authorit} of Anand Rao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda it was arranged 
anter alia that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged §§ Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Bayi Rao Peshwa 
the Pindar: hordes and Holkar But from 1820 
to 1841 when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Carnac 
Governor of Bombay 111841 Ganpat Raosue 
ceeded Sayaj1 RaoII in 1847 During his rule 
the political supervision of Baroda was transfer 
red to the Supreme Government His successor, 
Khande Rao who ascended the gadi m 1856 
introduced many reforms He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny He was succeeded by 
his brother Mathar Rao mn 1870 Malhar Rao 
deposed m 1875 for notorious misconduct 
and gross misgovernment, but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col Phayre the Resident was not proved 
Sayaj1 Rao IIT a boy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended fgom a distant branch of the 
family was adopted as heir of Khande Rao m 
1875 and 1s the present Gaekwar He was 
invested with full powers in 1881. 
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Administration —An executive council 
consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carties on the admunistration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja who 1s assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of de 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those in 
British India The State 1s divided into four 
Prants each of which 1s sub divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are 1n all 42 
Attempts have for some years been made to res 
tore village autonomy and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of ascheme for 
local self government Theresa Legislative De 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
1s responsible for making laws There is also 
a Legislative Council, consisting of nominated 
and elected members A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the 
State and hears all final appeals From the 
decisions of the High Court appeals lie m certain 
cases to the Maharaja who decides them on the 
advice of the Huzur NyayaSabha The State 
Army consists of 5086 Regular forces and 
3,806 Irregular forces 


Finance —In 192930 the total receipts of 
the State were Rs 2 09,56 000 and the disbur 
sements Rs 2,39 03000 The principal Revenue 
heads were —Land Revenue Rs 1,17 48 000, 
Abkanri, Rs 2249000, Oprum Rs 4 46 000 
Railway, Rs 1350000 Interest Rs 16 94 000 
Tribute from other States Rs 6,37,000 British 
Currency was introduced in 1901 


Production and Industry.— Agriculture and 
pasture support 63 per cent of the people 
The principal crops are rice wheat gram castor 
oil, rapeseed poppy, cotton, san hemp tobacco 
sugarcane, Maize and garden crops The 
greater part of the State 1s held on ryotwari 
tenure The State contaims few munerals 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Sonzar 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked There are 80 industrial or commercial 


BALUCHISTAN 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela 

Katat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marn 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
the vhiefs of the Brahui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is head. The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela. The inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuis or Baloch, both bemg Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Las 


Bela 18 80,410 sq. miles The country is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000 


The relations of Kalat with the British Govern 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 


of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed | 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the. 
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concerns in the State registered under the State 
Companies’ Act There are four Agricultural 
Banks and 1,047 Co operative Societies in the 
Baroda State 


lunications —The B B &CI Rallwav 
crosses part of the Navsar1 and Baroda prants 
and the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes 
through the Kadi prant A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants in addition to which the Tapti 
Vallev Railway and the Baroda Godhra Chord 
hne (B B & C I ) pass through the State 
The Railways owned by the State are about 
707 59 miles in length The total milcage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State 1s 
405 and 932 respectively 


Education —The Education Department 
controls 2 735 imstitutions of different kinds mm 
80 of which English 1s taught The Baroda 
College is affilated to the Bombay University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State 1s in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education It 
maintains a system of rural and travellinz 
libraries Eighteen per cent of the population 
is returned in the census as literate Tota) 
expense on Education is Rs 34 30 (lakhs) 


Capital City —Baroda City with the canton 
ment has a population of 112 862 It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and ofhces and it 18 crowded with 
Hindu temples ‘The Cantonment is to the 
north west of the city and 1s garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion ot the Indian Army 


Ruler —His Highness’ karzandi1 hhas 1 
Dowlat 1 Engishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao ITI 
Gaekwar Scena hhas khel Samshcr Bahadur 
G@CSI @cIk Lib Maharaja of Baroda 


Resvdent —Liut Col J LR Weir 
Dewan —Su V T krishnamachari, “IE 


AGENCY. 


of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad 


The Khan 1s assisted in the admuinistrattou 
of the State by a Wazir1 Azam, at prescot a 
retired officer of the British service The 
Governor Generals Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises genera] 
political supervision over the State The revenue 
of the State is about Rs 13 51,00, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs 3,50,000 per 
annum The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Nawab Bahadur Mir Sir Muhamud 
Azam Jan,@O1E. He was born in 1869 


Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river, 
Area 7,132 square miles, population 50,696, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans The cstimated 


Government. There are alao agreements average revenue is about Rs 3,2/,000 The 
auth Kalat in connection with the construction | Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession | by agreement with the British Government to 
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conduct the administration of his State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-General’s 
Agent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat The Jam also employs 
an approved Wazir, to whose advice he 1s subject 


I7I 
and who assists him generally in the transaction 


of State business. 


Agent tothe Governor-General for Baluchwtan — 
Hon’ble Mr A. N. L. Cater, C1 8, 1.0.8, 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana 18 the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 131,770 square 
miles, which includes 19 Indian States one 
chiefship oneestate, and the small British district 
of Aymer Merwara It 1s bounded on the west 
by Sind on the north west by the Punjab State 
of Bahawalpur on the north and north east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwahor while the southern boun 
dary runs across the central region of India 1n 
an irregular zigzag line Of the Indian States 
(hiefship and estate 18 are Rajput 2 (Bharatpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat and one (Tonk)is Mahome 
dan The chief administrative control of the 
British district 1s vested ex officioin the political 
officer who holds the post of Governor General s 
Agent for thesupervision of the relations between 
the several Indian States of Rajputana and the 
Government of India For administrative 
purposes they are divided into the following 
groups — Bikaner Sirohi and Alwar in direct 
relations with the Agent to the Governor General 
Lastern Rajputana Agency 4 States (Bharatpur 
Dholpur, Karanlt and kotah) MHaraoti and 
Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundi, Jhalawar 
Shahapura and Ionk), Jaipur and Western 
Rajputana States Residency 4 States (Jaipur 
Jodhpur Jaiselmer and Kishangarh and Lawa 
Estate) , Mewar Residency and Southern Rajpu 
tana States Agency 4 States (Mewar Dangarpur, 
Banswara and Pratabgarh and the Kushalgarh 
Chiefship) 


The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end toend. The tract to the north- 
west of the hillsis, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert 1n the far west to compara 
tively fertile lands to the north-east To the 
south-east on the Aravall) Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
Tanges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers 


Communications —The total length of rail 
Ways 1n Kajputana 18 3,259 miles, of which 100 
are the property of the British Government 
fhe B B.&C.1. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
Tuns from Ahmedabad to Bandiku: and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian Stat* railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hydervbad (Sind) and to Bikaner, 


Inhabitants —-Over 50 per cent. of the popu 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per rent. of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
Material substances; personal and domestic 
Service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent. and commerce for 24 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Rajasthani. 
Among castes and tmbes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Rajputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhila, Malis and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of- course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 


land to a very large extent, either as receivers of , 


Tent or as cultivators. By reason of their 
position a8 integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling, chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India , and their social] prestige may be measured 
by observing that there 1s hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Ra)pnt stocks. 


The population and area of the States are as 
follows — 


Areain Population 





Name of State s$quare In 
— miles 1931 
In direct political relations 
with AGG — 

Bikaner 23 31 936,218 
Sirohi 1,958 216,528 
Alwar 3,158 749,751 

VUewar Residency and S R 

S d4gency — 
Udaipur 12 694 1,564,910 
Banswara 1606, 225,106 
Dungarpur 1 447 227,544 
Partabgarh 886 66,539 
hushalgarh 340, 35,564 
ship) 
Jarpur andthe Western Ray | 
putana States Residency — 

Jaipur 15,579 2,631,775 
Jodhpur 35,016 2,125,982 
Jalsalmer 16,062 76,255 
Kishangarh 858 85,744 
Lawa (Estate) 19 2,790 

Haraoti and Tonk Agency - 
Bundi 2 220 216,722 
lonk 2,553 317,360 
Jhalawar 810 107,890 
Shahpura 405 54,233 

Eastern States Agency — 
Bharatpur 1,978 486,954 
Dholpur 1,221 254,986 
karaull 1,242 140,525 
Kotah 5,684 68 804 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was toand- 
edin about 6464.D. The capital city is Udaipur 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which 1s crowned by 
fills Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in tho middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, 4.C.8.1.. 
KCIE, who succeeded his iather the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, Gcst., 
G.0IB,G0.V.0 , in 1930, 18 the Premier Rulin 
Prince of Rajputana. The revenue an 
expenditure of the State are now about 
806 lakhs. Its archeological remains are 
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numerous, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found 


Banswara State 18 the southernmost State 
of Rajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Southern Rajputana States The area of the 
State is 1 946 square miles and the population 
2 60 670souls It 1s thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of Rajputana Banswara with 
Dungarpur originally formed acountry known 
as Bagar which was, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1529, held by certam Rajput Rulers of 
the Ghelot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Rawal Udai Singhy1 the ruler of Bagar about 
1529, his territory was divided between his two 
sons Prithwi Rajjl and Jagmal Singhyjl, and 
the descendants of the two families are now 
respectively the Rulers of Dungarpur and 
Banswara Where the town of Banswara now 
stands there was a large Bhil pal or colony under 
a powerful Bhil Chieftain, named Wasna who 
was defeated and slain by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhj) about 1530 The name of Banswara 1s 
by tradition said to be a corruption of Wasnawara 
or the country of Wasna Others assert that 
the word means the country (wara) of bamboos 
(bans) Nearly three centuries after its founda 
tion by Maharawal Jagmal Singh)1, Maharawal 
Bijai Singhj1 anxious to get rid of the supremacy 
of the Mahrattas offered to become a tributary 
to the British Government In 1818 a definite 
treaty was made with his successor, Maharawal 
Umed Singhji Banswara has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajputana 
it looks at its best just after the rains The 
principal rivers are the Mah), the Anas, the Eran 
the Chap and the Haran 


The present Ruler is His Highness Rayan Rat 
Mahaiaja Dhiray Maharawalj) Sahib Shree 
Pirthi Singhji1 Bahadur, who was born on July 
15, 1888, and 1s the 21st in descent from 
Maharawal Jagmal Singhj: His Highness 
was educated in the Mayo College, and 
succeeded his father in 1914 Huis Highness 1s 
entitled to a salute of 15 guns The State is 
ruled by His Highness the Maharawalji Sahib 
Bahadur with the assistance of the Diwan and 
the Home Minister, and the Judicial and the 
Legislative Council, of which the Diwan 1s the 
President and the heir apparent, Mahara) Raj 
Kumar Sahib Shri Chandraveer Singhyi Sahib 
18 Senlor Member The revenue of the State 1s 
about 7 lakhs and the expenditure 1s about the 
same 


Diwan —Mr R K Chatterjee, BA, Bar at 
Law 


Home Minister —Mr Nand Lal Banerjee 


Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country called the Bagar 
It wasinvaded by the Mahrattas in 1818 
Asin other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became mecessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
Gadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chitor, when driven away by Kuttipal 
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of Jalor, fled to Bagdad aud killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur The present Chiefis His Highness 
Rai Rayan Maharajadhiraj Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhyi Bahadur born on 7th March 
1908, succeeded on 15th November 1918 and 
assumed charge of the administration on the 
l6th February 1928 No railwav line crosses 
the territory, the nearest railway station 
Udaipur, being 65 miles distant and Talad on 
Ahmedabad side, being about 70 miles distant 
Revenue about 64 lakhs. 


Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded inthe sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(1770 1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sahm Shaki Rs 72700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States),in leu of 
Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov 
ernment was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was tahen under protection 
was madein1818 The tribute to Holkaris paid 
through the British Government and in 1904 
was converted to Rs 36,350 British currency 
The present ruler 1s His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1903 and 
succeeded in 1929 The State 18 governed by 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee ot 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 5} lakhs , expenditure nearly 54 
lakhs The financial administration 18 under 
the direct supervision of the State 


Jodhpur State, 1s the largest in Rayputana 
with an area of 35,016 miles and a population of 
21 millions, of which 83 per cent are 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalmans and the rest 
Jains and Animists The greater part of the 
country 18 an aridregion It improves gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile land 
as 1t proceeds from West to East The rainfall 
1s scanty and capricious There are no perenni1l 
rivers and the supply of sub soil water 18 very 
limited The only important river is Luni 


The Maharaja of Jodhpur 1s the head of the 
Rathor clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama the deified King of Ayodhya The 
earliest known King of the Clan named 
Abhimanyu, lived in the fifth century, from 
which time their history 18 Increasingly clear 
After the breaking up of their kingdom at Kanauj 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459 He had abolished the tax 
levied by Hussain Shah of Jaunpur from Hindu 
pilgrims at Gaya His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of his time having an army of 80,000 Rajputs 
and the Emperor Humayun when expelled by 
Sher Shah in 1542 AD had Bought refuge with 
him Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udai Singh, 
In recognition of his deeds of valour was created 
a ‘Sawai Raja’ with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
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3 300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh I with whom the secret hostilities 
of Emperor Aurangzeb are well known was once 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a great 
defender of the Hindus and their temples He 
was also a patron of learning and himself wrote 
books on Philosophy, Prosudy and other pro 

found subjects After his demise Aurangzeb 
confiscated Marwar and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to pass 8 years in hiding In 
mountains and subsequent 20 years in constant 
wars with Aurangzeb 8 armv with the help of 
his nobles chief of whom was the famous hero 
Durga Dass before he ascended the throne of 
Marwar In the time of Maharaja Byey Singh 

a later descendant of the same line one of the 
richest districts iz, Godwar was finally 
acquired from Mewai and annexed to Marwar 

The State entered into a treaty of alhance with 
the British Government in 1818 


The present ruler Major His Highness Raj 
Rajeshwar Saramad Raja’ Hind Maharaja 
Dhia} Maharaia Sri Sir Umaid Singh)! 
Sahib Bahadur GC IT KCSI KCVO 1s 
the head of Rathors and 1s the 32nd rwer from 
Rao Sihajl His Highness was born on &th 
July 1903 and 1s now In the 29th year of his age 
He succeeded his elder brother on 3rd October 
1918 He was educated at the Mayo College 
Ajmer and wasinvested with full ruling powers 
on 27th January 1923 In October of the same 
year he was granted the rank of honorary 
Captam in the Biitish Army made a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Victorian Order m 
March 1921 and was elevated to the Rank of 
Honorary Major in June 1923 He was created 
K CSI _ on 8rd June 1920 and invested with 
GCIL on the Ist January 1930 His 
Highness was married in November 1921 and 
has three sons and one dtughter the hen 
apparent being Maharaj kumar Sr) Hanvant 
Singhjt Sahib born on 16th June 1923 His 
Highne s the Waharaja Silub Bahadur his one 
younger brother Mahar1j1 S11 Ajit Singhyi Sahib 
and twosisters the elder of whom1s Maharani of 
Jaipur and the younger the Miharani of Rewa 


His Highness 1s greatly interested in educa 
tional athletic and progressive institutions 
generally of modern times both tin India and 
abroad and has always exhibited his sympathy 
with them by liberal donations An example of 
this can be easily found in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Highness for founding the 
Irwin Chair of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu 
University He 1s a heen sportsman Polo 
player and first rate shot His favourite past 
times are plg sticking fishing, shooting pho 
tography and air puloting 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
his own territories and 17 guns elsewhere 

The administration 1s carried on with the aid 
of a State Council composed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur President 
Mr J W Young OBL, (Indian Finance 
Department), (Ag Vice President and } mance 
Member, Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singh! 
MA LIB Judicial Member Rao Bahadur 
Rao Raja Narpat Singh Member in Waiting 
and Munshi Himmat Singh)t MA _ Revenue 
Member Theres also an Advisory (ommittee 
representing the greit body of Sardais who 
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hold as much as five sixths of the total area to 
ald the administration with opinion on matters 
affecting general customs and u*age in the 
country 


The revenue of the State during the year 
1930 31 was Rs 1 36 52 000 and the expenditure 
Rs 11264000 The Jodhpur Ratlway extend 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchaman Road with 
its branches on all sides in the territories of the 
State is the principal railway whiletheB B & 
( I Railway runs across a portion of the South 
Fastern Border ‘The famous marble quarries 
of Makrana as well as the salt lake at Sambhar 
are situated in Jodhpur territory 


Jaisalmer State 1sone of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
Square miles The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded 1n 1156, 
and the State entered into an alliance of perpe 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored tothe State The present Ruling 
Prince 18 His Highness Maharajadhirajya Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singh) Bahadur, K C 8.1 
Revenue about four lakhs 


Sirohi State 18 much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature 1s Mount Abu, 5,650 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capita] 
oi: Sirohi was builtin 1429 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted 1n 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness mMahatajadhira} Maharao Shri Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadur GCIE, KCS1. 
lhe State 15 ruled by the Maharao with the 
assistance of Munisters and other officials 
Revenue about 104 lakhs 


Jaipur :s the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
vana It consistsfor the most pirt of level and 
opencountry It wasknownto the ancients as 
Matsya Desh,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned 1n the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, the five Pandava brothers during 
their last period of exile resided Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified. 


Ihe Maharaja of Ja:rpuris the head of the 
huchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
trom Kush 30n of Rama, King of Ayodhya 
the famous hero of the famous epie poem, the 
Ramayana This dynasty in Lastern Rajpu 
tana dates as iar back as ninth century A D 
Dulha Rai,one of its most early rulers, mace 
Amberthe capitalof the Statein 1037 A D 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at thehead of the army of Prithvi Ra) 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghon 
in the hhyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazm Prithv: Rajhad given his sister in 
marriage to him, History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom thefollowing require particular 
mention Man Singh, 1590-1615 He was a 
victomous genera), intrepid commander and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country Dunwe most 
troublous times, he maintaimed Impena! autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the bnihant character 
of Akbar’stiame. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh II 
(1700—44) was the first town planner in India 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
80 named afterhim. During histime,the State 
acquired great power and fame He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and 18 famous for his astroncmical observa 
tories which he built at several important cen- 
tresinindia. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers Maharaja Sawai Ram Singh, 
1835-1880 He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time He encouraged 
art and learning He embellished the cit) 
In Various ways and improved the administra 
tion and matenal condition of the people 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh IJ, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja 
His administration was charactenzed by yreat 
liberality, cathohcity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well hnown His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the trad) 
tions of his house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount power He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness’ 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 


are enormous and too numerous to detail. 


His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th January 1924, from 
whom he has a daughter and a son and heir 
(6 22nd October 1931), and his second 
marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Sumer Singhj1 Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on the 24th Aprul 1932 
Hestutied at the Woolwich Miltary Academy 
in England and promises to be an ideal ruler 
having eiven abundantevidence already of the 
keen and sympathetic interest be takes in al] 
that concerns the welfare of his people and 
mankind in general 


His Highnese the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
1931 A Chief Court of Judicature was establish- 
ed in 1921 The army consists of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Transport and Artillery. The normal 
revenue 18 about one crore and twenty-five lakhs 
and the expenditure about one crore and twenty 
lakhs According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 26,30,977 In area 
1t.18 16,682 square miles 


Kishangarh State 18 in the centre of Raj 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 90,000), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generall 
flat and fertile. The Ruling Princes of Kishangar 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 


son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who. 
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founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611 The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Rajhal 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur He was born on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip 
loma Examimation He was married to the 
sister of Rajya Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915 He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Gadi on the 
24th November 1926 He aaministers the State 
with the help of a Council Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs, 


Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana 18 
a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States It formerly belonged to Juipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to ita present State. The Thahurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefship on 31st December 
1929 Thechiefshipis under minority Adminis 
tration Revenue about Ks 50,000 


Bundi State 18 a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajyputana The Ruler o1 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the gountry occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors 1n the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 1818 The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shri Ishwar) 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927, His Highness 15s entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Revenue about 12 lakhs, 
Cxpenditure nearly the same. 


Tonk State —Partlyin Rajputana and partly 
in Central India consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghan tribe Lhe founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan Bahadur, 
General of Holkar’s Army from 1798 1806 
Holkar bestowed grants of land on him in 
Rajputana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
State The present Ruler of the State is His 
Highness Said ud-Daula, Wazir ul-Mulk Nawab 
Hafiz Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Saulat i Jang who ascended the Masnad 1n 1930 
The administration 1s conducted by the Nawab 
in consultation with the Council of four members, 
viz, (1) Major D Dde M S Fraser, 14, 
Principal Official and Adviser to His Highne s, 
Vice-President, State Council, and kinance 
Member, (2) Khan Bahadur Sherkh Rahim 
Bakhsh, OBE Judicial Member, (3) Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad Shafi Khan, Revenue 
Member, (4) Sahibzada Muhammad Abdul 
Tawwab Khan, Home Member 
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Secretary —M Hamid Husain, BA 


Revenue —Rs 23 49 282 Expenditure — 
Rs 20 94 0860 
Shahpura State —The ruling family 


belongs to the Seesodia Clan of Rajputs The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i Jehan to Mahara) 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur 
Later on Raia Ran Singhyi received the para 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State 


The present Ruler 1s Rajadhiray Sri Umaid 
Singhji Bahadur The State enjoys perma 
nent honour of nine gunssalute 


Bharatpur State —Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini 
Bharatpur was the first State in Ra)putana that 
made alliance with the British Government 
in 1803 It helped Lord Lake with 5 000 horse 
mn his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswan) 
where the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted ina war Peace was 
re established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues in force The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib SBharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own’ Bharatpur also rendered valu 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar give valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served 1n East Africa and th 
Mule Transport Corps served 1n all theatres of 
war except Africa The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State duringthe great war. (1) reinforcement 
sent to E Africa for the Imperia) Service 
Infantry, 714rankand file, and 64 followers, 
(2) reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers , (3) State subscnptions to war loans 
20 lakhs, (4) State subscmptions to Imperial] 
Indian Rebef Funds, Soldiers’ Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitcheners 
Memorial Fund st John’s Ambulance Serbian 
Relief Fund, and Red Cross, 2 lakhs, (5) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Rs 26,000 
and (6) public subscriptions to war bonds 
Rs $9,000 Immediately upon their return 
from Kurope the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War 
I'he Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920 The present 
Ruler is His Highness Shri Maharaja Briyendra 
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Sawai Bniyendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was born in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 


Revenue Rs 31 03,000 


Dhoipur State.—The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
struggles against the Empernr’s Officers FEiven- 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rana 
of Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Pampat, Rana Bhim Singh 1n 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re took Gwahior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty with the Englsh, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1805 
the Governor General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baser1, Sepau and Rajakhera to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Mahara) 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Neha! 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Major His 
Highness Rais ud Daula Sipahdar ul Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajha: Hind Meharajadhiray Sri Sawai 
Mahara) Rana Sir Udal Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, KCSI, KCVO.,, 
the present ruler,is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
Tebruary 1893 On the death of his brother 
Mahara) Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadion March1911 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Aymer where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes 
After a short course of trammg in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dehra Dun His Highness went 
on a tour to Curope in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913 


By clan and family the Mahara) Rana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Mahara) Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore His Highness is marmed to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State. 


Karauli State —A State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency? lying between 
26° and 27° north latitude and 76° 30’and 77° 30° 
east longitude. Area, 1242 square miles The 
river Chambal forms the south eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Sondhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur 
The State pays no tmbute to Government 
Languages spoken Hind) and Urdu 
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Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Chandra 
Bhal, Heir apparent, Mahara) Kumar Ganesh 
Pal, Chief Member State Council, Pandit Shiva 
Kumar Chaturved),BA,MRAS,FRES,MNS 


Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the earlv 
history of their house 1s up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot Its existence as a 
geparate State datesfrom 1025 It came under 
British protection in 1817 Ihe present ruler 
is H H_ Lieut Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
singhji Behadur @CSI GCIE GBE,whowas 
born 1n 1873 and invested with full powers 1n 
1896 In admunistration he 1s assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam 
bhar Nath, M A , and Major-General Onkarsingh, 
CIE The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration on the deposition 
or the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
18388 to form that principality Revenue 53 
lakhs Expenditure 48 lakhs 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south east ot Rajputana with an 
area of 810 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs The 
present Ruler Lieutenent His Highness 
Mahara) Rana Rajendra Singhj1 succeeded to 
the Gadi on 18th April 1929 He was born 1n 
1900 and educated at the Mayo College Ajmer 
and Oxford University ‘The heir appaient 
Maharaj) Kumar Virendra Singh was born 1n 
England on 27th September 1921 Heis now 
being educated at Raj Kumar College Rajkot 
Sirdar Mir Maqbul Mahmood BA _ LLB 
Bar at Law gp mutt (Oxon) B ag 1s the 
Dewan of the State 

The Bikaner State in point of area 1s the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
sccond largest in Rayputna The population 
of the State 1s 9 36218 of whom 77 per cent 
are Hindus, 15 per cent Mahomedans, 4 per cent 
Sikhs and 8 per cent Jains The capital city 
of Bikaner with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, 1s the third city in Rajputana 


The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remaider 1s for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 AD _ by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Todhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named 
Rai Singhy1, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “‘ one of Akbar’s most distinguished Gene 
rals ’ and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built i 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser 
vices of Maharayan Sardar Singhjy1 who im the 
Indiin Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
toc operate with the British forees in the fleld 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
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the Sub Tehsil of Tibi consisting of 41 villages 
frori the adjoming Sirsa Tehsil m the Punjab 
to the Bikancr State 

The present Ruler, Lieutenant General His 
Highness Maharajadhira) Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Sir Ganga 
Singhjl Bahadur, GOS1, @CIr @cvo, 
GBE, KCB, ADC LLD, 318 the 2lst of 
along line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 13th October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 le was awarded the first class Kaisar 
i-Hind Medal for the active part he took 1n re 
lieving the famine of 1899 1900 and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900 1901 in com 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men 
tioned in despitches and received the China Me- 
daland KCIE The State J orces consist of the 
Camel Corps known as Ganga Risala’ whose 
sanctioned strength 1s 46> strong an Infantrv 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
595 strong a Regiment of Cavalry. known 


as Dungar Jancers 3842 strong Including 
His Highness Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillery. (4 guns 275) 2386 strong and 


Camel Battery 30 strong and State Band 
35 strong At outbreak of theGre it War in 
1914 His Highness immcdiately placcd the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im 
perlal Majesty the hing kmperor and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated 1n the Camel Corps 
in the field rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine An extra force was also 
raised for internal security His Highness per 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both m 
krance 1nd Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought forthe Bntish Crown 
on three Continents, xz Asia, Europe and 
Africa He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Lgypt and Trance His Highness also played 
a very conspicUcus political part during the pe- 
tiod of the War when he went twice tc Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
m 191819 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the J eague 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930 His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
Comm.ttee both 1n 1930 and 1931 

His Highness enjoys a salute ot 19 guns (per 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State 1s alco19 His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925 

His Highness 1s assisted in the administra 
tion of the State by a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillorin the person of Sir Manubhal N 
Mehta, Kt, O81, MA, LLB formerly the 
Dewan of the Baroda State A Legislative As 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 20 out of whom are elected 
Members it mects twice a year 
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The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail 
way system, the total muleage being 795 85 
The Government have also under contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from Sadulpur to Rewari and from Bikaner to 
sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind 
Hitherto there was practically no Irngation 
in the State the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall but the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutle) mver has now been constructed 
and opened and will help to protect about 
6 20 000 acres of land in the northern part of 
the State agwunst famine from which it hae 
suffered in the past 3 20 367 Bighas of the 
Canal land have already been sold KHveu 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakr. 
Dam Project from which it 1s hoped that the 
remaiimg level lands in the north of the 
State will be irrigated A coal mine 1s worked 
at Palana, 14 mules south from the Capital 


Alwar State is a hilly tract of land 1n the 
Kast of Rajputana The Alwar House 1s the 
head 1n India of the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of Kush the eldest con of Shri 
Ram 1n the Solai dynasty Raja Udal Karany) 
was the common ancestor of both the Alwar and 
Jaipur Houses Bar Singh the eldest son of 
Udi Karanjyi of Amber 1enounced his right 
of succession 1n favour of his younger brother 
Nai Singhjyl Naz Singhy sline founded Jaipur 
which in Bar Singhjis line Maharaj Pratap 
singh established the Alwar State Before lis 
death 1n 1791 Mahara) Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large te1itories His successor 
sent @ force to co operate with Tord J akein the 
War of 1803 Analhance of mutual friendship 
was concluded with the British Government 
in that year Ihe present Ruler (ol His High 
ness Shri Sewai Maharaj Ray Rishi Su Jey 
Singhji Buhadur GCOSI GCIE whois sith 
In succession from Mahara) Pratap Singhjl was 
born 1n 1882 succeeded his father Mahara) Shr 
Mangal Singhji Dev GcsI in 1892 and 
assumed the Ruling powers in 1903 He 
carrles on the administraticn with the assistane 
of 5 Ministers Members of his (Council and 
departmental Officers Normal revenueis about 
60 lakhs His Highness Shri: Mahara) Manga: 
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inghi Dev was the first Prince in Rajputana 
0 Offer help in the defence of the Empire in 
[888 Alwar State stood first in recruiting in 
a aoa at the time of the Great War His 
Highness enjoysa salute of 17 guns The capital 
acta onthe B B & CI Rly 98 miles west 
f Delhi 


Palanpur —Palanpur 1s a first class State 
vith an area of 1 76889 square mules and a 
population of 263,710 The net revenue of the 
State calculated on the average of the last five 
vears 18 about 11 lakhs 

‘The State 1s under the rule of Major His 
Highness /ubd tul Mulk Dewan Mahakhan 
Nawab Shr Ialey Muhommed khan Bahadur 
GCI] KCVO Nawab of Palanpur His 
Highness 18 descended from the Usafzi Lohani 
Pathan an Afghan tribe who appeared in 
Gujarat m the 14th century Ihe connection 
of the British Government with the State dates 
from 1809 1n which year the Ruler was murdered 
by a body of Sindhi Jamadars A considerable 
trade in cloth wheat ghee wool hides castor 
and rape seeds, sugar and rice 1s carried on in 
the State The capital citv of Palanpur 18 
situatd on the B B & U I Railway, and 
is the junction station of the Palanpur Decsa 
Branchof B B&C 1 Ralway Itis avery 
old settlement cf which mention was made 
in the 8th century 
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CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency 1s the name given to 


the country occupied by the Indian States’ 


grouped together under the supervision of the 
Political Officer whois designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quartersat Indore As constituted in 192i— 
that 18, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency—it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand Agencies 
between 22°~38’ and 26°-19’ North and 78°-10’ 
and 83°-0’ East and the Western consisting of 
the Bhopal and the Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 21°-22’ and 24°-47’ North 
and 74-0’ and 78°50’ East. The British 


ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government —Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jacra, All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammedan 
Besides these there are 59 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates Excluding the Indore State 
and the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes —Bhopal Agency, 11 States 
and Estates (principal States Bhopal) Dewas 
Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Baghel- 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Rewa), Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 


districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior and Estates (principal State Orchha), Southern 
State aivide the Agency into two sections States and Malwa Agency, 39 States and Estates 


The total area covered is 51,597 square miles 


(principal States Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam), 


and the population (1931) amounts to 6,632,790 The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
The great majority of the peopleare Hindus natural divisions, Central India West com- 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- prising the former Plateau division with such 
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hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
East comprising the former Jow-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.” The hilly tracta lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture 18 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 


The following 1s the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above — 











Area mn 
Name. square | Population |Revenue 
miles 
Lakhs 
Rs 
Indore . : 9,670 | 13,18,237 136 
Bhopal , 6,902 | 7,29,955 62 
Rewa .. 13,000 | 15,87,445 60 
Orchha 2,080 | 3,14,556 104 
Datia .. 912 | 1,58,834 16 
Dhar 1,784 | 2,438,430 174 
Dewas, Senior 
Branch 449 83,321 9 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch 419 70,513 6 
Samthar 8 180 33,307 34 
Jaora 602 | 1,00,166 134 


Gwahor.—The house of Scindia traces it: 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara 
The head of tie family received a pateut of rank 
from Aurangzebe The founder of the Gwalior 
House was anol Scindia who held a 
mihtary rank under the Peshwa Baji Rao 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Scindia, empowering them to levy 
“Chauth’” and “Sardesmukhi’”’ and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops In 
1736 Ranojl Scindia accompanied Bay: Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin 
gilished themselves in military exploits Ranoy) 
fixed his headquarters at the ancient city of 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital of 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
Mahad)ji Scindia and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverse 
which Mahad)ji Scindia’s troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which led 
to the treat. of Salbai (1782), Scindia’s power 
remained unbroken. for the first time he was 
now recognized by the British as an independ- 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa. 


In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fella prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadji Scindia’s armies reach- 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin- 
ed training of the celebrated French adventurer— 
De Boigne. Mahadji was eucceeded by his grand- 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown, played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia’s Army 
was, however, considg@ably weakened by the 
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reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Agsaye 
Asirgarh and Laswari Daulat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. Till his death he remained in undis- 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him 1n 1805. 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Jankoji Rao 
who passed away 1n the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit werc 
rampant and the Army was 1N a state of mutiny 
with the r sult that it came into collision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pann har, 


Jankoj1 Rao was succeeded by Jiaj: Rao 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops de- 
scrted him, was unshakable In 1861 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Commander ofthe Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress Subsequ- 
ently he rcelved other titles and entered intu 
treaties of mutual exchange of territories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Lieutenant- 
General H. H Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
Alyah Babadur, GC V0,G0C8.1,G.BE.,A.DC 
to the King He succeeded 1n 1886 and obtained 
powersin18°4 In1901 he went to China during 
the war, he held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant Gencral of the Bntish Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LLD, Cambridge, and DCL, 
Oxon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem in England He died in 
June 1925 and was succeeded bv his son H. H. 
Jeewajirzo Scindia. During His Highness’ 
minority the administration of the State is 
being conducted by a Council of Regency. 


The ruler of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State 1sin direct relations with the 
Government of India. 


The northern part of the State 1s traversed by 
the GIP. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwahor Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwahor to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwahor to Shivpuri The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which 1s done all over the 
State; fine muslins made at Chander, leather 
work, ctc The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battahons of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a _ transport 
corps, Lashkar, the capital city, 13 two mile¢ 
to the south of the ancient cits and the fort of 
Gwahor Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 


Indore —The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1698 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panipat m 1761, 
Malhar Rao had acquired territones stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander He was 
succeeded by his grandson On his death 
without issue his mother Atulya Bai became the 
Buler and her administration 1s stall looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler She was succeeded by Tukoyi 
Holkar who had been associated with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had 1m 
course of it distinguished himself in various 
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battles Tukoj1 was succeeded by Kashirao 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Rao his 
step brother a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage 
ments in which he had taken part The brilliant 
success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against the combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde 
pendence of Holkar State During 18045 he 
had a protracted war with the British closed by 
a Treaty which recognised the mdependence 
of Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and rights Yeshwant Rao 
showcd signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811 when 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Rao 
II During the Regency which followed the 
power of the State was weakened by various 
causes the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817 some of these Comman 
ders with a part of the army rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British here was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latters defeat 
Holkar had to come to terms and to cede exten 
sive territories and rights over the Rajput 
Princes to the Bnitish but the internal 
sovereignty remamed unaffected The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodid these provisions stull 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State 


Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1833 

Then followed the weak administration of Hzri 
Rao and his son In 1844 Tukoji Rao IT ascen 

ded the Throne but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 

under Sir Robert Hamulton the Resident as 
its Adviser The prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852 It was interrupted 
by the out break of the Mutimy im 1857 in British 
India Ihis wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched Ihe 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaiming 
troops remained however staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indore Mhow and other places 
which was recognised by the British Govern 

ment The Maharaja died in 1886 after having 
effected various reforms 1n the admunistration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education 

sanitation medical rehef and abolition of transit 
duties Jukojyi Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a mmor The Regency Admunistra 

tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of reforms 1n all the branches of adminis 

tration The policy of the Regency was mam 

tamed by the Maharaja With his assumption 
of powers the State advanced im education in 
general including female education commerce 
and industrial developments municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
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City the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent 


During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and 1ts subscriptions to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs 82 lakhs while 
the contribution from the Indore people amoun 
ted to over one crore This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government 


The area of the State 18 9 720 square muilcs 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty 
eight lakhs According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State 1s about 1 325 000 
showing an increase of 14 5 per cent over the 
Census figures of 1931 


The State now possesses one first grade College 
teaching up to M A and LLB 6 High Schools 
1 Sanskrit College and 572 other cducational 
and 78 medical institutions An _ Institute 
of Plant Industry for the improvement of cotton 
1s located at Indore It has also 9 spimnimg 
and weaving mills 


The strength of the State Army 18 about 3 000 
The State 1s traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway the principal station of which 1s Indore 
the B B & C I Railway andthe U B Section 
of the G I P Railway Besides the trunk 
roads there are 600 miles of roads constructed 
and mamtained by the State ‘The reforms 
introduced recently are the estabhshment of 
State Savings Banks a scheme of Life Insurance 
for State officials establishment of a Legislative 
Committee consisting of seven elected members 
out of a total of nine members introduction of a 
Scheme of Compulsory Primary Education in 
the City of Indore measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussil and a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service 


His Highness Maharaja Tukojyi Rao III 
abdicated in favour of his son’ ‘The present 
Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar was born on 
6th September 1908 He received his education 
mn Kngland during 1920 23 and again at Christ 
Church College Oxford from 1926 till his return 
in 1929 He married a daughter ot the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (holapur) in February 1924 
His educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929 
and received admunistrative trainmg with 
Mr C U Wills cIE IcS_ He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930 


The Chief imports are cloth machinery, 
sugar salt and kerosene oil The total imports 
in 1930 amounted to Rs 2 09 93 872 


‘Lhe chief exports are cotton cloth tobacco 
and cereals She total exports in 1980 amoun 
ted to Rs 6857 571 exclusive of the exported 
produce of the Ginning and Pressing factories 


Cloth manufactured at the local mills1s valued 
at over two crores and the local trade m wheat 
1s estimated at one crore 


Cotton excise duty at 34 per cent ad valorem 
has been abolished from Ist May 1926 and an 
industria) tax 1s levied on the cotton mils from 
the same date. 
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Bhopal —The principal Mohammadan State | 


in Central India ranks next in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States 
of India The ruling family ‘was founded by 
Sardar Dost Mohammad Khan, Duler Jung, al 
Tirah Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, obtaimed the pargana of Berasia in 
1709 With the disintegration of the Moghal 
Empire Bhopal State developed into an inde- 
pendent State In the early part of the 19th 
century, the Nawab successfully withstood the 
inroads of Scindia and Bhonsla, and by the 
agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook to assist 
the British with a contingent force and to co- 
operate against the Pindar! bands In 1818 a 
permanent tieaty succeeded the agreeement 
of 1817 


The present ruler of the State His Highness 
Sikander Sanlat Nawab Iftikharul Mulk Lieut 
enant Colonel Haji Sir Mohammad Humidullah 
hhan Bahadur, GCSI, G@CIE, CVO, BA, 
succeeded his mother Her late Highness Nawab 
Sultan Jahan Begam on hei abdication in May 
1926 He _ had previously actively partic 
pated in the administration of the State to 
nearly ten years as Chief Secretary and after 
wards as Member for Finance and Law and 
Justice 


His Highness 1s the head of the Government 
and 18 assisted by an Executive Council consist- 
ing of five Members and one Secretary whose 
names are given below — 


Alimartabat, James Tergucon Dyer CIE, 
ICS, President ofthe State Counciland Member 
Revenue Department 


Alumartabat Rai Bahadur Raji Oudh Narain 
Bisarya, BA, Member Finance Jaw and 
Justice and Public Works Departments 


Alimartabat, Nasirul-Milk, Moulvi Syed 
Liakat All, MA, LLB, Member Robkari Khas 


Alimartabat, lLicutenant-Colonel H De 
N Lucas, Member, Army Department 


Alimartabat, Rafiul-Qadr, /7iaul ULloom 
Mufti Mohammad Anwaiul Haq, MA MF 
Member, Public Health and Education Depart- 
ment 


Secretary —Munshi Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
BA 


The Political Department 1s under His 
Highness’ direct control, the Secretary being 
All-Qadr, Kazi Ali Haider Abbasi 


The work of legislation with the right of 
discussing the budget, moving resolutions and 
interpellation rests with a 1epresentative Legisla- 
tive Council inaugurated in 1927 The 
ralyatwarl system in which the cultivator 
holds his land direct from Government has 
lately been introduced The State forests 
are extensive and valuable, and the arable 
area which comprises more than two-thirds of 
the total consists mostly of good soll producing 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The State contains many remains 
of great archzological interest including the 
famous Sanchi Topes, which date from the 
third century B C and which were restored 
under the direction of Sir John Marshall during 
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the second decade of the century Sanch Station 
on the G I P main line to Delhi adjoins the 
Topes 


Among other troops, the State maintains 
one full strength infantry battalion ‘Lhe 
capital, Bhopal City beautifully situated on the 
northern bank of an extensive lake,is the junc- 
tion for the Bhopal Ujjain Section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 


Rewa.—This State les in the Baghelkhand 
Agency, and falls into two natural divisions 
sepaiated by the scrap of the kaimur range 
The areals 13,000 sq mules with a population 
of 15 87,352 (in 1981) Its Chiefs are Bagey 
Rajputs descended from the Solanki clan which 
ruled over Gujrat from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century In 1812, a body of Pindaries raided 
Mirzaput trom Kewa territory and the Prince 
who had previously 1ejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a threat 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Government During the Mutiny, Rewa offered 
troops to the British, and for his seivices then, 
varlous parganas, Which had been seized by the 
Marathas, were 1estored to the Rewa Chief 
The present ruleris H H Bandhweth Maharaja 
Sir Gulab Singhy! Bahadur, kh CSI,GCI}F who 
was born 111903 He was married 1n 1919 to the 
sister of His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Upon the death of his father Lt (ol H 4H 
Maharaja Sn Venkat Raman Singh Bahadui 
GCSI on 80th October, 1918,H H Bandhwesh 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur succeeded to 
the gadi on 31st October, as a minor During 
the period of minoiity the State was adminis- 
tered by a Council of Regency with H H 
Maharaja Colonel $n Sajjan Singh Bahadur, 
KCSI ACVO,ADC of Rutlam as Regent 
H H_ Bandhwesh Maharaja Gulab Singh 
Bahadur ittained majority in 1922 and was 
invested with fwllruling powers on 31st October, 
1922 by H L the Viceroy and the admuinistra- 
tion of the Stateis now carried on by him with 
the aid of a State Council of which His Highness 
1s the President Hic Highness has got a son 
and heir named Shri Yuvaraj Maharaj Kuma. 
Martand Singhji, born on 15th March, 1923 


His Highness’ sezond marriage with the 
daughter of H H. Maharaja of Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1925. 


Dhar.—This State in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Parmar Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the _ thirteenth 
“entury and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar—Puar Marathas—claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India. sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1819, 
Lt.-Colonel] H H the Maharaja Sir Uday Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, KcCSI, KOVO, 
KBE, diedon 30th July 1926 There are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government The 
population of the State according to the latest 
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Census figureis 2,43,521 and the average Income | the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
and Expenditureis about 17 and 16 lacs respec-, Was mentioned in despatches and _ received 
tively the Croix d’Officiers de Legion d’Honneur. 


The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja salute : 13 guns, local 15 guns. 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being mino1, . 
the Government of State 1s carried on by a| Dewan —Khan Bahadur D F Vakil. 


Council! Dewan Bahadur K Nadkaris Dewan Datia State —The rulers of this State, in the 
and President of the Council of Administration | Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandul | the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
the capital of several ancient and medieval by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Zao 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums !0 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep by grantsfrom the Delhiemperors. The present 
dales 1s situated 1n the State at a distance of , Ruler Major His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
24 miles from the city of Dhar Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G CIE (1932), 
kh CSI,1918, who was bornin 1886 and succeeded 

Jaora State —This State 1s the only Treaty in 1907, married 1902, enjovsa salute of 15 guns. 
State in the Malwa Political Agency covering He placed all his resources and his personal 
an area of about 601 square miles with a total services at the disposal of the Impezial Govern- 


at Jaora Lown Ihe (Chefs of Jaora claim 
Annrane feuam A halal Aa ata L han an A foa0h Aan ae War Hospital at Datia_ He 18 a progressive 


State about the year 1808 ‘The present Chief Amb alance “Association, a patron ‘of Red Cross 
1s Lt -Col His Highness Fakhrud-Dauah Nawab Bociety and hac recently bheed to the Imperial 
Su. Mohammad Ifiikhar All Ahan bsahib c'ty of Delhithe life size marble statue of 
Bahadur, Svulet ¢ Jang KCI}, who was born Lord Reading, the late Viceroy. His Highness 1s 
in 1883 His Highness 15 an Honorary It -Col a famous big game shot and hasshot more than 
in the Indian Army 126 tigers. ‘the Heir Apparent Raja Bahadur 
In the administration of the State His Highness | Balbhaira Singh, born 1907, has married a 
1s assisted by a Council constituted as under — , daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
| pur and is a very promising prince, His High- 
President —His Highness the Nawab Sahib! ness has got a second son and a grandson 
Bahadur Vice President —khan Bahadm 


Sahibzada Mohamed Serfraz All Khan Chief | <2 
Secretary Secretary —-Mr Nasrat Mohammad | Orchhe State, the (ier c. Uus Stat Bie 


Bundela Rajputs claiming to ve descendants ot 

Khan MA LLB (Aligad) Members —lhan the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
Bahadur Sahibzada Mohamed Sher Ali Khan | \s an independent Staten 1048A D. It entered 
Military Secretary, (Military) Mi Serajui | into relations with the British by the 
Rehman khan, Bar-at Law (Offg) Judicial teaty made im 1812 His Highness Sir 
secretary, (Law and Justice) = Major P Pratap Singh, @CS1,@C.1F, died m March 
Norbury, DSO ,I1IA, Pilvate Secretary Murza 1930 and hag been succeeded by his grandson 
Mohammad Aslam Beg Revenue secretary His Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Bur 
(Revenue) Mr Serajur Rehman Khan Baz at | singh Dev Bahadur, the present ruler 
Law, Judge, Chief Court Seth Govind Ramjee | The ruler of the State has the 
State Treasurer, (hinance) |hereditary titles of His Highness Saramad - 
A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two Jajahai-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawa) 
Puisne Judges has also been established Bahadur. The State has a population of about 


3,15,000 and an area of 2,080 square miles. ‘Lhe 
Malwa eng manly ot the best Mack wants | c4plal 18 Tokamgurh, $6 mes trom Lalitpur Sta 
bearing excellent crops of wheat, cotton pea ia ae Me i me A ay = a, s : oe 
and poppy ‘The average annual revenue 1s ey oe car ace igagta tus nerd rkcaceat Ruy Sicha Lanka 
Rs 12.00.000 Interest On account of its magnificent buildincs 
See, of winch the finest were erected by Maharaja Bir 
Rutlam—lIs the premier Rajput State 10 the Singh Dev J, the most famous ruler of the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square State (1695-1627). 
mules, including that of the JagirofKherainthe jp — Ma B P Pande. BA. LLB 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual eA F os pees , 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
ee by Bale Raransinery!, a great grandson GWALIOR. 
of Raja ai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The _ 
Ruler of Rutlam 18 the religious head of the Resident (Oficiating)—Lieut, Col. D G Wilson 
papules of Male a important caste ques- BHOPAL. 
lons are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal Poluecal Agent—Major R G Hinde. 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam 1s Colone] 
His Highness Maharaya Sir Sajjan Singh, ¢.c1z, BUNDELKHAND. 
K.0 S.1., K.0.V 0., A.D.C. toH. BR. H. the Prince Tt - 
of w alee who Was born in 1880, and educated at Politweal Agent—Lt,-Col. 4,8, Meek, c.M,a, 
aly College, Indore, rece1ved miulitary training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full BSGHELEMEN?: 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in Polwuwal Agent-—Lt,-Col, A. 8. Meek, 0.M.a. 
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Bhutan. 


SIKKIM, 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which ran southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 


Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Raja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the warthe Raia was rewarded by 
a Considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Raja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and recsived Rs. 12,000 annually in lieu of it. 


the . 


he State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,318 square miles, and the pw ulation 1,09, 651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant creps are maize and rice. There are 
Several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
Ofatrade mart but the results Were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. ‘Trade with the British has increased in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 60 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.C.1.E., Was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers of the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a C.1.E. Was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and K.C.1.E. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 6,20,422, 


Political Officer in Sikkim :—Lt.-Col. J. L. R. 
Weir. 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middie of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Behar and Britigh aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number ot 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty ot 
1865, by which the State’s relations with the 
Governinent of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly reczived an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from th: sritish Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on tlie southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 


to its external relations, while the British. 


Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Chumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
ruler is now known as H.H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.0.8.1., K.C.1.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Raja, known as Shapting Renipoche, the 
spiritual head; and the Deb or Depa Raja, the 
temporal] ruler. The Dharma Raja is regarded as 
a Very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Raja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Choje, or royalfamily of Bhutan. 


Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 
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NEPAL. 


1 The small hilly independent Kingdom of | 
Nepal 1s a narrow tract of country extending | 


for about 520 miles along the southern slope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas It has an 


area of about 56 000 square miles, with a popu- | 


lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus ‘Lhe 


greater part of the country 1s mountainous, the. 
lower slopes being cultivated Above these is. 


a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 


chain of snow clad peaks which culminate 1n 


Mount Everest (29002 feet) and others of 
slightly less altitude The country before the 
Gurkha occupation was split up into several 
several small kingdoms under Newar kings 
jhe Gurkhas under Prithvi Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, hathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter haif of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, 
obtained from the sovereign the petpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right 1s still enjoyed by the descendants of tbe 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first H ndu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation ‘Therelations of Nepal with the Govern 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
i816 and subsequent agreements by which a re 
prcsentative ot the British Government is 
1ecelved at Kathmandu =‘ By virtue of the same 
lreaty elther Government maintained a 
Lepresentative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Resident at Lhasa of her own Her relation 
with China is of a friendlv nature ver since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained luring the rule of 
the late Prime Minister 1t has been at 1ts height 
ab 18 evidenced by the valuable friendly help in 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parhament and by Mr Asquithin his 
Guildhall speech in 191» ‘The message from 
His Majesty the King Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and published at the time as also 
Viceroy s validictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a half years of war In recognition of this 
help Nepal iecelves an unconditional annual 
present of Rupees ten lakhs from the Bmitish 
Government to be paid in perpetuity To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendship that have subsisted so long between 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st December 
1923 

2 From theforegoing account of the history oi 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of 
the country has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government Las been 
Clearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 





dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana = Bir 
Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Tung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father 1n 191]. The real ruler of the 
country 18 the Minister who, while enjoying 
complet. monopoly of power, couples with his 
official tank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Next to him comes the Commander in-Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of 
Minister 

3 The present Minister at the head of affairs 
of Nepalis Mahaiaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, @CS1I,GCMG,KCVYO, Yit 
Tang Paoting Shun Chan Luh Chuan-Shang- 
Chiang (Chinese) Honorary Lieutenant General, 
British Army and Hon Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who succeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as Prime Minister 
and Supreme Commander 1n Chief in November 
1929 oon after this accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and_ political 
acumen of a born diplomat he _ averted 
a threatened breach of relations with 
libet A man of proved ability as the 
Commander 1n Chief of Nepal he has inaugurated 
several urgent and important works of public 
utility Already he has abolished certain un- 
economical 1mposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
etc has tentatively suspended capital punish- 
ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition constructed a second water works, 
improved mintage and expanded general educa- 
tion The reclamation on a large scale of 
forest areas both 1n the hills and the Tara 1s 
how going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
Gurkhas retiring from British Service and part 
of the overflow population now migrating out- 
side the country In all his public utterances 
he has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
augment the traditional friendship with the 
British Government 

4 ice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the lowlands Muneral wealth 1s supposed to 
be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amlekhgun) to Bhimphedi—the base of a 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India—and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capita! 
proper covering a distance of 14 miles A light 
railway from AmleKhgun) covering a distance 
of 26 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. & N W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and upened for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a ttele- 
phone over this route conneéting the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Raxaul The revenue is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
in 1t being filled by relations of the minister 
The State is of considerable archsological 
Interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars, 

British Envoy — Lieut.-Col. C T. Dankes 0.1.2, 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Phulera, Dir, 
Swat and Chitral. The area of the latter three 
is 3,000,1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 99,000 respectively. 

Amb.—lIs only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 


Chitra]l.—Runsfrom Lowaraitop tothe south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
atea of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has inaintaincd itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitralreceived an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in al] matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war wasdeclared by Umre. 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(Apiil 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K.C.1L.E., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 


Dir.—The territories of this State, about 
3,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its afluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaur Rud. The Nawab of Diristhe overlore 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans. Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan. 


Swat.—The Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gushahzada Sir Abdul Wadood, K.B.E., is a 
descendent of the famous Akhund Sahib of Swat. 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wali of Swat in 1926. The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
216,000. The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 


Political Agent for Dir, Swat and Chitral— 
A.D. F. Dundas, Lc.s. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes | 
Ind}an States covering an area of 10,643 squar: 
milws. Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynastics. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre oftwo British districts 





Estimated 
Area Gross 

Name. 8q. Popula- | Revenue 
miles. tion. in lakhs 

of rupees 

Travancore ..| 7,625 | 5,090,452 249°69 
Cochin 1,4172, 1,205,016 82°30 
Pudukottai 1,179 | 460 694 21°06 
Banganapalle . 259 39,218 4°39 
Sandur 167 13,983 | 2°43 


4 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October Ist 


19238. 


Travancore.—This State, which has an area 
of 7,624°84 square miles and a population of 
6,090,462 with a revenue of Rs. 227°18 lakhs 
ceerpies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Feninsula, furming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin. The 
early history of Travancore is in great 
part traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 

@ of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
prea Hindu dyrasties which exercised sovere- 


ignty at one time in Southern India. The 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole country, included 
within its present boundarics. was consolidated 
and brought under one rule, by Maharaja 
Marthanda Varma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684, In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a forma] treaty was concluued, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees, 


H.H. the Maharaja (b. 7th November 1912) 
ascended the masnad on the 1st September 1924. 
During the minority the State was ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Setu Lakshmi Bai, ¢.1., aunt 
of the Maharaja, as Regent on his behalf. His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the 6th November 1931. The work of legislation 
1s entrusted to a Council brought into existence 
in 1888 and as last reconstituted in 1921, has a 
majority of non-official elected members. The 
Council! is invested with the powers of voting 
on the budget, moving resolutions and asking 
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questions including supplementary questions 
Women are plaed on a footing of complete 
equality with men1n the matter of both franchise 
and membership. Thisis the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in anv 
Indian State. A _ representative assembly 
known as the Sr1 Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year Its members who are the elected 
representatives of the people are given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
th ir wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the administrative mea-ures adopted from time 
to time Local Self-Government on a small 
scale exists in the More important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State has a leading place among Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi 
pal food-grain grown 18 rice, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth 1s the cocoanut 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jach-fruit 
sugar cane and tapioca Rubber and tea are 


among other important products Cotton weav — 


ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries The State 
19 Well provided with roads and with a natura) 
avetem of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts One line 


cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to tre Capital. More 
Railway lines are in contemplation. 
capital 18 Trivandrum 


Agent to the Governor-General—Lieut Col 
H R N Pritchard C1E. oBTC 
Dewan—T Austin ICS Bar at Law 


Cochin — This State on the south west coast of 
1ud1a 18 bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore 
Very little 13 known of its early history. Ac 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory inright of descent from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, eee Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab 
lished himself as an Independent Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what 1s now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they built a fort and estabhshed commer 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Rajas of Cochin The influence of the Portu 
guese on the west Coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
entered into friendlv relations About a cen- 
tury later, 1n 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo 
rin of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis 
tance of the Raja of Travancore In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ahi, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to hisson, TippuSultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for histerritories which were then 
m the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 


Bi 


of | Pandya Kings of Madura 
rauway about one hundred miles in length | English began during the Carnatic wars 
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His Highners Sri Sir Rama Varmah, Gcrie, 
who ascended the thronein January 1915 having 
demised on 25th March 1932 His Highness 
Sree Rama Varma who was born on 30th 
December 1861 succeeded to the throne and was 
duly installed as Maharaja on 1st June 1932 
The administration 1s conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and Executive officer 1s the Dewan C G Her 
bert Esq,1cs The forests of Cochin form one 
of 1ts most valuable assets They abound in 
teak, ebony blackwood and other valuable 
trees Rice forms the staple of cultivation 
Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy tracts, 
and their products form the chief exports of the 
State Communications by road and _ back 
waters ale good and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to LDrnakulam, the 
capital of the State and a Forest Steam Tramwav 
used in developing the forests The State 
uppsorts a force of 32 officers and 337 men 
Agent to the Governor-General—Lieut Col 

R N Pritchard CIE, OBE, 


Pudukkottai —This State 1s bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Relations with the 
Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1792, the Tondiman of the time did good service 


The to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
| visions, although his own country was on at 


least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countnes Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali Hus services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be ahie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there 1s no treaty 


| or arrangement with the Raja His Highness 


Sri Brihadamba Das Rajya Rajagopala Tond)- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, 18 a minor 
He was installed as Raja on 19-1128 The ad- 
ministration of the State 1s carried on by 
an Administrator The various departments 
are constituted on the British India model. The 
principal food crop is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State. contain 
only smalltimber. There are no large industries. 
The State 18 well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkotta) 18 the only municipal town in the 
State. 


Agent to the Governor-General—Lt Col H R 
N Pritchard, CIE,oBE 


Banganapalle —Thisis a small State in two 
detached portions which 1n the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam 1n 1800 The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain 1s Cholam. The Nawab pays no tn- 
bute and maintains no military force The 
revenue of the State is over 4 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys & salute of 9 guns. 


Ageni to the Governor-General —Lt Col H R 
N Pritchard, CIE, OBE 
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Sandur.—The State is almost surrounded by | 
‘military force. The most important staple crop 


the District of Bellary The State 1s under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States After the destruction 
of the hmpire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to be held by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Sivaji In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers In 1876 the title’ of 
Raja was conferred on the Chief as 42 
hereditary distinction The present ruler 1s 
Raja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hindurao Ghor- 
pade who was invested with full ruling powers 
mm February 1930 
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The Raja pays no tnbute and malatains no 


ischolam Teak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the forests. 


The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
Industry has been killcd by the cheaper Lnglish 
Iron Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 


Agent to the 
D M, Field, 


Governor General —Lt -Col 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owing to the large number of St ites concern 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re 
forms) had been delayed The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Residency was created in 
direct :elation with the Government of India 
comprizng the whole of the compact area 
making, up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay 

Resilient of the First Class and Agent to the 
Governor General in the States of Western 
India —The Hon ble Mr C Latimer Ics 
CIE, ICS 

Jud'cial Commissioner in the States of West 
ern India —A S R Macklin 

The remainng States in the Bombay 
Presidency which continued to remain 1n poli 
tical relations with the Government of Bombay 
were transferred to the direct control of the 
Government of India with effect from the 1st 
April 1933 The transfer necessitated re 
grouping not only of the remaining Bombay 
States but also of some of the States comprised 
In the Western India States Agency All the 
States and Ustates hitherto included in the 
Mahi Kantha Agency except the Danta State 
are now in the Western India States Agency 
These and the States and Estates comprised 
in the Banas Kantha Agency except the Palan 
pur State under the Western India States 
Agency now form a combined Agency which 1s 
designated ‘ Sabar Kantha Agency ”’ The 
Danta State has been transferred to the Raj 
putana Agency , 80 also the Palanpur State 
which was in thee Lstern India States Agency 
has been transferred to the Rayputana Agency 

Resident of the First Class and Agent to the 
ae tos Gene in the States of Western 
ndia — 

The Honourable Mr C Latimer, CSI, CIE 
ICs 

Judicial Commissioner in the States of Wes- 
tern India —D R Norman, Ics 

Kathiawar —Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately to the north of Gujaratin the | 


Bombay Presidency Its extreme length 14 
about 220 miles and its greatest bieadth about 
165 miles, the area being 23 445 square miles 
Lhere are nearly 200 separate States 1n Kathia- 
war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience 18 sub divided Into subordinate Agen- 
cles known asthe Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency compnses the 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they are in direct 
politica] relations with the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walkers settlement of 1807 In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
10to 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished the various jurisdictions stil! 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863, 


Catch — Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj) ‘The Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch 1s 1n direct 
relations with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
pur ermonmenera in the States of Western 

ndia 


Sahar Kantha Agency —As stated above, 
this 1s a new group comprising the States and 
Estates in the old Banas Kantha Agency and 
States and Lstates in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency except the Danta State Before the 
year 1925 the Banas Kantha Agency was 
known as the Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised the Tirst Class States of Palanpur 
and Radhanpur Of these two States Palanpur 
18 now In direct politic:l relationship with the 
Government of India through the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor General in Rayputana 
nnd Radhanpur through the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor General in the States of 
Western India The First Class State of Idar 
which was Included in the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
“ith the Government of India through the 
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Honourable the Agent to the Governor General 
in the States of Western Indta_ so also the full 
powered State of Vijayanagar The group 
comprising the remaining minor States Estates 
and Talukas which were included in the old 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agency and the old Mahi Kantha 
Agency under the Government of Bombay has 
been named the sabar Kantha Agency and 1s 
in charge of a Political Agent who 1s subordinate 
to the Honourable the Agent to the Governor 
(seneral in the States of Western India 


Bhavnagar —This State lies at the head and 
west side ot the Gulf ot Cambay The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260 under Sajaky1 from whose 
three sons—Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahji—are 
descended respe: tively the rulers of Bhavnagar 
Lathi and Palitana An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
ana Davnagar in the eighteenth century when 
tre ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas 
[he State was split up when Gujarat and ha 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar, but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807 The State 
payS aD annual tribute of Rs 1 28060 to the 
British Government, Rs 3 581 80 as Pushkash) 
to Baroda and Rs 22 898 as Zortalbi to Juna 
zadh His Highness Maharaja Kiishna Kumar 
sinhj) succeeded to the gadz on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhyi KCSI on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D _ Pattani 
KCIE, as President The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T K 
Irived: and Khin Bahadur S A Goghawala 
MA,LLB, Barat Law Onenoteworthy feature 
in the administration 1s the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority 1s another The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart 
ments have becn clearly defined and each within 
his own sphere 1s independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council 


The chief products of the State are grain, 
co‘'ton sugarcane andsalt The chief manu 
tactures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth The Bhavnagar State Railway 1s 307 miles 
in length The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on aD extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 


Population (in 1931) was 600 274 of whom 
86 per cent were Hindus and 8 per cent 
Mahomedans The average income for the last 
five years was Rs 1,19,37,877, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 99,82,273 


Dhrangadhra State 1s a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1167 square mils 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra ts the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs origmally 
called the Makvanas This Rajput clan 1s of 
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great antiquity having migratcd to Kathiawar 
from the North establishing itself first at Patri 
in the Ahmedabad District thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settlmg in its present seat 
Bemg the guardians of the North Eastern mar 
ches of hathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads of the Mahomedans 
into that Penmsula but after suffering the vari 
ous vicissitudes of war they were confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad its surrounding 
territories and the salt pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb The States of Wankaner Limbdi 
Wadhwan Chuda Sayla and Than Lakhtar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra Hus Highness 
Maharana Shri Sir Ghanshyamsinhjyi GCIE 

K CSI Maharaja Raj Saheb 1s the ruler of 
the State and the titular head ofall the Jhalas 
The admunistration is conducted under the 
Maharaja s directions by the Dewan Raj Rana 
Shri Mansinhji 8 Jhala CIE The soil bemg 
eminently fit for cotton cultivation the principal 
crops are long stapled cotton and cereals of 
various kinds’ Excellent building and orna 
mental stone 18 quarried from the hills situated 
withm the State Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye 

products of salt are also manufactured m the 
State Salt Works at huda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture 
To utilize these valuable resources the State 
has recently built and put mto operation a huge 
factory in Dhrangadhra known as the Shri 
Shakti Alkali Works for the manufacture on a 
larg scale of Soda Ash Caustic Soda and Soda 
Bicarb as bye products of salt and these are 
finding a ready market all over India The 
capital town 1s Dhrangadhra a fortified town, 
75 miles west of Ahmedabad 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad a distance of 
40 miles which 1s worked by the B B &C I 
Rauway An extension of this line to Maliya 
is under contemplation A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to huda—a dis 
tance of 11 miles—to facilitate the salt traffic 


Gondal State —fIhe Ruling Prince of 
Gondalis a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler beng H H Shr Bhagwat Sinhjl, 
GCIE The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoj1 I, had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhoyi II, the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the termtores to 
almost their present limits by conquest, but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop 
its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
‘‘importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State, 
[he State pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has always been pre- 
vminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise 1n Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa Dhoraji line, 1¢owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway and H. H Gaekwad’s 
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Khijadiya-Dhari line; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar There 
are no export and import dues the people being 
free from taxes and dues Comparatively speak- 


ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect | 


of the spread of education Compulsory female 
education in the State nas been ordered 
by His Highness Rs 25 lakhs have been spent 
00 Irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal The Capital 1s 
uondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 


Junagadh State —A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies 1n the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen 
insula between 24°-44’ and 21°-53’ North lati 
tude , 80° and 72° East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as 1ts northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east It1s bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea The 
State is dividedinto13 Mahals It has 16 ports 
of which the principal) are Verava) and Mangro) 
Lhe principal rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundri, Sin 
gaoda, Megha), Vraymi, Raval and Sabhi The 
principal town of Junagadh, which 1s one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, 1s situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hulls 
while in antiquity and historical interest 11 
ylelds to none The Upperkote or old citadel 
contain® interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of the ditch and neighbourhood 1s honey 
combed with caves of their remains There are 
&o number of fine modern buildings inthe 
town The famous Asoka inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone 1s housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill which 1s sacred to the Jains, the 
Shivaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus 
To the south east ofthe Girnar Hull hes the ex 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acresand 10 gunthas Itsupphes tim 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
1s unique as the sole stronghold ofthe Indian 
lion. The area of the State 1s 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs 8700,000 The total population 
according to thecensus of 1931 18 545,209 
Until 1472 when it was conquered’ bv 


Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chuda Sama tribe During the 


reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho 
nty of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat About 
1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authorityin Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babi, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his ownrule. Theruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807 The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, uwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc, while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold andsilver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture,etc The State pays 
a tribute of Rs 28,394 annually to the Para- 
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mount Power and Peshkashi of Rs 38,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Ialukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 220 inclusive of Bag pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
ITI, @clg,KCO S81, and is the ninthin succes- 
slon and seventh 1n descent from His Highness 
Bahadurkhanj1 I, the founder of the Babi 
Tamily of Junagadhin 1735 AD His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded tothe gadtin 1911, visited 
Ungland 1n 1913 14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Aymer,and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920 His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb .s the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar,ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State Languages 
spoken —Gujaratiand Urdu 

Ruler —His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan) 

Rasulkhanji, @CIE,KCSI 

Heir Apparent—Shahzada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanj}, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhany! 


President of the 
CS] 


Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles ‘The Maharaja of Navanagaris a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jadejas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghuml) Thetown of Jamnagar 
was founded n 1540 The present Tam Sahib is 
H H Jam Sahib Shri Viyjaysinhjyt who suc 
ceeded in April 1933 The principa) 
oroducts are grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
from the ports of the State A small pear! fishery 
hes off the coast The State pays a tmbute 
of Rs 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Jancers and 
14 Company of the State Infantry. The 
Capital is Jammagar a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east of the 
port of Bed: Population 4,09,192. Revenue 
nearly Rs 90 lakhs 

Revenue Secretary —Gokulbhai 
Bar at-law 

Polureal Secretary —Parshuram B Junnarkar, 
BA, LLB 

General Secretary —Hirabhal M Mehta, B.A 
(Cantab ), Bat -at-law 

Huzur Personal Assistant—P M Karanjia 

Military Secretary —Lt Col R K Himmat- 

sinhj1 

Cutch —The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 


Palanpur Agency, on the south by the Penmsula 
ot Kathiawar and the Gulf of Cutch and the 


Councl—P R,. Cadell, 


B. Desai, 
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south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Highness Maha Rao Sri Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G.0.81., G,0.1.E., resides. From 
its isolated position, the special charactaristic of 
its people. their peculiar dialect. and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, che peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay. The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers. Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as_ the 
Jadejas or ‘children of Jada’. The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated. 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked. 
Cutch is noted forits beautiful embroidery and 
ilverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea, The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryot?. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position cf the Bhayat ‘These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao. 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
Statenow pays Rs. 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. 


Porbandar.—The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 6424 square miles 
and has a population of 1,15,741 souls 
according to the Census of 1931. The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports. The State has its own 
Railway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
as outside India. 


exported to Africa. The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs. Tata & Sons was established at 
Porbandarin 1912. It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition. Among more recent industries 
may be mentioned the establishment of the 
Nadir Salt Works and Distemper and Paints 
menutecute: The State maintains a Military 
“oree, 


His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Bahadur, K.c.S.1., is the present 
Ruler of the State. Bornonthe 30th June 1901, 


Porbandar Ghee (butter) | 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely ' 
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His Highness the Maharaja was educated at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, where he distinguished 
himself bothin studies andsports. His Highness 
ascended the Gadi on the 26th January 1920 
and was married next month to Kunvari Shri 
Rupaliba Saheb, M.B.E., of Limbdi. His High- 
ness belongs to the ancient Rajput clan of the 
Jethwas, the earliest settlers in Western India 
and enjoys a salute of 13 guns. His Highness 
led the All-India Cricket Team to England in 
1932. The Porbandar State ranks fourth among 
the States of Western India. 


Radhanpur is a first class State, with an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
of the illustrious Babi family, who since the 
reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat. The present Ruler is 


His Highness Nawab Jalal-ud-inkhanji 
Bismillahkhanji Babi, Nawab Saheb of 
Radhanpur. The State maintains a Police 


force of 209. The principal products are cotton, 
wheat and grain. The capital is Radhanpur 
town, & considerable trade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a cotton press 
and 3 ginning factories. There is one ginning 
factory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
Sankeshwar which is a great centre of Jain 
pilgrimage all the year round. Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod Loti are also the principal places of 
pilgrimage for Mahommedans, Vaishnavas and 
Brahmins, respectively. 


There are several ancient monuments in the 
State, viz., Fatehkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Teba at Subapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti 
Sankheshvara temple at Sankheshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha place at Waghel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Pir’s Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mah*dev at Kunwar. 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
needy known as “The Husseinbakhte Saheba 
Mohobat Vilas.”’ 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
established a Bank named “ Vadhiar Banks”’ 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money lenders. 


Idar.—Idar is a First Class State with an 
area of 1669 square miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. The present 
Ruler of Idar H. H. Maharaja Himatsinghji 
is a Rajput of the Rathod clan. He was 
born in 1899 A.D. and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Dowlatsinghji. His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt.-Col. Sir 
Dowlatsanghji to Europe when the latter went 
to attenid the Coronation of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in London and acted as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak. 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anandsingh and Rai Singh, the founder of the 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Anandsingh in 1741 A.D. 
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on condition of military service In the case of 
the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in posseselon of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty The pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State The Maharaja receives 
Rs 52 427 annually on account of Khichdi and 
other Ra) Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs 30340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaeckwar of Baroda through the 
Britich Government 
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Viuyaynagar —The State has an area of 
135 square miles with a population of 5 858 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs 57630 The 
Ruler 1s Rathod Rajput His ancestois were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo The 
present Chief 1s Rao Shri Hamnirsinhy Hin 
dusinhjl He was born on 8rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the Gadi in 1916 The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of the historic 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi hantha Agency 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


Consequent upon the establishment of direct 
relations between the Government of India and 
the Bombay States since April 1933 the States 
and LUstates which were Included in the Rewa 
Kantha Agency are now group together in a 
new Agency designated the Gujarat States 
Agency which has been placed in charge of 
the Resident at Baroda JIms Agency also 
includes the full powered States of Cambay 
from the Kaira Agency Dharampur Bansd2 
and Sachin from the Surat Agency the Jawhar 
State from the Thana Agency and the Surgana 
State from the Nasik Agency The following 
full powered States are in direct political rela 
tions with the Government of India through 


the Agent to the Governor General for the 
Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda — 

(1) Balasinor (7) Jawhar 

2) Baroda (8) Lunawada 

(3) Bara (9) Raypipla 

(4) Cambay (10) Sachin 

(5) Chhota Udepur (11) Sant 

(6) Dharampur 


The following States which enjoy restricted 
powers conduct their relations through the 
Secretary to the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at Barod1 
who is ex officio Political Agent for these States 


(1) Surgana (4) Kadana 
(2) Bhadarwa (5) Sanjeli 
(3) Jambughoda (6) Umetha 


The remaining Talukas and Estates (50 m 
number) included in Thana Circles arc groups 
of States whose powers are exercised for them 
by the Thandars under the control of a Deputy 
Political Agent 


Agen to the Governor General and Resident at 
Baroda —Lieutenant Colonel J L R Wer 


_..._.- —This State has an area of 189 
square miles a population of 52 525 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 2 66 983 The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babifamuy The 
State pays a tribute of Rs 976698 to the 
British Government and Rs 3077111 to the 
Baroda Government The name of the present 
Ruler is Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvarkhan)i 
Nawab of Balasinor He was born on the 
10th November 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899 The Ruler of the State reccived 
in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succession accord 


ing to Muhammadan Law in the « vent of failure 
of direct heirs ‘The Nawab has a dynastic 
salute of 9 zuns and 1s a member of the Chamber 
of Princes 


Bansda —The State has an area of 215 square 
mis a population of 48 807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 776492 the Rulers 
Of Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Tunar 
race and desccndants of the Great Sidraj Jaysing 
The present Rulcr Miharaval Shri Indrasinhyi 
was born on 16th February 1888 and succeeded 
to the gadi in Sentember 1911 ‘Thc Ruler of 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
su cession to an adopted heir in the event ot 
failure of direct heirs He 18 a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys & dynastic salute 
of 9 guns 


Baria —The State has an area of 813 
square miles with a population of 109429 and 
iS situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district The capital Devgad Bara is reached 
by the Baria State Railway trom Piplod station 
on the B B &C I Railway at a distance 
of ten miles The average revenue of the State 
18 about 10 lakhs The State enjoys plenary 
powers The Ruler Major His Highness Maha 
raol Shree Sir Ranjitsmhj: K OS81,18 the direct 
descendant of the Great House of Kuichhi 
Chowhan Rajputs who ruled overGujerat for 
244 years with their capital at Champaner 
with the proud title of Pavapatis His famuilv 
has the noblest historica) traditions The State 
pays no tribute eithertothe British Government 
or any other Indian State He enjoys a dynastic 
salutc of 9 guns and a personal salute of cleven 
guns He served in France and Flanders in 
the Great European War and in the Afghan 
War 1919 


Cambay —The State has an area of 350 
square mules a population of 87761 and an 
annul revenue of about Rs 1039695 ‘The 
founder of the Ruling family was Mirza Jafar 
Najam ud Daulah Mominkhan I the last but 
one of the Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat, 
The present Ruler 1s His Highness Mirza Hus 
sain Yavar Khan Saheb He was born on the 
16th May 1911 succeeded to the gadi on the 
21st January 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930 He has a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns 


Chhota Udepur —The State has an are a 
of 890 squarc miles a population of 1 44 640 
and an innual revenuc of Ks 1476631 The 
Ruling family belongs to the Khichi Chavan 
Rajput clan and claims descent from the last, 
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Patai Raja of Pawagadh or Champaner the 
State bemg founded shortly after the full of 
that fortress m 1484 The name of the present 
Ruler 13 Maharawal Shri Natwarsinhy! He 
was born on the 16th November 1906 and 
succeeded to the gadi on the 29th August 1923 
on the death of his father He has a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns 


Dharampur —The State has an area of 204 
square miles a population of 112 051 and an 
imnual revenue of about Rs 1251462 The 
Ruwers of Dharampur trice their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mythology They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajput dynasty 
The present Raja His Highness Maharana 
Shri Vyayadevj1 Mohandevji was born on the 
3rd December 1884 and succeeded to the gadi 
on the 26th Mar h 1921 He enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of 11 
guns which was onferred upon him on the 
Ist January 1932 


Jawhar —The State 15 situated to the North 
of the Thana District of the Bombay Pres dency 
on a plateau above the Konkon plain It has 
an area of 310 square miles and a population 
Of 57,288 (according to the 1931 Census and an 
average annual revenue of Rs 563000 Up to 
1924 the period of the first Mahomed in invasion 
of the Deccan Jawhar was held by a Varli not a 
Kol chief The first Koli chief obtamed his foot 
Ing im JaWwhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido when he asked for and received as much 
lund as the hide of s bull would cover The 
hol: chief cut a hide into strips and thus 
enclosed the territory of the State The present 
chief 1§ Raja Patangsha alias \Leshwantrao 
Vikramsha who 1s a minor and hence the 
State under British administration 


Lunawada —The State has an ares of 388 
Square miles and an annual revenue of about 
Rs 550000 The Rulers of Lunawada belong 
to the historic Solanki clan of Rajputs claiming 
their descent from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh 
of Anhilwad (Gujerat) Besides having fine 
patches of good agricultural land the State 
contains a considerable forest area yielding rich 
timber ‘Lhe State enjoys a hereditary salute 
of nine guns whereas His late Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Wakhatsinhji K CIE, used to enjoy 
& personal salute of 11 guns The population 
of the State 1s 95162 according 


to. 
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the census of 1931. Maharana Shri 
Virbhadrasinhji Rajaji Saheb of Lunawada 
has been invested with full powereon the gadi 
of his ancestors on 2nd October 1930 
Maharana Shri Virbhadrasinhjl is @ member 
of the Chamber of Princes in his own right and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 


Rajpipla —This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada It has an area of 1,5174 square 
miles The lands are rich and very fertile and 
except a few forest clad hills are suitable aud 
available for cultivation in large quantities im the 
south-east talukas The family ot the Maharaja 
of Rajpipla Major H H Maharana Shri Sir 
Viujaysinhji, KCS8I, 1s said to derive its origin 
from a Rajput of the Gohelclan Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests The capital 13 
Rajpipla which is connected wi‘h Anklesvar bv 
railway built by the State 


Sachin —The State has an area o 49 square 
miles a population of 22155 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 400511 The ancestors 
of the Nawab of Sachin were the Rulers of 
Janjira The founder of the Sachin family 
was Abdul karim Yakut khan commonly 
called Balu Miyan In 1784 on the death of 
his father Abdul Karim Nawab of Janjira) 
the Chiefship was seized by Sidi Jawhar and 
Balu Miyan fled to Poona where he sought the 
protection of Nana Furanavis who managed to 
secure for him a tract of land near Surat then 
estimated to yield Rs 7.000 1 year Balu 
Miyan was granted the hereditary title of 
Nawab by the Emperor of Delhi The resent 
Ruler 1s Nawab Mohamed Hyder hhan who 
was born on the 11th September 1909 and 
succeeded to the gadi1 nm November 1930 He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 2uns 


Sant —The State has an area of 394 square 
mils a population of 83 538 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 536008 The Ruhng 
family belongs to thc Mahipravat branch of 
the Puvar or Parmar Rajputs The Rulers 
used to pay a tribute of Rs 5 384910 to the 
Scindia This tribute 1s now paid by the State 
to the British Government The present 
Ruler Maharana Shr Jorawarsinhji Pratap 
ginhjl was born on 24th March 1881 and suc 
ceedcd to the gadi in 1896 He has a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY 


This Agency which was formed in consequence 
of the transfer of the Bombay States to the 
direct control of the Government of India 
includes the following States — 


Kolhapur Miray (Senior) 
Janjira Mira) (Junior) 
Savantvadi Aurundwad (Senior) 
Mudhol Kurandwad (Junior) 
Sangli Ramdurg 

Bhor Aundh 

Jamkhandi Ahalkot 

Phaltan Savanur 

Jath Wadi Estate 


The above States have been brought into 
political relations with the Government of 
India through the Agent to the Governor Gene 
ral for the Deccan States and Resident at 
Kolhapur whose headquarters are at Kolhapur 

Agent to the Governor General for the Deccan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur —Lieutenant 
Coloncl H Wilberforce Bell CIE 

Kolhapur Agency —Kotlhapur 18 a State 
with an arca of 3 217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 9,57,187 Subordinate to Kormapar 
ate nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important Vishalgarh Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji Ihe ruhug house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shivyi tounder of the Maratha power The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
of Malvan compelled the Bombay Gov- 
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ernment to send expeditions against Kol 
hapur m 1760, and again m 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
tor the losses which British merchants had 
sustained gince 1780, and to permit the esta 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur 
Interna] dissensions and wars with neighbour 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was coucluded 
with the British Government, by which, 1n 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers, while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
Other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government The 
principal articles of production are rice, jOOWar 
and sugar cane and the manufactures are coarse 
eotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
ware The State pays no tribute and supports 
a militarv force of 692 The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors Kolhapur proper 1s divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and 1s man 
aged by the Maharaja who has full powers of life 
and death The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and 1s connect 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which 15 the 
property of the State The present Ruler 15 
Lt Col His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Raja 
ram Shahu Chhatrapatil GCSI, GCIE 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns 


Janyura —This State 1s situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidency 
The ruling family 18 said to bede scended trom 
anbyssinian in the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century The most noticeable point 
10 Its history 1s the successful resistance that 
it alone, of all the States of Western India, 
Made against the determined attacks of the 
Marathas The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering 1n the internal administration 
of the State The chief1s a Sunn) Mahomedan, 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome 
dan law and pays no tribute. Tull 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Politica) Agent, and no interfer 
ence whatever in its internal affairs About 
that year the maladmunistration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal! 
Justice, became flagrant, those branches of adm) 
nistration wore in consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily in a Political Agent 
The last ruler, H H Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G@CIE died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son His Highness Sidi Muham 
mad Khan born on the7th March 1914 The area 
of the State is 377 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,366 The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
includnig that derived from a small depen 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
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war underthe Western India States Agency 
dhe State maintains an irregular muilitarv force 
of 243 The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the 
Island fort opposite The Nawabisentitled toa 
dynastic salute of 11 guns In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the Ist 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the Ist January 1921 


Sawantwadi —This State has an area of 
925 square miles and population of 280 589 
Lhe average revenue is Rs 6,64,818 It lics to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque Larly inscrip ions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury So late as the nineteenth ccntury the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed The 
present Ruler 1s Captamm His Highness Raje 
Badadur Shrmant Khem Sawant alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle Raja of Savantwadi Rice 
18 the principal crop of the State, and it 18 
rich in valuable teak The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immuzrant labour 
in the adjarent British districts The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also call d Sundar Wadi or 
simply Wadi The Raja enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a permanent local salute 
of 11 guns 


Mudhol —Lhe State has an area of 368 square 
miles a population of 62 860 and an annual 
revenue Of about Rs 569742 ‘lhe present 
Ruler is Lieutenant Raja Sir Malojrao Venka 
trao ahas Nana Saheb Ghorpade KCIE 
He was born in 1884 and succeeded to the 
gad. 1. 1900 when he was 1 minor He was 
mvested with Ruling powers in 1904 He 
enjoys 4 dynastic salute of 9 guns and Js a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes 


Sangh —Jhe State has an area of 1136 
square miles a population of 258512 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 1469000 The 
founder of the family was Harbhut who rosc 
to distinction durmg the rule of the Peshwas 
The present Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His 
Highness Raja Sir Chintamanrav Dhundirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan KCIE was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeedcd 
to the gadz in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Dhundiray Chintamanrav Patwardhan 
His Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Raja He enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns 


Bhor —Zhe State hes in the Western Ghats 
mm wild and mountainous country It has an 
area of 925 square miles a population of 1 30 420 
and an annual revenue of about Rs 64 lakhs 
The present Chief Shrimant Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao alias Babasaheb Gandckar Pant 
Sachiv was born on 20th September 1878 
He succeeded to the gadz in 1922 The honour 
of receiving a dynastic salutc of 9 guns was 
conferred on him 1n 1927 
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The followmg are the particulars of the remamung States grouped in this Agency — 


State Name of Chief 


Jamkhandi jiMcherban Shankarrao Para 
shuramrao altas Appa Sa 
heb Patwardhan 

Captain Meherban Malojirao 
Mudhojirao alias Nana Sa 
heb Naik Nimbalkar 

Meherban Vijavsinh Ramrao 
alias Baba Saheb Dafle 

Meherban Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh alias Balasaheb 
Patwardhan KCIE 

Mecherban Madhavrao Han 
har alus Balasaheb Pat 
wardhan 

Meherban Chintamanrav 
Bhalchandrao alias Bala 
Saheb Patwardhan 

(1) Mcherban Vuinayakrao 

Hariharrao alias 
Nana Saheb Patwar 
dhan 

(2) Mcherban Ganpatrao 

Madhavrao alias Bapu 
Saheb Patwardhan 

Meherban Ramrao Venkatrao 
alias Raostheb Bhave 

Meherban Bhavanrao Shrini 
vasrao alias Bala Sahchb 
Pant Pratmidhi 

Meherbon Shrimant Viyay 
sinh Fatehsinh Raje Bhon 
sli Raye Saheb (minor) 

Major Meherban Abdul Ma 
jid khan Diler Jang Ba 
hadur Nawab of 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga 
dharrao alias Dayjisaheb 
Patwardhan 


Phaltan 


Jath 
Mira) (Senior) 


Miray (Junior) 
jurundwad 


(Senior) 


hurandw1id 
(Junior) 


Ramdurg 
Aundh 


Ahalhot 


Sayanur 


Wadi Estate 


Arca 


Tribute 
to Bntish 
Government. 


Population Revenuc 


Rs 
9,92,518 


Rs 


524 20,516 


1,14,282 


397 58,761 |  3,89,016 9,600 


981 
342 


91,102 
93,957 


3,00,307 
488,522 


10,129 
12,558 


1964 40,986 3 03,408 7,389 


1823 44,251 3,10 584 9,619 


114 39,593 2,63,004 


109 35,401 2,99,249 


501 76 507 4 78 033 


498 81 250 6 68 392 


16 830 1 91 396 


12 1 704 8 000 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar —This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of Northern Bengal, 
Assam and a part of Bhutan known as the 
Duars and fo1med part of the famous kingdom 
of Kamrup, 18 4 low-lying plain in North Bengal 
It has an area of 1,318 squaie mules, a population 
of 590,866 and a revenue of over 41 lakhs On 
the demise of the late Ruler His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur 
in December 1922 1n England, his eldest son 
Yuvara) Jagaddipendra Narayan (born on 
December 15, 1915) succeeded to the Gadi at 
the age of 7 Huis Highness the Maharaja Bhup 
Bahadur belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of 
Kshatriya origin The present Maharaja has 
three sisters Maharajkumaris Ila Devi (aged 17), 
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Avesha Devi (aged 12) and Menaka Devi (aged 
11) and one brother Maharajkumar Indrayi- 
tendra Narayan (aged 13) Her Highness the 
Maharini Saheba was appointed Regent and 
administers the State on behalf of her minor 
son with a Council of Regency, compmsing 
four Members at present of which Her Highness 
is the President British connection with the 
State began in 1772 when owing to inroads of the 
Bhutlas, the assistance of the East India 
Company was invoked The chief products 
of the State are rice, jute, mustard seed and 
tobacco The capital 18 Cooch Behar, which 
is reached by the Cooch Behar State Railway, 
linked to the Eastern Bengal Railway 
System, 
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Tripura.—This State hes to the east of the 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,219, 
The revenue from the State is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemindaries in British India 18 about 
13 lakhs, The State enjoys a Salute of 13 
guos The present Ruler is Maharaja Manikya 
Bur Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur, who 
is a Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race. He was born on 19th August 1908 and 
he is entiticd to a salute of 13 guns. He suc- 
ceeded the late Maharaja Manikya Birendra 
Kishore Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
1923 The Military prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
account of the State takes the history to an 
even earlier date Both as regards its consti- 
tution and Its relations with the British Govern- 
ment, the State differs alike from the large 
Native States of India, and from those which 
are classed as tributary. Besides being the 
Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and 18 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj 
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Disputes as to the mght of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
inthe gad: producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as 
auxibaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The principles which govern succes- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904. The chief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, tea and forest produce of various 
kinds, the traffic being carned chiefly by water. 
The Maharaja received full administrative powers 
on 19th August 1927. His Highness married 
the sixth daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad Singhjy Saheb Bahadur, 
KITE, K.BE,of Balarampur (Oudh) on the 
loth January 1929 but on her death in 
November, 1930, married the eldest daughter 
of H H Mahrudra Maharaja Sir Jadvendra 
Singhy: Sahib Bahadur, kK C1£,0f Panna. The 
State courts are authorised to inflict capital 
punishment. The capital 1s Agartala, 


Poliivcal Agent —Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (E2-officv.) 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Government there are the Chota 
Nagpur States of Kharsawan and Seraikela 
and the Orissa States, 24 in number The total 
area is 28,648 square miles, and the total popu- 
lation 4,652,007 The average revenue 1s Rs 
96,42,658 The inhabitant are hill-men of 
Kolarian or Dravidian origin and their con- 
dition 1s still very primitive. The Chief of 
Kharsawan belongs to a yumor branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. The State first came 
under the notice of the Bntish in 1793, wnen 
iN consequences of disturbances on the frontier 
of the old Jungle Mahals, the Thakur of 
Kharsawan and the Kunwar of Saraikela 
were compelled to enter into certaim agieements 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels 
The Chef 1s bound, when called upon, to render 
service to the British Government, but he has 
never had to pay tmbute. His present sanad 
was granted in 1919 He exercises all admi- 
nistrative powers, executive and judicial, 
subject. to the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner, Orissa Feudatory States 
The Bengal Nagpur ERailway runs through a 
part of the State. The adjoinmg State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. 


Orissa States.—tThis group of 24 
dependent territones 1s situated between the 
Mahanad1 Delta and the Central Provinces, 
and forms the mountainous background of 
Orissa. The names of the individual States 
are Athgarh, Talcher, Mayurbhan), Nilgiri, 
Keonjhlar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, 
Hindol, Narsinghpur, Baramba, Tigiria, Khand- 
para, Nayagarh, Ranpur, Daspallaand Baud 
To these there were added in 1905 the follow- 


ing States: Bamra, Rairakhol, Sonpur, Patna. 


and Kalahandi from tke Central Provinces, 


and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota 
Nagpur States The total population is 
4,470,226 with an average revenue of 
Rs 90,61,064. The States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising the west- 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities Which were more or less independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into imnu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chicf or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats were penetrated by Aryan ad- 
venturers, who gradually overthrew the tribal 
chiefs and established themselves in their 
place Tradition relates how these daring 
interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs from 
the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage and 
remamed behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
nasties. It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mayurbhan) over 1,300 years ago, and 
Was succeeded by his eldest son, while his second 
sou seized Keonjhar. The Chiefs of Baud 
and Daspalla are said to be descended from 
the same stock; and a Rajput ongin is also 
Claimed by the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
pur, Pal Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Naya- 
arh, it 18 alleged, was founded by a Rajput 
om Rewah, and a scion of the same family 
was the ancestor of the presert house of Khand- 
para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
States, such as Athgarh, Baramba and Dhen- 
kanal, owe their origin to favourites or dis- 
tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns ot 
Orissa. The State of Ranpur is believed to 
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be the most ancicnt, the list of its chiefs 
covering a period of over 3,600 years. It 18 
noteworthy that this family is of Khono 
origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
macy of the original settlers has remained in- 
tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of the paramount power and were under 
animplied obligation to render assistance in 
resisting invaders; but in other respects neither 
the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
with their internal administration. All the 
States have annals of the dynasties that have 
ruled over them; but they are made up of 
most part of legend and fiction and long geneo- 
logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
tain very few features of general interest. The 
British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas 
which took place in 1803, was immediately 
followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
tary States, the Chiefs of which were the first 
to enter into treaty engagements. 


The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a special character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 1803 with the 
rest of Orissa; but, as they had always been 
tributary States rather than regular districts of 
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the native governments, they were exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. This was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Secretary of State. 


The staple crop in these States is rice. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent legislation of a special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of 
Gangpur and Bonai, were last revised in 1919, 
and inthe case of theothers in 1915. They 
recite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 
of the Chiefs, providing for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and indicating the nature 
and extent of the control of the Political Agent 
and Commissioner, 

Political Agent and 
Bowstead, M.C., 1.C.8. 


Commissioner: J. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government :— 





Revenue 

Area Popu- | ; 
State. in lakhs 
Sq. Miles.| lation. | ,¢ Rupees. 
Rampur 892 | 458,607 54 
Tehri(Garhwal’’ 4,502 | 318,482, 18 
Benares 875 | 362,735 | 22 





Rampur State.—The State of Rampur was 
founded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohammad Khan 
Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century and 
his dominions included a considerable portion 
of what is now known as Rohilkhand. The 
founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of the 
Bareha clans in the Muzaffarnagar district and 
was a statesman of remarkable ability. He 
rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him as Ruler of 
Rohilkhand. 


Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
Vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in size 
during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed Faizulla 
Khan Bahadur. The Province of Rohilkhand 
had now passed into the hands of the East 
India Company. Nawab Sayed Faizulla Khan 
Bahadur was most loyal and true to the 
British Government to whom he always looked 


up for help during those unsettled days and he 
gave tangible proof of his loyalty when during 
the war against France he offered all his cavalry 
2,000 strong to the British Government in 1878 
and received the following message of thanks 
from the then Governor-General :— 


“That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned him the warmest thanks for 
this instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the English Nation.” 


Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Ram pur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak of the 
Mutiny of 1857. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupied the 
Musnad of Rampur in thosedays. From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of 
men and money on the side of the British Gov- 
ernment: he fought their battles, saved the lives 
of many Europeans whom he provided with 
money and other means of comfort and had 
so much established his reputation as a good 
administrator that he was placed in charge of 
the Moradabad district. These signal services 
were recognised by the Government by the 
grant of an Illaqa besides other marks of 
distinction. 


The reign of His Late Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways. Rampur 
made great strides in trade and commerce and in 
fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
interest in Education and did not only contri- 
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bute handsome donations but made annual 
grants tothe various educational institutions 
He was no whit behind his compatriots in his 
loyalty to the Bntish Government The 
Great War of 1914 found him foremost in 
offering his personal services and all the re 
sources of the State—men, money and material— 
to the British Government The lst Rampur 
Infantry was sent to East Africa and returned 
home after nearly four years’ service and won 
the favourable remarks of high British Officers 
Besides the expenditure involved im this His 
Highness also participated in the Scheme 
of the Hospitalship ‘“ Loyalty’? and con 
tributed one lakh of rupees towards the cost 
and upkeep of 1t His other contributions to 
the various funds amounted to over half a lakh 
of rupees and he also subscribed Rs 7,00,000 
to the two War Loans At the time of the 
Afghan War 1919 the I S Lancers and the 
Imperia)] Service Infantry were sent on garrison 
duty in British India 


The present Ruler His Highness Nawab Sayed 
Raza Ali Khan Bahadur succeeded his father 
on 20th June 1930 His Highness was born on 
17th November 1906 and was educated at the 
Rajkumar College Rajkot He 1s an enlight 
ened ruler and takes very keen interest in the 
administration of the State 


Since his accession to the masnad His 
Highness has introduced reforms in Judicial 
Police and Army Departments and during the 
short period that the reins of the State have 
been in his hands he has overhauled and re 
organised the whole admunistration Hs 
Highness is also greatly interested 1n education 
commerce and industry and has taken practical 
steps to improve them The welfare of his 
subjects and their advancement in every walh 
of life 18 the cherished desire of His Highness 


His Highness has one son Sahebzada Sayed 
Murtaza Ali Khan Bahadur, who 1s the Heir 
Apparent 


The permanent salute of the State 1s 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty lakhs of rupees 


Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal) —Thi: 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra 
dilating from alofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet The sources of the Gange< 
and the Jumna are in it The early history 
to the State 1s that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
Same dynasty since 688 A D Pradyumna 
Shah, the last Raja of the whole territory was 
killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas, 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815 
his son received from the British the present 
State of Tehri During the Mutiny the latter 
rendered valuable assistance to Government 
He died in 1858 The present Raja is Major 
H H Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur KcsI 
who 18 59th direct malelineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Raja Kanak 
Pal The principal products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides The 
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State forests are very valuable and there ie 
considerable export of timber The Raja has full 
powers within the State The strength of tha 
State forces is 330 The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the soa level 


dgent to the Governor General The Governo 


of the U P of Agra and Oudh 


Benares —The kmgdom of Benaies under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera 
ture In the 12th century 1t was conquered 
by Shahab ud din Ghor1 and formcd 4 scparate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire In the 

18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb 
Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapu (Benares district) founded the State 
of Banares and obtamed a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Rajya Balwant Singh in 1788 Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler Durmg the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja ud 
daula of Oudh to destroy the mdependence 
of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
| Benares City Raja Balwant Smgh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings Balwant 
Singh s daughter s son Mahip Narain Singh was 
placed on the Gaddi ‘Lhe latter proved an 
imbecile and there was maladmunistration 
which led to an agreement mn 1794 by which 
the lands held by the Raja in his own right 
which was granted to him by the British Govern 
ment were separated from the rest of the pro 
vince ‘The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Domains Within the Domaims the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British district There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benarcs 
On the ist of April 1911 the major portion ot 
these Domains became a Statc consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbourmg villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State The Maharaja s powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief subject to certain condi 
tions of which the most important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquired under laws 
in force prior to the transfer the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
tilegiaph systems of ph nary criminal jurisdic 
tion within the State over scivants of the British 
Government and Furop an British subjects and 
of a 1ight of control in ccitain matters connected 
with xcise 


The present ruler 1s H H Maharaja Adit 
Narain Singh Bahadur who was born m 1874 
and succeeded to the 8tate m 1931 
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PUNJAB STATES. 


There are 13 States of the Punjab which since 
1921, have been in direct political relation with 
the Government of India through the Hon'ble 


the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States, who resides at Lahore. 
The following are details :— 





Permanent Approximate 
salute Area Population revenue 
Name. in (Sq. miles.) (1921.) lakh of 
guns, rupees, 
Patiala .. 17 5,942 1,625,520 1,35.6 
Bahawalpur 17 16,434 984,612 49.7 
Jind ‘i's 13 1,299 324,676 29.3 
Nabha* .. 13 947 287,574 29.8 
Kapurthala 13 599 316,757 37.0 
Mandi a2 11 1,139 207,465 15.3 
Sirmur, (Naban)+ 11 1,048 148,568 6.0 
Bilaspur (Kahlur)* il 453 100,994 3.0 
Malerkotla ae 11 165 83,072 14.6 
Faridkot* 11 638 164,364 18.9 
Chamba 11 3,127 146,870 8.3 
Suket .. ee es - 11 392 53,408 2.2 
Loharu® .. ne = 9 | 226 23,338 1.3 





* Under administration. 


Bahawalpur.—A Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
tal, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Rajputana, Latitude 
27° 41’to 30° 22’ 15’, Long. 70° 47’ to 74° 1 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Ferozepur; on the East and South by the 
Rajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmere “pn 
the South-West by Sind, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 15,000 
square miles, 


This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab; has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the aet work of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion. The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and @ net work of canals that are gra- 
dually but surely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Cholistan into a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gardens, It has been estimated that 
the perennial and non-perennial areas to be 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14°64 and 25°82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively. The ruling family is descended from 
the Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire inthe Treaty ot Lahore in 1809. 
Ranjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej. 


The firsttreaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus. It 


t Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 


secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territories and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance tothe 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities, 
The present ruler is Rukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Mukhlis-ud-Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulkh, His 
Highness Captain Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V,G.C.1.E., K.C.V.0., K.C.1.E., who 
was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907, 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power. His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of his State by a 
Chief Minister, Izzat Nishan. Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Raisul-Wozra Khan Bahadur Mr. Nabi Buksh 
Muhammad Husain, M.A., LL.B.,K.C.A.0,, BO.O.8.. 
a Public Works and Revenue Minister, Mr. J. 
A. Mackeown, 1.¢.S., and a Home and Military 
Secretary, Major Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, M.A., 
LL.B., 0.4.0., 0.H.0, 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
‘nfantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1718. 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 


Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab Statea:—~ 
Mr. J. A. i Fitzpatrick, B.A., LL.B. C.LE., 
0.B.E,, 1.C.8, 


Chamba.—This State is enclosed on the 


wost and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and 1s a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
ot copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 


Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Suraybansi Rajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (68() and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 


Under the Moghals it became tributary 1o the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first handed 
ovér to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Raja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
Bucceeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term of 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot,the terminus of 
the Amritear Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Cbamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly fromthe tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 


Faridkot.—The ruling family of this 
Bandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 


The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Uind Brar Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B.A., 
and four members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 150,661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 


Jind.—Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Hts ares ig 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 3,24,676 soulsand an income of 25 lakhs. 


The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
gsandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
@eandgon of the famous Phui, established his 
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principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
ingh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837, In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War, It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 lakhs, in 
gifts of cash, materials, anima)s and loan. 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital 1s Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 


Ruler.—Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband Rasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendra Bahadur, G.C.1.2., K.C.S.1., ete. 


Kapurthala.—This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Bari Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it, 
takes the name of Ahluwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation 1n cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,312,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
oI the State. The Bari Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja's grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Farzand-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad Daulat- 
I-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.c.8.1., 
(1911), G.C.1.E., (1918), G.B.E., (1927), who waa 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877, He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs, The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government 4{n 


1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubjlee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commander- 
in Chief in India and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
ofthe Punjab and Lady Hailey, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bharatpur, Rajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawahs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Loharu and the Raja of Kalsja were present, 
besides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of Luropean and Indian guests, 


The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the mayority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, Maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State 1s famous for hand- 
printed cloths Phagwara 1s another :mportant 
town in the State and 1s very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use, The situation 
of this town on the main railway line and the 
congequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance stil] greater and this 1s the chief 
commercial town in the State. ‘he main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes throuzh 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs paralle] to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the capital The Imperial Service and local 
troops of tne State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier Primary education 1s free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also pussesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital 18 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
as such as electric hght, water-works, 
etc. 


Poluitcat Officer: The Hon'ble Agent to the 
Governor-(Jeneral, Punjab States, Lahore. 


Malerkotla.—This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by 2 hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Judbiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of “ Kurd’, 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
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** Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “‘Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State in 1442, Originally they held positions. 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laswar, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joied 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutley and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809 The present 
Ruler is Lt-Col His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, KOSI, KQO.I.E., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded 1n 1908, He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 


The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, meth, tobacco 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 


The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annuai revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs 


Mandi 1s an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lymg in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area 1s 1,200 square miles and It lies between 
319-23’ Nortn Lat; and 76°-22’ East Long.; 
and 1s bounded on the east by Kulu; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable Jength which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846 A.D 


The present Ruler, Lieutenant His Highness 
Raja Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, KOSI, 
assumed full powers im February 1925. 
His Highness married the only daughter of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala. 


The work of the Mand! Hydro-Electric 
Project 1s nearing completion and 1t1s expected 
that Power would be delivered in the various 
towns in the Punjab early neat year. 


The principal crops are rice, maize, wheat 
and millet. About three-fifths of the State 
are occupied by forests and grazing lands. 
It isrich in minerals. The capital 1s Mandi, 
founded in 1527, which contains several 
temples and places of interest and is one 
of the chief marts for commerce with Ladhakh 
and Yarkaud, 2 


Nabha.—Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jind—and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 8 
gister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nezamats of Phul 
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and Amloh; the second portion forms the 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State, maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 482. For the prescrvation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
over 400 men. 


The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & C. 1. crosses the Nizamai of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
tbrough the Patiala Durbar, As a resuit, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1888 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja and of all rights and privileges per- 
taining thereto, and his eldest Son, Partab 
Singh, was recognized as Maharaja in his stead. 


Patiala.—This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian Stutes, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwa! 
States. Area 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty lakhs. Its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-u!-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha: 
raja Dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar,Sri Maharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Bahadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Ku! Bhushan, 4,0.8.1,, 
G.0.1.E., &.0.V.0., G.B.E., A.D.0., Was born in 1891, 
succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 

ernment in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetaity. The principal crops are grain. 
oh 
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barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnau), 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections—from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar—have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Raflway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry—one battery of Horse Artillery. 


The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to all students. 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a schem® of 
compulsory education in 1928. 


Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1804 A. D. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha 
War of 1819, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N. W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entire Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamina and palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnishing nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His 
Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For 
his services on the N. W. Frontier His Highners 
was mentioned in despatches. 


His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts tn Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (5) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and id) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumanja 
(J) Grand Cross of the Order of 8t. Saviour of 

reece (1926). 


His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elevted 
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Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. 
In 1930, His Highness led the Princes’ delegation 
to the Round Table Conference. 


Sirmur (Nahan) —This is a_ hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier The 
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resent Prince is Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Maharaja 
ir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.0.8.1., K.C.LE., 
who was born in 1888 and succeeded in 1911, 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
Cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara 
ee Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shen States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws 1n 
force 1n the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 


The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Jong in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty States respectively which are 
endet the Commussioner, Federated Shan 
States 


Hsiwnghsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,239 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
95th parallel uf longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of Manipur 


Singaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallcls of latitude and longitude 
respectively, 


The Hkamti Long States nave an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 


The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmini- 
Btered Wa Statcs (area about 2,0U0 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge tnangle 
ving roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 


The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family, the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austne 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
[a1 Chinese family There are also a number 
f Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
lamily The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptiblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontia. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions 


The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive, Elsewhere the 
stimmer shade temperature 1s usually 80 to 
95° Fahr, In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hillsis more equable. The rainfall 
from 60 to 100 inches im different locah- 
1e8 


The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 


Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land 18 easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chincse settlers appear to have found the latte: 
@ very paying proposition, 


The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
States which they claim to be the richest in the 
world. The Mawson area in the Sontherna 
States is also rich inlead. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade are found in many places. 


Lashio, the head quarters of the Northern Shan 
States isthe terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
1s algo connected with Mandalay by a cart road, 
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The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 46 mules long connects 
their Bawdwin mine withthe Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 


The Sonthern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 railes) which has recently been extended 
to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 


Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, 1s connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square mules 
and population 225 894 


Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 18 the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418 


The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw and 
Yawngbwe aod Mongna) have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 


Administration. 


Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of sppointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State 18 the customary law of the State 
BO far as it 18 in accordance with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law im force in the rest of British India The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made 1n 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
senu independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 


In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Licutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a echeme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart: 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
crom the Provincial Funds Under this scheme 
ao interference is contemplated in the internal 
management Of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxesand be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own Officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Cducation, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
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Chiefs contribute to the Federation a& propor- 
cion oftheir revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and makes an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
ormerly enjoyed The Federation on the 
Other hand pavs a fixed proportion of its 
tevenueto the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, 18 self- 
contained and responsible foritsown progress 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
andfour elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the sup*rvision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-officio 
members of the Council The scheme Was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922, The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, 4.0.1 E,KO81,10C,8 , in March 1923, 


Karennl. 


This district which formerly consisted of five 
states now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State 1s Kantarawad1 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
14 lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens An Assistant 
Political Officer 18 posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as 1s 
exercised mm the Shan States though nommails 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours Mineral and forest rights however 
ir Karenni belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government In the past substantial contribu- 
tions {rom Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
gervice The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
gurrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing s0. 


The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien populae 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the Jast 
few years and unless the “hiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they wil) 
goon disappear 


The Indian States—Assam. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur.—The only State of importance, 
under the Government of Assam, 1s Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
& populationof 4,45,606 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 35 per cent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
greattract of mountaimous country,anda valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut in on every side The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamhefba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762, The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace 1n 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in 1t3 subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1821 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the mmority of H H 
Chura Chand Singh The Raja was invested 
with ruling powersin 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908, For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H H. the Maharafa, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of 4 President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris The 
staple crop of the country 1s rice Forests of 
various hinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges, 

Khasi States.—These petty chiefahips, 
25 mm number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a_ population of 
1,80 000, are included under the Government 
ot Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest 1s Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213 Mostofthem are ruled by 
a Chief of Siem The Siemship usually 
remains 1n One family, The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted trom the heads of certam clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinces include fifteen States 
In political relation with the Government with 
an area of 31,171 Square miles and a population 
of 2,480 819, according to the Census of 1931 
One of the States, Makra, adjoins the Hoshang- 
abad District ; the remainder are scattered round 
the Chhattisgarh Division, to the different 
districts of which the majority of them were 
formerly attached. Their relations with the 
Government arecontrolled bya Political Agent. 
The States vary greatly in size and importance, 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 
Square miles, They are administered by here- 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty 
and good government set forth .n Sanads and 
acknowledgments of fealty, but are nominally free 
from direct interference save in the case of 
Rentences of death, in the case of all Chiefs and 
sentences of over 7 years imprisonment, in the 
case of all Chiefs but two, which require con- 
firmation of His Excellency the Governor and 
the Political Agent respectively. But asa fact, 
he Government has exercised a very large 
amount of control, owimg mainly to the 
frequency with which the States have been 
taken under direct management, because of 
either the minority or the maladministration of 
the Chiefs, 


The States pay a tribute to Government 
which amounts in the aggregate to about 24 
lakhs. 

Statistics relating to the chief States are 
contained 1n the following table:— 











Revenue 
State. Area, Sa (approxi- 
193) mate) 
* jin lakhs. 
Sq. Rs. 
Miles. 
Bast at .. | 18,062 522,283 | 9 68 
Jashpur .. | 1,963 193,694 | 3°86 
K anker ; 1,430 136,120 | 4 24 
Khairagarh 931; “ 157,400; 6 31 
Nandgaon .. 871 182.108 | 5°46 
Raigarh 1,486 277,569 | 4°91 
Surguja oe 6,055 502,058 | 4°80 
Hight other 
States ; 5,378 509,587 13°05 
Total . | $1,171) 2,480,819 | 52°81 
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Bastar.—This State, in the south-east corner 
of the province, is the most important in the 
group. In area (18,062 square miles) it is the 
twelfth largest State in India, but the population 
in 1981 was only 522,283 and is very scattered 
and backward, A point of interest is that 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Chief isa Hindu lady. Sheisthe last descendant 
of an ancient family of Lunar Rajputs, which 
ruled over Warangal until the Mahommedan 
conquest of the Deccan in the 14th century 
A. D. when the brother of the Jast Raja of 
Warangal fled into Bastar and established 4 
kingdom there. From then till the days of the 
Marathas the State was virtually independent, 
its inaccessibility securing it from all but occa- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Bonaslas of Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
for delay in payment deprived it of the Sihawa 
tract in the Raipur district, and allowed the 
Raja of Jeypore in the adjacent Vizagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of the 
Kotapad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
by a Bastar Raja for assistance during family 
dissensions. The dispute between Bastar and 
Jeypore over this land Jed to constant border 
disturbances, and was not finally settled till 
18638, when the Government of India, while 
recognising Bastar’s claim, finally made the 
tract over to Jeypore on the ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
of Rs. 8,000 tribute, two-thirds of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
The present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 18,000 
a year, 


On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate conservatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time rebelled. The last rebellion, in 
1910, was due to oppression by minor State 
officials and dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction, After the rebellion 
the Raja had his powers reduced, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management, 
owing to the minority of Rani Profulla Kumari 
Devi, the present Chief, The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr. D. BR, Rutnam, 10.5, 
of the Central Provinces Commission, He is 
asaisted by two sub-divisional officers, a Huro- 

an Medical Officer, a State Engineer, a 

uperintendent of Police and a Forest Officer. 


The Indian States—Central Provinces, 


Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest, of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves, Cultivation is therefore sparse, Rice 
and mustard are the chief crops, There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
produce, particularly myrabolams, Most of 
the sal forest is leased to Mesars. Gillanders 
Arbuthnot for sleeper manufacture. The forest 
revenue In 1931 was about 3°78 lakhs. The ex- 
tension of the Salur branch of the B.N.R. to 
J pieipue and of the Raipur Forest Tramway 
to Kondagaon are under consideration. There are 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorable road 
in the State. The advent of the railway should 
lead to a great increase in the revenue of the State, 
and may lead to the exploitation of its great de- 
posits of iron, manganese and fin. The revenue 
in 1931 was Rs, 9 68 lakhs, expenditure Rs, 10°33 
lakhs and free closing balance Rs. 1°63 lakhs, 


The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indrawati 
River, has a population of 11,028, and is 184 miles 
by motorable road from Raipur in the Centra! 
Provinces, and 210 from Vizagapatam in Madras 
Presidency. The famous Chitrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) of the Indrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal- 
pur. 


Surguja.—Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur States of Bengal. The most 
important feature is the Mainpat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern _ barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
is obscire; but according to a local tradition 
ia Palamau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from an Arksel Raja of Pala- 
mau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
the end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence of the Chief having aided a rebellion 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke out 
between the Chief and his relations, necessi- 
tating British interference. Until 1818 the 
State continued to be the scene of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Nagpur, and order was soon esta~ 
blished. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of the State ig 
Maharaja Ramanuj Saran Singh Deo, 0.B.E,, 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 and enjoys 
full powers of a Ruling Chief. 


The Indian States—Jammu and Kashmir. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


and Kashmir State hes between 32° and 37° 

N and 73° and 80°E = Itis an almost entirely 

mountamous region with a strip of level land 

along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, | 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest | 
scenery inthe world. The State may be divided 

physically into three areas the upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the River Indus and 
ite tributaries, the muddle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Rivers, and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills 

The dividing hncs between the three areas are 
the snow bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal 

The area of the State 1s 84,258 square miles 

Beginning 10 the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, 1t extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains ‘‘ Where three 
Empires Meet.” 


The territory known generally as the Jammu | 
| 


Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, wz , the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
The total population 1s 3,220,518 souls 


History —Various histomans and _ poets 
have left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
tegions In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar Srinagar, the Capital, 
ongnally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth century In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus wis converted 
to Islam Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi Thereafter the country experienced 
the onpression of Afghan rule until 1t was res 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh ‘The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singh), a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sing of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, Made Raja of Jammuin 1820 He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediat« r after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for his services in re establishing 
peace His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji,@ C81, @C1E,a mode] Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885 He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts He was succeeded 
bv his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Pratap Singhji, GOS1, G@O1R., Q@BE., who 
died on 28rd December 1925 and was succeeded 


by His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Harisinghy: Bahadur. 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
dur.ng the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement onginally carned out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time 


ADMINISTRATION —For some years after the 
aceession to the gadz of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was .naugurat- 
ed Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution a8 a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become mire 
direct and intimate. 


The British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there 1s also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir 


In the Dogras the State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve in the 
Indian Army. 


FINANCE —The financial position of the State 
isstrong The total revenue including jagirs, 1s 
about Rs 2,70,00,000, the chief sources being 
land forests, customs and excise and Sericulture, 
There 18 a big reserve and no debt. 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY —The population 
18 preeminently agricultural and pastoral 
The principal food crops are rice, Maize and 
wheat Onlseed is also animportant crop Bar 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities The State forests 
are extensive and valuable The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamra) Ilaqas 4 survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino slate, zinc, copper and tale Gold is 
found in Baltistan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of 1t8 kind in the world Manufacture of silk 
18 a very ancient industry in Kashmir Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier machi and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous The State participatea in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled ‘“‘The Gem of The 
Smaller Courts’ and attracted many visitors. 


The Chamber 


COMMUNICATIONS.—Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 
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The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu-Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 


Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internai village 
communications have also been much improved. 


The Jammu-Suchetgarh Railway, a section ot 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Railway in 
the State, The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable, 


PUBLIO WORKS.—In 1904 a flood spill channe) 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.D, 855-883) by his 


of Princes, 


engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good Psd has been made with 
itrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the Installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed in 1907, 


EDvUcATION.—Of the total population of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females, In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number ct educational! institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929, 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls’ schools have been 
established during the year, 


REFORMS.—The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja’s reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness’ 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and 16 for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem oft rural 
indebtedness, 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 


and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- + 


ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a Member to represent them from year 
to year, The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
ee generally and their position in imperial 
affairs, 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H.R. H. the Duke of Connaught on 8th februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala, The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber, 
This Committee considers before the annual 
eet? the subjects to be discussed at 

em, 


Until] 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and thero was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 


~~ 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances ofeach 
ease, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
fly or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
anotner in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia. 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior elaims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India :— 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur a i ws ay - is 
» yn Kotah ‘ 
» 93.~Ss« Udaipur os Pr Ne we ite 
- »  vodhpur os a eA i aa 
» Bundi sie ae is ai as ss 
» + Other States .. a ae ae re 
Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force .. 
of Bhopal} towards cost of Bhopal Levy .. ae 
5 ot Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps ar a 
Central Provinces and Berar. 
Tribute from various States ee, ee ne ee 


Burma. 
Tributes from Shan States Ke a ae ar ee 
99 ty) other States oo e@ ee ee ee ee 
Assam. 
Tribute from Manipur eg ea oa es - 
» oo Bambrai.. ee oe oe oe % 
Bengal. 
Tribute from Cooch Behar oe es ja ie “6 
United Provinces. 
Tribute from Benares ae = ie on ‘a 
Punjab. 


Tribute from Mandi.. ee i a i is Se 
‘s » Other States .. ise Sa < a 2 


Madras. 
Tribute from Travancore as a es oe aa 
Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore we és i is 
” ” ” »» Cochin ee ee a ‘ 
” ” ” », Tavancore .. ee oe oe 
Bombay. 


Tribute from Kathiawar .. os ie oe oe os 
» 9 Various petty States os “a “a ae 
Contribution from Baroda States .. “< se as avs 
- », Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country .. 
Tribute from Cutch i ee ei bs ia oe 


Tt was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 1911 that the 
Nasarana payments on successions. re would in future be no 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold smail terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese ons in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance | 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island ; 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, ; 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawa: 
Peninsula. Allthesethree territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts, Savantwadi State 
lizs to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conguis- 
tas, or Old Conquests, cumprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543; and of the 
Novas Conqutstas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 

hysical feature being the Western Ghats, which 

ides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersccted by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in sizc 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa. This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable ot 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and tothe formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
ofcommercial importance. Itis the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
gao port was in 1926 about Rs, 440 lakhs, 


The People. 
The total populatiga pf Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square and the popula- 


tion showed an increase of 9 per cent. since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian, In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians. The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands, The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charados and low castes, which 
do not intermarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official languageis Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal] towns 
a8 wellas by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese Hast Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Diu are subject under a new Tisaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy see to 
the Archbishop of Goa. There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches arein charge of secular priests, Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 


The Country. 


A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas. In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or six acres, The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the ueeds of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the produots 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 


Portuguese Possessions. 


yolis are set a for the cultivation of cereals 
pnd several 8 of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent The condition 
df the agricultural elasses in the Velhas Con- 
quistas has improved during recent years 
owing to the general rise in the prices ui all 
Classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There {8 a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hmdu population In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit tothe admunistration Iron is found in 
parts of the territory , but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore bemg 
exported to the Continent 


Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of tommerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade 1s now insigaificant 

The present trade of Goa 1s not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Rs 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Rs 40 lakhs The dis- 
crepancy 18 met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world Few manufacturing indus 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac 
tured articles in use are imported Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 


A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joms the British system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese terntory 
The railway 18 under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
mstration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port 18 what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 


Taxes and Tariffs 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasioual 
exceptions The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and these were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morais, who is po- 
pularly known as the Governor of Taxes ” 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose oa a male Souris = arrears 
are now being pal y ere 18 an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
hus been ear-marked for promoting the indus- 
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trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs 8-8 per capula 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there Is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of {interest 
onloans Thistax 1s a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs 60000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of 1ts productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics 


The tariff schedule 1s based on the three fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There 18 a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently The fiscal tariff 
rangea from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad wilorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers, 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent on 
their basic price. 


The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Ribandar, 
Old Goa 1s some six miles distant from the new 
city Panjim occupies a narrow stmp of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
zao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Aguada It was selected as the residence 
of the Port agucse Viceroy 1n 1759, and in 1843 
it wasraised to ite present rank as the capital 
of Poituguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences as seen from the water 
ig very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by acloser inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses, 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an Immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and soon. The 
square 1n the lower part of the town 1s adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 


History. 

Gouw was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in- 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom but the 
Portuguese held their own and gained the sur- 
rounding territory now known astbe Velbas 
Conquistas. 
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The subsequent history of the town is one 
vf ostentation and decay. Gog reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spain 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India intothe shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty years’ subjection to Spain 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
Sal representatives to the Parliament in 
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There was frequently recurring fighting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquistas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions. In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Ranes of Satari,in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Ranes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
trom Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912. troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 
a There has been no outbreak after that 
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The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satisfied with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tuguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 
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tugal, many of the sons of Gua occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Public 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr, 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Finance, 


Administration, 


The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos.7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and is divided into three districts: Goa, Daman 
and Diu. ‘The Jast two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct superintendency of the Governor-General, 


Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretatiats are working: Home 
and Politica], Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W.I. P. Railway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General and in collaboraticn 
with him works a Governor's Council (Conselho 
do Governo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ez-officie President, of 
four officials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
Inembers (three representing Velhas, Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conguistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Munt- 
cipalities and other local institutions, The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court; the Deputy Chief Health Officer; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations ef Land- 
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owners and Farmers of the District; and one 
member advocates elected by the Legislative 
Council among the legally qualified, 


At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
\s composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department,the Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payere of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 


Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cocnizance and decide all liti- 
gious adminisurative matters, fiscal questions 
and acccunie. lt is named 7'ribunal Adminis- 
rativo Fiscal e de Contas and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Governor-General’s Council. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 
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come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-Genera] 
the following bodiee are also working:— 


Technical Council of Publie Works.—Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

Council of Public Instruction.—This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is come 
posed of five officials: the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medica! College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members, 


There is one High Court in the State of Indias 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapusa, 
Bicholim, Quepeme Damio; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda Diu and Nagar-Aveh. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormugio is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15° 25°N. and Long. 
73° 47' EB., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and 6% miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugio is 
the natura] outlet to the sea for the whole arsa 
served by the M. & S. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Mormugio is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
mualified officer wil] board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 


Mormugio Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports, every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
iron work or 800,tons bale or bag cargo can 
ie be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and al] other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts, The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from Euro or American 


touchin bon. water can be 
obtained at a low cost. 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormugio twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month, The Ellerman Strick Line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Railway under the “‘ Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.” There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & 8S. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
mce-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc., for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, & special Department under the 
designation of the ‘*Mormugdo Improvement 
Trust ’ with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, com g about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. ere are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard-—0°8361 square metre), 
available for residential] quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annasg 
to Rs. 1-8 per square metre, according to their- 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 ples per square metre asa lease-hold rent, 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same igs made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot 18 made over to the lessee, and the 
period within which building 1s to be completed 
is 2 years. Importation of building materials 
ig allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there 1s an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone’. Within this ‘‘ Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as: 


(1) For Establishment of Factories or Indus- 
tral Concerns.—All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 
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of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the ‘‘ Free Zone.” 


(II) For Establishment of ots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufactured ee Bonded 
Warehouses, ec., etc —All goods imported b 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of suc 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 


(III) Exemption of Government Tasres.—In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the ‘ Free Zone" are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
presente? at the office of the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc , required. Such applications are disposed 
of withir as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugac 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


DAMAN. 


fhe settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It 1s composed of two por- 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Avel!, 
separated from 1t by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B B & C.I. Rail 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians, The number of houses 1s according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians, 
The number of houses is 6,069 The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India. They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage, The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals, There are stately forests 1n Nagar 
Aveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried On an extensive Commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was ncted forits dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General! 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part or the soil 1s the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A taxis levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State, 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax- 
forests, excise and customs duties, 


DIU. 


Din is an island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. Itis composed 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 
dan Gulf, the 
early period 
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of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance, The extreme length of the island 
is about seven mules and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 


commercial prosperity. The total population 
2 the island, according to census 
0 


1921, is 18,844, of whom 228 were 
etians. 


French Possessions. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French possessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 26th Feb 1981 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
itfailed, asalso did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu found- 
ed the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its efforts 
met with no success, Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in 1664, granting 
exemption from taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establiah 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch however, speed)- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
St. Thome, a Portuguese town adjoiing Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
whep one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it untilit was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this vear 
and has ever since remained, ‘ne most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India, Its 
foundation was coutemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, ite site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 


Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mahé, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir, Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 


Administration. 


The military command and administration-in- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The office is at present held by Monsicur 
yuvanon (Francois-Adrien). He is assisted by a 


Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service” 
in the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the krench terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Boards, were erected 1n 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Anancoupam, Modeliarpeth, Oulgaret, 
Villenour, Tiroultouvane, Bahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for the establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedoutitadou, Tirnnalar, 
Grande Aldée, Cotchery, for the establishment 
of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mahé 
and Yanaon. On municipa! boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats, Civil 
and crimina)] courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the jndicia! 
machinery. The army and_ establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
ah independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintamed. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
malntamed in the East Pondicherry is alsu 
‘he scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of ap 
Archbishop, with a body of pmests for ali 
French India; and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief fleld of 
this mission hes outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in Britiets 
territory. The British rupee is the ordin 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running wa Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway. main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karika] 1s linked to the 
game rallway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade. 


The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. Lemoignic The 
Deputy is Mons Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
1982 59 primary schools and 8 _ colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils, Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1982) Rs. 2,604,019. 
The principal crops are dy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mulls, 
and at Chandernagore 1 jute mill, The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employmg 7,450 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ite factory. 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds, 


At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mahé 
in 1931 the imports amounted to frs. 96,215,000 
and the exports to frs. 173,695,000. At these 
three ports in 1931, 271 vessels entered and 
cleared ; tonnage 84,333 T. Pondicherry is 
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visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
with the Messageries Maritimes. The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corre up to December 
1931. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
meats in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in the 26th Feb. 1931 was 
183,555. It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
jt was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted {n the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779. The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 


The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindted matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who 18 usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population, There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
Name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandernagore js situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura. 
Population (in the 26th Feb. 1931) 27,262. 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1688, though previously it had been 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676. Itdid not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagore has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public  inati- 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary’sa fostitution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French Govy- 
ernment. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal ttes on the Coromandel! Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided into 
six sommunes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,055; in 1891, 75,526 ; 1n 1901, 
54,608; in 1928, 57,023; in 1924, 56,922; 
and in 1931, 57,914; but the density 
is still very high, being 1,068 persons 
Fg Ara mile. Kumbakonan is_ the 

uk in Tanjore District whichhas a higher 
ity. Hach of the six communes—namely, 
Karikal, La Grande Aldee, Nedungadu, Oot- 
chéry, Néravy and Tirnoular—poseesses a mayor 
and council, The members are all elected by 


per 
only 
ens 


universal suffrage, but in the municipality 
Karikal hz lf the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels, 
The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
14 miles from its mouth, It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Oeylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies, The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came into Freach 
on the settlement after 1815, 
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By those who take a Jong view of politics n 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontter problem, which has loomed 
so large 1n the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character—the local 
issue and the international] issue For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of Bntish Imperial policy, had to face 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the :nternational aspect to recede and tor the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
it wright be sald, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generclisations, that the local issue 
dominated if 1t did not absorb the situation 


The Local Problem —The local problem 


in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 


before proceeding to discuss itin detail From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaimecrs 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism But sparse as the 
population 1s, 1t yn excess of the supporting power 
ithe country Like mountaincers in all parts 
uf the world these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion ot 1745 the English Govern 

ment of the day sought a permanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
In rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wades road The High 

land problem ha3 disappeared so long from 
English politics that 1ts pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious studenv will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Road,’ he will appreciate what Wade s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessonsit teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 


frontier problem So far as the area with which 


we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried Jn Baluchistan, the genius of Suir, 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter | 
Ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controllmg the country 

At the same time close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were keptin order That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional multary operations, 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tnbal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1919 But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which ig embraced in that generic 
term So far as thig section of the frontier ig 
concerned 1t may be said that no trontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 


Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron 
tier Which stretches from Baluchistan to the con 
fines of Kashmur That has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations which have constituted a 
devastating drivin on the Indian exchequer For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
avbions of the Government of India One expla- 
nation of their consistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed forthe armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan or at any rate, for mutlitarv 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country But those who 
looked at policv not only from the military 
standpoint were fearful of two considerations 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our borderline If Afghanistan were a strong 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amirs writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his hingdom 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, 16 ran 
still less firmly he Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
expeditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising agaist his own Governor in Khost The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what 18 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demircated by the Frontier Commuissidn in 
which Sir Mortumer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilablé tmbesmen along 
our difficult line of communications There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
3tandpoint, it would invoive charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear Mofeover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Centra] Asia. The easiest 

asses, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 

on. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
thatisto say up tothe Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 


The Two Policies.— The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without centrolling them. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
pose by adequate means of communication. 

e preserved between our administrative 
frontier andthe Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it. Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and ‘‘ Sandemanise ’’ the Inde- 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions. But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs. There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory. The tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time Of excitement Perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard. 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal. A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace was made. The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt withitin master- 
fnlfashion. In the first plate, he separated 
the frontier zone from the Government of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 

purpose a 8pecia] force of Frontier soldicrs, 

o as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force. 

was the revival of a scheme as old as the 

Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 

Viperoy had been able to carry it trrough in the 

face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. 
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constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defenco of lOcal 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 

licy. The construction of the Upper Swat 

anal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal (q.v. Irrigation) led to such an {ncrease 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a& means oflivelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irtigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole border line. 


Lord Curzon’s Success,—Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
There wers occasional punitive cxpeditions 
demanded, such as fur instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris, and 
in particular the truculent Mahsud Waziris. never 
ceased raiding. But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace. It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built upa heavy bill of offences, wnich awaited 
settlement when Government werc free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he docs not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rabaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
uv the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather: 
ings of the tribes called lashkara were permitted 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand expeditions. But we must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, but they must. trust him. In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were stillexcluded. Buthe kept Afghani- 
stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 


The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 


The area so eparated wag! that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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to avert the settlement of thei account by the | 


murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchica) 
crime, set his troops in motion on Apnl 25, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditionalloot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another 
to set up astable government inits stead The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afgheus having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 


But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the rmgular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or Joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 

hey, which was based on the triba] militia 

ut there 1s another aspect to this issue, which 
was set outin a seriesof brillant articles which 
My, Arthur Moore, its specia)] correspondent, 
contributed to The Times He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army The 
Militia was meant to be a police When the 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised 
This is a role which it was never intended they 


should, serve , exposed to a strain which they P 


should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them 
They would not take it. 


Russia and the Frontier.—The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Russia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 


ary 


in British torelgn policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial] affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an infenor civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Kussia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capltal 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term ‘‘Mervousness" This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
lations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelaiabad, slightly relleved 
by the herole defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
mark on Kabul by the raving of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress Itinvolved us 1n the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom we set upat Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a Strong and capable rulcr, if one ruthlcSs in his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to thmk a httle more clearly There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settlingit The old controversy 
broke outin another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjieff, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
80 long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
ersed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses ‘The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Seere- 
tary, and Lord MHardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but 1t had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Russia was chastened on the battisfields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians in the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully Justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur 

sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 

Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure uponitssuccessor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path 


German Influence —As nature  abhors 
@ Vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher clvijisations, nO sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place Long, before the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon 
Tmitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 


churia, brought to an end by the disastrvuus : 
issue of the war with Japan The sceds of the | 


German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity 1n the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. Hs theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated 1n Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatoha Later it fructi- 
fled more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under which German interests secured 
the mght of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-holdin the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view—would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co opera- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and ccnstructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set the Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
8 nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
from Basrato Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island 


They commenced the most difficult part of. s 


the wat in plercing the Amanus and Taurus 
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ranges by a Series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Rasal-Ain Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “BBB”’—Berlin, Byzantium Baghdad 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co operation of Great Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that 1s to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
Portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany Nevertheless the rau- 
way did not stand still during the war Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 


The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
—The real significance of the Baghdad Railway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffictrom the East This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise The Tush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, 10 order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from Octoberto January. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia 1s appalling To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
Co Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travellmg outside the Bntish Isles to Calais 
and London, forsuch aland route was an amazing 
chimera The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally mght across Europe 
toa North Sea port This would in any circum: 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 

ort of the Middle East is Basra The sea 

ight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera 


As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was stratedie Ie was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
eS Se that Power the Teutons were resolv- 

should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
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Minor and The Middle East, andthe route seleat- 
ed, often cmticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres 
As a commercial line, the Railway, 1f completed, 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha ‘The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra The Germans, it 18 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which Aare them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta ‘They began to inaugurate a 
commercial] position 1n the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra which 1s destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
defeated The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians 
by massacre and expulsion—were a very different 
factor The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed But as the advantages 
of the route, ror the purposes we have indicated, 
are Many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through fine 1s only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route 18 revived, 
as it must be 


Turkey and the Frontier —The position 
of Turkey on the Indien frontier was rever of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avani 
courcer of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power and for a limited period 
during the war Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that country, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
its way For 4& bref period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her “B BB’ policy, Turkev 
was used as @ stalking horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein and tned 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheihh ot Koweit 
{nto a de facto suzerainty, exercised by mulitary. 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
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cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation protoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very 
Inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involvedin military 
eno of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character, These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
Aiter the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
lnvolved in a new front, which stretched from 
tbe Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff But 
the aftermath of the war left usin an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers This anabied the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey andlrak Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to 8 boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations, Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople 
but it was zmmediately found that there could 
be no mvtual agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched s neutral commission to 
study the position on thespot this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty five years When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unammously allotted the 
Mosul vilayat to Irak, The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authonty of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its deasions Sothe matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak mm occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, it may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 


France and the Frontier —if we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it 15 not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy Itis difficult to find any sound policy 
bebind the efforts of France to obtaim a coaling 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long ition to the steps necessary to extir- 
te the slave trade, and hold in check the 
mmense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain. which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in Weet Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one by one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise 
wasitin the Hast. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma. 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
Opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province ofthe Indian Empire, and 
French Indo-China, This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam. 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But asin the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers. which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Siam itself, under its own independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours. 


The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 
ial bro of this brief sketch has been to show 
hat for three generations—most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem. It has been dominated by 
external influences-~in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia. for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant ition in the East through the 
revival of fand route, and to a much tesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The cireumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared. 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
Hike those normal to critical land frontiers any- 
wherd,4a, the world in this present time of swift 
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sincere aaa acrial fo ada hee Nae 
propaganda. nsequently, a grea 

new attention is necessarily being directed to 
loca] aspects of the general problem. The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man. Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist. Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias. We found this to our cost in tle 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was oflittle account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier ; their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place? 


Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
wasin Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people. 
and of their inveterate raiding activities. 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communl- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing trom it. On the other hand, 
there was a strong case madc out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses. The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable; that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
fhe termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads, 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922 when our troops 
were 1n occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up 1n support of their invasion of Indla 
in 1919 The ensutng policy has becn aptly 
described as the ‘ half forward” policy It 18 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to loca! conditions There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term but the hmit of the North 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Ladha A network of conse 
quential roads was pushed forward Its 
elaboration continues In South Waziristan 
Wana has been re occupied partly in response 
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to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them In 
February, 1933, control over tmbal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Arghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assist the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazira into His Majesty s disturbed terntory 
Lhe work of control and of civilization 1s rapidly 
progressing 1n the whole territory But of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages 
The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
vears terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass Was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Land) Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass anJj within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


From what has gone b fore 1¢ will be seen | after thesigning of the Anglo Bussian Agreement 


that the keynote of this discussion ot Ind1an 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared No part of the frontier is 
more powertully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the jntenor the 
importance of the Gulf declined The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace This work 1t quietly and efhcientls 
performed Piracy was stamped out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
fhe waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships ot all nations, and 
though Great Britam could have made anv 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
ssession of only the tiny station of Bassidu 
ft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade andto check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
trontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition All causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo French Entente Russia sent one 
ofher Anest cruisers to “show the flag” in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and 10 particular with casting 
Co etous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 


Gulf, Bunder Abbas This menace declined 


and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
power followingthe Revolution Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courver 
of Germany, under whose domination she had 
passed, began to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahremn by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best portin the Persian Gulf and a possible 
Lerminus of the Baghdad Railway Further 
to consolidate herinterests, orto stake out a 
Clam, Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselvesas the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah These events stirred the SBntish 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf 


Counter Measures. 


The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its featuresin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was 1ins8- 
trumenta] in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports The Bntish Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that ‘* Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by tormal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will tmperi! 
Great Britains naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position mm India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and Austraiasia,” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed hy both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 


Map of the Persian Gulf. 
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The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


words of great import—*‘We (1 e, His Majesty s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a paval base or of a fortifled port inthe Persian 
Guli by any other Power as a very grave Menace 
to British mterests, which we should certainly 
resist with alithe means at our disposal ’’ The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
01] fieldsin the Bakhtiam country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oul Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, asset out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
inimportance, until they are now more thaD 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped,a local question, mainlv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 
pp 178183 An interesting new feature 
in 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf Lhe fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932 = It 
is at the outset officered by Italians The im 

mediate reason for the new fleet 18 that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling The fleet 
1s required to check it 


Maskat. 


Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hoursfrom Karachi,1s outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
ot Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
tu the Gulf, but its natural strength and his 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 


Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of hishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded im 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 


The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy 10 return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent, 


The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entermg the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs The ul-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days 1t had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. 
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expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been pecessary. The 
I'rucial Chiefs are bound to Great Bntain by 
& series of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1853 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subscquent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertcol to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. ine relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 


The commercial 1mportance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms Officials in the employ of Persia drove 
Chis traffic from Lingah to Debai The Trucial 
Chiefs are—Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, 
43man, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 


Bahrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
Pelago which fc.:ms the chiefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrem. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance 1s out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage 18 wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which 1s not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port 1s valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, snd the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Guif 


In the neighbourhood of Bahrein ts the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archeologists. The generally accepted theory 
g that it 18 a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 


Koweit. 


In the north-west corner of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit Iles solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane—so called from 
the resemblance of the formatien of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay 1s 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but ‘he westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood 
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Muhammerah. 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bhatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khbazzal of Mubammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which they win in the rich flelds which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now under construction. 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. Lt stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arub, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borme 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
the local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is indescribable, there 1s a considerable 
entrepot iraftic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route tia Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi. 
bilities in that land. ‘The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordanin. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there’ was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would ve in one way or another an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious, In these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arofe—responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet. 
Immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances ther 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
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that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923, 

‘The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 8rd he 
said— : 


Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
3ome tiine and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
it Baghdad to-day. 


The announcement is as follows :— 


“It will be remembered that in the autumn 
Jf last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisa} that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
mtered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1923, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
‘subject to periodical revision at the desire 
f either party) provided for the establishment 
f£ an independent Constitutional Government 
n Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
io be made thereunder. 


** Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible,itis conaider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 


** Accordingly a protocol] has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms :—~ 


It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty 1s all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded ~ith a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties; and negotiations 
for that object shal! be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be uoticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier, 
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The position of Iraq as regards the League | 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Britannic Majesty was bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the ad mission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible His Majesty’s Government 
would bem a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 


The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 19382, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a number of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of justice This means the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership 


Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations,should Great Britainand Turkey be un 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924 Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain frregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 


Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925, In order to secure the material tor 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious paths to a common sense retommenda- 
tion, It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government, The 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further penod of twenty five 
years—a guarantee of stable government— 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Iraq, 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague which decided in favour of the 
competence of the Council About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
Investigate allegations of broteuty by the Turks 
D ations of bru y the Tur 
in deporting Christians from their own zone, 
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and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier— 
commonly called The Brussels Line—to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later wiser counsels prevailed and in 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League 

A New Treaty —A new Treaty regulating the 
Telation of Iraq with Great Britain the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text 1s not available, but a semi official announce- 
ment on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic 


The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq It states 
that ‘“‘ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq fs maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932” It stipulated that sepa 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili 
tary relations. 


The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq He also under 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons 
titute any difference in the mghts before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 


There was provision for fw consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests The King of Iraq under 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements already 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter, 
with the approval of the League of Nations 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Remo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to lraq. 


There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which 18 a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League 


Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove 
nant of the League. The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
all the modifications required by the circums 
tances when Iraq enters the League of Nations 
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It ig important to remember that there is a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s 
State. Basra has for long been inthe closest 
commercial contact with India, and 1s in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bomba}. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those ot the North They took no part in the 
Arab nmsing which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in _ close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra 1s destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
ad munistration in such conditions, 18 one of the 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- 
tion which 1s set out above. 


The Persian Shore. 


The Persian shore presents fewer points of 
permanent interest the importance of Bu 
shire 18 admunistretive rather than commercial 
It 19 the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen 
tre ot many foreign consuls It 1s also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage 18 
wretched and dangerous, the roid to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preciude 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland 1s opened the con mer 
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cial value of Bushire will dwindle to Insign- 
fiance Further south ilies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
put its trade is bemg diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Coast. in the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gu'f from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bundcr Abbas Hore we are at the 
key of the Gulf Bunder abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It 1s of still more importance as a 

ossible naval base To the west of the town 

tween the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
he the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con 
tain abundance of water. Here, according tc 
sound naval opinion, there 1s the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. ‘Lhe great obstacle 1s the climate, which is 
one ofthe worst inthe world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphmstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile But between these 
two points there \s the possibility of controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large m public discussions as the pos 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
secking There is a British Naval station at 
Henjam, a small island close to Kism, where the 
station was established under agreement with 
the Persian authorities On the Mekran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber 


It —SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India Seistan lies midway north and 
south between the pomt where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and ef our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
jts immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations , 1t1s also midway athwart 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Seistan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with thia purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
fled Khorassan, her agents moved into Sejstan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, ‘“‘scientific missjons’”’ apd an irri 


,tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 


fluence, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nusbki 
These efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distmbution of 
the waters of the Helmand They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement Since then the international import 
ance of Seistan has waned. 


The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist Meantime, 
British influence 1s being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 miles, most of 1t dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortifled posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushk, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta This line was extended 
to Duzdap, 54 miles on the Persian side ot the 
fndo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
military moasure, but the traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
Negotiations have now for years dragged onto 
bring about a reasonable settlement in regard 
to the situation 
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The Frontrerys—Persia. 


Til —PERSIA. 


From causes which only need to be very 
brictly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it 1s of 
ho account Reference 1s made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented ths apparent 
divisiop of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was mn view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed and whenthe war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al Amar 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia thev exurcised a strong influence in 
Teheran Withthe defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authonty im Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces 1m the North West and con 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
Organised under British officers and called The 
South Persian Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks of tne British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government 
the main features of which were — 


To respect Persian integrity , 
aa supply experts for Persian administra 
1 


To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance of 
order 

To provide a loan for these purposes 


To co operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 


Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of » joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 


The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redvemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
ovher sources, 


The Present Position.— We have given 
the main poimts in the Anglo-Persian agreec- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail) will find 1t cet out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq 
It has been explained that most Persians 
const-ued Itinto a guarantee of provection against 
all external enemies. When the British trocps 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead iustrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were ta have assist- 
ed Persja under it withdrew. 


A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and pohticians in India after the War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand 1n Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaus in that country The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern, if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government That position has been 
justified, The Sirdar Sipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Pers an affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din A body of capable 
Americans under Dr Mullspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances Thes. two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
m Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Molahs, but in 1925 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
chosen monarch 1n his place The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed 1t from the disturbing forces in 
the post war world Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which 1s the greatest necd of the land, such as 
an air service to ‘Teheran and railway construc- 
tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American _ financtal 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances When their 
contract expired Dr Muillspaugh and his collea 
gues were Offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
mm regard to the powers they were to exercise 
They therefore withdrew from the country 
and have been teplaced by other foreign 
advisers Jhe genera] situation ws gravely 
disturbed in 1932 by the si ¢den tcrmin ition by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo Persian 
Oi Cos concessimn 2% matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in the 
world wd millions sterling of capital ‘Lhe 
intervention ot the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the Jeague of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
bctwecn the Company and the Persian Govern 
ment which are still proceeding 


Mr R H Hoare, 0M 4, is British Minister 
at Teheran 


H B M's Consul-General and Agent of the 
Government of Indva wn Khorasan—Lt -Col 
CC J Barrett, cSI,CYIE 


H B M’s Consul in Seistan and Kanm—~ 
Majo C, K. Daly, o. 8, 
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IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a Swmall part of British | 
India where the King’s writ does not run | 
Under what is calied the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and 1t was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919 But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border Between 
the administered territory and tne Durand line 
there hes a belt of terntory of varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north, this is generically 
known as the Tribal lerritory its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 


This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced ip with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian Indian 
4rab and Jewish intermingle JLhey had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chiro] truly said ‘“‘the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam’’ It 1s impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind’ The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone They value “heir 
mdependence much more than their lives 
The other factor 1s that the country does not 
euffice even in gocd j ears to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in_ the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealther and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 


Frontier Policy 


The policy of the Government of India to: 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to thoir own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided Britisb termt+z-y 
Behind both the policies lay the menac. of a 
Russian invasion, and thit coloured our fron 
tier policy until the Anglc-Russian Agieement 
This induced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactica In the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left bebiad a 
legacy of distrust, and which brougbt no per- 
Manent improvement in its tram (fhe fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897, Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 

tary measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outiincs of the new policy 
were laid down i” a de patch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the ‘‘ limitation of your inter- 
ference with the ty:pes, so as to avoid the ex: 
tension of administrative contro: over tribal 
territory ’’ It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The maip foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in Jependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life wsthout let 
or hindrance, 


New Province 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the trioes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this pomt they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier ecperience, directly subordinate to 
the Governinent of India This was a revivai 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops ec 
far aS possibie from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that histone 
Pass until 1919 Atthe same time the regulal 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 


could quickly move to any danger poim, and 


these bases were connected with the Indian 
Tailway system In pursuance of this policy 


‘frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 


a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kohat 
Pass, and to Thal in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley These railways were completed 
by times to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected, 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac. 
tious tribesmen into successful agricultunsts. 
This policy of economic development fs re- 
celving a great development through the tom- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (q¢ o. Irri- 
gation) Now it 1s completed there are other 
works awaiting attention For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 


A New Policy. 


It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-iine, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great Warand did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from his interna] troubles in a jehad 
against India In this insane enterpnse the 
Afghans placed lesa reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the Bmnitish forces 
thaninthearmedtmbesmen Inthis they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Multia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness The Southern 
Wazinstan Militia broke and there was serous 
trouble throughout the Zhob district The 
Afndis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the fleld some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with modern 
weapons of precision,they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make _ peace 
even when the Afghanscavedin They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them Thefighting wasthe most severe in the 
history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was amazingly 
good , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Mihtia orin the Indian Army, and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposid to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un 
doing, their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theircomplete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 


A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919 Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Waziristan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head unti] February-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation 
the country had suffered a series of deficits 
which had been financed out of borrowings 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilbrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para 
mount importance was not attained When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Mili Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
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ing expenditure on Waziristan. This forerd 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discusaion Was really focussed on 
Wazinstan Inessentialsit was the ayved son. 
troversy—shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what 1s known as the Sanaemau 
System, namely, by occupying commandime 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs, or shall we revert to what was known 
asthe close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen 
sities become unbearable 


The Curzon Policy —The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
1n 1897, was a compromise between the ‘‘occupa 
tion” and the ‘‘close border” policies It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments 1n rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by mulitia, recruited from amongst the tribes 
men themselves The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But 1f must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students TI ord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation My desire 
13 to bring 1t about by gradual dtgrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops’ The Curzon policy though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed 1f he had remained in cont 
rol gave us moderate—or rather it should be 
said bearable—frontier conditions until] the 
Afghan War It then broke down because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of need, with 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919 The Khyber militia faded away, the 
Waziri militia either mutinied as at Wana, or 
deserted The pillar of the Curzon system fell 

The Policy —The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed Conditions waa outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in WadZiristan, to 
open up the country by roads, to extend the 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontiel of Afghanistan and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops That 
immediate policy was soon modpfied so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops wasconcerned Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
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the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the Militia 1t was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Khassadars and Scouts. The Knhas- 
gadar ic an extremely irregular He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind ofpagr. In contradistinction 
tothe old Militia, he finds his own rifle As 
one informed observer remarked, the beautv of 
the system is that solong asthe Khagsadars, 
undertheir own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 
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are asked If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their pay but the Government loses 
ho tifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
Bnitish and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy 
It was one thing to say that commanding posta 
in Waziristan should be retained, 1¢ was 
another to decide what these posts should be 
We must therefore consider the specia) problem 
of Waziristan The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, frregular force not territorfally 
recruited, officered by British officers 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan What 
follows is drawn from an admurable article 
contributed to the January number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt -Col G M Routh, DSO. 

Geographically Wazinstan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 

onds with the Durand Line separating India 
tom Afghanistan Thisis the western boundary 
On the east is the Indus North is the water 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Bannu separating 
Wazirstan from the Kohat District South 1s 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarrav The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin 

e submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irngated land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 

Where irngation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
‘an hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only Pa for an occasional erop after a 
lucky rainfa 


Inhabitants —The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of therace Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or Jess indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
ia the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 


open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together, as materially aided 


our dealings with them. 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following 

Policy —The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country js administered 
Gradually 1t was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to contro! raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Regulars, followed 
by building posta and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the pomts where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Militia with Bmtish Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail] Khan 
In addition certam allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazns Similarly the Tochi In 
1896 In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895 96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the Britich arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia Roads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 


A Programme —Lt Col Routh then out- 
lined a pose policy for Waziristan We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written itreflected how military opinion in 
India was developing — 


“To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the snhabited tracts. Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 36 miles 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Khel and 
29 miles south to Wana? Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Cis-Indus zones? 
The Razmak district round Makin 6,000 feet up 
18 both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal vallev laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps ; there is no doubt that 
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a forward railway policy will help to solve 
the problem A line has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana The Gumal Tang) 
from Murtaza to Khajuri h.ach 1s the apparently 
obvious route, but would be _ prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling Beyond Khajur1 Kach wma Tanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles offcrs 
no difficulty The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com 
munications The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thal 
and thence to IJdak ma Spinwam From here 
till further extension proved desirable a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwato1 to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
‘a Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Razmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stutions in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist 1n this part of the Frontier °’ 


A Compromise —A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr) Denys Bray, m the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 5th March 1923 He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
policy Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate Circumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument 


The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially three, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbourmg friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so called Inde 
pendent Territory, this last bemg the belt of 
unsettled mountain country which les between 
the borders of British India and India He 
roceeded Mae to show that this belt is, 

fact, wl India ‘* It1s boundary pullars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan, | 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India We are apt to call Waziristan in 
dependent termtory , and 1t is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these | 
tribes are trans frontier tribes From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, they are cis frontier 
tribesmen of India If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India’s scourge, they are also Indias 
responsibility—and India’s alone That 1s 
an international fact that we must never forget ” 


Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan “But what was a_ practical 
Propo xtion 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 
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60 now The task 1s infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tmbesmen are 
infinitely better armed, their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years” Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a ese 
wall of barbed wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hulls, “all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans border and with that inevitable 
imcrease in the economic stringency im this 
mountainous tract which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 
thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 
Border policy 1s reallv a policy of negation, 
and nothmg more We might gain 
for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants ” 

The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie i Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5 000 uregulars, while 
at Razmak 7000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Razmak he showed to be further 
from the Durand Line than the old-established 
posts in the Lochi In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was in one signal respect, 
a backward policy None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for 1t was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the  bordcr Come what may 
civilization Must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountams or we must admit 
that there 1s no solution to the Waziristan 
problem and we must fold our hands while 
it grows inevitably worse ” 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned 1n 1t8 
formulation 

The roads are policed bx the Khassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to their trust 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst which at the out 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and small bodies of troops on every cpportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown __ 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readimess to conform to it 
In various sMall but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won thelr approval Thus 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus trafhc The rods, asthe King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feudsis permitted upon them 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the in 
fiuence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
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that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
for three miles on either side of the highway 
Tentative efforts to mtroduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintamed for irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribes- 
people who come to them So much has this 
atrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- 
ment of a hospital of their own With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was provided 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan A motor road had 
already been run out from Jhandola through 
Chagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwehai 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Taki-Zam, after 
fiowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from the fort which was the earlier 
centre of British occupation Ihere it happily 
remains 

The reoccupation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing In other words, it is not 
@ programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir 
astan, Must be regarded as that which governs 


the actions of the authorities in regard, at. 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between | 


Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, eacept, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared thelr readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their nelghbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing FortSandeman wa Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekai-Wana road A road, as yet roughly 
made, has been constructed between Razmak 
and Kaniguram, in the heart of the Mahsud 
country 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was’ the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 
Indian National Congress in the interior of 
India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
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from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, 1t avowedly set out “to make 
Government impossible.’ Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings The settled districts of the N W 
F P were the scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land The agitation was there 
Carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khilafat Committees For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu votes agaist the opposition of the 
Muslim non official members. This measure 
makes illegal and provides penalties for the 
Marriage of boys and girls below stated muni- 
mum ages The age at which Marriage may 
take place 1s also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
In practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
They regarded 1ts enactment as a grave illus 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self government in India, Muslim 
interests would not be safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 
This Muslim apprehension, ifter the passing 
of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever which mis 
representation ot the Act provided for stirring 
up anti Government agitation m the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily be understood Grossly untrue 
propaganda was Carried on , it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
Medically examined before marriage An 
elaboration of this untruth was that the 
Government were recruiting a laige body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examimations 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W 
F P into the tribal aieas Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be mundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country The first pomt of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930 Within a short time, Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to join m the fray The Mohmands became 
greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to join in. The Upper Tochi’s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 


and above them, His Majesty’s Government.) the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 


The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
in the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
@ programme aiming at the separation of India 


At this stage, the development of the Air arm 


| m India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 


planes patrolled the whole country and were 
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frequently etiployed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
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service, now indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in thatregion The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
graying grounds on the Khajuri and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing rentre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace uncer the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32. 


It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emergency 


Orakzais of southern Turah threatened to) was specially assisted by the Royal Air Force. 
descend by the Ublan Pacs upon Kohat and The resultant position appears, then, to be 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachinar. has already been expressed in road buildmg 
Helped by the machinations of Congress|and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three jis effective, that the political and mulitary 
Clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border | ground organization with which the policy 
into the fray. Combined air and ground is supported brings about the imtroduction 
action crushed these efforts The Tochi | of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were!and that the rapidity and success with which 
speedily brought to order by force The Mahsuds the Royal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they tends to diminish the amount of ground force 


assaulted Scrarogha, in the valley of the Tah-i- 
Zam 





necessary On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes wéthout great loss, 


All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in | despite all that the Royal Air Force and large 


the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 


bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy 1s not extended over their highlands. 


VI —AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 


Empire were for long dominated by one maim con- 
sideration—the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian invasion ofIndia All other considerations 
were of secondary importance For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was tumed 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, 1f necessary, to support the Afghans ip 
reaisting aggression. 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India—through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of Bntish policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 


them at any rate halfopen. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a mulitary line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the  tran-Caucasian 
sy.tem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into difect touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This 1s ccn- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Chapper Rift, Imes which rank amongst the 
Most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out tothe Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where 1t opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material 1s stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
earried to Kandahar in sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undcne 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many multtary anthorities «t firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way ot 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 


Seistan. 
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Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamrnud and by the autumn of 1925 
Hy the Khyber Passto Landi Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landi Khana, A 
first class mulitary road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landi Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Ral- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the Mullazori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence cf Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line, 


Relations with India. 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained 
When the late Abdurrahaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle vf 1879, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chiei 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
hshed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
atep his position was regularised The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission,—which nearly 
perp war over the Penjdeh episode 

1885,—determined the northern boundaries 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Finail 
the McMahon award closed the old feud wit 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted Eritish policy up tothe day of his 
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death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against ail 
fOreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wasin a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 


Afghanistan and the War.—These fe- 
ations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amur Habibullah 
Khan It used tobe one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
guired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed—a considerable reticence 18 preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
they must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ‘‘ missions’”’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir wasin a position 
of no little difficulty He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-Bntish elements 
amongst his own people,inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching ofajehad, orholy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified: he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 


Murder of the Amur—lIt is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Centra) Asian Islamic 
confederation Atthis moment he was assaasin- 
ated on the 29th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained, but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
teign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war theirtime of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep. Hus brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
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revolted at the idea of the brother se:zing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
80u8, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical! element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A furtherelement of 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooled 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the rea! solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul: 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tmbes 
on whom the Afghans placed therr chief reliance 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army 1n India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
reguiar Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad. Inten days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan sprit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi onthe 26th July. Un the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
~ out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 


Post-War Relations —It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and Bnmitish officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs These were private, but it 1 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference 1t was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
ie ae Kabul where a peace treaty was 

gned, 
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The main pointe of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199. 


Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British side of the Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Aighamstan In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
maim object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modern 
methods of administration, But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force, 


Bolshevik Penetration.—Taking a long 
view, & much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
states of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is much more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs, 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan, In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah, In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress, The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penctration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads“were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed In return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities The whole p 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
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allthey could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to the Bolsheviks, 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghane were asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening, The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier, 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram publico,. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of povernment has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 


Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 


Russo-Afghan Treaty.—Outwardly the 
relatious between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August 31st, but 
it provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows :— 


Clause 1.—In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers, the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. 


Clause 2—Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and _ hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 


Clause 3.—The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly nelther join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other's 
Independence, or otherwise such activities will 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
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ammunition, or other war material, meant 
'to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 


' Clause 6.—This treaty will take effect from 

the date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remainin force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
| six months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 


On March 28rd there was also signed in Berlin 

a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 

which amounted to no more than the establish- 
| ment of diplomatic relations. 


A British Minister is established in Kabul 

| a8 well as the representatives of other European 

States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 

established in India and in London, and at some 

of the European capitals. The various sub- 

sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
| carried into effect, 


The King’s Tour.—In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 
a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 

' stood that this was one of the cherished ambl- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 

, and received a great popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-religionists and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India in 1919. He then took ship to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
and Persia. A series of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 

| the King returned to Kabul in the late summer 

'of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward incident, Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 


' Reforming Zeal.—King Amanulla returned 
to his realm full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forcefulness with 
which Mustapha Kemal Pasha had driven 

| Turkey along the path of “reform,” or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say westernisation. 

‘In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
edict was issued, changing the whole structure of 

i Afghan society. New codes and taxes were 

imposed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; in October 

European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 


— 


With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1024 farless drastic 
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changes had brought serious trouble in their 
train. In May of that year the “* Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzai and Mangal clansmen of Khost. The 
Mullahs were openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank in his 
hostility to them. Possibly also well-wishers 
suggested that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
in Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
with the western world. 


A change of Kings.—Events moved rapidly 
in 1929. A notorious north Afghan budmush, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouncements 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications with the 
outer world were broken. King Amanulla 
and his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar vie Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Rome entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
Bacha-i-Saqgao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experience or a_ disciplined 
following, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
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saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world. gman fighting took place. 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Wazirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebeis, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah has ruled without challenge. He 
has devoted himself te the reorganisation 
of his Army. England was strictly neutral 
during the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 
provision of an interest free Joan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. He has given evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India. He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes have been 
re-opened and the new King has again taken 
up Amanullah’s power of reform but in a 
statesmanlike manner which carries the Mullah’s 
along with him. 


British Representative—Sir R. R. Maconochie, 
K.B.E., C.LE. 


VII.—TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is real'y another, Tibet was recognised, and 


to whose view 


phasein the Jong-drawn-out duel between Great | until the war with Japan, British statesmen 


Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal 
if not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
Bubject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned jn deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzeralnty over 


were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the pnsition on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
couduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Goverament were 
unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention. fe aoe haha were unable to accept 

e fu rms of this agreement. The indem- 

C ze eae We perp neamase gi nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 


Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai Se ee ee cha 


Lama were returned unopened, at a time! 

when the Dalai Lama was 1n direct intercourse | a lata aagar a ey ao ie : nana 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a', Convention was concluded between Great 
Siberian Doryieff, who had established a re«|potain and Cha regulating the position in 
markable assendancy m the counsels of the |Tinet. Under this Convention Great Bnitaim 
Dalai Lams. After a few years’ residence at lagreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 


Lhasa Dorueff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission in’ 1899, At the end of 1900 he re-:/©, mterfere im the internal admunistration of 


Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- Other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
sion of which the head was onficially described tory or internal admmistration of Tibet. Great 
in Russia as ‘“‘the senior Tsanite Khoinba : 


attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.’ This ere was empowered to lay down telegraph 


to connect tne trade stations with India 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, ong at was provided that the provisions of the 


and was recelved in audience by the Tsar at Convention of 1890. and the Trade Re 
rs ; gulationg 
aba ee Hei aaa ata 1898, remained in force. The Chinese Gov: 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an Gieepes paid a ay in three years 
autograph letter from’ the Dalar Lama they and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhoff. They only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
were escorted home through Central Asia by ing of the three trade martsand the establish- 
a Russian force to which several Intelligence | ment of & British Trade Agent at Gyantee. 
Officers moe eenee a the on _ pba Chinese Action. 
ramoure at Dorjiefi had, on behalf of the The sequei to the Anglo-Ruscian Agreement 
Dalal Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, was dramatic, although it ought svar have 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- been unexpected. On the approach of the 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Government. : Mongolia. He left the ternal government of 
The Expedition of 1904. Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
In view of these conditions the Government Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
of India, treating the 1J2a of Chinese suze- Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
raity over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, Tesponsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 8uzeraintv of China over Tibet had been ex- 
ab armed escort, to Lhasato discuss the out. Plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- Would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
ritaes on the spot. To this the Home Govern- tions of Tibet. In the past thie suzeramty 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjyunc- having been a ~ constitutions! action,” it was 
‘ion with the Chmese Government, to a joint inevitable that China should take steps to see 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side that she had the power to make her well res- 
of the frontier, Sir Francis Younghusband pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
was the british representative, but after months to convert Tibet from a vassal state mtoa 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh feng, 
had no intention of committing themselves. Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with Szechuen, was appoimted Resident in Tibet. 
a strong escort, should move to Gyartse. On He proc eded gradually to establish his autho- 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- "ity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
was therefore decided that the mission should U1ga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- he proceeded to Peking where he arrived in 
husband negotiated a convention by which 1908, was received by tie Court, and despatched 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts leisured stages, he arnved there at Christmas, 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
mdemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
rupees) ; the British to remain mm occupation Ment had littlein common. The Dalai Lama 
of the Chumbi Valley until this mdemnity expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a despotism which he had exercised prior to 
year. In a separate instrument the Tibetans 1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
agreed that the British Trace Agent at Gyantse Of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to Spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. been exacperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
Home Government intervenes. soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 


force was moving on Lhasa go alarmed th 
For reasons which were not apparent at the Dalal Lama that he fied from Lhasa, and by 


time, but which have since been made clearer,! the irony of fale sought a refuge in India. He 
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was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, | ment of India, Mr Ivan Chen representing 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst’ China, and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Chinese troops overran Tibet Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Later Stages issues Whilst no official pronouncement has 
. been made on the subject it 1s understood that 
The Bntish Government, acting on the re-.a Convention was initialled in June which re- 
presentations of the Government of India cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
made strong protests to China agaimst this proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
action They pointed out that Great Britain, Resident at Lhasz with a suitable guard A 
while disclaiming any desre to interfere with semi autonomous zone was to be constituted 10 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a was to be relatively much stronger But this 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate Convention, it 13 understood, has not been 
terms with other neighbouring States on our ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
that an effective Tibetan Government be mam Tibet, and in 1918 Tybet took the offensive 
tained The attituae of the Chinese Govern and threw off the last vestiges of Chmese 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to suzeramntv When the Chinese province of 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
of order, that China had no Intention of coD- Government at Pekm was unable to finance 
verting Sibet into a province, but that being the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
responsible for the good conduct of ‘ibet, advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes appeared to be ably managed After the 
were respected by the Tibetans Finally, the Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
such ap impossible person that they had been were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 
compelled again to depose him Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu , From what has gone before 1 will be seen thae 
tion in China That revolution broke out 10 the importance which formerly attached to the 
Szechuen, and one of the first victims was political condition of Tibet was much Jess a 
Chao krh-feng Cut off frcm ail support from jocul than an externa! question, and was 1D- 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated fluenced by our relations with Russia and 
populace, the Chinese troops In ‘Tibet were Chinaratherthan w)th our relations with Tibet. 
in a hopeless case, they surrendered and Russia having relapsed into a state of consider 
sought escape pot through China, but throug! able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
India, py way of Darjeeling and Calcutta ag gtate of absolute contusion these extcrnal 
Ihe Dalat Lama returned to Lhasa, and In J913 forces have disappeared, aid Tibet no longer 
in the House of Lords on July 28, Lord Morley iooms on the Indien political horizon The 
stated the policy of the British Government vei} has been drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
in relation to these changes He said the affairs in that country pursue an 1solated 
declaration of the President of the Chinese course, with this considerable difference The 
Republic saying that libet came within the Dala; Lama is now on termes of the greatest 
iphere of Chinese internal administration, cordiality with the Government of India In 
und that Tibet was to be regarded as on aD 1920 he requested that a British officer should 
‘qual footing with other provinces of China, pesent to discuss with him the position im 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the Central Asia brought abont by the Revolution 
British Government The Chinese Govern |, Rusa and the collapse of Government m 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that China, and Mr Bell CM.G, ICS _ Political 
China js to have no right of active intervention! Officerin Sikkim, was deputed for this Purpose 
in the internat administration of Tibet, and Jp 1922 telephonic communication between 
aprecd to the constitution of a conference tO [haga and India was established. 
discuss the relation of the three countries 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry Briwsh Trade Agent Gyantse and Yatunu — 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- Captain A A. Russell, 


VIII.—THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has (q¢v),1t 13 almost the only important Pative 
been considered as if the British line were con State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
tiguous with that of Tibet This 1s not so it worthuy dscharges them through the agency 
Ihe real frontier States are Kashmir, Nepal, of its efficient Indian (State troops—four 
Sikkim and Bhutan krom Chitral to Gilgit, regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian teres, comp sed mainiv of the Rajput Dogras, 
Government, to Assam, with the exception who make excellent fighting material One 
of the smal] wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
where the British district of Kumaon 18 thrust passes through Kashmir—that through Ladak 
right up to the confines of Tibet for a distance Lhen we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow This Gurkha State stands in special relation 
strip of native territorv between British India with the British Government. It $ for all 
and the true frontier The first of these fron- practical purposes independent, and the Brit.sk 
tier States is Kashmir ‘Tbe characteristics of resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
this State are considered under Indian States the internal administration ‘Lhe governine 
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machine in Nepal is also peculiar. ‘Che Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration, All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan Th present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England 
and has given consoicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Libet 
or against Chinese aggression through Tibet he 
friction between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be irequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury tho Chinese marcned an army to the con- 
anes of Khatmandu— one of the most romarr- 
able nulitary achievements 10 the historv of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressious In Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations, After: 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of these States. At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a heht 
railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul. Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing elavery. 


Assam and Burma. 


Wethen come co the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas, the Mins, the Abors and the Mishmis 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Wilhamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abors in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dihang valley of the Abor country on the 
N E. froutier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
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mulltary police was employed from October 
1911 to Apri! 1912 in subduing the tribe, After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up The cost of the expedition was 
Rs, 21,60,000, At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Mir 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hilis has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigcrous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes The 
Chin Hulls 18 a tract ot mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part imcluded in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control 1s at presen. 
exercised, Jt is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins, (Civilisation is said to be progress 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side, There 
is a considerable traje with China tnrough 
Bhamo, On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supermtencents and Assistam 
Superintendents, The Northern Shan Rail 
way to Lashic, opened in 1903, was meant to 
he a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it 1s seen that there can never be 4 
trade which would justify the heayy expen: 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
deveisped hy railway connection. The five 
Karennt States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progressive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent, A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the succes 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley Inthis remote place in the 
north east of Burma a mild system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by April 1926. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions Ihe plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many vears before the end of the nineteenth 
century A proposal was put forward in 1899 
fora line of 1000 mules from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were 10 the alr, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system Its lines start from Scutar:, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway 


Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan ‘The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo Russian agreement regarding Persia 


The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the Brtish Cmpire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkey into 1t saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a pomt between Nisibin and 
Mosul The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara 


The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable raulway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Cuphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Guif Lhe system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra ric 
Nasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the lime passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From lBaghdad the line 
runs eastward approximately to tha foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that country A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of Ktfri in the direction 


of Mosul A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates When 
the Turkish Nationalists gamed control of Ana- 
tolla any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad Ime became indefinitely 
delayed 


The Trans Persian line to jom the Russian 
Caucasian system and the Indian railways 
first assumed proportions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans Persian line The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Russo-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus Durng the war 

line was carned thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Perma specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and tmprovement of Persian roads 
suitable for notor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught 


There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russ'an and Indian railway svstem by way 
of Afghanistan The suggestion has often 
been made in recent years that the Russian 
Ine fromm Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be lnked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between the 
ralway beads 1s about 250 miles But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
mulitarv objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after tLe death of the late 
Amir HAabtbullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Todian or Russian ratiway system withm their 
borders, What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic difficulties The 
completion of a broad gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Pags 
to Landi Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan His Majesty Nadir Shah : 
devoting himself to improvement of Road, 
lelegraph and Telephone communications 


Britain’s special interesta in regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the oid mule 
routes Spectal importance has for many vears 
been attached to achemes for a railway trom 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karun 
Valle, where the Karun River runs into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia, where the valuable West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long established 
special relations with the Karun Valley and 
has a large trade there. 


Mab of the Baghdad Railway. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 
Corrected up to 3lst March 1933. 
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Name, Appointment. 
Afghanistan. 
Mr. Abdur Rasul Khan .. Consul-General .. Delhi. 
Ali Qadr -Saleh-ud-Din Khan . Consul a ; Bombay. 
Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan ; aa we Karachi. 
Argentine Republic 
Don Clorindo Mendieta Jr. .. Consul] Calcutta, 
Vacant - Vice-Consul Do. 
Austria. 
*Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee Dinshaw, Kt.,/| Consul] Aden 


M.V.0., O.B.E. 
*Mr, D. H. C. Dinshaw (acting) 
*Signor E. Stella (on leave) .. 
*Mr. A. W. Stephens (acting) 
*Mr. R. W. Plummer... i 


on leave). 


Belgium. 


Monsieur L.Genis (onleave) .. 
Monsieur R. Guillaume (acting).. 
Monsteur T. J. Clement 5X 
*Mr, A. EE. Adams : 

*Mr. P. G. Knott (on leave) ne 
*Mr. G. S. Tountow (acting) .. 
*Mr. W. O. Wright es te. 
*Mr.C, G. Wodehouse . 


Bolivia. 


*Mr, B. Matthews ove re ie 
*Mr, J. A. Johnston beg es i 


Vacant 

Vacant... 

*Mr, C. F. Pyett 

*Mr. W. Smith Hopburnm 


Chile. 


Vacant... ee es 
*Mr. H.W. Child (acting) 


*Monsieur J.G. Bendien (acting), (on Teave).. 


*Mr. A. R. Leishman .. 


China. 


Vacant eh 
Mr. Jui-Chun Hsu 


Mr. Chang- pef ene (In charge of of the Consulate 


General) 


Costa Rica. 
Vacant be ae vs aie i 
Cuba. 
Senor W. F. Pais 


: | Consul-General 


Do. 


Consul 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Consul-General 
Consul a 


Vice-Consul 
Do. 


Consular Agent 
Consul 
Do, 


Vice-Consul _ 
Do. 


Consul-General 
Consul 


Consul 


Consul oe 


Consul 


Cal cutta. 


Calcutta, 
Do. 


‘| Bombay. 


Aden, 
Karachi. 
Lo. 
Do. 


’ | Rangoon, 


.,| Calcutta. 


Rangoon 


Bombay, 


Calcutta 


Rangoon. 
Do. 


Bombay, 
Rangoon. 
Bom bay. 


Chittagonc. 


.| Calcutta. 


Ranyoon. 


.| Calcutta. 


.| Calcutta. 


.| Bomba,. 


Station. 


Do. ie a ..| Caleutta. 
Do. jie es is Do. 


— peep (te Tg ee a 


leave)... a ne 


Brazil 

Dr. Mansel Agostinho de Heredia wt -. | Consul is ae ..| Bombay. 
Senhor M. M. de aera as - o2 Do. - iss ..| Caleutta 
Monsieur Fernando Bridaty del Relsgo, (on 

Senor M. M. de Souza (acting) a 





—_— oo eee Oo 


* Honorary. 


ee 
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Name. 


Czechoslovak Republic. 


*Mr. Alexander Klauder 

Dr. Peter Klemens <x 

Mr. serge Lusk ,. ws Be : 
Vacan a as es 
Mr. G. "5. Mahomed A 


Denmark. 


Vacant 
*Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day 

*Mr. R. Andrews 

*Mr. A. L. B. Tucker 

*Mr. A. Hansen .. < 

*Mr. W. M. Browning 

Consul for Sweden in charge 
*Mr. A. N. Wardley 

Vacant 

*Mr. L. E. C. Everard . 


Dominica. 
*Dr. P. C. Sen 


Ecuador. 


*Mr. Ih. G. Dixon, O.B.E. (on leave) .. 


*Mr. T, EB, Cunaingham (acting) 
Finland. 


*Mr. C. H. A. R. Hardcastle (on leave) 
*Capt.F. E. Hardcastle (acting) =f 
*vVer. Carr Joskim ae 

*Mr. W. R. W. Plummer 

*Mr. C. G. Alexander 


France. 


Monsieur F. A. G. A. Danjou .. ied 
Monsieur E. P. F. Chalant “6 ‘ 
*Monsieur M. Garreau ee es 
*Monsieur E. Chaize 2 
Vacant .. as ie 
*Mr. H. G. Redfern (acting) ee 

*Mr. E. L. Price, C.LE., 0.B.E. 
*Monsieur Dumonteil Lagreze bie 

*Mr. R. B. Howison ig 
Vacant ., 


Germany. 


Herr ®. Von Bulow Se it 
Herr Kar! Kapp 
*Herr Edwin Oscar BI oech 
Dr. H, Richter .. oss a . 
Dr. E. Von Selzam ay ak se 
Herr W. Von Pochhammer 

Greece. 


Vacant... as ne 

*Mr. Philon N. Philon 7 a ‘8 
*Mr. J. Humphrey, O.B.E. .. eg 
Mr. Prevelos é 

“Mr. B.A. Archdale (on ‘Teave).. 
*Col. H. J. Mahon, C.1.E., V.D., 
Mr. H. Pantazopolo ae ee 


Appointment. 


-|Vige-Consul 
.|Congular Avent 


_ ;Consul-Genera] 


"\Vice-Consul 


Do. 
Do. 


. (Consul 


, |Consul 


Do. 


. Consul rr 


| Vice Consul 


Do. 


.|(Consul-General 
. Consul 


Foreign Consular Officers. 


Commercial A gent 


.|Consular Agent 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
T)o, 
Do. 


.({Consul-General 
. |Consul 


Do. im 
. | Vice-Consul 
Do. 
. (consul se 


.|Sonsul-General 


A D.C, (acting) 


‘ae 
ateeere Consul 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


* Honorary. 














Station. 


--| Aden, 

--| Rombay. 
--| Calcutta. 
-; Bombay. 


Do. 


-| Calcutta, 
--| Aden. 

-| Bombay. 
-| Calcutta, 
-| Calicut. 
«*| Madras. 
-» Rangoon, 

‘| Calcutta. 
‘| Karachi. 
-; Moulmein, 


-| Calcutta. 


-' Calcutta 


Do. 


." Bombay. 


Do. 


Rangoon, 
Caleutta. 


-| Madras. 


--| Calcutta, 
.| Bombay. 


Calcutta. 


-| Aden. 


Akvab. 


--| Chittagong, 
‘| Karachi, 


Madras. 
Rangoon. 
‘Teliicherry. 


Calcutta. 
Bombay. 
Rangoon, 
Bombay. 
Caicutta, 


‘| Ports S, Indian. 


Calcutta 
Bombay. 
Calcutta, 
Karachi, 
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Name. Appointment, 
Hungary 

*M: P H Burrows Watson (acting) Consul 

*Mr F TL Hooper ss Do 


Italy 


Cav Nobile Renato Gale wid Agliano 
diCaravonica 

Cav Dr Scarpa 

Signor Gino Pasqu Uucel 

V icant 

*Dr G B Secco 

Sgror Cav A Manzato 

Dr Guilo Nwiurril 

Vacant oe 

*Siguor R  Stupsarich (acting) 

Vacant 

Vacant 


Japan 
Mr 1 Miyihe .. ee 
Mr M Hara 
Mr S Kurihara 
Mr h \utan 
Mr A hodaki 


ET omberan 


*Mr O Turton 
Vacant 


Liberia 


Vacant Z " ‘ é ‘ 


Luxemburg 


*Monsieur Alphonse Als (on Jeavc) 
Mr T J Clement 


Mexico 

Vacant. 3 . 
Netherlands 

Mr Ph C Visser 

*Mr W Meek 

*Mr A J Staehelin 

Vacant 

*Mr A G Greenfield (acting) 

*Mr A D Charles . 


*“Mr A Verhage 
*Mr J J Oyevaar . : ‘ 


Nicaragua, 
*Mr C H A R HAhrdcastie (on levye) 


*Capt L L Hardcastle ( acting) 
Vacant , 


Count | Consul General 


Do 
Cor sul : 
Do 
Vice Consul 
Do 


Do 
| Consular Agent 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Consul Gencral ‘i 
Consul 

Do 

Do 
Vice Consul 


Consul 
Do 


| De 


Vice Consul! 
Do 


Consul 


Consul General ; 
Do “ 


Do : 
Vice-Consul ‘ 


. | Consul 
Do 
D) 





* Honorar\ 





Station 


— 
———— 


Calcutta 
Vadrae 


| Bombay 


Calcutta 

| Aden 

| Calcutta 
Aden 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Akyab 
Karachi 
Madras 
Ran,oon 

| 


Calcutta 
Do 
Pombiv 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 


Bombay 
Madras 


| 
Calcutta 


Bombay 
| Do 
| Calcutta 


Calcutta, 
Aden, 
Bombay 
Do 

Karachi 

| Madras 
Rangoon. 
Caicutta 


Bombay 
Do 
Calcutta 
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Do. .. aa ..| Aarachi. 


*Mr. P. G. Knott (on leave) 
Do... sie re Do. 


*Mr. G. S. Taunton (Acting) .. 


Name. | Appointment. Station. 
Norway. 
Monsieur G. Luchen “| ConsuJ-General .. ..-| Calcutta, 
*Mr. W. Meek eg ai Ae ..| Aden, 
*Ms. Torleif Ahsland | D oe ..| Bombay 
*Mr, A. S. Todd ia = - ie ae ..| Madras. 
*Mr. J. B. Glass as os ate Pa ae ~ a ..| Rangoon. 
*Vr. R. W. Johnstop.. we | Vice-Consul ae at Akyab. 
*Mr. Jan MacCormick (on leave) as Do. . ..| Bassein. 
*Mr. H. B. M. Ranger (Acting).. ss Do. .. “ns “s Do. 
Vacant... a6 Do. .. a ..| Bombay. 
*Mr. P. G. G. Salkeld Do... an ..| Moulmein. 
Panama. | 
U.S.A. .. es % Pa is .. | Congul-General in charge. .| Calcutta, 
Persia. 
Mirza Bagher Khan Azimli és a .. | Consul-General ,. ..| Dethi. 
Mirza Hassan Khan Pirnazar ‘3 Consul ae ~ .»| Bombay, 
*Mirza Ahmed Ispahant (Acting) - oe Do. os es ..| Calcutta. 
Mr. Hossein Khan Keyostevan ies oe Do, 26 se -+} Karachi. 
Vacant. bs as Do. wa i .-| Madras, 
*Haji Gholam Hussain Shirazee - o% Do. a os .-| Rangoon. 
Vacant ‘is ve de se Do Ss Ze .-| Moulmein. 
Peru. 
Vacant ..- sis 7 .. | Consul-General .. -»| Calcutta. 
*Mr. J.C. Mognasch si i - .. | Consul a - --| Do. 
Vacant... - i a Be Do, ms ate ..| Rangoon. 
Portugal. 
Senhor A. J. Alves, : «» | Consul-General 5 .| Bombay. 


*Sir Hormusjee Coys Dinshaw, Kt., | Consul oe i ..| Aden, 
M.V.0O., O.B.E. (on leave). | 


*Mr. F. H. C. Dinshaw Geer ia Do. evs oe - | Do. 
*“Mr. G. C. Moses.. . - oe Do. - ws ..| Calcutta. 
*Rev. Avelino deSouza Vila-Verde (on leave).. Do, ae i ..| Madras. 
*Rev. Alberto Pereira Pe nees ne ee Do. ia ‘a iat sO, 
*Senor P. L. Ferrow : ss Do. ‘ .-| Rangoon. 
*Senor A. P. J. Fernandes... he 26 Vice-Consul — ee ..| Bombay. 
*Tr.J.T. Alfonso - ai va of Do. .- es --| Karachi. 
Roumania. 
*Capt. 8. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) -- | Consul 6 ste --| Bombay. 
Salvador. 
Vacant .. ee ig aa aie -- | Congul Me ee ..| Calcutta. 
Siam. 
*Mr. S.D. Gladstone .. .. | Consul-General .. ~»| Calcutta, 
*Mr. G. L. Winterbotham (on leave) . -- | Consul te cg .-| Bombay. 
Mr. W. G. Lel Moung) , : es Do. Sn ae --| Do. 
*Mr. H.B. Prior. a a ae Do. oy 7 .-| Rangoon. 





* Honorary. 
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Name. Appointment. Station. 
Spain. 
Senori Don Felix de Iturriaga .. Consul as ‘ Bombay. 
*Monsieur E. Chaize vere ees rm Aden, 
Dr. D. 8. Fraser ge Do, F : Bombay. 
*Dr. D. D. Ghose.. Do. .. ‘ Calcutta, 
*Mr. WwW. Young Do. ee s Karachi. 
*Mr. L. Dumonteil Lagreze AG Do, Madras. 
*Mr. H. W. Child i - ai Do. Rangoon. 
Sweden. 
Mr. J. M. Kastengren .. : Calcutta. 
“Mr. A. E. Adams (on leave) .. ue General .. °*" | Aden. 
*Mr. E.S. Murray, O.B.E. cone Do : Do. 
*Mr.S. D.Sundgren .. Do. : Bombay. 
*Mr, G. H. Raschen ee Do. i . Karachi. 
*Mr C. W. Wood ai Do. Madras. 
*Mr. S. O. R. Haggloff . ; Do. ' Gangoon 
*Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) .. y .s alcutta. 
Vacant ae és a a lad ; ; Moulmein. 
Switzerland. 
*Dr. H. A. Sonderegger (Acting) 4 Rombay,. 
*Monsienr M. M. Staub ee meneEEL. Ge ** | Calcutta, 
*Monsieur G. E. Dilger (Acting) Do. : ; ** | Madras, 
United States of America. 
Mr. Arthur C. Frost . ye Calcutta. 
Mr. D. C. McDonough sis rane cenere Bomba\. 
Mr. J. G. Groeninger _.... sie = Do Karachi. 
Mr. C. W. Lewis, Jr. ; ' Do. Madras. 
a a H. oe Do. Kangoon. 
r. Norris Rediker og re Bombay. 
Paul C. Hutton. Vice ae i De 
Mr, N. Lancaster Do. .. : ; Do. 
Mr. G. Keith ° Do is re: é Cal cutta. 
Mr. F. R. Engdahe Do ig a Do, 
Mr, 1). H. Robinson Do. : Do. 
Mr.J. W. Jones se ad 7” ae : Do. 
Mr. F. W. Jandrey ae sie ee Do. °° ° Do. 
Mr. Lloyd E . Riggs ee . ee Do. ra oe Karachi 
Mr. Leland C, Altaffer .. Do... / Madras 
Mr. R. 8S. Kazanjan Do. : Rangoon 
Uruguay. 
*Captain 8. A, Paymaster Consul ee oe : 
*Mr. J. F. Barton (on leave) .. Do. a ‘ - ae 
*Mr. J.B, Turnbull (Acting) Do. _ Ne es 
*Mr.J.B. Turnbull... Vice-Consul om Do. 
Venezuela. 
*Mr. ¥, Aldridge és ee me Consal ne 24 .- | Calcutta. 





Honorary. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army ot India originated in 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrclled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared m India im 1665, Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garrison of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 93 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 


After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the mulitary establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of the Company Yhe English foothold m 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Duplexx were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were siml- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first bemg the 39th Foot, which arrived m 
1754. 


Struggle with the French.—from this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandewash in Southern India, where 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Pnnces and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 

ysore. A prclonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
eat cae Tipu and the capture of Serigapatam 
in 1799, 


Reorganisation of 1796—In 1796 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency syrtem, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Ind/ans numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generallv formed into 75 regiments of two 
battallons each. in Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com: 
panies were raised 


In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of ths policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tipu was intriguing 
with the I'rench, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi: by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan agaist that prince 
and the Raja of Berae by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these ChiefS was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Km- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also wags 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 


Mutiny at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857 The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at thefort of Vellorein 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 


Overseas Expeditions —Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nimeteenth century 
Bourbon was taken from the French . Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 


In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance, 


In 1817, hostilities again broke out with che 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris, 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp, The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore : 


rose In succession, and werebeaten respectively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldi,and Mehidpur, This was 
the last war in Southern India The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great muli- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments bemg separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Curopean and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 
In 1839 a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabul There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished, 
This disaster was 1n some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chillanwala, 
our brave enem:es were finally overcome at 
(tujerat, and the Punjab was annexed Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 


The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
thefrontier to thecountry inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
pioyed and mnvolVed much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny —On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too Jarge for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
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in which the powder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartndge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which 1t was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus, 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Sxil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bouc-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampu: and in tn outbreak st Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxtous cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters beimg rivet 
ted on parade on the 9th May Next dsy the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the LCuropeans and 
murdered many ‘Lhe troops then went off 
to Delft Unfortunately there was in Meerut 
ho senior ofhcer capable of dealing with the 
situation The Luropean troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
al'owed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion 


Dethi 1s the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of LCmpire 1t contamed a great 
magazine of ammunition Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, whe join- 
ed the mutineers The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutimed in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September In the meantime mutiny 
had spread ‘The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged unt] its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 


Minor Campaigns.—During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Atghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns im 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa. 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighving, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized into three 
armies, viz: Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
\ntroduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Southern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the fleld and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
aary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army” to * Command ” 
a& this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
ae under a General Officer Commanding-in- 

ief. 


Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appointment is at present held by Major- 
General 8. F. Muspratt, C.B., C.S.1., C.LE., 
D.S.0., who was formerly Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff in India from December 1929 to 
September 1931. The Military Secretary 
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is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keepin touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many yeara, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 


The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise in 
respect of other dey artments of the Government; 
inthe first phase f{fthe representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture, 


The Commander-in-Chief.—The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment ts held by His Excellency General Sir 
Philip W. Chetwode, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.0., British Service, who succeeded 
Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood. He is 
also a member of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of Indla, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority,—the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India, The Commander-in- 
Chief is assisted in the executive aide of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quarterméster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 


The Army Department.—The Department 
is administered by a Secretary who, like other 
Secretaries in the civil departments,is a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made thereunder 
Lye thaeed oe aoe poveramene of India in the 

ry Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Marine, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Marine Department. He 
also exercises the powers vested in the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 
so far as that Act applies to India under the 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 1916, He is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, a Director of 
Military Lands and Cantonments, a Director, 
Regulutions and Forms, and two Assistant 
Secretaries, (one of whom is also Secretary of 
the Indian Soldiers’ Board). 


Military Territorial Areas. 


The Army Department deals with all army 
wervices proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tarlat bas no direct relations with commanders 
of troops orthe staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarter: : it has continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration mattersand is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonmentsa, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration is represented in the Legislature by 
the Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council—Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer 
Commanding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Army Depart- 
ment and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It is mainly an advisory 


body, constituted for the purpose of assisting — 


the Commander-in-Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It hasno collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-in-Chief for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 


Military Territorial Areas. 


Indian Territory is divided in four commands 
each under a General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 13 districts: 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana;: the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. 


The General Officer Commanding-in-Chicf 
of each command is responsiblefor the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for allinternal security arrangements. 


Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 


| 


| 
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Mujest’ys Government from the 1st April 1927. 

The distribution of the troops allotted to the 
commands and districts has been determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it isin peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
com pr'sing three categories of troops: 

(1) Covering Troops, 

(2) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major cperations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 


Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the head, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Branch ; 

(6) The Adjutant-General’s Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch. 
(@} The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

The General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army forinternal security and external 
war, the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services. 

The Adjutant-General’s Branch deals with all 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and maintenance of the military forces in officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-Genera] forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. 

The Quartermaster-General’s Branch {fs 
concerned with the specification, provision, in- 
spection, maintenance and issue of supplies, ¢.e., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, etc., and is responsible 
for the following Services :—Transportation, 
Movements, Quartering, Supply and Transport, 
Military Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison 
and Regimental Institutes: Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

The Master-Generai of Ordnance Branch 
controls the ordnance and clothing factories 
is concerned with the provision, inspection, 
maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stuffs, &c., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
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Chain of Command. 


— —Commander, Rangoon Brigade Area 


—Commander, Madras District —— 
(2nd class). : 
—Commander, Bombay District —Commander, Mhow Brigade Area 
(2nd class). 
ee ee (Indepen- 
riga ‘ — 
pO) eee ( —Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade. 
—Commander, 10th (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, 1Jth (Ahmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 


— Commander, Deccan Dixtrict— 
(1st class). 


a eee 


—Commander, Presidency and— — —~~ 
Assam District. 


(2nd class.) -~Commander, 6th (Lucknow) 
—-Commander, Luckhnow— Infantry Brigade. 
District. —Commander, Allahabad Brigade 
(2nd class ) Area. 


—Commander, Delhi (Independ- 
ent) Brigade Area. 


( —Commander, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade. 


—Commander, 7th (Dehra Du 
—Commander, Meerut District.— Tnfiaitry Brigade. poeen ater 


(1st class.) 


—Commander, 8th( Bareilly )Infantry 
Brigade. 


—Commander, 9th (Jhansi) Infantry 


Brigade 
—-Commander, 4th (Quetta) Infantr 
— Commander, Baluchistan — Brigade. oe - 
District. —Commander, 5th (Quetta) "nfantry 
(1st clags.) Brigade. 


—Commander, Zhob (Indepen- nm 
deut) Brigade Area 

— Commander, Sind (Independent) pane) 
Brigade Area. 


ts —Commander, Razmak Brigade. 

—Commander, | Waziristan— <~—Commander, Bannu Brigade. 
District. —Commander, Wana Frigade. 

(2nd class.) 


( Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 


Brigade. 
—Commander, Lahore District.-— { Commander,Ferozepur Brigade Area. 
(1st class.) Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area. 


Commander, Lahore Brigad: Area. 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area. 


—Commander, ist (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade. 
—Commander, Rawalpindi— }—Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 


District Infantry Brigade. 
(1st class.) —Commander, 3rd (Jhelum)Infantry 
Brigade. 


—Commander, Kohat District. — —Commander, Kohat Brigade. 
(2nd class.) 
(—Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 
Cavalry Brigade. 
—Commander, Peshawar — } —Commander, Landikotal Brigade. 
District. —Commander, Peshawar Brigade. 
(1st class.) —Commander, Nowshera Brigade. 


Regular British Forces in India, 


inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 

smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 

wariare appliances, etc. He aiso deals with 

ne regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
ons 


There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are: 

(1) The Military Secretary, usually a Major- 
General, who deals with the appointment. 
promotion and retirement of officers holding 
the King’s Commisgion, the selection of officers 
for staff appointments, and the appointment 
of officers to the Army in India Reserve of 
Officers. He is also the Secretary of the 
Selection Board. 

(2) The Engineer-in-Chief, also a Major- 
General and head of the Corps of Royal Engineers 
in India. He is responsible for Engineer opera- 
tions and Engineer Services during war and 
peace, the preparedness for war of the En- 
gineering services. The supply of Engineer 
stores during war and poe The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designa. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technica) advisers, 
viz, the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary Board of Examiners. 

The duties of the Signal Officer-in-Chief, 
the Inspector of the Army Educational Corps, 
India and the Inspector of Physical Training 
are carried out by the Commandants of Signal 
Training Centre, India, Jubbulpore, Army 
School of Education, India, Belgaum and 
Army School of Physical Training, Ambala, 
respectively. 


Regular British Forces in India. 


The British cavalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
iocaced permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. in the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

Great Britain, in ce-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishments in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.—There are 5 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
571 other ranks. 


British Jafantry.—The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India ig 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officergand 865 
other ranks, 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition of a British intantry battalion- 
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in India by theinclusion ve beled of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maiotained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included In the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927. The peace establishment of Indian 
combatant personnel is fixed at one Indian 
officer and 230 Indian other ranks. The 
Indian platoon, as it is called, is transferred 
en bloc to apother British battalion when the 
battalion to which it was originally attached 
proceeds on relief out of India. 


Royal Artillery.—Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries. 


The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 


Royal Horse Artillery—Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 


Field (Higher and Lower Establishment) Brigades. 
—Five brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 3 batteries of six18 prs. each and 1 battery 
of six 4.5” Howitzers or 2 batteries of six 18 
prs. each and 2 batteries of six 4.5” Howitzers. 
A brigade on the lower establishment and con- 
sists of 3 batteries of four 18 prs. each and 1 
battery of four 4.5” Howitzers or 2 batteries 
of four 18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4.5” 
Howitzers each. 


Field (Mechanised) Brigade.—-The mechanised 
brigade consists of two batteries armed witn 
four 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
with four 4°5” howitzers. 


Field (Reinforcement) Brigade.—The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with four 18-pounder guns, and four 
4°5” howitzers. 


Ammunition Columns.—Two  Divistonal 
ammunition columns are maintained for 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. These are 
all mechanised. 


Indian Mountain Brigades.—-Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, aleo 
one unbrigaded mountain battery and one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral. All batteries 
are armed, with four 3.7’-howitzers. The 
armaments of the Frontier posts at Kohat, 
Fort Lockhart, Idak, Wana Thal, Chaman, 
Hindubagh; Malakand, Landi. Kotal; Shagai; 
Chakdara and Fort Sandeman are also manned 
by personnel of Indian Mountain Brigades. R. A. 


Medium Brigades.—Two brigades, all con- 
sisting of tractcr drawn batteries. Three batteries 
in each brigade, are armed with four 6° howitzers, 
and one battery with four 60-pounder guns. 
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Heavy Brigade.—Headquarters and one bat- 
tery at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 

Asti-Aircrafi—One battery, located at 
Bombay. This is armed witb eight 3 inch, 
20 cwt. guns. 

Artillery Training Centree—One centre a 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
mountain batteries. These centres were created 
for the recruitment and training of Indian per- 
sonnel. Thereis alsoa R. A. Boyss Depot at 
Bangalore. 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Engineer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for: 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 


The Organisation.—The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 


viz., the ‘‘ Sappers and Miners’ and “‘ Pioneers” - 


and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Roval 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. 
Each Corps is commanded by a Lieut.- 
Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trajned to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 

. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, ¢.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Burmr except 


Royal Atr Force in Indta. 


in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are In charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
Royal Indian Marine: and they are charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also contro] civil worksin Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P, W. D., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 
P, W. D., to the Agent to the Governor-General) 
in Baluchistan. Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted in certain districts 
by A. Cs. 8S, R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Depsrtment subordinates in charge 
of Furniture aod Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 


Royal Air Force in India. 


The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command ‘r-in-Chief in Indfa as part of 
the dcfenee services of the Indian Empire. 
The Ais For-e budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut.-General in the Army. 


The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
& headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
hamely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing inthe Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
‘Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 


Subordinate formations.—The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are :— 

(1) Group COMMAND, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(41) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis 


Koval Aw Force m india. 


(4%) Station Commands. 
(tv) The Aircraft Depot. 
(v) The Aircraft Park. 
(vi) Heavy Transport t. 

(vit) B.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 


Group Command.—The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank toa Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R.A.F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows :— 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 
No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Risalpur. 
Army Co-operation squadron at Peshawar. 


Wing Command.—tThere is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an Officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 


Wing Station Commands.—There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
i.¢.. Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 


The Squadrons.—Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are cxtended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 


The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes t.¢e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
Squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 


Squadron Establishment.—The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
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officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 

allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 

of one officer for each of the operative flights. 
The establishment of other ranks is 128 airmen. 


The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ued oa The Depot is located at Drigh Road, 

achi, 


The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des- 
cribed as a central retai establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. ‘The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 


Composition of Establishments .- The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technica] and Followers Corps, 
Rk, A. F. in India, The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
ef flying an aeroplane. A_ proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircrattsmen are er eas at all 
units, The personnel of the In Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows :—~ 

(a) Technical Section ..Aircraft Depot. 

(artificers) - Aircraft Park. 

(b) M. T. Drivers Section .All Unita. 

(c) Followers Section —°..All Unite. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as waa — 


Officers 4 

Airmen “te .. 1,850 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers 891 
villans dca ~e 464 
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Ff Brwade.—Headquarters and one bat- 
tory at Bombay, and one battery at Karachi. 


Anth-Atrcrafi—One battery, located at 
Bombay. This is armed witb eight $ inch, 
20 owt. guns. . 

Artillery Training Centres—One centre a 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R H. A. and of field 
medium and  anti-air craft batteries and 
another centrs at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
mountain batteries. These centres were created 
for the recruitment and training of Indian per- 
sonnel. Thereis alsoa BR. A. Boyss Depot at 
Bangalore. 


Engineer Services. 


The Engineer-in-Chief.—The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India igs directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief The Engineer-in-Chief 1s not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5) The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 


The Organisation —The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
mz., the “ Sappers and Miners’ and “ Pioneers” 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Roval 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks 
Each Corps is commanded by a Lieut.- 
Colonel, who is assisted by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters’ Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen” and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with fleld ee 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
unite than field companies; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, ¢.g., heavy bridging | 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works in India, and Burm except | 
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in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
Roval Indian Marine: and thev are charged 
with all civil] works in the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also contro] civil worksin Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-mn-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while mm the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D, to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Engineer Western Command, is the Secretary, 
P W.D., to the Agent to the Governor General 
in Baluchistan Both at Army Headquarters 
and in Commands there are Staff Officers, R. E , 
and Technical Officers At the headquarters 
of each district there is a Commander, Royal 
Engineers, assisted in certain districts 
by A Cs 8S. R E Officers of the Barrack 
Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers Garnmson Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military atations, their 
charges being divided into sub divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub divisions are 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers 
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The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command r-in-Chief in India as part of 
the dcfenee services of the Indian Empire 
The Ais For e budget is incorporated in the 
Militar; Estimates The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut -General in the Army, 


The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and 18 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted 1n six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing inthe Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary's branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engimeer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters. 


Subordinate formations —The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are*— 

(1) GROUP COMMAND, comprising 2 

Wing Stations of two squadrons 

each, on a station basis. 

(13) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis 
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(21) Station Commands. 

(ww) The Aircraft Depot, 

(v) The Aircraft Park. 

(e.) Heavy Transport t. 

(ou) B.A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Tops. 


Group Command.—The Group Command is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in 
rank toa Colonel in the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R.A.F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows — 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A.F., Kohat. 
No 2 Wing Station, RAF., Rwalpur. 
Army Co-operation squadron at Peshawar. 


Wing Command.—tThere is one Wing 
Command only namely 3 (Indian) Wing, R.A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander 1s 
an Officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters Of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 


Wing Station Commands —There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Risalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
te, Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmer. The wing Station at 
Risalpur also administers the Parachute Section. 


The Squadrons —Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are cxtended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risalpur, and one 1s stationed 
at Ambala 


The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
1t consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeruplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron is equipped; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes +¢., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 


Squadron Establishment.—The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
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officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 

allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 

of one officer for each of the operative flights. 
The establishment of other ranks is 128 airmen. 


The Aircraft Depot.—The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit It 1s also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 


ried out The Depot is located at Drigh Road, 
Karachi, 


The Aircraft Park.—Relatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be des- 
cribed as a central retan establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and distributes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park are, however, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Arrcraft Park 
18 intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park In India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for R A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight is administered by this unit. 


Composition of Establishments .—The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Ai Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks ofthe R. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
Rk. A F. in India. The officers are employed 
on admunistration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
ef fiymng an aeroplane. A_ proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades, 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircrattsmen are employed at all 
units The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows :-— 

(a) Technical Section .. Aircraft Depot. 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 
(b) M. T. Drivers Section . All Units. 
(c) Followers Section _.. All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 

Air Force in India is as follows :— 


Officers en 244 
Airmen ; .- 1,850 
Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers oe 891 
Civillans oe oe 464 
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The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services.—In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force has a medical service 
of its own. Flying must still be regarded at 

resent as an abnormal pursuit for the human 

ing. It is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human _ constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 
lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, 80 ' 
far as possible that those who fly are physically , 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 12 officers and 30 
en, ‘The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. in India. 


Indian Air Force:—This force came into 
existence on 8th October 1932, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertakenin India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 
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Indian Cavalry.—The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21. 

The peace establishmext of an Indian cavalry | 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and | 


indian Infantry and Pioneers.—The 
establishment of the Indian Infantry is con- 

stituted as follows: 
Battalions 


19 Infantry regiments consisting of 97 
8 Pioneer Corps consisting of .. “ 
1 Independent Pioneer battalion (The 


Hazara Pioneers) .. ; 1 

8 Regiments of Sappers and Miners .. 7 
10 Gurkha regiments consisting of 20 
38 134 


The normal strength of an active battalion 


British Indian Indian | 

Officers. Officers. jother ranks 
Infantry . 12 20 708 
Pioneers .. 11 15 667 
Gurkhas .. 13 22 898 | 


hare Lg RO 
The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average {s as follows :— 
British Officers 9, Indian Officers 13, and 
Indian other ranks 633. 
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The strength of a Corps Headquarters of 
Pioneers is British Officers 8, Indian Officers 9, 
and Indian other ranks 308. 


The strength of the Independent Pioneer 
Battalion is British Officers 18, Indian Officers 
17, and Indian other ranks 863. 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
é.g., road-making etc., were now generally per- 
formed by local labour. The whole organiza- 
tion has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 


Reserves for these units have to be sufficient 


to provide for an actual shortage on mobilisa- 
tion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 


| bilised unit at full strength for the first 8 months 


after mobilisation. 


Reserve,—The conditions of the 
are as follows:— 


(a) There are two classes in the reserve 
Class A and Class B. A reservist {a eligible to 
servein Class A upto 10 years’ combined army 
and reserve service, and in Class B upto 15 
years’ combined service. 

(6) Service in the reserve {s compulsory 
except for Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans- 
frontier personnel. On enrolment a man engages 
to serve at least 7 years in army service, and 
to serve up to 15 years in combined army and 
reserve service, if required to do so. 


(c) Reservists will be trained for not more 
than 1 month annually in the cases of Class A, 
and biennially in the case of Class B. During 
training the reservist will receive the full pay 
of a serving soldier. 


(¢) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follows:— 

Class A, Rs, 7 per mensem. 

Class B, Rs. 4 per mensem. 


(e) A reservist will be discharged from the 
service after 15 years’ combined army and re- 
serve service, when he will receive a pension 
of Rs. 3 per mensem, or, if he desires it, a gra- 
tuity of Rs. 800 in lieu. A reservist who is 
invalided from the reserve Is granted a gratuity 
varying between 3 and 6 months pay and good 
conduct pay according to service. 


The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows :— 


reserve 


Cavalry ‘a ai 2,943 
Artillery ee i 2,329 
Sappers & Miners 1,678 
Indian Signal Corps .. 994 
Infantry ne is es 22,120 
Gurkhas wie ae «. 2,000 
Pioaeers a2 Me 1,140 
Independent Pioneers 81 

Total 33,285 


The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruitin 
and training personnel, and detached flel 
units for the various army formations. The 
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head of the corps is the commandant, Signal 
Training Centre (India), who belongs to the 
Royal Corps of Signals and performs the duties 
of the Signal Officer-in-Chief in the General 
Staff Branch at Army Headquarters as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Singals. 

The headquarters, termed the Signal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 


The various types of fleld units and the num- 
ber maintained are :-— 


Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 
Company us es “8 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops 

Divisional Signals .. ve 

District Signals .. a aa 

Experimental Wireless Section .. 

«T ’ Company, Indian Signal Corps 1 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘A’ and ‘C’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
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Signals to include a Wireless Section each, the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters. 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristan and Kohat. 


Royal Tank Corps.—Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
are located as follows :—the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands companies in the Northern and Eastern 
Commands, The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in the Southern and Western commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of R. T. C. personnel and the conduct 
of experiments. 


The smallest tactica! unit is the sub-section 
(two armoured cars). There are two sub- 
sections in a section, and 3 sections in a com- 
pany. Each section is commanded by a cap- 
tain or a subaltern, and the company by a 
major. In addition to 12 armoured cars 
(4 in each section), there is a mechanical reserve 
of 4 cars on the headquarters of each company. 


5 Companies are equipped with Crossley 
armoured cars, 

1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 
1921 pattern. 


1 Company is equipped with Rolls-Royce 1914. 


1 Company is equipped with Guy (six-wheele d 
armoured cars. 


With the exception of the company with 
Rolls-Royce 1914 pattern, which have only 
one Vickers gun, all the remaining armoured 
cars are armed with two Vickers guns. 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below :— 





f 














Group Headquarters .. 2% se 
Tank Corps School es . 
Armoured Car Company 


Medical Services.—The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
ee of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations :— 


(a) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving in India; 

(6) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employrent ; 

(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (1) assistant surgeons 
and (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(2) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(¢) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 


(f) The Army Dental Corps. 
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(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 

(A) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and _ the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperiai Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen  Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 
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Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military bospitals, and arrange- 
inenta have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medica] 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic discases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 


Indian Army Service Corps.—tThe In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
satiat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923. The Indian Army 
Service Corps whichis under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely: (a) Supply, (6) Animal 
transport, and (c) Mechanica] Transport. The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 


The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table :— 


SUPPLY. 





Officers with King’s commissions 142 
Indian officers — ae 68 
British other ranks. . La 340 
Civilians ee ee ee ee 656 
Followers a . 2,236 
Total -. 3,442 
ANIMAL TRANSPORT, 
Officers with King’s commissions. 57 
Indian officers axe os s 129 
British other ranks.. ‘ 44 
Civilians .. = = 102 
Indian other ranks Ss ~. «9,854 
Followers .. a8 1,396 
Total ~ 11,582 


ae 


There are also 1,487 driver reservists. 


The total number of mules and camels main: 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
18,711 and 4,128 respectively. There are also 
183 horses, 436 ponies and 12 bullocks, Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war “cadre,” other companies being 
mania in peace-time at full war establish- 
ment. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPORT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 160 
Indian officers : 81 
British other ranks. 878 
Indian other ranks 8,443 
Indian civilians . 488 
Indian artificeras . 2,117 
Followers .. ‘ 724 

Total ee 7,091 





There are also 2,393 reservists. 
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The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following :— 

._ (a) Field units— 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting otf 
11 headquarters, 36 service sec- 
tions (higher establishment), and 8 
service sections (lower establish- 
ment). 

6 M.T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 6 headquar- 
ters 1 section (higher establish- 
ment), 11 sections (lower estab- 
lishment). 

2 M. T. Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections, 

Maintenance units— 

5 Heavy Repair shop. 

1 Central M. T, Stores Depot. 

M. T. technical inspectorate, M. T. 
depot for training Indian drivers. 

1 Vehicle Reserve Depot. 


Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total] establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corpsin 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
trainihg officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 


The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M.G.QO. may be broadly described asthe agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and genera] stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
rag in India to the best advantage of the 


Army Remount Department.—tThe follow 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service :—-The provision of ani- 
mals forthe Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals avallable 
for transport in war. The anima] mobili- 
zation of all units, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general responel- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both in peace and war. ‘The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount eervice in the United 
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Kingdom. Its composition is as follows: 
Tre Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Dirzctor and a Deputy 
Director. 4 Remount officers, one attached to 
each Command Headquarters, 6 Superintendents 
of Remount Depots, 5 District Remount 
officers of horse-breeding areas and the 
Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services In India —The Veteri- 
Nary sefvices are responsible for the veterinary 
care, In peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I A S C 
units, the remount devartment (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc The veterinary 
services include The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps 1s orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain :mpor- 
tant stations 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which 1s under the control of the 
Quartermaster-Genera] consists of two branches - 


(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army 
(1) The military dairy farms, for the 


provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
aod families 

Educational Services —The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army The establishment ifs as 
follows including training schools — 


Fritish | Indian BO IO Civilians. 
officers | officers 
63 58 168 67 253 











Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in atmy and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse), 
drivers (mecnanica] transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 Sears in the reserve , and 4 years’ service 
In army for Heavy Artillery personnel 

S & M Corps, 7 years servicein army and 
8in the reserve, 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years service im army 
and 8 in the reserve 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzais), 
7 Yeats in army service ard 8 years in the 
reserve 

Gurkhas, Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of infantry, @ years’ service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 
Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Fees Ordnance Corps, 4 years’ service 1p the 

my 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 1n the reserve, 
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Allcombatants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
service in army 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, fifers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non combatants, 
al! school masters, clerks, artificers, armourers 
engine drivers, farners, carpenters, tallors and 
bootmakers, 10 years’ service in army 

The period laid down for service in the army 


is the mimimum and may be extended 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there 1s 


no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or 1n any Class of 
the reserve for a longer period than 1s permitted 
by the regulations in force 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are ‘Civil’ troops, +6, they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army 
These forces were raised for duty on the North 
West Frontier and at yresent consist of the 
following —Kutram Militia,Tochi Scouts, South 
Wazinstan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps. 


The Auxiliary Force. 


After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory mulitary service would be 
undemrable It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi 
ciency , and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxillary Force for service in India was 
agra in 1920 Under this Act membership 

limited to European British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only It was laid down that mili 
tary service should be purely local As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxillary 
Force area, were given the power of adjuating 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry—in which are included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Corps Units of the Auxillary Force 
are under the command of, the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day’s training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrolin the Auxiliary Force for an 
indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 


| to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
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years’ service or on attaining the of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are ee by the Field Companies 
R. E. (A. F.1) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nits. 


Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspects of the Indianisation of the military 
services. Theforceisintended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
aay of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability fot something more than 
purely local service or home defence. It may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment fora 
short period in successive years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units. The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities. They are 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a_ period 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full lability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the firstinstance. The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 
ment has not been completely filled in all cases, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical] 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service. 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 


Indian State Forces. 


during every year he receives one month’s 

riodical training. Members of urban wunits 

ve only a provincial liability. 4 such unite 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded. Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training. 


The Indian State Forces. 


The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
‘Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely: 

Class A.—Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond: 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B.—These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A; but they are 
not orgenised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C.—These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, i generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 


The authorized and actual strength of the 


Indian State Forces on the lst October 1932, 
amounted to— 

















Authorized | Actual 
strength. | strength. 
Artillery 1,616 1,613 
Cavalry 9,804 9,075 
Infantry 32,689 27,987 
Camel Corps 5 4 466 463 
Motor Machine Gun Sec- 
tions se Si 100 72 
Sappers ia 1,307 1,154 
Transport Corps 1,781 1,610 
Grand total ..} 47.763 | 41.974 





Education of Indian Officers 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army; those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from ths Gurkha officers of Gurkha battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years [Indians were not eligible for 
King’s Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain such commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military | 
Academy, Woolwich 


King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from | 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former 18 the principal 
channel of recruitment , the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst A third source 1s from among Uni- 
versity candidates When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties At the end of the year, 
he 1s posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate | 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 


The promotion in rank of King’s commission- 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale uptotherank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional | 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Licutenant-Colone] is in normal | 
course attained at 26 years’ service, 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by | 
selection. 


Indian Officers—One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far aB | 
the Indian Army 18 concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s 
commission in the path King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the | 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich Examunatiuns 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 
of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and 
deserving Indian officers or non-commissioned 
officers of Indian regiments promoted from 
theranksor those appointed direct as jemadar 
These receive their commissions after training 
at the Royal Military College or Academy as 
Cadets and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By 
the bestowal of honorary King’s commissions on 
Indian officers who haverendered distinguished 
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service, but whose age and Jack of education 
preclude their being granted the full King’s com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military -areer on terma of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, a8 a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931 ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 


A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preh- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s coumuission in the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be 1n residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
{ndianized. The units selected for Indianization 
were 7th Light Cavalry; 16th Light Cavalry; 
2ndBn, Madras Pioneers, 4/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment , 5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, 1/7th Rajput Regiment (Q 
V O.L I), 1/14th Punjab Regiment: 2 /1st 
Punjab Regiment. 


in 1932 a considerable advance in the Indiani- 
zation of the Army was made bv the announce- 
ment that it was intended to Indianize a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianization. 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 5/8th Punjab Regiment, 
5/10th Baluch Regiment, 5/1lth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/12th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc, together with the usual complement of 


| ancillary services, to make up a complete Divi- 


sion In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian Military Academy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932 
It will provide officers for all arms cavalry, 
infantry, artillery and signals 


Training Institutions 


The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of mulitary personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units — 


Staff College. Quetta. 

Senior Otticers’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Smajl Arms Schools (India), at Pachmarhi 
and Ahmednagar 

Army School of Physical Training, Ambala. 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School ai 
Instruction, Kirkee. 
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The object of these schools isto ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant 
supply of officers, warrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical subjects, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, 
the Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were 
amalgamated in February 1927. Instruction 
in the nmfie, light gun, etc., 13 carried out at 
Pachmarhi and in the machine gunat Ahmed- 
nagar. 

The King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundur and Ajmere, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also eaistior 
the education ot tne sonsof Indian soldiers 
with a view to their finding a careerin the 
Indian Army. The latter at present assists 
in the training of Indian N.C. Qs. for pro- 
motion to Viceroy’s Commission. The Prince 
of Wales’s Royal Indian Maulitary College at 
Dehra Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who desire to qualify for the King s 
Commission in the Army through the Indian 
Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 
Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved 
that tor many reasons thisreserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 


The revised Regulations for the A.I R O. 
published 1n 1926 provide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commussions in the 
Reserve :— 


(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H. M.'s forces. 


(2) Officials, other than Miltary officers, 
serving under the Government of India ora 
local Government. 


(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 


The Reserve comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the offcers are posted to 
definite branches and nnits, 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a Maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, Indla, may | 
become ‘officers designate ’’ for the grant of 
commissions in the A {. R. O, upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs. 200 , 
aunually as a retaining fee, and an outiit 
allowance of Rs. 400, on joining. 

The strength of the Reserve on the Ist 
January 1933 was 1,519, 


Recruitment forthe Reserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 


The Fighting Races. —The fighting classes 
that contnbute to the composition of the 
Indian Army havVe hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 


The Fighting Races. 


ot the gicat war haye caused some modifica. 
tions in the opimions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and thecontribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect tounded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Mubammadans of various races contribute a 
stil larger proportion to both the cavalry and 
infantry. These are drawn both from the 
north and the south of India, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier. They are all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years. As cavalry the 
Muhammadans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen 
and expert men-at-arms 


Next in pomt of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are Unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonis are equally good mountaineers. 


The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warnors of Hindustan formed the 

| backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
‘in the East. Their bigh caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and HKohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefilds of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 


| in Mesopctamla. 


Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
elencv in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 


tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the 


Oe 


E ffectives, 1932. 


Pioneer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty wellin every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross § was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decoraticns. 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War.— 
in a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army dumng the war are review- 
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ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contn- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservista, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for al) bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas, As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000; an additional 427,000 were enro 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have serVed overseas, Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,698 deaths from 
all causes, The number of animals sent overs 
seas was 175,000." 


Effectives, 1932. 


Officers with King 
Commissions. 





to 


| 





Combatant Services (inclhades 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank Corps) .. 

Staff (inclusive of personnel of 
Administrative Services) .. 

Training Establishments (1n- 
clusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) .. ae 

Educational Establishments .. 

Indian Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ang the numbers wncluded 
un items I, II, and IIl) 38> 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps | 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ung the numbers included in 
viem IT) ate ae oe 

Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- | 
bere uncluded in rtem ID) .. 

Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the | 
es uncluded in item 


532 


104 
62 


VI, 


Vit. 


VIII, 


) ee ee 6 ee@ 

Remount Services (Numbers | 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included initem II)... 
Miscellaneous Establishments 
(inclusive of Military 
Accounts Department) .. 
Auxiliary and  Territonal 
Forces (Permanent Estab- 

lishments) ; 


295 


140 





Total 





4,078) 04,864 





6,590! 58,403 


Viceroy’s Com- 


missions. 


civilians. 


a 


British other ranks. 
Indian Officers with 
Indian other ranks. 
Clerks and other 


Followers. 
Indian reservists, 





oo 
rs 
qn 
a 


a | 
oo 


| 


3,244) 1,25,345 
119 


19,416 
529 


(a) 


471 14 1,351 








84 
70 


508 
368 


15 
60 


70 
374 


145 
180 





783 13,454; 1,300 4,567 


5,706 


571 6 1,407 569 


806 


173 


388 











4,499! 1,45,017 9,581! 36,597| 44,541 


(a) Includedin column 7. 
* For a record of the services of the Iadian Army in the War, see “The Indian Year 


Look ’’ of 1920, p. 152, ef seq. 
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on National Defence. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 


A part of the Defence expenditure on the 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 
nature of such expenditure being indicated in 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from 
india. From the lst April 1920 to the 31st 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on 
the basis of the rate of 2s per rupee for the con. 
version of English sterling transaction into 
rupees. From the lst April 1927 the accounts 


SUMMARY OF DEFENCE 


are being prepared at the standard tate of 1s. 
6d. per rupee. 

As a rule, the receipts collected by the va- 
rious departments are not set oft against ex- 
penditure ss appropriations in aid, but are 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. This is especially the case with the 
receipts of the Military Departments, which 
amount to considerable sums. 

The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
penditure for Military purposes. 


EXPENDITURE (Gross.) 














Table 1. 
| 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33, 
— Closed Revised | Budget 
Accounts, Estimates. estimates 
is as passed . 
Rupees (000’s omitted.) 
Army wee . | 2,19,91 50,25,49 46,91,94 
Marine a oe a oe eg 90,41 33,32 67,45 
Military Engineer Services . 4,94,41 4,65,01 3,32,57 
Transfer from Military Reserve Fund 24.15 18,98 Pavers 
Total §8,22,89 55,8260 50,91,96 
Notes.—{1) This summary includes the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 


cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on non-effective services, but does not 
include debt services. 


incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
Government, as also all contributions to the 
Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
included in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE. 
1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 


and England separately :— 





























Table 2, 
1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 
— Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 
| Rupees (VU00’s omitted), 
INDIA. 
A. Standing Army: 
(1) Effective Services : 
Maintenance of the Standing Army 14,15,76 
Administrative services .. ~ 6,10,66 
Manufacturing establishmente .. is 2,46,21 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. az we = esi 1,76,43 
and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals oa ie Ny ie 3,87,18 
Special Services... ° ie ge 9 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establishmen 
and miscellaneous ee ee ait 2,17,63 
Total Effective Services 30,53,93 
(2) Non-effective Services: 
Non-effective charges és ia 3,62,73 
Auxiliary and Territorial Forces : 
Effective .. ee es ee . 84,36 
C. Royal Air Force: | 
Effective .. be Pa , | 98,00 
Non-effective “ ane oe A 30 
To-al: India: 
Etfective ; | ee se ee ee 34,57,09 34, 95,39 236,32 
Non-effective se ee Ms ee 3,61,17 3,56,97 3,53,03 
Total ., 38.1826 | 38,592.36 $5,80,35 
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Lable 2—contd. 
1930-31 1931-32. 1932-33, 
7s Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts Estimates. Estimates. 
ENGLAND. (Rupees | 000’s omitted) 
1 Standing Army 
(1) Effective Services 
Maintenance of the Standing Army 3,39 72 
Administrative Services 41,92 
Manufacturing establshments .. 27,03 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. se a os a 13,61 
Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals as ss eC ‘ 35,66 
Special Services .. iA = 
Transportation, Conservancy, anti mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 99,54 
ments aud miscellaneous oo ae 
Total Effective Services | 7 5,53,48 
(2) Non-effective Services cs ae | 4,87,84 
B. Royal Avr Force : 
Effective .. oss 58,60 
Non-effective a ie | 2,87 
Total: England . 13,50,08 | 12,55,33 11,02,59 
——$___—_——. 
Tota] Army Expenditure 
Effective 43 13,17 42 61,37 38,48,40 
Non-effective és - 8,59,17 8,46,32 8 48,54 
Grand Total 51,68,34 51,07,69 46,91,94 





The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
vay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officera of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Rs, 467 millions only 
has been allotted inthe Budget for 1932-383 to 
meet the net expenditureon Military Servicea 
Rs 509°1 mullions (including recetpts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
‘“‘Military Services’? made up of Rs.395'6 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 113°5 millona 
in England. 


The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops are included in 
the Budget. 
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The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Services between India and England {a 1 
shown below: 





| 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 





Closed Revised Budget 
Accounts. Estimates. Estimates. 





(Rupees | 000’s omitted) 





India oa oe ie - € a 4,45,44 3, 94,29 3,27,07 
England ve oe oe oe ne ee 9,13 4,69 4,60 
Total .. 4,50,57 3,98,98 302,00 





Cost of the Army.—A Tribunal was set up a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India’s sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
contribution towards the recruiting and training an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 


expenses in England of the British troops and Pare : 
alemen who nae a part of their time in India. In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
: ; to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
The Tribunal has also examined India’s counter- ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
eens to a ponte bute towards the cost of her 4 Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
SIEn ee CEOS: as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
The Tribunal was an advisory body which outstanding War Officeclaims. In 1890 the capi- 
met in November with instructions to report tation rate was fixed at £7 10s. Meanwhile the 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman wag British forces in India had been substantially 
Sir Robert Garran, until recently Solicitor, increased, and the altered rate represented an 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia, annual expenditure of about £734,000. A com- 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated mittee presided over by Lord Justice Romer 
by his Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lal, W48 appointed in 1907. It held that the capita- 
ef Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir tion charge was justified in principle. In the 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge following year the Secretaries of State for 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
ment of India. Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 


the rate was raised to £11 8s., the annual charge 
The matters on which the Tribunal will make on India being thereby increased by about 


recommendations have been subjects of con- £300,000. During the War India met this 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
iggue bears upon the great constitutional problem employment of Forces from India in the various 
now under consideration. One reason for the theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and Parliament. 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent. of the total expenditure; and if the _, /he great increases in rates of pay and cost 
Central Government alone is considered it Of, equipment led to the capitation rate being 
amounts to 54 percent. These calculations take Ta!sed in 1920 to £28 108. Since 1924 India 
ema of erp ony pm omc Dl Opn sah £140 0 
recor Se BS TAYE) DORE, One elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
_<w-—---- paymentss.—When, after the the provisional payments by about £300,000 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company annually. The Government of India has disputed 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown the bill. 
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The Strength of the Army. 
BRITISH TROOPS. 


The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health for the quinquennial periods 1010-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 :— 





Average 
Period. Average Admissions. Deaths. Invalids constantly 
etrength. sent home. Bick. 

ee ee Pe a ene EE eee ee Nee eae Pat tear ee eer 
1910-14 average .. om 69,440 39,389 303 488 2,094°57 
1915-19... an - 66,199 58,367 583 1,980 3,277 °53 
1920 ee ak a3 57,332 61,429 385 2,314 3,488°08 
1921 a ga it 58,681 60,535 408 749 8,070°04 
1922 ad Ss 23 60,166 37,836 284 714 1,902°32 
1923 i sf ae 63,139 37,505 237 979 1,793°3h 
1924 a ue «5 58,614 38,569 246 879 1,857 °95- 
1925 i a 57,378 36,069 166 997 1,750 °19 
1926 ae és - 56,798 36,893 171 910 1,758 *60: 
1927 ee a a 55,632 34,666 149 829 1,654°22 
1928 wee - 56,327 ~3.034 166 556 1,635°99 
1929 - ae Zi 59,827 38,742 203 671 1,746°84 


ee ne as 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and othes 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,290. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and fnvaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the vears 1920 to 1929 :— 





Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
Aver- 
age Aver- 
Period. |Average | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- age 
strength.| sions. tantly | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- 
sick, sions. tantly 
sick. 


1910-14 

(average) 130,261} 71,218) 573 699} 2,662) 544°6} 4°39) 54) 20-7 
(average) | 204,298] 161,028; 3,435 4,820} 7,792/ 788°2} 16°81; 23-6! 38-1 
1920  —..| 216,445} 164,987] 2,124! 4564] 9,965] 762°3) 9-8]| 21°1| 42-8 
1921  _—,.| 175,884) 319,215, 3,782] 3,638) 6,031] 679°7; 10°16} 20°27] 344 
1922 ..| 147,840; 77,4681 1,014/ 2.659/ 93,639] 524-0} 6°86, 18°0| 24°6 
1923 | 143,284] 66,847 856} 2,928] 2,955) 466-7} 5°98) 16-8] 20-68 


1924 ».| 184,742) 57,014 772) = =1,781 2,482) 423°1 5°73 12°8} 18°05 
1925 ..{ 186,478; 48,691 547; 1,712 2,053; 356-8 4°01 12°35} = 15°04 
1926 ».| 185,146) 52,517 507; 1,569) 2,082)  388°6 3°75 11°6| 15°41 
1927 .-| 188,200) 47,054 442} 1,842; 1,972) 358.6 8°37 12°8} 16°08 
1928 »»| 181,190) 48,73 872) 1,251) 2,034) 371.5 2°84 9°54) 15°51 
1929 -.] 154,580) 45,654 689; 1,481) 1,864) 361°5 3°42) .6ee 16°8 


ee 
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East Indies Squadron. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and 
ot late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direction of stcengthening 
it, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squedrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1908 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. ln 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910: when one second -lass 
.fuiser was withdrawn and two amaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 


the Mediterranean to assist in the suppressicn 
of the arms traffic in the Quif. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
cruiser which had beep flagship, and a modem 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 


The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows:— 


“Effingham ” (Flag), Cruiser: 9,770 tons, 
“ Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons; ‘‘ Enterprise,’ 
Cruiser: 7,550. Sloops ** Folkestone,” 
“ Hastings,” ‘‘Fowey,” ‘‘Shore-Ram” and 
‘* Bideford,” Special Service vessel ‘Triad *’ 
(Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf), Survey 
Ship “‘ Ormonde.” 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the Jast Navy Istimates that gave details :— 


Recelved from Nature of Service. Total. 
Stee 
Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters... 100,000 
lIndian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
| the Admiralty) ee oe oe oe oe ee 3,400 
India Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engaged in the suppression of the Armes 
Traffic in the Persian Guif .. ‘is ‘i i ‘ne 64,000 
Australiago Common- Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
et Dominion of Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 10,800 
Canada. 
Australian Commanwealtb.|Survey of the N. W. Coast of Austraiia .. 0... 7,500 
Do, Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
_ ofthe Royal Navy Reserve.. ae aa ey D4 41,600 
Dominion of New Zealand Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve ‘ie es ise és 100,000 
Union of South Africa |General Maintenance ofthe Navy... a ‘is 85,000 
Newfoundland... Matntenance of a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 3,000 
Total 415,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396-7 the subsidy otf £100,000 a year is paid for the upkeep of certain 


ships of thy East India Squadron. which 


may i 
with the consent of the Government of India. 


annually. 


t be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 


The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discuesed at the Imperial Conference in London in October—November 1926, The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respeetive capitals and no resolution was passed. 


The Royal Indian Marine has been reorganised so as to form the nucleus of an Indian Navy. 


The R. I. M. Ship “ Dalhouale’’ bas been reconditioned for use as a Depot Ship. Three 
ofthe R.1. M. Ships have been reconditioned for use as sloops of war in the R.I.M. A fourth 
sloop for the re-organised service has recently been constructed in England. 


Royal Indian Marine, 
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ROYAL INDIAN MARINE, 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 


under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
Maintained a sea service. 


[he periods and titles have been as follows:— 


Hon. E. I. Co.’s Marine 1612—1686 
Bombay o 1686—1830 
Indian Navy __,, 1830—1863 
Bombay Marine ee 18638—1877 


i. M. Indian Marine .. 1877—1892 
Royal Indian Marine ..1892, Present day. 

The Marine has always been most closely 

coonected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 

the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 


Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. 


From then until 1877 the Marine | 


sinlan War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
™ itlan Campaign. 1885 Third Burma War. 

Chin-Lshai Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
ixpedition, 1897 Expedition to Inmtirbe, 
Mombassa wk. Africa. 1899-1902 8. African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties. Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘* DUFFERIN,” ‘“‘ HARDINGE,”” ‘* NORTHBROOK,” 
‘* LAWRENCE,” ‘‘ DALHOUSIE " and ‘‘ MINTO” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea, North Red Sea and Caspian ‘ea Fleets. 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 


) Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 


entry of Turkey into the War were employed 


| on duties towing and manning River Craft and 


Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 


| necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 


Officers, Warrant Jfficers and men to the num- 


was under the Government of Bombay, and 08 of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re- 


although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated into au Im- 


| spectively for tbese and other duties. 


When the War Office assumed full control 


perial Marine under the Government of India, | of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
and the official residence of the Director. | ae argon to oe ap erene re 
. . eneral Service respectively for duties e 

War Service of the Marine. 'Inlend Water Transport which controlled all 


1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch! River Transport work in that country, and 


Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 


part of the eighteenth century, war with, 


French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 


these officers held many important executive 


appointments in that unit. 


The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 


Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 


‘Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc, ' cutta Nockyards and mine sweeping operations 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph were carried out with these and launches off 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810) Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
Vaking of Mauritius and capture of French Used for towing duties, 


ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- Retired Royal Indian Marine Officers were 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi-' employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
tates i the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of land and France, and also in very responsible 


Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of) positions with the Inland Water Transport 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture | fy Race. 


of Forts at Severndroog. 1819 Expedition 

to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. Service inthe War 1914-18.—The Royal 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition ' Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First, with the Army and Navy, played a very 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and | active and conspicuous part in the European 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi-| War. These are set out in detail in the 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. (g. v. pp. 202 et seg.). 

1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 


Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Basgein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture vf Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Abwaz. 1856-57 War in China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 


Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton,| 


Reorganisation Schemes.—After the War 


re Government of India asked Admiral of the 


Fleet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on the Indian Army 


Zaku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys-|and although the R.I.M. was not included in 
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their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R.LM., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 


The R.J.M. then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R. I. M. ships 
on their variovs stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc. The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves. Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and al! trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 


A Combatant Service.—-Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linson, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 


Royal Indian Marine. 


ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 


To effect the change in the title it was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to be passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India, The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, when 
the Government were defeated by one vote, 
the defeat being caused, not by the fact that 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand. 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin- 
ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should be directly controlled by the 
Legislature, while the extremists voted against 
it because they were prepared to vote against. 
any Government Bill which might be introduced. 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
a8 if was feared that the defeat might put an 
end to the reorganisation. The Government, 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on the original lines, except that the 
title could not be altered, and that the service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct ‘“‘ Articles of War” based on 
the Naval Discipline Acts. 


In 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of the buttons 
of the R. I. M., which bear the Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the flying in 
R.1.M. ships of the White Pennant and the 
White Ensign of the Royal Navy. The White 
Ensign was hoisted for the first time on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11th, 1928, 


The Indian Marine is now reorganised as one 
of the fighting forces of the Empire under the 
command of a Rear-Admiral on the active list 
of the Royal Navy. Its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel are trained for war. 


Personnel, 1932. 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF, 


Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Marine Vice-Adm ral H. T. Walwyn, 0,B., D.8.0. 


and P.S. T. O., East Indies. 
Naval Secretary ae ae 
Flag Lieutenant oe - 


Chief of Staff, to Flag Officer Commanding BE.1. 
M., and Captain Supdt., R. I. M., Dockyard... 


Staff Officer (Operations) bs 
Commander of the Dockyard rr 
Squadron Gunnery Officer ve 
Squadron Signal Officer oe 


Engineer Manager of the Dockyard a 
lst Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 


Dockyard. = 
2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. “a 
Marine Store Officer is 
eek Adviser tothe Flag Officer Comdg. 
R. a ee 
ee nenens to the Flag Officer Comdg. 
B.LH, 


Paymaster Commander E, A. Jolley, R. N. 
Lieut. H. Morland, B. 1. M, 


Captain E. A. Dauglish, r.1.M, 

Commander H. L, Davis, 8.H.M. 

Commander J. N. Metcalfe, 0.B.E., D.8.C., B.1.M.. 
Lieut.-Comdr. PH. Learmont, B.1.M. 
Lieut.-Comdr, St. J. A. D. Garniss, 8.1.M, 
Engineer Captain W. W. Collings, R.1.M. 


Engineer Commander 8. B. Trenoweth, R.1.M. 


Engineer Lieut.-Comdr. G. W. Underdown. 
Engineer Commander A. Thomson, B.LM. 


C. Rajagopala Aiyar, Esq., M.B.E, 
Y. G. Rose, Haq. 


Royal Indian Marine. 
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MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 


Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Marine Transport Officer, lst Grade 
Marine Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander C, H. Boykett, B.1.M. 

Lieut.-Comdr. H. C. Beauchamp, &.1.M. 

Lieut-Comdr. H.P. Hughes Hallett. M.5. 
D.8.C., B.1.M. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


W. G. J. Francis, Esq. 


E. J. Underhay, Esq. 
N. T. Patterson, Esq. 
J, A. B. Hawes, Esq., (on leave). 


OFFICERS. 


Constructor 

Assistant Constuctor 

Electrical Engineer 

Assistant Marine Store Officer 
Captains .. ‘ite a a4 se 9 
Commanders ai ee ie ta. 2ko 
Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, 

and Sub-Lieutenants is a 

Engineer-Captain .. én a we. 
Engineer-Commanders.. Bie » Lil 


Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 
Lieutenants a 

WARRANT OFFICERS, 

Gunners and Boatswains .. ax ee 

Warrant Writers 


35 


ee e¢ ee ae 


PETTY OFFICERS AND MEN, 
Who are mostly recuited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency and the 


Punjab. 
SHIPS. 

Sloop Minesweeping . H.M.1.5s. Clive 
Sloop eo ea 7“. Corn wallis 
Sloop Minesweeping . is Hindustan 
Sloop Minesweeping.. ‘ Lawrence 
Surveying Vessel .. + Investigator 
Depot Ship .. ee Dalhousie 
Patrol Vessel <s a Pathan 

a Baluch} 


.- 2,050 tons 1.700 Horse Power. 


1,290 ,, .- 2,500 a 
ve 1,190 *;; 2,000 S.H. P. 
war. -1y22o: 4 1,900 Horse Power. 
ee 1,172 7) eo 1,550 9 
-. 1,960 ,, s% 
ne 695, .. 3,°° 8. H. P. 
oe 682 So 3,500 99 


In addition to the above there are 12 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay. Calentta, Aden and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 


There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 


Medical Staff. 


Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Major J. T. Simson, 
M.B., R.A.M.C, 


Officer in Charge, Dockyard Drspensory, 
Lieutenant J. B. D’Souza, M.B.E.,1.M.D, 


R. I, M. Warrant Officers. 


Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain W. J. 
Downing, B.1.M. 


Warrant Master-at-Arms, 


Dockyard Police, 
Boatswain. C. Mahon, R.LM. 


Appointments. 


In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marmme, and in 
the R. I. M. Dockyard, the following appvint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
ofthe Royal Indian Marine: 


BOMBAY. 


Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2na, 
3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

CALCUTTA. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District; 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 

MADRAS. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 

BURMA. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, .Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 


KARACHI. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 


ADEN. 
Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart. 
ment, Aden District. 
CHITTAGONG. 
Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor. 
PORT BLAIR, 
Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 


AS crops depend on the existence of plant 
food and moistureinthe soil, so bhe character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on 18 8911 and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people aud 
Other considerations have their Influence which 
is not iconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend tothe production ofa cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
Bet of conditions. 


The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects 1s remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the drv winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharwf 
ot Monsoon and the Rabior Winter Season each 
bearing Its own distinctive crops Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North- West- 
etn India benefits from showers in December 
and January The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency however, 1s 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N E monsoon, here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which 1s of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall 1s greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz , 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation is very rapid Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 


Soils.—Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, vz, (1) the Red soils derived 
from rocks of the Archean system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of ruoen | and extend through the East of 
Hydera and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black «cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 

lams of the United Provinces, most of 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Barmah. 

The great alluvial plains are> aracterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapidresponse to irriga- 
tion and manuring, broadly speaking there 


are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
Rive agriculture so long asthe water supply is 
assured The other solls are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings, of these the 
regur souls are the most valuable 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India 1s a country of small holdings and the com- 
monest typeis that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
coonned to the planting industries Farming is 
Carried vn with a minimum of capital there 
being practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
orimplements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness 1s heavy and the interest on loans 
high Great progress has been made by the 
co operative credit movement during the last 
twenty yeirs Thereare now 04,187 Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies 1n India with some 
4,182,000 members and a working capital 
exceeding 90 crores of rupees Not only have 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
cultivator but they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit 1s only valuable 
if apphed to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift 

Equipment —Practically all cultivation is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
wellas depending on the cultivator s individual 
circumstances The best types im common 
use are capable of handling what would be consi- 
dered as light single horse implements in Europe. 
In those tracts where urigation 1s from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest His implements being 
few, a cultivator s bullocks form by far the most 
Important item of his movable property. 


Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usuallv tipped with iron points, and 
there 18 a great similanty in their shape and 
general design The mtroduction of iron ploughe 
has made much progress in the last few years and 
many hundred thousands are now in use, ‘Tbe 
levelling beam 13 used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the barrow 
and roller, and throughout Northern India the 
plough and tbe levelling beam are tre only im- 
plements possessed by the oriimary cu:tivator. 

On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement is the bakhar asimple form of broad 
shape plough Seed drills and drill hoes are 
in use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed 1s elther broadcasted or ploughed in 
Hand implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best known of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use his feet in 
digging, and the khurps or small hand hoe. 
Ot harvesting machinery there ie none, grain 
1s separated either by treading out wit) oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind Simple reapers and winnow- 
ers are slowly coming into use in the wheat 
tracts The larger iron ploughs are now a 
familiar sight in certain black soil areas and the 
use of other improved implements is growing 
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Even motor tractor ploughs are now estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming land from deep- 
rooted grasses. 


Cultivation —Cultivation at its best iS 
distinctly good but mm the greater part of tne 
country there is plenty of room for :mprovement 
As In any other country success In agriculture 
vanies greatly with the character of the people 
deperding largely as 1t does on thrift anc 
industry. In most places considermg the 
large population cultivation 1s none too good 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Twoeconomic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process 1s necessanly slow Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up mm -  ~Mmany places 
For Rah crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the iIndigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the Bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with apphcations of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which 1s the aim of all dry-farm-_ 
ing operations Jor Kharf crops the prepara- 
tion 18 much less thorough as it 1s essential to sow 
without delay. Interculture is usually inadequate 
Manure 18 generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc Seeding 
is either done broadcast or by dniling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly 80 well done as they might be, and 
lntercultivation is generally too superficial 
Harvesting 18 done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there 18 11ttle waste involve 4 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but bemg uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power, they are seldom carried 
out fully. The use of simple improved 
implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, 1s an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 


Irrigation —The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rab: crops, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops 
Some other crops, eg, Sugarcane, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops n Northern India 1s 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst in the great canal colonies 
barren desert has become fertile land The 
Indian canal system 1s by far the largest in the 
world and already irrigates 32 mullion acres 
Of crops annually The area will be mcreased 
shortly to 40 million acres when works under 
construction are completed and, when the 
various new canals are developed fully, will 
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probably reach 50 million acres The protective 
effect of the canals in Many areas 18 no less 
important than the enhanced yield Protective 
Irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious in many districts. The 
Indian canals are of two types—perennial and 
inundation—and the trend of irrigation practice 
1s to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply durmg the dry partof the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems. 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops Matured so that Government bears part 
of the msk of failure of crops Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India, rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation 18 given 
At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India—if not in the world, The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar 190 feet high, has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world the Wuison Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus trrigates 
a desert whose atea far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers, 


Irrigation from Wells—About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
13 got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction Ihe recurring cost of this 
forra of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of dravght cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by bormg and tube wells of large 
capacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery 

lank irrigation is common in Central and 
southern India. Large quantities of ralp 
water are stored in lakes (01 tanks) anc distri- 
buted durmg the drier seasons of the year 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
tainmg the sub-soll water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation 


Manures —Although the number of cattle 
maintamed in India 1s very- high and indeed 
excessive, there 1s everywhere & shortage of farm- 
yard manure This is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel Hence the supply of organic 
matter +0 eae re ae om ent. Paseo 
nately the Indian cultivator does no 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making’ f 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted n every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation. Green-manure crops 
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are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
ea y castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
fiments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments 1s to show that a better 
supply oi organic manures is everywhere 1m- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations, at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types ci soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops especially rice: 
superphosphate and nitrate of soda are being 
more widely used in certain areas. 

Rice.—<A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice 1s the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although 1t preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, vtz., in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for 1ts proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
vaniettes are numerous, differmg greatly in qua- 
po | and jn suitability for various conditions of 

and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon, Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
tn lowlying areas and 18 sown before the mon- 
soon as it Must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
travsplanted. The land 1s laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distnbution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted 1n small bunches contaimmg 
trom 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart Either by bunding to retain 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation, the details 
varying with locality, the rice fields are kept 
more or less under water until the crop shows 
signs of ripening. The area under improved 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural 
departments now exceeds 2,270,000 acres. 

Wheat.—Wheat 18 grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
two-thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Triftcium vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export 1s well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them 
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The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
83¥ million acres In 1931-32 but the largest 
crop was the harvest of 1930 which exceeded 
10¢ million tons Subsequent crops have been 
estimatedat9 3and9 Omulliontons respectively 
which is only slightly above average internal 
requirements Exports of wheat amounted 
to 197,000 tons in 1930-31 but have since bee: 
nominal Indian wheat having been quoted well 
above world parity With the deve'opment 
of irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage Canal 
in Sind and 1n the newer Punjab Canal Colonies 
a further increase in wheat production is practi- 
cally certain and an export market will again 
be of importance The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the soil moisture from th> previous monsoon, 
Kulnsin January and February are generally 
yeneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
yf the yleld On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
narvested in March and April and the threshing 
and wionowing go on up till the end of May. 
The total area under improved varieties of wheat 
a now reported to approximate to 5 mullions 
of acres. 


The Millets —These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The varieties vary greatly In 
quality, height apd suitability to various 
climatic and soi! conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Serghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and SBajra_ the 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhovdeum)  Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soll Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually apphed though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as for wheat The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so 1t requires to be thoroughly weeded. 
It 1s often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar (Cajanus indicus—pigeon pea) 
and other crops lhe subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen either before the millet 
1s harvested cr afterwards. In some pro- 
vinces raha juar fs also an important crop. e 
produce is cousumed inthe country. 


Pulses —Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great vamety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maimtained without legummous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus 
andrcus), {Crcer arretinum), various species 
of Phaseolus and Pisum Reference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modern 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
a jess extent in other provinces and an import- 
ant article of export. 

Cotton—Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quantity and values due to the 
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trade depression raw cotton headed the list of 
exports for 1931-832 Normally the cotton crop 
covers 80me 28 million acres with a yield of 
Bom. 5% to 6 million bales Recently as a 
result ot low prices the area has contracted to 
22,350,000 acres in 1932-33 with an estimated 
production of 44 milion bales Indian mulls 
now consume annually about 2,300,000 bales 
of Indian cotton and at present some 300,000 
bales per annum of imported cotton (Egyptian, 
Sudan and African) of a staple longer than 1s 
produced in India The principal export is 
of short staple cotton of &’ staple but there 1s 
also in normal years an export of Indian medium 
}'tol i ‘staple cottons such as Punjab/ American 


and Karunganni The area under improved 
varieties of cotton 1s now estimated to be 
approximately 4 mullion acres There 1s no 
indian cotton belt, Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hyderabad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces all have important cot- 
ton tracts producing distinct types Sowing and 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to Mayand June. Yields vary greatly in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield 1s about 
200 Ibs of gmned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirngated tracts 60 lbs per acre 
18 a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Centra] Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts 


The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom- 
bay Cotton Markets Act have all been passed 
at the imstance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing Agricul- 
tural Departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement and, apart 
from improvements m methods of cultivation, 
Improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
4 million acres, 


Exports —The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
5 fiscal years (ending March 31st) were as follows 
in thousands of bales of 400 Jbs. each) — 


1927- | 1928- | 1929- | 1930- | 1931- 
Countries | “58° | "59 | 30 | 31 | 32 
United, 1600, 241} 270; 281); 166 
Kingdom 
Other parts 7 7 7 6 6 
of the Br- 
tish Em- 
plre 
Japan 1,235 | 1,610 | 1,640 | 1,686 | 1,080 
Italy 330 | 384] 893 | 3862), 183 
France 185 | 204 53 | 2382 81 
China (ex-| 112 | 404; 556; 606; 436 
clusive of 
Hong 
Kong,etc ) 
Belgium 230 | 347) 841 | 217 { 121 
Spain 61 76 80 ; 106 45 
Germany 256 | 324 | 3441 309; 166 
Other 110 |} 115] 176] 121 85 
countries 
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Total exports from the six principal ports 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Tuticorin, Calcutta 
and Rangoon) for the cotton season ending 
August 3lst, 1932, totalled 1,606,739 bales 
as compared to 3,728,265 bales in 1931 and 
3,959,849 bales in 1930 


Sugarcane —India, though a large umporter 
of sugar, 1s nevertheless one of the most Im por- 
tant sugarcane growmg countries in the world, 
the area under the crop being above 3 millon 
acres The crop is mostly grown mm the sub- 
montane tracts of Northern India The mdigen- 
ous hard, thi, low sucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes of high 
quality mamly the productions of the Imperial 
Sugarcane Breeding Station, Commbatore. The 
latest actual returnsshow an area under improved 
varieities of cane of 1,064,000 acres in 1930-31 
of which 6,78,000 acres was in the United Provin- 
ces It 1s now believed that in Northern India 
about half the cane area 1s occupied with these 
seedlings and the effect of this advance 15 
clear from the fact that though the area under 
Sugarcane for 1932 33 1s a record It only exceeds 
the 5 year average by 21 per cent (3,305,000 acres) 
but the yield (4,651,000 tons expressed as gur) 
18 an increase Of 55 per cent With the grant or 
protection by the passing of the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act 1932 a definite incentive to the 
Increase 1n sugar production by modern methods 
has been given and it 1s estimated that modern 
factories will produce some 300,000 tong or 
sugar during the current season There has 
also been a considerable revival of the indigenous 
Ahandsari Open pan process Of sugar making. 
Imports of sugar from foreign countries for 
1932-33 are estimated at some 400,000 tons 
as compared to 901,000 im 1930 31 the fall 1s 
partly due to lower purchasing power resulting 
from the fall in price of agricultural commodities, 
partly to the abundant supply of cheap gur 
and partly to imcreased Indian production 
Ofsugar Sugar production has been stimula- 
ted'n recent years by the protection given to 
sugar manufacture 


Oilseeds —The crops classified under thie 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Although otlseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more oF less precarious by nature—they cover 
an immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist so} 
and is thus gtowa chieflyin Bengal, Bihar, 
the Urited Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces. The crop 1s grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common vaneties are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Europe. Tbe yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 Ibs. of seed per acre. 
In 1931-32 this crop occupied 3,241,000 acres 
and yielded 411,000 tons; an increase in acreage 
has taken place in 1932-33. As recently as 
1925-26 production was estimated at 501,000 
tons and prior to 1914 the linseed area had 
reached 6 million acres with a yield of 680,000 
tons. Indian lnseed 1s of high quality and 
commands a premium in European markets, 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an gutumn or winter 
crop. About 10 per cent. of the production Js 


| exported and the rest consumed locally, 
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The Cruciferous Oilseeds form 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality vf seed The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson, The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop 18 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at tht 
time of flowering and sometimes suffers con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed is 
subject toinjury from rain and great care has 
to be taken in the drying. Though the production 
of rape and mustards eed exceeds a mullion tons 
annually, exports represent less than one-fifth 
of the crop the bulk of which 1s crushed locally, 
both the cake and the o1] are needed for local 
consumption. 


dute.— [wo varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitonus. 
Tute growing :s confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Onssa. The 
crop requires a rich moist sol Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
& considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop withcut manure The crop 
is rather delicate when young, Dut once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great haight (10 to 11 ieet). Before mpening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three weeds submersion the fibre 1s 
removed by washing and beating. The pro- 
duction of jute in 1930 was 11} mullion bales 
on an afea estimated at 34 mullion acres, In 
1930 the area under jute was estimated at 
3,492,000 acres and the yield at 11,205,000 
bales As a result of the slump m prices con- 
sequent on the;trade depression, the area in 
1931 was reucded to 1,862,000 acres and produc 
tion to 5,556,000 bales, in 1932 the area was 
1,889,000 aeres and the yield 5,845,000 bales 


Tobacco 18 grown here and there all over 
the country chiedy, however, in Bengal, Bihar, 
Bomhay, Madras and Burma, Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Necotaana Tabacum 1s by far the 
most common. Maximum crops are obtamed ou 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a lugh stan- 
dard of cultivation includmg liberal manurimg 
is necessary. The crop is only suited to smal) 
holdings where Jabour is plentifulasthe aften- 
ticn necessary for its proper cultivaticn is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young pane are transplanted when 
a few inches high, greatcare bemg taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop Is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and 14 cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture of recent years there has been 
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an 


important development in the production, in 


commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar India exports about 29 million lbs of 


unmanufactured tobacco annually of which 
about 35 per cent goes to the United Kingdom. 
This trade though a small proportion of Indian 
production (which 1s estimated at 600,000 tons 
per annum from an area of 1 3 million acres) 
it 18 worth a crore of rupees annually even at 
present prices 


Livestock —The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 123 
milhon cattle 31 million buffaloes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 mullion horses, 
mules and donkeys, and in the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 118 
million cattle and buffaloes, 28 million sheep 
and goats, 1 million horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are important as draught animals 
in the rice tracts and damper parts of the country 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo 1s important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that m cow’s milk The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency The 
cattle and buffalo population in India 1s abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent of teh 
human population The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and mefficient. Nevertheles 
the best Indian breeds have many merits Of 
the draught types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar Nellore, Amnt Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankre}) Kangayam, Kherigarh and Malvi: 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi: and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government cattle-breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘scrub’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system 1s also working well in some tracts 
Cattle improvement 1s a slow process at the best 
and though a start on sound lines has been made 
In all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour is essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 


Dairying.—Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India The annual cash 
value of dairy products has recently been 
estimated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated Apart from lhquid milk 
the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi) During recent, 
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years a considerable trade in tinned butter) 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such ag milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated. 


Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, , 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a Village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. 


On the Animal Husbandry side the following | 
are the most important schemes for which grants | 
have so far been sanctioned :— 


| 

1, The appointment of Veterinary Disease 

Investigation Officers in the major provinces | 
and States. 
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2. The appointment of a Physiological 
Chemist to study animal nutrition problems 
at Dacca. 


3. A scheme for breeding experiments in 
connection with improvement of goats. 


4. The appointment of a ProtoZoologist at 
the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar. 


5. The appointment of a Statistician to 
compile statistics regarding the comparative 
efficiency of the various types of milch animals 
met within India. 


6. Schemes for research into indigenous 
drugs of India and for the systematic collection 
of medicinal plants and the study of food 
products. 


7. A scheme for research work at the Anand 
Creamery in the manufacture of products and 
by-products of milk. 


8. A scheme for animal nutrition research 
in the Madras Presidency. 


9, A scheme for investigation of the most 
suitable methods of combating parasitic disease 
in ruminants and the effect of mineral deficiences 
on resistance to parasitic infestation. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


Agricultural Progress.—The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago a8 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tura] statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems, The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book ‘‘Improvement of Indian Agriculture” is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real be g was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
une Inspector General of Agriculture), 

rber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903. The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 


Curzon whose famous despatch of 1908 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a central] research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed a departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract. To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa. Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research, 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Karna] and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The tota) nett ex- 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees greece 
the nett annual expenditure on the Impe } 
Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs. 
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Parallel developments took place in the spread is indeterminable Improved methods of 
provision made for matters connected with cultivation and manurmg are steadily spreading 
anima] health The now world famous Imperial work isin progress cn most of the major crops 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar and each year brings new triumphs Though 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for the fall m prices has caused a check in the 
research onrinderpest Itisnowafully equpped purchase of fertilisers and improved implements 
research institute which also manufactures the agriculturist still gainsin many ways 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 from the result of research The present 
million doses are issued annually The Civil] position has been authontative reviewed 
Veterinary Department was formed in1891and by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector which reported im 1928 Recognising how 
General The departments were completely much has alreadv been done in the 20 years since 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India the agricultural departments were created, the 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar Commission also emphasised the enormou+ 
Research Institute and its branch station at fieldfor future work to which all wintnesses 
Izatnagar (Bareills ) had drawn their attention The agricultural de 

partments having shown that the application of 

Recent Progress —AS now constituted, the science to Indian agriculture is a_ practical 
Agricultural Departments include a complete proposition and further that the individual 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- cultivator can be reached and his methods 
plication of science to agriculture into the village improved, the problem 1s now to develop and 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural intensify such work so that a general advance 
colleges and research institutes—at the other 1m agricultural practice will result The many 
thousands of village demonstration plots where far reaching proposajs of the Commission are 
the issue of improved seed, methods, implements , still under the consideration of Local Govern 
and manures is shown under the cultivators’ ' ments, but many have already been acted 
own conditions Intermediate links in the upon At notime hasthere been a greater need 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific for coordinated effort directed towards the 
research 13 translated into fleld practice, demons- solution of agricultural problems Only by 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The increased efficiency in production can Indla 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul meet the situation caused by low prices for all 
tural department are stmking enough More agricultural commodities and the intense com- 
than 13 million acres are known to be under im__ petition m world markets arismg from produc- 
proved crops—the further area due to natural tion In excess of effective demand 
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In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal veterinary matters generally and would take 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the over the publication work at present carried out 
most important problem with which they had by the Imperial Agricultural Department 
been confronted was that of devising some The Commission proposed that the Council 
method of infusing a different spirit into the | should be entrusted with the administration of a 
whole organisation of agricultural research non lapsingfund of Rs 50 lakhs to which addi- 
in India and of bringing about the realisation tions should be made from time to time as 
on the part of research workers in this country financial conditions permit Its Chairman should 
that they are working to an end which cannot be an experienced administrator with a know- 
be reached unless they regard themselves as ledge, 1f possible, of Indian conditions and in 
partners in a common enterprise They had addition there should be two other whole time 
ound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
between the Pusa Research Institute and the husbandry respectively The Commission suggest- 
provincial agricultural departments but also ed that the Council should consist of thirty- 
between the provincial departments themselves six members in addition to the Chairman and 
After describing the way in which similar the two whole time members Of these, eight 
difficulties had been overcome in Canada, the would be nominated by the Government of 
United States and Australia and dismissing as India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton would represent the Indian Universities, two 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
independent governing body for Pusa on which Committee and the planting community respec- 
the provincial agricultural departments and tively and five would be nominated by the 
non official interests would be represented, the | Council for the approval of the Government of 
Commission proposed the establishment of an | India The Council would largely work through a 

Standing Finance Committee and sub com- 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. mittees A provincial committee should be 

The primary function of the Council would | established in each major province to work in 
be to promote, guide and co ordinate agricul-' close co-operation with it The advisory duties 
tural, including veterinary, research in India of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
and to Hnk it with agricultural research in Of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 404d whole time members of the Research 
countries It would make arrangements for Council, his administrative duties being taken 
the training of research workers, would act as a Over by a whole time Director of the Pusa 
clearing house of information in regard not Institute. 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
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Constitution of the Council —In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 28rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commussion 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that 1t was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its norma) constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which 1s mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to 1t by the Governing Body The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor-General s Council] in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be ez- 
officio Chairman, the Principal Admunistrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ez officto 
Vice Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of 
the European business community elected by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, one representative of the 
Indian business community elected by the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, the Provincial Mimsters of 
Agriculture, two representatives elected by the 
Advisory Board and such other persons as the 
Governor Generalin Council might from time 
to time appoint 


The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the _ representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also be added The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would bee r-offiero Chairman 
of the Advisory Board 


The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Rs 25 lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
paid in 1929-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually The annual grant 
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would be Rs 7 25 lakhs, of which Rs 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
ielentific objects of the Council and the remaining 
Rs 225 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretaniat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no hability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff establishment 
etc , the Council would be in the same position 


as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat 


The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administering this grant 


The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be cons 
tituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
.. Tecommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations Atthat meeting, 1t was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
, of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board Since then donations 
of one lakh each, payable in instalments, have 


, been made by the Mysore and Baroda States 


and each nominates one representative to the 
Governing Body of the Council and two technical 
members to the Advisory Board The North 
West Frontier Province having been consituted 
a Governor’s province 1s now represented on the 
Governng Body by the Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and on the Advisory Board by the 
Agricultural Officer and the Superintendent, 
Civil. Vetermnary Department 


Personnel.—In addition to the 15 ez-officie 
members the Governing Body includes the 
following gentlemen — 


The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G Narayana- 
swamy ee nominated by the Council of 
State, Lal Har Raj Swaroop, MLA. and 
Maulvi Mohd Shafi Daoodi,M LA, nomimated 
by the Legislative Assembly, Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr Walchand Hirachand representing the 
business community, Mesérs Carpenter and 
Kerr, elected by the Advisory Board, and the 
Hon'ble Sir Frank Noyce, additional member 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ble 
Member of the Counal of His Excellency 
the Governor-General for the time being in 
charge of the portfolio of Agriculture 


The whole-time officers of the Council are — 
The Vice-Chairman—Diwan Bahadur = Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K BE The Expert 
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Advisers: Mr. B.C. Burt, C.I.E., M.B.E., 
1.A.8.; Colonel A. Olver, C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C. 
V.S.; and the Secretary—Rai Sahib Malik 
Charan Das, I.8.S. 


The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculural and Veterinary 
Departments in the contributing States, the 
Chief Agricultural Officer, Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
in India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
States Railways as et-officio members together 


with the following nominated or elected member: | 


Representatives of the Provincial Veterinary 
Departments.—Mr. P. T. Saunders, nominated 
by the Government of Madras; Mr. E. 8. 
Farbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay; Mr. P. J. Kerr, nominated by the 
Government of Bengal; Capt. 8. G. M. Hickey; 
nominated by the Government of U.P.: Mr. T. 
F. Quirke, nominated by the Government of 
Punjab; Mr. D. T. Mitchell, nominated by the 
Government of Burma; Major P. B. Riley, 
nominated by the Government of B. & O; 
Major R. F. Stirling, nominated by the Govern- 
ment of C.P.;—Mr. Guru Prasanna Sen, nominated 
by the Government of Assam; Mr. 8. M. A. 
Shah, nominated by the Government of N.W.P.F. 


Representatives of the Inter-University Board.— 
Dr. J. C. Ghosh, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Dacca University; Dr. T, Ekambaram, 
Professor, Presidency College, Madras.; Mr. C. T. 
Mudaliyar, Principal, Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore. Dr. L. K. Hyder, Member, Public 
Service Commission; (India), 


Representative of the Indian Tea Association 
and of the Southern India Planters’ Association.— 
Mr. P .H. Carpenter. 


Representative of the Indian Central Cotton 
Commiitee—Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai R. Naik. 


Representative of the Co-operative movement.— 
Diwan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, C.8.I. 


Representative of minor administrations under 
the Government of India—Mr. A. M. Mustafa, 
Agricultural Officer, Baluchistan. 


Representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun.—Mr. A. D. Blascheck, Inspector- 
General of Forests. 


Representative of the Indian Research Fund 
Associatton.— Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell, Dy. 
Director-General, Indian Medical Services. 


Representatives to represent special branche’ 
of Science—Mr. Mohd. Azhar Ali, M.L.A.; 
Dr. Nazir Ahmad, Director of Technological 
ae Matunga; Mr. G. K. Devadhar, 


The work of the Council.—It is an 
important feature of the Research Council’s 
constitution that it stands in the same relation 
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or provincial (or State), and whether official 
or unofficial. Though certain of its activities 
are administered direct the Council has no 
permanent research institute of its own and its 
normal method of promoting agricultural and 
veterinary research is by means of research 
grants to existing institution. Proposals for 
research come up for consideration in two ways. 
Under the first applications for grants to 
provincial institutions including the universities, 
are made by Local or State Governments, 
usually on the advice of the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Research Committees. The — decision 
whether or not a particular scheme with or 
without modification should receive a grant 
depends largely on the extent to which it is of 
general importance and on the extent to which 
the proposals can be co-ordinated with research 
work already in progress. The second method 
is a natural corollary to the one just described. 
The Council through its Advisory and Special 
Committees reviews the progress and position 
of work in agricultural and veterinary science 
and frames schemes for the filling of lacune— 
this process is continuous and is further assisted 
by the recommendations of the Board of Agri- 
culture in India andits Committees. At present 
the following standing committees of the 
_ Council are at work: The Sugar Committee, 
the Fertilisers Committee, the Locust Committee, 
and the Oil Crushing Industry Committee. 
Sub-Committees of the Advisory Board to deal 
with the detailed special proposals are set up 
| from time to time as required. 


A valuable feature of the Council’s organi- 
sation isitselasticity andforthatreason though 
certain definite principles laid down by the 
Governing Body are followed in regard to 
expenditure on research rigid rules have been 
avoided. Actually the schemes financed by the 
Council fall into the following classes :— 


(7) Special all-India schemes of research 

' whichcallfora special central but not neces- 

sarily permanent organisation and which are 

administered direct by the Council, eg., Sugar 
Technology and Locust Research. 


(ii) Scheme of research requiring temporary 
expansion of the work of a central research 
institute, ¢.7., the two sub-stations at Karnal 
for cane-breeding and economic Botany (under 
the Imperial Sugarcane expert and the Imperial 
Economic Botanist respectively). 


(tii) Co-ordinated schemes of research in 
several provinces where grants in aid are given 
for work to be carried out provincially as part 
of a general scheme. Jixamples are found 
in :— 


(a2) The Rice research scheme in (Madras, 
Bengal, U.P., Burmah, B. & O. and Assam). 


(b) The Sugarcane testing station scheme 
(U.P., Punjab. B.& 0., Bombay, Bengal, Assam, 
all collaborating with the Coimbatore cane 
breeding station). 


(c) Fruit Research. 
(d) Dry Farming Research, (Bombay, Madras 


to all research institutions whether central | and Hyderabad). 
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(77) Research schemes carried out by The principal whole time research officers 
arrangement in one province or State on a employed under the Council are :— 
problem of all-India importance or affecting 
several provinces. Sugar Technologist—Mr. R. C. Srivastava, 
As examples of this may be mentioned:— M-Sc., Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 


The oeenere aa Semonstration, sugar Cawnpore, 
factory and training scheme in sugar technolog : 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Taatitute: | acai Research Entomologist—Mr. Afza 
Cawnpore, U.P., the Bombay Fruit-Storage and Husain, 1.4.8., Lyallpur. 
reel ee nY scheme ; the Madras Potato Breeding) Deputy Locust Research Entomologist, Sind, 
mes and Baluchistan—Rao Sahib Y. Ramchandra 
(t) Grants to Universities to enable research Rao, Karachi. 
workers on the University staff to expand 
existing research of agricultural importance _ Entomologist at Locust Sub-Station—Dr. 
or to develop the agricultural aspect of their K.R. Karandikar, Pasni. 
own research. Examples are: (a) Research 
on Wheat-Rust—Prof. K.C. Mehta, Agra Agricultural Statistician—Mr. M. Vaidyana- 
University. than (I.C.A.R. Headquarters). 
(b) Research on rice soils and the nutrition 
of the rice plant.—Prof. Ghosh, Dacca Univer- Chief Economist—Mr. R.D. Kapoor (I.C. 
gity. A.R. Headquarters). 


(c) The physiology of the Rice Plant—Prof. The followin 
: ‘ . g research schemes have been 
Dastur, Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. _ sanctioned by the Governing Body of the 
(dq) Research in soil colloids—Prof. J. N. Tmperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
Mukerji, Calcutta University. Those marked (*) were in actual operation 
(e) The effect of certain ‘ions’on plant atthe commencement of 1933. The Government 
growth and the cause of infertility in certain of India has madespecial grants to the Council 
(non-alkaline) Punjab soils.—Prof. Bhatnagar, for sugar research and sugartechnology aggre- 
Lahore. gating to Rs. 11.5 lakhs. 


RESEARCH SCHEMES SANCTIONED( BY THE GOVERNING BODY 
OF THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 


j 





Period over 
Total which the 
No. Sanctioned Schemes. Sanctioned grant is 
Grant. spread, 
Rs. a. p. 
“1. | Lump sum grant to Shahjahanpur Research Station for a 
detailed examination of new seedling canes si ; 6,000 0 0 
aun Lump sum grants ot Rs. 8,000 each to United Prssiices 
Bihar and Orissa and Punjab Government for experi- 
ments in the designing of a statisfactory small ne 
sugarcane crushing mill .. ses re i ; 24,000 0 0 
*3. | Grant to Dacca ee for research on soil analysis, 
etc... . 28,918 0 O| 5 years. 
*4. | Grant to Dr. K. ©. Mehta for investization of rusts of witeat P 
and barley .. z ; 45.000 0 O| 3 years. 


*5. | Grant to the Haroun Butler Technological ristitites 
el for the nrOS ision of an experimental sugar 
plant . és : ‘ee “3 3 ea ..| 2,25,000 0 O} 5 years. 
Non.-recurring 
(1,25,000) 0 0O 
Annual recurring 
(20,000) — per 
annum for 5 
years.) 
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| Period over 
Total , which the 
No. Sanctioned Schemes, Sanctioned grant 18 
Grant spread. 
Rs, a, p,' 
6. | Deputation of a Chemist to Bhopal to test K. B. Hadi’s | 
process of manufacturing sugar by open pan method .. 1,500 0 5 years. 
6(a) | Grant for Water Hyacinth scheme .. 5,826 5 O 1 year. 
*7, | Scheme for the establishment of a Sub-station of the Coi- | 
bators Imperial Sugarcane Station at Karnal .. 82,000 0 O 5 years. 
*8, | Scheme for the estabhshment of a sugarcane research 
station in Bihar and Orissa and for the appoimtment of a | 
sugarcane specialist. . 1,60,000 0 O| 5 years. 
*9, | Scheme for research on “ Mosaic" and other cane diseases 
at Pusa a oi ; 1,46,890 O 0| 5 years, 
*10. | Establishment of a Botanical Sub-station at Karnal 1,33,850 0 0] 5 years. 
*11. | Scheme of Locust Research in India 1,76,000 O 0} 2 years. 
#12. | Agricultural Metorology 3 2,05,000 0 0) 5 years. 
*13. | Professor Mukheryee’s scheme on research into properties 
of colloid soil constituents . 12,000 O Oj} 5 years. 
14, | Professor Mahalanobis’ scheme for statistical investigation 
on experimental errors in field tnals . 11,500 0 0O| 3 years. 
*15. | Grants to Provinces for collating data on manual experl- 
ments conducted in the past 16,329 O O; 1 year. 
*16, | Pmze for a bone-crusher worked ae) uy animal | power ‘and G 
by mechanical power 7,000 0 O} 1 year. 
16a. | Grant for the testing of drug plasmoquine .. 500 0 Oj] 1 year. 
17. | Grant to Dr. A. N. Pun for research on the standardisation 
of physico-chemical ie Mee measurements mos, 
suitable for Indian soils a ae 5,250 0 0} 1 year. 
*18, | Dr. Bhatnagar’s scheme-Effect of Jons on plant growth .. 6,000 0 O! 3 years. 
*19, | Bengal scheme of sugarcane crushing and gur-bouling ie 5,703 O 0} 3 years. 
20. | Commercial test of Hadi’s pee at Bulan under Lala 
Har Sahai Gupta .. 10,600 O 0| 8 years. 
21. Pee of a sugarcane seedling testing station at 
Dacca ‘ 13,050 O O| 5 years. 
*292, | Rice Physiology scheme by Professor R H. Dastur ‘ 10,300 0 O| 3 years. 
*23. | Scheme for a Sugarcane Research station in the Bombay- 
Deccan 5,22,088 0 0} 5 years. 
*24, | Appointment of Vetermary ‘Research Officers im the 
Provinces . | 5,00,000 O O| 5 years. 
25. | Investigation on the virus diseases of plants in ‘Bombay 
Presidency .. 65,390 O 0) 5 years. 
*26. | Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar’ b scheme for. ” investigation or the 
relation between the physico-chemical properties and 
fertility of soils 
27. | Appomtment of a Physical Assistant on the staff of the 
Agricultural Chemist, Bengal. 22,569 O QO} 5 years. 
*28, | Appointment of a Physiological Chemist to study “Anima! 
Nutrition problems at Dacca 48,590 0 0} 5 years. 
*29. | Dr. H.C. Chaudhuri’s scheme for investigation of the wither 
tip of citrus trees .. 12,600 0 0} 3 years. 
*30. | Dr. A. E. Slater’s scheme for breeding experiments mn con- 
nection with the improvement of goats .. 32,000 0 O} 5 years. 
*31. | Appointment of a Protozoologist at the a Institute 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar .. ; Not estimated. | 5 years. 
+32. | Co-ordinated Rice Research in india 10,96,408 0 0) 5 years. 
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Period over 
Total which the 
No Sanctioned Schemes. Sanctioned grant is 
Grant. spread. 
Rs, a. p 
#33. | Additional grant for the purchase of a sharples super centri- 
fuge for the scheme for research into properties of colloid 
soul constituents by Professor J. N. Mukerjee .. 1,500 0 0 
*34. | Additional grant to the Government of Bengal for work on 
the collection of data on the manurial experiment conduc- | 
ted inthe past : ‘s ee ae ; 1,000 0 0 
*35. | Uxtension of the scheme of research by Professor P. Paria | 
on water hyacinth ois ae a 3 2,180 12 9 I year. 
*36. | Grantto Dr. K.C. Mehta for (2) investigation on physiologic | 
forms of wheat rusts and (22) getting necessary relief from 
part of his duties at College a : 2 6,500 0 0| 6 months. 
*37 | Additional grant to the Dacca University for the purchase 
| of a Potentiometric outfit and for the purchase of glass | 
| and other apparatus . a : : 1,806 0 0! 
*33. ‘Grant to the Sugar Technologist, Imperial Council of | 
Agricultural Research for construction and testing of 
his improved juice bowing bell oe a 4,000 0 0O} 2 years. 
*39 ' Consignment of mangoes to Dr. Zilva for investigation into i 
the vitamin content of mangoes .. Se ; . 1,014 12 9 2 years. 
*410 | Extension of Locust Research Scheme : ee , 62,200 0 O 15 months 
up to 31st 
| March 1933 


*41, | Appointment of Mr. Kartha to compile statistics showing 
the comparative efficiency of the different feeding scales 
adopted in the mulitary dairies and of the effects of 
disease and other necessary factors on dairying 


efficiency .. : 1,500 0 0} 6 months. 








*12 Consignment of mangoes to the Empire Marketing 
( Board ; : 4.000 0 0 
No | Sanctioned Schemes | eee 
: Rs, a. p. 
bail Dr Uppal’s deputation in preparation for the scheme for virus diseases 
| of plants for which Rs 65,390 (5 years), has been sanctioned (One Shee 
year) .. : oe . oe e- ’ 
*2 Rust on wheat and barley, Dr Mehta (2 year:) | 54,616 0 U 
*3. . Dacca University for— 
One extra Assistant (2$ years) .. ak : me 2,000 0 0 
Apparatus (1 year) .. ‘ es oe) << “| 2,000 0 OU 
*4 Investigation on the relation between the physico chemical properties and 
fertility of soils (3 years) ' ai ‘ 13,500 0 0 
ao | Rice physiological scheme, Professor Dastur, Bombay (2 years) : | 7,000 0 O 
*§. | Locust research mr ne P ae 50,000 0 0 
*7, | Mahalanobis’ Statistical scheme (2 years) .. j - ae oe | 4,000 0 O 
*8. | Appoimtment of Mr. Kartha for six months to compile statistics showing 
the comparative efficiency of the different feeding scales adopted 
in the military daines and of the effects of diseases and other necessary 
factors on dairying efficiency ( 6 months) ai _ - na 1,300 0 0 
*9, | Research work at the Anand Creamery im the manufacture of product 
and bye-products of milk (3 years) wt is is -» eo | 1,10,698 0 0 
*10 Investigation into the most suitable and economic methods of combating 
different types of parasitic mfection im ruminants im the field 
(3 years) oe ‘ ae sé oe is se ia ‘3 20,128 0 0 
“11. | Provincial scheme of fruit research Bombay cold-storage of fruit scheme 
(3 years) 6 ‘ 90,154 0 0 


— oe ee -— 
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No. Sanctioned Schemes. sehen 
| Rs. a. p. 
*12, | Horticultural schemes— 
Madras (5 years) 66,064 0 0 
Bengal (5 years) 57,030 0 0 
Punjab (2 years). 11,070 0 0 
United Provinces Hills (5 years) . 1,60,780 0 0O 
Bihar and Orissa (5 years) . 89,990 0 O 
13. | Madras Government scheme for research work on potatoes (9 years) 19,995 0 0 
14. | Dry farming schemes— 
Bombay-Deccan (5 years) .. 2,40,000 0 90 
Hyderabad (5 years) 59,383 0 0 
Madras (5 years) 1,389,510 0 0 
Punjab (5 years) 1,65,480 0 O 
15. | Crops— 
Tobacco Export for Bengal (5 years) 
Tobacco Export for Madras (5 years) 1,33,150 0 0 
Tobacco Export for Punjab (2 years) _... 
16. | H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government scheme for the improvement of the 
castor-crop in India (5 years) - se ais ‘fe 32,825 0 0 
17. | Research on the composition of milk (2 years) 8,600 0 0 
18. Extension of work on animal nutrition in the Madras Presidency 49,930 0 0 
19, ‘| Investigation of the organic constituents of Indian soils (5 years) 11,200 0 0 
20. | Preparation of cheap synthetic manure from town Tefuse and waste 
materials by the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore ( 2 years) .. 4,950 0 0 
21. | Extension of sewage farm investigation with special reference to Papaya 
and Plantain cultivation ( 3 years ) 18,340 0 0 
ze Investigation of the Chemistry of Malting “Cholam (Sorghum) 
(3 years) ; 15,256 0 0 
23. | Extension of work on ‘ quality "in crops “by the Indian Institute of 
Science ( 2 years) 5,400 0 O 
24. | Scheme for the development. of methodology in rural research by the 
Vishwa Bharati Institute of Rural Reconstruction, Sriniketan 
(3 years) 18,750 0 0 
25 Investigation of Indian fish poisons and other Indian forest products for 
their insecticidal properties by the Mysore Government (2 years) ; 15,288 0 90 
26. | Research work on the statistical basis of the production of crops in India 
by ee Statistician, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
(2 years) 5,000 0 9 
ra Brtceat J. B. Seth’s scheme for investigating an electric method of 
hygrometry (2 years) - 3,600 0 O 
28. | Research in the evtolegial study of Indian crop plants (5 years) ; 25,830 0 90 
29. | Research into the indigenous drugs of India with special reference to their 
toxicology ( 5 years) 73,080 0 0 
30. | Research in systematic collection of medicinal plants and ‘study ‘of food 
poisons in India by Colonel Chopra (5 years) 62,860 0 O 
31. | Dr. Puri’s scheme for work on ‘ The standardization of Physico- -Chemical 
Single Value’ measurements most suitable for Indian soils (5 years) .. 13,500 0 0 





Grant of Rs. 37,000 spread over 5 years for 
research work on the genetics of sugarcane at 
the Imperial Cane- Breeding Station, Coimbatore 

Grant of Rs. 21,000 to the Government of 
Mysore for the breeding of thick canes. 

Grant to the Government of Madras of 
Rg. 1,50,100 spread over a period of 5 years for 


research on sugarcane in the Madras Presidency. 


Grant to the Government of the Punjab for the 
establishment ofa sugarcane research station 
in the Punjab (Rs. 1,32,970 spread over 5 years). 

Grant to the Government of the U. P. for 
investigation into various problems of sugar 
gs in the U, P. (Rs. 1,11,880 spread over, 

years), 


Scheme for a Research and testing Station 
for the indigenous system of yur and sugar 
manufacture drawn up by the 8. T., I.C.A.R., 
(Rs. 1,67,080, spread over 5 years). 


Grant to the Govt. of Assamof Rs. 48,000 
Spread over 5 years for the proposed extension 
of Sugarcane work at the Jorhat Experiment 
Station, Assam, 


Proposed extension of the period of appoinment 
of Mr. R. C. Srivastava, B.Sc., 8.T.,1.C A.R. for 
afurther period of 3 years w. e. f. the 4th 
July 19383. 


Scheme for an economic enquiry into the cost 
of production of crops in the principal sugarcane 


‘and Cotton tracts in India. 
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AREa, CULTIVATED and UNCULTIVATED, in 1930-31 Im BACH PROVINCE, 
. NET ARCA 
Area Deduct 
Provinces according Tndian According According 
to survey States to to Village 
| SUI ey} Papers. 
Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Aymer Merwara 1 770,921 1 770 921 1 770,921 
Assam 43,361,410 8,061,440 35,299,970 35,299,970 
Bengal 5? 664 669 3477 760 49 186 909 49,186,909 
Bihar and Orissa 71,507,695 18 334,720 53172 975 53,172,975 
Bombay 97 449 907 18 568,960 78 880 947 78,880,947 
Burma 155 849,528 155 849 528 155,849,528 
Central Provinces and Berar 83 931 811 19,960,727 63 971 O84 64,184 380 
Coorg 1,012 260 1,012,260 1,012,260 
Delhi 370 194 370 194 370,194 
Madras 91,089 440 91 089,440 91,024,181 
Manpur Pargana (Central India) 31 353 31 353 31,353 
North West Frontie: Province 8 578,214 140,800 8 437 414 8,565,130 
Punjah 65 257 965 3 286 700 61 971 265 60 180,382 
United Provinces 72 648,741 4 348,232 68 300 509 67,993,345 
Sotal 745,524,108 76,179,399 669,344,769 667,522,475 
CULTI\ ATED UNCLLTIVATFD 
Provinces Forests 
Net area Current Culturable Not avail- 
actually fallows waste other able for 
sown than fallow | cultivation 
Acres Acres Acres Aces Acres, 
Ajmer Merwara 319 347 180 050 308 343 866 399 26,782 
Assam 5 982 993 1,946,101 18 946 727 4,571,030 3,858,119 
Bengal 23 460 300 5 573,689 5,97] 428 9 587 035 4,594,157 
Bihar and Orissa 24,470 900 6,353,791 6 891 3806 8,116,448 7,340,530 
Bombay 32 620,701 | 10,507 261 6,785 990 |} 19849 811 9,117,184 
Burma 18,022,971 8,794,912 | 59,788,871 52,993,485 | 21,249,289 
Central Provinces & Berar 25,364,376 3,048,517 | 14,160 752 4,938 879 | 16,371,856 
Coorg 137,978 171,362 11,690 834,045 857,185 
Delhi 207,509 17,680 63 924 ‘81,081 ve 
Madras 34,222,604 | 10,326,235 ; 12,919,111 20,186,249 | 18,369,982 
Manpur Pargana (Central 
India) 7,194 267 3,968 949 18,975 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince , 2,072,253 811,339 2,691,108 2,632,112 398,318 
Punjab : 26,683,664 3,990,897 | 14,826,306 ; 12,713,218 1,966,279 
United Provinces 35,542,446 2,595,517 | 10,647,202 9,939,769 9,268,411 
Total 229,115,236 | 49,617,618 | 154,016,726 ; 146,810,510 | 87,962,385 
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AREA UNDER [RSIGAT'ON IN 1930-31 IN EAOH PROVINOE. 





Provinces 


Ajmer Meiwara 


ASsuM 


Beng il 


Bihar and O1wss4 


Bombay 


Burma 


Central Provinces & 
Berar 


Cvorg 


Delhi 


Madras 


Manpur Puginy 
(Central Ind11) 


North-West lion 
tier Province 


Punjab 


United Provinces 


Total 


Total Area 


Sowa. 





Actus 


395 320 


6 645 098 


283 398 800 


29 778 900 


34 018 840 


18 997 719 


27,658 137 


138,908 


259 9.23 


33,191,651 


2,423,348 


30,269,208 


43,750,427 


261,913,429 


{ Included unde1 “ Private canals ’’. 











By Canals. 
Govern: Private. 
ment. 
Acres Acres 
140 306 149 
77 188 203 690 
77) 241 901 000 
3 209 387 83 423 
663 306 263 vvl 
t 960 996 
2293 
40,872 
0 (00 567 144,497 
392,055 409,583 
10,238,527 398,283 
3,060,320 45,211 
22,159,951 3,716,383 


—— 


1115 120 


1 599,184 


124 867 


178 019 


1,302 


2712 


3 614,264 


33,056 


64,305 


6,765,234 


AREA IRRIGATED. 





By 
Wells. 


Acres 


108 684 


33 


32 007 


bol, 
tw 
Ho 
Geo 
oo 
ve 
for 


81,318 


4,013,892 


4,914,356 


11,745,107 


Other 
Sources, 


Acres 


241 201 


306,887 


1,419,616 


105,805 


349 014 


45,097 


450,119 


90,227 


129,776 


2,142,799 


5,310,541 


ovinces 


Assam 


Bengal 


Bihai and Orissa 


Bombay 


Burma 


lerw ara 


Central Provinces 


& Berai 


Coorg 


Delhi 


Madras 


Total 


’ Pargana 
ral India) 


Vest Fron 
-rovince 


Provimees 





Agricultural Statistics. 


eee | Crops IRRIGATED ° 
i ~F  ‘Jowar 
Total Area or 
Irrigated, Rice. Wheat Barley Cholum 
(great 
7 Se millet) 
| 
Acres | Acres Acies AC1eS Acres 
139 848 78 11 474 36 388 1 897 
578 769 576 469 : 
1 734 892 1 492 070 14 620 D DLO D0 
5 260 164 3 552 948 259 784 139 90 3070 
4145017 1 465 984 521 478 16 522 725 369 
1471176] 14_7 669 14 3 
1 130 022 976 201 44 402 1 956 261 
3 595 3595 
66 862 41 95 445 4 354 2118 
153093 | 8 477155 2594 3] 399557 
70 30 2 
973 183 39 684 325 943 72 982 18 663 
14 813 534 804 413 5 355 86L 256 3°8 192 419 
10 226 991 711 212 3.509 "o7 2015 130 58 892 
49 697 216 | 19527519 | 10121 402 2548 580 | 1 398 298 


| | 


———$_ —_ —- 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests 


2g1 


Ba)ra 
or 
Cumbu 
(spiked 


mullet) 


Acres 


2019 


30 


1,455 


52 263 


827 


324 401 


7 6382 


443 204 


10 840 


1 315 671 
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Provinces. 


rr 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal. . 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma, , 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg .. 

Delhi .. 

Madras 


Manpur Pargana 
(Central India) 


North-West Frontier 


Province .. i 


Punjab vs 


United Provinces ., 


Total 


Maize. 


Acres. 


40,983 


4,109 


83,428 


a) 
OD 
—_ 
~] 
“tI 


470 


2,978 


266,642 


Other 
cereals 
and 
pulses. 


Acres. 


68,733 


885,156 


292,019 


3,446 


2,874 


8 454 


1,100,296 


29,045 


519,183 1,499,100 


336,281 
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CROPS IRRIGATED*, 


Sugarcane 


Acres. 


180 


63,171 


18,099 


63,947 


1,991 


19,396 


4,543 


111 266 


46,866 


362,293 


2,258,138 {1,111,302 


Other 
food 
crops. 


Acres 


8.483 


2,150 


145,254 


159,417 


198,333 


61,049 


76,044 


5,511 


280,379 


30,218 


236,006 


378,352 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests, 


Cotton. 


Acres 


23,963 


539 


2,109 


296,153 


~I 
to 


2,995 


137,079 


11,753 


2,023,446 


455,105 


Other 


non-food 


Crops . 


Acres. 


5,847 


100 


96,804 


119,954 


368,123 


18,902 


8,531 


11,098 


493,235 


32 


125,164 


3,378,375 


$20,570 


TOTAL. 


Actes. 


146,687 


578,769 


1,890,890 


0,344,720 


4,501,368 


1,513,650 


1,130,022 


3,995 


66,862 


11,324,943 


70 


975,092 


15,071,178 


11,215,589 


{1,284,085 {6,163,586 /1,023,060 |1,581,696 |2,952,803 |4,946,735 | 53,763,436 














* Included under “‘ Other food grains and pulses ”’ 


+ Relates to ‘‘ Bengal gram "’ 
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ARF A UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1930-31 IN EAOH PROViNOE.’ 
FooD GRAINS 
Provinces Jowar Bajra 
or or 
Rice Wheat Barley cholum cumbu 
(great (spiked 
millet ) millet ) 
Acres Acres Actes Acres Acres. 
Ajmer-Merwara 416 23,740 46,427 64,855 25,341 
Assam 4,651,748 ; 
Bengal 20 582 000 142 900 86 200 7,200 2,400 
Bihar and Orissa 13,927,000 1,213 000 1,362 300 82,800 71,400 
Bombay 3 260,416 2,285,271 35 547 9,193 060 5,078,468 
Burma 13 047,566 34,259 467,732 és 
Central Provinces & Berar 5,541,208 3,097,872 17,609 4,716,153 138, 588 
Coorg 82,822 
Delhi 50 40 893 12,287 32,579 71,462 
Madras 11,677,529 19,786 2,968 4 761,209 2,912,573 
Manpur Pargana (Central 
India) 144 1,650 0 2,233 7 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 40 668 890,109 163,402 81,279 137,754 
Punjab 976,529 9,237,145 656,179 890 314 3,236,158 
United Provinces 6 843 572 7,760,383 4 310,050 2,509,071 2,024,411 
Total 80,631,668 | 24,797,008 | 6,692,971 | 22,808 485 | 13,698,562 
FooD GRAINS 
Provinces 
Rag or Other food 
marua Maize Gram (pulse) | gratns and Total 
(millet ) | pulses Food Grains. 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Aymer-Merwara 94 86,436 20,848 60,284 328,441 
Assam 192,388 4,844,136 
Bengal 4 200 94,100 151,500 1,019,000 | 22,089,500 
Bihar and Orissa 812,100 1,629,600 1 481,700 4,487,000 | 25,066,900 
Bombay 668,904 173,116 875,984 3,025,429 | 24,596,195 
Burma 217,697 954,181 684,604 | 14,706,039 
Central Provinces & Berar 10 682 154,449 1,331 660 5,213,582 | 20,221,803 
Coorg 3,373 126 1,176 87,497 
Delhi 15 2,916 29,228 8,584 194,014 
Madras 2,165,512 149,532 84,896t| 7,110,875 | 28,884,880 
Manpur Pargana (Central 
India) 983 765 177 5,961 
North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 470,088 192,836 97,850 2,073,986 
Punjab 21,887 | 1,094,710 | 4,121,767 | 1,270,187 | 21,554,826 
United Provinces 286,103 2,383 988 5,102,436 6,861,573 | 38,081,587 
Total 3,972,870 6,457,615 | 13,643,927 | 30,032,659 | 202,735,765 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS OULTIVATED IN 1930 31 IN BAOH PROVING! 
OILSFEDS 
Provinces Sesamum) Rape | Other 
Linseed (til o1 and | pia Cocoanut} Castor Oil inet 
yinjih ) | mustard | a seeds aaa 
Aces Acres Acies Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Ajmer-Mer- 
wara 90 13,595 1,637 632 232 16,186 
Assam 11 574 22,584 | 358,992 4,863 398,013 
Bengal 116 300 | 152,800 | 768,600 700 | 12 500 100 35,200 | 1,086 200 
Bihar and 
Orissa 653,700 | 189,100 | 657,000 1,200 | 28,500 | 55,400 | 294,400 | 1,879,300 
Bombay 137,130 | 208,551 203 3855 | 999077 | 26 691 60 760 | 233 229 | 1 868 793 
Burma 39 |1,341,959 4,594 | 564,528 | 10 702 7,544 | 1,929,361 
Central Pro- 
vinces and 
Bera 738,509 | 576840 63 512 | 147 766 44657 | 324,664 | 1,895,948 
Coorg 77 1 78 
Delhi 2 14 7 494 329 7,839 
Madras 4 294 | 745 872 14,729 ,3,575 157 | 56L 272 | 283,288 | 145,440 | 5,330,002 
Manpur Par 
gana (Cen- 
tral India) 263 56 81 400 
North-West 
Frontier 
Province 175 3 262 83 184 10 86 631 
Punjab 25518 | 126058 | 888,491 43 5,784 | 1,047,894 
United Pro- 
vinees 309,531 | 237 335 | 245,095 21 399 6,766 70,786 910,912 
Total 1 999 125 [3 638 103 13 296,765 [5 310 454 | 639,665 | 455,827 |1,117,618 16,457,557 
atte i 
J 1n6KgrDS 
Provinces Sel 2 : ae i 
ments ugar- ugar er ota 
and cane Otheis* Cotton Jute fibres fibres 
spices 
Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
Ajymer-Merwara 4 276 487 13 31,147 93 31,240 
Assam 32 994 41 623 | 192016 233,639 
Bengal 127,300 | 198 500 | 52,700 58 100 13,028 300 | 67000 | 3,153,400 
Bihar and Orissa 64 000 | 284 000 69,600 ; 179,000T| 25,800 274 400 
Bombay 200,377 64 687 1,221 | 3 830 560 96,981 | 3,927,541 
Burma 84,017 PU 220 7 21,221 373 454 1,642 275,096 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 102,020 21 354 4,750,454 92,049 | 4,842,503 
Coorg 3,497 11 460 460 
Delhi. 1,500 4,584 3 500 557 4,117 
Madras 624,219 | 114,877 | 91,080 | 2,041 284 168,290 | 2,209,574 
Manpur Pargana 
(Central India) 6 1,150 32 1,182 
North-West Frontier 
Province 2,053 46,877 13,436 688 14,124 
Punjab 46,533 | 425 729 2,164,239 47,371 | 2,211,610 
United Provinces 110,087 11,488,419 822,273 2,938 | 218,307 | 1,048,518 
Total 1,369 879 |2,702,752 | 166,23b {14,200,880 |3,402,254 | 719,270 |18,322,404 


* Area under sugar-}lelding plants other than sugarcane 

















+ Revised to 238,000 acres by the Director of Agriculture. 
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ARBA UNDER DIFFERENT OROPS CULTIVATED IN 1930-31 IN EAOH PROVINCE 
Dyes and Tan 
ning materials | Diugs and Narcotics 
Provinces nese Other Fodder 
| | Drugs Crops 
Indigo 'Others |Oplum lea toffee (Tobacco and Nar 
| cotics (a) 
Ales Acres | Acres | Acres Ales Acres Acres Acres 
Aymer Merwara : ee ae 3 733 
Assam 
Bengal 199 500 283 900 4 000 94 500 
Bihar and Orissa 4800 | 500 | 3 800 136 500 38 200 
Bombay 89 1566 598 7 145 517 29077 | 2 344 825 
Burma 420 55 oh 30 115 045 68 634 205 456 
Cential Provinces 
and Berar 43 15 980 1 255 430 894 
Coorg 415 | 40 935 ll 259 
Dellu 2 2 1 418 19 387 
Madtias 46905 | 6023 85 65 609 | 51 377 wt2 644 | 145 373 449 865 
Manpur Pargana 
(Cential India) 7 
North West Frontier 
Province 11 210 106,057 
Punjab 8 936 | 5 R48 2 533 9 679 71 ~46 995 | 4420525 
United Provinces 3 034 326 | 39 644 6 a 74 782 2 334) 1186459 
Total | 64 187/679 340 340 42562 | 774683 | 92 349° : 112183 | 251 930 | 9 299 888 
(a) Includes figures for Cinchona and Indian hemp also 
Miscellaneous | 
Shen and Clops ree oe Net 
egetahles __ e 
Provinces ancludin,s area rs ae area 
root | kood Non food nee ance on 
crops | 
Acres | Acres Acres AcTes Actes : Acres 
Ajmer Merwata 3 261 7508 3 049 398 320 18 973 319 347 
Assam 530 703 (a) 158 216] € 645 98 662 605 5 982 993 
Bengal 748 900 252 600 107 800; 28 398 800 4 936 000 | 23 460 300 
Bihar and Orissa | 677 300) 1 «002 400 346 800} 29 778 900 5 308 000 | 24 470 900 
Bombay 261 518 2752 9612! 84.018 840, 1498139 | 32 620 701 
Burma 1 144 880 22 641 24) 122) 18997 719) (b) 974 748 | 18 022 971 
Central Provinces and | ss ‘ 
berar 122 145 3 547 645] 27 658 137 293 761 | 25 364 376 
Coorg 5 795 138 958 980 137,978 
Delhi 6 035 244 781 259 923 ; 32 414 207 509 
Madras 691 610 63 367 174 191! 39 191 681 4969 077 | 34 222,604 
Manpur Pirgana | ae ™ 
(Central India) 14 (910 3/6 7,194 
North West Frontier | P 
Province | 28073 48 531 5.805! 2423 348 351095 | 2072 253 
Punjab 330 981 120 918 6 652' 30 265 208 3 581,544 | 26 683 664 
United Provinces 595 44] 199 865| 7810) 43.7504 27] 8 207 981 | 35,542,446 


Total | 


5 146 769 1 724 463) 1 070 183, 961 913 429 


(a) Included under non food crops 





—_——— 





—_— ———— 





a 


32 798 193 | 229,115 236 


(b) Includes triple cropped area of 67 acres 
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300 Crop Forecasts. 


Che following ia a summary of the various crop forecasts relating to the season 1 31-32 
I-sued by the Department of Commercial IntelJigence and Statistics, India :-— 


Per cent. 0! Per cent. of 


ceding preceding 
Tracts comprised in the Agures Ere ; 
Crop and and percentage of total Cstimate 1 | YC8F (209) metimateda (Var (08 


, ; figure of figure of 
Forecast. Indian ee Area. foam date | OUbLUTO. | ine date 


precedilug preceding 
year.) year ) 





ee ee eee 


Jute* — Acres 
Final Bengal (a) Bihar and Orissa, and| 1,862,000 53 5 566 000 49 
Assam (100 per cent of the total bales (0) 
Jute area in India) 


Indigo» 
Final Madras Punjab Bihar and Orissa 50 800 84 11 000 80 
United Provinces and Bombay cwts 
{sind and Indian States) (about 
93 per cent of the total indigo 
area of India) 


Sugarcane— 
Final United Provinces ¢ Punjab Bihar; 2,886,000 103 3 880 000 121 

and Orissa Bengal, Madras, tons 

Bombay ft North West Fron 

tier Province Assam Central 

Provinces and Berar Delhi 

Mysore Hyderabad and Baroda 

(a little over 96 per cent of the 

total sugarcane area of 

India) 


Rice— 
Final Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Burma | 84 034 000 10 32 770 000 102 

Madras United Piovinces T tons 

Central Provinces and Berar 

Assam Bombayt, Coorg Hy 

derabad Mysore and Baroda 

(about 97 per cent of the total 

rice area of India) 


to 


Groundnut— 
Final Madras Bombay ft, Burma, Cen | 5,362,000 85 2 697,000 85 
tral Provinces and Berar and tons 
Hyderabad (about 94 per cent 
ot the total groundnut area of 
India) 


Castorseed (Practically all castor-growing| 1,553,000 107 143,000 119 
tracts) tons 


Sesamum— 
Supplemen | Burma, United Provinces Madras | 5,491,000 98 465,000 88 
tarv Bombay +, Central Provinces tons 

and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, Punjab, Aymer-Mer- 
wara Hyderabad, Baroda and 
Kotah { (about 89 per cent of 
the total sesamum area of 
India) 





* Issued by the Director of Agriculture Bengal. t Including Indian States 
(ga) Including Cooch Behar and Tripura State. (b) Include figures for Nepal 
$ In Rajputana. 
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Tracts comprised in the figures 


Crop and and percentage of total 
k orecast Indian crop represented 
by them 
Cotton— 
Sup plemen | All cotton growing tracts 
tary 
W heat— 
Final Punjabt United Provincest Cent 
raul Provinces and  Berart 
Bombay+ Bihar and Orissa 
North West Fiontier Province 
Bengal Delhi Ajmer Merwara 
Central India Gwalhor Rayjpu 
tana Hyderabad Baroda and 
Mysore (a little over 98 per cent 
of the total wheat area of 
India) 
Rape and 
Mustard— 
Final United Provinces Punjab Bengal 
Bihar and Orissa Assam 
Bombayt North West I rontier 
Province Central Provinces and 
Berar Delhi Alwart Barodi 
and Hyderabad (about 9% per 
cent of the total rape and 
mustard arca of India) 
Linseed— 
Final Central Provinces and Berart 


United Provinces Bihar and 
Orissa Bengal Bombayt Pun 
jab, Hyderabad and kKotah t 
(about 92 per cent of the total 
linsecd area of India) 


~ — —_ — 


+ Including Indian States 
(¢) 


tle iret time this year 


Per cent Per cent 
of preced of preced- 
kstimated | ing year ing year 
Area (100 figure} Estimated | (100 figure 
ofsame | outturn of same 
date date 
preceding preceding 
year ) year ) 
Acres 
23,522 000 00) 4 064,000 78 
bales 
33,749 000 10> 9 026,000 97 
tons 
6,117 000 92 102300} (e) 102 
tons 
3 241 000 108 411 000 109 
tons 


t In Rajputana 
I xcluding the Central J1rovinces and Berar from which ryort has been received for 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station 1n any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunj) 1n 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 


The second important characteristic of the 
Tainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is recelved from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October 
During the winter months the rainfall 13 com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot | 
weather, from March to May or June, {fs prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India ts deluged with rain and 18 the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , 1n another period the same tract | 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. Trom the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall 13 1ts liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country 1s about 
45 inches and there 1s but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 


Scarcity.—Classing a year in which the 
deficiency 1s 25 per cent asa dry year and one 
in which 1t 13 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examimation of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It 1s largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed, 


Government Works.—The Government 
irtgation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artifical] 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 


storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this 1s provided Ly nature without man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivets, and 1n Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 


The expedient of storing waterin the monsoon 
for utilization during the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from time imme 
morial, In their simplest form, such svorage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, yehind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storng over 20,000 
milion cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintaimed long after the river 
on which the reservoir 1s situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 


The Three Classes.—Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennlum 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fled before a work can be classed as productive 
1s that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest urigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irngation and 
Navigation works, tncluding works under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1929-50 to Rs. 1380 crores 


Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard againgt the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relhef of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
Insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the provable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. 


Irrigation Charges 


Nearly one eighth of the whole arca irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
2 erg works for which no capital account 
1s kept, 


Growth of Irrigation —lhere has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady giowth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works From 10} million acres in 1878~79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 194 million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres im 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date This record was however again sur 
passed in the year 1929 30 when the total area 
irrigated by all classes of works in India ex 
cluding the Indian States amounted to 314 
million acres 


The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works which irrigated 44 mullion 
acres in 1878 79 and rose to 20 756 209 acres in 
1926 27 During the year 192930 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 23505,675 acres and 
4,491,677 acres respectively 


The areairngated in 1929 30 was largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 11 687,622 acres 
Were irmgated during the year In addition 
about 1,212 000 acres Were irrigated from channels 
which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals he wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7 million acres followed by the United Pro 
vinces with nearly 44 million and Sind with 33 
million acres 


Capital and Revenue—The total capital 
invested in the works hag msen from Rs 42 36 
lakhs in 1900 01 to Rs 130 crores in 1929 20 
As regards reyenue, the Government irrigation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield a return 
of nearly 54 percent on the capital invested 
in them , this 1s a satisfactory result as Rs 44 
crores of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most of which return Jess than 1 per 
cent The capital outlay also includes 
expenditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet begun to 
earn revenue 


Charges for Water—The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In some, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land 1s irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also 
the charge for water These methods may 
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however be regarded as exceptional Over 
the greater part of India water 1s paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated 1g measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irtigation 1s by “lift”, that 1s to 
say where the land 18 too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field 


Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful he cultivator fully under 
stands the principle of ‘No crops, no charge’ 
which 1s now followed 18 far ag possible in canal 
administration, but has no ccafidence im a 
system under which his lability for water rate 13 
independent of the area and quality of his crop 


The rates charged vary considerably with the 
cfop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province Thusin the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs 7 8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs 4 to Rs 7 80 per acre for rice, from 
Rs 3-4-0 to Rs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
lis 3 to Rs 4 4 O per acre for cotton and from 
Rs 2 to Rs 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses 
Charge 13 made for additional water- 
ings Practically nnn Government guaran 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available [f the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yJeld 1s much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment 1s remitted 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
avstem 19 in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small] rate for a term of years wherher they 
take water or not In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall 1s fairly high it 18 always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and 1f the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply By 
paying @ reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water wh 
required , consequent'y thereis no temptatio 
to wait till the last possible moment and the 
demand is much more evenly distmbuted 
throughout the season 


Taken as a whole, irrigation 1s offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a verv small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives 


Triennial Comparisons —The average area 
urigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the triennitum 1924 27 was 
nearly 28 million acres and this figure increased 
to very nearly 30 mullion acres during the 
triennium 1927 30 
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‘he results obtained in each province are given in the table below :— 
Provinces. 

Madras 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind ., 

Bengal.. 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma.. i = és ie 

Bihar and Orissa... 7 ai oe 


Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Province 

Raj putana 

Baluchistan .. acs Pr i we 


Total mh 





Average area irrigate] 
in triennium Triennium 

1925-28. 1927-30. 
7,205,587 7,277,987 
440,536 406,748 
3,385,379 3,579,592 
97,182 90,054 
2,698,265 3 639,867 
10,442,730 11,200,530 
1,939,029 1,994,321 
930,112 9)7,067 
417,850 400,438 
369,343 403,064 
24,820 31,984 
22,319 22,407 
27,973,152 29,954,059 





Productive Works.—Taking productive works only, a triennial cOmparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was one-and-a-half million acres more than in the previous period :— 


Provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay- Deccan 
Sind 

United Provinces .. 
Punjab... 
Burma 

Central Provinces .. 


North-West Frontier Province .. 


in previous triennium 


e e { 
Average urea irrigated , average area irrigated 
in triennium 


1924-97. 1927-30. 

3,732,271 3,821,815 

2,699 2637 

2,804,468 9,661,519 

2,462,061 3,3 2,508 

* 9,755,740 10,775,794 

1,531,403 1,378,393 

153,942 91,889 

200,413 207,750 
80,732,907 29,292,308 


Total 





Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of 
1929-80, Rs, 86 crores. The net revenue for 
the year was Rs. 692 lakhs giving a return 
8°04 per cent. as compared with 9 per cent. in 
1918-19 and 9} per cent. in 1919-20. In consi- 
deriag these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
inte operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri- 
bute little or nothing in the way of revenue; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenucs of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 
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Unproductive Works.—Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
Various provinces during the triennium were as below :— 


Average area irrigated |Average area irrigated 








Province, in previous triennium in trienniom 
1921-27, 1927-30. 
Madras tee ae a 271,455 266,849 
Bombay-Deccan as i a 277,709 239,278 
Sind Be ec if 527,737 831,722 
Bengal. . we 73,381 67,802 
United Provinces i os ; 207,312 252,643 
Punjab 5 es 4 243,613 424,756 
Burma.. 2% me ite 268,110 539,253 
Bihar and Orissa on . . | 889,733 904,303 
Central Provinces... et a : wi 230,280 323,482 
North-West Fronticr Province - a ; | 156,911 195,314 
Rajputana 23,272 31,984 
Baluchistan .. es - % ae 22,070 22,407 
Total +] 8,191,588 “| 4,109,798 


Non-capital Works.—The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below :— 


Provinces. 


Madras 
Bombay-Decean | 
Sind ae 


Bengal .. 
United Provinces 


Punjab 
Burma 


Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


Tota] 


Capital Outlay.—The total capital outlay, 
direct and indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, 
amounted at the end of 1929-30 to Rs. 130 
crores. The gross revenue for the year was 
Rs. 12,94 lakhs, and the working expenses 
Ra. 5,86 lakhs; the net return on capital was 
therefore 5.44 per cent. Of the — several 
Aisha at the return on the capital outlay 

vested in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, ee the canals yielded 13°61 per ceut. 


Average area 
Irrigated in pre- 
vious triennium 


Average area irri- 
gated in triennlum 


1924-27, 1927-30. 

3,174,731 8,189,303 
157,025 164,833 
87,279 86,351 
22,135 22,252 
8,006 14,717 

349,768 Nil. 
72,870 76,676 
2,246 2.764 
45,689 45,067 
7 8,919,749 3,601,968 


In Madras the percentage of return was 7°70 
while in the United Provinces a return of 5°90 
per cent. was realised. In considering these 
figures it must be remembered that the capital 
invested includes considerable expenditure upon 
three projects of the first magnitude viz., the Sarda 
Oudh canals, the Lloyd Barrage project and 
the Cauvery (Mettur) project which were under 
construction and contributed little or nothing 
in the way of revenue, 
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Inigation—Irrigated Acreage 


Irrigated Acreage —A comparison of the acreage of crops matured during 1929 30 by 
Meads of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation in the several pro 


vinces 15 given below — 








Capital cost Lstimated 
of Govern value of 
Area 111 ment lrriga | crops raised 
gated by Percentage of} tion & Navi on areas 
Provinces Net area Gover jarea irrigated/gation works recelving 
cropped ment to total to end ot State irriga- 
Irrigation |cropped area| 1929 30 tion 
works In lakhs of In lakhs of 
rupees rupees 
Madras 39 259 000, 7 381 000 18 8 16 60 28 19* 
Bombay Deccan 34 294 000] 412 000 12 . rei 319 
Sind 4 848 000) 3 805 000 78 5 8,06 
Bengal 27 833 000 82 000 03 469 47 
United Provinces 41 57.000! 4 494 000 10 § 24 30 2 458 
Punjab 30 954 000} 11 687 000 J7 8 32 94 44 22 
Burma 17 779 000! 2053 000 11 5 6 51 845 
Bihar and Orissa 30 087 000 886 000 29 6 28 6 40 
Central Provinces 1s 060 000 376 000 252 6 43 2,02 
North West Trontkr Pro 
vinces 2 889 000 418 000 14 5 2 94 206 
Rajputana 344 000 32 000 92 3a 12 
Baluchistan 390 000 22 000 5 4 34 5 
Total 248 613 000} 31 648 000 7 1 30 27 1,27,81 


Exclusive of the value of crops raised on Some 4 willion acres Immgated hy non capitu works 


New Works — The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals 1n sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in 
Madras, and the Sutle) Valley Canalsin the Pun- 
Jab Lhe Sukkur Birrige which was opened by 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932 18 the 
greatest work of its kind in the world, mcisuring 
4720 feet between the faces of the regu) itors on 
eitherside lhe total cost of the scheme Js esti- 
mated at Rs 20 crores which the barrage accounts 
for about Rs 6 crores &thecanals for Rs 14 croies 
A gross area of 7$ million acres 1s commanded, 
of which 64 milhon acres Js cuiturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 54 mullion acres 1s 
anticipated, of which 2 milbon acres represent 
existing imundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
the ultimate annual net ievenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, aft*r paying 
working expenses, 1s Rs 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10 per cent on capital 
‘Lhis 33 the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
milion acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation [here will be increases on 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamp- 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the countrys wealth owing to the produc 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs 2,500 lakhs per annum 


The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutle} and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
Junction with the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them ‘Lhe total area to 
be irrigated 1s 5,108 000 acres, or nearly 
8,000 square miles Of this, 2,079,000 acres 
are perennial and 3 033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341 000 
acres in Bisganer, 


The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 


Rs 1460 lakhs Upon this areturn of 12% per 
cent 1s anticipated from waterrates alone 
But the scheme hs another, and even mole 
important source of revenue On the intro 
duction of irrigation, no less than 32 mulhon 
acres of desert waste the property of the three 
parties concerned at present valueless will 
become available for colonisition and sale it 
1g customary in the proforma accounts of 
ization projects to creult a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction, 
if this 1s included, the annual return on the 


works will amount to nearly 38 per cent 
It bids fair indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab Canal, the return from which 


was more than 50 percent in1929 30 These 
anticipations may need modification however, 
in view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Rs 2 376 lakhs 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which Wul 
cost nearly 64 crores of rupees and Willextend 
irrigation to a Dew area of 301,900 acres, 
is making satisfactory progress In Bombay 
Presidency the Bhandardara Dim, 270 
feet in height, was completed at the end 
of 1925 and the Bhatgar Dam at the end 
of 1926 Ihe Damodhar River (Canal) 
project which will irrigate 180 000 acres of rice 
lands in the Burdwan and Hooghly Districts 
of Bengal was commenced during the year 
1926 27 Excellent progress has been made 
with the Sarda Oudh Canals in the United Pro- 
vinces and the system was inaugurated by H E 
the Viceroy in the autumn of 1928 This pro- 
ject willirrigate more than a million acres 

A comprehensive irigation programme extend- 
ing over a period of 14 years is under investi- 
gation in the Central Provinces ‘The possibility 
of increasing irrigation in the North West 
Frontier Province 1s receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there is a proposal to 
increase the supply in Lake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage daim~ in brancb valleys. 


Wells and Tanks. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 


gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, th 


the products of British rule, the real eastern 
instrument is the well, The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent. of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well 1s an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation. 
When tle cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it, well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it 1s generally used for high grade crops It 18 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the buge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 


Varieties of Wells.—Wells in India are 
Of every description They may be just holes 
In the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fallinto 
docay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
atone, They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or lp the sandy wastesof Bikanuir, 
Where the water level 1s three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more The means 
of raising the water vary In equal degree There 
lc the prcoltah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as 1s 
done ou the banks of the Nile ‘This 1s rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power 1s invariably used. This 18 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which és passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot 1s just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
Which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot 1s 
unsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
be running rounda wheel. Recently attempts 

ave been made, particularly mn Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water urply 1s sufficientls 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linged Government bave systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
e purpose and exempting well watered linds 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed takare, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
interest being 6} per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 


Tanks,—Next to the well, the mdigenous 
Instrument of irrigation 1s the tank, The village 
or the roadside tank 1s one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any size Jt may vary froma great 
work like Jakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake tm 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet uf water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civill- 
sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks In the 
Chingleput, district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old ‘lank irrigation 18 
practically unknown in the Punjab and 1n Sind, 
but 1t 1s found in some form or other 1n all other 
provinces, Including Burma, and finds its higheat 
development in Madras In the rvotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small. 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works Accurding to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks 18 about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply ts 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuze in famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remam dry throughout the 
geascn. 


Bibliography.—Inennial Review of Irriga- 
tion im India, 1927 1930 Calcutta Superntendent 
of Government Printing Price Rs 1-8-0) The 
annua) itrigation reports 1n India used to be 
as atid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form The major review appears 
once every three years The first of these triennial 
reviews Was Issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there 1s issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. he great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the Nortb- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
ip the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carmes 
with it the enormcus volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the vear parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons.—The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons Known as the summer and winter mon- 
eoons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
djtiona extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 

ear have extended to the whcle of the Indian 
und and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Kquatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over Indio are :—Westerly winds of the tem- 
peas zone over the extreme north of India ; 
the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monzoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend: 
Ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
abe deen finally embraces the whole Indian 

d and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this pcriod, 
viz., the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
é.46., the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°36 inches the total 
Tainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amonaots to 29°48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 


this period of generaily settled conditions, is 
North-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms ftom the west- 
ward. The number and character of theae 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years Do storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, ip Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four montis, 
December to Maich, amounts to 5°26 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4°78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that. of the summer mon- 
soon. ‘These two periods of subsidiary ‘“‘ rains’ 
are of the greatcst economic importance, The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 


Spring Months.—-March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100° occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
100°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
pe:atures, varying between 105° and 1109, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
Maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
perind of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the alr movements over India, includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initints 
ates contrasts of temperature and bumidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms, These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
Is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that acccant very destructive. 


Meteorology. 


By the time the arca of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, in the 


last week of May or first of June, India has: 


become the seat of low barometric pressurcs at the commencement of June and in the course 


| 
changes. During. of the succeeding two weeks spreads over the 


relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 


winds and weather are mainly determined 


by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat. 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 809-359 south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond To the north of this circulation 
+é¢, between the Equator and Lat 20° to 25° 
North, there cxista a light unsteady circula- 
tion, the remains of the ncrth-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat 2C° North there 1s a north 
east wind which blows southward till it reacher 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east ‘lrades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
Still further to the northward and in the 1m 
mediate neighbourhood of land thee are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. ‘he sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic Hence the 
thermal equator 1s also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north 
ero progrees At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the aur 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler reglons—more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
Bea circulation extending southward unt 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
interfermg circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the immense circutation 
of the south east ‘Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions— 
the south west monsoon proper. This 1s the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 


When this current is fullv established a con 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 30° S to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it 1s that it 18 a continuous 
horizontal sir movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
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over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours 


The current enters the Indian seas quite 


Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Penimesula, Centra! 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay. One portion 13 directed towards Burma; 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plan. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three und a haif to four 
months, tz, from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
orcvalence more or less general though far 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution bhemg as follows. The wreater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which 18 probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
Lhe northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rai to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
tain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In thia region 
the current meets and muxes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

Tbe monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
west and is thua directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hulls and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Benga! 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced apwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal,is then de- 
rected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and giveg general rain over the 
Gangetic plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kasbmir. 

To the south of this easterfy wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westeily 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exsts 
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@ debatable area running roughly from Husear 
In the Panjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevaids. In this area 
the rainfall is ancertain and would probabiy 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occaclonal rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June tu September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and 13 
only 5 inches in South Madras, it 18 over 100 
inches on the Tenassermm and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma: it 1s over 100 in the nortb Assam 
Valley and dimiuishes steadily westward and 
18 Only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 


The month to month distribution for the 
whole of ladia ta — 


May ; 2°6 inches. 
June ‘ . 83 
July : 11 9 
August . .10°5 
September oko 
October . 3°2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, mz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantlv recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. ‘Lhe following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 aud shows the monthly distribution — 


Jan. Feb Mar Apl May June 


Bay of Benga! . d 4 13.28 
July Aug Sep. Oct Nov. Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 54 22 8 
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Jan, Feb. Mar, Apl, May June 
Arabian San z 16 


Dec. 


July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. 
Arabian Sea > er l 1 & 


Ihe preceding pafagraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons througb- 
out India during the year, but 1t must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall The most important va 
rrations in this element which may occur are — 


(1) Delay in the cummencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, thia 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 


(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 


(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
May occur ln any part of the country 


(4) The determination throughout the mon 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and fess than usual to an 
other part of the country, Kxamplts 
of this occur every year. 


About the middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
porth-west of Jndia. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward acd southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time cor- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retrcated to Madras and the soutb 
of the Peninsula avd by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear Weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year 


(For monsoon of 1932, see page 319) 
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Functions of the Department —I} India 
Meteorological Depaitmcnt was imstitufcd in 
1875 to combine and (tend the work of various 
provincial metcorological services which had 
sprung up betoic that date ‘The variousdutics 
whith were impos d on the De partment at the 
time of its formation wcrc from time to time 
supplemented by new dutics Lhe main exist 
ing functions more or less m the historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summaiistd as follows — 


(a) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms 


(6) The issue of storm warnings by wirclcss 
to ships in the Indian seas and the making of 
arrangements for the collcction of mete orological 
data from ships 


(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication of 
climutological statistics These were originally 


undcrtiken in order to furnish data for the 
investization of the relation between weather 
and disease 


(dq) Ihe issuc to the public of up to date 
we ther rcpoits and ot rainfall forecasts ‘These 
duties wore originally recommendcd by a Com 
muttc¢ of Lnquiry into the causes of famine 
im India 


(7) Meteorological rescaiches of a general 
character but paiticularly regarding tropical 
storms and ithe forecasting of monsoon and 
winter ralntall 


(f) Ihe issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 


(g) Ihe issuc of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
othcers on departmental warning hsts (eg, 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general 


(h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
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enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals 


(1) Technical supervision of rainfall registra 
tion carried out under the control of provincial 
Government authorities 


(9) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions In the upper air by means of instru 
ment carrying balloons and of upper Winds 
by pilot balloons 


(A) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military the latter beimyg 
in collaboration with the Royal An Force 


(1) Study of meteorology in relation to 


agriculture a subject on which thc Royal 
Commission On Agriculturc m India made 
recommc¢ ndations 


eee wee yet ee 


time to time made 1¢Sponsible for or undeitookh 
various othe: important duties such as— 


(m) Determination of time in India and the 
issue Of time signals also the determination of 
crro1s of chronometers for the Royal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Navy 


(n) Observations and researches on terres 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmosphc1ic 
clectuiity at Bombay and Poona 


(0) Regular study (mainly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Phy vis 
Observatory at hodathanal 


(p) Maintenance of seismological instruments 
at various centres 


Definitions of different types and classes of 
Observatories —Before proceedmg to indicate 
the organisation of the Meteorological Depart 
ment, it may be helpful to mtroduce hele the 
folowmg dchnitions — 


Forecast Centre at which weather obser 
vations are collected by tele grams from a number 
of stations in order to form the basis of weather 
repoits and forecasts issued theieflom ‘These 
may be (a) Mam Centres serving a laige aca 
tor gene1al purposes, or (0) Regional Ccntres 
serving more limited aleas ior special pul poses 


Upper Air Observatory undertaking 
observations of upper winds and of uppel air 
temperatures, humidities and pressures up to 
heights of about 15 20 miles bv mcans of sounding 
balloons (ve, balloons with sclf recording instru 
ments attached) 


Air Observatory to which Royal Air 


Force supply aeroplane data ot tumperaturcs and | 


humidities up to heights of 2 or 3 miles 


Pilot Balloon Observatory at which 
pilot balloons (ce, balloons without attachcd 
instruments) are released and observed through 
special theodolites for the detcrmination of wind 
directions and velocities at various heights m 
the free atmosphere ‘lhe minimum staff 1s 
two full-time observers for one balloon flight 
per day and 3 full-time observers and a balloon 
maker for two balloon flights per day 


A meteorological or weather observatory 
forthe observations of such elements as can be 
recorded by an observer with the help of instru 
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Ments on the ground (as distinct from upper air 
observations obtamed by means ot balloons 
etc) Observatories whcie the staff 1s provided 
and paid for by other agencies eg, Indian 
States arc called non departmental although 
instruments are supplid by the Met« orological 
Depaitment Ihesc surtace observatories are 
classified according to the number of observa 
tions pcr day and the number and kind of 
instruments to be read ILhus 


First class weather observatory which 13 
furnished with autographi instruments for 
(ontinuously rcoiding pressure, tempelature, 
humidity wind direction and vclocity, and 
rainfall in addition to instruments read by eye 
It may also undcrtake special observations 
(ey on atmosphere clectuaty) Lhe staff 
requircd vailes trom two part time observers 
to rbout four full timc observers according to 
the amount of special work and of computation 
and tabulation of data 


Second class weather observatory at 
which observations are taken twice daily and 
usually telegraphed to one or more forecast 
centres ‘The existing standard times _ of 
observation in India are 8 hrs (1 ocal ‘lime) and 
7 hrs (Indian Standard Lime) the observa- 
tions bting made by a part time observer on 
Rs 25 por mensem = At certain second class 
obs rvatorics practically all of which are non- 
depaitmental observations are recorded twice 
daily at 10 and 16 his (Local lime) but not 
tile graphed 


Third class weather observatory where 
readings are taken daily at 8 hrs and sent by 
tel giam daily 0: by post at the end of each 
month to one or mote forecast centies At 
each Observatory ot this type there 18 one part- 
time observer on Rs 15 a month 


Fourth class weather observatory at 
which observations (a) of temperature wind 
and 1ainfall only or (6) of temperature and 
rainfall only are recorded The staff of a 4th 
class obstrvatory 18 onc part time obsciver on 
pay not cxeecdmg Rs 12 a month 


Fifth class weather observatcry at which 
a pait time Observer on Rs 5 pm iecords and 
tek giapbs raimfall only 


Magnetic Observatory equipped with 
instruments for continuously recording the 
plmcipal magnetic elements 


Seismological station equipped with one 
or more continuously recording stismographs 


Time Observatory equipped with imstru- 
ments for the determination of time from 
observations of sun and stars and from Euro- 
pean wueless time signals | 


Soler Physics Observatory cquipped with 
photo heliograph, spectio hcliogiaph, etc 


Auxiliary centre where & Professional or 
Metcorological Assistant receives copies of 
weather reports tiom the folecasting centres 
for tiansmission to pilots 


Organisation —It 18 necessary to note that 
practical meteorology implics a meteoro 
lugical organisation, not merely individual 
meteorologists relying upon thelr own 
personal and purely local observations. 
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The making of a single forecast in any of its transfer from Simla to Poona the Head 
the larger meteorological offices of the quarters Office was equipped as an upper air 
world requires the oiganised co operation of observatory and a first class weather observa 
some hundreds of persons In India some 340 tory and has also been designed to provide 
observers co operate daily to take simultaneous facilities foi research in theoretical and practical 
observations at about 250 scparatc places and meteorology Publications of meteorological re 
hand in their reports to telegraphists who scarch in the Department are editcd and issued 
transmit them to torccast centres where tor from Poona, 

rapid assimilation cleiks decode them and 

chart them on maps meteorological expeits A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
then draw theiefrom the conclusions on which recently been opened it has been sanctioned for 
their forecasts are based Ihere are othet a perod of three years and 1s financed by the 
observatories which take observations for Imperim! Council of Agricultural Research 
climatological purposes but do not telegraph 


them (b) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 


1 sate 
As aviation has beer andstill 1s making increas cupore Caleu ue Cate ee conn 


ing demands on meteorologists in India it is yng iy responsible for the publication of 
easier to understand the constitution and needs the Gaeite Daily Weather Bait for north east 
of the department 1f we first consider the organl [yaya tor storm warning m the Bay of Bengal 
sation unconnecttd with the development of and heavy runful warnmz mm north east India 
aviation This organisation consisted of @ Jt is charce of all second third fourth and 
central office 6 printipal sub offices 23 pilot grin class observatories in the ares Comprising 
balloon observatories and 270* weather Ob Burma and the Bay Islinds Assam Bengal 
servatoris principally of the third class distri Jar and Orissa and the east United Provinces 
buted over a region stretching from Persia Aden jyciudin., the checking ind (Computation of data 
and inant on the Hie to Burma on the east thcrefrom = It uso supphes time signals by 
7 Mie iene saci sub Ne the one “ time bill to Lort Willam by wireless to shipping 
adTas Was Closed down In 13o2 1s a measure OF it cea ind by tele.riphic signal throughout the 
retrenchment A brief summary of the present paduan tele sraph and rulwiy systems It 
functions of the five remaining ofhiees apart jo qigo a fist class weather observatory pilot 
eee duties on behalf of aviation 18 g1V€N pf oon observatory and seismological station 


(a2) Headquarters Office, Poona (F U W1  (c)_ Upper Air Observatory, Agra (U W! S) 
—The general admmuistration of the depait —Agri Observitory 15 the headquaiters of 
ment 13 carried on by the Headquartcrs Office Ul pilot buloon work im India — 1t15 responsible 
in Poona In addition it 18 nm Immedivte and tor the maintenance and supervision of the work 
complete chaige of all second thud fouith and of the pilot billoon observitories im India 
fifth class weather obscrvatoris in hashmir Burma and the Persian Gulf ind supplies them 
Gujarat Central India the Cential Provinccs with the equipment necessuy to carry on their 
and thc Penimsula and is responsible for the daily observations these duties hive necessitated 
scrutiny ot records and checking and compu the provision of a hydrogen futory to make 
tation of data reccived from them It receives hy jro,en 95 and compress it into tubes as 
telegraphic reports of morning observations well is the provision of 1 workshop for the 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and TePur wd Manufacture of upper air and other 
first second third and fifth class obscivatories 24struments All data from pilot balloon obser 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary of vatories are collected checked and statistically 
general weathir conditions with forccasts of *Wamurised at Agia This observ itory 1s also 
probable changes m weather durmg the next the principal centre of upper ur research work 
24 hours for the whole country It prepares Indiaw=s Fhe sounding balloon work there 
and publishes the Daily Weckly and Monthly (in the course of which balloons have provided 
Weather Reports and an Annual Volume Informition of conditions up to as great a height 
entitled the India Weather Revicw and 2 10000 fect) his becn responsible tor most 
issues two annual volumes containing ramfall Of our prescnt knowledge regariing the free 
data of about 3000 stations im India In Atmosphere over India Thcreis ascismological 
collaboration with the Agra Observatory it station attached to this observatory 
also publishes an annual volume (ontamung all 
upper air data collected im India It undc (d) Colaba and Albag Observatories (W! 
takes the issue of hcavy rainfall warnings to. STM)—These observatories specialise in 
ractically the wholc countiy except north east the study of geophysics particularly terrestrial 
ndia and the issue of warnings for storms m manetism and seismology and in addition 
the Arabian Sea It 18 1esponsible for thc carry on the duties of a first class weather 
preparation of normals of rainfall tcmperaturc observatory ‘The routine magnetic work at 
humidity etc for all observatories in India | Alibaz as well as the publication of the magnetic 
It collects and examines weather logs from ships dati 15 arranged In accordance with the 1:ecom 
mn the Arabian Sea It supplies all weather mendations ot the International Commission 
observatories with instruments and stores from for Yleiestrial Magnetism The observatones 
the stock which 1t mamtains Itisalso respon take star or sun observations for the determina 
sible for the design specification test and | tion of time and the Colaba Observatory 1s 
repair of all meteorological instruments On'esponsible for the time ball service at the 


* The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class 200 third class and 29 each fourth and 
fifth elass 
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Bombay Harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Royal Indian Marine and 
Royal Navy 
atmospheric electricity and miucroscisms 
relation to major weather phenomena over 
the sea have also been undertaken there 


(e) Kodaikanal (Sp W1 S)—The observa 
tory at hodaikanal specialises in the study 
of the physics of thestn andis specially equipped 
for spectroscopic observations and research 
The routine work 1s decided in accordance with 
recommendations of the International Astrono 
mical Union which prevent any serious over 
lapping of work in the comparatively fcw solar 
physics observatories in the world  Lhis 
observatory also undertakes the duties of a first 
class weather observatory and a selsmological 
station 


Special Organisation to meet the needs of 
Aviation —The above represents the activi 
ties and organisation of the Department un 
connected with aviation m India With the 
development of civil and military aviition and 
rather rapid expansion of thar activities in 
recent years fresh duties of 1 different character 
devolved upon the Department and necessitated 
a more or less complete overhaul of the pre 
existing arrangements Aviators = require 
detailed informition ibout the weather they 
wish to hnow winds at different levels have 
information about visibility fozs dust storms 
thunderstorms height of low clouds ete wuonz 
with forecasts ot changes in thesc elemcuts 
Many of these ire local short lived and rapidly 
changing phenomena 


Definite recommendations rcgzardinz = the 
nature of information to be supphed to airceatt 
the exhibition of current weather imforma 
tion at aerodroines and the metcorolozicil 
organisation of internation il airways hive been 
embodied in Annexve G ot the International 
Convention of Air Navigation In accordance 
with these recommendations expert meteo 
rolozgists should be stationed at acrodromes 
at reasoniblce intervals alonz the airway to 
supply to the aviition personnel current infor 
mation and forecasts of weather conditions 
along the routes up to the next aerodrome ot 
the same class Forecast centres should be 
established at leist at each main acrodrome 
along aerial routes and forecasts preparcd at 
such centres should be transnutted to the other 
aerodromes for the information ot pilots These 
recommendations involved the opening up ot 
new forecast centres In Indiv Other recom 
mendations refer to hours und kind of obseiva 
tions and manner of codifying them 


In Lurope practically all observatories rcecoid 
and telegraph readings at leit thrice duly 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours In the United States of America read 
Ings are made at least twice daily at all observa 


In recent years researches on from certain stations along the air routes a 
in| few of these at half hourly and most at hourly 


along air routes In addition every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 


intervals yn order that the aviators may be 
supphed with current up to date information 
ot actual weather on the air route itself The 
network of observatories in Europe and America 
1g Closer than the existing network in India 


A considcration of the meteorological needs 
of the Indian ur routes in conjunction with the 
International recommendations and the meteoro- 
logical practiecs of othcr countries showed that 
at each obscrvitory in India fuller and more 
frequent obsurvations should be taken and be 
made available to aviators in internationally 
ipproved codes and that the number of observa- 
torics should be increased The preparation 
of two weather charts per day was arranged 
between 1927 and 1930 at the regional forecast 
centres in Indiy which were specially concerned 
with aviition and steps were taken to raise the 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
observatories reporting to these centres and to 
(roite some new observatories* Further, 
on recount of the fuller observations required, 
new instiuctions for obselvers were drawn up, 
new registers tor the recording of observations 
andL new telegraphic codes moie in conformity 
with intcrn ition ul agreement and suited to the 
changed method of recording of observations 
were plepucd These have now been intro- 
duced at practically all the observatories in 
Indiv and Buriny and also at stations along 
the Perstin Gult ind Mehran coasts 


With the opening of a chain of new wireless 
stations along the a route asystem of exchange 
of current woither reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route was 1otroduced, 
with the co ope1ation of the Director of Wireless 
and the Ducctor of Civil Aviation enabling 
eich wireless station to have in a collected form 
the imformition regirding actual weather at 
ncighbourmn stations on the air route, for supply 
to fllers ‘Stations taking part in the scheme 
ire Karicht Jodhpur Delhi Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Chittigong Akvib Sandoway Bassein and 
Victoria Point Apart from routine observa- 
tions at stated times 1(15 possible for fliers to 
obtain information of current local weather at 
any time by wireless, by special requisition 


The Vetc orological Department 1s also helping 
pivate fixing in the country by undertaking 
to provide facilities at the several departmental 
centies tor the truning and examination of 
candidates tor pilot s licenses who have to 
attain vccrtain umount of proficiency in meteoro- 
logy as a palit of their course 


lhe centres which supply forecasts for aviators 
are those at Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Cal- 


tories, every three hours at most observatories} cutta and Poona, whose functions in this respect 
near air routes and every hour at observitories are mdicited belowt 


* Tn connoction with the Bushiuc to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa- 
to1ics, 36 new weathal observatonics and a change m the status of moi than half the existing 3rd 
class obscrvatories woe sanctioned bringing the total number of observatories, to 13° first, 175 
second 67thud 29fourth a_d 22 fitth ass obscivatoris 

+ Tuller details of the aviation organisation aic contained in the departmental pamphlet 
entitled Meteorological Organisation in India for the supply of weather snformation to aviators”. 
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The making of a single forecast Inany of 
the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires the organised co operation of 
some hundreds of persons In India some 340 
observers co operate daily to take simultaneous 
observations at about 250 separate places and 
hand in their reports to telegraphists who 
transmit them to forecast centrcs where for 
rapid assimilation clerks decode them and 
chart them on maps meteorological experts 
then draw therefrom the conclusions on which 
their forecasts are based There are other 
observatories which take observations for 
climatological purposes but do not telegraph 
them 


As aviation has been andstill ismaking increas 
ing demands on meteorologists in India it 1s 
easier to understand the constitution and needs 
of the department 1f we first consider the organi 
sation unconnected with the development of 
aviation This organisation consisted of a 
central office 6 principal sub offices 23 pilot 
balloon observatories and 270* weather ob 
servatories principally of the third class distri 
buted over a region stretching from Persia Aden 
and Zanzibar on the west to Burma on the east 
Of the six principal sub offices the one at 
Madras was closed down in 1932 as a measure of 
retrenchment A brief summary of the present 
functions of the five remaiming offices apart 
Lo their duties on behalf of aviation is given 
below — 


(a) Headquarters Office, Poona (F U W 
—Ihe general administration of the depait 
ment is carned on by the Headquartcrs Ofhce 
m Poona In addition it 1s in Immcdiate and 
complete charge of all second third fouith and 
fifth class weather obscrvatories in Kashmir 
Gujarat Central India the Central Provintcs 
and the Peninsula and 1s responsible foi the 
scrutiny of records and checking and compu 
tation of data received from them It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning obs rvations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
first, second thud and fifth class observatories 
in Indta and 198sues daily a telegraphic summaty ot 
general weather conditions with forecasts ot 
probable changes in weather durmg the next 
24 hours for the whole country lt preparts 
and publishes the Daily Weekly and Monthly 
Weather Reports and an Annual Volume 
entitled the India Weather Revi w and 
issues two annual volumes contaiming rainfall 
data of about 3000 stations in India In 
collaboration with the Agra Observatory it 
also publishes an annual volume containing all 
upper alr data collected in India It unde: 
takes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings for 
ractically the whole country except north east 
ndia, and the issue of warnings for storms In 
the Arabian Sea It is responsible for the 
reparation of normals of rainfall temperature 
humidity ete for all observatories in India 
It collects and examines weather logs from ships 
in the Arabian Sea’ It supplies all weather 
observatories with instruments and stores from 
the stock, which 1t maintains It 18 also respon 
sible for the design specification test and 
repair of all meteorological instruments On 
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its tiansfer from Simla to Poona the Head- 
quarters Office was equipped as an upper air 
observatory and a first class weather observa 
tory and has also been designed to provide 
facilities for research in theoretical and practical 
meteorology Publications of meteorological re 
search in the Department are edited and issued 
from Poona, 


A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
recently been opened, it has been sanctioned for 
a period of three years and is financed by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 


(b) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta (F P W',ST) —The Alipore 
Othee serves as % regional forecast centre 
and 1s responsible for the publication of 
the Calcutta Daily Weather Report for north east 
India for storm warning in the Bay of Bengal 
and heavy riunfall warning in north east India 
It has charze of all second third fourth and 
fifth class observatories in the area comprising 
Burma and the Bay Islands Assam Bengal 
Bihar ind Orissa and the east United Provinces 
mcluding the checking and computation of data 
therefrom It also supples time signals by 
time ball to I ort Willam by wireless to shipping 
at sea and by telegraphic signal throughout the 
Indian telegraph ind railway systems It 
is also a first class weather observatory pilot 
balloon observatory and seismologi al station 


(c) Upper Air Observatory, Agra (U W! S) 
—Agra Observatory 15 the headquarters of 
all pilot balloon work in [India It1s responsible 
for the maintenance and supervision of the work 
of the pilot balloon observatories im India 
Burma and the Persian Gulf and supplies them 
with the equipment necessary to carry on their 
daily observations these duties have necessitated 
the provision of a hydrogen fictory to make 
hydrogen gag and compress it into tubes as 
well as the provision of a workshop for the 
repair and manufacture of upper air and other 
instruments All data from pilot balloon obser 
vatories are collected cheched and statistically 
summarised at Agra This observatory 1s also 
the principal centre of upper air research work 
in India Ihe sounding balloon work there 
(in the course of which balloons have provided 
information of conditions up to as great a height 
as 90 OVO feet) has becn responsible for most 
of our present knowledge regarding the free 
atmosphere over India There ts a seismological 
station attached to this observatory 


(d) Colaba and Alibag Observatories (W! 
STM)—These observatories speciahse in 
the study of geophysics particularly terrestrial 
magnetism and setsmology and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory The routine magnetic work at 
Alibag as well as the publication of the magnetic 
data 18 arranged in accordance with the recom 
mendations ot the International Commission 
tor Terrestnal Magnetism The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the determina 
tion of time, and the Colaba Observatory 1s 
responsible for the time ball service at the 


* Poi actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class and 29 each fourth and 
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Bombay Harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Royal Indian Marine and 
Royal Navy In recent years researches on 
atmospheric electricity and microseisms 11 
relation to major weather phenomena over 
the sea have also been undertaken there 


(e) Kodaikanal (Sp W1 S)—The observa 
tory at Kodaikanal specialises in the study 
of the physics ofthesun and isspecially equipped 
for spectroscopic observations and research 
The routine work 1s decided in accordance with 
recommendations of the International Astrono 
mical Union which prevent any serious over 
Jappmg of work in the comparatively few solar 
physics observatorics in the world This 
observatory also undertakes the duties of a first 
ae weather observatory and a seismological 
station 


Special Organisation to meet the needs of 
Aviation —{he above represents the activi 
ties and organisation of the Department un 
connected with aviation in India With the 


development of civil and military aviation and | 


rather rapid expansion of their activities in 
recent years fresh duties of a different character 
devolved upon the Department and necessitated 
a more or less complete overhaul of the pre 
existing arrangements Aviators require 
detailed information about the weather they 
wish to know winds at difterent levels have 
information about visibility fogs dust storms 
thunderstorms height of low clouds ete alonz 
with forecasts ot changes in thesc elements 
Many of these are local short lived and rapidly 
changing phenomena 


Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supphed to aircraft 
the exhibition of curent weather 
tion at aerodromes and the meteorological 
organisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexve G of the International | 
Convention of Air Navigation In accordance 
with these recommendations expert meteo 
rologists should be stationed at aerodromes 
at reasonable intervals along the airway to 
supply to the aviation personnel current infor 
mation and forecasts of weather conditions 
along the routes up to the next aerodrome ot, 
the same class Kkorecast centres should be 
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along air routes In addition every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 
from certain stations along the air routes a 
few of these at half hourly and most at hourly 
intervals in order that the aviators may be 
supplied with current up to date information 
of actual weather on the air route itself The 
network of observatories 1n Curope and America 
is closer than the existing network in India 


A considtration of the meteorological needs 
of the Indian air routes 1n conjunction with the 
International recommendations and the meteoro 
logicil practices of other countries showed that 
at each observatory in India fuller and more 
frequent observations should be taken and be 
made available to aviators in internationally 
approved codes and that the number of observa 
tories should be increased Ihe preparation 
of two weather charts per day was arranged 
between 1927 and 19430 at the regional forecast 
centres in Jndii which were specially concerned 
with aviation and steps were taken to raise the 
2nd class status most of the existing weather 
obsei vatortes reporting to these centres and to 
create some new observatories* Further, 
on account of the fuller observations required, 
new instructions for obse1vers were drawn up, 
new registers for the recording of observations 
and new telegraphic codes more in conformity 
with international agreement and suited to the 
changed method of recording of observations 
were prepued ‘These have now been intro- 
duced at practically all the observatories in 
India and Burma and also at stations along 


| the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts 


With the opening of a chain of new wireless 
Stations along the airroute asystem of exchange 
of current weither reports at specified hours 
between stations on the route was introduced, 
with the co operation of the Director of Wireless 
and the Director of Civil Aviation, enabling 
each wireless station to have in a collected form 
the information regarding actual weather at 
neighbouring stations on the alr route, for supply 
to fliers Stations taking part in the scheme 
are haracht Jodhpur Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Chittagong Akjyab Sandoway Bassein and 
Victoria Point Apart from routine observa 


established at least at each maim aerodrome! tons at stated times it 18 possible for fliers to 


along aerial routes and forecasts prepared at 
such centres should be transmitted to the other | 
aerodromes for the information of pilots These 
recommendations involved the opening up of 
new forecast centres in India Other recom 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa 
tions and manner of codifying them 


In Lurope practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice duly 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours In the United States of America read 
ings are made at least twice daily at all observa 
tories every three hours at most observatories 
near air routes and every hour at observatories 


obtain information of current local weather at 
any time by wireless by special requisition 


The Meteorological Department is also helping 
piivate flying in the country by undertakin 
to provide facilities at the several departmenta 
centres tur the traning and examination of 
candidates for pilot s licenses who have to 
attain a certain amount of proficrency in meteoro- 
logy as a part of their course 


The centres which supply forecasts for aviators 
are those at Quetta, Peshawar, Karachi, Cal- 
cutta and Poona whose functions in this respect 
are indicated belowf 


* In conncction with the Bushire to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa- 
tors, 36 new weathc: observatories and a change in the status of more than half the existing 3rd 
class observatoues wore sanctioned bringing the total number of observatories to 13 first, 175 
second 67third 29fourtha_ d 22 fitth class obscrvatories 


} Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contamed m the departmental pamphlet 
entitled Meteorological Organisation in India for the supply of weather information to aviators”. 
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(2) Quetta and Peshawar (F Wi P A). 
Aviation on a regular basis was first started 
in this country by the Royal Air Force in north 
west India and the need to arrange for loca 
forecasting was first experienced there Two 
forecasts centres were vecordingly started about 
seven years ago at Quetta and Peshawar each 
under an R A FT Meteorologist who was 
entrusted with the charge of issuing forecasts 
of weather over the Lahore Peshawar Quetta 
Karachi air routes for R A FI aeroplanes and 
detailed local forecasts and warnings each 
for his own immediate neighbourhood Ihe 
Meteorological Department has been supplying 
instruments for the use of the R A J] Meteoro 
logists meeting the cost of the staff of Clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatoiles An officer 
of the Indian Meteorological Service 18s now 
temporarily holding the post of the R A kf 
Meteorologist at Quetta 


(6) Karachh (F Wi P A)—A forecast 
centre was established 41x years ago at karachi 
its initial function being the 1ssue of weather 
reports and forecasts for the flying secto1 Karachi 
to Chahbar later on the request of the Air 
Ministry its area of responsibility extended 
up the Persian Gulf to Bushire on the west 
and when regular flying began in India tc 
Jodhpur on the east The closure of Delhi 
Meteorological Ofhce extended the haraqch 
Office s area as fat eastwards as Allahabad 
On the newly started Karachi Madras air route 
itis responsible for the supply of weather reports 
and forecasts for the section between karachi 
and Ahmedabad 


‘The forecasting office 1s temporarily lc cated 
in harachi (Cantonment and will be transfericd 
to Drigh Road Civil Aerodiome when buildings 
are provided there Meanwhile a first class 
weather ohseivatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Road 


The Karachi Office admunisteis all second 
third fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia* and Arabia Baluchustan the North 
West Frontier Province the Punjab Sind 
Rajputana and the west United Provinces As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
issued to aviators it prepares two weathe1 
charts daily drawn up mainly from obscrvations 
received from the observatoiies under Its own 
control <A duly weather report 1s also being 
published, as an experimental measure 


(c) Calcutta —On the opening of the main 
trans India airroute Calcutta was made 
responsible for weather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between Gaya and Akyab Qn the 
closure of the Meteorological Offices at Delhi 
and Rangoon, the region of responsibility was 


extended to Allahabad on the west and to. 


Victoria Point on the south east An afternoon 
weather chart was added to meet the needs of 
aviation, and the area of the long established 
morning chart has been extended with each 
extension of the area of responsibility 


* Surface observations at Persian stations are taken at 4 and 14 hours 


(Add 54 hours to convert to Indian Standard Iunc) 
+ At present the tunctions of this centre aie being carried on by the Meteorological Offce at 


Time 
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(2) Poona—The new forecasting centres, 
the increased status of most weather observa 
tories and generally increased activities of the 
Department have added considerably to the 
administrative and executive responsibility of 
the headquarters office at Poona This office 
18 responsible for the 1ssue of weather reports 
to aviators on routes in central and southern 
India In connection with the newly opened 
Karachi Madras air service this office will be 
responsible for the 1ssue of weather reports for 
the major section mz Ahmedabad to Madras 


The auxiliary centres (C) are situated at 
RANCOON AKYAB DUM DtUmMt ALLAHABAD and 
JODHPUh The Professicnal or Meteorological 
Assistant stationed at these centresis authorised 
to add to the weather report received from the 
forecasting centres his own conclusions about 
the LOCAL weather situation ‘The latest 
information available regarding the local surface 
conditions and upper winds can also be obtained 
from him 


Possible developments, as fmancial conditions 
permit — Some of the main lines along which 
developments are to be desired as soon as 
eels conditions allow are indicated briefly 

elow -— 


(a) The extension of the current weather 
report scheme on the wireless chain along the 
Trans India air route by ircluding immediate 
reports of adverse weather transmission of 
upper wind information and transmts‘ion twice 
daily at iegular times of weather forecasts for 
each part of the air route 


(() The organisation of a skeleton weather 
service on the karachi Bombay Madras air 
route 


(c) Theimprovement of the skeleton weather 
Services along all air routes up to the standards 
recommended by the International Air Conven 
10n 


(qd) LUxchange of synoptic weather data by 
wireless with neighbouring countries—Siam, 
Malaya Indo China ete 


(e) Broadcasting of a continental bulletin 
if synoptic weather data for the region Persia 
o Indo China to help towards completion of 
the series of continental weather broad 
casting stations at Annapolis (USA) Rugby, 
Moscow etc in the northern hemisphere 


(f) Yurther development of marine meteoro 
ogy in accordance with the recommendations 
{the International Convention on the Safety 
f Life at Sea 


(g) Development of upper air research in 
South India which was one of the 1easons for 
she transfer of the headquarters Office from 
1mila to Poona 


(A) Improvement of staff conditions in the 
workshop attached to the Poona Headquarters 
Office 


Greenwich Mean 


Calcutta, for want of proper buildmg accommodation at Dum Dum 
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Average Monthly and Annual Means of Air Temperature at Selected Stations in India. 
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Monsoon 


MONSOON 


The S W Monsoon of the year though 
initially weak and irregular in its incidence 
gave by the end of the season fairly normal and 
well distributed rains practically over the whole 
country 


June —The Arabian Sea current advanced 
feebly over Malabar and the south Konkan on 
the 2nd It strengthened later extended to 
north Konkan and penetrated inland into 
Bombay Deccan and Hyderabad between the 
16th and 18th June into Gu7rat on the 21st 
and thereafter into the Central Provinces and 
west Central India The activity of this branch 
of the current over its own field of action how 
ever cones markedly feeble throughout the 
mont 


The Bay monsoon current stimulated by a 
disturbance in the Bay made rapid way im the 
wake of this storm and was established on the 
Burma coast by the 23rd May where 1t conti 
nued fairly active thioughout the month 
Strengthened later by another Bay depression 
the current extended into Assam and cast 
Bengal by the 8th June and into Bihar and. 
Orissa by the 22nd. It continued normally | 
active over Burma Assam and east Bengal 
throughout the month On the whole however 
both branches of the Monsoon current remained 
feeble during the month and with the exception of , 
Burma and Assam which gathered normal 
rainfall all other Divisions fared ill and heavy 
deficiences were returned by Bihar and Orissa 
of 50 per cent Punjab 74 Sind 100 Rajputana 
74 United Provinces 43° Bombay 29 (entral 
India 60 Central Provinces 34 Hyderabad 28 
Mysore 51 and Madras of 41 percent Averagcd 
over the plains of India the total rainfall for the 
month was 6 89 inches which was in defect 
by 21 per cent 


July —A general strenzthening of the 
monsoon current was evidenced in both branches 
during the month and good and well distributed 
rains were gathered practically over the whole 
country The Arabian Sea current invigorated 
by the movement of a low pressure wave north 
wards along the west coast to Sind and Balu 
chistan remained actively strong upto the 
15th and gave heavy rainfall in Malabar the 
Konkan Gujerat and Sind and generally in 
the interior of the Peninsula On the Bay 
side the current strengthened by the movement 
westwards of a depression from the Bay across 
the country to the west Central Provinces 
determined strong monsoon rains between the 
7th and 20th July all along and around its 
track in Orissa the Central Provinces west 
Central India, the north Deccan and North West 
India Thereafter under the mfluence of yet 
two other depressions moving north westwards 
from the Bay and a third from Bengal the 
activity of this branch over its own field of 
action was fully maintained upto the end of 
the month and good rains were gathered m 
Orissa the north Deccan Central and North 
west India, Burma, Assam, and Bengal With 
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the exception of the United Provinces Madras 
and Assam which returned defects respectively 
of 25 22 and 18 per cent all Divisions wert 
more or less well served specially Bombay 
Sind ihe Central Provinces and North West 
Frontier Province which returned heavy 
excesses respectively of 43 99 72 and 131 
per cent Averaged over the plams of India 
the total rainfall for the month was 13 67 
inches which was 14 percent in excess of the 
norm il 


August —Unler the influence of a low 
pressure area persisting over the Gangetic plain 
combined with that of the movement inland of 
a Bay depression rising off the Orissa coast 
both bianches ot the current kept up their 
activity during the first ten days of the month 
On the cessation however of these invigorating 
conditions a pronounced breah in the monsoon 
set in the Peninsula and in Burma which later 
spread generally over the whole country What 
ever rainfall therefore thit was gathered 
subsequently i the Peninsula seemed in the 
main to be due to effects of local thunderstorms 
It was not til the end of the month that the 
pulses once again strengthened in Malabar and 
Burm: Thus while 1 few Divisions such as 
sind North West Frontier Province Rayputana, 
and Mysore were fairly well served Burma 
Bihar and Orissa Punjab Bombay Central 
India and the Central Provimees all returned 
defects of over 30 per cent Averaged over the 
plains of India the total rainfall for the month 
was 8 91 inches which was 17 per cent 1n defect 


September —The revival of the monsoon 
current it the end of Auzust was further accen 
tuated by the development of a Bay disturbance 
rising off the Orissa coast and another off the 
Saugor Island traversing the central parts of 
the country—the first past west (Central India 
and recurving north eastwards to the Umted 
Provinces and the second past the Central 
Provinces recurs ng northwards past the United 
Provinces to the Punjab human Hills gave 
heavy rainfall all along their tracks from Orissa 
to the Punjab About the 2oth the monsoon 
began to reccde from the country During the 
month Burma Assam the United Provinces, 
Punjab Central India and Central Provinces 
returned excess of rainfall respectively of 5 11, 
06 52 40 and 19 per cent while Bengal North 
West Hiontier Province Simd- Rayputana 
Bombay Hyderabad Mysore and Madras 
returned defects respectively of 27 60 100, 
68 6 11 53 and 20 per cent’ Averaged over 
the plains of India the total fall for the month 
was 7 53 mches which was 2 per cent im excess 
of the normal 


October —Local thunderstorms and com 
mencement of incursions of western disturbances 
into Northern India usually associated with the 
recession of the south west monsoon and return 
and establishment of the north east monsoon, 
prevailed during the month Two disturbances 
in the Arabian Sea and two in the Bay however 
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contributed largely to the rainfall of the month 

__.."ly m the Peninsula enabling Konkan, 
and Mysore to 
return heavy excesses respectively of 118, 160, 
157 and 66 per cent The total rainfall for the 


ombay Deccan Malabar 


Monsoon of 1932. 


month was 3 54 inches which was in excess | September 


by 3 per cent 


DIVISION 


Burma 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Onssa 
United Provinces 
Punjab 

North West Frontier Province 
Sind 

Rajputana 
Bombay 

Central India 
Central Provinces 
Hyderabad 
Mysore 

Madras 


Mean of India 


Actual 


Inches 


79 9 
1 
0 
0 
3 
9 
7 

7 0 
4 
3 
4 
D 
1 
8 
0 


37 0 


The total rainfall for the season June to 
September averaged over the plains of India 
was 37 0 inches which was 5 per cent in defect 
The following table gives detailed information 
of the seasonal rainfall or the penod June to 


RAINFALL JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 1932 


Normal 


Inches 
82 6 
60 8 
58 1 
42 9 
36 1 
14 5 

5 0 
47 
18 1 
36 2 
33 8 
40 7 
26 7 
15 5 
25 v 


38 9 


Departure 


L 


oe ~~ on; ori a. | 


Percentage 
Departure 
from 
Normal 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing 18 more remarkable than the manner 
1D which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the background. This 
poner truth 18 illustrated by a study of the 

istory of famine in India, For nearly forty 
ears 1t was the bogey of the Indian administra- 

r. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad o r season 
the fnmine relief machinery was fu ed up and 
prepared for any emergency. ‘The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantr 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directl) 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of chis agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for ita existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall, The 
rainy season 1s short and if for any natural rea- 
son there 18 a weakness, of absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there 1s either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone 18 acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countnes offer no PP ecloa to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year w.de tracta of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass In the old days there were no raill- 
ways to distnbute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irnmgation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfallfor their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
ity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole feld But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered witha network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food 1s required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the ahaa of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raleed the capacity 
of even the “dry” zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
tess days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the od of high prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufactuying enterprise has 


1] 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative difh- 
culties; it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem, 


Famine under Native Rule. 


Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came, ‘“ 16380,°” 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ‘‘a calamity fed upon 
Gujarat which enzbles us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule. Whole citiegsand districts 
were left bare of inhabitants,” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at Swally survived, He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them, In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
persons , but “‘the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them, Thirty thousand had perished in the 
town alone. Pestilence followed famine,”’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodoie Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It bas come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain 1n the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available forthe whole of India, In 
India there is now no such thing asa food 
famine; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population; famine 
when 1t comes is a money famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to eam enough 
to buy food, The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved 


History of Recent Famines, 


The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dise 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square mijes and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little alowin appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district tn prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs, 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone, This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 , it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a baif 
in Marwar, one million emigrated, There was 
famine in Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78, ‘This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
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two years andin the second year extended to India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. If was 

aot the Central and United Provinces and marked by several distinctive features. The 
fo 8 small tractin the Punjab, The total area ratntall over the whole of India was in extreme 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- defect, being eleven inches below the mean, 
lation 58,500,000, Warned by the excessive In several localities there was practically no 
expenditure in Behar and actuxted by the desire rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 


to secure economy the Government rellef pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful, The excess 
Mortality in this famine ts said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone, Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs, 8} crores, Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Rs. 84 lakhs. 


The Famine Codes. 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of piacing relief on an organised basis. 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
Under the presidency of Sir Bichard Strachey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief syatem to-day, They recommend- 
ed (1)that employment should be given on the 
reaief works to the abie-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
Ctent for support, on the condition of perfo-m- 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in thetr villages orin poor 
houses to those who are unable to work, They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands uponit, They advised 


that the land-owning classes should be assisted | 


by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure, In sending s 
Famine Code to the provincia) governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.’’ Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 
69,500,000. The numbers relieved exceeded 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7} crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. 1} crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 12 crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. 14 
ctore, of which Rs. 1} crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 
750,000. ‘ine experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
tn saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater Chan had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the pe le 
to recover from the stock, the great maine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 


This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
® population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute: 


it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central | 


famine, with a terrible mortality amongat 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had - 
been unknown for 80 many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the ho 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the ralief works when it was too late 
to save life, A very large area in the Indian 
| States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
‘from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 


‘relief had to be given on an unprecedented 


scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
| were supported by the State, Ra 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famine was 
aiso marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
| by ioans to the extent of Rs. 3} crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
| tion- were incignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
& million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
‘gion reported that taking the famine period 
as & whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
lif their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces 
sity of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
I the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
‘of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
(ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help, The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results were 
recommended; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 





| The modern system. 
| 


The Government of India are now in posses. 
slon of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 


Famine Reltef. 


If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlstea, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
tains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
tains break. 
Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Froductive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there ahould be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Ra. 1$ crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works hag 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine-susceptible district 
ip India—and in the Centra] Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed «um every year for expend)- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
in building up a Famine Relief Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word “Famine” being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Council and is available for expen- 
diture on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 


The Outlook. 

Suoh in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been buijt up 
out of the experfence and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
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wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for: 
mer times, even so recently as 1890-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progres an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
tainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
tesisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so Jarge as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ;: the effecta of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employe 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
ire always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 millions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
Sums orin ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 

resent small diffused savings, which take this 
orm owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system, 
There has been a large extension of irrigation, 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracta 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of therains. The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influe 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
‘ormer population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million in the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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that of 1899, Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres, 


The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towafds the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 peraisted during the early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0°45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 


The IndianzPeople’s Famine Trust. 


Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope for private philanthropy 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
jtation of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the peopie 
of the United States gave generous help, With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 15 Jakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relict in seasons of general distress, 


This Trust {fn arew years became swollen 0 
Rs, 28,10,000 and has ever since been maln» 
tained at that figure. It is officially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 


constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act. 


1890. The income of the Trust is administered 
by @ board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, kT., C.S.L, 
0.L,8., 1.0.8,, Auditor-General in India, is the Secre- 

& Treasurer of the Trust. The money is 
invested and the principal never taken for expen- 


Famine Trust. 


diture. The income from it is utilised for reliet 
work a8 necessary and unexpended balances are 
temporarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings acoumulated when 
expenditure is not necessary. The temporary 
investments—in Government Securities—at 
the end of 1982 stood at Rs. 7,71,826-14-0 
and the cash balance at the same time was 
Rs, 12,887-1-1, 80 that the total available for 
expenditure at the commencement of 1988 was 
Rs. 7,84,218-15-1, 


The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Governs 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffee 
rence in the meaning of the word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parta of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in &@ manner formerly unima- 

nabie. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 

Tm has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any mouey is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense wag only Bs. 50,000 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods Was Rs. 4,75,000 
in the same year, The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, ape of management on lines 
according with modern needs. 
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Famine Trust. 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun- power, of which only some 285,000 h, p. is sup» 
tries of the world in regard to the development plied by -zlectricity from steam, ofl or water: 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this the water power so far actually in sight amounts 
direction have already been made. India not! to 1} million horse-power, but this excludee 
Only specially lends itself to projects of the, practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap) sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
motive power Is one of the secrets of successful the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
industrial development andthe favourable is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the three million horse-power for every thousand 
enthusiasm forindustrial development which has feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
Seized nearly allclasses of educated Indians; similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
and the special attention which the circum- parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
stances of the war have compelled Government estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation Irrawaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of ‘ific Studies. 

India within the next few years. Inaeed, the 

process, for which sound foundations had been The Report points out that the Bombay 
laid before the war, is now rapidly under way. Presidency holds a unique position owing to ita 
India is severely handicapped compared with great existing and pice ee schemes at 
other lands as regards the generation of power Lonavila, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 


costly tn India except in a few favoured areas. 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost uf 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, !mmense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
a Ane powercan be rendered, in all parte 
0 : 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
Yivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
a affords high encouragement for the 
uture. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important irriga- 
tion projects the water being first usd to 
drive the turolnes at the generating statione, 
and then aistributed over the fields. 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares 
MI.G.E., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the Leet state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outlining a Propramine 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 


“ts resources. 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The greatest water-power undertakings in 
India—and in some respects the greatest in the 
world—are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mills and uther factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
unti] a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance—mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom: 
plished fact, marked one of the big 7 forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development, It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level whichis a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken ful’ advantage of 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall] in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme On the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England tolnvestigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
formercontinued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostling’s death, Mr. R. B. Joyner’s 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 
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dam. The wateris taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghaute of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Sevanty feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent. of the total amount 
of water stored both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by & separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra river by a da 
about a third of a mile long and 192 fee 
high, at Tcoxerwadi. This dam holds up & 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand, Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, catries the waterto the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical) 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about 17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in its 
full development. Power is being supplied to 
some thirty factories in Bombay absorbing 
roughly 40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as 
to the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G. I. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 


The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlistthe support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable, Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The Interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefsin the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
in and & company was started. 


The hydro-electric engineering works in 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavia above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it is convened 
In masonry canals tothe forebay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Khopoll, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 Ibs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was. 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse | 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 


ing demand for power from the Bombay mills,| Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
decided to extend the works by building the as 9 northward extension of the original scheme, 
Shirawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme| go a southward development also originated by 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec-’ Mr, Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 





trical horse power. The works were formallv 
opered by H. EH. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
about 44 mille with motors of the aggre- 


those of the Andhra project is now practically 
completed under the name of the Nila-Mula 
Scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 


gate b.h.p. of 55,000 h. p. tn service. In being dammed for the conservation of water 
addition to the cotton and fiour mills whichi forit. A company entitled The Tata Power 


have contracted to takesupply from the Com- Co,, Ltd., was floated in the autumn of 1919. 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 


. been completed whereby the Tata Hydro-| A lake having an area of sixteen square 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
Supply Company andthe Tata Power Com- | has been formed at Mulshi by the erection of a 
pany between them supply the whole of the | masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
Alectric power required by the Bombay Electric'in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, the site of the dam,a tunnel has been cut through 
and also the power for the electrification of! the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
the Harbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan’ feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
Rection of the G.I. P. Railway. Thereremain the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
many prospective buyers of electrical energy house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below. The head of 
and the completion of tne Compaay’s full water is sufficient to generate 150,000 electrical 
scheme will not suffice for allsuch demands. horse-power at 11,000 volts, and lige 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone transformed up to 110,000 volts the 
would require about 100,000 horse power | is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavi, 
there are, for instance, tramways, with possi-; Bombay, through an overhead line approxi 
bilities of suburban extensions. The probable, mately 80 miles in length. Five generating 
future demand is roughly estimated at about | units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power are 
160,000 H. P. Recently the Company has em-' being erected, and of these two are already in 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten-, commercial operation. The power will be 
sions, these involving the impounding of a fourth ‘absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavia, the duplication | yet electrified in Bombay and suburbs as well 
of the pipeline and the installation of additional , as by the B. B. & C. I, Rallway’s suburban service, 
machinery at the power house at Khopoli. | the G.I. P. Railway's electrified service within 

thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P 


. ds of the B. E. S. & T, Company, 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the a acing 


electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site In the 
valley of the Andbra river, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required, In this Instanoe the draw off point is 
11 miles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 





Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs, 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 

rtly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
evelop a great assembly of electro-chamical ine 
dustries near the power installation. The prelimie 
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Rary investigations for this scheme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake be 
846 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubio feet, 
which will be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350,000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The preliminary estimates provided 
oF a capital of RBs, 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 


Mysore Installation. 


The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, Indeed,in the East, was that on the 
River Cauvery, In Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises in the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was fhe supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolar. ese are 92 miles 
distent from Sivasamudram and fora long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line in the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where itis used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natura) 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 

auvery, 25 miles down-riverfrom Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Sivasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, 
Which would generate 39,500e.h.p. At Meka- 
datn the Cauvery runsin rapids and a dam and 
& channel 20,000 feet long with a 224 feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be three 
Senerating units, each giving an output of 
4,000 e.h.p. Futnre extensions yielding an 
additlonal 8,000 hp. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works in Kashmir. 


A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which ite 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
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house and the main connection between the 
two Is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forebay at the delivery end of the flume have 
& capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
Zeneration of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet longlead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent. overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house fs of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates, 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation, but these 
Operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in Operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with Satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will cig 
increase and that a small demand for power wi 
soonspringup. At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current 1s sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 160 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 


Recent Progress. 


Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
few years have witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. Cons. 
truction is peorenine however, on the Mandi 
Project in the Punjab, which will utilize the 
water of the Uhl river for the generation of 
ab bes with which a large number of towns 

that province will be electrifled. The scheme 
has been formulated in three es. The first 
will develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordl- 
nary discharge of the river; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Only the first stage is at present being oons- 
tructed. Another interest project is the 
hydro-electric grid scheme in the United Pro- 
vinces which will electric power toa large 
number of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas. 


A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1928, and the 
grection of another small plant was commenced 
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at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 


record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
witha view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 


The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, ut one 
time appeared to be one of the most pro- 
mMising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations it has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nilgiris 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment if and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated 
that upwards of 50,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
and the Travancore Darbar will be jointly res- 

nsible, for the power house will be located on 

e British side of the river and the current 
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transmitted to and distributed in Travancore 
State. Finally, there is a big combined pro- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tail water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 


The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steani-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it ig of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course. This 
is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing ofa fine art in California, where current 
ig transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly employed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission. 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent. on Rupees 100. 


Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Catendar),1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Days to a Year), 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being shown forthe Day. 








Per cent, 1 Day. | 1 Week, | 1 Month, 1 Year, 

Rs. 4. PF. Rg, A. P, RBS, A. P. R8, A. P, 
5 0 0 2°680 01 6 0 6 8 5 0 0 
6 0 0 3°156 0 110 0 8 0 6 00 
7 0 0 8°682 021 09 4. 7 0 0 
8 0 0 4°208 0 2 6 010 8 8 0 QO 
9 0 0 4€°734 0 2 9 012 0 9 0 0 
10 0 0 5°260 0 3 0 018 4 10 0 0 
11 0 0 65°786 03 4 014 8 11 0 0 
12 0 0 6°812 0 3 8 10 0 12 0 6 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
rofoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 fs 
of local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. Onthe whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
of acentury has been disappointing. The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles—tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting....The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
agimple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differin character in the various 
types of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and itslittle staff of functionariés, artisans 
and traders, It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, ¢.g., in the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads,” —(Gazelteer of India.) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz.— 


Types of Villages.—“ (1) The ‘severalty’ or 
raiyatwari village which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India, Here the revenue i8 
gasessed on individual cultivators. There is 
po joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, stch a8 graz- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities,and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddit, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.” 

‘¢ (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whule, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
pl proprietors, and a certain amount of 
co 


ive rosponsibility still, as a rule, remaine. 


The village siteis owned by the proprietary body 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others, The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
governMent was originally by the punchayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtainsin a ralyatwari village 
ls evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally lambardar, & vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘number.’ Itlis thistype 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine’s Village Communities is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
eee population & tenants of labourers under 
t m,”” 


Village Autonomy.—The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and thelr 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder ag responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy hag now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil] and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of {[ndividualism, and 
the operation of theindividual raiyatwari system, 
which is extending even in the north of India. 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func- 
tionaries—the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utilised and 
paid by Government, and there fs still a certain 
amount of common village feeling andi nterests. 


Punchayets.—For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punchayet and the 
Decentralisation Commission of 1908 made the 
following sp*cial recommendations:— 


‘“* While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
Obiections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that itis impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayets in those 
villages in which circumstances are most fa vour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, ft will become 
easier to apply the system in other villags. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and diser tion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimiration 
between the circumstances of different villages: 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 


Local Self-Government, 


This Is, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities and for present purposes it 
unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab Government has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civi] and criminal of a minor 
character, mav be assigned In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration or vilage affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal) 
cases Other Governments are vaking steps 
in the same direction 
Municipalities —The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first onder Royal Charters and later under 
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cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 percent ,andissmallestin Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent. of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
18 & steady tendency to increase this proportion, 
Ex officio members are only 7 per cent. 
and nominated 25 per cent Elected members 
are almost everywhere 1n a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-officials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction For the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there 1s & muniel- 
palincome of Rs 1408 crores derived princf- 
pally from taxation just over one-third 


statute, from comparatively early times, but coming from municipal property, coutribu- 
outaide of them there was practically no attempt | tionsfrom provincial revenues and miscellaneous 


at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac: 
tieally inoperative, waa followed 1p 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were al) nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far It war not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made Lord Mayo’s Government, 
in their Resolution of that year introducia 

the system of provincia! finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to beer on the nanage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical chanty, and local public works New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
Other things, ext nd dtoth elective principle 
but only in the Central Provinces was pupular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Ripon s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of greatlv 


extending the principle of local self-government ' 


Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence eta 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman Arrangements 
were made also to inc: ease municipal resources 
and financial responsibility some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day 


The Present Position —There are some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
Over 21 million people resident within their 
limits Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 


& population of less than 50,000 persons and the | 


remainder a population of 50,000 and over 
Ascompared withthetotal population of parti- 


sources Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small the fourcities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent of the total The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of Conservancy’ and ‘Public Works” 
which amount to 14 per cent and 13 per cent. 
respectively, ‘ Water supply’? comes to 18 per 
cent, ‘ Dramage’’ to 4 per cent, and 
“Education” to over 11 per cent. In 
some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 percent. of the total 
funds while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
Is 18 over 17 per cent 


District Boards —The duties and function 
agsigned tothe municipalitiesin urban areas are 
In rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards In almostevery district of British India 
save 1n the province of Assam, there 1s a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dige 
trict boards, whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India atlargethere are some 207 
listrict boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 45. Union Panchayats in Madras. 
Thig machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 mullions in 1980 81 
Teaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered’ over 16,000 in 
1930 31, of whom 78 per cent were elected, 
As in the case of municipalitics the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent of the whole member- 
ship Only 11 percent. of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind The 
total income ofthe Boards in 1980-81 amount- 
ed to Rs 16 57 crores, the average income of 
each board being Rs. 2,00,000 The most 
important item of revenue 18s provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 25 percent. in Bomba 
and in the N W. F. Province to 68 cent. 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditureare education which has come re 
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markably to the front within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges. Medical 
relief is also sharing with education though ina 
less degree the lion’s share of the available 
revenue. 


Improvement Trust.—A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 


Provincial Progress.—There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,500 to more than 2,000. In 1980-31 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1980-31 ; and a distinct step forward has 
been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
Official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a largenum- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 

residents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 

adras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency was 25 with 1,005 members. The 
number of sub-district boards remained the 
game as in 1929-80, namely, 180. The total 
number of Municipal Councils during the year 
1980-31 continued to be 81 and the proportion of 
Indian to European and Anglo-Indian members 
further increased. In 1930-81 there were 54 
municipal councils, consisting entirely of Indian 
members, as against 61 in the previous year. 
The average imposition of taxation per head of 

pulation is still very low, being only about 
Ra. 2-8. Nonetheless 34 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
The total number of municipal elementary 
schools fill during the year from 1,114 to 1,066 but 
the strength of these schools rose from 93,909 
to 97,851. Municipal girls’ schools maintained 
during the year numbered 894 against 388 in the 
previous year and their strength also increased 
from $6,509 to 38,238. Expenditure on ele- 
mentary education amounted to Rs. 18.40 lakhs, 


In the United Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-official members 
only with elected non-official » were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotmnte for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additiona! taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
puebending public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new municipalities have 
shown a great interest in all forms of civic activi 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- 
tant to impose new taxation but a considerable 
programme of expenditure lies before them, 
The restoration of municipal roads, the abate- 
ment of the dust nuisance and the renewal of 
water-works plant are problems calling almost 
everywhere for immediate solution. On the 
whole, the position is more hopeful since the 
rapid progress which was being made towards 
Municipal insolvency has been arrested. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaking the finances are n amore 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply 
schemes is steadily increasing 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro- 
viding for the creation of 1mprovement trusts, 
for the more effective administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 

anchayats have been passed. Further, 
unicipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law in 
1922, Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
whatofaforeign growth. Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- 
ed to be infrequent,}but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but isin many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


‘Lhe Calcutta Improvement Trust was insti 
tited by Government in January, 1912, with a 
vew to making provision for the improvement 
aid expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gated areas, Jaying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
im¢ buildines and re-housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes, 


fhe origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Tmst must, as tn the case of the corresponding 
Banbay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wae to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
lo @ medical enquiry which was instituted 
lito the sanitary condition of the town in 
B96, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
etimated that the Trust mightin the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
yersons The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
849,995 in 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
by 25 percent, by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
and this had increased by 1931 to 1,106,734. 


The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 


Preliminary investigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature andthe Trust instituted 
by it The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end Italso provided forthe appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membefship of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 


The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 3lst March 1982:—Mr J. A L 


Swan, O1.,10.8., Chairman, Mr J.C Muk- P 


herjea, SBar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (et-officio), Mr. 8. C. Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7(1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911, Mr. Prabhudayal Himatsingh, 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (b) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Charu 
Chandra Biswas, o1.£, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
ty the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce , Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National (hamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. Unsud Dowla Rai Badridas Goenka 


Dut 


Local 


Bahadur, 01 # , Ral Bahadur Dr Haridhan 
Mr. J. H.deC, Ballardie, appointed by the 
Government. 


During the 20 years that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improvement 
schemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces, 


In Central Calcutta many highly insanitar 
bustees have been done away with and seve 
roads of an imnroved type laid out, the most 
important of which 1s the Chittaranjan Avenue, 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowringhee,and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar Street on the north. 
It is intended ultimately to extend it up to the 
Chitpur bridge. But at present there is 
the direct connexion between (Chitpur 
bridge and the Barrackpore Trunk Road, as 
Lockgate Road has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway. In these 
circumstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Dum-Jessore Road. <A scheme known as 
Scheme No XXXVII has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides inter alka for 
the extension of Chittaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja Rajballab Street and for the construction 
ofa new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street The Section of Chittaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and 1s likely before long 
to gain increased importance by being linked up 
with Dalhousie Square by means of a new road 84 
feet wide which the Trust proposes to construct 
between Mission Row and Mangoe Lane, 


In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
in different quarters Of the two large 
arks one is named Chittaranjan Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chitpore, open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 156 bighas respectively, 
The Cossipore-Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial Jake and the layout of the area surround- 
ing the lake has been taken in hund. Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Chittaranjan 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened, 


Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested area to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme is known as 
Meydapati, Scheme No. XXVII. 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of J th Ghat has been completed sojthat 
there is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. The widening of Maniktala Ro 
between vpper Circular Road and Maniktala 
Bridge which has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which will 


Calcutta Improvement Trust, 


The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction; 
acquisition of land was completed and drainage 
and road construction work commenced ; surplus 
lands are now ready for sale; the in 
pursuance of its policy of “carrying out 


ad schemes in the centre of the town and in the 


suburbs simultaneously, so as to have as 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential buildings to meet the needs of thor 


y 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the displaced from overcrowded areas in the centie 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala. Another;of the town has also framed a_ schene 
important scheme which is now complete is the | known as Scheme No. XXXIII forthe improw- 


new 60 ft. road between Derpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah. 


The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
ee ear ar Act, 1931, which empowers the 
oard of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
& new or widened street instead of acquiring the 
proneyee has made it financially possible for 
e Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the improvement of 
Barabazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Barabazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied. Itis being 
ublished under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
provement Act. Another scheme to which 
the new Act is to be applied is the woes 
of a short len of Darmtolla Street and i 
will be interes to see how the methods 
of assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice, 


ment of another section of the undeveloped ara 
between Russa Road and the Lake Distrit. 
This too has received sanction of Governmat 
| and land acquisition is in progress. 


To the east of the city, several new roals 
have been constructed in Scheme No. VINO 
(New Ballygunge Road—Park Circus to Od 
Ballygunge Koad). They are now open jo 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfacid 
| with asphalt. Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electricity. Th) 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circula 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Roa 
Entally, is a pressing need, but the work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
n the execution of this scheme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buildings proceeds. The 
utilisation of highly-improved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
ae essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 


The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 


The Suburban Areas to the South and south- | Street bya broad thoroughfare has commenced. 


cast of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under- 
taken. 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring gt ena 2 crores c.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 160 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowringhee 
to Tollygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft. wide Hast to West road, 
‘rom Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed, 


Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with ther surrounding the main lake, 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with aspbalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the eve Sites for 
Club houses adjoining the main have been 
allotted to several clubs. Excavation has been 
continued in a new section of the lake which is 
to be attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Oo., 
Ltd., have now extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along New Sewer Road to Bally- 


unge Station. 


Several Open spaces and Squares have | 


The Trust is constructing a large park near Park 
Circus, Scheme No. VIII, known as Eastern 
Park, me 65 bighas. It will have a large 
playing fleld for football and tennis. The 
Gorachand Road Scheme provides for the 
completion of the northern portion of this park 
and the commencement of a wide avenue 
running parallel to Lower Circular Road through 
the outer fringe of Entally. As the scheme 
involved the demolition of a large number of 
bustees, investigations were made to ascertain 
the best means of reducing the displaced bustee 
populaeon as a result of which a Rehousing 

cheme at Christopher Road which will cost the 
Trust Rs. 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs. 1,97,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received the sanction of 
Government. 


The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres. In 1912, Mr. Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, viz., about 9 per cent. of its public open 

which measured about 1,250 acres in 


the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
’ "1 Gardens) to its total Calcutta 
st on a par at that time London 


possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and B am, But about 1,000 


acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 


the Trust had added (including the new lake 
at Dhakuria)—another 250 acres. 


Lastly for the housing of the displaced 


population the Trust has undertaken on a large ing 


scale the following schemes :— 


In the early stage three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes. It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect bastis of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means, 
¢.g., school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class, As many as 1,200 

ople are housed in these chawls, these build- 

8, including land, cost Rs. 2,44,868 and are 
let at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Rs. 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs. 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12’ x 12’ 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central pa 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1931-82 including 
previous year arrear was Rs, 14,770, 


As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
busteés. Two sites with a lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma. 
niktola Municipality, but they failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 


KERBALA TANK LANE RE-HOUSING Se) 
In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 
houses were built. The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the elass of tenante for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 


35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy, : 


however, produced no effect on the letting. 


Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kerbala Tank Re-housing scheme 
had been sold by private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 


Bow STRERT RE-HOUSING SOHEMS.—Seven 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- 
roomed and three-roomed suites have been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 
has proved a striking success. There are 182 
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a for gee rn the Put roe res from 
ese suites 8 1931-82, amounted 
to Ra. 28,786, ares 


PAIKPARA RE-HOUSING SOHEME.—This scheme 
has an area of 86 bighas well laid out in 96 build- 
sites, Further re-housing scheme has not 
been undertaken by the Trust but special facili- 
ties are offered to dishoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
Ment purposes, 


BRIDGES.—Some progress has been made in 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
is hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the gro Ride requirements, 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktals, Narikeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaches on both sides—on the west (in the case 
of Maniktals and Narkeldanga Bridges) ei 
up to Cireular Road. The new bridges of the 

ty will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Sham bazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width. The Chitpore 
Bridge which has been redesigned as a reinforced 
Concrete bridge capable of accommodating four 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow trafic 
is to be commenced during this year and 
should be completed in 1933-84. The Alipore 
Bridge, the reconstruction of which has 
taken in hand, is to have a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollygunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building. The Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 89 and 42 feet, respectively, the roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that is 3 traffic widths. 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 87-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet in width spares only 54 feet (1.6, 6 traffic 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled traffic, 


FINANOIAL.—Capital charges during the year 
1931-82 amounted to Rs. 78.56 lakhs which 
included Rs. 66.28 lakhs spent on‘land acquisi- 
tion and Bs. 10.08 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1931-82 was 
Bs. 12,90,00,000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs, 2,48,50,000 ; 
other Capital receipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and buildings) have yielded Rs. 6,32,37,000 
and the revenue fund from its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans has 
contributed Rs. 4.17 crores to Capita! Works, 
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Bumbay Improvement Trust. 


BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


The transter of the Trust to the Municipality 
has been effected by an Act of Legislature 
called “The City of Bombay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1925 (Bombay Aet No. XVI 
of 1925). By virtue of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and rights belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested in the Muni- 
cipal Corporation for the City of Bombay which 
is referred to as the Board, the President of the 


pal revenues amounting toa definite share in 
the general tax receipte—approximating to 2 
per cent. on assessments and subjuct tono maxi- 
mum, Works are financed out of loans raised by 
the Board. By the close of 1931-82 the Board 
had raised Rg. 16,69 lakhs by Joans and their 
total capital recelpte (including grants of Rs. 64 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Rs. 18,64 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Rs. 126 lakhs on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 


Corporation being also the President of the Board. inthe Trust and Rs. 16,84 lakhs on their acquired 


The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Board ig entrust- 
ed to a committee called the “ Improvements 
Committee” subject to the general control of 
the Board. The Improvements Committee 
consists of eighteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham- 
ber of Commerce, one by Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and one by the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectively. The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern- 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the following :— 


(i) The Directer of Development, Bombay 

(tt) the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 

(i127) the Collector of Bombay, and 

(iv) the Executive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 


and the fourth by Government to represent 
labour from among the members of the Board, 


The Municipal Commissioner has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat, 
but he shall not vote upon or make any proposi- 
tion at the meeting. The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the 
Board subject to confirmation of Government. 
He has the same right of being present at a 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the ssid Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
at such meeting. He exercises genera) supervi- 
sion and control over the acts and ee 
of all officers and servants of the Board in 
matters of executive administration and is 
directly responsible to the Board, 


The specific duties of the Trust are to con- 
atruct new and widen old streets, open out 
erowded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
including thoee required for the Bombay City 
Police. The Trust derives its income from 
certain Government and Municipal lands vested 
inthe Trust and the schemes it has undertaken, 
The Trust receives a contribution from Municl- 


estates and office buildings. The Trust have 
provided in their chawlg accommodation for 
45,000 persons. 


The present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follows:— 


Mr. Meyer Nissim, M.A., Chairman, Impro- 
vements Committee. 

Mr. Ahmed F. Currimbhoy. 

Mr. C0. W. E. Arbuthnot, 0.1.8., B.E., B.A» 
(R.U.I.), JP. 

Mr. B. G. Parelkar. 

Mr. Gordhandas G, Morarji. 

Mr. Jafferbhoy A. Lalljee. 

Mr. Mahomed Suleman Mitha. 

Mr, A. Master, 1.0.8, 

Mr. Mathuradas Canji Matani. 

Mr. Mohanla! M. Desal, B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. E. Moses, M.D., J.P. 

Mr. R. H. Parker. 

Mr. Punjabha! Thackersey. 


Rao Bahadur R. 8. Asavile, J.P., M.L.0. 
Mr. Salebhoy K. Barodawalla, J.P. 

Mr. W.R. 8. Sharpe, M, Inst. T. 

Mr, Sultanall M. Chinoy. 

Sir, Vasantrao A. Dabholkar, K7., 0.B.E. 


Munvipal Commissioner—Mr. H. K. Kirpa- 
lanl, 4.4. (Bom,), B.4. (Oxon.), 1.0.8. 


Chief Officer—Mr. H. B. Shivdasani, o.A. 


(Cantab.), J.P. 

Chief Accountant—Mr. E. B, Bharucha 
(acting). 

Estate Agent—Mr. H. G@, Mhatre, 1.0.3,, 
A.M.LE, 


Executive Engineer-—Mr. D. N. Baria, 1.0.5. 
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Ine administration of the affairs of the ire subject in a greater degree than those of 
larger porte (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kasacht, nunicipal bodies to the control of Government, 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vested by law in At all the ports the European members cons 
bodies specially constituted for the purpose. stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
Toey have wide powers, but their proceedings consista mainly of European members. 


Figures for 1980-31 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden isexcluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the following table :— 





a Income. Expenditure, SPHEe. 

Bs. Rs. | Rs, 
Calcutta de is ‘ee ia - 2 ,88,73,490 3,34,74,486 24,75,58,057 
Bombay - sia ey ee ee 2,67,88,730 2,80,60,144 22,09,74,000 
Madras oa A, . ay es 38,07,647 38,388,530 1,68,42,099 
Karachi se or ste as 2% 78,21,206 74,44,345 4 24,569,000 
Rangoon... oe es - os 80,72,445 80,95,416 5,61,61,170 
Chittagong .. et ee ae ae 7,388,312 8,38,152 # 22,52,051 





* Tocludes the first instalment of Rs. 15 lakhs and the second instalment of Rs, 6 lakhs 
of a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs from the Government of Bengal. 


CALCUTTA. 
The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
are as follows ‘— Calcutta.—Mr. D. J. Cohen. 

- | Nominated by Government.—Capt. L.W. RB. T: 
Mr. ‘I, H. Eiderton , Chairman. Turbett, 0.B.E., B.1.M.; Sir George L. Colvin, 0.B., 
Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman and 0.M.c,, 3.8.0.; Mr. H. A. M. Hannay; Mr. V. 

Traffic Manager, E. D. Jarard ; Mr. W. Js Ward, 
isctea bu tha Bengal Chianberef Commerce=> 2° PT meipaloliicers at the Arust are— 


Mr, J. §. Henderson, Mr. G. W. Leeson, Mr. Trafic Manager.—Mr. W. A. Burns. 
M.A. Hughes, Mr. K. J. Nicolson, Mr. 8. D. 
Gladstone, Mr, J. Reid Kay. Chief Accountant.—Mr. J. Dand, C.A. 
Chief Engineer.—Mr. J. BR. Rowley, A.K.¢, 
Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association— > 108t. ©-%. 
Mr. 0. H. Pratt. Deputy Conservator.—Commander ©. V. L. 


Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of N°TCOCK: 0-BE., BX. 


Commerce.—Mr. 8. C. Ghosh, Mr. Nalini Ranjan _tt. 
Sarkar, Mr. J. C, Banerjee. ‘i i rey ie Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnet, M.8., 


Blected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce.— Consulting Engineer and Londo ; Agent.--Mr, 
Mr, G. L. Mehta. J. Angus, M. Inst. 0.B. 
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Luv trattic igures and the income co the 1rust tol tne last fifteen years are as tollows.— 











Docks. Jetties. Stream. Nett tonnage 
Year. of shipping 
General Coal Imports | Imports |Exports. |Importa. eee os 
Exports Exporte 
Tons Tons Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons, Tons. Rs. 
1914-15 | 920,659) 2,633,805} 700,133| 917,978 8,714,344 | 1,44,50,849 
1915-16 | 1,054,985) 1,610,645] 570,997) ‘788,481 2,967,798 | 1,59,35,456 
1916-17 | 1,185,159] 1,994,528) 444,210! 686,010 2,804,880 | 1,57,28,482 
1917-18 995,112} 1,014,993} 363,383} 633,693 2,094,011 | 1,58,89,175 
1918-19 | 1,097,562) 1,333,285] 482,403] 575,833 2,292,462 | 1,90,53,518 
1919-20 | 1,146,479) 2,264,976] 653,066} 713,746 2,941,846 | 2,23,55,614 
1920-21 | 1,138,719) 3,046,400| 413,357} 685,080 4,017,514 | 2,66,08,088 
1921-22 974,783) 1,687,222) 697,361] 622,411 3,446,021 | 2,19,17,042 
1922-23 | 1,414,166] 1,174,041) 304,109) 680,053 3,536,722 | 2,64,75,522 
1923-24 | 1,722,305] 1,825,801] 221,035] 761,920 8,621,243 | 2,60,89,027 
1924-25 | 1,779,054) 1,495,915] 290,412) 874,714 3,845,788 | 2,78,28,864 
1925-26 | 1,494,442] 1,796,409) 352,714] 951,442/2,231,637| 1,601,941) 3,887,560 | 8,21,27,748 
1926-27 | 1,465,854) 2,476,794) 455,577) 963,297|2,344,800| 1,518,885) 4,177,118 | 8,12,02,188 
1927-28 | 1,837,371] 2,817,443] 480,367] 1,007,917]2,689,187] 1,606,728] 4,638,569 | 3,38,82,124 
1928-29 | 1,750,969) 2,644,256/1,164,631| 1,049,668/2,524,201/ 1,706,559; 4,818,831 | $,41,82,720 
1929-30 | 1,985,042; 3,016,185) 853,452; 829,902/2,539,653) 1,646,032) 4,985,999 | $.43,98,110 
1930-31 | 1,440,371] 2,389,393) 616,844| 553,317/2,145,837/1,552,502| 4,881,953 | 2,80,73,400 
BOMBAY. 
BoOaRD OF TRUSTEES.—Nominated by Govern- The following are the principal officers 
ment.i—Mr. W. R. S. Sharpe, M. INst. T. of the Trust :— 
Welwyn: mS! Op, Daoy Bani) Mr Byeu Dy oMNemen— Vacant. 
, , ecrelary, N. M. Morris, Deputy Secretary, 


Munawar; Mr. C. W. E. Arbuthnot, O.LE., A. S. 


Mr. F(. K. ani, 1.0.8.; Mr. W. W. Nind; » M.A., Bar-at-Law. 


Major-(teneral H. Neediiam, 0.B., 0.M.G., D.8.0. ; 
Mr. M. W, Brayshay and Mr. A. E. Tylden- 
Pattenson. Elected by the Bombay Chamber iv 
Commerce.—Mr. W. L. Clement; Mr. G. H. 
Cooke Mr. T.E.Cunningham; Mr. W. G. Lely 
and Mr. E. C. Reid. Elected by the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber.—Sir Purshotamdas Tha- 
kurdes, Kt., O.1.5., M.B.E.; Mr. Lakhmidas 
Rowyjee Tairsee; Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas 
Morarji; Mr. Ratilal M. Gandhi and Mr. A, D. 
Shroff. lected by the Bombay Munvcipal 
Corporation.—Mr. Meyer Nissim and Mr. Hoosen- 
ally M. Rahimtoola. Elected by the Mullowners’ 
Asaocution.—Mr. A. Geddis. 


ACOOUNTS DEPARTMENT. 

Chief Acct ,C.P. Gay; Deputy Accit., J. F. 
Pereira, BA, Sr. Asstt. Acctt., W.E McDonnell: 
Asstt Acctis .R O (Collyer; H W. Scott; Junwwr 
Asstt Acctis., A N Moos, O. Hyde and RB. 
Cour Palais, Casheer, V. D. Jog; Ry. Audst Ins- 
pectors, M. J Murzello, R. B. Mhatre, Sundi., 
Establishment Branch, A RB. Javeri. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 


Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett, M8e, M. Inst 
O£., M.I., Mech. E.; Deputy Chief Engineer, A. 
Hale-White, M.A,, MIO.E Ezecutwe Enguneers, 
G E.Terrey,AM..1.0.2, J. A. Rolfe; Senior 
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ar Pridedabee P. E. 
6 eo urveyor, 
L. Everatt, AM.L0.B., H. N. 
Chief Dra L. B. Andrew, 


z.: Personal Asst. to the Chief 


Hawkins ; Mechanical Superintendent, BR. B. Mc_ 
Gregor, A.M.LM.E.; Asstt. Mechanical S n- 
,B.C. Sharpe, AM.LM.B., 8. J. Watt, 


M.LL.E., D. ¥. Kohli and A. C. Strelley, M.I. 


Mar. E.; Chief Foreman, B. Shaw. 


DOCKS DEPARTMENT. 


Docks Manager, C. N. Rich, 8.4,; iid 
Templeton and F. Seymour Williams, D.8.0. ; 


Docks Managers, F. A. Borissow, W. 


Deputy Manager (Office), P. A. Davies; 4s 


Vazifdar, L.0.E.» | 

Bsc. (Glas.), AM.L0.E., XE. 

Baria, 1.0.E.; 
MI. struct. Bana, M.B., M.B.0.8. (South District’. Dr. A. D. 


Engineer, T. B. Karkhana 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunan, 
B.A., M.D., B. COh.; Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. 


walla, M.B.B.S. (North District); Super- 
en , Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
LM, @ 8. 


The revenue of the Trust in 1931-32 amounted 
to Rs. 2,32,41,709 and the expenditure to 
Ra. 2,54,34,049. The result of the year’s working 
was a deficit of Rs. 22,68,980 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs. 76,640 under Pilotage Account, which 
has been transferred to the Vessels Replacement 


Docks Managers, 1st and 2nd Grade, BE. C. Jolley, fund. The balance of the Revenue Reserve 


A. Mattos, 
Kail, D. L. Lynn, © 


L. EB. Walsh, F. J. Warder, E. J, Fund 


at the close of the year amounted 


Rs. 46,25,200, The aggregate capital 


. O. A. Martinez, P. B. 
Fenner. Nanabhoy Framji, Ardeshir Maneckji expenditure during the year was Rs. 10,49,709. 


and J. M. Duarte; Cash Supervisor, T. 
D’Silva; Cashier, Robert Fernandes. 


RAILWAY DEPARTMENT. 


Railway" Manager, D. G. M. Mearne; Deputy 
Railway Managers, A. F. Watts and H. A. 
Gaydon; Asstt. Railway Managers, 8. G. N. Shaw, 
P. M. Boyce and M.E.A. Kizilbash; Asstt. 
Traffe Supdt., W. H. Brady; Offee Supdt., 
Subrahmanya Raghunathan. 


PORT DEPARTMENT. 


Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Kinch, 
D.8.0., B.IM. (Retired); Senior Dock Master, 
Alezandra Dock, C. H. Crole-Rees ; Dock Master, 
Alexandra Dock, E. G. Worthington ; Dock Mas- 
ter, Victoria Dock, N.E. Davidson ; Dock Master, 
Prince’s Dock, F. W. Lloyd; Port Department 
Inspector and Supdt. of Police, Bombay Port 
Trust Harbour Patrol, W. P. Bigg; Office Supdt., 
Moses Samuel. 


PILOT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Harbour Master, R. Walker; Master Pilots, 
J. W. Hart and C,T. Willson. 


Pirots, J. L. Williams, G. England, C. B. M. 
Thomas, J. 8. Nicholson, B. C. Vint, A. M. 
Thomson, H. W. L. T. Davies, H. H. Church, 
W.E. Brown, W. L. Friend, R. H. Friedlander, 
hits c SuShenanG, H. Lloyd Jones and J. 
Oo e 


LAND AND BUNDERS DEPARTMENT. 


Manager, F. H. Taylor, F.S.1., M.R.S.1.; 
Deputy Manager, B.C. Durant; Personal Asstt., 
R. G. Deshmukh, B.A., LL.B.; Offices Supdt., 
W. O’Brien ; Asstt. Managers W. H. Cummin 
and C. P. Watson; Chief Inspector, G. C. 
Battenberg; Head Clerk, D. A. Pereira. 


STORES DEPARTMENT. 


Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees: 1st Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statistical Supdt., H. L. Barrett. 


The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs. 21,84,76,466. 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
abel official year aggregated Rs. 204 crores 
ue. 


@.The number of steam and square-rigged 
vessels which during recent years have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
have remained for unloading and loading in the 
harbour stream :— 


Year, Number. Tonnage. 
nett. 
1911-12 ee 1,519 2,767,913 
1916~17 ee 2,112 5,031,572 
1921-22 ee 2,123 4,895,968 
1922~23 e- 1,907 4,429,268 
1923-24 .. 2,044 4,661,904 
1924~25 - 1,890 4,500,636 
1925-26 . 1,894 4,570,088 
1926-27 - 1,842 4,886,812 
1927-28 .. 2,027 4,864,844 
1928-29 -- 1,966 4,828,376 
1929-30 «, 1,965 4,895,326 
1930-31 .. 1,970 4,778,492 
1931-32 . 1,866 4,588,577 
The two dry docks were occupied during 


the year 1981-32 by 137 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 507,722 which was less than the 
previous year by 10,061 tons. 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the Deputy Chief Engineer.—H. A. L. French, 
Port of Karachi are as follows :— M, Inst. 0.E, 


Chairman.—E. M. Duggan, B.S0., M. Inst. 0.2, 
Mir Ayub Khan, Barrister-at-Law, (Vte- 
Chairman, elected by the Board) appointed 
by Government, 


Appointed by Government.—G., N. Bower, B.A.» 


(Collector of Customs); F. R. Hawkes, 
0.B.E,, (Divisional Superintendent, North 


Chief Accountant,—B., A, Inglet, B,A., 0.4. 


Trafic Manager—A. A. L. Flynn, V.D., 
0.M.Z.8, 


Deputy Conservator.—J, A. Scarr. 

Chief Storekeeper.—R. A. Donde. 
Secretary.—L. J. Mascarenhas. 

Revenue receipts and expenditure of the Port 


Western Railway); Major A.G. Armstrong, of Karachi for the year 1931-32 :— 


Pde M.G., Sind Independent Revenue receipts Rs. 63,67,000. Revenue 
ee Expenditure Rs. 73,46,000. Deficit Rs. 9,79,000. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce.-— Reserve Fund Bs. 44,165,000. 

W. D. Young, (Cooper & Young); G. 8. SHIPPING 

Taunton, (Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.); ING, 

G. H. Raschen, (Forbes Forbes Campbe Number of vessels which entered the Port 

& Co., Ltd.); A. 8. Micrulachi, (Ralli during the year 1931-32 exclusive of vessels 

Brothers, Ltd.). put back and fishing boats was 3,314 with a 
Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchanis’ ae - pei eee ie ner : pet auern 

Association.—Lala_ Jagannath Ralaram, of 9) kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 
.SC,; Manoobhail Doongursee. 8 
B.SC.; 2,278,390 against 970 and 2,464,851 respectively 
Elected by the Buyers’ and Shippers’ Chamber.— in the previous year, Of the 912 steamers 

Jamshed Nusserwanji; C. A. Buch, B.A. 719 were of British Nationality. 


: ee The imports during the year totalled 711,000 

Elected by the Karachi Municipality.—Tikam- kang 4 , 
uma arr ew gainst 913,000 tons in the previous year, 
oo 1, M.4. (Oxon), Barrister-at The shipments were 915,000 tons in 1931-32 


against 916,000 in 1980-31, 
The Principal Officers of the Port Trust :— The total volume of imports and exports 


Chief Engineer ——-W. FP. Shepherd-Barron, was 1,626,000 tons against 1,829,000 tons in the 
M.O., M. Inst. 0.5. previous year, 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 


the Port of Madras :— 


Officials —G. G. Armstrong, 0.B.E., M.C., V.D., 
M. Inst. T. (Chairman and Traffic Manager). 
©. R. Watkins, 0.1.5. (Collector of Customs). 
Capt. B. Gordon, B.1.M. (Presidency Port 
Officer). 

Non-Officials—(1) Nominated by Government 
Mr. H. N. Colam; Sir Percy Rothera, Kt., 
O.B.E., M.Inst, 0.E., I.M.I.E, 

Representing Chamber of Commerce, Madras— 
Mr, W. O. Wright; Mr. D. M. Reid; Mr. G. 
A. Bambridge; Mr. R. D, Denniston. 

Representing Southern India Chamber of 

ommerce, Madras.—M. R. Ry. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettiyar Avergal, The 
Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswamy 
Chetty Garu, 0.1.3. 

Representing Madras Trades Association.— 
Mr. J. M. Smith; Mr. W. W. Ladden. 

Revresenting Southern India Skin & Hide 

erchants’ Association.—_M. R. Ry. Diwan 


Bahadur M. Balasundaram Naidu Garu. 
Representing Madras Piece-Goods Merchants’ on Revenue Account from all sources 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer. —S, W. Whites 
M.I, Mar, E., A.M.N.IA, 

Assistant Engineers —V. Dayananda Kamath 
B.A., B.E., 5, Nagabushanam, B.A., M.E., 
A.I.E.E, 

Assistant Engineer(Electrical.}—K. Subramania 
Aiyar, M.E., Grad. LE.E, 

Deputy Traffic Manager.—J.G. Lord (on leave). 

Assistant Traffic Manager —F. W. Stooke; 
James Chance, (on leave); M. 8. Venkatra- 
man, B.A.; L. A. Abraham, B.A., F.O.1, 

Chief Accountants—Rao Bahadur 8, Narayana 
oats. Avl., M.A.(on leave); G. Venkatraya 

al, M.A. 


Deputy Chief Accountants.—V. Sundararaman- 
julu Chettiar (on leave), R. Rangaswami 
Aiyar, B.A. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering).—V. 
Mathuswami Alyar, B.A. 

Office Manager.—G. M. Ganapathi Alyar. 


The receipts of the Trust during the year 
were 


Association.—_M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur P. Rs. 33,60,109 as against Rs. 38,07,647 in 1980-31 
C. Ayyanna Chetty Garu. ; and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 

Principal Officers are:—Chief Engineer.— Re. 82,67,262 of which a sum of Rs, 80,000 
W. Fyffe, M.Inst. 0.E., M.1, Struct. E. represents the amount transferred from revenue 

Executive Engineer:—G. P. Alexander, A.M. balances to the credit of certain reserve funds 
Inst. ©.E. (on leave). Rao Bahadur K. created in 1928-29, 774 vessels with an aggre. 
Ganapathi Kudwa Avergal, B.4., B.C E. gate net registered tonnage of 2,690,008 tons 
(on leave). called at the port during the year against last 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer.—Major year’s figure of 820 vessele with a net registered 
E. G. Bowers, M.C., M.LE.E., A.J.B.0, tonnage of 2,968,056 tons, 
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RANGOON. 


The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members— 


Appointed by Government.—J. A. Cherry; 
O.LE., M.L.¢c., (Chairman); T. Cormack, 
0.A.; Commander L. 8. Wadeson, B.1.M., 
(Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment) ; and A, QO. Deas. 


Ez-officto.—Messrs. H. L. Stevenson, B.A., 
1.0.8., (Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust); F. Buckney, B.A. (Collector of 
Customs); and B. M. Crosthwaite, Vv. D. 
(Agent, Burma Railways). 


Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce.— 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet; A. A. Bruce, (vice 
C. G. Wodehouse, on leave); K. B. Harper 
and The Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Glass. 


Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association.— 
E. A. Heath. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce.— 
Tan Po Aye, B.A., M.L.0., Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce.—S. N. Haji and one seat vacant. 


Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce.— 
U. Thein Maung, B.A., M.M.F., M.L.C., (Vice- 
Chairman). 

Elected by the Rangoon Municipal Corporce 
tion.—U Thin Maung. 

Principal officers are :— 

Secretary.—C. Witcher. 


tonnage of goods 


Chief Accountant.—D. H. James, A.C.A. 


Port Engineer —W. D. Beatty, B.A., B.A.1. 
A.M, Inst. 0.2, 


Deputy Conservator —H. N. Gilbert. 
Traffic Manager.—E. J. B, Jeffery. 


Port Surveyor —Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
R. N, (Retd.). 


The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1931-82 
were :— 


Rs, 
Income 75,67,478 
Expenditure 78,58,757 


The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 5,68,48,517. The balance (inclu- 
ding investments at cost) at the credit of the 
different sinking funds on 31st March 1982 was 
Rs, 2,19,59,738. 


The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon during 
the year 1981-82 was 5,162,371 tons of which 
1,300,736 tons were imports, 3,838,872 tons 
exports and 22,768 tons transhipment. The 
ssed over the Commissioners 
premises during the year amounted to 1,586,398 


tons. The total number of vessels (excluding 


Government vessels) entering the port was 
1,880 with a total net registered tonnage of 
4,578,487 showing an increase of 51 in the num- 
ber of vessels and of 1,64,025 tons in the net 


tonnage as compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 


Theconstruction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 


The chief exports are tea and jute and imports 
plece-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 


FOREIGN TRADE 1981-82 Rs. (Lakhs), 
Imports a3 ‘os »- (a) 82.01 
Exports (b) 621.98 

COASTING TRADE 1931-82. 

Imports (c) 287.28 
Exports (zd) 68.86 


PORT COMMISSIONERS. 
Chairman.—A. R. Leishman, 0.15., V.D. 


Vice-Chairman.—A. 8. Hands, 1.0.8. 


Commissioners —Commander E. M. Bayfield, 
R.1.M, ;A. N, Sattanathan, H.S. R. Boyagian, 
I, M. Hooper, J. W. G. Horne, A, P. Muir, 
Dawood Soleiman Vaid, Rai Upendralal 
Roy Bahadur, B.L., Suresh Chandra 
Moulvi Amanat Khan, B.L. 


De 


erjee, 


ty Conservator and Secretary to the Port 
ommissioners.—Commander E, M. Bayfield, 
R.1.M. 


Port Engineer.—F. J. Green, B.80., A.M.1.0.E., 
M.I.M.E., M.I, Struct. E, 


Vessels can be accommpdated at five jetties 
which are fitted with modern equipment and 
capable of quick despatch, 


Night Pilotage is being instituted. 


Considerable improvement in the depths of 
the navigable channels of the Karnafuli river 
has been effected by dredging operations and 
river training works, Further training works 
are now being carried out, and vessels upto 
a draft of 25 feet can be piloted In and out, 
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Education. 


indian education is unintelligible except 
through ita history. Seen tnus, it affords the 
Bpectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
de persons of learning have in the past devo- 

their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the inteli- 
gentsia are in point of numbers at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are more highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the pasaing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Provinces, 
in favour of the expansion of primary education 
among the masses, 


The Introduction of Western Learning 
—In the early days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature cf the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
a8 possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus ‘‘to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary mars of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.” 


It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Koy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 


and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 


grow apace. Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public Instraetion in Bengal reported 


that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A_ still more 
remarkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach ‘‘ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe.” 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
ita branches. 


Another impetus to the introduction of wea- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in Indin by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta, In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group of missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, the 
hi School (afterwards College) was founded 
n 4. 


Lord William Bentinck’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
the somuwhat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the veraacuilars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointmenta should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans stil] held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them, Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked ry bias among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co- ; and in many o€ 
the vinces of India a great im 
educational advance among the M a 


| madan community is now noticeanle. 


Growth of English Education. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch tn Indian educational! history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854, Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
educat'on imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was distarded The new policy was boldly 
“*to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be cunsidered the greatest curse of the 
country ” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very maternally from the 
Departments of the present day ‘Lhe despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schoole and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of granvu3-in-aid to private institutions 
**Such a system as this, placed in allits degrees 
under efficent inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education im 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people ’’ 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service on an impartial basis it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education , and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho 
lars, but corporations of administrators they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates thev 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
80 far as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy * and their students were 
encouraged not to value traiming for its own 
Bake but as a means for obtaming marketable 
qualifications In certain {important respects 
the recommendations {n the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts, they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
tiniversity chairsforadvanced stidy They were 
aware cf the dangers of & too literary course of 
instruction; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 

-.-.and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which arenow being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the high 
school and intermediate stages of education. 


The Reforms of 1902-4. 


In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
its investigation was followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universites over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder the Gov- 
ernment retayned the power of cancelling any 
appomtment and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and of uspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lymg outside those boun- 
daries Neither the Commissjon nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
Thev did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselvea only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 


Statement of Educational Progress in British INDIA. 
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1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-80, | 1980-31. 
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Educational Expansion. 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India pees eda be [ The present Educational Commissioner is Mr- 


Indian Educational Policy.—The 
Universities Act of 1904 was followed by two 


important resolutions of the Government of 
India on Indian Educational Policy—one in 1904 
and the other in 1913. The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in  eharacter 
and reviewed the state of education 
in all its departments. The following 
passage from it summarises the intentions 


of Government :——“ The progressive devolution 
of primary, secondary and collegiate;education 
upon private enterprise and the continuous 
withdrawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally 
been acted upon. But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education. In withdrawing 
from direct management it is further essential 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection, over 
all public educational institutions.” The 
comprehensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 

ears by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education. The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alwa, the 
establishment of additional but smaller Uni- 


versities of the teaching type; it reaffirmed the | 


policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the 
amounts of grants-in-aid; and it insisted on 
proper attention being paid to the formation 
of character in the education given to scholars 
of all grades. It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
instruction in hygiene ; the necessity for medical 
inspection; the provision of facilities for 
research ; the need for the staffing of the girls’ 
Schools by women teachers and the expansion 
of facilities for the training of teachers. The 
policy outlined in 1913 materially aecelerated 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
ie delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
ar. 


Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
ap office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was Sir Harcourt Butler. In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Sir Fazl-1-Husain and Mr. G. 8S. Bajpai 
are the present Member and Secretary, rea- 
ee ' The Department an educa- 
fonal adviser styled Educational Commissioner. 








F. K. Clark, M.a., 1.2.8. 


Calcutta University Commission.—The 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of India issued 4 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners. 


The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report :— 


(1) High schools fail to give that breadth of 
training which the developments of the 
country ana new avenues of employment 
demund. 

(tt) [he intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation, 

(iii) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities {as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 


| for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 


sity, for the control of secondary and intermes 
diate educationin Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal: but it 


of a wider application. Committees were 
consequently appointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission. In the 


| United Provinces two committees were appoint. 


ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to contro] secondary and intermediate 
education, 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperia] Legislative 
Councilin March 1920 mentioned 1n detail else- 
where. It is remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission has been the Calcutta University 
itself. In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected. 


The Reforms Act.—The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration in India. Education is now & 
‘transferred ’ subject in the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
The education of Europeans is a ‘ Provineial 
reserved’ subject, i.c., it isnot within the charge 
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of the Minister of Education ; and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still] reserved matters relatin 

to Universities like Aligarh, Benares an 

Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declared by the Governor-General in Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs’ Colleges and of 
all institutions maintained by the Governor- 
Generalin Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 


Hartog Committee on Education.—The most 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India. The report of 
the Committee constitutes a valuable document 
on the present state of education in India, 


Lindsay Commission.—Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed by the 
International Missionary Council to investigate 
the various problems connected with the higher 
education provided by the various Missionary 
bodies working in India. It was presided over 
by Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College 
Oxford. The report of this Commission has 
also been published. 


Administration.—The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself is an elected member, has bronght 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces, Generally speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister in all the provinces of India, Generally 
speaking education, excluding European educa- 
tion, is not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister; certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister. He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education. The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is in part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
education have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the Universities in those 
provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies. Institutions 
under private management are controlled b 
Government and by local bodies by “ recogni- 
tion” and Lh ine payment of grants-in-aid, 
with the assistance of the inspecting staffs em- 
ployed by Government and in rarer cases by 
ocal bodies. 


Educational Services.—Until recently, the 
educational organisation in India consisted 
mainly of three services—(i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (t%) the Provincial Educational 
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Service, and (iii) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions—the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India. These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recruit was higher by approximately 50 per cent. 
than the pay of the Indian recruit, Gradually 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. Later as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment. The Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and & 
number of posts, generally with their Indian 
incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted a 
considerable Indianisation of the superior 
educational services in India. It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
should on an average be 60 per cent. of the 
total strength, excluding the posts in Burma. 


In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India. The Commis- 
sion recommended that “for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services which operate 
in transferred fields. The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be recruited by local Governments”. 
The Commission further recommended in regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans who may in future be recruited. 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
in these technical departments and that quali- 
fled Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State’. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of its existing 
members, the history of the service which has 
had a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 


The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may be gene- 
tally remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 

orm, they consist of two main classes—class 
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I into which the existing Indian Educational | 


Services have been merged for the time being, 
and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. : 
The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1919. Communal interests have influenced 


recruitment, and in some places they hav® 
influenced promotions also, in a direction which 
has not alwavs tended towards service content- 
ment. But these results are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincia) and 
local authorities and will forsome time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Statistical Progress. 
The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 


the growth and expansion of education in India 


(a) STUDENTS. 





In Recognised Institutions. | 


Year, 


Males. Females. 





1906-07... ..  . | 4,164,832! 579,648 


1911-12 .. oe ». 5,253,065 875,660 
1916=17 .. en ».| 6,050,840; 1,156,468 
1921-22 ,, ee ~e | 6,401,434) 1,340,842 
1926-27 .. es -» | 8,777,739, 1,751,611 


1927-28 .. ..  ..| 9,260,266! 1,899,890 
1928-29... ..  ../ 9 15,109! 2,082,388 
| 9,149:853, 11,898,602| 10,256,914, 2,258,219} 12,515,126 


1929-30 .. ‘e ~.| 9,748,749 


1930-81 .. ee .. | 9,796,683! 2,260,154 12,056,837| 10,318,493 2,375,508 





In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 


| 
Total. | Males. Females. | Total. 


645,028] 5,388,682 
952,539; 6,780,721 
1,230,419: 7,851,946 
1,418,422) 8,381,401 


4,744,480| 4,743,604 
6,128,725| 5,828,182 
7,207,308| 6,621,527 
7,742,275] 6,962,979 
10,529,350] 9,315,140} 1.842,356/ 11,157,496 
11,160,156| 9,778,737! 1,906,445] 11,775,222 
11,547,497| 10,028,086! 2,137,753! 12,165,889 








12,689,086 


{(b) EXPENDITURE. 


Year 


1906-07 ae ee ee 
1911-12 ee ee ee es ee te 


1916-17 ee 

1921-22 oe = ee 

1926-27 

1927-28 oe . ae ie 

1928-29 dvi - 

1929-30 oe ee . oe ee ee 
198¢-$81 oe oe 


In 1929-80, the total expenditure on 
education in Britleh India amounted to 
Re. 28,81,61,446 of which 48 1 percent. came 
from Government funds, 15°5 percent. from 
District Board and Municipal funds, 21 7 per 
eent, from fees and 14°7 per cent, from all other 
sources, 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Rs. 23-7-0 asfollows: to Government funds 
Rs. 11-4-7, to local funds Rs. 8-10- , to fees 
Rs. 5-1-7 and tO other sources Rs, 3-7-5. 

The following table provides an interesting 
and valuable comment on the state of education 





| Total expenditure on 
education in British India, 


| 
| Public Funds. Total, 


Rs. Rs 

2,96,34,574 5,59,03,673 

4 4,05,23,072 7,85, 92,605 
6,14,80,471 11,28,83,068 
11,49,61,178 18,37,52,969 

.. | 15,69,23,968 24,58,47,572 
16,45,80,915 25,82,78,819 
17,12,24,514 27,07,82,253 

| 17,50,08,644 27,42, 82,018 
17,9926248 | 29.31,61,446 


in India in 1926-27. Although the statistical 
return- show more than 11 millions of pupils 
at school, it will be sean that over 76 per cent. 
of these are in the lower primary stage; and it 
may safely be deducted that over 89 per cent. 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
courses, the total number of pupils at schoo! is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education 
and a eounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period «pent at school. [This table is compiled 
every five years; the figures for 1931-32 are not 
yet available.) 
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The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 


following table — 


Types of Institutions 








1931 | 
Recognised Institutions 

Universities 16 
Arts Colleges 244 
Professional Colleges 73 
High Schools 3 036 
Middle Schools 10 545 
Primary Schools 204 384 
Special Schools 8891 | 
Total of Recognised Institutions 227189 
Unrecognised Institutions 34879 

Grand total of all Institutions 262 068 





Primary Education —The primary schools” 


are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipahties In 1911, the late 
Mr G K Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Legislative Council for a modified system of 
compulsorv primary education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons In recent years, eight pro- 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Lduca- 
tion Acts authorising the introduction of com- 
Pulsory education bv local option Bombay 
led the way in this matter by a private Bill 
which was pissed into law in February 1918 
The other private Bills which followed were 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, of Bengal pasped in May 1919 and of the 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919 Of 
the Government mesures, the Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces 
Act in Mav 1920 the Madras Act in December 
1920 and the Assam Actin 1925 The City 
of Bombay Primary Education Act of 
1920 extends generally the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to introduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed a new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and contrul of primary education 
inthe Bombav Presidency The Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education Act 
applies, in the first instance, to municipalities, 
but is capable of extension to rura) areas 
Bove only are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts 
while the Centra] Provinces Act 1s capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Actes are 
applicable to both sexes The United Provinces 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 
Act in 1926 mz the United Provinces District 
Boards Primary Educition Act Tt allows 
the District Boardsto introduce compulsion 
within their areas All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines If a local body at 
a special meeting convened forthe purpose 
decides bv a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction of compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, 1t may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval,a scheme to 


12 


Number of Institutions 


| Number of Scholars 











1930 | 1931 | 1930 
Ly 8 189 9 927 
241 66 837 70,487 
72 17 002 17 652 
2 944 930) 186 922 880 
10 208 1 306 225 1,323 398 
Booed | © — 9 362 748 9 224 084 
9 257 315 650 331,144 
226 832 | 12 006 837 11,898 602 
34114 632249  —S«»_—=d616 524 
260046 | 12 689 086 12,515,126 





give effect to its decision the scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion 1s made for prolonging the period Pro- 
vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
for special exemption érom attendance in cases 
of bodily infirmity Walking distance to a 
school is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home The employment of children, 
who should be at school, 1s strictly forbidden 
and a small fine 1s imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order The Acts generally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory sha)] 
be free The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision but it 
has recently been amended so a to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage 
ment situated 1m areas where education ts 
compulsory reserving however a number of free 
places tor power puplis in such schools in areas 
where there are no free schools Such in brief 
are the ordimarv provisions of the various 
Provincial Education Acts Local bodies have 
not however shewn aS yet any great alacritv 
iD availing themselves of the opportunity afford 
ed them by these Acts 
Primary Education Committee —A Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1929 to enquire into 
(2) The existing facilities for primary educa 
tion for boys and girlsinthe NN W F P, 
Aymer Merwara and Delhi 
(wz) the possibility of expansion whether on 
voluntary or compulsory basis with special 
regard to the attitude and aptitude of the 
local population and 
(su) the necessity for -providing special 
facilities for the community, generally 
known as ‘untouchables ’, and to make 
recommendations 
This committee reported in 1930 and the 
Government of India passed their orders in 1931 
Rural Education —In 1930 31, there were 
35483 educational institutions for males with 
151 218 scholars and 331 institutions for females 
with 17021 scholars Ihe total expenditure on 
these institutions was Rs 96100421 and 
Rs 8202 558 respectivels 
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Compulsory Education. 


Compulsory Primary Education.—The following table shows the urban and rural areas in 
which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1980-31 :-— 





Areas under “ Compulsion.” 














Province, Acts. 
Urban areas. | Rural areas, 

| Towns, Villages. 

Madras .. |Elementary Education Act, 1920 .. zs 25 206 
( Primary Education (District Municipalities 4 
a ) City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1920 1 os 
Primary Education Act, 1923 5 Ey 5 150 
Bengal .. .. |Primary Education Act, 1919 1 os 
United Provin- JS Primary Education Act, 1919 - ag. 3€ 3 
ces. i. [District Boards Primary Education Act, 1926. | a 378 
Punjab .. |Primary Education Act, 1919 - = 50 2,578 
Bihar and Orissa . 'Primary Education Act, 1919 1 4 
Central Provinces (Primary Education Act, 1920 22 344 
and Berar. 

Assam .. |Primary Education Act, 1925 ss = me ia 
Delhi . (Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) i 1 6 
Total ae 146 8,666 


N.B.—This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 


are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. 


It includes, on the 


other hand, areas in which such schemes have been partially introduced. 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce com pul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 


On the 3lst March 1931, there were 204,384 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taining 9,362,748 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1930-31, amounted to Rs. 8,14,41,917. 


Secondary and High School Education.— 
In 1911-12 there were 1,219 high schools in 
India and in 1930-31 the number had risen 
to 3,036 the number of scholars in the 
former year being 390,881, and in the 
latter year 980,186. Some attempts have 
been made to give a greater bias to- 
wards 2 more practical form of instruction 
in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secon schools, ‘‘ one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non-literary pursuite.’’ 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
In which the more practical subjects may be 
included. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasize the importance of oral tests and 


of schoo! records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces and the Central Proviuces 
the contro] of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school teaving examination is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched. The University 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where- 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion ot schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low 80 that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in 8 number of the better schools in the State. 


There are schools for Ruropeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the contro) of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 


Technical Education, 


education of the domiciled community has prov | 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and {n 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter The difficulty is that Ewropean 
Schools are very remote from the general sys 

tem of education m India But efforts are 
being made to bring these sehools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo Indian boys who may proceed 
to higher education in Indian colleges 


Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The position of Enclish as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative cop 
ference which mets at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medjum which was imperfectly under 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground thatit improved 
the knowledge of English The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive Some 
local authorities have since then approved | 
of schemes providing for the recognition of | 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examimation 1s 
~radually increasing all over Indi. 


Bov Scout Movement —A happy develup 
ment in recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement 1n the public schools whi h 
has had an excellent effect im all provinces in 
(reat ng amongst boys an active sense of good 
discipline As was inevitable the prevailing 
unrest had its effect on the movement but on 
the whole a considerable amount of progress 
was made in spite of difficulties and dis ourage 
ment A fair amount of success attended efforts 
to increase scouting activities in elementary 
schools Bombay also recorded a shijht decrease 
mn the number of Scouts of all hinds which 
numbered 26 218 In this Piesidency as well as 
in the United Provinces § activities were ham 
pered by political disturbance but later on the 
inherent strength of the movement re asserted 
itself 
North West Frontier Province and Bihar and 
Orissa )=6d In the Central Provinces the number 
of scouts of all kinds increased by over 4 000 to 
33 290 and 1t 1s reported that experiments with 
village uplift were undertaken In Bengal nearly 
thousand new boys joined the movement the 
total number of scouts bemg o 338 The 
most notable event however in the annals of 
the movement in India was the International 
Jamboree which was held at Birkenhead in 
Fngland in 1929 and was attended by repre 
sentative contingents of scouts from several 
provinces 


Girl Guide Movement —This movement 1s 
making steady progress There 1s however a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
Instruction In Madras the movement 1s doinz 
well and applications for admussion are very 
numerous n Bengal it 18 unfortunate that 
the movement is not showing satisfactory 
progress at present and in Burma too it suffered 
from constant change of personnel 


Satisfactory progress was made in the 
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Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been ham pered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference of 
parents In the United Provinces schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department In many schools boys were 
trained in first aid and hygiene Inthe NWF 
Province satisfactory progress was made owing 
to healthy co operation of school cuthoritics 
with medical inspectors In Bihar and Orissa 
Several district boards have arranzed for 
inspections of muddle schools under their 
control In Madras some 800 medical men and 
women were employed im the medical inspection 
of schools There 1s however still need for 
adequate facilities for the treatment of children 
suffering from diseases In the Punjab some 
suggestions made by the Committee which sat 
in 1930 have been put into effect Teeth ton 
sils and enlarged spleens account for many of 
the cases among school children 

Intermediate Colleges—One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission s 
recommendations hag been accepted bv the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorvorated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad namely the 
separation of the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of mht schools from the rest of the 
school classes The separated (lasses have been 
combined to,ether and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern 
ment of bengal in 1921 It contams twenty- 
two members of whom seven are elected by the 
Universitv Ihe United Provinces Board was 
(onstituted by an Act passed mm the same year 
It consists of some forty members of 
whom approximately one quarter represent the 
Universities im the Province The Aligarh 
Muslin University his however reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University and the separate 
Intermediate Colleze has been abolished In 
Ajmer Merwara the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Loird which operates in 
Rajputana Central India and Gewahor  Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established inthe Punjab but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University 

Professional and Technical Education — 
A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar 
which has done valuable work Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a_ suitable 
training 10 agriculture- A Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperia 


Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters Among commercial 


colleges the most important is the Syden 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus: 
trial insitutions are dotted aLout India, som: 
maintained by Government, others by munici 
palities or local boards, and others by privati 
bodies. The most important are th 
Victoria Jumlee echnical Institutein Bombay 
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Compulsory Primary Educaton —The following table shows the urban and rural areas in 
which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1930-31 — 


Areas under “‘ Compulsion.” 

















Province Acts 
Urban areas Rural areas, 
Towns Villages. 
Madras Elementary Education Act, 1920 25 206 
( Primary Education (District Municip uities 4 
Bombay Act, 1918) 
} City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1920 1 
Primary Education Act, 1923 5 150 
Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919 1 
United Provin f Primary Education Act, 1919 | 3 
ces , |District Boards Primary Education Act 1926 378 
Punjab Primary Education Act, 1919 50 2,578 
Bihar and Orissa |Primary Education Act, 1919 1 4 
Central Provinces |Primary Education Act, 1920 22 344 
and Berar | 
Assam Primary Education Act, 1925 
Del (Punjab Act extended to Delhi 1925) 1 6 
Total 146 % 666 


N B—This table does not mclude areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 


are under Consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet mtroduced 


It includes, on the 


other hand, areas in which such schemes have keen partially introduced 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause | 
' which was placed under the direction of a Board 


assigned to their diffidence to introduce com pul 
sory edacation to any appreciable extcnt 


On the $lst March 1931, there were 204,384 
recognised primary schoolsin British India con 
taining 9 362,748 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
clagses of secondary schools) The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
vear 1930 31, amounted to Rs 8,14,41,917. 


Secondary and High Schoo! Education.— 
In 1911-12 there were 1,219 high schools in 
India and in 1930-31 the number had msen 
to 3,036 the number of scholars in the 


former year being 390,881, and in the 
latter year 930,186 Some attempts have 
been made to give a_ greater bias to- 


wards a more practical form of instruction 
in these schools The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non literary pursuits ’ 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
inchided Efforts have also been made to 
Improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 


of school records In Madras, this examination, 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made In the 
United Provinces and the Central Proviuces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established u Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior In 
the Punjab the school leaving exammation is 
conducted by a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched The University 
which recognises the schoolshas no money where- 
with to improve them and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni 
tion ot schools and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also 1s very low 80 that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made tn raise the standard of the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placiug them 
in a number of the better schoolsin the State. 


There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools The 


Technical Education. 


education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and {n 1912 a| 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The difficulty {s that furopean 
Schools are very remote from the general sys 

tem of education m India But efforts are 
being made to bring these sehools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
to higher education in Indian colleges. 


Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The position of Engliah as a toreign language 
and as a medium of instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a representative cop- 
ference which mes at Simla in 1917 under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education Member. Although it was generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
through a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of Lnglish medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore inconclusive Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recogmtion of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernac wlar as 
the medium of instruction and examination 18 
gradually increasing all over India 


Bov Scout Movement —A happy develup 
ment im recent years has been the spread of the 
hoy scout movement in the public schools which 
has had an excellent effect in all provinces in 
creating amongst boys an active sense of good 
discipline As was inevitable, the prevailing 
unrest had its effect on the Movement but on 
the whole a considerable amount of progres» 
was made in spite of difficulties and discourage 
ment A fair amount of success attended efforts 
to imcrease scouting activities in elementary 
schools Bombay also recorded a slight decrease 
in the number of Scouts of all kinds whih 
numbered 26,218 In this Presidency as well as 
m the United Provinces activities were ham 
pered by political disturbance but later on thi 
inherent strength of the movement re assertec 
itself Satisfactory progress was made in th 
North West Frontier Province and Bihar an 
Orissa §=In the Central Provinces, the numbe: 
of scouts of all kinds increased by over 4,000 t 
33,290, and it 1s reported that experiments wit! 
village uplift were undertaken In Bengal, nearl: 
thousand new boys joined the movement, th 
total number of scouts being 3,338 Th 
most notable event, however, in the annals o. 
the movement in India was the Internationa 
Jamboree which was held at Birkenhead 1 
England m 1929, and was attended by repr 
sentative contingents of scouts from severi 
provinces. 


Girl Guide Movement —This movement 1 
making steady progress There 1s, however | 
lack of those competent and willing to giv 
Instruction In Madras, the movement 1s doin; 
well and applications for admission are ver" 
numerous In Bengal, it is unfortunate that 
the movement is not showing satisfactor 
progress at present, and in Burma too it suffere: 
from constant change of personnel. 
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Medical Inspection.— Arrangements have 
een made for medical inspection of scholars 
nit progress has been ham pered by the shortage 
f funds and the continued indifference of 
arents In the United Provinces, schools are 
ow inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Jepartment In many schools, boys were 
Tained in first aid and hygiene Inthe N WF, 
°rovince, satisfactory progress was made owing 
0 healthy co operation of school cuthoritics 
vith medical inspectors In Bihar and Orissa, 
everal district boards have arranged for 
inspections of muddle schools under their 
sontrol. In Madras some 800 medical men and 
women were employed in the medical inspection 
f schools There is, however, still need for 
\dequate facilities for the treatment of children 
‘uffering from diseases In the Punjab, some 
juggestions made by the Committee which sat 
in 1930 have been put into effect Teeth ton 
ils and enlarged spleens account for many of 
he cases among school children 

Intermediate Colleges—One important 
Dart of the Calcutta University Commission’s 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
‘econstitutin; that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation of the mtermediate classes from the 
‘phere of university work and of the two top 
‘lasses of night schools trom the rest of the 
school classes The separated «lasses have been 
‘combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred trom the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
Universitv area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921 It contains twenty- 
two members of whom seven are elected by the 
University Ihe Umted Provinces Board was 
onstituted by an Act passed in the Same year. 
It consists of some forty members of 
whom approximately one quarter 1epresent the 
Universities im the Province The Aligarh 
Mushin University has however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abohshed In 
Ajmer Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates m 
Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior  Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are affihated 
to the Punjab University 

Professional and Technical Education.— 
A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Pusa in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a_ suitable 
framing im agriculture A Royal Commussion 
on Agriculture has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 


Council of Agricultural Research has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 


colleges, the most important is the Syden- 
ham College ot Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial insitutions are dotted aLout India, some 
maintained by Government, others by maunici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most tfmportant are the 
Victoria Jubslee Fechnical Institutein Bombay 
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The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, Rangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Roorkee is affliated 
to a university. The cngincering colleges 
maintaina high standard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of artin the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 





Universities in Indta. 


are studied, but aiso practical craftslike pottery 
and iron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technicel 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining 
and Metallurgical College at Benares which 
provides a 4-year course leading to a B.Sc, 
degree in each’ subject. Provision has been 
made by the Government of India for the 
training of cadets for the Mercantile Marine 
Service and a ship “ I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin ’’ has 
been stationed for this purpose in Rombay 
waters. 


The majority of these institutions are not under the contro! of provincial department 


of education. 
and of students attending them :— 


a 











The following table shows in summary form the number of such _ institutions 


| 1931 
Type of Institution. ene beh ee eee ea 
] 
Institutions. Students. | Institutions. | Students, 
Training colleges and norma 784 33,481 762 33,623 
schools for teachers. ses 
Law colleges and schools 16 7,585 14 6,631 
Medical colleges and schools 45 10,679 Al 10,225 
Engineering colleges and 18 4.349 18 4,221 
schools. : : 
Agricultural colleges an d 24 1,029 23 1,594 
schools. = 
Commercial colleges and 144 9.175 143 8,246 
schools. 
Forest colleges .. 2 102 2 104 
Veterinary colleges , 7 3 464 4 _ 403 
Technical and Industrial 497 23,343 480 27,209 
schools. 
Schools of Art 16 2,396 16 2,284 
Total ‘British India) | 1.549 93.103 | 1,903 94,610 
Universities. 
The first University in India, that of University. | Colleges. | Scholars. 


Caicutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1897 
and 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universitics were al] of the affiliat- 
ing type. Thev consisted of groups of colleges, 
sitnated sometimes several hundred miles apart. 
and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined the 
qualifications for admission, prescribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild form of contro] over the 
affiliated colleges. There was nothing under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
ir., from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
university education was met, not by the crea- 
tion of new universities, but by enlarging the 
size of the constituent colleges and by increas- 
ing their number. By 1917 this inflation had 
been gmrried on so far that the composition of 











Calcutta 58 28,618 
Bom bay 17 8,001 
Vadras 53 10,216 
Punjab 24 6,558 
Allahahad 33 7,807 


It had become obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no longer possible without 
a serious loss of efficiency ana the Government of 
India had recognised in their resolution uf 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
and residential universities in addition to the 

xisting affiliating universities. The develop- 
ment of this policy was accelerated by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth of 
local and provincial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. Th: new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univer- 
tity Commission which has offered constructive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in unjver- 


the original five universities stood as follows :— |sity reform. 





Universities wn India. 
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There are now 18 Universities in India, of which two are situated m Indian States The 
following table gives the latest available figures and certam other particulars about these 
Universities — 

: 33 
A= No of No of Ba 
=| Members of} Students a2 
os Teaching at 
Es Staff a 
} o r= 
University Type+ |S (Faculties t|/ 7 2| 2 oe | 3 oe REMARKS 
a Rel oe | FE | Sm [Vo 
QR a L Ss vg ew By, s 
= > & Ee & ra= ic se fa SS 
é ee| ae | eh] ad | ose 
ee a| <= ms 3 <= ome 
2 - 5, oO | PAs C So 
eS v we ax uM \ 5 et 
} cal Sea 
1 2 3 4 5 b 7 8 9 10 
1 Caldutta |Affihating [1857/A , Sc L,| 224; 1,286) 1,055) 23751} 2,497/Devrees in Commerce 
and Tea- M , Eng and Education 
ching are also awarded 
2. Bombay  (/Affihating /1857/4., $c, L 4; = 590 87] 13,821] 1,261/Degrees mn Com- 
and Tea- M merce, Education, 
ching Agriculture and 
Engineering = are 
also awarded 
3 Madras Afhhating 11857|/A Sc, kd} 26) 1,086) 110) 16,108} 2,171/Degrees and Diplo- 
and Tea : ; (a) mas m Orvental 
ching Eng ,Ag, Learning and 
Com, O Economtes are also 
FA awarded 
4 Punjab Affiating (188210, A,Sc,; 79) 917; 619/16 771] 1 332\/Faculty of Arts in- 
and Tea M, L, cludes Education 
ching Ag ,Com 
Eng 
v Allahabad |Unitary 1887/'A Sc, L | 108 1,659 404) Reconstituted m 
Com 1921 
6 BenaresiUmtary 1916;A , Sc O | 208 2419 159 
Hindu Th, L 
M 
7 Mysore* Teaching 1916/4, 5c , M | 308 2,781 384/Degrees in Com- 
Eng &«& merce and Edu- 
Teach cation are also 
awarded 
8 Patna Afhhating |1917/A ‘Sc, L, 310 4,547) = 387 
Edn , M, 
Lng 


* situated in an Indian State outside British India 
t+ An ‘ Affilateng ’’? University is a University which recognises external (olleges offering instruc- 


tion in 1ts courses of studies , a 


« 


Teaching ’’ University 1s one in which some or all of the teaching 


Is Controlled and conducted by teachers appointed by the University, a “‘ Unitary’’ University 
18 One, usually localised mn a single centre mm which the whole of the teachmg is conducted by; teachers 
appointed by and under the control of the University 

t Facultes —A =Arts, Ag =Agroculture, Com =Commerce Ed = Eiucation (Teaching) 
Eng = Engineering F =Forestry, FA =Fine Arts, L =Law M=Medur. ©.=Oreental Learn- 
ang, Se =Scrence Tech =Technology, Th = Theology 

§ The term ‘ Affiliated Colleges ’’ here includes all colleges affihated to associated with of 
recognised by a University of any type 


(a) Tutors, demonstrators and directors of physical training are excluded 


35¢ Universitves 1n Indra. 
































1204 Sc Mo to 12} 1449) tOL} 125 Therc are Boards of 
Fng F , (db) | Studies in various 
Ed 


| 
11 Rangoon  feachmn, 


subje ts mstead 
of Faculties 


| F os 

| z No of > 3 
= Members of No of 2 
of Teaching | Students | % : 
Chen Staff - 
> so 

University Typet |Z |kacultiestica2) F | oe |B 1 S7 REMARKS 
< pol pom a em |g 
aR oS Sm ee s n = 
2 a5| 62/28 | ee |=Sz 
=e ah) ae | aa | ek | ot 
=5 >3) “S| -s 3 cae 
St = er i.) paid = 
= _ oe o a) ro ») we 5 rp 
5 Roe Bee er ae he 
1 2 3 4 | »| 6 7 8 9 10 
9 Osmania* |Tewching (1918/4 Th ‘Se | 120 44 X19) 259 78 * 
M Fne 
Fd L 
| | 
lO Aligarh (Unitary 1920/4 Sc T St) ~"| oh 39 323)Chere are Depart 
Muslim Ed fh ments of Studies 
in various subjects 
instead of Facul 
| ties 
| 





12 Lucknow (Umtary [19204 & MW 112 8) 1618 61 83 Piplomas in Ld 
Con | eration and Oren 





tal Lanjuages are 
also awarded 




















13. Dacca Unitary 119214 5S L101 7) £061) 81; 203 Degrees ino Con 
| merce and Educa 
tion are also awar 
ded 
14 Delhi Teachins 1922/4 Ss L | 10} 101 166; 1534) 201 
15 Nagpur ‘|Afhatinz (1923/4 Se 1 | 5! 116} 222) 1825) 183 
and Tea Fd A, 
ching 
16 Andhra Afhlitting [19264 % M 315 3936) 1478 
kd O 
17 Agra Afhfliating |1927;/A Sc Com 373 2637) 621 
L Ag (d) | 
18 Annamalai |Unitary (1929A Sc O 63 059 28 











For other foot notes see page 352 


‘b) This figure includes tutors demonstrators etc 


(c) Exclusive of 95 students from the Dacca Medical School who attended science classes at the 
University 


d) This figure does not include the number of students in the intermediate classes of colleges 


Education of Women and Girls 


Inter-University Board —The idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency 
in India took practical shape and ap Inter Uni 
versity Board came into being during 1925 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the, 
Board Its functions are — 


(a) to act as an inter university organisation 
and a bureau of information , 


(b) to facthtate the exchange of professors 


(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com 
munication and facilitate the co ordination of 
university work 


(2) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees diplomas and 
examinations in other countries , 


(e) to appoint or recommend where neces 
sary, & common representative or representa 
tives of India at Imperial) or International con 
ferences on nigher education 


(f) to act as an appointments bureau fo 
Indian universities 


(g) to fulfil suck other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities 


Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board 


The meetings of the Board are held vearlv 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India 


The Board has not yet had much influence 
cn University policy in India but it has done 
1 considerable amount of useful work in collect 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems It 
also put certain universities into touch with 
distinguished teachers from abroad who were 
available for lecturmg at University centres 
and arranged for two sectional conferences— 


Ihe comparative statement below shows the 
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the one of representatives of the five universl- 
ties in the United Provinces and the other of 
representatives of the two universities in Bengal 
It 1s a matter for regret that the Rangoon Univer- 
sity was compelled to resign its membership of 
the Board as it could not take any effective part 
In 1ts activities 


Education of Indian Women and Girls — 
There is stil] a leeway to be made good All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage 


Arts colleges medical colleges and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women 1t Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medica] students The Shreemati 
Nathiba1 Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve It 19 a private institution 
and 1s doing good pioneer work 


The All India Women 8 Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences established 
all over the country 1s also domg much useful 
work An AllIndia Womens Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
in connection with this Conference This 
association appointed in 1930 aspecial committee 
to enquire into the feasibhty of establishing 
a central Teachers Traming College of a special- 
ised Home Science character This committee 
reported at the end of the year recommending 
the establishment of such a college “on 
absolutely new hnes which would synthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research and the Governing 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Assoulation 
which has adopted it A college called the 
Lady Irwin College has since been established 
in New Dell 


state of womens ed cation during 1930 31 




















Tnstitutions Schola rs 
oo In lease Increase 
— 1930 193] 0} 1930 1931 or 
Dec Tease Decrease 
| 2 | 3 : 1 | 5 | 6 
| 
For Females 
Recognized institutions— | 
Arts Colleges 19 20 +] 1 519 1 046 +27 
Professional ( olleges 8 8 ~~ 240 250 -+10 
High Schools 302 Ste +10 72597| 76770 +4173 
Middle Schools 779 820 41 | 104 316} 115 996 +9 650 
Primary Schools 31 408 | 32154 +746 |} 1 93 312/1 248 268) +54 956 
Special Schools 394 400 +6 15 227; 15592 +365 
Unrecognized institutions 3 6990 4193 +498 | 78 5986) 85 846 + 7,250 
Total 36 605 | 37907 |+1 302 [1 467 837/1 544268) +76 431 
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Education in the Army.—The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community, Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows :— 


(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to :— 


(a) develop his training faculties: 


(Db) improve him as a eubject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire; 


(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 


(i) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving aud ez- 
service (British and Indian), 


(iit) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 


(tv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public schoo! 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandburst. 


Tbe Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College, Dehra Dun.—A Royal 
Military College has been established at Dehra 
Dun, The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen. both 
civiland military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


The Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dun —Recently, an Indian Military Academy 
has been instituted at Dehra Dun With the 
Inauguration of this Academy, a new chapter in 
Indian history has opened Ths Academy, 
which 1s to be as good as any simular institution 
in England, will train Indian young men for 
King’s Commission in the Army. 


Chiefs’ Colleges.—For the education of 
the sons and relatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of Indja, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, flve Chiefs’ Colleges are 
maintained, viz :— 


(i) Mayo College, 
Chiefs; 


(4) Daly College, Indore, for Central Indie 
Chiefs ; 2, 


(sit) Aitchison College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs ; 

(4) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs ; and 

(e) Rajkumar College, Rajpur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 


1 


Ajmer, for Rajputana ! 


Education in the Army. 


In point of buildings, staffs and o sation 
these institutions approach English Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further four-year course of 
University atandard called the Higher Diploma 
is conducted at the Mayo College. The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
are also held by the Government of India. 
Its standard is roughly equivalent tu that of 
the B.A. diploma of an Indian University. 


Indigenous Education.—Of the 12,689,086 
scholars being educated in India 632,249 are 
classed as attending ‘private’ or ‘unrecog- 
nised’ institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr, Gandhi's 
schoo] at Ahmedabad has attracted attention 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 
Mosque in northern India there is some educa- 
tiona) organisation and the schocls attached 
tothe Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have areligious or 
‘nationa]’ atmosphere and are possibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 


The Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbia College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 


Indian students in Foreign Countries.— 
Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or gy Legge their 
education. Thirty years ago the number of 
Indian students in Great Britain was 400, The 
number now is well over 2,000, includin 
students at Universities on the Continent an 
in the United States of America 


The distribution of these scholars in 1930-31 
was as follow 


In Great Britian and Ire- 


land— 
England 1,548 
Wales 31 
Scotland 230 =] 849 
Ireland 40 
In Europe— 
Germany 51 ) 
Surtzerland 4 56 
Austria 1 
3. Umted States of America 201 
2,106 
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Educational Progress. 363 
Qu) Drstributron of Scholars wn Recognived Institutions, 1931 
NO OF SCHOTARS IN JNSTIELTIONS FOR MALES 
Province 
In In In In In In In 
Univer-; Arts |Profes- | High Middle Primary | Spectal | TOTAL 
sities |Colleges! sional | SchooJs | Schools Schools | Schools 
Colleges 

Madias 537) 12,209) 1,917; 158,331 26,899; 2,296 274) 26,142) 2,522,305 
Bombay * 84; 7,112; 2,786) 77 617 23,267 942,474; 17,060} 1,070,400 
Bengal 1,835} 17,847) 5,086) 257 312 164,306, 1 686 469} 126119) 2,208,974 
Unitea Provinces 4,173; 6760} 3,508) 74,453 97,257; 1,142,325) 23,826) 1,352,302 
Punjab 19} 12,052} 1 868) 129,148 528 798 399 046} 58 654, 1,129,585 
Burma* 1,449 101 42| 54,875 143,808 265 478) 19,200 484,953 
Bihar and Orissa 3,580 975, 46,437 74,341 817 490) = 18 573 961,401 
Central Provinces 

and Berar 1 615 464 7,462 95 761 290,356 3 080 398,738 
Assam 1,18] 68} 16,494 44,639 244,492 4,671 311,536 
North West Fron 

tier Province 473 38, 11,784 27,369 30,746 119 70,529 
Coorg 78] 8,166 12 8,959 
Delhi 92} 1,480 o 754 7,316 15,000 1,744 31,386 
Ajmer Merwara : on 3 238 1,369 10 843 302 15,969 
Baluchistan 2618 1,022 2300 12 6,007 
Bangalore 277 2,284 1,994 5,261 84 9,900 
Mmor Admins 

tered Areas* 387 4 828 2,096 ¢,700 460 15,471 
TO14I—BRITISH 

INDIA 8,189| 6)» 291) 16,752) 83,416! 1,240,229) 8,114,480} 300,058] 10,598 415 


N BR — Vide footnotes to table 
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(111) Dastrabution of Scholars un Recognised Institutions 1931—contd 











NO OF SCHOLARS IN INSTITULIONS FOR FEMALES 





Province 
In In Tn In In In 
Arts | Profes High | Middle | Primary | Special 
Colleges | sional | Schools | Schools | Sehools { Schools 
Colleges 

Madras 441 59| 15127 6 741 343 502 5 374 
RBombav* 14 354 3 429 164 693 eA Ws 
Bengal 342 47| 14 815 7 928 416 528 1 823 
United Provinces 168 9 5604} 31 044 61 889 682 
Punjab 205 28| 10903) 25 731 90 187 2 365 
Burma* 8251; 14562 36 721 914 
Bihar and Orissa 3 1 572 » 087 62 382 877 
Central Provinces and 

Berar 8 310 6 340 28187 803 
Assam 1 870 4918 21 854 170 
North West Frontier 

Province 284 4 279 5 968 33 
Coorg : 275 730 
Delhi 66 99 729 2 244 5 549 115 
Ajmer Merwara 296 201 2 739 17 
Baluchistan 1131 293 
Bangalore 321 1101 1 221 3196 79 
Minor Administered 
Areas* 1 279 1 140 3 850 68 


TOTAL—BRITISH INDIA 


| | NT | play | oc 


1 546 250) 76770) 115 996) 1 248,268} 15 592 


« N B—Vide footnotes to table (2) 


TOTATI 


afl 244 


184 748 


441 483 


99 396 


129 419 


60 448 


69 921 


30 648 


28 812 


10 564 


1 005 


8 802 


3 253 


1 424 


5 918 


6 337 


1,458 422 
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Boy Scouts, 


BOY SCOUTS. 


lhe Boy Scouts wovcument, initiated in 


8 That he smiles and whistles under all 


England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief difficulties , 


Scout), has spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians The Vicerey 
18 Chief Scout of India and the heads of 


9 That he is thrifty , 
LO. That he 18 clean in thought, word, and 


Provinces aie Chief Scouts 1n their own areas | leed, 


The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character—tralning them in habite of observa 
tion, obedience and _ self-reliance—inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves 


It is confidently anticipated that inthe Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in [India Ihe movement is non official, 
non-military, non political and non sectarian 
Ite attitude towards religion 18 to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country , (2) to help others at all 
times , and (3) to obey the Scout law The 
law referred to lays down— 


1 That a Scout’s honour 1s to be trusted , 


2 That he is loyaltoGod King and country 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades 
his country and those under hiin , 


3. That he is to be useful and to help others 


4, That he 1s a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs , 


5. That he is courteous , 
6. That he 1s a friend to animals 
7. That he obeys orders, 


INDIAN HEAD QUARTERS 
Patron —H R H The Prince of Wales, K G 


Chef Scout for Indra —Thhis Excellency The 
Rizht Hon’ble The Earl of Willingdon, @M SI, 
GMIE GCMG,GBE 


Chref Commissioner —(Vacant ) 


Secretary to the Chef Scout —E (© Mieviile, 
Fsq CMG 


Deputy Secretary to the Chef Scout —Captain 
4 J Dring 

Assistant Secretary to the Chef Scout —R ri 
Sahib G Dutta 

Organising Secretary for 
Thaddaeus Esq 

General Councu for India— 


Ex officio —The Chief Commissioner for India 
The Provincial Commissioners 
The Presidents of Provincial 
Councils 


Elected —(Not completed ) 

Nominated —(Not completed ) 

Provincial Commussroner for Bombay Presi 
dency—-Sir Chunilal Mehta, MA ,LLB,KCS1 


Provincial Secretary for Bombay—M V 
Venkateswaran, Esq, M A,JP 


Indwa—G T J 


Scout Strength. 





Provincial and State Scouts (Sea Scouts Cubs Rover Rover socal 
Associations Scouts {Sea Scouts| Cubs 

Rovers 

Assam 1,445 700 49 2 194 
Baluchistan 240 220 Do 515 
Bangalore add 223 22 789 
Bengal a $75 2139 392 7 906 
Bihar and Orissa 5 358 1 873 280 7 511 
Bombay 28 106 64 5 273 1 008 38 34,489 
Burma 4,671 563 213 5,447 
Central India 237 189 56 482 
Centra Provinces 17,777 14,920 1,457 34,154 
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| Total 

Provineial and State Scouts jSea Scouts Cubs Rover Rover scouts, 
Association Scouts |Sea Scouts Cubs, 

Rovers 

Delhi 477 | 236 12 725 

Hyderabad British Ad 

ministered Areas 507 388 17 912 
Madras 7 482 2192 74 10,448 
NWF P 3,099 616 216 3,931 
Punjab 29 866 4 4,906 673 35,449 
Rajputana 676 130 91 902 
United Provinces 4 755 86 274 3,885 
Western India States 1,119 108 106 1,333 
TBaghat State 35 24 16 79 
Barwani State 106 10 7 12% 
Bharat pur State 271 189 | 82 542 
Bhopal State 1,32 1,325 
Byawar State 24 32 56 
Charkhar State 21 14 35 
Chhatarpur State 202 12 20 239 
Cochin State 818 2606 163 1,247 
Datia State 92 a3 145 
Jaipur State 740 200 lo2 1,092 
Jaromu and kashmuir 2 310 81 1 083 127 | 4,101 
Jath State a9 17 | 76 
Jhabua State 40 40 
Khilchipur State 18 18 
Kurwai State 40 30 70 
Marwar State 788 498 64 1,330 
Mysore State 0,086 3 239 1144 9,769 
Nagod State 41 41 
Narsingharh 5a 16 71 
Nawangar State 369 369 
Orchha State o7 161 218 
Patiala State 421 | 141 lo 577 
Pudukhotta: 282 324 a) 614 
Rajgarh State 24 12 v3 89 
Rampur State 32 32 
Ratlam State 45 36 39 | 120 
Sailana State 48 24 12 84 
Sangh State 276 52 16 . 344 
Travancore 1 217 324 11d ] 6086 
Grand Total 1,26,876 149 42,794 7,733 38 1,77,600 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Prolegomena —lLhe co optrative movement 
in India has now been with us for morc than a 
quarter of a century having been intioduced 
in 1904 when the Co operative Credit Societies 
Act was passed by the Government of India 
Duiing this poriod it has takcn root im the 
soul and grown with wondrful rapidity not only 
in the british Indian provinces but also in the 
Indian States Lhounh cssentially meant tor 
the betterment of the agiiculturists it has 
sprcad to urban veas Lhewise tor the benc fit 
of the small man in towns © he the toing 
factory operative or the Vl pud clak o1 the 
small tiadesman It 1 b img incre wingly 
realised that co operation is not a brinch of 
knowledge but a method which enables the 
small men to stand up izainst the powcrtul 
forces of Compe tition and ¢xploitation to gatha 
stiingth and improve his ¢ onomic Condition 
by the mighty forecs of association and ¢o 
ordinat(d wtion m ou coop rative soc ty 
permeatcd with the cooperatwe spit. ot 
thrift self rchiance and mutual aid so well 
summarised in tle motto of the Co operative 
Union of Manchesterx— JF wh for all and all 
for each Jhis method his therctor been 
adopted not only tor the b ttcament of the 
agriculturists and the «cononue 1 generation of 
the rural masses but has also been applied fo 
the cure of the many cConomurc ils of the small 
man intowns But though the mov inent his 
thus developed in very many directions it 1s 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that to chiefly for the organisation of 
agricultural finance on a co opcrativ¢e basis — It 
would thcieforc be proper betoie we procecd 
further 3f we indicate broadly the main tcatuics 
of the ccononmue position of the agriculturist im 
t his country 


Rural Poverty —Jhe outstanding fc ature 
of Indian rural economy, that 1s bound to arrest 
the attcntion of any obstiver 15 the appalling 
poverty of the 1ural populition ~~ ~~ various 
estimatcs official and non ofhtial that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
m India at various times Jcave the mattc 
absolutely in no dopbt The Centie! Banking 
knquiry Committce estimates that the average 
income of an agriculturist in British India docs 
not work out at a higher figure thin Rs 42a 
year Ihe vast magnitude of this evil will be 
better realised when we take Into account the 
predommance of the agricultural population in 
India In 1891 61 percent of the total populi 
tion of the country lived on agriculture = this 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 pcr cent 
in 1921 and the census figuies for 1931 will 
show doubtless a still higher proportion She 
poverty of the agriculturist may be due to a 
varlety of causes, but we cannot ignorc the fact 
that agriculture has in a large measure ceased 
to be ap industry worked for profit the culti 


vato. labours not for 1. net return but tor sub 
sistince Ihe extent of an avciage holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul 
tural family of 5 pcrsons 1s too inadequate to 
maintain it in ordinary (Omfoit even with the 
low standard of living which is so charactcristic 
of the rural population of India Morcovei 
the Indian cultivator 1s in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes ot seasons and the 
vagiruws of the monsoon In every 5 years 
ther ys but onc good year one bad year and 
thie oindiff rent veats these unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigited to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of Inmgation by the 
Stit) but so fu ot the total cultivated area 
In th country, about 16 Jor cent only has 
Irnizition tights trom rivcrs tanks or wells 
whilt th 1cmaming 84 percont depends merely 
on iantill) thus th frequ ncy of tulurc of 
(loys owing to drought and floods and pests 
ecouphd with th low vitality ind high mortality 
ot th lve stock render th ¢conomime position 
ot the cultivator worse still Th imadcquacy 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the st ndcr income from. vzriculturc c omtributes 
tuither t> his cxtiem  cconomic werkness 
He hw suafhoent spac time on Ins hands to 
devote tumself to subsidialy occupations but 
he has been xpos dtoth tull blast of competi 
tin of torccs from th rest ot the world and 
many of the industries on which he rched in the 
past have suff red tiarzily trom or been wiped 
mut by the competition of machmc madc articles 
thea cont fall in the would prices of agricul- 
tural produce has uffected him powerfully for 
h ws now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
ot influ nce of markets both national and inter 
nitional ind he has n ithe: the organisation 
nor the credit faciities to help him as 1n countries 
hike the Umitcd States of Amcrica and Canada 
and scveral | wopcan countrics = In addition to 
thes numerous dithcultes the Indian agri 
culturist has another serious handicap im this 
that he 1s largely literate Tho percentage of 
hteracy m India is still very low and any pro- 
gress in agriculture 1s well migh rmpossibk 
without the buckground of gcneral ¢ducation 
All these factors lead to the most outstanding 
fcature of Indian rural (conomy—the chronic 
and almost hopcless indebtedness of the culti 
vitor Ihe (cntral Banking | nquiry Committee 
has ¢stimated that the total rural indebted 
ness in India 18 about Rs 900 cro1cs Though 
indi btedness of the agricultural population 
has becn there trom old timcs it 18 acknow 
ledgcd that the imdcbtedncss has risen ¢on 
sldcribly durmg the last century and more 
cepeQially durmg the last 50 years Lhis 
colossal burden of dcbt 15 the root problem 
which has got to bh faced in any attcmpt to- 
wards the economic regencration of the masses 
Numerous causes have buon advantcd to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
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have pointed out some of thc general causes 
which give 1ise to 1t A peculiarity howevir 
that we notice 1s that the debt which remains 
unpaid during thc litctimc of the cultivator who 
contracted if passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral dcbt which 
they im their turn pass on with some turthcr 
Incicaxe «to: «their succcssors Ignoranc« and 
Improvidence c¢xtravagance and conservatism 
have further: been held forth as the reasons for 
the continucd growth of this hcavy load A 
marriage festival in the family tcmpts him to 
launch out into extravagance whilc funeral 
tcasts prove no k¢ss costly All these factors— 
the uncconomic natu of th agricultural 
industry chronic and heavy indcbtedness and 
ilhteracy form a thoroughly depressive back 
ground of Indian 1ural (conomy 


Genesis of the Movement — It 1s no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
tor any land improvement that he may con 
template but for his current agricultural needs 

also for periodicil unproductive purposes 


such as weddings and funeril feiuts The 
absence of any banking orginisition nth 
country side has driven him into the ot 


the sowceal or the mahajan who while proving 
a very iccommoditing person his exercised 
i grip on him from which it has been found 
iulmost impossible to extricate him The 
usurious rates of interest chirged coupled with 
various devices which increase still turther the 
actual rate of terest ind the numerous ser 
vices which the sowcar performs 1s 1 retail 
tradesman wd the buyer of his produce make 
him the dominant force in the village reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf tolling 
tor generation after generation without evel 
hoping for a release from his «clutches getting 
a bare subsistence as a reward for ill the trouble 
that he might trike and therefore becoming 


listless fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive | fund 
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among the Moslems were evidences of the 
peoples natural aptitude for co operation and 
the nidhis of Southern India furnished a practical 
proof of this aptitude These nidhis were 
mutual loan funds whereby the members 1n 
turn got the use in lump of a considerable capital 
repayable by small easy instalments The 
system depended upon association confidence 
and honest dealing The Government of India 
In 1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in Indi. and the report of this committee 
resulted 1n the passing of the Co operative Credit 
socetics Act of 1904 The co operative move 
ment was thus launched in India on the 2ath 
March 1904 The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift self help and cooperation amongst 
agriculturists artisans and persons of limited 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with simple needs 
and requiring small sums only Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the keynote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe class or caste In order to provide facih 
ties In urbin ireas for the small man urban 
societies were iso permitted It was laid 
down that four fitths of the members in the 
cise Of rural societies should be agriculturists 
aid in the case of urbin soueties—non agricul 
turists The Act imtroduced the principle of 
unhimuted lability tor rural societies following 
the Raiffeisen system in Geimany though it 
permitted urban societies to choose the Schulze 
Deht7ch model Profits in rural societies were 
to be carried to 1 reserve fund or applied to the 
reduction of the rite of interest but the bonus 
could be distributed to the members only after 
requirements in this direction had been fully 
met while in the urban societies 20 per cent 
of the profits were to be carried to the reserve 
The local Governments were empowered 


Lhe zravity of the situation in certun parts of to appoint special officers called Registrars of 


the Bombiy Presidency was brought to the 
tore by the agrarian riots that took place in the 
Poona District mm 1878 and protective legisla 

tion in the form of the Deccan Agriculturists 
Reliet Act was passed in the following veal 

In 1882 Sur William Wedderburn sugzested the 
Institution of an agricultural bank for relieving 
the indebtedness of the cultivators but the 
scheme was dropped as being impricticable ind 
financially unsound = In1883 the Land Improve 

ments Loans Act was passed and this wis 
followed in the next year by the Agriculturists 
Loan Act enabling Government to idvance 
loans repayable by easv instalments and at low 
rates of interest tor improvements and also tor 
current agricultural needs In 1892 Sir 
Hrederick Nicholson submitted a report to the 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro 
duemg land and agricultural banks and the 
discussion thus imitiated by him was continued 
by Mr Dupernex of the Ll P in his Peoples 
Banks for Northern India The Government 
and Government offiuials continued to take 
greater interest in the matter and tried to find 
a suitable solution 


The caste system of the. 


Co operative Societies whose duty 1t would be 
to register sovieties formed under the Act to 
get the 1ccounts of such societies audited by a 
member ot their stiff and in general to see that 
the societies worked well The main business 
of the societies wis to ruse funds by deposits 
from members ind loans from non members 
(sovernment ind other bodies ind to distribute 
the money thus obtained as loans to their 
members Soon after the pissing of the Act 
various Provincial Governments appointed 
Registrars who with the assistance of local 
honorary workers began to organize co opera 
tive societies which started working with 
loans given freely for the purpose to them by 
Government The seed thussown has grown 
to day in the course of 29 years into a fine tree 
with twigs and branches spread out m Many 
directions In spite of several weaknesses in 
the (o operative movement in India to day it 
1s beyond dispute that the movement has been 
a powerful instrument towards the awakening 
of the country side and has led tm a steady 
improvement im various directions of the life 
of the Indian cultivator Moreover, the use 


Hindus and the ideas of common brotherhood) ot the vote, the elective system, self-help, self. 
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reliance compromises gives and takes work: 
on an organiZed plan rounding of angularities. 
are great items in the traiimg up of a citizen 


and the co operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education Since 


the launching of the movement in 1904 there 


have been amendments of the co operative law. 
and committees and commissions of enquiry 
to remedy defects and to suggest further lines” 
of action These we shall note later on | 


Growth of Co-operation —In the first few 
years of the movement the number of societies 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi 
derably accelerated from 1910 and the average 
number of societies from 1910 to 1915 was about 
1100 The pace of growth still further quickened 
and now there are about 94000 agricultural 
societies and over 10 000 non agricultural ones 
Table II shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces It will appear from the table 
that progress in different parts: of India has not 
been uniform Bengal the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of societies—while 
the other major provinces like Bombay Bihar 
and Orissa the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces Burma and Assam show distinctly 
smaller figures The Punjab with over 20 000 
societies stands first in the number of societtes 
(88) per one lakh inhabitants while Bengal 
wnicda 1as a larger number of societies than the 
Punjab stands second in that respect with 47 
The progress in smaller areas like Coorg and 
Aymer Merwara must be regarded as very 
satisfactory in view of their small population 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabt 
tants works out in their case at 127 and 109 
respectively It 1s satisfactory to note that 
the co operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compared to the total popula 
tion Bhopal and Gwalhor lead in this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir Mysore 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made cons! 
derable progress ven more instructive are 
the figures in Table IV The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
30th of June 1931 at 43 lakhs Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5 it 1s clear 
therefore that more than two crores of the 
people of India are being served by this move 
ment There 1s no single movement in the 
country fraught with such tremendous poss! 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co opera 
tive movement and there 1s no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
affected by it Though the Punjab leads in 
the number of members of societtes (28 8) per 
one thousand inhabitants Bombay comes next 
with 26 1, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter This shows that the size of societies 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
compared with the other provinces of British 
India Of the smaller areas Coorg takes a 
leading place with 70 2 members per one thou 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an 
average of 43 0 Membership 1s a much better 
test In many respects of progress than the 
oumber of societies and from this pomt of view, 
the progresein Bombay the Punjab Coorg, 
Tvayancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
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distinctly satisfactory There 1s however, a 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement 
Merely the number of societies or the member 
ship in the societies 1s not an index of the work 
that 1s being done and of the benefits which are 
being conferred by the movement on the popula 
tion affected The societies are predominantly 
credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part that they play can be 
better appreciated from their working capital 
than from merely the numbers of members In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement 
From about Rs 68 lakhs which was the average 
up to 1910 the working capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to day at about Rs 92 
crores It is pleasing to note from Table V 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non Government sources The share 
capital the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs 29 crores 
and this 1s really owned capital or the members 
own money The provincial or central banks 
contribute almost an equal sum and so do the 
non members or the outside public This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence 1n co operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the manatement 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States (Tible VI) gives 
us a further insight into the progress made 
in this direction by the co operative movement 
in different parts of Indta The Punjab leads 
in this respect also with 122 annas per head of 
population while Bombay comes next with 102 
Madras and Bengal fall behind with 62 and 50 
respectively Among the smaller areas Ajmer 
Merwara comes out first with 126 annas per 
herd of population while Coorg follows with 88 
Of the Indian States Indore t kes the first 
place with 67 and Bhopa} *ollows closely with 56 
Bombay stands an easy first in the matter of 
deposits from members which amount to about 
three crores cut of a total working capital of 
about, 14 crores 1nd this 1s one of the best tests 
of the success of a Co operative society It 1s 
obvious from 1 glance at the figures 1n the tables 
that there has been very rapid progress in the 
number of societies in their membership and 
in the working capital of these soueties The 
Punjab generally speaking leads in many 
respects with Bombay coming close behind 
The smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States while non agricultural, 
that 19 urban societies show a much slower 
development While there 1s much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas 1t must be 
admitted however that merely the figures 
of the number membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure as it 
has now been built up of the co operative 
movement in the country 


Financial Structure of the Movement — 
Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
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societies at present working in India for non-: 
credit purposes, 1 must be recognised that 
whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
imstitution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to 1ts members on a co-operative basis. 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
properen is rural The rural credit society 

as, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds The 
original idea of co-operative credit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society, 
but in Indian villages, the well to do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar Thus 
instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village the society 
1s rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely Even otherwise the 
slender savings of the well to do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society 15 not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, if anv, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds mn deposits 
elther from members or locally The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head-quarters in order 
to raise money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies Follow- 
ing up the idea further, 1t has been found nece: 

sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement 1s thus 
largely composed of three parts—(v) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (21) the Central financing 
agencies, and (222) the provincial banks Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank So far, however 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
allt an All-India Provincial Co-operative Bank’s 
Association 


Agricultural Credit Societies —The 
success of these societies 1s closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member 1s hable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his hability 1s therefore limited , but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the lability 
is unlimited, thatis to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a lability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
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tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited lability 1s the great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited hability on all, so that they either 
swim or sink together To secure success, 
therefore, the proper selection of members 1s 
of the utmost importance, and it has been 
unfortunate that in India this hag not been in 
practice as well kept in view as 1t should have 
been, in the eager desire to promote the forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies 


Credit is a blessing only if turned to produtive 
vccount , lf used up for unproductive purposes, 
it 1s a curse It would enrich the producer 
but 1t would only i1mpoverish the consumer 
It 1s capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards perdition The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his cuirent agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purchase of stock and imple- 
ments manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals He thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer—a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself He 1s besides ignorant and 
literate and though sufficiently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods Under such circumstances, it 18 
imperative for the management of the rural 
co operative society very carefully to scrutimise 
the loan applications and examine the purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
caretully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose And yet, 1t 19 mn this 
respect that there 1s considerable scope for 
improvement 


The fands of an agricultural ciedit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital, 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund. Entrance 
fees are collected chiefly to meet preliminary 
expences of organisation and purchase of account 
books and forms The levy is generally very 
small In some localities members contribute 
a small share capital and in some they do not. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a very great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on the share capital system are 
the rule, while nm other provinces the share 
and the non share societies flourish side by side 
The share capital of these co-operative societies 
is not regarded as a dividend-earning invest- 
ment but 1s primarily looked upon as a contri- 
bution to the common capital The imcome 
from entrance fees and share capital 1s however 
small compared with the financial requirements 
of the members The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure On terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
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and the soundness and the stability of 1ts financial 


position The ideal placed b fore these socictics 
is the dc velopment of members deposits to the 
extent ot making the society financially self 
sufficient These deposits by membcis further 
serve the purposc of sttmulatmg thrift and 
saving habit among them and are therefore 
eminently desirable Attempts are every 
where made to encourage them but the response 
has been small cxcept in the province of Bombay 
where it forms about 4 of the total working 
capital Regarding the c¢ncouragement of 
deposits from non members however in the 
agricultural credit societies the Indian Central 
Banking kKnquiry Committce sounded a notc of 
caution Joans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural c1edit societies at present 


Low dividends and voluntarv scrviccs resul 
ting in low cost of management has madc it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds 
and thereby provide agaist unforeseen losses 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of cc1tain 
assc ts such as by investment depreciation Ihe 
general practice im regard to the use of the 
reserve fund in thc business of the societies 1s 
that 1t 1s Used as ordinary working ‘apital 

[hc funds collected by the agiicultural cre dit 
societies in India at present are by no means 
neghgible They aggregate to more than thirty 
six crores of rupecs Their financial position 
as onthe 30th of June 1931 stood thus — 


Jn thousands 


yf rupees 
Share capital 4 36 60 
Reserve k und 6 53 93 
Deposits 3.29 31 
Loans 21 73 70 
lotal Wo1king Capital 35 93 53 


The figures show that these tiny agricultuial 
societies in India work with about Rs 14 crores 
of their own capital (including members deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Rs 22 crores Ihe owned 
capital was thus about 40 pei cent of then 
total working capital and this proportion 1s 
rising steadily as years pass by 

So far as the period for which loans are 
advanced 1s concerned they ate classified as 
short intermediate and long Short term and 
intermediate credits are intended to mect 
current outgoings and to facilitate production 
The current outgoings and expenses of produc 
tion include the buying of cattle and agricultural 
implements purchase of manure and seeds 
expenses of transplantation in the case of wet 
cultivation and weeding and hoeing of dry crops 
and ofreaping gathering and thieshing mainte 
nance of the farmer his family and live stock 
and payment of rmvenue and rent and outlay 
on various items of improvements effected in 
the ordinary course of husbandry such as level 
ling, deepploughingirrigation clearance,drainage, 
fencing and installation of pumping plant 
Long term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 
capital to be mvested permanently or for long 
periods foi the purchase of land acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debts 
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fhe Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
are practically unanimous mM stating that agricul 
tural crcdit soexths cannot satily advance 
loans to thei: members tor mor than three 
yeais (that 15 to say short and intcimcdiate 
loans) and that the prope: agency to advance 
long term loans 1s the Co opcrative Land Mort 
gage Bank These consid rations aie not now 
properly appreciated but the necessity for their 
application 1s bc ng more and more recognised 

Central Financing Agencies —-The forma 
tion of banks in urban areas on co operative 
principles with the solc obj: ct of raismz funds 
for advances to societics having been found 
nicessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis the Co operative 
Law of the year 1904 was amended in 1912 and 
the Co opcrative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for thc registration of central banks 
with thc sole objcct of financing societies Soon 
thercafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country 
especially in the United Provinces Ihc fune 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
socictics but also to make the surplus 1esources 
of some societi.s available for other soci ties 
suffering fiom a deficiency of tunds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
thim on the 30th June 1931 the number of 
central banks was 597 


Central banks can he classified into three 
types as follows —(1) banks of which the mem 
bership 1s confined to individuals (2) banks of 
which the membership ts confined to societies 
(3) banks which include both individuals and 
societies among their members ‘The first class 
includes any bank 1n which the shareholders 
consist cntirely of individuals or in which societies 
are admitted as shareholders on exactly the same 
footing as individuals without any special provi 
sion for securing thell representation on the 
board of management or for 1eserving a definite 
portion of the share capital for them and where 
there 15 no restriction on the distribution of 
profits to shareholders such banks have now 
practically disappeared ‘The second (lass 
consists of a purely co operative type of bank 
where membetship 14 confined only to societies 
and the general policy and management are 
wholly controlled by them his type in theoiy 
1s the most suitable agency to finance co opera 
tive so leties and represents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co operation must 
aspue The management of such a Banking 
Union 15 usually rural and local and 1ts opera 
tions aie generally confined to a small area 
enabling the afhlated societies to take a direct 
pait in its administration and control and 
enabling the union 1n 1ts turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies The successful working 
of a banking unlon requires competent men 
with local influence and knowledge as members 
of pllmary societies and a compact and co 
operatively well developed area Such unions 
therefore are not attempted in most places in 
the country In a mixed type of co operative 
bank the member souieties are assigned a 
certain proportion of the shares and given sulta 
ble representaton on the boaid and the services 
of individual sympathisers are also secured for 
the movement by admitting them as share 
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holders and this is the type of central bank 
which predominates in the country as a whole 
Roughly speaking if a straight line 1) drawn 
across the map of the country from Calcutta to 
Karachi unions of the pure federal type are 
numerous to the north of this line while central 
banks of the mixed type predominate in the 
South 

There are four main sources from which a 
central bank derives 1ts working capital which 
stood in 1930 31 at Rs 30 7 crores (a) Share 
capital (b) Reserve (c) Deposits (d) Loans 


The total paid up share capital of central 
banks 1n British India and Indian States in 
1930 31 was a httle under Rs 3 crores No 
individual shareholder 15 generall, permitted 
to hold shares of more than Rs 1,000 while an 
affilrated society 15 required to subscribe to the 
shares of 1 central bank in proportion to its 
borrowings In Bombay Buima Delhi Coorg 
(xswalior and Indore, the shares of central banks 
ale tully paid up while 1n other provinces and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve hability Ihe lability 
attaching to shares 1s ordinarily limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the lability 
fixed 1s generally four to ten times the tace value 
of each share In addition to the statutorv 
reserve almost all central banks hive special 
reserves cleated for special pul poses or objects 
such as bad debts building and dividend 
equalisation The total amount of reserve 
funds and other 1eserves of central bank» m 
British India and the Indian States in 1931 32 
was a little over Rs 2 c1ores 


The paid up shate capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned res urces of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
1esources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans It 1s usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province The most usual proportion 
observed 1n practice between the boirowed and 
owned resources 1n all paits of the countiy 15 
1 to 8 Deposits from members ind non 
membe1s constitute the bulk of the boirowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the yeir 
1930 31 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs 18 6 crores and from primary 
societies to Rs 2 4 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds mz savings and 
fixed Current deposits we not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks1n selected 
areas The principle usually observed by these 
banks 1s not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which depo sits are available 
and where loans fo: long periods are advanced 
the periods of deposits ale also comparatively 
long The receipts and payments of deposits 
ale generally spread over the year except in 
Bihar and Orissa where due to the one date 
deposit system deposits whenever received 
are repayable on the 3lst May every year In 
addition to funds obtained by deposits central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks 
from other central banks from the local provin 
cial bank or from Government The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1980-31 from outside banks, from other co 
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‘perative banks and from the provincial banks 
was Rs 4 1 crores and from Government Rs 57 
lakhs Lacepting in Madras central banks in 
other provinees of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Government the central 
banks of Indian States excepting Mysore do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 


Government while in Gwalor loans from 
Government constitute the most important 
tem of the total working capital Borrowings 


‘rom outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
Promissory Notes executed by societies 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter 1n favour of the Imperial Bank This 
accommodation 1s however limited and advan 
ces from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare The main source of loans 1s therefore the 
plovincial bank and where a provincial bank 
exists the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with either the 
Imperial Bank or wy other joint stock bank 
or with one another ‘This rule 1s however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras 
several central banks in the country due to 
their long standing now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all eontinue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies 
In the initial stiges several ecntral banks 
developed from ordinary urban socictics which 
griurtcd advances to individual shareholders 
A few of such central binks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to individual membe1s duimg the year 
1930 31 was Rs 88 lakhs chiefly in the Punjab 
and Madras This practice however 1s gradually 
being abandoned as the chief function of a 
central bank 1s to finance societics and to serve 
as then balancing centre The total advances 
made by ec ntral banks to societies at the end 
of thc year 1930 31 smounted to about Rs 12 
crores 


The ultimate security for all advances of a 
central bank to an agricultural society 18 the 
property of its membcis but the basic security 
1s personal and depends on mutual knowledge 
and joint 1csponsibility of the members The 
difhculty im accurately gauging the degree to 
which a society 1s a whole has developed the 
gense of mutual obligation among its members 
in assessing its credit has toreed a cential bank 
to place more reliance on the tangible assets 
ot its members A statement of each society 
prepared by o1 under the direct supervision 
of the fleld staft of each central bank or Govern 
ment showimg, the estimated value of the immo 
veable and moveable property ,owned by each 
member and showing the total value of the 
assets of the society 1s taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society 1s permitted to 
borrow which is usually limited to one third of 
this In some p1rovinces a system of normal 
credits 18 ntroduced which replaces both cash 
ciedits and fixed loans Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society 18 assessed a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members 1s 
preparcd contaiming information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their require- 
| ments the purpose of their requirements and the 
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estimate of their earning and saving capacity. 
After checking, on the basis of this statement, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice. These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under these 
statements does not generally exceed three 
years. 

In some of the provinces, central banks grant 
both long and short term loans to societies, while 
in others loans to societies are generally for 
short periods. The average period of loans to 
societies varies from one to five years in different 
parts of the country. The period of a loan 
generally depends on the purpose for which the 
loan is required. Loans granted for current 
agricultural purposes are repayable either in 
one or two years, whereas loans required for 
improvements in lands and debt redemption 
are repayable in five to ten years. But it is 
not now considered advisable for central banks, 
relying mainly on deposits for their resources, 
to make long term advances, and some of the 
provinces have definitely adopted the policy 
of advancing short term loans to societies and 
that too for current agricultural purposes only. 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders. 
The combined net profits of the 597 central 
banks of the country during the year 1930-31 
amounted to Rs. 52 Jakhs on the total working 
capital of Rs. 31 crores; the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 6 to 10 per cent. in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent. per annum, 


Provincial Co-operative Banks —In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them, There are apex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
ag such. The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are nine such institutions in all out of 
which, seven are in British India and two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably ; but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provincialization of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks. 
The apex banks in the Punjab and Bengal 
however do not permit individuals to hold shares 
in them, and have as their shareholders co- 
operative societies only, both primary and 
central, By a special provision, however, on 
the directorate, the Punjab bank takes the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and Bengal 
takes three individuals as men of position in the 
province, as against 15 representatives of co- 
operative institutions. In the Central Pro- 
viances and Berar, the general body of the bank 
consists of representatives of central banks as 
well as individual shareholders and the direc- 


torate is composed of 34 representatives of co- 
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operative institutions and 5 individuals including 
the Governor of the C. P and Berar Co-operative 
Federation as an ex-officio director. In Bombay 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Hyderabad and 
Mysore, individuals representatives of central 
banks and of the co-operative societies compose 
the general body but the composition of the 
directorate varies. In Madras the representa- 
tives of the primary societies do not find a place 
while in Hyderabad and Mysore those of central 
banks are not included. In Bombay out of 
14 directors, 7 represent individuals including 
by convention the head of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. In Madras the number 
of directors representing individuals is 5 as 
against 31 representatives of co-operative 
institutions: in Bihar and Orissa 6 including 
the Registrar as against 14; in Hyderabad, 
13 including the Registrar as against 8; and in 
Mysore, 5 as against 8. It is clear that on 
the directorate of the apex banks co-operative 
institutions are well represented indeed. 


The aim and purpose of the apex banks 
as already stated, is to co-ordinate the working 
of the banks on a provincial basis and to act 
as the balancing centre of the various central 
banks in the province. In order that the 
co-operative movement may function efficiently 
and profitably, it has been found necessary that 
the connection that has to be established be- 
tween it and the money market should be brought 
about through the apex institution; and the 
central banks have accordingly to deal with 
outside agencies only through the apex bank. 
Though this principle is accepted, there is a great 
deal of divergence in practice. In Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab, central banks have 
been permitted to deal directly with the Imperial 
Bank of India, while in Bombay central banks 
have dealings only with the provincial bank. 
Interlending among central banks is prevented 
in order that there may not be intermingling 
of the liabilities of the central banks. It has 
also been thought necessary to restrict the 
dealings of apex banks with the primary societies 
and permit them only th ough central banks. 
In certain provinces, the apex banks do not 
deal with the primary societies at all, while in 
certain others they still continue to finance 
primary societies in areas where central banks 
have not come into existence. This seems to 
be the casein Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma 
and Mysore. The provincial bank in Bombay 
has thirty branches covering the few districts 
that have no jocal banks or parts of districts not 
taken over by local banks for some reason or 
other, The bank has an inspecting staff of 
its own, in addition to the office staff at branches. 
With the work of branches however, are associa- 
ted local advisory committees, composed of 
elected representatives of the affiliated societies, 
and certain powers. including the authority 
to sanction loans, are delegated to the commit- 
tees. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public, 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
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1ules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources The period for which deposits are 
accepted determine the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clents andin every province the apes 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term 
beyond which no Joans are in general sanc 
tioned to the borrowing client The following 
figures will clearly show the position and transac 
tions of the apex banks 1n 1930 31 — 


Piomncal Banks 1930 31 


In thousands 





Working Capital— of rupees 
Share Capital 67 O1 
Reseive and othe: funds 49 24 
Deposits and loans— 

from individuals 470 48 

trom Provineial and Central 
banks ~ 98 33 
fiom societies 4410 
from Government 17 45 
Lotal 8 97 ol 

Toans made during the year to- 

Individuals 4 07 36 
Banks and societies 384277 
Lotal 75018 

Loans due by— 

Individuals 6 05 
Banks and societies 5b 21 0a 
Lotal 


While accepting deposits from ©) operative 
hanks and the genelal publi most of the apex 
banks have also dealings In curient account 
with the latter ‘The Punjab banh does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non 
members as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks Apex banks 
als) generally carry on ordinary banking bus! 
ness stich as collecting hundis and dividends 
fom compinies and collecting the pay and 
penstons of public sei1vants ‘The provincial 
banks of B»mbay Madras and the Punjab have 
floated longterm debentures ‘The Bombay 
bank has so fai issued debentures of the value 
of Rs 9 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog 
nised asatiustee security The bankhat Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank while the Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 5 lakhs As 
in every banking institution these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits though at different timesin the different 
institutions ‘There is theletore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surplusing banks 
and some of them call fo1 special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide over 
the period of shortage Ihe All India Pro 
vinclal Co operative Banks Association enables 
the member banks to ascertain which of them 
are surplusing in the period and by corres 
pondence to arrange for inter provincial borrow 
1ngs 

In all provinces the apex banks have connected 
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themselves with the Imperial Bank of India 
and have secured cash credit accommodation 
on furnishing security In the earlier stage the 
Imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom 
modation on the deposit of co operative paper 
duly endorsed in their favour but of late a 
change has come over in some provinces in the 
method of business, and the accommodation 
given to the various apex banks on the strength 
of co operative paper has either been withdrawn 
fully or 1s to be withdrawn by stages AS 
regards the Punjab the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co-operative 
paper 1s still in force, and has not been altered 
In any way The security upon which the 
accommodation allowed 1s the Government of 
India Promissory Note Owing to the curtail 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
cO operative paper, the ease with which the 
provincial banks were raising credit to meet 
the seasonal demands of the affiliated central 
banks 1s no longer there What repercussions 
this will make on the movement has yet to be 
seen as the curtailment has taken effect only 
recently The apex banks like all co operative 
societies enjoy the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts This concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine co operative 
purposes but 1t has recently been ruled by the 
Government of India that 1f any remittance 
represents a transaction on which exchange has 
been earned the facility of free transfer of funds 
will not be made available Co operative banks 
however claim the continuance of the concession 
on the ground that they are rendering a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transfer of 
funds from the metropolies to a petty trade 
centre or vice versa places where no other organi 
zed banking agencies are available It 1s onlv 
if some concessional treatment 15 shown bv 
Government—theie being no other arrangement 
tor tiansfer of funds—that they will be able to 
extend their operations in centres of agricultural 
trade develop banking facilities in rural areas 
and spread the knowledge and use of cheques 
and other instruments of credit among the rural 
population 


Audit & Supervision —The proper work 
ing of co operative societies requires an efhclencv 
system of audit and supervision The audit 1s 
a@ statutory function of the Registra: and his 
responsibility to the public 1s thus a serious one 
The general purposes of an audit such as ascer 
taining whether the accounts of the society 
are properly kept and preparation of a correct 
statement of the society » financial position are 
common to the audit of joint stock and co 
operative concerns But the Co operative Act 
requires the auditor of a co operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society are conducted 
in accordance with co operative principles, and 
the audit extends somewhat beyond the bare 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances which determine the 
general position of a society It 1s, for instance, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any instances 
in which the Act, or bye laws have been infringed 
to verify the cash balance and certify the correct- 
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ness of the accounts to ascertain that loans 
are made fairly for proper periods and objects 
and on adequate security to examine repay 
ments in order to check book adjustments or 
improper extensions and generally to see that 
the society 1s working on sound lines and that 
the Committee the office bearers and the ordi 
Nary members understand their duties and 
responsibilities 

The general position regarding audit however 
is unsatisfactory on the whole The Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry, Committee remark 
that audit in most places 15 defective and does 
not conform to the statutory requirements as 
explained and amplified by the Maclagan 
Committee 

Though im every province: the audit agency 
ultimately derives its power from the Re gistrar 
It is being done in different provinces by diffcre nt 
agencies In the Punjab audit 1s carried on 
by a staff of inspectors of the Provincial Co 
operative Union cach inspector beimg given a 
humber of socwx tis In Bihar ind Orissa _ th 
Co operative Kederati ns staff docs the audit 
and the Rc gistrar controls the staff and arranges 
tor the test audit of a perccntagc of soci tics by 
his officers In other provinccs th agricul 
tural credit socatics arc audited by the Regis 
trar sstaff which in many of thcm 1s said to be 
inadequate In some localities the socaties 
have formed audit unions for th ir audit In 
most provinces some contribution towards the 
cost of the audit is levied from thc socictis 
auditcd by the dc partmcntal or the provincial 
federations staft as in the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa Recently an audit fee has heen 
Ievicd 1n Bombay so that 1t 1s only m Madras 
that the audit of igricultural soci ths 1s prac 
tically free 

Audit supervision and inspection are closely 
allied ind not wholly separabl in a simple 
organisation hike the primary agricultural cr dit 
society Broadly spcaking audit lays the 
cmphasis on accounts supervision on adminis 
tration and inspection on finance though thes 
overlap in some respects In India intcrnal 
supervision of Co operative societics 1s organise d 
ditferentl, in different provinces Jn Madras 
and Bombay the primary credit socictices have 
been federated mto small local SUPERVISING 
UNIONS on the governing bodies of which th 
soci ties arc roprisented Attempts havc also 
been made to fedcrate thcse local unions into 
district councils or boards of supervision ‘he re 
are two tvpes of local unions—the guarant cing 
union and the supervising union bapcericnc< 
has shown that thc systum of guarantccing 
unions did not yield any uscful msults and it 
has therefore been abandoned in all the pro 
vinees except in Burma and Lihar and Orissa 
though even there thcir abandonment 1s only a 
question of time Unions for supervision were 
first started on a large scale in Madras and now 
form an integra] part of the co operative structure 
there The unlons have a membership of 20 to 
30 societies each and their main duties relate to 
supervision promotion of the interest of members 
seeing that the accounts are in order assistance 
in the preparation of credit statements stimula 
tion of land rccoveres promotion of co operative 
education and organisation of non credit activi 
ties The brunt of the work falls on full time 
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of the managing committees The supervisors 
are recruited from persons specially tramed for 
the work Bombay has in the last few years 
abandoned the svstem of guaranteeing unions 
and has adopted the Madras system of the 
supervising unions On the 30th June 193], 
therc were in all 1 255 unions of which 433 were 
in Burma Most of the 186 in Bihar and Orissa 
are guaranteeing unions The number of unions 
in Madras was 454 ind in Bombay 108 The 
total number of soci tis affiliated to the unions 
in these last two provinecs was 11 763 and 2 795 
respectively She system of supervising unions 
how ver docs not seem to bc working well in 
Madras or in Bombay though no final opinion 
can yct be pronounced on their uscfulness as 
agencies for supervision In Madras district 
federations are disappearing and supervision 
1s being takch up more and morc by financing 
banks The Bombay Reorganisation Commit 
tee has recently pronounced a hostile verdict 
and has suggested the replacement of supcr 
Vising unions by departmental auditors who it 
is contemplatcd would be able to attend to 
supervision 18 well wh n etch one of them 1s 
placed in chirge of a smaller number ot societies 
Che e ntral banks have a body of mspectors and 
field workers who visit periodically th societies 
affliated to th m and thes offic rs too in a sense 
assist in thc supervision of societics Thus at 
present there are 3 distinct agencies the de part 
mental auditor the bink inspector and the 
suy ervisor—which arc pcrforming very similar 
and co related functions [hc Second All India 
Co operative Institutes Conference held at 
Hyd rabad (Deccan) in 1931 considered this 
qu stion tully and tormulated a scheme in this 
connc(tion which has been substantially appro 
vd by the Indian Ccntral Banking Enquiry 
Committec Thc schcme sugg sted that district 
audit unions should be cstablished compos d 
of representativcs of socitis—primary and 
ccntral— ind that thcsc umons should be 1fhhia 
ted to or federated in the provincial institutcs 
fcderations or unions which showd be made 
rosponsible for providing a satisfactory agency 
for iuditand supervision Inspcction of soci tics 
Was 1 rsponsibility and duty of the central 
finincing agencies and should remain so J] he 
audit staff to be appointed by the provincial 
and distrit unions should be reeruited from 
well trained ind competent mcn from amongst 
those who ar licensed by the Registrar Lhe 
number of societics entrusted to such an auditor 
should not b more than 60 80 as to permit 
efheient audit and supcivision Ihc different 
piovinees wil however continuc it appears 
then own systems though thc scheme suggested 
by the All India Confe1e ncc for a uniform system 
of audit for all provinces should 1eally work well 

Tor thc audit of larger societies like the 
central financing agencies and urban banks, 
the Registrar (ngages a staff of special auditors 
A great deal of complaint has however recently 
been made in this connection on the ground that 
these societies in addition to the departmental 
audit have to provide for their own audit indepen 
dently These private auditors are persons with 
recognised qualifications and charge less for the 
work done by them Under these circumstances, 
departmental audit means unnecessary duplica- 
tion of work and unnecessary waste of money 


paid supervisors are working under the direction’ Lhere is no 1cason why the departmental audit 
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should not be abolished and the bigger societies 
allowed to appoint their own auditors from 
amongst persons qualified and approved by the 
Registrar 

Overdues —Among the most important tests 
of the success or otherwise of a co operative 
credit society 18 undoubtedly the promptness 
in repayment of loans by members and It 15 1 
this respect that one has to recognise that 
India the societies have not attained any ve 
great measure of success On the 30th Ju 
1931 the overdue loans amounted 
Rs 9 90 66 470 as compared with Rs 7 34 42 595 
the vear before the working capital of the 
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agiicultural societies was Rs 359353100 the 
loans due by individuals were Rs 30 69,41 577 
The overdue loans were therefore 28 per cent 
of the working capital and 32 per cent of the 
total loans due by individuals The position 
is however rendered more serious when one 
realises that the figuies are considerably obscured 
by book entries and extenstons of the date of 
repayment and in some cases by the farmers 
borniowing from the sowcar to pay the society s 
dues and that the percentages represent merely 
an average for all India The following table 
shows the position by different provinces on the 
30th June 1931 


Overdue Toans in Agricultural Socveties 1930 31 


(in lakhs of rupees ) 























Percentage of overdue 
loans to 
Provinee W nking Tcans due Overdue 
Capital by indivi loans by 
duals individuals | Workir 2 Toans due 
(apital 
| 
Madras 6 69 6 2 56 ! 38 44 
Bombay 449 3 OF LI 26 30 
Bengal 5 61 4 30 3 44 | 44 56 
Bihar and QOi1ssa 2 41 202 54 | 22 27 
United Provinces 1 Oo 83 | At 51 65 
Punjab & 49 7 43 56 7 8 
Burma 1 54 1 26 16 10 13 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 171 1 42 82 48 58 
Assam 31 25 16 52 64 
Mysore a) 5() 18 36 36 
Baroda 36 34 12 33 35 
Hyderabad &1 64 
Gwalio1 23 g 35 1 52 71 
kKashmn 55 5 4 7 9 
Travancore 33 OCS 30 13 40 43 
Others 86 | 70 14 | 16 20 
Total 35 94 30 69 9 9] 2» | 32 


The position has since June 1931 grown more 
Serious since the fall of prices of agiicultural 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres 
sion have reduced the 1epaying capacity ot 
the agiicultural borrower considerably ind 
increased the ter1ible load of overdue loans In 
1ural credit societies This continued growth 
of overdue loans 1s in ominous portent ind 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the «) 
Operative structure ‘The loans having been 
based on the basis of the assets of members the 
ultimate solvency of the societies 1s bevond 
dispute but severe pressure on members and the 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies 
would 1eact: very seriously both politically and 
economically The causes that have led to this 
phenomenon which menaces the entire existence 
of the co operative movement are chiefly to be 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the 
lepaying capacity of the borrowing member 
In sanctioning loans for unpreductive though 
perhaps necessary social o1 domestic pul poses 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally 
In the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry he loose scrutiny of the purposes 


stated in the loan applications and the absence 
of a careful watch on the way the loan 1s spent 
by the members which must be the case whee 
almost every member 14 a borrower or a surety 
to other borrowers and where the societies are 
composed almost wholly of the needy sectian 
ot the villaze the well to do standing aloof the 
TeMIssness In everting pressure and in taking 
action against the defaulte: even when he 1s 
wilfully defaulting add considerably to the 
siowth of this menace of excessive overdues 
[he centiu financing agencies ale more con 
cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
are the security for their lendings and with 
more funds than they could use are mole eager 
even than the Registrar himself for organising 
new credit societies 

One of the weaknesses of co operative finance 
consists in 1ts inelasticity dilatoriness and 
inadequacy The introduction of the normal 
credit system in the societies —a practice which 
is gaining currency 1n Bombay and Madras 
reduces the evil to some extent but asitis the 
cultivator 1s forced to resoit to the money lender 
also for accommodation The co operative 
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societies have thus if must be admitted lo 

their co operative character in a great measur 
and have become business bodies without 
however the efficiency that should characteris: 
them The recent Committee on Co operatio1 
in Bihar and Orissa views with a considerabl 
degree of dismay the general failure to make thi 
ordinary agricultural credit society a self 
governing and truly co operative institution 

The Bombay Reorganisation Committee state: 
that ‘ in view of the figures quoted 1t is eviden‘ 
that the movement has ceased to a great exten 
to be co operative Whether such a verdic 
18 quite justifiable or not 1t 15 obvious that th 
situation 1s disquieting enough and very grea 
caution in registering new credit societies an 
the correlating of loans to the repaying capacit, 
of the borrowers as emphasised bv the Biha 
and Orissa Committee seem to be the urgen 
needs of the day 


Land Mortgage Banks —The loans advance 
by co operative societies to thelr members and 
by the central financing agencies to thelr consti 
tuent societies ait from the very nature of thi 
source from which they derive the bulk of ther 
finance for short or intermediate te1ms only 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upo1 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans 
the co operative movement did not piovide fo_ 
the redemption of old debts o1 for increasing 
the earnings of aznculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in thei debts and 
hive the way for the paying off of the old ones 
It does not seem to have becn adequately 1¢altsed 
that the removal o1 the hghtening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not depend so inuch 
upon the easy terms on which (0 operative 
finance can be made available as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of tdividual 
indebtedness to the sowcar upon s) fullv finan 
cing the agriculturists that the, could be preven 
ted from resorting to the s»weal any more and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufficiently paving to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agricultnie 
and the household has been met so that this 
Saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co operative 
credit could serve this purpose and which has 
clung more or less till now as evidenced by 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans 1s laigely responsible 
for increasing the load yet further Short or 
intermediate term loans can, Wf judiciously 
employed prevent any further increase 1n the 
burden though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agiiculture seems scarcely poss! 
ble, but 1t cannot leave any adequate Margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past folhes or misfortune The sowcar it 1s 
often forgotten 15 the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers produce and what he 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans he can more than make good on the 
threshing floor orin his shop The co operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
shop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar 


the attack ought to have been on all fronts | 
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However under the circumstances the clarifica 

tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun 

tary basis and for exploring the possibihty of 
undertaking legislation to secure 1f need be the 
settlement of debts on a compulsoiy basis A 
simple Rural Insolvincy Act as recommended 
by the Royal (Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera 

ting those who have already given up all their 
asstts fiom the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts so that at least they and their heirs could 
stait with a clean slate In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi 

sion of this faulty by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 


There are three main types of such tanks 
The strictly co operative type 1s an association 
yt borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
moitzaze bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and 1s well illustrated 1n_ the 
German Jandschaften The commeicial tv pe 
1, represented by the Credit Fonciei of France 
which wo1ks for profit and declares dividends 
lhe third type the quasi cv operative has a 
mixed membership ot borrowers and non 
borrowers operating over fairly larze arcas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
hability basi, Ihe banks organised so far in 
India are 1n a sense of the co operative type 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
juasi co operative variety admitting as they 
jo to the membership a few non borrowing 
ndividuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent o1ganising capacity and 
fhaient management 

At present there are 12 co opcrative land 
mortgagc banks in the Punjab Ewo of these 
yperate Ovcr whole districts the rst confine 
hour operations to a single tchsil Bombay 
1as thrce land mortgage societics which have 
mly roecntly started thar operations Bengal 
las two Assam has five while Madras has 38 
rimary land mortgage banks and a central land 
uortgage bank has been started reccntly It 18 
00 early to pronounce on the success o2 otherwise 
of th se few banks Among the objects tor 
which these banks advance loans arc the redemp 
tion of old debts improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
n spccial cascs) The Central Banking Com 
iittee think however that for 1 long time to 
‘ome the resources of these imstitutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
‘edecm his land and his house from mortgage 
ind to pay off his old debts Onefecls however 
‘xtremely doubtful whether the emphasis should 
1iot be laid on the intensive and extensive 
development of agriculture since as pointed out 
ubove unless agriculture becomes a paying 
ndustry the redemption 1s impracticable and 
‘lusory The bulk of the funds of these banks 
mill have to be raised by debentures and for this 
‘urposes there will have to be in the provinces 
entral land mortgage banks asin Madras The 
srovincial co operative banks eannot function 


Propaganda, Education and Training 


as such except as a temporary measure as 1n 


Bombay andthe Punjab Government will have 
also to render assistance to these institutions 
for the success of the debenture issue, and its 
guaranteeing the interest as in the Punjab 
ought to meet all reasonable needs though in 
special cases there would not be much harm in 
the Government purchasing debentures of a 
certain value While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members 1s the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit society the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
lability 18 on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security careful imvestigation of 
titles correct assessment of borrowers credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficicnt 
management of affairs 


Propaganda Education and Training — 
In the initial stages of the movement 1t fell on 
the Registrar to carry on propiganda and 
organize CO operative societies For this purpose 
the assistance of non official honorary workers 
was lmperative and in the various provinces 
+ band of such workers was brought into exis 
tence who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co operated with th officials 
In carrying on propiganda organising new 
socletics as a result thereof and looking vfter 
the societics so startcd in some m asure With 
the rapid growth of co opcritive socicties 
however it was felt that for the further propa 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
Garry on work by the non officials in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose co opera 
tive institutes were started in the various pro 
vinces In some provinces lihe Bombay these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of cooperative societies In 
others like Madras and the United Provinces 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions o: 
co operative societies In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa they became federations o: 
(oO opelative socicties while 1n others like Benga. 
and Assam they are known as co operative 
organisation societies Whatever the exac 
form assumed by these provincial institutions 
their functions were more or less the same u 
all provinces comprising propaganda and th 
focussing of non official co operative opiniol 
on the various problems that confronted thx 
movement from time to time They deriv 
their funds by subscriptions from their members 
and from Governmcnt grants and the work tha‘ 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtles: 
earned for them a position of considerabl 
importance in the co ope ative movement 
They have been the powerful 1istruments o 
bringing together the non official element 1 
the movement which though essentially 
popular movement had to be started under th 
auspices of the State and their conferences an 
council meetings have become more or Iss like 
provincial coopcritive parliiments where 
officials and non officials mect together exchang: 
views on important questions and formulat: 
policics lhey have come to be regarded in a) 
ever Increasing measure as the third arm of the 
movement the Registrar and his staff repre 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them under the 
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tatute the provincial bank with the central 
anks and banking unions representing the 
nancial side and as such concerned more with 
he financing of the movement and the institutes 
inions, federations or organisation societies 
‘epresenting the propagandist side and as such 
onccrned more with educating popular opinion 
nd representing non official views to the author- 
les A few vears back the All India Co 
iperative Institutes Association was established, 
nth a view to coordinate the activities 
f the provincial institutes, to formulate 
ion Official co operative opinion on important 
‘0 operative problems from time to time and 


o encourage the growth of co operative 
iterature 


It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co opera 
tive societies wis the ignorance of the members 
and the absence of trained men as office bearers 
of sock tics Illiteracy of the rural population 
iowever has been found too big a problem for 
‘hese institutesandthey have therefore attempt- 
‘d only to spread knowledge of co operation 
and co operative principles to the members of 
socletics and to train up the office bearers in 
\arlous ways JUducation has thus developed 
nto an important function of these institutes 
In Bombay the In-titute has created a special 
‘ducation board which maintains co operative 
chools at different centres and conducts perioda 
‘ally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co operative 
societies In order to do its work thoroughiv 
it has started branches in the districts and 
divisions which also start elementary traiming 
classcs for the members of the managing commit 
tees at different centres and generally assist in 
the spread of co operative education In the 
Punjab however co operative education has 
been organised by the Co operative Department 
though the Punjab Co operative Union renders 
active assistance therein In Bihar and Orissa 
a permanent Co operative Training Institute 
has been established at Sabour in the Bhagalpur 
Division which 1s controlled by a governing body 
which includes the Registrar and a few repre- 
sentatives of the Cooperative Federation 
Madras has organised 6 training institutes whicn 
have been registered 18 co operative societies 
The Provincial Union there however, does 
organise training classes for employees of central 
banks urban societies and unions In the 
United Provinces Bengal and the Central 
Provinces arrangements for co operative training 
and education have not yet been properly made 
though there also it 1s the Department assisted 
by the provincial union which organises the 
training classes The need for proper co opera 
tive truning and education has been felt in an 
increasing degree in recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co operative colleges and an All India Co opera- 
tive College for the higher traming of more 
important officials in the Department, banks or 
societies No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co operative societies 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of co operative education not only for the office 
bearers of societies or the managers and inspec 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
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for the inspectors auditors and assistant regis 
rars of the co operative departments 


In some provinces like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa the provincial union or federation 
has been actively associated in discharging the 
Registrar s statutory function of the audit of 
societies and the Second All India Co operative 
Institutes Conference held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that 
the Registrars statutory obligation in this 
matter could be discharged hy a system of 
licensing and that audit should be a function 
entrusted to the provincial unions or federations 
If this idea of a uniform svstem of audit through 
the provinciil untons he accepted 1t will natu 
rally follow that they will also have to assume 
the responsibility for supervision ot tht co 
operative societies The departmental audit 
or inspection by the central banks cannot 
dispense with the need of careful supervision 
which to be effective must be from within and 
the provincial federation or union is obviously 
the best agency for this friendly and efficient 
supervision The combination of the functions 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the 
All India Conference and endorsed by the Cc ntral 
Banking Enquiry Committee would mean 
Improved efficiency in the working of the move 
ment while de officialising 1t considerably and 
giving it the popular touch 1t lacks It must 
however be remembered that the institutes 
and unions are not quite unofficial in this that 
In some provinces like the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa the Registrar 1s the ex officio presi 
dent or member and practically controls them 
At present the situation as rgards (o operative 
societies 1s disquieting enough and there are 
two schools of thought on the wisest course to 
pursue to bring about a radical improve ment 
One school is in favour of tightening the official 
control while the other seeks to strengthen the 
institutes and make them more non official 
and efficient than ever before Though all 
agree on the goal of ultimate de officialisation 
and though all agree that the present system 
of part official and part non official control of the 
movement is not conducive to progress opinions 
conflict whether the remedy lies 1n officialisation 
or de officialisation of the movement at the 
present time 


Non Creart 


Purchase and 


4arwultural Socveties 


Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation 


Non-Credit Agricult@ral Co-operation — 
For some years past increasing attention has 
been directed on other forms of co operation for 
the benefit of the rural population Ceredit 15 
but one of the needs of the cultivator its organi 
sation through co operation touches but the 
fringe of the problem and different provinces 
have been experimenting upon the application 
ot co operative organisation to meet his different 
non credit needs The problems of irrigation 
consolidation of holdings improved sanitation, 
feneing cattlh imsurance dairying and supply 
of agricultural requisites and above all the 
marketing of agricultural produce have heen 
therefore «ngazing the attention of (o operators 
and societies tor these purposes have been 
established here and there and have been working 
with varying success Ina Jand of ignorant and 
Uliterate agriculturists 1t would appear wiser 
to adopt the rule of one village one society 
but the complexities of the non credit forms of 
co operation have induced the authorities to 
avoid the multiple purpose or general society 
and to favour the single purpose society and we 
have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
benz viewed as onc person with a bundle of 
needs cach one of which it 1s proposed to meet 
scparately Ihe sowcar was to hm the one 
person to whom he could always look forward 
whether for the supply of agricultural requisites 
and domestic requirements cr for the sale of his 
produce or for credit Now he 1s made to 
resort to society A for credit to society B for 
mirketing tosocity C forthe supply of manures 
and sceds to socxty D for the supply of tools 
and implements to society E for fencing to 
society F for irrigation to society G for consol 
dation of holdings to society H_ for social reform 
and better living and—but why continue the 
sorry tale A singk society trying to meet all 
the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
forec in the village which would tend to promote 
the ideal embodied in the famous phrasc Better 
living better farming and better business 
Howcver ¢o operative opinion in India has not 
vc t accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
in the theory of almost water tight compart 
ments ‘The agricultural noncredit societies 
in India on the 30th June 1931 were 3 917 distr 
'huted 1s under — 


1930-31 


Othe: forms 








Province Purchase | Production | Producticn | cf co opera Jotal 
and sale and sale tion 
Madras 106 23 | 382 511 
Bombav 44 16 “4 | 105 239 
Bengal 95 929 ~67 44 1 335 
Bihar and Orissa 3 3 2 5 13 
United Provinces 31 219 250 
Punjab 18 172 O54 88 1 232 
Burma 12 5 15 3? 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 30 4 8 42. 
Mysore 49 1 18 62 130 
Baroda 21 21 34 35 112 
Other areas 3 | 4 14 21 
Total 378 1 154 | 1 431 954 8917 


Consolidation of Holdings 


Of these the most important are the marketing 
societies particularly for the sale of cotton In 
Bombay the irrigation and milk societies in 
Bengal and the consolidation of holdings and 
better living socteties in the Punjab 


Marketing Societies— Marketing of agricul 
tural produce 1s the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing 1s always more effective than 
individual marketing especially in India where 
the individual producer 1s illiterate and consti 
tutes a small unit (o operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for It 1s only the complexity 
of the working of co operative sale societies 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance 
the lack of eapert knowledge on the part of 
(oO operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
Lapid multiplication of sale societies and then 
efficient working It 1s really in the develop 
ment of this form of co operative effoit that 
ultimate success must be sought for in India 
icr credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where it has been tried with success the results 
have been extremely satisfactoty to the members 
[he tremendous headwav made in Furopean 
countries like Denmark and In the T nited States 
of America In co operative marketing organisa 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co operative 
organisation of agricultural marketing The 
jute and paddv sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with success it 15 true but the cotton 
Zrower in Gaujarat and the Bombay katnatak 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton 
sale societies Absence of fraud in weighment 
adequate and mgh prices insurance of the 
produce against risks of fire prompt payment 
of sale proceeds financial accommodation till the 
produce 1s sold information of daily price 
fluctuations in the Bombay market supply of 
Zunnies and genuine and certified seed bonus 
and a dividend are no smill gains to the agricul 
turist who was otherwise at the meicy of the 
adatya o1 worse still of his village sowcar ‘The 
Gujarat souieties cover a smaliei area than those 
of the harnatak but the cohesion loyalty and 
unity of purpose among their members makes 
them more (o operative ‘There the agricul 
tuiists of three o1 four villazes growing a similar 
stiain of cotton combine themselves into a 
society pook then cotton und sell it jointly by 
piivate treaty and not by auction as in the 
karnatak Ihe cotton sale societies of Surat 
have recently combined in a federation which 
has taken over the co operative ginning factory 
already started by the members — A few societies 
tor the sale of other articles have also been 
organised 1n Bombay such as jaggery tobacco 
chilhes paddy onions and arecanut Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot in (alcutta The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better prices but which sell to local mer 
chants yet rather than to the merchants at the 
port Madias has a number of sale societies 
but their transactions ue small and they have 
not yet made much progiess 


Consolidation of Holdings —She law of 
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succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which 1s in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India Each heir 1s given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole equivalent 
to his portion The result 1s that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots his continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation which 1s accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation irregularly over the 
waste by purchase and sales by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant i1elatives and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation In common 


The disadvantages of frigmentation are 
obvious A part of land 1s wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations and another part 
1s lost 1n boundaries kragmentation involves 
endless waste of time money and effort itres 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve 
ment if prevents him from adopting scientific 
methods of cultivation it discourages him from 
carrving out intensive cultivation it enforces 
uniformity of Cropping and cspecially restricts 
the growing of fodder crops in the period during 
which cittle arc usually sent out to graze on the 
fields Ihc economic loss due to this system 
can be easily imagin d and the only solution 1s 
consolidation of holdings This most difficult 
important and interesting (xperimc nt originated 
in the Punjab in the vear 1920 The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co operative Consolida 
tion ot Holdings Society s to call together all 
persons directly interested in land in a given 
village persuade them to accept the by laws 
whereby a majority m a general meeting might 
approve 4% method of repartition and then carry 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such 4 manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance As the result of patient 
work which has now «xtended over ten vears 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform It 1s steadily 
gaining in popularity and as more staff 1s trained 
and the peopl become better educated to the 
advantages of the system the figures for the area 
consolidatcd are mounting up year by year 
This work b gin in 1920 21 and 1n the 10 years 
that hive eclipsed since then 263462 acres 
have been consolidated by the end of July 1930 
out of the whok cultivable area of about 30 
millions if an iverage cost of Rs 20a per 
acre 


Improveni ut of agriculture is gc neral where 
holdings have been brought tégether New 
ploughs and other implements are used new 
crops or new varieties of an old crop are sown 
sand 1s removed trom light soul and plantmg 
of trees or seeds 1s carried out The general 
effect of consolidation is to increase rents and 
decreas causes of litigation and quarrels 
Rents have risen ylelds have increased new 
land has been brought under the plough and dry 
land brought under irrigation New wells have 
been sunk and old ones repaired Access has 


primogeniture, by which the eldest son alone; bucn obtained to the roadways, farming has 
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Milk Socteties. 


become more intensive and fruit trees have been ' 


ans to be paid off from the instalments on 


planted The great disadvantage of consolida | shares as they fall due (1) a levy of water rate 


tion through co operation 15 that the 


Therefore compulsion will be necessary for a 
wide extension and its infroduction 1s only a 
matter of time but it 1s better to await the 
growth and development of a strong public 
opinion in its favour rather than incur the risk 
of a premature resort to legislation which might 
bring the scheme into odium 


In the Central Provinces some success 10 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and 1t 1s not rare to see 10 
acres broken into 40 plots The Local Govern 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1928 Any two or more 
permanent holders in a village holding toge ther 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land may apply for the consolidation of their 
holdings but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that 1t gives power to a porportion not less 
than one halt of the permanent right holders 
holding not less than two thirds of the occupied 
area ina village to agree to the preparation of a 
scheme of consolidation which scheme when 
confirmed becomes binding on all the permanent 
right holders in the village and their successors 
In 1n0terest 

In Bombay a Biull was introduced in thc 
Legislative Council in 1928 to deal with certain 
features of the problem When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and 1t had to be ultimately dropped 

‘here are 11 societies for consolidation of 
holdings in the United Provinces and 11 1n the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model 


Irrigation Socteties — Another very interest 
ing and useful type of non credit society 18 the 
Irrigation Society so predominant in Bengal 
From a humble beginning of 3 societies in 1919 
the irrigation movement to day claims about 
1 000 societies in the western districts of Bengal 
with a membership of over 20000 a paid up 
share capital of over Rs 2 lakhs and a working 
capital of over Rs 4 lakhs These sorcicties fall 
chiefly under two classes those for new construc 
tion and those for reconstruction and re excava 
tion Irrigation is a necessity in the western 
districts of Bengal where the country 1s mostly 
elevated undulating and easily drained with no 
possibility of water logging and the distribution 
of rainfallisextremely variable Inthe Sundar 
bans land 1s still below high water level and 
embankments ar necessary to prevent the 
Ingress of salt water Considerable succcss has 
been attained in the Sundarbans tracts Thc 
greatest progrcss so far has been made 1n the 
construction of small irrigation works in the 
districts of the Burdwan division Lmbank 
ments for flood protection and reservoirs to 
control floods and ensure a constant supply of 
water for irrigation are beyond the scope o° 
co operative effort while drainage schemes foi 
the :mprovement of agricultural and sanitary 
conditions have so far not been taken up The 
main features of irrigation societies arc (1) they 
are ona multiple liability basis (22) the numbe1 
of shares to be subscribed by members 1s fixed 
so as to meet full costs and 1s based also on the 
area of land which will be benefited (222) funds 
are further raised 1f necessary by deposits and 


ace 18, 
slow compared with the area to be consolidated © 


yr of the capital cost of maintenance provides 
or the proper maintenance of completed schemes 
Madras also his a number of such irrigation 
societies 
Milk Societies —One of the notable contribu 
tions of Bengal to the co operative movement 18 
the immense organization built up for the co- 
operative sale and supply of milk consisting of, 
in the first place the 108 rural societies which 
are the producing centres and in the second 
the Calcutta Milk Union which 1s the distributing 
centre The rural so iety which 1s the unit of 
the organization generally covers a village and 
its members are bona fide milk producers whose 
primary occupation is agriculture with mulk 
production as their secondary occupation The 
societies which are all of the limited habilty 
type are affiliated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
which is a central souxty It supervises, 
ontrols and finances the individual societies 
and arrangcs for the distribution and sale of their 
muk in Calcutta Just as only milk producers 
are enlisted as members of milk societies so 
only milk sorieties can be members of the 
Calcutta Milk Union [It 1s thus a pure type of 
Central Society which does not include any 
individual shareholder 


The milk obtained from the societics In a 
group 1s collected at a depot which 1s under the 
charge of a depot manager whose duty it 1s to 
receive the milk in properly sterilized cans 
measure it notc the general conditions and the 
lactometer point and give areceipt to the carrier 
The working of the depots 1s looked after by the 
depot supervisor Abow the supervisors there 
are the depot manager and the society managers 
[here 18 also thc Veterinary Inspector who 
examines and treats the cattle belonging to the 
societies and looks after the milking arrangc 
ments and the sanitary condition of the cowsheds 
Above them all 1s a Government ofhcer placed 
on special duty in the Co operative Department 
He 1s the Superintendent of Milk Societies all 
over Bengal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Milk Union the Union has deviscd very 
carcful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
supplied to its customers IJhese measures 
include the installation of a pasteuring plant 
and a boiler ‘Lhe Union has got a motor lorrv 
and has introduced the cycle lorry system of 
delivery ‘The milk 1s also carried by hand carts 
and coolies for delivery to customers Ihe 
Union at present supphes milk to most of the 
big Calcutta hospitals to fashionable restaurants 
and to a large number of individut1l customers 
through a number of depots and distributing 
centres located at convement placcs all about 
the city Besides the Calcutta Milk Union 
five oth r unions have also been formcd and two 
of these at Daryecling and Dacca havc already 
attained a fair measure of success 


The milk co operative societies are societies 
of producers though the desire to make pure and 
cheap milk available to consumers may have 
been mainly responsible for their birth When 
ever they had a chance they have justified ther 
existence by ensuring a better price for produ 
cers while they have proved their utility to 
consumers by providing pure milk at a reasonabl 
rate Calcutta has set an example which 
Bombay Madras and other large cities may 
well tollow Madras has already several milk 


Rural Reconstruction 


societies witha Union in the City for distribu 
tion and the Bombay Municipality 1s seriously 
considering the co operative solution of the 
milk problem of the city of Bombay 


Rural Reconstruction —One ofthe main 
reasons why the achievements of the co operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
promoters and workers les in the extreme 
backwardness of the rural population and It 1s 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co operative movement hes 
bound up with general inral development and 
plogres So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance are heavily 
and almost hopelessly indebted have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standaid of living carryimg on agriculture 
with simple tools and 1mplements 1n mole or 
less a primitive fashion no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co opeiative and 
all other rural movements 1s possible ‘The 
co operative movement itself 15 indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer the middleman dalal and the mer 
chant but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but halt hearted attempts 
tor the co operative organisation of supply and 
inarketing a growing multiphaty of institu 
tions fo1 various purposes and above wl the 
neglect of the educational sanitary medical 
and the social sides of village hfe explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 29 years have tallen far short 
uf its objective Ruial reconstiuction has 
however of late years claimed 4n increasing 
amount of attentun but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made what has been 
done has been individual effort the efforts of 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by enthusiasm to utilise thei oppor 
tunities to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk Ihe 
best known of such centres Js at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab The work done there covers education 


sanitation medical relief improvement of 
agriculture female education and maternity 
welfare At Llvalpur in the Punjab = also 


schemes of rural reconstruction have grown out of 
CO Operative societies embai hing upon the wider 
functions of cattle breeding improvement of 
cattle and agriculture adult education thrift 
better living and aibitration of disputes The 
Vishva Bharati of Di Rabimdranath lagore 
has a special department devoted to rural 1econ 

struction which has started 6 co operative .lural 
reconstruction societies in the villages of the 
Birbhum Distiict Sn Daniel Hamilton has 
developed the deltax lands of Sunderbans by 
establishing colonks there on modern lines In 
the Madras Presidency the Provincial Co opcra 

tive Union runs 8 rural rm construction c¢ ntres 
ind the work at Alamaru has been eminently 
successful Mr V N Mehta was responsible 
for the rural reconstruction scheme in Benarcs 

At all the centres co operation has been enlisted 
in the service of rural reconstruction and societies 
have been started which take up various items 
m that work The ant) malarial socicties of 
Bengal are also attempts mm the sime direction 

the effort being restricted to only one aspect of. 
the situation 


In the Central Provinces and Berur the local 
Govcrnment carried on from November 1929 
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& special campaign of rural uplift in the Pipariya 
Circle in the Hoshangabad District concentrat 

ing the efforts of all departments concerned 
with rural uphft in that area An agricultural 
assistant a veterinary assistant surgeon and an 
assistant medical officer were placed on special 
duty there while the Deputy LIducational 
Inspector Sohagpur taluka and the circle auditor 
of Pipariya undertook extra work and special 
propaganda and the Deputy Commissioner and 
Sub Divisional Officer toured and supervised the 
work ‘The campaign has yielded concrete 
results Interesting expermments in a_ few 
selected villages are in progress in the Nimar 
and Betul districts and Government wait only 
for improvement in financial and pohtical 
conditions to launch more ambitious schemes 

In Bombay by the starting of Taluka Develop 
ment Associations and the creation of the Divi 
sional Boards of Agriculture and Co operation 
som (oordmation has been brought about 
between the Departments of Agriculture and 
Co operation and now the Bombay Reorgamisa 
tion Committee has proposed the creation of a 
Board of Rural Welfare with the Director of 
Agriculture as chairman and Deputy Durectors 
of Co operation Agriculture and Vetermary 
Science as Inembers 


Better Living Societies —The Punjab has 
been respousible for introducing this very desir- 
able type of co operative socity to promote 
better living among 1ts members There are 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
they have been domg quite important work in 
their own way The societies do not collect 
any levy trom their members eacc pt the small 
entrance fec und thcy lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for carrying it out from 
year to year violation of which 1s punishable 
with fine under thc by laws Though these 
societies in the first instance have for their 
Object the curtailment of rumous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions they 
have also h Iped in various other matters so 
that apart from saying to their members thou 
sands of rupees each year they are contributing 
to the general village uplift in some measure 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands some have piomoted 
sanitation some have induced the villagers 
toimprovc ventilation in their houses some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well 
some havc arranged that all manure should be 
pitted some have discouraged expenditure on 
jewellery and some have stopped waste on farms 
Thus ina variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions 1n the life of the village It 18 
earnestly hoped that such bettcr lnving societies 
wil be startcd mn large numbers in the v irious 
provinces of India or better still that the co 
Operativ credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by _ these 
Societies and that the term bettcr living be 
given as wide a connotation 15 possible so that 
the co opcrative movement would be doimg 
good to itsclf and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift as well as Its own 
(conomie objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist 


Educational Societies —Though the pro- 
blem of illiteracy is a very large problem in 
deed and though education 1s one of the chief 
responsibilities of Government it 1s interesting 
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to find that because of the great reaction which 
illiteracy has on the efficient working of co 
operative societies educational societies have 
been started in some of the provinces—notably 
the Punjab In that province there are two 
kinds of socteties one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children 
In the former the membe1s pay a small entrance 
tee and a small monthly fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher who 1s generally the school master 
of the primary school receiving @ small extra 
pay for the additional work Such of these 
schools as are well conducted are later on taken 
over by the Distiict Boards Various other 
agencies in that piovince have also started 
similar schools with the result that thei number 
has gone up to about 2000 ‘The compulsory 
education schools for childien are started by 
parents fees are collected asin the case of the 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
are about 150 such schools imparting tuition 
up to the IV Standard Though such educa 
tional societies may not have done all the good 
they aimed at doing there 1s no doubt whatever 
that they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co 
operation The United Provinces 19 gradually 
following the Jead given by the Punjab and they 
also haye staited a number of schools In 
Bihai and Orissa the co operative credit societies 
give considerable impetus to primary education 
amongst the members making 1t possible to open 
and 1un a number of path shalas and schools 
by adequate contnbutions In Bengal many 
societies spend on ed: ation and some of them 
Maintain night schools as a result of which in 
one district alone there are 38 such schools 2 
upper primary schools and one English middle 
school The Ganja cultivatois societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 3 high schools and 87 primary schools 
Societies 1n Bombay also spend fairly large 
amounts by making grants to schools and giving 
prizes and scholarships 


Anti-malarial Societies —Among other 
things the need fo1 improvement in village 
Sanitation an important constituent of — better 
living arrested the attention of co operators 
particularly 1n Bengal which pays a heavy toll 
year after year from that terrible scourge— 
malaria and kala azar—and where unlike man‘ 
other provinces the ruial death rate 1s higher 
than the urban death iate ‘There 1s some talk 
at present of experimenting with plasmoquin 
to render mosquitoes immune from Infection 
and thus prevént the spread of infections 
Bengal has thus rendered a distinct service by 
organising successfully a campaign in rural 
aleas for arresting or checking In Some Measure 
the ravages of malaria The first co operative 
antl malarial society was the Panthaty Society 
registered in March 1918 and in Julv 1919 
the Central Society was launched The whole 
movement in this direction owes considerably 
te Dr Gopalchandra Chatterjee The Central 
Society aimed at organising a network of 
anti malarial and public health societies at 
carrying on propaganda at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advisory body 
There are now about 600 rural societies often 
in inaccessible places and the Central Society 
now acts as merely an organising body leaving 
the function of supervision to local bodies 
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through whom Government give grants to them 
The members of the rural societies pay a monthlv 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system who attends to the famulies 
of members free of charge They depend for 
funds on subscriptions donations and grants 
from members’ benevolent individuals and 
Government ILhey do not pay their way and 
therein indeed les thelt weakness ‘The actual 
antl malarial work consists of filling up all 
stagnant pools and ditches within the village 
areas during the dry season and kerosining all 
stagnant accumulations of water immediately 
after the 1ains Many dispensaiies and schools 
are being Maintained some on a Share basis 
others on a charity basis and these societies 
have done the great service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
reach of inaccessible rural areas 


Urban Credit Societies —Whil the chief 
Objective of the co operatine movement was 
trom the first to do service to the rural popula 
tion it must be remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted 2 classes of soci ties —rural 
and urban r cognising thus thc suitability of 
the co operative method for solving the pro 
blems of urban population also At prcsent 
there 412 in all 10 528 non agricultural soci ties 
with a membership of 1141592 Of these 
5 126 are cr dif socacties the rest being socie tics 
tor othe: purposes 


rhe urban co operative credit societies for 
consumers rsolve themselves into three ty pes 
(2) The salary carncrs society (ea) the mull 
hands society and (222) the communal socicty 
The salary earners socuties havc been generally 
organised on the occupational basis the members 
beiug employces m the same firm or Government 
office The strength of such a society les in 
thc absence of Communal jealousies and factions 
in the higher level of culture and intclligencc of 
thc members and the spirit of disciplme that 
prevails in a modcrn well conducted office A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
trom the svmpithy of the employer or head of 
the office through whom ri coverles of imstal 
ments of loan repayments could be arranged 
from the pay sheet and thc danger of overdues 
practically (liminated Ihe basis of the society 
is very good ind thc working gi nerally sound 
Monthly subsciiptions inculeat the habit ot 
savin, so (sx ntlal and uscful to the salariat 
and the soca ty can well act as a gic at and us ful 
feedcr for the ¢o operative investment trust 
which 35 the logical development of the thrift 
cum ceicdit socacty such as this in essence is 


The Mpll Hands’ Society ar more or Icss 
of a similar type the differences lyimg chicfly 
in the wliteracy of the members in their smaller 
transactions and in the possibility though 
expcrience hithcrto has not converted that 
into actuality of thc whole organisation being 
wrecked to pieces whcn thc millhands go on 4 
prolonged strike 


The Communal Society 28 consumers’ 
organisations are not indeed quite sound where 
sentiment comes in from the door efficiency and 
safety fly away through the window the ability 
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to save 18s not properly assessed the nobler, 
but the unbusincss like, desire to help takes 
possession overdues mount high procrastina 
tion in the matter of recoveries and references to 
the Registrar for arbitration create grcat trouble 
Despite this inherent weakness however several 
socicties of a communal type have done remaik 
ably welland have been setving their communi 
ties 1n More ways than one 


An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders and though 
the joint stock banking system thit has so far 
developed in India 1s quite well suited in many 
respects for them trom the point of vicw of the 
small trader 1t 1s co operative banking that 1s 
obviously wanted Ihe importance ot People s 
Co operative Banks promoted for thu bene fit 
of urbin pcople without any distinction of caste 
or crccd 1s therefore very great for the finince 
of small merchants artisans and craftsmen tor 
the stimulition of trade and industrics in and 
around distri tandtalukatowns The piincipal 
businc 85 of these banks 1s short term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks In the absence of wny 
Industrial co operative bank 1t Is also for the 
peoples bank to finince small industiilists 
and help the development of cottage mdustries 
which still play v very considcrable part in the 
industiiil cconomy of India Anothcr very 
importint function which talls to peoples banks 
1s the financing ot the marketing of thc produce 
of the lind from the ficld to the poit o1 to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the 1ntern4l trade of the country 
It is only howcver inthe Bomb1 and Bengal 
Presidcneics that we mect with some good 
Institutions functioning as peoplks banks In 
Madras thcre ire 11380 non agicultural (rc dit 
socitits but most of these are not real pcoples 
banks ‘Thue Punjab has ovcr 1000 unlimited 
lhability socities and only 92 with hhmitcd 
liability Lvycnhere we hardly find any devclop 
ment of 1cil peopls banks In bengal the 
limited ibility urban credit socicties number 
469 and though those socicties secm to have won 
public confidence the more important of thcm 
uc sdlary earners credit socuties Some of 
the divisions especiiully the Chittagong divisions 
have seviril big concerns however working 
on sound lines Lhe qucstion of starting 
Peoples Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yct 
becn seriously takcn in hvund In the Bombay 
Presidcncy institutions with a working capitil 
of Rs 50000 and more are classed as urban 
banks Since 1922 co operators in this Presi 
dency have been very keen on hiving a full 
fledged peoples bank in every taluka town, 
for 1t hag been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co operative banking 
there 1s no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and co ordinated 
and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
developmcnt of mland trading agencics 
Peoples banks are a repository of peoples 
savings a nucleus for co operative activity and 
an institution giving facilitics for internal remit 
tance and it 1s quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty largo In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 31st March 1931 
there were 82 urban banks most of which are 
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fairly successful ihe total membership was 
1,29 882, the working capital was Rs 3 24 14 932 
and the reserve tund amounted to Rs 16 79 735 
ft cin be said without ex .ggerition thit the 
di velopment of whan banking hi bocn 2 
distinct contribution of Bomlav to the co 
operative moveme nt in India and ofher provinccs 
mighe well follow Lombays cxample in this 
direction 


In 1926 the urban banks of Gujaiat i rmed 
themselves into a supervising union for the 
purpose of inspecting the accounts of 1ts banks 
and helping them 1n the devdlopment of busimess 
The Bombay Provingal binkin, J nqury 
Committee have rec mmended the fc rmation 
of sumilar unions for the whan Lanks in cther 
divisions of the Pre idency which will be usctul 
not only for supervisa n of the ext tin, banks 
but also for the juidance of the newly formed 
banks 


Animportant v ulant of the urban (0 opel itive 
ocletv 15 the Thnft Society [Lhe system 
adopted 1s to collect 1¢-ulai Savings evel) month 
for a continuous pcrid of two ty ft UL yours 
invest the collected amuuntt thie best adv witaic 
and pav back to the subscuiber his umcunt at the 
end of the term with intercst In manv societies 
loins are advanced also but not execed nz a 
certain fixed pic portion usually , tthe deposits 
The Punjab has wt ut 1 000 such sucieties and 
the bulk of the member ae ch 1 masters 
Jhere are about 125 thrut societic for women 
only having a membeiship of about 2 000 
Madris has also mcie than 100 thiuft ccreties 
and Bombay has halfadozen hecenth however 
Life Insurance Societies have been stait 
edin Bombay Bengaland Madia The bombay 
society was Started in July 1980 wid fcr a few 
months worked as a piovident s city cnly 
Issuing policies of RS 150t) bh 00 and thit 
too without medical exiaminiti n th ide. beim, 
to bing life insurance within cr v icach £ the 
small maninthe village win the t wn It has 
n>) shure capital and works on vy mutual basis 
It has now however widened its scope and 
has been wilting pohaes fcr lu.er amounts 
undei 1ts ordinary branch while undei the iural 
branch besides the cidimaiy smul policies, 
It has recently issued a scheme fcr dcccasing 
term nstiance which will if 15 hoped meet 
the ncuds of the primary societies and their 
boriowlng members much betta: It has by 
now written a busine s of over Rs Slacs Lhe 
Bengal souiety 15 vet a provident society 1ssuing 
small poliuies while the Madias socicty—the 
South India Co operative Insurance psouety 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance socitty with share capital and com 
paratively low rates of premia and hos already 
written a large business 


Non Credit Societies in Urban Areas — 
The consumers movement in this country has 
had a very sorry record excepting in the almost 
solitary example of the liiplicane Co operative 
Stores of Madias Lhe reasons fc1 this state 
of affairs have been discussed by tht Registiars 
n their annuil reports from time to time and 
it secms that there is no mmmcdiate possibility 
of any vely great efforts being made at pushing 
on this form ot co operative effort which has 
found such signal success in Lngland ‘lhe 
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small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business ability of the 
workers, the inability of the honorary workers 
to perform efficiently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the members, the narrow Margin be 
tween the whole sale rates and the retaul rates 
In Indian cities leaving little economic advantage 
in the store system, the pinning of their faith 
on absence of adulteration and correct weghts 
and measures theinsistence on cash pay ments— 
aul these have been responsible for the failure 
of the co operative store movement in this 
countr, The Triphcane society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from humble 
beginnings in 1908 1t has attained a position of 
considerable importance serving 1ts members 
through numerous branches The society 
celebrated 1ts silver jubilee 1n 1930 


Producers’ Movement —Froducers’ co 
operation in India is yetin arudimentary stage 
Half hearted attempts made to apply co opera 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers have not been attended with 
success People engaged in these industries 
may be divided into three classes (2) those 
working on their own account and selling their 
finished articles themselves (2) those working 
in their own home on behalf of some meichant 
or dealer, receiving wages on the piece work 
system for the wo1k done by them and being 
provided with the raw materials from the mer 
chants who give them the work and (222) those 
working 1n small karhhanas or factories under 
an employer, generally known as the karkhandar 
and receiving wages on the time scale, somewhat 
on the lines of the workers employed 1n large 
scale industries A large number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their own 
account and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money lenders who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest The latter also supply raw materials 
and purchase the finished articles at prices dicta 
ted by themselves These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, who having arunning 
debt with the merchants 1s obliged to deal with 
them without being able to resort to the compe 
titive markets 


What the artisan requues 1s thus (2) credit 
facilitics (11) facilities for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and (122) facilities for 
the sale of his product The only thing that 
has been so far done 1s to organise credit societies 
for some of the artisans, hoping 1n a half hearted 
way for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on The most important cottage 
industry being hand loom weaving, attention 
was directed early to them and we have several 
societies of weavers ‘The societies for weavcrs 
in the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co 
operative Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance Besides this bank there are s1x unions 
at different centres to which the societies within 
their areas are affiliated as shareholders They 
raise their own funds too by shares and compul 
sory deposits Lhe Cooperative Industrial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the weavers’ societics 
in the purchase of raw matcrials The business 
branch of the bank—the salcs depot at Lahorc— 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them 10 touch with the trend of the market 
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The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the purchase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself—the most 
important commercil centre in the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay The other 
six Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahore sale depot For the sale of the finished 
goods however, the socxtics are left to help 
themselves the unions and bink help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur 
ing orders keeping goods on deposit and by 
advising socicties to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand in the market 


Bombiy Madras and other provinces have 
also a number of weavers’ societics but nowhete 
have they developed into producers socictics 
or have met with any marked success 


Co-operative Housing Societies ——An 1m 
portant direction in which the co operative 
movement has devcloped in urban are1s on the 
non credit side 1s the provision of suitable 
housing accommodition to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent Ihe housing movment 
represents a protest ‘gainst exploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities It has 
whieved a considerible mcasure of success in the 
Presidency of bombay where the Societies at 
the end of 1980 numbercd 67 with a total work 
ing cayital of 93 lakhs Of the 67 societies 23 
ire in the city of Bombay andits suburbs 19 in 
AhmedabaJ, 9 1m Kirachi and the rest in other 
parts of the province Of the remaiming pro 
vinces Madras has 130 societies with 1 total 
working cipital ot 40 Inkhs and the rest of thc 
provinces have only one or two Among thi 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societics = ‘Lhe 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency arc 
mere lending societies and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do 


Ihe housing sock ties started so far are confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks pleaders 
traders and the hke and are all on a communal 
basis No housing societies have yet been 
started in this country for the working Classes 


There 1re two main systems of co opcrative 
housing, the individual ownership and the 
co ownership or tenant co partnership systems 


An important drawback of the ownership 
system 1s that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer they property 
to any pcrson, with the result that many houses 
built with the help of co operative money, have 
passed into the hands of speculators In order 
to remove this defect Bombay has introduced 
a new scheme known as the tenant ownership 
system In this svstem the society tahes a 
large plot of land on lease or by purchase and 
ufter laying out roads if they do not cxtst 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes them among the membets, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a play ground ‘lhe 
cost of development 1s a charge on the members’ 
plots, the price of which varies according to 
theirsituation The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition that in case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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building, they wil! give the first choice to the 
society or to a member recommended by it 
Government undertakes to advance loans to 
members of this type of society to the extent of 
twice the capital paid by each member, repayable 
within 20 years the maximum amount allowed 
to a member being Rs 10000 When all the 
houses are built, the society would look after 
the common property settle disputes between 
members and generally to the work of a munici 
pality for the colony 


In the tenant co partnership system the society 
takes up a large area of land and constructs 
buildings thereon for the residence of its members 
und makes provision for their common amenities 
Members reside in the buildings as the tenants of 
the society They contribute capital to the 
cvtent of 1/>to } of total cost Im proportion to 
thegrossresidential area provided The remaining 
eipital in addition to that contributed by the 
members 15 raised by way of a loan The 
(rovernment of Bombay advances loans to the 
housing societies of this type to the extent of 
thiee fourths the paid up capital repavable in 
4() years bv annual instalments with interest at 
»& per cent Governments of other provinces 
have recently commenced to advance long term 
loans to housing societies at about 6 per cent 
Tn this system the position of the society as well 
as of the members1s secured Ihe society holds 
asubstantial stake of the members and there1s 
no chance of default Though no member 
1s the owner of anv building or its pait in which 
he resides yet all the members are joint owners 
of all the buildings It1s a Socialistic ideal in 
which the ownership rests in the community 
as a Whole and not in individuals 


Review —The Co operative Societies Act of 
1904 had Lbmitations which were soon recoznised 
ind at a conference of the Re zstrars, a bill wa’ 
diawn up Which beciume the Co operative 
Societies Act of 1912 = Lhus Act 1emedied the 
defects of 1tS predecessor authorized the 1ez15 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit substituted 1 Scientifie classific iti on based 
on the nitwme of the ability for the ubitiars 
one into rural and urban and Jegalised the 
1¢gistration of Unions and Central Banks 


In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
siuation m a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding 
the slant of loans to membe1s, so that thes 
mizht lend money for domestic purposcs as well 
as tol rz11cultural onesin o1det that the members 
mizht confine their deuings with the Co opera 
tive Socreties ind be weaned from the sowcars 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co 
operation was appointed and its report in 1915 
ked to the reorganisation and overh wing of the 
whole administration of co operation Punctual 
repayment ot loans was insisted upon and al 
those societies that fuled to live up to the ideu 
at co operition were sought to be eliminated 
IT rom this time onwards the share of non official’ 
in the movement 1ssumed incrcasing Importance 
and it came to be realized that foi the success 
of the movement, deofficializing of the same wa: 
necessary Lhe Government of India Act o: 
1919 midc co operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own requie 
ments 
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The steady growth of the Central Fmancing 
lgencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
\eed for attending to this very important matter 
n the development of co operation , but propa 
Janda still remained the function of the Registrar 
ind his staff paid or honorary and it was 
perceived that non official institutions should 
ye established to take over this function from 
‘ficial hands Accordingly Co operative 
Institutes were started 1n varlous provinces, 
in some cases as Unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district im other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
drimary societies The part these non official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas 
ngly important, some adding to the primary 
‘unction of propaganda others such as co opera 
tive education supe vl lon ovel societies and 

even audit 


The steady progress of the movement—some 
Imes even too rapid—for neaily 20 years 
however wis found hardly to lessen the coloss 11 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot for co 
operative credit necessinly confined itself to 
short tim lous It wis in the Punyib that 
the first Co operatiie Land Mortgajye Bank wis 
started at Jhang in 1320 Soon after othcr 
provinces iso followed suit 


While the mov ment wis developing 1t v rapid 
pace it wis found thit financially the situation 
was worscning Dcfiults in repayment woe 
becoming incrcasingly common and Co opera 
tive Committees of Enquiry were inst 
tuted invitious provini«s Lhe Ccntial Provinces 
thought it nea ssuy to have such a committee 
in 1922 while bihir and O1ss1 followed with a 
simular committe. in 1923) 4 few years after 
“ye Ovkd n Committee mide similar mquirie 
tor the U P the Pownsx nd Committce for 
Midiis and th Calvert Committee tor burma 
Lhose Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinecs and hive 
mide recommendations for the consolidation 
and rctificition of th co ope1itive credit 
org imisition and the extension of the non ere dit 
sid of agicultural co opcrition Lhe powers 
conf rr] upon the Joeil Govinment by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
excercis.d so fal mm but few provinces such as 
Bombi, Burma Madris and bihar and Orissa 
Bombay pissed the Co operative Societies 
Act of 125 incorporatin,z the suggestions made 
trom tim to time for the smendment of the 
previous All India Act = Jhisn w Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
ot its pr decessor wd its preamble reicrs to 
‘better living better business and better 
methods of production 45 the vam ot the move- 
ment The chict featurrs of the bombay Act 
of 1925 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societics the improvement 
of the procedur for liquidation of caneciled 
gocu ties the extension of Summry powers of 
iecov;ry to the awards of arbitrators 1nd the 
provision of penalties agunst specifi d offences 
Lhe Lurma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932 In Behar and 
Orissa, the draft of 1 new Act 1s under considera- 
tion ind the bill will be very hkely introduced 
in the council shortl, Ihe progress of the 
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movement in forms other than credit has not 
been very remark ible and credit societies still 
predominate cspecilly the Agricultural Credit 
Societies 


The non credit movement his had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former 1s slowly guthering force in the shape 
ot sile soci ti s for Cotton in harnitak Guyarit 
ind Ahandesh cattle isurance societies m 
lurm4’ ind irri,2tion soci tics nm Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Lombay Presidency 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the 
co oper itive movement in Indi 1s to be found 
In the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through eo 
operition In the non agricultwal non credit 
sphcre a sfill small r headway has been made 
{her are a number of housing soci ties especially 
mM }ombiy Madris ind Mysorc and artisans 
soci fis ind unskilled labour socteties in Madras 
It may be noted thit on the igricultural side 
co op ritive firming has hardly been touched 
1n1on the non credit side the consumers move 
ment his mide but me igre progress 


In 1926 the Poyal Commission on Aqiicultur 
was appointed and co opcration formed only 4 
part—thouzh an import int one—of its extensive 
enquiry Ree ntly in consequence of the 
Yppomntment of the provincial committees und 1 
the Ind an Central Banking Laquiry Committe 
the ©ooperitive movement im the differnt 
provineeshis be nsurveyed But the provincial 
committees for obvious r isons confined their 
Inquiris to binking in rlation to agriculture 
small industries and trade [hus only thox 
aspects of the co operative movement which 
have an intimate bcarmg on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of binkin, 
(rcilities have ben cvxamincd while the need 
lor “| irate enquirics into the whole movem nt 


anit Co operation 


10 the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C P, U P and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul 
ture 18 still to be met Bihar and Onmissa 
recently got 1ts movement examined by a com 
mittee which has published its report last year 


It may also be mentioned thot the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co opera 
tive movement within their limits and the 
movement in some of the more mmnportant of thc 
Stites such as Hyderabad (Decc nm) Mysore 
Baoda Gwahor and Indore has made considera 
bl prozress more or less on the same lines as 
those followed 1m the neighbouring British 
Indiin Provinces 


The landmarks 1n the history of the co opern 
five movement m India ire the Co operative 
Credit Sock ti s Act ot 1904 the Co oprritive 
Societies Act of 1912 the Maclagan Committee 
Ki port 1915 the provinerilisition of co opera 
tion 1919 the establishment of institutes 
unions and federations for propaganda thc 
Committees of J nquiry into thc co operative 
movement im several proviness = provineiil 
legishition the Report of the Roy ul Commission 
on Agiiculture 1928 and Reports of the Indian 
( ntral ind Provincial banking J nquiry Com 
mittees 1331 


The movement has thus developed rapidly 
indthe stages of its evolution my be bricih 
summinscd as—agricultural «credit urban 
re dit centruler dit organisations aperx(o oy era 
Live banks propiganda by non offic als non 
‘redit agricultural co opcrition = urbin (0 
yperutive binking Jong term Joans ind dcbt 
‘«demption schemes land mortgage banls 
0 operative education rectification ind consol 
dation of the credit movement and orzanisition 
f suycrvision over primary socK fics 
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TABLE 7. 
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Operations of Co-operative Socvetres, 1930-31. 
In Thousands of Rupees 
gO 














Agricultural ee 
Societies. 5 bie 
cleties, 
—_— Provincial Cential ere 
Banks, Banks 
Non- Non- 
- Credit, | OPH | Creat, 
Number sa es A / 10 | 597 68 9,854 | 5,126 5,402 
Worki g Capital — 
Share Capital 67,01 2,91,78 436,60 4,45,44 
Loan; and deposits held from— 
Members 1,82,74 495,19 
4,70,48 | 18,62,76 
Non-Members 1,46,57 3,00, 88 
Societies 44,10 2,42,17 2 2,50 11,49 
Provincial or Central Banks . 2,58,33 | 4,08,94 21 27,98 1,34,35 
Government 17,45 06,84 o3 22 77,00 
Reserve and othe: Funds . 40,24 2,04,61 653,93 1,83,34 
Total 8,97,61 | 30,67,10 30,93,53 16,33,00 
Loans made during the year to— 
Individuals , 4,07,36 83,07 5,08,98 10,50,99 
Banks and Societies 8,42,77 | 11,86,88 61,97 1,05,06 
Loans due by— 
Individuals . 6,05 55,16 30,69,42 12,51,71 
Of which overdue . 9,90,66 1,61,90 
Banks and Societies 5,21,05 | 28,81,32 77,12 62,63 
Profits 4,04 52,30 1,37,01 58,44 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF INDIA (Calcutta)—Founded 1820 
A Class Annual subscription Rs 32. En 
trancefee Rs 8 B Class Annual subscription 
Rs 12 Secretary S Percy Lancaster, FLS, 
FRHS,MRAS Office Superintendent R C 
Christian 1, Alipere Road, Alipore 


AWRI-EORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent C <A Giffening, Agri-Horti 
cultural Gardens, Ka dawglay, Rangoon 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Rs 7, 1n Claas B Rs 3 
President H E The Governor of Madras 
Charman C R Watkins, CIE, ICS 
Hon Secretary Mr B 8 Nirodv MS&ec 
Hon Treasurer Rao Bahadur V Shun 
mugam Moodeliar, leynampett S$ W Madras 


ANGLO INDIAN LEAGUE —Lstabhshed 1909 for 
the protection of the interests of Anglo Indians 
Subscription Rs 5 a year President Dr 
H W B Moreno, Ph D_ Secretary VC 
bastien, 51, Dharamtola Street, Calcutta 


ANTHROPOIOGICAL SOCIETY OF SBOMRAY,— 
Fouuded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropulogical research in India, te 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing wapers, 
and to publish a journal contaluing the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub- 
scription Rs 10 President R P Masani, 
MA Hon Secretary Dr N A Ihoothi BA 
D Phil (Oxon) Office Address 172, Hornby 
Road, Bombay 


BENARES MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY —Founded 
m 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of rec2arch 1n the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal ‘ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society’ 1n which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a librars. 
Chere are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admission fee Rs 10 Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 (resident members) and Rs 5 
(non-resident members) Life Presvdent Dr 
Ga iesh Prasad, MA (Cantab), D 8c , Secretary 
Prof Chandi Prasad, MA, BSc , Treasurer 
Prof Pashupati Prasad, MA, BSC 


BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTF, 
Poona —The Institute wag inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H E 
Lord Willingdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Jts objects are to publish critical edi 
tions of texts and original works beariig on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
information bureau on all pots connectcd 
@ith Oriental Studies The valuable hbrary of 
the late Dr Sir R. G Bhandarkar, which he 


had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Hall of the Institute Since the 1st 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custodv of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20000 manu 

scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs 3000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Ins !tute 1 grant of Rs 12 000 
a ycal for the publication of the B 8 § and 
the Government Oriental Seri1s lhe 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahobharata 
critically at the request of the Chicf of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Rs onc 
lakhannually for that purpose Grants aic 
being reccivcd trom the Government of India, 
(Rs 4 000 annually) the University ot bombay 

(Rs 3000 a year) and the Government ot 
Bombay (Rs 6000 a year) Burma Baroda 
and Mysore is wll as several southern 
Mahratta States The Institute has a journal 
called Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute 

published four times a yeir It also held 
under its ‘auspices the First Oriental Con 
ference on the 5th 6thand 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H E Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R G 
bhandarkar Thanks to hberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community supple- 
mented by Grants in Aid from the Govern 
ment of Bombay, the Institutc 1s housed in a 
fine building ncar the hills behind the Home ot 
the Servants of [ndia Socicty Since August 
14927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
MA classes in Sanskrit Pali, Ardhama adh 
and Ancient Indian Culture where at present 
over 30 students, paving Ks 30 per teim, are 
attending Thescclasscs have bun recog 
nisud bv the Bombay Univcrsity and placcd 
ona rezulai inter collegiate basis = Minimum 
membership dues Rs 10a yearor Rs 100 
compounded for hfe Members can, subject 
to certain conditions borrow books from the 
library and git the Annals free and other 
public itions (a list covermg about 1U0 namcs 
sent free upon request) at concession rates 
Secretary Dr S kh Belvalkar, MA, PhD 
(Harvard), IES 


BHARATA JTIHASA SANSHODHAKA MANDALA, 


Poona —Hounded in 1910 generally to encour 
age and foster critical study of and research 
in Indian History and esp cially to collect and 
conserve historical documcnts ctc iclating 
to the same JThe Mandala 1s_ entircly 
suppoited by public subscriptions and holds 
fortnightly meetings and annual conferences 
for historical discussions which are usually 
published in its Quarterly Journal It has a 
library ot 1t8 own and @ permancnt muscum 
of historical cxhibits and curiositics and & 
viry bcautitul colluction of Indian paintings 
of all pens and schools ‘1he Mandala besides 
publishing its Quarterly, edits and publishes 
original documents and monographs on his 
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torical subject bothin the Suceya 1e * Own 

and Puraskrita, 1¢, ‘“* Recommended’ 
series Membership dues from Rs 3 to 
Rs 300 annually,” with varying rights 
and privileges which may be compound 
ed for life Members, subject to certain 
conditions can borrow books and get the 
Quarterly free and other Mandala Publications 
at concession rates President C V Vaidya 
MA,LIB Secretarves D V Potdar, BA and 
Shri Sardar G N Mujumdar, MIA 

Lreasurer A V Patwardhan BA Address 

312 13, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City 


BOMBAY ART SoO1lETY —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallerv for pictures and other 
works of Art Annual exhibition usually 
held every January Annual subscription 
Rs 10 , Life member Rs 100 Hon Secretary 
Vv. V Oak, Barat-Law Office Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIOC 
SoclETYy.—Founded 1804, to investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts Sciences and Lite- 
rature Annual subscription Rs 60 Secretary 
J $8 Tiley, Town Hall, Bombay 


RoMBAY MEDICAL UNION~—Founded 18838 
to promote friendly mwntercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi 
dency Lhe entrance fee for Resident mem 
bers Rs 5, monthly subscription Rs 2 
Absent members Re. 1, and non resident 
members yearly subscription Rs 5 Hon 
President Dr K K Dadachanji, Hon Vice 
Presidents Dr Jivra) Mehta and Dr (Mr- ) 
D J R Dadathoy, Hon Inbrarians Dr G 
Coelhoand Dr V B Desai Hon Treasurer 
Dr R D P Mody, Hon Secretarees Dr 
Sorab Popat and Dr M B Thakore Blavatsky 
Lodge Building, Krench Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay 


BOMBAY NATURAL History Society (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860‘ —Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History 1n all 
its branches The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
ofthe Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal 1s published 
at varying times during the year which 
contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders The 
Society’s library 1s open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofussil The Society’s 
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Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur 
Ing and mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subscription Rs 25 Entrance fee 
Rs 10 Patrons H E The Viceroy of India, 
H R AA the Prince of Wales Vce-Patrons 

H H The Maharao of Cutch @CSI,GCIE, 
H H the Maharaja of Jodhpur, KcC81, 
KCVO H 8 the Maharaja of Rewa, KC SI, 
H H _ the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and Mr F 
V Evans Liverpool, Sir David Ezra Kt AS 
Vernay Esq , London President H L The Rt 
Hon Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, ac 
IE, GBE,KCB_ Vice Presidents Mr R 
D Bell C1E, 1¢8, H H Ihe Maharao 
of Cutch, GCSI, GCIE, Rev’ E Blatter, 
SJ, PhD, FLS Honorary Secretaries Sit 
Reginald Spence Kt, FZS, MLC and Mr 
P M D Sanderson, FZS Curator 8 H 
Prater, CMZS MLC Asstt Curators C 
McCann V §S La Personne Head Clerk 


Mr A F Fernandes Offices 6 Apollo Street , 
Bombay 
BOMBAY SANITARY ASSOCIATION —Founded 


to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, (bd) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hvgiene generally, and of tbe prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all clases of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and if possible, 
by holding classes and examinations, (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who ret bv 
diigent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities Or chawls give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, whic! 
has lately been built by the Association, ata 
cost of nearly Rs 1,00 000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
V Anti Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, Cand D Wirds and the Vaccination 
Station Hon Secretary Dr JS Nerurker, 
BSsc.,L M & 8, DPH (Cantub ), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


SOCIETY 

Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma The first Auxiliary was estab 
hshed in Calentta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxillary ip 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary 1p 1820, the North India Auxi- 
liarv in 1845, the Punjab Auxthary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Kurma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
Bible or some portion of it 1s now to be had 
in over 100 afferent Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,123 863 issues in 
1930 The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
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tions in the Vanous vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society, Grante 
of English Scnptures are made to Students 
ey pass University examinations, as 
under — 


The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culatcs and the Bible to Graduates 


Portions of Scriptures inthe important ver- 
naculars have been prepared 1n raised type 


for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried cn ip India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
bythe Bible Translation Society—which 18 
connected with the Baptist Missicnary 
Society—the National Bible Society of Scot 
land, the American Bible Socicty and the 
Tranquebar ‘lami) Bible Society. 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Buble Society’s work durmg 


the past few years 1n India and Burma ;— 


TABLE OF CIRCULATION OF THE BF BS wn InpIAa 


— 








Auxiliaries. | 1980 1929 =| = 1928 192” 

Calcutta . =. ua ee 174,833 204,336 230,496 | 174,924 
Bombay a i 24 : 197,193 191 151 197 049 | 169 593 
Macras i ae, 264,675 272,403 239,552 223 120 
Bangalore .. wa ; “a , 22,179 36,355 29 291 68 936 
North In iia ie % Gin % 912,457 198,539 198,898 154,72 
Punjab ww ; 173,020 120 721 162 560 | 106 628 
Burma. . a ; 79,006 79,140 74 898 78 o13 

Total ..| 1,123,863 | 1097645 | 1,138,004 | g7b O91 


—_——__— 





any other Auxiliaries during the year. 


BRITISH INDIAN PEOPLFS’ ASSOCIATION —10 
protect the imterests of Domiciled Europeans, 
anglo-Indiaus and Indians alike President 
Raja Rishce Case Law, CIE Jot Hony 
Secretary Dr H W _ 2B Moreno, PhD, 
Office 9, Marshen Street, Calcutta 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Branch) —Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mamte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession Secretary Dr B B 


Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, 
Bombay 


CALCUTTA CHESS SOCILTY —To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open toall Patrons J 
R Capablancaand Sir W E_ Greaves, Kt, 
LLD President The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
M N Mukery, MA BL Voce President Dr 
H W B Moreno, Hon Secretary G Dhara, 
Hon Treasurer B B Gosh, 98, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta 


CHILDRENS AD SocIDTY was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Childrcn’s Act by taking over res- 
nonsibilitv for the maintenance of the Umar 
khadi Children s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of imquiry work regarding the 
eases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- 
uile Court, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 
formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordination of work done bv 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society 1s a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 


Jheve returns do uot include the copies which any Auxillary has suppled to London or to 


from Government Its work hes amongst 
destitute children hailing from all prrts of 
India, Juvenile offenders Iess than 16 years 
of age and cluildren offended vgaimst by adult 
persons President H E Lhe Rt Hon Sir 
Hrederich Sykes, Pc, Vice President 
The Hon Mr W I Hudson, CIE, ICS, 
Charman Mr C P Bramble, Ba , Actgy Hon 
Treasurer Mr Meyer Nissim, MA, JP, 
Secretary Miss M K_ Davis, BA 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION —The European Asso- 


ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo Indian 
Defence Association and was re established 
in 1912 under the title of the kuropean 
Defence Assoclation, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913 The Association has 
for 1t8 major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India The Head Offices (Central Admuinistra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta Presodent Mr L Villiers Vice- 
Presidents Mr T Gavin Jones Actlq 
General Secretary Mr C P Jawson Assistant 
General Secretary Mr H L Walker Hon 
General Treasurer Mr G B_~ Morton 
Publicatton “The Review of India” 
obtainable from the General Secretary 


BRANCHES OF THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 


AssaM —Chairman, Mr L A Roffey 


BENGAL, EASTERN —Chairman, Mr N K 
Todd, Secretary, Mr H Macaulay 
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BENGAL, WESTERN —Chairman, Mr D M 
Archibald, Secretary, Mr W B Curtain 


BIHAR, NORTH —Chairman Major A L 
Herman, DSO, MC, Secretary, Mr 
W H Meyrick, MLC 


BoMBAY —Chaarman, Mr J R_ Abercrom 
bie , Secretary, Mr J D_ Boyle 


CACHAR —Chairman Mr R H_ Hossack 
Secretary Mrs D Hossach, 


CALCUTTA —Seeretary, Mr H L Walker 


CHITTAGONG —Charman Mr L F 
Nolan , Secretary Mr L M Crosfield 


DARJFILING —Charrman d Serreltary, Mr 
kK Davenport 


Dooars —Chairman Mr G P Macphersor 
Secretary, Mr A V Pullan 


KANKINARRAH —Chairman Mr C L Corsar 
Secretary, Mr J R Hale 


MADRAS —Chatrman, Mr W O°) Wright 
OBE Secrtary Mr F E Jame 
OBk MIC 

MANBHUM —Chairman Mr J McCrae 
Secretary, Mr B Wilson Haigh, M1 
chem F 

NILGIRIS —Charrman, Mr A <A Biay 
Secretary Miss M D Moore 


PUNJAB —Charman Mr P H Guest 
Secretary, Major KR Corridon, MVO., 
MBE 

SIND —Charrman, Mr H S Bigg Wither 
OBE, Secretary, Mr M R Carter 


SYLHFT —Charrman Mr J WW Hallan 
secretary, Mr V I' lebbutt 


TRICHINOPO! Y —Chairman, Mr Richard 
Martin , Secretary, Miss D L S Martin 


UNITED Provincts—-Charman Mr T 
Gavin Jones , Secretary, Mr J J lair 


INDIAN ASSOGIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
Scrrncr (Cileutt 1) —Honorary Secretary, Si 
© V Raman ht, MA, PhD, DS8e 

LL D, FRS,NL, 210, Bow Bazar Street 
Calcutta 


INDIAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY —Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P © Ray as President located 
in the University College of Scicnce buildings 
92 Upper Circular Road Caleutta Prof D1 
b Kk Singh President, Sir P C Ray Dr 
Gilbert J Fowler Dr U N_ Brahmachari 
Prof Dr N R Dhar Piot Dr H F Watson 
and Piof Dr 5 8S Bhatnagar Voce Presvdents 
Prof P C Mittcr Hon Secretary, Prof Dy 
H k Sen Hony Treasurer Prof Dr 
J C Ghosh and Prof Dr A C Sircar, Hony 
Editors Dr Mata Prasad Piof Dr H B 
Dunnicliff, Prof Dr B L Dey Prof Dr 8 D 
Muzatfar, Prof Dr k H Hassan Prof Dr 
P Neogy, Mr P R Ray Rev Father J 
Van Neste Rao Bahadur M R Ramaswam) 
Sivan, Dr J Kk Chowdhury Dr S Dutt 
Prof Dr Sudhamoy Ghosh, Prof Dr P C€ 
Guha, Prof Dr R F Hunter Dr A N 
happanna, Mr P S MacMohan, Prof Dr 
A R Normand, Prof Dr B Sanjiva Rao, 
Prof Dr R C Ray, and Dr P B Sarkar, 


Members of the Councll Mr G Banerjee, Asst, 
Secretary and Asst Editor, and Dr § 
Choudhury, Asst Editor 


Bombay Branch Rev Yather J F Carus, 
President , Dr Mata Prasad and Mr B §8, 
Pant, Joint Secretarves 


Lahore Branch Prof 8 S Bhatnagar, President 
Dr J N Ray Seeretary 


Madias Branch Mr W LD Smith President * 
Dr A S Mannady Nan, Dr kh L Moudgill 
and Rao Bahadur B Viswanath, Hony 
See efarres 


The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India 
Subscription to Fellows Rg 15, Non Fellows 
Rs 16 Kkellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry Particulars 
and Election form can be had from the Hony. 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P 0. 
Box 10857, 92 Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIFNCE —kounded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social sulence in gcncral and Indian politica! 
and social problems in particular in 4!'l their 
aspects taking the terms ‘political’ and 
‘social’ in their widest sense, to organise 
free and well informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions, to for- 
mulite cons dered views on current political 
and social questions, to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the pubhe, and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road Girgaum, Bombay, 
President M A Jinnah Bar at Law, 
Vice Presidents Mr Jamnadas M Mehta, 
Bar at-Law, MLA, Mr Bhulabhai J, Desai, 
MA LLB’ Advocate, Hon Secretarres 
Mr 8 G Warty,MA,and Mr Mavyi Govindji, 
Treasurer Mr V R Bhende 


INDIAN LEAGUF OF NATIONS UNION —(Central 
Committee) —High Highniss the Maharaja 
of Bikiner (President) Lhe Hon 81 Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt (Chairman), Mr U N. 
Sen (Hon Secretary and Treasurer) Lhe Hon 
Sir Geo1ze Schuster, KCB Lhe Hon Sir BR, 
N Mitra, KOSI, Sir John Thompson 
KCIE Sir Juncelot Graham ACIL; 
Mr J D Birla Mr CG K Roy CIE , Miss 
Norah Hill and Mr P Mubhherji Hon 
Secretary Mi U N Sen, 4, Underhill Lane, 
Civil Iines, Dell 


NDIAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION —President 
H H The Maharaja of Bikaner Hon 
Secretary Wr U N Sen 4 Underhill Lane, 
Civil Lines Delhi, or Associated Press of 
India, Hotel Cecil, Simla 
DrrHI—Hon Sec The Rev J C Chatterjee 

MA, 17, Roshanara Mansions, Delhi 

KALIMPONG —Hon Secretary, Miss Hebbington 

Lal Kothi, Kalimpong 
SRINAGAR -—Hon Secretary’ Dr. Ernest 
Neave, Srinagar, 
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AMRITSAR —Hon Secretary Mr G R Sathi, The present constitution of the Council of the 


Hall Gate Amritsir 


SIMLA —Hon Seeretary Mr S V_ Haldipur. 
MBE BA ILB_ kelvin Glove Simla 


Luchwvow —Hon ‘Sceretary Dr \¥ 5S Ram 
Lucknow University, Luchnow 


Bombay —Hon Secretary Mr M V Venkate 
swalan League of Nations Union 
Bombay 1 


INDIAN MATHFMATICAL SocleTY —Founded iu 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India It conducts a bi-monthls 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub 
jects are published and muintains a librar\ 
with current mathematical periodicals in al! 
Janguages and new books on the rth 
The library islocated in the Tergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post The journal 
of the Society 13 published in Madras There 
are about 200 members from all parts of 
India Presedent, Prof M T Naraniengar, 
MA, Mallesvaram, Bangalore Secretaries, 
Dr R Vaidyanatha Swami, MA,TI Sc, 
University, Madras and Prof Mukund Lal, 
MA Government College, Lahore Inbraran, 
Prof V B Naik,mA Poona 


INDIAN ROADS & TRANSPORT DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION Ltp—The Association was 
formed in 1926 and registered in October 1927, 
having a Council with Headquartersin Bombay 
and Branches at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi, Assam and Lahore, each with a 
local Committee 


The subscription for membership of the Asso 
clation are — 


per annum 
Rs 
Associate Members 5 
Ordinary Members 10 
Supporting Members 300 


The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Road and Motor Trans 
port Development throughout India _ by 
making representations to the Government 
of India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boards and other public bodies concerned 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads and bridges and methods 
of transport , to make representations to all 
or any of the bodies regarding the adjustment 
of taxation, customs duties and excise affecting 
motor vehicles and other modes of transport 
and emplovment of same in such & Manner 
as to facilitate the development of motor 
transport throughout India, to educate the 
public by means of propaganda work and 
to create authoritative public opinion with 
regard to the needs of, and advantages to be 
derived from improved road communications 
and use of motor tiansport 


All persons, Associations, firms or Companies. 
interested 1n Road and Motor Transport. 
Development and their problems are eligible | 
for election as members, | 


The I 


Association 18 — 


President The Hon’ble Mr E Miller, 3 P Voce 


President H I Ormerod, Esq JP , Members 
of Council Major General Sir Reginald Ford, 
KCMG,CB,DSO_ Sir Ness Wadia KBE, 
CIE, JP, Sir Hugh G Cocke, acA JP, 
G H Cooke, Esq JP ,F H Annesley, ksq , 
R J Watson, Esq , S Guevrek, ksq ,H S 
Sayer Esq J Humphrey Esq,OBE MLC, 
H S Captain, Esq ,BA Bar at Law , General 
Secretary Lieut Colonel H C Smith, oBF, 
MC 


Branches are already in existence i Bombay, 


Calcutta Madras Karachi Assam and Lahore 
and others will be formed as and when occasion 
demands The application for membership 
should be made to the Gencral Secretary of 
the Association at 41 Nicol Road, Ballard 
Estate Bombay, or to the Secretaries of the 
Branches — 


Bombay—P 0 Box No 853 
Calcutta—P O Box No 2285 
Madras—P O Box No 1270 
Karachi—P O Box No 168 
Assam—P O Mohanghat 
Lahore—P O Box No 165 
Rangoon—P. O Box No 333 


INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIFNTAL ART (Calcutta)— 


President Sir Rajendra Nath Mookeryjee, ht , 
KCIE, Kcvo, Vace Presdenis The 
Hon ble Rajya Sir Monmotha Nath Roy 
Chowdhurv of Santosh Kt Mr J N Basu, 
MA MLC andMrG WN [agore Joint Hony 
Secreurees Mr P N Tagore and Mr N N 
Tagore, Hony Treasurer Rai F L_ De, 
Bahaaur Asst Secretary Mr P K Chatterjee 
Office 11, Samavaya Mansions, Ist Hloor, 
Calcutta 


INDIA SUNDAY ScHOOL UNION —The India 


Sunday School Union 1s an imterdenomuina- 
tional organisation having for its object the 
strengthening of religious and moral education 
throughout the Indian Empire It embraces 
a score of Auxiliaries, which are generally 
associated with language areas Thereis a 
number of full time workers, European and 
Indian, but much help 1s given 1n all parts of 
the organisation by honorary helpers 

8 U. was founded in Allahabad in 
1876 Its general committee 1s made up of 
representatives from the National Christian 
Council of India, from the auxiliaries, and from 
other sources Funds for the carrying on 
of the work are partially found in India, but 
the major part is still provided by The World s 
Sunday School Association The headquarteis 
of the Union is at Coonoor in the Nilgiri Hills 
where besides the office and well stocked 
book shop there is The St Andrew Teacher 
Training Institution In this Institution 
leaders i religious education from all parts 
of India are trained for their duties 


Besides the central training college the chief 


activities of the Union aie the providing of 
literature for the religious educational needs 
of Indta, good literature for teachers and for 
children, extension courses of lectures delivered 
In English or vernaculars in «l! parts of the 
Empire, the arranging of teachers conventions 
and conferences, the arrangement of examina- 
tions 1 Scnpture for teachers and scholars 
in the Sunday Schools. 
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The followmg journals and quarterlies are pub | 
lished by the I § 8 U — 


The India Sunday School Journal 
The Senior Lesson Quarterls 


Approximately a milion scholars in Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools ire touched by the 
activities of the Union, and 60 000 to 70 000 
teachers 


The officers of the I S S U  are—President 
The Bhishop of Lucknow Treasurer 
W H Warren, Madras, General Secretary 
E A Annett, Coonoor Assistant Secretary 
Rcv N Franklin, Coonoor 


INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS (INDIA) —1i he orga 
nisation of the Institution began in 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H E_ Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921 Its object is to pro 
mote and advance the science practice and 
business of engineering 10 Jndja onthe same 
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and Sociaj reform in India (ec) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India = In all the proceedings 
ot the Association the prifciple of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of political 
cvoutroversy 18 strictly mamtamed, It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Caleutta Hon Secretary, Miss 
Beck 21, Cromvell road, London Publication 
The Indian Magazine and Review (8 numbers 
a@ year) which chronicles the doings of the 
Association in Fngland and in India and takes 
note of movements for educations! and social 
progiess It publishes articles about the 
Kast to interest Western readers, and articles 
about the West to intcrest readers in the 


last ILcfe Memebers—-Ten Guineas Annual 
Subscriptions Members one Guinea, 
County Members Ten Shillings Associates 


Students, Seven shillings and 51x pence 


lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, PASSENGERS AND TRAFFIC RELIEF ASSOCIA 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 1n the 
United Kingdom The standard of qual 
fication 18 the same Membership 1s divided 
Into four classes, 1z, Members, Associate 
Members Companions and Associates, and 
there 18 an additional class for students 
President Raja Jwala Prasad Sahib Off7 
Secretary & Kk Banerjee Offices 241 
Lower Circular Road PO Box 66), Calcutta 


MADRAS FINE ARTS SOCIETY —Patron, H L 
Lhe Governor of Madias President ‘he Lady 
Beatrix Stanley Vice Present Wh hay 
sq Hon Secretary S H Slatcr [sq CMG 
CIE, I1cS G/o Development Secrctaiiat 
Tort, St George, Madras 


MADRAS LITERARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY —Secre 
tary, The Rev J R Macphau, Ma, Christian 
College, Madras 


NATIONAL HORSE BRELDING AND SHOW SOCIFT} 
OF InDI4 —Formed in 1928, by Major 
General Sir Bernard James CB CIE MVO 

who was President from 1923 to 192a Objects 
To form a national body ot public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters, to encourage and 
promote horse breeding in India to protect 
and promote the interests of horse breeder 
and to give them every encouragement, to 
improve and standardise the various types of 
horses bred in Jndja, to prepare an Indian 
etud book, and to promote uniformit, in all 
matters connected with horse shows in India 

Patron in Chef H E The Viceroy President 
(for 1982 33) Capt Nawab Rais Jang 
Bahadur Secretary Major General S811 
Bernard James CB, CIL MVO_ The 
Society issues the following publications 

Horse Breeding ’ An Illustrated Quarterlv 

Journal in English and Urdu Stallion Register 
and Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Record of 
Country Bred Racing, Show Judging Pamphlet 
The Second Volume of the Indian Stud Book 
was published at the end of 1920 The Society 
holds The Imperial Delhi Horse Show annually 
m February Regustered Ofice—Delhi 


NATIONAT INDIAN ASSOCIATION —Founded 

1870 Its objects are —(a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country (6) To co-operate 
wito alj efforts made for advancing Kducation 


TION (Lstablished tn 1915) Head Office~- 
139 Medows Street kort, Bombiy Objects 
(a) 1o inquire into and ascertain grievances 
with respect to pissengers in India generally 
(6) ‘lo petition Government Local bodies, 
Kailwav, Steamers and other companies 
carrylug Passengers and troffic, to take all 
proper and necessary steps tc obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances (c) To 
hold periodical meetings and discuss ques- 
tions relatmg to grievances (d) To start 
a fund to mect expenses for carrying out the 
objects of the Association President 
Meyer Nissim Lsq MA,  Vuce Presidents 
L R Tairsee Lsq BA and Lachmandas 
Daga ksq Hon Secretarres Khan Bahadur 
P L Ghamat and Gordhandas G Mouaryi 
Lsq Asst Secretary Pcstonj1 Jamset1, Esq 


PHILATELIC SOCIETY OF INDIA —I ormed March 


1897 , Annual subscription Rs 10 Secretary, 
Jno Godinho 15, Burrows Street, Bombay 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA (Cylcutta) 


—Annual subscription Rs 30 (fown Mem- 
bers) and Rs lo (“ofussil members) En- 
trance fee Rs 20 and Rs 10 The Society 
is affiliated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain london, and holds annual! 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only 
lhere are excellent work rooms apparatus 
and teading room at the Societys Head- 
quarters at 229, I ower Circular Road, Calcutta 
Hon Secretary A Hearn 229 Lower Circular 
Road Calcutta 


POONA SEVA SADAN SOCIETY —This Institution 


was started 1n 1909 by the late Mrs Jtamabai 
Ranade Mr G h Devadhar, and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917 It 1s now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginmmng 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non sectarian basis Nominal 
fees are now being charged for Instruction 
in all classes here are eight different 
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departments subdivided into 60 classes 

Arrangements are made for training Nurses 
and Midwives and women Sub Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hosyitals, Poona 

and a hostel 1s maintwmed for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub Assistant 
Suigeon s Classes IJhere is a Public Health 
School affiliated to the Jady Chelmstoid 
League for Maternity and Child Weltare Delhn 

with a hostel The number in these three 
hostels 18 now bout 8o ~~ ~Besidcs there 1s 9 
full flldged Training College named titer Bu 
Mothbai Wadia with about 65 students exclud 

ing those in the V J Class foi being trimed 1s 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools This 
College 1s probably the only college im Indis 
maintained by a non fficial non Christan 
missonary body teaching the full course 
[he results of the Certifate J \aminations 
held the year 1931 32 undci the withority ct 
the local Government ILraming Collcge t 1 
Women were as follows J year senior b an 
II year 7 The total numbe of ceitific it s 
granted so far 18 350 now The Practising 
Schools for little girls attachcd to the Ji unm. 
College has now cleven classes with 21) 
students reading up to the Maratli VI 
Standard Lnglish being taught in the V an1 
VI standard classes Piimary Class s tor 
grown up women teaching up to the Muatli 
V standard are attended by about 100 wom n 
It 1s here that poor women are recruited f 1 
their training a8 a teacher nurse midwife 1 
doctor Special classes fo1 tevwhims 1 nolish 
Kirst Aid, Home Nursing wore att nd d ty 
about 90 students the Musi Classes by 30 
students, and the Workroom (lisss 
for teaching Sewing Jmbroidery Hosiciy 

Composing Weaving, ctc, by 130 Women 

‘Lhus, the total numbe1 of pupils 1s about 90 
today There are two branches of thie 
Society stited at Satara ind baramati which 
are named after ITady Vithaldas Ihakersey 

the wife of the gieatest helper of the Socity 
so far, the late Su Vithaldas D Jhokersey 

Besides there are branches started at Bombay 
(Dadar and Girgaum), Sholay ur, Ahmedmayz ir 
Alibag, Nastk, Nagpur, and Gwvlio1 fcr eit] ¢1 
educational or medical work or tor both 

‘Lhus the total number of women and guls 
including about 150 duplications on the rolls 
at these various Centres of the Socictv 1s over 
1500 ‘here aie in Poona five hostcls three 
ot which ire located at the headquaitcrs and 
the other two in tle Soinwar Peth for Nurses 

etc , under traming at the Sassoon Hospital 

‘Lhe number of resident students 1s above 200 
in these five hostels One of the three hostels 
at the headquarters 1s intended for women 
of depressed classes ihe number of these 
women at present 18 8 In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Socicty tosend fully qualified Nurses there to 
undergo further training Two fully quahficd 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their post-graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Red Cross Society, Paris 

There 1s an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante natal clinics with the average dally 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers 

The Socicty has extended its medical activities 


PRESS OWNFRS’ 


Literary, Scientific and Social 


in Bombay by undertaking with the help 
of two charitible Trusts in Bombay to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Wolftre Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr G K 

Devidhir the organiser of the somety This 
scheme has a Vaternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres 
Besides thcre ire Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursin. Homes at Ahmednagar Alibag, Nasik 
ind Sholapur under the management of the 
society 1n connection with other organizations 
Now Hcr Excellency the Countess of Irwin the 
Countess of Reading Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Tady Willingdon, [Lady Sydcnham = and 
lady Chelm tord are Hon Patronesses The 
institution 1s largcly depenueit upon public 
contributions and Government assistance 
The annua! expenditure oi the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Rs 250000 #£Presudent 

Shrimant Saubhagyavati H H the Rauisaheb 
of San.l1, Honorary Orgamser and General 
Secieitary Mr Gopal Krishna Devadhar, MA, 
C1E, Local Secretary and Treasurer Mrs 
Yamunabai Bhat, Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development ard Collections 

Mr Janikibue Bhit (haiser1 Hind Silver 
Medal) Jownt Lady Suzeruntendents Mrs 
Sarilabil Nah, MA, and Miss Dwarkaba 
Bhit BA Bt Hor Seerctarres Nesing and 
Mehecal J lueation Committee Joint Hon 
Seitaws In VY C€ Colhale IM AS 

DrooN JT Roinade BA MBBS. and 
Di VR Dhamdhee MBBS 


ASSOCIATION, Bombay— 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
and all«d tradeS, to bring about harmony 
and co operation among press Owners and 
vroprietors and to take such steps as mav 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects 


Office —Gaiwadi Girgaum, Bombay 4 
President —Shet Pandurang Javjee, J P 
Se retary —Mr Manilal C Modi 


RANGOON LIT ™RARY SOCIETY —President,H TL 


the Governor of Burma Voce President and 
Charman J P Bulkeley, sq ,Hon Secretary 
Mrs € Peacock, 35, York Road 


RECRrATION CLUB INSTITUIC —This Institu 


tion was started in 1912 13 by the members 
of the Ismaly Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay Its central office 18 in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar 
Karachi Hyderabad (Sindh) Poona Warangal, 
etc ihe aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and impreve the social, 2*o 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schoolf, associations 
and such departments and to take all con 
structixe means to achieve the above objects 
The IJnstitute hus 2 orphanages with 150 
Inmates, industrial works, domestic indus 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc 
It also issues two Anglo Vernacular papers, 
The Ismaily (a weckly) and The Nazarr (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Mr Hasan Lalji 
Devra] 


Societies * Literary, Scientific and Social 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, INDIAN SECTION — 
This Souety was founded in London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 


Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section In 1857 a proposition 
was made by Mr Hyde Clarke, who 


wrote to the Council suggesting that “a 
special section be formed for Ind a, another 
for Australia, one tor English America and 
so on” It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1808 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly Mr Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started “ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society 
It has had great results in India by spread 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and wm England by giving similar in 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress ot India itself The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Inrian 
press In supplymg useful information to it 
It has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that im fact 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonies a large 
proportion of the present number of 
members come from the dependencies 
of the Empire’ abroad ’ Secretary 
of the Society G@ K Mcnzics, MA 

Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections W Perry BA ICS (retir 
ed)18, John Street, Adelpht London, W C 2 


SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIFTY —The Servants of 
India Society founded by the late Hon Mr G 
jk. Gokhale in 1905 18 a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote bv all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people Its present 
strength igs 21 Ordinary members 2 members 
under training 2 permanent assistants 1 At 
tache and 3 probationers The Society has it 
headquarters in Poona with branches at 
Madras Bombay Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other centres of work at Dohadin Gujerat 
Mangalore and Calicut in the Madras Presi 
dency Lucknow in U P, Lahore in the 
Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar and Orissa 


The Society s work 1s primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progtess of the 
Indian people, 1t has always laid equal emphasis 
On social economic educational labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked 1n these 
fields The political work is done through the 
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legislatures the non official political organiza- 
tions deputations to foreign countries and pro 

paganda The Right Hon V S_ Srinivasa 
Sastr1 was in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council and in the new Councu of State tull 
1924 and has to his credit many achievements 
Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru was a mem- 
ber of the U P Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly He takes special 
interest in the questions of the Indianisation 
of Army public. services education and 
Indians overscas Mr N M Joshi has been a 
nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
and has to his credit many a labour legislation 
Mr N A Dravid was for three years a member 
of the C P Council Mr Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr BR R 

Bakhale a member of the Board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period Mr Kunzru has 
been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal I ederation of India and Messrs Joshi, 
S P Andrews Dubeand K P Kaul are Secre- 
taries of its Provincial branches and have all 
done the work of organising political confer- 
ences Messrs Sastri and khunzru_ were 
members of the Liberal Partys deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919 

20 Mr Sastri again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure Icgitimate rights for Indians 
there attended s Indias tepresentative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference 

went to Lngland in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature , 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape lown Agreement for eighteen 
months and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Government to place the Kenya 
Indians case before Sir Samuel Wilson His 
achieverncnts in South Africa are a marvel 
to the woild and trought the White and Indian 
communities together Mr kKunziu went in 
1929 to kenya to preside over the Last African 
Congress and to Lngland as the spokesman 
of the henya Indians to put their case before 
the Bntish Government M1 P Kodand Rao 
wasin South Africa with Mr sastri and in Kenya 
with Mr Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians thrre Mi Joshi was a member 
of the Nehru Committee which 1s the author of 
the now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Reforms 


In the feld of sociil economic and educational 
work the Society s activities are equally varied 
Some of 1ts membeis are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva 51dan 
Bombay and Vidras Social Service Leagues the 
U P seva Samiti the Bhik Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abon 
ginil tribes in Gujerat The Seva Sadan has 
b ena model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1500 girls 
and women 1n all useful directions It has many 
branches 1n different parts of Ind1a carrying on 
gociil and educational work The Soctal Service 
1 i1,ue has done good co operative, educational 
ind welfire work for the mull workers in 
Kombiy bv starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres Ihe Seva Samiti 
1s aN unique organization in Upper India 
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doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Hardwar and Benares, and work 
ing in times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organization 18 a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government Mr Chitaha 
conducts the Bhagini Sama) for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies Lhe Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Mangilore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut In 
the Co operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part ot India By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar Mr 
Sastr1 was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate Mr Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr Dube a 
member of the Lucknow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board 


The Society has taken equally prominent part 
in various labour activities Messrs Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All India [rade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes Mr 
Joshi attended five times the Internationa! 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Workers Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference im 1925 
Mr Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian labour, the Geneva Inter 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter 
national Textile Workers Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger 
many and Russia Mr Parulehar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work Messrs Sastri and Joshi are mem 
bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 


The Society conducts three papers —The Ser- 
rants of India, an English weekly of which Mr 
S G Vaze is Editor, the Dnyan Prakash, 
the oldest Marathi daily of which Mr 
Limaye 1s the Lditor and the Hiawad, a bi week 
ly Mr Parulekar conducts the <All-Iniva Trade 
Union Bulletun, Mr K. G Sivaswami the Co 
operatue Bulletin in Madras and Mr A V 
Patwardhan, the Sansthan. Swaraj,a Marathi 
weekly for the benefit of the subjects of Indian 
States The Society has also published several 
pamphlets on public questions of the day 


The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of 1ts members, particularly 
Messrs A V Patwardhanand A V Thakkar are 
devoting a part of their energies for that work 


The Right Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri PC 
CH, is the Presidentand Mr G K. Devadhar 
MA, CIE 18 the Vice President and Mr P 
Kodanda Rao the Secretary Messrs Sastri 
Devadhar, Kunzru and Dravid are senior 
members of the four branches Mr Joshiis the 
Secretary of the Bombay Branch. 


Societies: Literary, Screntific and Social. 


The Society 1s a non communal, non-sectanan 
body which docs not recognise any caste dis- 
tinctions 


SEVA SADAN —The Seva Sadan Society was 
Started on the llth of July 1908. by the late 
Mr 8 M Malabar and Mr Dayaram 
Gilumal It 1s the pioneer Iniian ladies’ 
society for traintng Indian sisters ministrant 
and serving (through them) the _ poor 
the sick and che dstre-ced. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
Che Society maintalas the folluwing depart- 
ments of work (1) Home forthe Hometess 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes), (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes, (4) Home Kducation Classes, 
(5) Industrial Department including a work- 
room, Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking 
and Pastry and machine and hand 
Embroidery are among the chief industries 
taught Total number of Women in the 
different classes is nearly 400 


Secretary, Miss B A. Engineer, mA, LLB, 
MBE,JP 


CONSUMPTIVES’ HOME’S Society —his Sc- 
c etv was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr Dayaiam Gidulmal on the 1st 
of June 1909 It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr Malabar secured 
a large grant of land ina Himalayan pime 
forest n Unarampur (SimlaHills)from H WH 
the Maharaja of Patiaia, for a Sanatorium 
for vConsumptives His Highness’ also 
gave @ donation of Rs one lakh In1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named ‘The king Ldward VII Sanwtorium ” 
lhe Saratormm has its special water 
worhs known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlil, Bart , of Anmedabad The Sana 
torlum has a Guest House The Noshirwan 
Adul Guest Pouse for visitors to Dharampore 
Iv has accommodation for 9J patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjxb Government and reserved 
for Kuropran paticnts Most of the bioncks 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana- 
torlum has its own dairy and 1s called the Bai 
Pirojbu R H Patuck Dairy The Recrea- 
tion H ill is called “* The Sir Brupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall’ after the name of the Maha 
ryjt of Patiala Mr Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of vbout F+ 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer Charitable Lodowments, 
under Act VI of 1890 Ncw y Rs 2 87,000 
hive been spent on laying out the sites build- 
ings, etc, and the currcnt annua! expendi- 
ture is about Rs 56,000. The Senior and 
Junior Medica! Officers are in charge of the 
Sinatorum The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan _ Buildings, 
Gimdevi, Bombay Mr SP Wadia 1s the 
Hon Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M Jhaveri is the Hon Treasurer. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN IN 
WTISTERN INDIA —-Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle Matunga. 


Founded—To prevent the publie and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals , to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 


Socteites ; Literary, Scientific and Social. 


to suggeat new laws or amcndments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs.10; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs.100. President: Dr. Sir Temuji 
B. Nariman, Kt. 


Honorary Secretaries: Dr. Mrs. D. A. De 
Monte, Mrs. R. P. Masani and Mrs. Maneklal 
Premchand. Hon. Treasurer: Khan Bahadur 
H. §. Katrak. 


WESTERN INDIA NATIONAL LIBERAL ASSOCIA- 
TION—‘ Founded in 1919).—The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (b) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of publicinterest ;and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 


The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
the Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and shall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people. For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conicrences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, anc (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party by organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures, 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards. 


The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years. 


President: Sir Chimanlal H. Setalvad, 
K.C.LH., LL.D., Vice-Presidents : The Hon. Sir 
Phiroze C, Sethna, KT., 0.B.E., and Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (Jr.), K.C.1.E.; Hon Secretaries: 
Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin, Mr. J. R. B. Jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. D. G. Dalvi and Mr. A. D Shroff. Assistant 
Secretary: Mr. ¥Y. R. Bhende. 


Office:—Alice Building, 
Fort, Bombay. 


WOMEN’S INDIAN ASSOCIATION (PANTHEON 
GARDENS, EQMORE, MaDRAS).—This Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in July 
1917, with aims of service. 


Aims and Objects :—To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India. 
To sccure for every girl and boy the right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of child- 
marriage and to raise the Age of Consent for 
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married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women the right to vote and to 
be elected for the Council of State. To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their hands; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of the future rulers of India. 
‘lo band women into groups for the purpose of 
seli-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It has 72 branches, 24 centres and over 
4,000 members. Each branch is autonomous 


and works according to the needs of the 
locality. 


The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian society ; 
has worked successfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol. II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually helped in the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly andthe Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traffic in women and children and the 
abolition of the Devadasi system, in the local 
legislature. Holds regular monthly meetings 
of women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma, now 
edited by Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Reddi, for 
carrying out of the above objects. The 
Association is an All-India body. Its largest 
branch being in Bombay and its branches 
are spread throughout India and flourishing as 
far as Kashmirand Lashkar. It is found that 
women evcrywhere welcome the opportunities 
given for their self-development and_self- 
expression. The Association is affiliated to 
all the important progressive women associa- 
tions in India and throughout the world. It 
was the initiator of the All-India Women’s 
Conference and the First All-Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore. The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society owe 
their origin to the efforts of this Association. 


MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfoid—spiritual, 
social, mental and physicali—needs of young 
men and boys. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘local’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by Jocal of . 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is res ble 
for the supervision and expansion of forms 
af the Association work in Indja, Burma and 
Ceylon. 
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There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Minion and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of allraces and creeds The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters —Allahabad , Alleppey, 
Bangalore; Bombay, Calcutta, Calicut, 
Coimbatore , Colombo, Delhi, Galle , Hvdera- 
bad, Jubbulpore , Kandy , Karachi, Kunnam 
kulam, Kottayam Lahore , Madras, Madura ; 
Nagpur, NainiTal, Ootacamund, Poona 
Rangoon, Rusalpur, Secunderabad, Simla, 
Trivandrum Wellington The others use 
rented or rent free buildings 


The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association 13 carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 94 specially traimed full time Secretaries 
A feature ofthe Y M C A in India 1s the 
international character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 8 Americans, 2 Canadian, 10 
Enghshmen 4 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish 
2 Anglo Indians, 1 Dane, 4 Austrahans, 1 
Burman and 60 Indians and Ceylonese 


The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y.M C A and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows — 


Generally —1. Literature —Publication of 
original works and reprints Six series 


‘ Heritage of India,’’ ‘Religious Quest 
of India,” “ Religious Life of India’ 
** Builders of Modern India * Lducation 
of India’ “Heritage of Ccylon 

** Women of India 

2 Lecture Bureau —Many thousands 


of slides on a wide variety of education 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in over 700 centres mn India 


3, Physical--Traming Physical 
for schools and colleges, fostering 
ground movement, Olympics 


Boys —Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps etc 


Students —Hostels and Institutes m most 
University Centres 


Indian students wn Britain —Specially in 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


* Curzens’”? —(ve., LInglsh-educated Indians 
Ceylonese and Burmese) Reading Rooms 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences 
Study-Circles, handling many subjects of 
vital interest—social, intellectual and 
religious. 


Soldiers —Institutes and Holiday Homes for 
British Soldiers in a number of centres 
including the N W Trontiers 


Anglo-Indvans —Tfostels, Institutes, 
ployment Bureaux 


Furopeans Hostels, Institutes, Cmployment 
Bureaux. 


Labourers in Mills —“ Welfare’? Work. 


Rural Communities —“ Rural Reconstruc 
tion’” work embracing Co operative Bank 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 

bitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
ducation in four Selected Centres | 


Directors 
play 


Tm 


Societies: Literary, Screntific and Socral 


A monthly magazine, the YOUNG MEN OF 
INDIA, 1s issued at Rs 5 per annum, including 
postage 


The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local YMC As) called for a 
Budget of Rs 165 066 50in 1932 Of this 
sum Rs 54 370 had to be raised from the 
public in India 


The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta The officers 
are — 


Patron —His Lxcellency the Earl of Willing 


don, GMSI GMIE, GCMG, GBE, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 


President of the National Council —The Most 


Rev Dr Foss Westcott Metropolitan of 
India 

General Secretary —B L Rallia Ram, 
Bsc BT 


The Boinbiy Association now posseses four 
well equipped buildings —Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road The President 1s The Hon 
Mr Tistice K FParlee ind the General 
Secretary 1s Mr H W Bryant, MBE In 
connection with each branch there 18 a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors Each Branch organisation 
directs many ind varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiritual, social, and mental 
needs of their members A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 18 now 
conducting eight centres, serving mull workers, 
Municipal menial emplovees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees <A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profitably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families The 
Association 1s responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality 


YOUNG WOMEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF 


INDIA BURMA AND CEYLON—This Association 
founded in the year 1875 was organized 
nationally in 1896 The aim of the As- 
sociation 18 to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, social and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girlsin Indta,including European, 
Anglo Indian and Indian ‘Thisis done by the 
establishment of local branches in different 
centres At present they number 91 includ- 
Ing city and student branches The Asso- 
clations 1n big cities have a Jarge member- 
ship including most classes of the com- 
munity The needs of girls are met by physi 
cal drill, recreation, clubs and classes, Jectures 
commercial classes, Bible study and devo- 
tional meetings, and meetings for social 
intercourse Hostels, some of them holding 
as Many as 70 girls, are established whcre 
there 1s a demand for them and the Assoctia- 
tion, at present, owns 21 including 8 holiday 
homies In the hills These hostels accommo- 
date working girls, teachers, nurses, students, 


Socteties : 


and apprentices. Rates vary according to the 
residents’ salaries and accommodation though 
all equally receive the benefits of a comfor- 
table home, good food and wholesome sur- 
roundings. The holiday homes provide cheap 
holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who work in the hills 
during the hot season. In addition to holi- 
day homes Summer Conferences are held 
annually at Anandagiri, the Conference estate 
owned by the Association in Ootacamund and 
in the North Indian Centre. Special Girls’ 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres, 


Traveller’s aid work is done in the large 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of transient guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretarics, Some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary workcrs who 


Literary, Scientific and Socral. 
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render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World’s Student Christian Fe- 
deration and has 40 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges. 


The Association, which is affillated to 
the World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Association, is international and interdeno- 
minational. Active membership is confined 
to Christians, but Associate membership 
is open to any girl or woman of good 
character, no matter what her religion 
may be. The National Head quarters 
are situated in Calcutta and business is 
conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership in all 
parts of India, Burma and Ceylon. 


The Patroness ofthe Association is H. E. 
Lady Willingdon. 


Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation St., 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
is the “ Woman’s Outlook,” an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which supplies women 
living in India with a good magazine at the 
price of Rs. 2-0-0 post free, per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are '— 


(1) To facilitate Intereommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India. 


(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as May scem expedient. 


(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women, 


Membership is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of wolnen. 


The Association of British University Women 
has four branches, The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows :— 


Hon. General Secrelary :~ Mrs. E. F. Bingeley, 
c/o P.O. B. 535, Bombay. 


Hony. Local Secretartes. 


..Mrs. Blair, Arthur House, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 


..H0n, Secretary c/o Miss Cor- 
nelia Sorabji, 28, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 


»» Mrs. Blomfte]d, Aurinzet Rd., 
Rajsina, Delhi. 


.- Mrs. Irving, 16, Davis Road, 
Lahore. 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Borg , 
Branches are influential and have repeated!” & 
vened with good effect to educate public® < 
with regard to subjects affecting wome eat, 
Branches have, for instance, made invests WS e 
on behaif of the Education Departmert, G’ fxs 


Bombay 


Calcutta 


Delhi 


Punjab 


ment of India, the Calcutta University “Se 
mission, etc., and have supplied, thro}, i. 
International Federation of University ’ 


information on Secondary Education 

to the League of Nationg. They he 

the means of introducing women on to u" 
Senates and Municipalities. The Calcutt. 

carried through an important exhibition, 
Products, yangar, 


The Bombay Branch has done good w Q 
connection with the formation of the !-°-5: 
Purity Committee and has, through a ' 
sub-committee, organized public meetiz 
wonien on subjects affecting their interests fd 
which Icgislation was being or had been rec. 
enacted, 


es 
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A valuable part of the work of 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Buresu was eventually merged {nto 
the employment Bureau established by 
une Women’s Council; the Calcttta Bureau has 
ceased to exist, 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and intereste 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, tne Association of University 
Women bas a useful fanction tc perform. 


Federation of University Women in India. 


This is an organization conceived to wnite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
in India, Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) ana 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 


These (nits are now fused together into one 
body ; and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women which 
embraces 31 countries of the world and has its 
ours at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 

ondon, 


This International Federation is then a kind cf 
League of Nations in which the University is the 
Unit: and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
service, will easily be imagined. 


As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women: they help one another 
by inspiration and interchange of service: they 
help the country for which as individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 


Lobenefit to Members individually also is 

” Cit The Club Houses of the Federation all 

@ world are open to them. Equally so 

L ‘Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
Mieration. 


the | 


Societies : Literary, Scientific and Social. 


During 1929 these last have included. Scholar. 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degrce: resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America, 


A special scholarship was offered in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia University, to 
under-graduates from India. 


Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit. 


Subscriptions.—British Unit ..Rs, 3a year. 
Indian Unit ..Rs. 3a year, 
American Unit .Rs, 2 a year, 


The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras, Kodaikanal, Each 
Branch has its local Committee. But as a whole 
the Federation is unde a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at Calcutta for the years 1928 and 
ae Headquarters are at Lombay for 
1930-31. 


OFFICE BEARERS, CENTRAL COMMITTER, 
President: Miss McDougall. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES, 


Bombay .. Miss Pipper, 

Miss Kanga. 
Calcutta ..Miss Cornelia Sorabji. 
Punjab ..Mrs. Skemp 

Miss Zutsi. 
Madras ,,.Miss P. Sectha. 


Honorary General Secretary: Mrs, Doctor 
Hirji Mansions, Bombay. 


Applications for membership should be made 
to the Honorary General Secretary who will 
forward the same to the Local Secretary to whose 
Unit it may appertain. 


relkOCtATION OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI IN INDIA.—This is an organization conceived 


for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni who may be resident in India. 


It was 


Soldienn 1931, and is a constituent member ot the Alumni Federation of Columbia University, 
Britik, U.S.A. There are more than fifty such Columbia Asrociations including one in 
incluParis, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association has its Headquartcis in Bombay. 


Anglo- gong of the Association: Dr. Jal Dastur C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D., 63, Pedder Road, Malabar 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Principal Clubs in India. 


Lsta- 


blished 


1890 
1863 
1889 


1893 
1883 


1870 
1868 


1894 


UNIIFLC ., 1868 


1883 


1864 
1850 


1881 
1884 


1827 
1845 
1862 


1833 
1907 


1844 
1878 
1885 
1865 
1876 
1856 


1868 
1894 


1864 


1868 
1898 


bn a eee eS eS SS ese ee 


Club-house. 


Abbottabad, N W F 
Provinces, 

Madras oe ar 

Avra Cantonment... 


Lushai Hills, C B & 
Assam 

Kaiser Bagh .. oe 

Berar .. - é 

Allahabad... - 


Amritgar _ 
38, Residency Road .. 
Municipal Gardens 


Backergunj, Barisal 

Grand Trunk Road, 8 
Riverside 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 
Burma 

Close to Race Course.. 


33, Chowringhee Road, 
Calcutta. 
29, Chownringhee Road 


Csplanade Road 


Bellasis Road, Bombay 


241, Lower 
Road. 


Circular 


Cawnpore 


Pioneer Hall, Chitta- 
gong, 
Mhow .. 


Elphinstona 
Poona. 


Road, 


Coconada 


Coimbatore .. a 
Cconoor, Nilgiris .. 


Dacca .. ne 
Dalhousie, Punjab 


Auckland Road ae 
Ludlow Castle, Delhi.. 


| 


| 


_ 


Subscription. 
Secret 
An- | Mon- ary 
Ent jnuall thly, 
i (aes AS Tra 
Rs, | Rs. | Rs. 
24)... 113] Col S G.L Steele, 7 R 
: 12 : C Caivley 
he ee It Col P 
ort 18) WR co 
30 15 
100 12) 3t PW Grant 
100 |. iby dick 
100 12 |G A Anderson 
100 13} RF Johnston 
30; . 20 | Capt G W Baldwin 
100 | 131T S Kemmis 
50 | .. 9 | Capt C A Tice 
5 Ua ee 13 | Win Stewart 
100 ‘ 15; J Wilson and F § 
Hillis 
60) .. 11 | H Crawford 
50 | .. 13 | Capt R H Coad 
20 | .. 16 | Capt W T Clyde 
500 | 25 | 18 | P B Warburton 
150 | 20 16 | Dr A M Heron 
100 | 12 | 10 | H F Chard 
75/ 6; 93 B= Rarelay and 
G S Broadbent. 
200 } 24 | 12} H F Hobbs, Dso, 
MC 
200 |120; 10]R B Whitehead and 
| C Sen, 
50 | oe | 10 |G Rose. 
75 | 12 10 | Lt -Comdr J C Cum. 
ming, DSc,RNR. 
60 | .. 15 | Lt R L Lane 
dogs bee | 10 | Capt J. H Michell 
100 | 18 | 10| A LD Lambe. 
COR. ee 1 | A Graham 
75 9 | 10 | F John Mortimer 
vO | 12 8 | MajorK RK lyangar, 
IMS 
50 | .. | 20 | H D Benjamin 1C§, 
sé 45 7|W L stevenson 
100 | 16 74 |G Wraugham Hardy. 
100 | 15 15 | Capt C F Weber, 
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Subscription. 
Esta- 
Name of Club. Club-house. Secretary. 
blished. Ent An- Mon: y 
* Inual| thly. 
Rs. | Rs.| Rs. 
JHANSI i ..| 1887 | Next to Public Gar-; 50) .. 12 | G. W. M. Whittle. 
dens, Jhansi, 

MADRAS - ..! 1831 | Mount Road,Madras. ; 250 | 20 12 | J. A. Thomson. 
MADRAS COSMOPOL) | 1873 | Mount Road .. ..| 150 | 24 5 | Rao Bahadur Dr. A. 

TAN, Lakshman as wami 

Mudaliar, m. D. 
MALABAR ec .. | 1864 | Beach Road, Calicut..| 100] .. 12 sade 
MAYMYO mr Pras ee |) Ce er oe ; 100 | 12 20 | J. R. Gould. 
MOOLTAN ex ..| 1892 | Mooltan ike “ 50 | .. 12 | Capt. T. F, Pearson. 
NAINITAL ais .2 | 1864 | awa 150 | 12 10 | Col. J. de Grey, 
0.B.K. 
OOTACAMUND .. | 1840 | gd al Nilgiri| 150 | 18 12 | Capt. A. Catling. 
Ils, 

ORIENT ae galt ae Chowpaty, Bombay..} 300 | 72 6 | Rahimtoola M, Chinoy, 


M.L.A. & R, J. Duff. 
PEGU .. i .. | 1871 | Prome Road, Rangoon; 300 | 20 12 | R.O. B. Perrott. 


PRSHAWAR .. . | 18838 | Peshawar % a 5O | .. 12 | E. BR. Hills. 
PUNJAB wa .. | 1879 | Upper Mall, Lahore ..| 150 | 15 12 | Capt. R. G. Saulez. 


QUETTA ea .., 1879 | Quetta.. 120 | .. 20 |} T. M, Walker, 0.3.£., 
A M.C., 1.C.E, 





RANGOON GymMKuHaNa,.| 1874 | Halpin Rd., Rangoon. 75 6 10 } Capt. C. L. Foreman, 

RANGOON Boat CLUB..| -- Royal Lakes, Rangoon; 48 2 5 | Edward Thomson. 

RAJPUTANA .. .. | 1880 | Mount Abu... eal BOE Ta 8 | R. E. Coupland. 

mere BomBay Yacut| 1880 | Apollo Bunder wel. 240 148 12 | Lt.-Col. C. Cobb, C.B.8. 

LTR. 

RoyaL CALCUTTa TURF| 1861 { 11, Russell Street ..; 500 | 25 .. | Capt. The Hon. A 
OLUR, Howard, M.0. 

RoyAL WESTERN és Nasik .. i ne 75 | 15 12 | A, C, Owen, 


INDIA GOL? Crmn, 
SATURDAY .. : ee 7, Wood Street, Cal-| 175 | 12 


cutta. 
SEOUNDERABAD .. | 1883 | Secunderabad(Deccaa)| 100 


12 | F. A. Yearsley. 
12 | Capt. H.S. Morris, w.c 


SHILLONG. . | 1878 | Northbrook Road,| 100 | 12 23 | J, C. Ritter, 


Shillong. 


SIALROT 7 ..{ «+ | Sialkot, Punjab ».| 32 20 | Capt, D. J. Bryceson, 
M OC. 


SIND .. or {| 1871 | Karachi ° ..| 200 12 | Major J.C. Crocker. 
TRIOHINOPOLY .. | 1869 | Cantonment .. -.| 90 | 12 12 | H. C. Hodgson. 


50 | 6 11 | R.S. Kemp Scriven. 


12; A. L. Mortimer, 
F.R ILB.A. 


TOTICORIN .,. .. | 1885 | Tuticorin wie ie 


UNITED SERVIOR Cuup,| 1866 |Simla.. .. 7 100 | 12 


UNITED SERVICE CyUB, | 1861 | Chutter Manzil Palace.! 100 12 | E,J. Hawkins. 
LUCKNOW, 
UppER BuRwA .. | 1889 | Fort Dufferln, Man-) 50 | 12 20 | A Douglas Marshall, 


dalay. 
WESTERN INDIA TURF.| .- Bombay and Poona ., 50 | 15 


WILLIN@poN Sports | 1917 | Clerk Road, Bombay..) 500 |120 


~» | C.C. Gulliland. 
ae W. Botterill. 


17 | Major R. E. Webb, 


WHELEB oe .. | 1863 | The Mall, Mecrut ..| 50/.. 
O0.B.E. 


———— 


Rotary in India. 


AII 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


ROTARY CLUBS IN MIDDLE ASIA 
REGION, 


F, E. James, Honorary Commissioner, Middle . 


Asia Region, 200, Mount Road, Madras. 
INDIA. 


BOMBAY (1930): President Dr. W. Nunan. Hon. 
Secy. H. W. Bryant, Y.M.C.A., Wodehouse 
Poe Every Tuesday, 1-30 p.m., Taj Mahal 

otel, 


CALCUTTA (1929): President A. T. Weston. Hon. 
Secy. C. Warren Boulton, Stephen House, 
Dalhousie Square. Every Tuesday, 1-30 p.m., 
Great Eastern Hotel. 


LAHORE (1927): President Major C. J. Lodge 
Patch. Hon. Secy. H. J. Rustomji, 6 High 
Court Chambers. Every Tuesday, 1-30 p. m., 
Nedou’s Hotel. 


MADRAS (1920): President Major W. 8S. E. 
Money, M.&8.M. Rly., Park Town. Hon. 
Secy. A. G. Vere, Telephcne House, China 
pan Every Friday, 1-30 p.m., Gymkhana 
Club. 


BURMA. 


RANGOON (1929): President Col. C.de. M. Well- 
borne. Hon. Secy. C. P. Wilton, Vacuum 
Oil Co., 581,Merchant Street. Jt. Hon. Sec. 
S. 'T. Sadasivan, 644, Merchant Street. 
Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Strand Hotel. 


THAYETMYG: Rev. EH, Carrol! Condict, Presi- 
dent; Rotarians Saw Ba Htin and U. Pom 
Ya, Hon. Secretaries. 


CEYLON. 


CoLompBo: President H. E. Newnham. Hon Secy. 
T. A. Haines, American Express Co. Address: 
Post Box 345, Colombo. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


SINGAPORE (1930): President R. J. Farrer. Hon. 
Secy. A. L. Gilmore, c/o Victoria Theatre. 
Every Friday, 1 p.m., Raffles Hotel. 


PENANG (1930): President H. Parry. Hon. Secy. 
Dr. J.W. Scharff. Jivery Tuesday, 1 p.m., 
i. & O. Hotel. 


MALACCA (1930): President Dr. A. I. Hoops, C. 
B. E. Hon. Secy. I. Ross, Asiatic Petroleum 
Co., Ltd. Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., Masonic 
Hall. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


KUALA LUMPUR (1930): President The Hon'ble 
Mr. T. 8S. Adams, M.C.8. Hon. Secy. Capt. 
L.D. Gammans, P. O. Box 203. Every 
Friday, 1 p.m., Station Hotel and last 
Friday, 8 p.m. 


IPon (19380): President J. L. Hope. Hon. Secy. 

Kingdon-Rowe, Kinta Elec. Dist. Co., 

Ltd., 85a, Belfield St. Every Wednesday, 
1 p.m., Grand Hotel. 


SEREMBAN (1929) President Tuansheikh 
Ahmad, J.P.,M.Sc. Hon. Joint Secretariey.S.8. 
Chelvanayagam ; Corresp. Jt. Hon. Secretary 
C. G. Fry, 4, Jalan Dat Klana. First 
Thursday, 6-30 p.m., and Third Thursday, 
8 p.m., Hakka Club. 


KLAING AND COAST (1929): President G. V. Sum- 
mers, Hon. Secy. M. G. Gordon, Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China. First 
Saturday, 8 p.m., Mason Hall, Second, Third 
one eeu Fridays, 5 p.m,, Chinese Merchants 

Aub, 


JAVA, 


BATAVIA (1930): President Ir. W. J. Burck. Hon. 
Secy. Dr. P. van Hulstijn, Bidara Tjina, 72, 
Mr. Cornelis Tel. Mc. 153. Kvery Wednesday, 
8-30 p.m., Restaurant, Versteeg, 


BANDOENG: President Prof. Dr. W. Boomstra. 
Honorary Secreary J. A.C, de Kock van 
Leeuwen, Groote Postweg No. 59, 


DJOKIJAKARTA: President Ir. A W. deGroot. 
IIon. Secy. J.C. lL. Gotz van der Vet, 
Gond okoesoeman 10. 


MALANG (1930): President Burgermester Ir. E. A. 
Woorneman. Hon. Secy. Kapt. H. C. Hekker, 
Voorkampement 8. Every Wednesday, 8 
p.m., Eldorado Restaurant. 


SOERABAYA (1930): President Marine Eskader 
Commandant J. Bosma, Royal Dutch Oil Co. 
Hon. Secy. Ir. J. C. Colling, Sheetmakers, 
Park 13. First and Third Mondays, 8 p.m, 
Simpang Club. 


SAMARANG (1930): President Jonkbeer C. H. V.de 
Villeneuve. Hon. Secy. Ir. H.R. Beukelman, 


Bodjong, 158. Every Tuesday, 1 p.m., 
Societeit ‘‘ Harmonie’, 
SUMATRA. 


MEDAN (1930): President A. A. Aberson. Hon. 
Secy. G. G, Matthieu, Tel. 781. First and 
Third Mondays, 8 p.m., Hotel de Boer. 


STAM. 


BANGKOK: President R.D. Atkinson. Honorary 
Secretary C. E. Brookhart. Panom Debhastin. 
Assistant Honorary Secretary Laung Vivorn. 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a self-governing branch of the 
Anglican Communion. Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury. This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire ‘to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.’’ 


Like all the other branches of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India, Burma and 
Ceylon is Episcopal. It is composed of fourteen 
sees, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Lahore, Rangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Chota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinnevelley and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik. 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 19380. Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
each diocese electing its own bishop. The 
Bishops rule the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith and ordcr, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
of Councils whick has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful. The 
foundation of the system is the Parachial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman. Ever; baptised, 
and confirmed member of the Church residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Church, is a member of the Parochial Council 
of the ecclesiastical area in which he resides 
and is called a Qualified Elector. 


Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holdmg the 
Bishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
Council and to it_are sent Lay Representatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
Jarochial Council. The Diocesan Councils 
nage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council. General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, Priesta and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop has a place in the House of Bishops. 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
if it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions. A ‘“‘ Canon’”’ 
of the Church is a Resolution passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses. In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of the 
episcopate as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Church is most carefully safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the concurrence 
of the other Houses, can issue Determinations 
about both subjects. But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has become a Canon. 


Every priest before being licensed to work 
in the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath of obedience to the Canons. 


The _ Ecclesiastical Establishment.—At 

the time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civihans whom it brought out to India. These 
responsibilities it discharges by maintaining an 
establishment of chaplains and churches for 
the four principal denominations of Christians~— 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic 
and the Free Churches. The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
i Secretary of State for India, the Anglicans on 
| the recommendation of a Sclection Committee 
of which the Archbishop of Canterbury is the 
Chairman. They are paid by Government 
, and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
service. Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they are not subject to the 
orders of anyone save their own ecclesiastical 
| superiors. The Presbyterian Chaplains are 
' sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to regiments. The Anglican chaplains are 
always chaplains of stations and have the 
pastoral care of all the inhabitants of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services. The chaplains 
and their congregations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in the Councils of the Church. Their 
right to the use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
acknowledged in the Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clausesin the Indian 
Church Act. 


Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombav. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur, 
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Before 1930 they formed part of the Cstablish 
ment One of the difficulties which the Church 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
18 not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Lndowment 
Funds to make up deficits More serious 
still, however is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
mm pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post war conditions it Cue down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty = Lhis 
set the dioceses a very difficult task It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously miintained by Government 
Reakising the magnitude of this burden Govern 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven ye irs 
by means of a very generous Llock Grant 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration If the grint is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious Jither the 
Church must raise ind devote to its I uropeiwn 
work a greatly increased sum of money or minv 
of the churches 1n up country stations will 
have to be closed The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo Indiin and Domiuiled community 
which on account of Indianisition 1s less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be lud upon it She 
difficulty of raising funds for the educition 
of the children of this community and of obtain 
ing priests to work for 1t becomes greater yew 
by year Nevertheless the Domiciled Com 
munity 18 the backbone of the Church in India 
and it 18 through ths community that the 
conversion of Indi1 must come 


The Churches in India have not _ been 
wholly blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
the community in spite of lack of rev support 
from home The _ education of its children 
13 very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a_ few 
institutions such as the a Martimiere 
Schools, on a non-denominational basis, 
but they are exceptional In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Furopeans and Anglo Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity atd financial! 
generosity in this respect Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire, and they malntain a 
high standard of efficiency ‘The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho 
tists have estabiished some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this fleld, particu 
larly by the admirable institution for destitutc 
thildren at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling. Schoois 
vf all denomimations receive liberal grants in 
aid from Government, and are regularly in- 
epected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recogoition by Government, there {fs no 
“religious difficulty’ in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 
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Christian Missions. 


The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in Indla is 
by no means improbable History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians 1s known 
to have existed in Malabar Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrnan Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of th 
missionary spirit until quite recent timer. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Portuguese, who established 
heir hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indics St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris 
tian propaganda His almost super-human 
7eal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shitnkage of the Portuguese Cmpuire It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda In the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes 1ts large and powerful fouowing 
in India to-day The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1] 823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade 1911-1921 
The total of “‘Syrian’’ Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Svrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315000 as 
against 367,000 in 1901 Protestant Chris- 
trans (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,950 000 an increase of 
547000 since 1911 ‘Iuis the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India 18 
now cose on five millions. In fact it pro- 
vably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Mensus Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the prev'ous decade was nearly 100,000 
p?r annum 


The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to e angelise India till 1813 They 
hive thus been 1t work in the Indian mission 
fild for over 110 years and the statistical 
results of their efforta are given above It ts 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
Is the missionary school and college The 
Protestant missions filla considerable part in 
the elemeutary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report of the National 
Christian Couneil for India*they are teaching 
420 255 children in 12,699 e’>mentary schools, 
mostly situated in villages The majority 
(243 895) of children in these schools are non- 
Christians The same 1s true also of the secon- 
diry schools and 1n a still greater degree of the 
colleges The former number 523 with 70,254 
mile and 25,503 female pupils There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, contaming 
20 062 male and 1,309 female students Of 
these as many ay 14,148 are non Christians 
Trom the standpoint of missionary pohey much 
importance 18 attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Christian faith, The 
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statesman and the publicist are chiefly inter 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
Maintained by their staffs The _ principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
are the Madras Christian College, the Duff 
College, Calcutta , the Wilson College, Bombay , 
the Forman College Lahore, and three women s 
colleges—the Womens Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn College at Luch 
now, and the Women s Christian Medica] College 
at Ludhiana ‘The Roman Catholics havea larze 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village s hools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students in 
their institutions 1s very much larger than | 
In thoce of the Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Roma 
Catholics 1s probably lower thin amongst the 
Protestant converts tut compired§= with 
Hindus and Mahomedans it 18 conspicuously 
hi,her The Roman Catholics have sone 
3000 elementirv schools in wuich 98 000 
boys and 41 000 girls are receiving instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni 
versity colleges about 5,000 stucents of bot! 
eexes, These figures, however include a large 
proportion of Europeans and } urayvens whe 
are an almost negligible quantit. in Protestant 
Mission schools and colleges 

More recent, but producing even mre wider 
spread results is the philanthropic work cf 
Christian missions Before the great famuine 
of 1878, mussionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu 
cational activity The famine threw crowds 
uf destitute people and orphan *hildren upor 
their hands  Orphanages§ and = industriai 
schools became an urgent nece sity But 
the philanthropic spirit 18 never satisfied wit! 
one kind of organisaticn or method A great 
Stimuius was also given te medical mis ions 
Hospitals and dispensaries hive sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
effort In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women the 
majority of the former being also ordained | 
ministers of relizion There are 184 industrial | 
institutions in which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to. 
type-writing In this department the Salva | 
tion Army hold a prominent place, and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
over certain criming] tribes to a life of industrv 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked, It has awakened the socia) 
conscience of the non Christian public, and 
such movements as ‘‘ [he Servants of India’ 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a grea, stirring of the philanthropicspirit far 
beyond the sphere of Chrietian mussionary 
operatiors 

Reunion —For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
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more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Chnsten- 
dom These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very httle account 
to Indian converts Forthem the great divid- 
ing line 1s that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shivaand Vishnu Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a r al 
fundamental unity in Christ Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
from non Christian, the differences of ‘ con- 
fession and ‘ order” which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti 

ficial and negligible In consequence the 
reunlon movement, which 1s noticeable ali 
over the world, 1s nowhere 30 strong as in India 

In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church 

which 1s a group umon of five of the principil 
Protestant communions, and as these bodies 
are 10 communion individually with all or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan 

Irotestant Union The SIUC 1s at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc 

cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical This will mean that a 
rea] National Indian Church will come into 
beng Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Kvangelical opimion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac 
teristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic creeds and the dAlstoric 
Ly 1scopate it Wil] be inked up with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Church 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions—the Unite | 
Provinces South India, IT1avancore and Cochin 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana Ihe 
names are in order of seniority Work was 
b gun in what are now called the United Pro 
vinces In 1813, 1n Bombay 1n 1820, in the Punjab 
in 185., andin the Central Provinces in 1804 
Lhe Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
wellto the fore, but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N-W Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
aud High stindards Ihe Church of England 
4enana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C M S controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies Ihe number of ordamed European 
missionarics of the C VMS in Jndia and Ceylou 
13 160, Kuropean laymen 30 and Luropean lay- 
women 258 The Socie.y claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicant3 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel - 
Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easiky ascertained, as much of1it 1s done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
lu Many cases manned by the &, P. G., are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities 
The best known of the S P G mussions 1s that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School At the 
College there are about 200 tudents unde 
instruction, and at the High school 800 Ite 
College hostels accommodate 100 studcnts 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Iinnevelly Maduri JheS P G 
also maintains 1n important Cimina! Iribc 
Settlement at Hubli, im the Lombuiy Carnatic 
{here are 116,000 Indian Chiistions urder th 
aegis of the & P G_ 90 ordaned J'uropeu 
missionaries and 98 1] uropean lidv workers 


Other Anglican Socreties—The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 18380 
It works in the poorest parts ot Calcutta 
and also at Barisal There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters In 
addition to its work amongst the poor the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes In Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, ¥ hich 18 known all over India 


The society of St John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Cathers) has houscs 
at Bombay and Poona and smail stations in the 
Bombay honkan In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross 
Umarkhadi where there 1s a school and a 
dispensary The Christians are chefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
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population At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the all Saints’ Sisters Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
sisters at Calcutta anu the Sisters of the Church 
(hulburn) at Madras The St Hilda's Deacon- 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin Uniyeruty Mission at Hazanbagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Patampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Ang] can Missions 


An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ The aim of 
its members 15 to enable Indians and Duropeans 
to live together a common hfe based upon the 
three fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by living together to develop the Reli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
Indiins appreciate fully the value of “ renuncia- 
tion The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting 1t with a concrete 
Ulustration of Christian asceticism The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated by 
Dr Palmer Bishop of Bombay in 1928 It 1s 
situated in Poona and it contamed at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans It shows every sign 
of life and growth 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott Most Rev Koss DD 


Lorl Bishop of Cucutta and Mitropohitan of 
Indiv 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Grimes Ven ble Cecil John 
Dycr Rev Basil Saunters WA 
Birch Rev Canon Ormonde Winstanley WC 


Thomson Rev Thomas Albert 

Williams Rev Henry Krank Tulforl w4 
Wilkinson Rev Ernest Rolan! M 4 

Lee Rev Percy Liskine M A 


Young Rev Lrnest Joseph BA 
Mchendie Rev Donald Stewirt VE 4 
Higham Rev Philip mA 


Arch leacon of Calcutta 

(On leave ) 

Chaplin kort Wilhim anil Semor Chaplain 
St Johns Church Caleutt: Also Officiating 
Archdcacon of Calcutta 

Chaplain Barrachpore 

Chaplain hasanh Punjab 

Chiplam Bankipur 

On leave from 22nd Maich 1932 for 7 months 
and 7 days 

Chaplain Darjceling 

Metropolitan » Chaplain 

Chaplain Shillong Assam 


CHURCH OF SCOTI AND 


Macpherson The Rev George Cooh OBF MA 
BD 
Dodd The Rev Gvuorge Ldward Mi BD JP 


HCE 
McLean The Rev Lauchlan MA BD 


McLellan The Rev Duncan ‘Lait Hutchison 
MA 


Petey Sentor Chaplin Church of Scotland, 

Benga . 

Sonor Chaplan (On leave ex India from 5th 
May 10332 for 6 months 14 days) 

Ofhaavting Presidency Senio1 Chaplain Church 
of Scotland Bengal and Senior Chaplain, 
st Andrews Church Calcutta (from 5th 
May 1932) 

Second Chaplain, 
Calcutta 


St. Andrew’s Church 


CHULCH OF ROM! 


Pener The Most Rev Di Ferdinand § J 
Bryan, Rev Leo 3 J 


Archbishop (€ ucutta 
Chiplain Alipore Central Jaul 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Acland The Right Rev Richard Dyke MA 
Martindale Ven Henry MA 


Arthur Patrick Lillie 
Lastley © M 


Lord Bishop of Bombay 
Archdexon and Chaplain of Colaba and 
Choplain of Mahableshwar (in addition) 


Re,istriu of the Diocese 
Ditto (Officiating ) 


SCNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Collier Rev Canon Charles Bernar! Gray M 4 

Harvey Rev (anon (reorge | rederich M 4 

Mason Rev Charles Doulas Thomas M 4 
AKC 

Dart Rev Cinon John Lovermz Campbell 4 

Wormald Rev Robert Feonirl Ma MBpt 

Ashley Biown Riv W LTH 


(On lease) 
Sentor Presi lency Chaplain 
(On leave ) 


(On leave ) 


Sentor Prosilency Chaplain Bombay 
( hapliin of € blaba 
Chipiun of St Marys Poona 


Dossetor Rev fk E MA (On lerve ) 
ortescue Rev (€ F LTH (Dur) (sarrison Chiplain Bombay 
Seaman Rev Altred Jonathan M 4 Ahinedn iv, ir 

CHAPLAINS 


Mackenzie Rev D F m4 


Rennie Rev J Y 
Mackintosh Rev kh 
Delvin Rev TS 


MA BD p Litt 


sentor Chaplain St Andrews Church Bombay 
Lresidency Senior Chaplain (Officiating) 

Chaplin St Andrews Church harachi 

(On lewe ) 

(Additional Chaylain JIarachi ) 


CHAPIAIN O1 THL CHURCH OF ROME 


Lima The Most Rev Dr Joachim R 


Presi leney 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAPLAINS 
Higham The Rev Phillip M4 Shilkn, [P $50 O P £30] 
Mathew The Rev  W J akhimpur | 
Watte The Rev A BA Silchar Laid from All India Grant 
Wyld The Rev | BA sibsa, ir J 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHAIIJAINS 


Wilkinson Rev F R 
Cowham Rev A G 


Chay lain cf Baunkipore 
Chiplain Bankipore 


ADDIPIONAL CLERGY 


Perfect Rev H 

Sage Rev W H 

Kthelred Judah Rev BE A 
Dauncey Kev K EL D 
Patton Kev A 


Bha,alpur 

Mon,yr and Jamalpur 
Mudaffirpur and Darbhanga 
Ranchi 

Cuttack 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department 


The Right Reverend Norman Henry Tubbs MA Lord Bishop of Rangoon 
DD 


SENIOR CHAPI AINS 


Cowper Johnson Rev Wifrid Harry MA 
Anderson The Ven ble Nicol Keith MA 

Park Rev William Robert CILK OBF MA 
Thursheld Rev Gerald Arthur Richard M 4 
Delabhay, Rey William 


(On leave ) 

Archdevcon Rangoon 

Maymyo 

Chaplain Mandalay 

Chaplain Rangoon and Mingaldon Cantonments 


JUNIO! CHAPLAINS 


Lee, Rey Arthur Oldfield Norris,M.A 


{On leave ) 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood The Right Rev Alex MA, PhD DD 
OBF 


Roberts The Ven ble Arthur Betton 
Bridges The Rev Francs 4 

Horwood Rev kh C 

(larke Rev Richard Charles Bolin,broke M A 
Martin Rev Fredenck William 

Day Rev Edward Rillay vA 
Warmington Rev Guy Wilson w 4 
DeSalis Rev Anlrew Augustine Fane BA 
Saunders Rev Harold Martin M 4 
Eastwick Rev Rowland BA 

Streatfield Rev S F BA 

Mitchell Rey Ldgar Jones 


Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 


(On leave ) 
(On leave ) 
(On leave ) 
(On leave ) 
Officiating Archdeacon Nagpur 
Nasirabad 
Mhow 
Chakrata UP 
hamptee 
Central India 
Saugor € P 
Jubbulpore 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Walk r Right Reverend Edwird Harry Mans 
field DD 
Crichton Rev W uter Richard 


Lord Bishop of Madras 


Archdeacon 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS 


Wheeler Rev Chirles Ernest Ruapehu 

Jones Rev Hugh wa 

Langdale Smith Rev Richard Marmaluke BA 
Kkdmonds Rev Canon Herbert Jimes MA 
Trench Rev Albert Charles wc 


Chaplain of Trimulgherry 

(On leave preparatory to retirement ) 
Chaplain 8t Thomas Mount 

Senior Chaplain St George s Cathedral Madras 
(On leave ) 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


Lee Rev R E 


Short Rev G M D 


Posnelt Rev C W 


Presidency Senior Chaplain St Andrews 
Church Madras 

St Andrews Church Bangalore (Junior 
Chaplain ) 

Secunderabad 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


SENIOR CHAPLAIN 


Marshall Rev \ LE MJ 


Chaplain Hazara (Abbottabad), 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS—[P 600—900 | 


Lvers Rev MS MA MC 

Strip Rev EK Ah MA 

(laydon Rev EL MA 

Stephenson Rev W BA 

Bradbury Rev J H AKC 

Noble Rev R H MA ‘ 


14 


(On leave ) 

Chaplain Derajat (hohat) 
Peshawar 

(haplam Razmak (VW 4ziristan) 
Chaplain of Nowshera and Rusalpur 
(On leave ) 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Carden The Ven ble Henry Craven MA 


Barne Rev Canon George Dunsford 4 A (Oxon) 


CIE OBE VD 


kerr Rev George Henry Bruce MA (Durham) 


Fngland Rev Canon Herbert George MA 
(Durham) 

McKelvie Rev Robert Frit7 Stanley Ma DD 
(Oxon ) 


Lister Rev J G MA 

Tambling Rev F G H 

Marshall Rey Norman Fdwyn MA 
Storrs Hox Rev I A 

Gorne Rev L M TH L 

Johnston Rev G F MA 
Devenish Rev R CdS BA 
Rennison Rev Fric Davil Robert B 4 
Jones Rev Gj W BA 

Nichol Rev F M MA MC 
Mackenzie Rev DS MA 

Morzin Rey BI MA 


Archdeacon of Lahore Bishop s Commissary 

On Foreign Service Serving undertheG of I 
Army Department as Principal The Law 
rence Royal Military School Sanawar 

Murree 

On leave 


On leave 


On leave 
On leave 
Abbottabad 
On leave 
New Delhi 
karachi 
Quetta 

On leave 
On leave 
Ambala 
Serving under G J as Metropolitan Chaplain 
Sialkot 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 
Saunders The Right Rev Charles John Golfrey Bishop of Luchnow Headquarters Allahabad 


MA 
Bill The Ven bleS A MA 


Westmicott R vp Bat at Law 


Bishops Commissary and Archdeacon of 
Lucknow Headquarters Naini Tal 

Re,istrar of the Diocese of Lucknow Head 
quarters Calcutta 


SrNIOR CHAPLAINS 


Bill The Ven ble Sydney Alfred MA 

Cohu Rev Canon Clifford John MA 

Talbot Rev Alfred Dixon 

Dunlop Rey Canon Douglas Lyall Chandles 
MA 

Maynard Rev Bertram Martin AKC 

Broughton Rev Arthur Hirdwicke MA 

Rigg Rev Arthur Cecil Pietront MA 

Hare Rev Arthur Neville BA 

Patrick Rev Alexander BA 


Naini Tal 
Tuchnow (Civil ) 
Cawnpore 
Jhansi 


On leave 

Dehra Dun 
Iucknow (Cantt ) 
Meerut 

Jhansi ( Additional) 


ADDITIONAL CLERGY 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
SENIOR CHAPLAIN 
Nail 
JUNIOR CHAPLAIN 


Reid Rev James Potter MA 
Macdonald Rev Donald Ma BD 
Cameron Rey Samuel Wood MA BD 


MacFdward Rev Lachlan MA 


Rutledge Rev James William Renwick, MA 


Attached Army Department Q O Cameron 
Highlanders FyZabad 

Attached Army Department Ist Bn 
Cameronians Scottish Rifles Lucknow 

Attached Army Department 2nd Bn 
Seaforth Highlanders Jhansi 

Attached Army Department Ist Bn The Black 
Watch (R H), Meerut In visiting charge 
of Delhi 

Attached Army Department 2nd Bn, The 
Highland Light Infantry, Cawnpore 


The 


The Church. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India gives the following tabies:— 
nae | 1911 1921 | 1931 
L. British India und Indian | ee oT 
States— 
(2) Latin Rite 1,614,620 1,851,408 2,164,918 
(b) Svriac Rites.. | 364,666 440,488 549,981 
2, French India te. tear 25,918 25,480 25,492 
3. Portuguese India 296,145 | 288,741 ° | 326,690 
Total, India a 2,301,346 2,608,117 3,087,081 
4, Ceylon ae ee 322,163 | 353,986 | 304,993 
_ Total,Indiaand Ceylon ..| 2,623,506 2,970,102 3,462,074 


NOTE (1) :—In 1860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1889 it had risen to 1,610,265, 


and in 1900 to 2,201,674, 


NOE (2):—In 1860 there were 1,504 priests. In 1921 there were 3,156. 


3,625. 


‘The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements :— 


(1) The “ Syrian” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St, Thomas, 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed firat under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. 
are at present ruied by an Archbishop 
and three suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite, 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) Earopean immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism tm recent mission centres. 

(5) Recent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which 2 Bishops, 40 
priests and over 9,000 laity have been 
“united ” to the Catholic Church. 


rhe Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were etl ae by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the ‘* Padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing ‘‘ double 
jurisdiction’’). At the same time the whole 
country waa placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows:— 


Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) with svffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin and Mylapore 
(both in British territory) 


They | 


In 1931 there were 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction :— 


The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere. 


The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragao 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Trichinopoly and Tuticorin. 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ranchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpur and Patna and the 
Prefectures Apostolic of Assam and 
Sikkim, 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellore, Hyderabad, Vizaga- 
fatam and Nagpur and the Missions of 
Cuttack and Bellary. 


‘The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam and Salem. 


The urchbishopric of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 


The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Gaile, Jaffna 
and Trincomalee. 


The archbishopric of Verspoly, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram. 


One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac mte for the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. : 


One archbishopric and one bishopric of the 
Melankara Syrian (Ex-Jacobite) Chutch. 


Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 


The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seminaries, and in the great majo- 
rity aro either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
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country, numbering about 2,200 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British troops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc, Among 
the most important institutions are St, Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St. Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, 8t. Joseph’s College, 
Frichinopoly, St. Aloystus College, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; bestdes a large number of high 
schools and elementary schocls. The educa- 
tion of girls 1s supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gationsof nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education amounted 
In 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures beg unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, 
covered with numerous modern mission 
centres, among which those tn the Punjab, 
Chota Nagpur, Krishnagar, Gujerat, the Abmed- 
nagar district and the Lelugu coasts may be 


the country 1s [he 


The Church, 


mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted ) The mission work 1s limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary churchcollections ana 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Hurope, that is, 
from the collections of the Socvety for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith and of the Holy Childhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis 
sionaries. In mission work the fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guarantecing 
solid results. 


Holy See is represented by a 
\elegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore At present this post is 
oceupted by theMost Rev Archbishop Kierkels, 
DD, appointed in 1931 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


the Church of Scotland and the United | The Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
Free Church have become one ‘The Union,'dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, ore 
effected in October 1929, has already exerted of the greatest of modern mus*1onaries, was 
a profound influence uponthe life of the sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open 
Church of Scotland in India. Lhe Chaplaincy sc.ools where English was made the medium 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from for instruction, and where religious teaching 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed was given daily. Similar educational missions 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The Vadras, Educational work 18 still an import- 
centenary of the churches in the three ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
Presidency towns Was celebrated: Calcutta hut the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the with the College of the United Free Church 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal) of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras | College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
These munister both to the Scottish troops ts being carried on from eight centres under 
aad to the civil population of the towns where seventeen mussionartes. The baptised Chris- 
they are stationed, but when there 1s a Scot: tian community now numbers over J 4,000 
tish regiment the chaplain 1s attached to the Work commenced in Darjeeling in 187018 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station now carned on throughout the whole 
where the regiment happens to be placed Eastern Himalayan district, and there 15 
and as a rule moves with the regument. There a Christian community there of over 
are three Presidency senior Cusplaynsin charge 38,000. In the five mission districts of 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively Calcutta, the astern Himalayas, Madras, 
There are churches in the chief towns of the Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
Presidencies, and churches have also been of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
built, in all considerable military stations, tians. In connection with these missions 
e.9., Chakraia, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
Rawalpind:, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub- does invaluable service in school, medical 
bulpore. In addition to the regalar establish-| and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains: missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schoois, 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the three hospitals and six dispensaries, 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpmdi, Lahore, Cawnpore, The Church of Scotland has also done 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. The Additional much to provide education for European 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the children in India. Its two Churches in 
cost of this additional establishment. In other Bombay have six representatives on the 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie govermng body of the Anglo-Scottish Hdu- 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
by Scottish Missionaries. Simla hasa minister) pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
of its own sent out from Scotland. Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St 





Mussions, 


Andrew’s High School, and both 1n Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrelieff 
Girls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk-Session of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Simla. The now well-Known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by muission- 
aries of that Church The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com 
munity, and are doing magnificent work 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
childrep in residence Further information 
may be found in “ Reports of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood & Sons, “ Ihe 
Church of Scotland Year Book’’ and ‘* The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon ”’ 


Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now beleng to the Church of 
Ecotland they remain iImuepcndent of the esta 
blishment recognised by Government The} 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay 


The Church carries on Mission work 1n seven 


different arcas ‘They are Bengal (Calcutta 
Kalna and Chinsura), the Santal Parganas 
with five stations , Western India (Bombay, 


Poona and Alibag), Hyderabad State (Jalna, 


BAPTIST 


THE BAPTISi MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
SRITAIN —Formed in 1792, largely through the 
fforts of Dr Wm Carey, operates mainly In 
Bengal, Bibar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the PunjJub and Ceylon Ibe Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Societv ‘The staff of 
the united Mis.ion In India and Ceylon numbers 


204 missionaries and about 1,105 Indian and, 


Singhalese workers Connected with the society 

are 348 Indian and Singhalese Churches, 309 
Primary Day Schools, 21 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Lrauwmg Colleges 
‘Lhe Church membership at the close of 1931 | 
stood at 22,128 and the Christian community | 
it 60,344 The membership during the past ten | 
years has increased by about 53 per cent 

and the community by 50 per cent in the 
same perlod. Amongst the non-caste people great 
progress has been made In recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self supporting 


Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work 


EDUCATIONAL Work —Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges Serampore College, the 
only College in india able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
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Bethel and Parbhani), Madras (Madras 
City, Chingleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 
jeeveram) , the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti), Ray 
putana, where the extensive work in 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 1s now carried on from. eleven 
centres. 


The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organwed in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the {ndian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church 18 seeking to take an mcreasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its fleld and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
ellucation through four Christian Colleges 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, 13 
well known The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, 1s now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay and His- 
lop College Nagpur 


SOCIETIES 


[840, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Bapuist 
issiopary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arts and 
Lheological It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
tewly-formed Calcutta Untversity, reorga- 
niséd in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appomtment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominational basis 
for the grantmg of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 


As the only College in India granting a Thec- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Examu- 


nations Principal Rev. G. H C. Angus, M.A., 
BD 
[here 1s @ Vernacular institute also at 


Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres, 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches conuected with. the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society 18 carried on in 9 Hospitals, and 6 Dispen- 
saries. kwo large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretary of the 
Mission isthe Rev D Scott Wells, 44, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Iurnival Street, Holborn, London The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1931 
amounted to £196827 
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THE CANADIAN LAPTIsT MISS1ON.— Was com- 
menced ia 1873, and 1s located in the Telugu 
Cowntry to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts There are 22 stations and 553 out- 
stations with a staff of 108 missionaries including 
8 qualified physivians, and 1,315 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preachiny in 1,536 villages Orga 
nised Churches number 111, communicants 23,188 
and adherents 22,000 forthe past year Twenty- 
two Churches are entirely self supporting In the 
Educational dcpartment are 586 village day 
schools, with 20,371 children, 15 boarding schools, 
2 Highschools, 2 Normai Traiming schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theologicai 
Seminary providing 1p all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school Shere are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums @nd an Orphanage [he Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangel) 
sation is the central feature of the Misgion, and 
etress 18 laid upon the work amongst women and 
children, During the last decade membership 
has increased by 63 per cent, the Christian 
community by 20 per cent, and scholars by 
105 per cent Indian Secretary 1s the Rev A 
Arthur Scott Tun, East Godawari 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FORRIGN MISSION So 
OLETY, Organized in 1814, has Missions in Burna 
begun 1813, Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa 
1836, South India 1840. It owesitarise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missicnary Union There are 33 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa 
29 in South India, besides many outstations 
All forms of missionarv enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society 


The great work of the Mission continues to 
be evangelistic and the traming of the native 
preachers and Bible Women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission 
The work in Assam embraces 9 different languages 
and large efforts are made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations The Mission Press at 
Rangoon 1s the largest and finest in Burma 


Last year the field staff numbered 314 missi 
onaries, 7,064 Native workers There were 
1,892 Churches of which 1 272 were self supporting 
Church members number 1,27,828 In the 2 107 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades 
with 91,091 students enrolled 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6 364 1n patients 
and 1,05,879 out patients Indian Christians 
contributed over Rs 6,74 000 for this religious 
and benevolent work during the year 


THE AMERICAN Baptist ASSAM MISSION 


was opened In 1836, and has 12 main stations 
staffed by about 50 missionaries There are 
900 native workers, 836 organized churches 
°48 646 baptised members, 408 schools of all 
gradesincluding 1 High 2 Normal, 3 Bible and 
14 station schools 3 Hospitals and 7 Dispen 


Misstons. 


Sarles treated 1,0421n patients and 25,479 out 
patientsduring the year Mission work is 
carried Out in 10 different languages 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary Mss 
Marion G Burnham, Gauhati Assam 


AMERICAN BAPrist, BFNGAL-ORISSA MISSION, 
commenced in 1836 Areaofoperation Midna 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 39, 
Indian workers 329 ‘lwo English Churches 
and 31 Vernacular Churches, Christian Com 
munity 5,000 ‘lwo di3pensanes Education 
al One lIheological and two Boys’ High 
Schools an1 two Girls’ Figh Schools and 118 Lle 
mentary Schools, pupils 3600 One Indus 
trial School for carpentering, iron work and 
motor mechanics The Vernacular Press of this 
mission printed the first literature in the Santali: 
language 


Secrelary—Mr W S Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa 


1HE AMERICAN BaPTIST LELUGU MISSION 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur 
rounding vicinity Its main work is evangelism 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
[nstitutions of importance, Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas 1s carried on at Kavah 
and vicinity Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Kurnool 
Organized Telugu Churches number 3la, with 
103,114 baptized communicants There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian workers The 
mission maintains a Theologu Seminary at 
Ramapatnam for the training ot Indian preach- 
ers A Buble Training School for the training 
of Telugu women 1s located in Nellore A total 
of 36 942 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 secondary schools and 4 high schools 
In Medical work 8 Hospitals and 12 Dispensaries 
report 4303 in-patients, 90,108 out patients, 
and 115,073 treatments during the year 


t—Rev F Kurtz, pp, 89, Oxford 
Street, Secunderabad, Deccan 


THE AUSTRALIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MIS- 
SION —(Incorporated) Embracing the societies 


representing the Baptist Churches of the States 
of the Australian Commonwealth The field 
of operations 18 In East Bengal The staff 
numbers 42 Australian workers There are 


2,763 communicants and a Christian community 
of 4,986 


Secretary Field Council Miss M Findlay, 
Pabna, N B 


Tar Strict BArrist MissIOX—Has 18 
Luropean Missionaries and 219 Indian workers 
in Madras, Chingleput, Salem, Ramnad and 
Timnevelly Districts Communicants number 
1427, organised churches 48, elementary 
schools 75, with 3,334 pupils 
Secretary D Morting, 


Treasurer and 


Namakkal 


Missions, 423 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


THE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION — 
Operates in ona and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 38 Missionaries of whom 18 are clerical 11 
Educationalists 8 are Doctors and 3 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 506 of whom 15 are 
Pasters 92 Evangelists 4 Colporteurs 40 Buble 
women and 350 are Teachers There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2237 and a Christian Community of 7407 In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries with 1 475 in patients 15 398 new 
cases and a total attendance of 64142 The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools 2 Anglo 
Vernacular Schools 1 Preparatory School at 
Paranti) and 129 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6501 pupils also 1 créche 4 
Orphanages an Industrial School at Borsad a 
‘Leachers Training College for Women at Borsad 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad and a Mission 
Press at Surat The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies of which there are 
about a score In connection with 1t most of them 
thriving 


The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionailes 
18 a branch of the activities of the above working 
in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha districts 
with Farm Colonies attached 


Ag Secretary Rev George Wilson BA 
Ahmedabad 

TPE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF 
NorTH AMERICA —The Sialkot Mission of this 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Panjab 
in 1855 It 18 now carrying on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two 1n the 
North West Frontier Province Its missiona 
ries number 133 Including martied ladies 
and its Indian workers 715 Its educational 
work composes one Theoligical Seminiry 
one College, four High Schools one Industrial 
schoo] eight Middle schools and 184 Primary 
schools The enrolement in all schools in 1930 
was 11881 Medical work 1s carried on through 
five Hospitals and ten Dispensaries The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
has been established was 44 753 1n 1931 and 
the total Christian community 99 216 

General Secretary Rev H C Chambers Dp 
127 Murree Road Rawalpind) 


THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION ope 
rates in 3 main sections known as the Punjab 
North India and Western India Missions The 
American Staff (including women) numbers 266 
and the Indian Staff 1,352 here are 35 main 
Stations and about 240 out stations Organized 
churches number 82, 25 of which are self sup 
porting There are 11985 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 82,000 
Educational work as follows 2 Men’s Colleges 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Colleges for women students 
1,820 Theological School 1, students24, Training 
Schools for village workers 2, students about 
180, High Schoola 14 students about 2,100 , 
Industrial Schools 4 Agricultural Demonstra- 
tion Farms 8 Teachers’ Training Departments 
~ The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stu- 
dents 170, Elementary Schools 230, Schools 
of all grades 241, pupils 12,028 , Medical work 


Hospitals 6, Dispensames 17 Sunday Schools 
371 with 13,491 pupils Contmbutions for 
Church ani Evangelistic work on the vart of 
the Indian Church, Ra 651,422 

The Hospitalat Miraj founded by the late Sir 
Wiliam Wanless, and now under the care of C.E 
Vail, is well known throughout the whole or S W 
India, and the Forman Christian College at 
Lahore under the prncipalshipof Rev E D 
Lucas, DD,is equally well known and valued 
10 the Punjab The Ewing Christian College 
(Dr C H Rice Pmnucipal) has grown rapidly 
In numbers and influence 


Secretary of Couneil of A P Missions im 
se Rev H (€ Velte MA DD Dehra Dun 

Secretary North India Mission Rev WL 
Allison BA BD Gwalior CTI 

Secretary Punjab Mission Rev J B Wer, 
MA Lahore (On furlough) 

Acting Secretary Punjab Mission Rev H, 
E Wyhe BA BD PhD Ferozepoie 

Secretary Western India Mission Rev D 
B Updegraff, MA DD, Nipani Belgaum 
District 


THE NFw ZFALAND PRESBY TFRIAN MISSION— 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri 
Punjab 

Secretary Miss B J Hardie, Jagadhri: 
Dist Amballa 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA IMf1SSION— 

Commenced In 1877 has 13 main stations 1n 
Indoie Gwalior Rutlam Dhar Jaora Sitamau 
and Banswari States Ihe Mission staff num 
bers 80 Indlan woikers 290 his Misston works 
in conyunction with the Malwa Church Council 
of the United Church of Northern India which 
reports for this part of its territory ~-O1ganised 
Churches 20 Unorganised Churches 7 Com- 
municints 2031 Baptised Non communicants 
4724  Unbaptised adherents 526 Total 
Chiistian Community 7 281 


ducati onal work compilses Elementary and 
Middle Schools for boys and girls a High School 
for girls an Arts College for students of both 
sexes (The Indore Christian College) a Normal 
School for girls and the Malwa Theological 
Seminiry Women s industrial work 18 carried 
on in Mhow and Rutlam and Vocational Train 
ing for boys 1S a feature of the Rasalpura Boys’ 
School where training 1s provided 1 printing, 
talloring carpentry and motor mechanics 


The Medical work 1s large There are three 
General Hospitals, where both men and women 
are treated and five Women s Hospitals and also 
a number of dispensaries 1m central and out 
stations 

General Secretary of Mission—Rev A A 
Scott MA BD Bg paed Indore, CI 
Associate Secretary of Alission—-Miss F E 
Clearthue Kharua, C I 

Secretary of Church Couneell —Rev J W R 
Netram Sehore CI 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission operates 
in two sections, the Noithern Section with 
headquaiters at Jhansl in the UP and the 
(ential India Section, known as the Southern 


. Bhil Tield 
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In Central India the five central stations are 
located in the States of Aliraypur and Jobat 
and Barwanl but the Wission comprises within 
its area the States of Jhabua and Kathawar 
also part of Chhota Udaipur in the Bombay 
Presidency and partsof Dhar Indoreand Gwalior 
States bordering onthe Jobat Barwanl Road 
The Staff in Central India c »nsists of 20 mission 
arles and 42 Indian workers There are Several 
elementary schools 1n the area and a central 
and vernacular School for boys and girls at 
Amkhet and Aliraypur States At Amkhet 
also there 1s a Children s Nursexy Home and 
dispensary and a Generil Hospital for the 
area 18 located at Jobat In the district 
there are five organised and 2 unorganised 
churches with 239 communicant members 
and a baptised community of 805 

Secretary —Lhe Rev D Ek MacDonald Jobat 
Central India 


The Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr J 
Wilkie in 1905 There1s now a staff of twetve 
missionaries and forty Indian worker who are 
engaged in Jhansi city Esagaih Baragaon 
and the surrounding villages 

Activities Include Anglo vernacular middle 
schools for both boys and girls and hostels for 
Christian pupils in each There 1s also an 
orphanage for children under school age a 
dispensary and an industrial school for boys 
besides village primary schools There 1s an 
agricultural settlement at Lsagarh where the 
Mission has a farm of 1200 acres 

There are two organised churches having a 
communicant membership of 150 

Seeretary —The Rev 4 A Lowther MA BD 

THE WELSH CALVINISTIO ME1HODIST ( PRESBY 
TERIAN) SLISSION established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupies 
Stations 10 Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 


Missions. 


Halls, the Lushai Hills and at Syihet and Cachar 
fhe Khassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
published in that language by the Mission A 
large amount of literature hag also been pro 
duced in the Lushaflanguage Communicauts 
number 35,396, the total Christian community 
92 923, organised Churches 721 Elementary 
schools number 678, Scholars 20,243 in addition 
to Industrial 8chools and Traiming Institutions 
3 Theological Semimanes Sunday Schoo!s 822 and 
Scholars 54,047 Four Hospitals and severa) 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10 000 patients 


Secretary Rev F J Sandy, Durtlang Ajjal 


The Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church 
in Americ’ organised in 1853 occupies most of 
thc North and south Arcot and Chittoor districts 
in § Jndia with a staff of 53 Missionaries and 
789 Indian ministers and workers Churchcs 
number 16 Communicants 7 035 total Christian 
Community 26 427 Boarding Schools 16 
Scholars 1161 Theolozical School 1 students 
23 Voorhees College Vellore students 169 
High Schools 4 Scholars 1974 Tramuing 
Schools 2 studcnts 113 Industrial schools 2 
Acricultural Farm and School 1 total pupils 
208 Ilementarv schools 229 Scholars 9 987 
[wo Hospitals and 5 Dispensaries with a staff 
of 67 provided for 2838 1n patients and 33 35o 
out patients cxcluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and Dispensarics Vcllore 


The Union Mission Me dical Coll. ge for South 
India and a Umion Mission Traming School are 
located at Vellore the headquarters of thc 
Mission ihe Union Mission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium for S Indii 1s near Madanapalle 
Arogiaviran P O Chittoor District 


Secretary Ro W H Jarrar Arm S India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


TPE AMCRICAN BOARD OF (COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FORFIGN MISSIONS —Has two large Mis 
sions, the American Marathi Mission and the 
Madura Mission The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur It was commenced In 1813, the 
first American Mission in India Its activities 
are large and varied [he staff at the begin 
ning of 1932 consisted of 58 missionaries in 
all, and 492 Indian workers operating In 9 
stations and 106 outstations Organized 
churches number 68 with 6 602 communicants, 
and 1,711 unbaptized adherents There is a 
work for lepers at Sholapur The educational 
work includes 12 secondary and training schools, 
with 1 305 pupils , and 80 primary schools, with 
4,229 pupils, three fifths of whom are non 
Christians Zenana work and industrial work 
are vigorously carried on, the latter embracing 
carpentry and lace work A school for the blind 
is conducted In Bombay on both educational 
and industrial lines In the hospitals and 
dispensaries of the Mission last year, 97,512 
patients were tieated This Mission was the. 
first to translate the Christian scriptures into | 
the Marathi tongue At Sholapur a settlement | 
for Criminal Tribes 1s carried on by the Mission 


under the supervision of Government Secretary 


Rev Wilbur S Deming Ahmednayar 


THE MADURA MISSION —In the south of the 
Presidency founded in 1834, has a staff of 64 
missionaries and 897 Indian workers, operates 
in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has 
& communicant roll of 11,673 and a _ total 
Christian community of 33197 and 34 
organized Churches most of which are 
entirely self supporting and _— self governing 
These Churches are an integral part of the South 
India United Church Schools number 287 with 
15 834 pupils In Madura there are a First 
Grade College High and Traiming schools for girls 
and hospitals for men and women At Pasu- 
mala: three miles from Madura, a High School, 
Tramming School Union Theological Seminary 
and Trade School Five elementary Boarding 
Schools are found in as many out stations 
industrial work is increasingly a part of the 
curricula of all schools above the lower grade 
The Secretary 1s the Rev John J Banninga, 
MA, DD, Pasumalai 


THE SOANDINAVIAN ALLIANCE MISSION OF 
NortH AMERIOA— Embraces two Branches, 
one In Bengal and the other in Khandesh, 


Misstons 


The mussion staff in Khandesh is represented by 
sixteen missionaries and forty Indian workers 
There are 179 communicants and 75 non commun! 
cants and 494 under Christian instruction, 14 
Elementary Schools provide for 396 pupils 


Secretary Rev Paul Ringdahl Pimpalner 
West Khandesh 


THE SWEDISH AILIANCE MISSION — Working 
among Bhils Hindus and Muhammedans In 
West Khandesh has 28 mussionaries and 68 
Indian workers There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 942 of whom 43) are 
communicants There are 9 Ilementary Schools 
2 Training Schools and 5 School Homes The 
pupils 1n all schools are 380 


Secretary—Miss Elin V  Andetison 
W Khandesh 


FREE CHURUH OF FINLAND MISSION —To‘al 
Mission Staff is represented by 6 Missionaries 
1 native Pastor two Catechists 7 Teachers 
fheie are about 120 communicants and total 
community 400 There are five day schools one 
evening school one hospital four dispensaries 
and Wcaving and Hand Cardcr industnes 


Shirpur, 


Secretary Miss L Kronquist, Lachen, ma 
Gangtok sikkim State 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOUVIETY —Con 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N India, 12 in S India and 7 Ww 
Travancore ‘lhe Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity 


The European staff numbers 125, Indian 
workers 2423, Organised Churches 520 
Communicant= 23153 and Christian Com 
muuity 172,533. There are 1 Christian College 
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students 159 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70, 4 Training Institutions pupils, 
114, 12 high schools pupils 4 849 25 
Boarding schools, scholars 1167 and &62 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, wWuises 


7 Luropeans and 33 Assistants 14 qualified 
doctor 9 Kuropeans & 62 Assi tants and 10 413 
in patients and 206276 out patients for the 
ycar 


The main centres of the Missiouin N indtaare 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad LMS work in 
the United Provinces has been closed but a 
Union Mission of the W MS CMS and 
LMS _ has been opened in Jenares City 
with the Rev J C Jackson of the L MS ag 
Superintendent IJhis Mission will concentrate 
especially on work amongst pilgrims and 
students Speci) efforts are made amongst 
the Nama Sudras and_ the = aborigini! 
tribes known as the Mayhwars, Cherog and 
Pankas The S India district and Travancore 
are divided into the Kanarese, Telugu Tamil, and 
Malayalam fields with 19 stationsand 9)9 out- 
stations At Nagercoi! (Travancore) 1s the Seott 
Christian College and High School with 985 
students a Church and congregation said to be 
the largest in India and a Printing Press, 
the centre of the S Travancore ‘Lract Society 


Bengal Secretary Rev H A Wilson Ba, 
Jc Ashutosh Murkerj1 Road Calcutta 


South Indva—Secretary and Treasurer—Rev 
George Parker, MA BD 18 Lavell Road, 
Bangalore 


Superintendent —Rev J ( Jackson Benaies, 
P 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


'HE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the Internationa) Missionary Alliance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work In 


Berar Province much earlier Work 1s carried 


ment of 4,154 There were 78 795 calls at mis jon 
dispensaries 12 1929 ‘The foreign medical 
staff consists of 4 doctors 4 nurses 
Industria work 1s carried on in eightof the 
Boarding Schools, and a vocational traimng 


onin the Provincesof Berar, Khandesh Gujarat school was openedat Anklesvarin June 1924 


and on the Baluchi Afghan Border There 1s 
a staff of 54 missionaries and 131 Indian workers 
The number of mission stations 1s 17 with 
additional outstations There 1s a Christian 
community of 2379 adults There are 4 
Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 for guls 
1 Training School for Indian workers and 1 
Boglish congregation at Bhusawal | 


Execut ve Secretary Rev K D Garrison 
Akola, Berar CP 


THE CHUROH OF THE BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
— Opened work in 1895 and operatesin Broach, 
Su*at and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States Its staff number 63 foreign 
workers including muigsionarles wives, and 223 
Indian workers The Baptized (immersed)member- 
ship stands at 4,648 Education i- carried on in 7 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 114 Village Day Schools Females. 
under instruction number 827, males 3.054, total 
under instruction 3,881 There are 99 Sunday 
Schools having 200 teachers and a total enrol- 


A School of Practical Arts isconducted for 
giuis at Ankleswai kLvangelistic ‘Temperance 
and Publicity work rece1ves due emphasis 
the Prakash Patra a Christian monthly 
of 400 coples ire published Secretary L A 
Blichenstaff Bulsar Surat District 


THE POONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE MISSION — 
Founded in 18938 Mussion Stations —Khed 
Shivapur Poona District, Nasrapur (Bhor 
State) Poona District, Lonand MSM Ry, 
Satara District Phaltan Satara District, and 
Pandharpur Sholapur District The staff 
consists of 42 European and 46 Indian workers, 
with a community of about 67 Indian Christians 
and their families The mam work ts evangelis 
ing In the villages, women 8 zenana work, and 
primary education Medical work 1s conducted 
at each station with a hospital at Pandharpur 
Headquarters 44 Sassoon Road Poona 

Secretary —J W Stothard 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES OF Gop MISFfIoN 
—Has five missionaries at Bogra, one at Kban- 
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janpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at An important feature of the work of the 
Ulubaria, Howrah District. Mission is iM eobales of svigean ee hire 
é8 _W. ,u.A,, 'reatment whereby early cases both adults 
a ate i iaaal eo ey ounve and children are now benefiting. 
enter , Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
ee Rev. A. E. Myers, B.A., voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised 
aa lo India, but the bulk of the money expended 
THE INDIA CHRISTIAN MISSION.—Found- oy the Mission in India is received from 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, Britain, although the provincial Government 
17 Missionaries, 53 stations and out-stations, give regular maintenance grants. 
1,759 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
one Industrial School and Bible School in the [epers, of which H. E. Lady Sykes, who repre- 
Ellore District, also Stations Dodballapur. and sents the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice-Presi- 
Hoskote near Bangalore, 8. India also Colony for dent. 


young people of mixed parentage, Champawat, Hon Pieasupes. “Henk 
( : ara : : § ; y F Lewis, Esq., 12, 
via Almora, U. P. stations also in Nuwara Eliya Dalhousie Sq., Calcutta. 


Mulpotha Uva Province and Polgahawella, 
a . Hon. Treasurer, Bombay : R. C. Lowndes, 


Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwara Eliya ; In- : 
dustrial Homesfor children of mixed parentage, Esq., C/o Messrs. Killick, Nixon & Co., Bombay, 


Nuwara Eliya. ‘Total Christian community! The General Secretary of the Mission is 
4,092. Monthly Magazines:—English Mis-| Vir. W. H. P. Anderson, 7, Bloomsbury Square, 
sionary Notes and Telugu J.C.M. Messenger.| London, W.C. The Secretary for India is Mr. A. 

Director: Rev. A. 8. Paynter, Nuwara Eliya, | Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar. 
Ceylon. THE REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION: 
THE CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE MISSION :— | —An inter-denominational Society commenced 
Has its headquarters for India at Buldana, work at Mothihari, Bihar. in 1900, and now 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Boarding School, occupies 6 stations and 9 out-stations in the 
also Bible Training School. In Chikhli, 14 Champaran and Saran Districts, with a staff 
miles from Buldana there is a Girls’ Boarding of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
School. At present there are seven missionaries 40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 
in India and a force of 31 Indian Preachers, taing 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
teachers and Bible women. Orphanage and Boarding a ee Ra au 
“7 gay. a industrial department, 1 M. E. School with 200 
ete ae POUCA diese: TIACY, pupils. Communicants number 80. Secretary: 
: ° Rev. P. O. Wynd, Laukaria Hospital, Bagaba 

THE rg Ltn FAITH MISSIONARY ASSOCI- P, Q., Champaram District. 
ATION :—- Has four missionaries in India. ‘pug RaxAuL MEDICAL MISSION, affiliated with 
They are Rev. & Mrs. D. W. Zook Adra, B.N.B., ine Regions beyond Missionary Union has 
and Rev. & Mrs W. J. brown, Raghunathpur, 1 qospital at Raxaul, Champaran District, with 
Manbhum Dist. 1 European Doctor, 1 European Lady Missionary 


THe ‘TiBEfAN MISSION—Has 4 Mission- and 1 Indian Worker. 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and Secretary: Dr. H. C. Duncan. 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary: Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 
HE IAN MI _ [npIA—Established 1905, started, financed and 
Pe (Dok fae: PMIEaIOH)-Opevad Petit managed by Indian Christians, has a staff of 27 


0 W istri ‘zam’s Missionaries and 93 helpers and Voluntary 
ie ainions ea ae one ie ey pierre workers operates in Montgomery District (the 


called Paliars in the British and Travancore Punjab), Sirathu, Khaga, and Nautanwa (near 
Hilis. It is the missionary effort of the Tami] Nepal), (U.P.), Haluaghat,Mymensingh District 
Christians of Tinnevelly. There are now nearly (Bengal), Jharsugudah (B. & O.), Murwahi 
tati : (C.P.), North Kanara, Mirajgaon and Karmala, 
6,546 Telugu Christians in 133 villages and 360 b Parkal Taluk (Ni , 
Paliar Christians in the hills. Secretary: Rev, Talukas (Bombay), Parkal Taluk (Nizam's 
D. J. Devapiriam, Palamcottah, Dominions) and Tirupattur Taluk (N. Arcot) 
: Thirty-four Elementary Schools and 1 High 
THE MISSION TO LEPERS—Founded in 1874, School with hostel, one printing press, three 
is an inter-denominational and international Dispensaries and two Hospitals. Annual ex- 
Society for the establishment and maintenance 0: penditure Rs. 80,000. The National Missionary 
Homes and Institutious for Lepers and of their Intelligencer (a monthly journal in English 
untainted children working in 15 countries but sold at Re. 1 per year post free), Qasid (a 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its monthly journal in Persian-Urdu) at Rs. 2-8-0, 
work in India is carried on through co-operation Deepekai (a monthly journal in Tamil and 
loa epee oe In les a“ | Kanarese) at 8 Annas per year, post free. 
the Mission now has 3/7 Asylums of its own with | 
upwards of 6,000 inmates and is aiding or has” Address: N. M.S. Office, Vepery, Madras, 
some connection with work for lepers at 23 other; President: The Rt. Rev. Abraham Mar 
places in India. Altogether in India over 7,000 | Thoma. 
lepers are being helped. General Secretary: Rai Bahadur A.C. Mu- 
Tke Mission also provides for the segregation kerji, B.A. Associate Secretary : Thos, David, B.A. 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 8.D. 
diseased parents. More than 750 children are © THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST MISSION — 
thus being saved from becoming lepers, The Seventh-day Adventists commenced mission 


Missions. 


work in India in 1898, and now employ a staff | 
of six hundred workers, European and Indian, C 


including one hundred ordained and licensed 
ministers. Evangelistic and educational work 
18 conducted In sixteen vernaculars, beside work 
for English-speaking peoples in the large cities 
For administrative purposes, the work 15 
a any into five Union Missions located as 
follows — 


Bombay Presidency Mission of 8 D A 


(J S James, Superintendent) Office 
Address 8 Dhondy Road, Devlali, 
Nasik Dist 

Burma Union Mission of S D A 
(J_ Phillips, Superintendent) Office 
Address 30 Voyle Road, Rangoon 


Cantonment, Burma 


North-east India Union Mission of S D A 
(G G Lowry, Superintendent) Office 
Address Hinoo P. O, Ranchi 

North-west India Union Mission of S D A 
(A H Willams, Superintendent ) 0 
Address 17 Abbott Road, Lucknow 


South India Union Mission of S D A 
(H Christensen, Superintendent) Office 
Address 10 Cunningham Road, 
Bangalore 


The general headquarters for India and 
Burma 1s located at Salisbury Park, Poona 
A W _ Cormack, President, C L Torrey, 
Secretary & Treasurer (Office Address Post 
Box 15, Poona) On the same estate 1s an 
up-to date publishing house devoted entirely 
to the printing of evangelical and associated 
literature (Address Oriental Watchman 
Publishing Association, Post Box 35, Poona) 


A large number of day and boarding vernacu- 
lar and Anglo Vernacular schools are conducted 
in different parts of the country , and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education 
1s provided, a regular high school course, with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students, being available In all the 
denominational boarding schools increasing 
emphasis 18 being laid on vocational work, 
the students being required to share in the 
domestic work of the institutions, and 1n many 
cases, to engage 1n some trades or other work 


Twelve physiclans, one maternity worker, 
(CMB) and a number of qualified nurses are 
employed, regular medical work being conducted 
at twenty stations, 


The baptised membership (adult) 18 about 
3,300, organized into 85 churches; and in 
addition a substantial community of enquirers 
1s receiving Systetaticinstruction 269 Sabbath 
Schools are conducted with an _ enrolled 
membership of about 7,000. 


The Bombay address 1s 1 Kamal Mansions 
Colaba. 


THE AMERIVUAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
Established 1899, works in the (. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 33, Indian workers 55, 
Church members 1,350, Industrial Training 
institutions 2, Academy mcluding High School. 
Normal Schuv! and Bible School—Anglo-Ver 
nacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 9. 
Orphanagcs 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un 
tainted children of lepers 2, Lep r Clinics 5. 
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ens Rev. J. N, Kaufman, Dhamtar, 


THE GENERAL CONFERENOE—MENNONITE 
MiISSION—Started 1n 1901 in the C Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary: Rev. P. W. Penner, 
Janjygir, C. P. 


THE KURKU AND CENTRAL INDIA HILL 
MISSION —Established 1890 in the C P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 17, Indian workers 
16, Churches 9 Communicants 307, Christian 
Community 553 2 Boarding Schools with 86 
boarders and 2elementary schools 


; eroey ——Rev (Cal Wyder, Eli chpur, Berar, 


THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION — 
Established 1892 occupies stations in India in 
Mysore State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapur 
Districts and also stations in Panedura, Ceylon. 
Mission staff 33 , Indian workers 139 , Churches 
14 Communicants 895 Christian community 


2 880, Orphanages 4 Elementary Schools 40, 
Pupils 1492 


Seeretary —A Scott, Penukonda, Anantapur 
District 


THE BOyYs’ CHRISTIAN HOME MISSION — 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1899, Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 125 There are elementary schools with 
three orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given, There are four main stations—-At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich, Orai and 
Benares 1n United Provinces At Benares there 
1g aD Industrial Training Institution with about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor, 
Electrical and Carpentry trades There are also 
34 out-stations Ltrector: Rev. John E. Norton 
Dhond, Poona Wistrict. Secretary: W. K 
Norton, Benares, U. P. 


Ladies’ Societies. 


ZuNANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION —, 
[his is an inter denominational society, with 
headquarters, 33 Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 3 1n the Punjab There are 80 European 
Missionary ladies on the staff and 47 Assistant 
Missionaries, 210 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 59 Bible women Durmg 1931 there were 
4,653 in patients mn the three hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, and Jaunpur 
were closed There were 29,564 out-patients, 
82,002 attendances at the Dispensanes In 
their 32 schools were 3,064 pupils and there 
is a University Department at Lahore The 
evangelistic side of the work 1s largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women im Zenanas, 2,060 women were regularly 
taught and 1,154 houses were visited The 
59 Bible women visited 445 villages , the number 
of houses was 849 , major operations 517 , minor 
operations 626. Total expenditure £53,437 

Hon. Treasurer. The Lord Meston of Dunottar, 

Secretarves Rev E S Carr, mM a. (Hon), 
Miss M Grace Liesching, and Miss Marrin, 


, 
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WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN EDIOAL COLLEGE 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
MrpicaL SCHOCL FOR W2MEN—In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
infiuences to Indian Women Doctor lkdith 
Brown, DBE MA MD _ was its Founder and 
Principal The School was Inter denominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Sorieties 


Clinical work was at first given at the Char 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900 and has now 200 
beds In 1913 non Christian Students were 
also admitted for training and the name was 
modified to its present title given above 


In 385 ears 236 medic alstudents hive qualified 
as doctors besides 127 as compounders 157 as 
nurses and 434 as dais and midwives 


At present 283 arein training—129 as medical 
students 17 aS compounders 53 18 nurses and 
84 as nurse dals 


New laboratories have been built for Clinical 
Pathology for Physiology and for Chemistry 
and Physics New quarters for Sisters Nurses 
Assistant staff and alsoa new Babies Ward 
The new Dispensary for out patients has now 
become very popular 


THF MISSIONARY SETTLEMFNT FOR UNIVER 
SITY WOMEN was founded in Bombay in 1896 
Its work 1s religious social and educational 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professtonal women Classes for educated girls 
are provided and teaching 1s also g ven in 
pupils homes ‘Lhe Settlement staff take part 
in many of the organised activities for women 8 
work in the city The Social Traiming Centre 
is located at the Scttlement The course, 
lasting a year, includes both theoretical and 


practical work 


Warden —-Miss R Navalkar, B A, Reynolds 
Road Byculila, Bombay 


THE RAMABAI MUKTI MISSION (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission 1n 
1925) the well known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn therr living The Mission 1s 
worked on Indian limes and carried on by 
Indian and European workers Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District 


Miss Clara Byoland, Secretary Treasurer 


Disciple Societies 


The India Mission Disciples of Christ under 
the United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana, US A, began work in 
India in 1882 It works in the Central Pro 
vinces and South United Provinces There are 
68 missionaries, including missionaries’ wives 
and 270 Indian workers There are 16 organ 
zed ehurches with the membership of 2,220 


~Luropean Missionaries on field 


Missions 


There 1s a Christian community of 4700 There 
are 5 hospitals and 10 dispensaries in which 
1 669 1n patients and 45 261 out patients were 
treated last year with a total of 217 698 treat 
ments Thereisan orphanage for children under 
8 years of age with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels A 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys with 
2 hostels for boys and one for girls show 632 
inmates here is one Leper Asylum with 120 
inmates A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
99 patients durmg the year An Industria] 
School 1s conducted at Damoh in connection 
with which a 400 acre farm 1s used for practical 
work In the Traiming Home for women at 
Kulpahar needlework gardening etc are taught 
in connection with which a large business 1s done 
ach year The Mssion Press at Jubbulpoie 
printed about 3000000 pages of Christian 
Literature 1 Normal 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools also 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 1756 under in 
struction 

The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
in the Poona District The Great Britam and 
ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U P 
and Palamau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Jubbulpore, C P 


W #8, Alexander 


Inter denominational Missions 


THE CENIRAL ASIAN MISSIOV Objective 
Salvation of Central Asia from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including NE portion of Peshawar 
Yistrict North Kashmir etc) Protestant 
Evangelical Inter denominational Headquar 
ters in India Mardan N W F P in London 
52 Lincolns Innficlds Branoh Stations 
Landapur and Guiez N kashmir Karz 
Shi.arand Khapalu Baltistan Kashmir Seven 
Founded and 
managed chiefly by officers who hive served 
in Lrontier parts 


THE FRILNDS SEIRVICE COUNCIL —The 
Priends’ Service Council (until recently the 
Kriends koreign Mission Association) works 
In seven stations of the Hoshangabad District, 
and in Nagpur, where there is a Hostel for 
College and High School boys 


The Church which 1s organised largely on 
the lines of the Society of Friends in England, 
is composed of $1, Monthly Meetings united 
in the Mid India Yearly Meeting 


There are fifteen Missionaries, of whom two 
are retired and four on furlough and the princi 
pal activities are a hospital with dispensary 
and one village dispensary a boarding school 
for girls having an Anglo Vernacular Middle 
and Primary Departments, a hostel for boys 
Anglo Vernacular and three Primary Day 
Schools for boys and two farming villages in the 
Seon1 Malwa tahsul of the Hoshangabad District 
A Weavers Colony at Itarsi1 C P 


There are 170 full members, 
Christian adherents 

Mission Secretary T R Addison, Itarsi, C P 

Church Secretary Dhan Singh, Friends 


and 1,387 


Mission °Ohagpur, C P 


Missions. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS’ MISSION —With , 
Missionaries 18 working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harpalpur 
abd evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong 


Secretary Miss KE LT Baird, Nowgong CI 


LHE OLD CHURCH HZBREW MISSION was estab- 
] shed in 1858, In Calcutta, and 1s said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in Indta 
Secretary EH C Jackson, Esq, 11, Mission 
htow, Calcutta 


THE OPEN BRETHREN—Occupy 46 stations 
1) the U. Provinces, Bengal, S Mahratta, Goda- 
verl, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Connbatore and Nilgin Districts They 
hoid an annual Conference at Bangalore 


Lutheran Societies. 


THE INDIA MISSION OF THE UNITED 
TUTHDRAN CHURCH IN AMFRICA —Commonly 
known as the Unitcd Lutheran Church Mission 
Now workme mm close co ordination with the 
Andhra Lvangelicul Lutheran Church which 
was organized in 1927 = The mission and Church 
together carly on work in bist Godavirt West 
Godavar! Guntur Netlore und Kurnool Districts 
Foreign staff on the field in 19382 68 Indian 
stuff of al! grades 2857 Buiptised membership 
154721 schools 1058 pupils 36656 — Lhe re 
are a Tirst Grade College three High Schools 
for boys onc High School for girls two Normal 
Training Schools for Masters and one for Mistresses 
a Th ological Seminary an Agricultural Sechoc] 
five Hospitals a School for the Bund a ‘Luber 
culosis Sanatorium and a Printing Press 

President of thee U L C Wession Rev 
TI A Gotwald Chirala Guntur District 

President of Andhra Frangelveal J utheran 
Church Rev R M_ Dunkelberger S = C 
Reysahmundry hast Godavari District 


THE TDVANGELICAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SocIFTY OF STOCKHOLM SWEDEN —A Church 
of Sweden Soulety founded in 1856 occupies the 
Districts of Saugor Betul and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces 


There are about 2450 Church members 
constituted into an Indigenous Church called the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The Kuropean and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively Qne Theolo 
gical Seminary for traming of Pastors and 
Catechists and one Traming School for training 
Women Workers 25 Primary and Anglo 
Vernacular Middle Schools with 1173 Children 
12 Sunday School with 675 Christians and 1,145 
non Christian Children,9 Dispensaries with 36,035 
patients durmg 1929 3 Workshops, one of 
them with an alded Carpentry School One 
Female Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 68 Women 9 Ogphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls One Boarding School foi 
Christian Girls on the e School Standard 
Three Farms where the & C Modern Village 
Uplift 1s attempted. 


Secretary—Rev. 
Chhindwara, C P 


G A Bjork, BD, 
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THE BASEL EVANGELICAL MISSION with its 
headquarters at Mangalore South Kanara was 
founded in 1834 and has taken over again the 
whole field occupied before the War with the 
exception of North Kanara andthe Nilgiris 
The Kanarese Hvangelical Mission which for 
the time being maintained part of the field of 
the Basel Mission has retired from the field and 
dissolved The Mission has at the beginning of 
1932 29 chief stations and 85 outstations with 
a total missionary staff of 45LCuropean and about 
900 Indian workcrs The membership of the 
churches 1s 28 696 = ducational work embraces 
134schools among which 4 ‘TheologicalSeminary 
a Second Gride College and 7 High Schools 
The total numbcr of scholars 1s 19 420 Medical 
work 1s done at Betger: Gadag Southern 
Mahratta and two Women and Childrens 
Hospitals are maimtained at Udipi South 
handara and Calicut Malabar Ihe Mission 
maintains a Home Industrial Department for 
womens work and a large Publishing Depart 
ment with a Book Shop and a Printing Press 
with about 150 workers at Mangalore 8S Kanara 
and 1s doing work in English and in + number of 
Indian languagcs 

President and Secretary —Rev A Munch, 
residing 1t Mangalore South hanara 

THE CHURCH OF SWEDEN MISSION was founded 
in 1874 Operated till 1915 im the Madura 
Tanjore Trichinopoly and Ramnad Districts, 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full charge 
of the former Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field working also in the Madras, 
Chingleput Coimbatore Salem S Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregationsin Rangoon, Penang, 
Kuala-Lumpur and Colombo 

L E L M (Leipag Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, re entered into the work, n 1927 Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works in 
the Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, Madura and Ram- 
nad Districts with the diaspora congregations 
at Colombo ‘Ihe L E L M works in the 
Madras Chingleput, South Arcot and Tanjore 
Districts with the diaspora congregations at 
Rangoon, Penang and Kuala Lumpur 

The Church (Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church) was constituted on 14th January 1919 
and 18 working in connection with the two 
Missions 

CHURCH OF SWFDEN MISSION —-European staff 
35, schools 125 Teaching staff 246, Pupils 
boys 4,491 and girls 1,635 

President —Revy J Sandegren, MA, BD 
Madur1 

LEIPZIG EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSIOV — 
European staff 15, Schools 10, Teaching staff 
92 Pupus boys1,127 and girls 791 

President —Rev R kroich DD, Kupauh, 
Madras 

INSTITUTIONS COMMON TO BOTH MISSIONS,— 
Schools 2 ‘leaching staff 28, Pupus boys 72 
and girls 340 

TAMIL EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH — 
Organised Churches 47, Ordained Indian 
Ministers 34, other Indian workers 101, 
Baptised membership 29,174, Schools 257, 
Teaching staff 457, Pupils, 9,030 beys and 
2,334 girls 

Presudent —Kt 


Rev. Bishop D_ Bexell, 
Tnchinopoly, 


‘for 


MISSOURI EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN INDIA 
MISSION, (MELIM) —Is located 1n North Arcot 
Ambur, Vanlyambadi), Salem (Krishnigir1), 

anjore (Tanjore, Nagapatam), Madura (Madura, 
Vellakulam, Pekulam), Tinnevelly (Vallioor 
Vadakangulam) Districts,in Mysore (Kolar Gold 
Fields), 1n Travancore (Nagercoil, Trivandrum, 
Alleppey) 


There are 47 missionaries (4 of these on fur- 
lough in America), 1 lady doctor (American), 
1 male doctor (Indian), 2 nurses, 3 zennana 
workers, 1 American teacher 1n charge of a 
School home for the children of the missionaries, 
1 Jady educationist two training institutes for 
teacher catechists, 1 Seminary for the training 


of Pastors Twocomplete High Schools One 
hospital with 16 beds, in Ambur 
Statrstics, November 1931 Souls, 14,193, 


Baptized 7,700, Catechumens 2,849, adherents, 
36,443 Indian pastors, 7 evangelists, 66 
catechists 148 teachers belonging to the 
Mission, 56 outside teachers ,9 boarding schools 


General Secretary—The Rev George C 
Schroeder, Nagercoul, Travancore, South India 


THe DANISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY esta 
blished 1863 1n South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Hills and 
in Madras, has a total staff of 404 Indian and 51 
Kuropean workers, communicants 2 426, Chri 
Stian community 5944 one High School 
one secondery school one Bible school for 
Women, three Boarding School, three Indust 
rial schools, one Orphanage one hostel, 120 
Elementary schools, and two Hospitals , total 
scholars 5,574 


President —Rev 
South Arcot 


Treasurer —Rev K Heiberg, Madras 


THE SANTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CHURCHES (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission io the Santals}—Founded 
1n 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinaypur. Work 
is principally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27, Indian workers 480, 
communicants 4,000; Christian community 
23,000; organised churches 36; boarding 
schools 4; pupils 508; elementary schools 
69 ; pupils 1,035, industrial schools 2; Orphanage 
1; children 20. Secretary: Rev. P. O. Bodding, 
Dumka, Santal Parganas, 


MISSIONS AND ENEMY TREADING AOT,—In 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the “* Gazette of India”.-~ 
‘* The following missions or religious associations 
are declared com panies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 :~The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Kvangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig- Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelica] Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, che German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Govyernor-Geberal in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, Movable and 
Immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations.” 


C Bindslev, Tirukowlur 


Missions, 


In June, 1919, the GovVernment of India 
stated :—‘‘ Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missvone in India shonid 
be taken over by British societies, The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hestile missions Lave 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Froperty with a View to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General jn Council. 


Methodist Societies. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America Which 
grew outof the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century This Church 
began it¢ work in India In 1856, at first confining 
its activities to what ig now the United Provin- 
ceS. From that centre it spread until the 
dutposts of its work were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands, Indies and the 
Philippine Islands In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission fleld of the Church separated 
{udia, Burma and Baluchistan jnto what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present fleld the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 525,668 


The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has becn largely among that class. Asa matter 
of fact, however, 1t has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus,and among such its influence is extend- 
ing 


The educational work of the Church Is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,181 
8 hools of all grades, including three colleges, 
tyenty-two high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions The 
ee attendants in these schools number 


Special effort 1s made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 336 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
aeease Sunday Schools with an enrolment 


The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
und the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests of both the evangelistic and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Christian Education 
being 1n English, while the Kaukab-i-Hind, and 
other penodicals are issued in several of the 
vernaculars. 


The governing cae of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 


The Salvation Army. 


but about three hundred and fifty American men 
and women as compared to 645 ordained and 
4,598 unordained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among whom are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows: 
Bishop John W. Robinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badley, Bombay and Bishop Jash- 
want Rao Chitambar, Jubbulpur. 


THE AMERIOAN WESLEYAN METHODIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters- 
Stations with missionaries, Danda, Maroli, via 


Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Road Sta- | Elen 
Pardi 6, Surat District. | Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis- 


tion), Surat District. 
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Dominions), United Provinces and Burma 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration. Its statistics are no longer 
included in this statement. ‘he European staff 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers; Communicants 18,513, and 
total Christian community 101,245, There are 
7 large nu mbers of organized Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 


Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 ; 6 Theological [netitu- 
tions, students, 329: 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 923 
Hlementary schouls, with 26,180 scholare. In 


Bight missionaries on field. Two on furlough. ! Pensanes, 1,127 {n-patients and 65,431 out- 


One under appointment. Four main stations. 
Two boarding schools. One inhdustrial school 
One Bible school. Six village schools. Superin- 
pendent : C.B. Harvey, Sanjan, Thana District. 


The Methodist Protestant Mission began work 
in India in 1919, bas a staff of six missionaries. 
The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station, Dhulla. There two board- 
ing schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work. Secretary: Mrs. Paul Cassen, 
Dhulia, West K handesh. 


THn WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. There is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministere giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches. 


The distriets occupied include 68 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam’s 


patients 


The Women’s Auxiliary carry onan exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M. 
M. 8. There are 98 women Workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 382. There 
are 109 girls’ day schools with 13,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,04) in-patients and 97,583 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £25,000, 


THE FREE METHODIS. MISSION of North 
America—Establshed at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 11 Missionanes and 40 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4,1 Theo- 
logical schoo), 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, 9 
Elementary schools, 1 Dispensary and 5 
centres for Clinical work. 


Secre'ary : Persie M. Phelps, Yeotmal, Berar, 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-Tucker ; and was for many 
years under his control, with Headquarters 
in India. For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pur- 
poses into 5 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander ; and two smaller Commands. 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore. 

Western Territory, 
Bombay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory, 
quarters at Madras. 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State. 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo. 

Eastern Command, with Headquarters at 
Calcutta. 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Rangoon. 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


with Headquarters at 


with Head- 


Northern Territory.—The area in this Territory 
is the Salvation Army work in the Punjab, Delhi 
and United Provinees. The Territory is control- 
led from Lahore. 


Evangelistic work, especially among the “‘ de- 
pressed classes,’’ is extensively carried on, both 
in the Punjab and the U. P. 


A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ‘‘ Criminal Tribes ’’ are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also in the Punjab, great 
progress has been made. -A special Settlement 
has also been opened in the Andamans during 
the last few years. 


A lana colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land wilt 
ultimately become the property of the holders, 


Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces; and also in one dia- 
pensary. 
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Other institutions injude Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving Schools, Agricultural Colonies 
& Home for Stranded Europeans and for British 
Military Soldiers 


Village centres at which the S A 


Works 1,734 


Officers and Employees ~ 588 
Social Institutions 22 
Terrutorval Headquarters 32, Ferozepur Road, 


Lahore, Punjab 


Terntorual Commander 
Muthiah 


Chief Secretary —Lt Colonel N L Madsen 


Western India —The Western India Terr 
tory comprises Bombay, Guyerat, Panch Mahals 
and the Maharashtra 


Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera 
tions, there are established a large General 
Hospital—Emery Memorial Anand—and several 
Dispensaries, at which durmg the year about 
25,000 patients are treated, 212 Day Schools 
4 Boarding Schools, a Home for Juvenile 
Criminals, an Industrial and Rescue Home for 
Women, a conditionally Released Prisoners 
Home, the management of the Bombay Helpless 
Beggars’ Camp Weaving Schools, a Factory 
for the making of Weaving Warping and 
Reeling Machines, and a Land Colony having 
a population of about 390 Salvationists 

Corps, 274, Outposts, 457, Societies 497 
Officers and Cadets, 707 of whom 633 are Indian 
Employees and Teachers 80 Social Institu 
tions, 16 


Terntorral Headquarters The Salvation Army 
Morland Road, Byculla, Bombay, 8 


Lt Commissioner N 


Territorial Commander Colonel Gnana Dasen 
(Alfred H Barnett) 


Madras and Telugu Ternitory —This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also Bangalore 


There are the following agencies at work vz 
rt in which work 1s systematically done 

oth evangelical and education and soclal — 
290 Corps and Outposts 116 village prima1y 
schools, 2 Criminal Tmbes Settlements 2 
institutions for the training of Officers 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by us in 1928 
& Womens Industrial Home in Madras’ a 
Boarding Schools for girls, and another for hoys 
of the Salvation Army 


Terrtorial Headquarters 
Army, Broadway, Madras 


The Salvation 
G PO Box 206 


The Salvation Army. 


Terrtorval Commander Colonel Herbert B 
Colledge 


General Secretary Biigadier H H Rawson 


The Southern India Territory —The 
Southern (India) lerritory embraces the native 
states of Travancore and (ochin extending In 
the South into the ‘innevelly District of 
British Indla 


A well consolidated and growing work for the 
Spiritual and social advancement of the people1s 
being prosecuted at more than 1 200 centres and 
appeals are constantly received urging extension 
to new districts 


Recently a new Division of work has been 
established making for more efhailent oversight 
Marked advances are also being made with the 
erection of Halls and Ofhcers Quarters 


‘Lhe Training Garrisons for men and women 
estiblished at Tmyandrum and Nagercoil, 
recently sent out 70 young men and women to 
work as Officers A monthly edition of The 
War (ry 15 published in Tami and Malayalam 
and other vernacular litcrature 14 circulated 
along the people with gratifying results 


Educational ictivities provide religious and 
secular Instiuction tor boys ind girls at come 
300 schools A new wing to the Ln.lsh Middle 
School at Nagercoil has greatly facilitated the 
work and the Boarding School tor Boys and 
another for Girls at Nagercoll and a similar 
institution for Buys in ‘Irivandrum are greatly 
»ppreciated as also 1s the Students Hostel tor 
Young Men at Nagercoil 


‘The lace ani needle work section of the 
Industrial Department at Nagercoil continucs 
a useful work as also does the recently inaugu 
rated Industriil Department in Irivandrum 
where bovs attached to the Boarding Schoo] 
are taught bookbinding 


Meetings arc held regularly in the Trivandrum 
Gaol with encouraging results 


Work at the Catherine Booth Hospital Nager 
coll and the seven Branch Hospitals 1s greatly 
appreciated by all sections of the community 
An uptodate Operating Theatre Diathermy 
and A Ray Block wasrecently opened by Lieut 
Colonel H R N_ Pritchard Agent to the 
Governor General Madras States An excellent 
work 18 also being done at the Cochin Leper 
Asylum where more than 200 lepers are ac 
commodated Consideration 18 being given 
to the establishment of a Leper Asylum in 
Travancore State 


Territorial Headquarters —The 
Army kuravanconam, Trivandrum, 


Territorval Commander —Lieut Commissioner 
Priya (Mis Trounce) 


Salvation 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is persona! and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are 10 
extricably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists In combination with a law based on 
sustom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make thelr law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers a8 judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage and as 
iwainst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied. The rules of the 
3hastras and the Koran have been 1n some 
zases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sati Regulation Act of 
1829; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, the 
Qaste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850; the 
Tindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1856; and 
ther Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, ‘‘ A certaim number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which 18 as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
(ndia is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for 1t either at Westminster or by the 
authorities n India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
dJelegatad ” 


Codification. 


Befote the transfer of India to the Crown 
the ‘aw was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.’ 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken 1n 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years Clapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
Buccessors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole crimma) 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from al] 
vechnicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to swt the circum- 
stances of British India. It 1s practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.’’ The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure, The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 


The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
n 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
01898, These Codes are now in force. 


Statute Law Revision. 


In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A P. 
Muddiman, ICS, to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary te 
Secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and 1t is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, sJncreasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committees will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 


European British Subjects. 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of prc- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts: 
but 1t was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided ‘‘ to 
settle the question of Jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such @ way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which 1s based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ibert Bull, aroused a storm of indignation 
which 1s still remembered. The controversy 
ended in & compromise which 3s thus summa: 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“India’’). ‘‘ The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have dimimished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over Europear 
British subjects are the came as those of ap 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provision however is subject to the conditior 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
aot less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans,.....Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.’’ Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 


After a discussion on this subject In the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted :—‘‘ That in 
order to remove ail racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjecta in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best. methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.” Asa result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923in place of the old Chapter 
XX XIII (55 443-463) the new Chapter XXXII] 
(55448-449) with certain supplementary provi- 
sions were substituted. This has in some 
Measure reduced the differences between tae 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 


Code. 
High Courts. 


The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Rangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civii Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in origina] 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
an are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 


For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference bang that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicia) 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues, 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Contaittee of the Privy Council in England, 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
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the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties, 


Lower Courts. 


The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
sonsisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma: 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’*courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
ts meds and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrate: 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justicee of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 


Trials before courts of session are elther 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 


The constitution and jurisdiction of tbe 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district:* as “District Judge he presides in 
ite principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose origina! 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dis: 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Preai- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 
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Legal Practitioners. 


Lega! practitioners in India are divided into | 


Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 


and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenuc agents 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
igh Court to practise in 1t and 1ts subordinate 


Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, | 


courts; and they alone are admitted to prac- | 


tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts, At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as 1n England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruet counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts 1n accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 
Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ez-officww, by the 
Advocate-General. This body 18 elected by. 
the barristers practising in e&ch High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
ig extended to include the vakils or native 
vleaders, and tke president is either the senior 
practising member ofthe Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Ses- 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar 1s usually to be found, and in the sub 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an Opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suffice. The 
recomMen ations ot the Indian Bar Committee 
of 1923 relating to the constitution of Bar 
Councils forthe several High Ccurts in India 
have been recently adopted by the Indian Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVIITI of 1926 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
ccmposition of the Indian Bar. The following 
extract from an informing article in the Tames 
(May 25, 1914) inaicates the character and 
Incidence of this developmeut ‘‘ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent 
One typical] illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
? were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.” 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- 
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l>cal Bar, and 1s always nominated a merober 
»¢ the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta be is assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
tor Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
i3 attacnea to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Governmeut Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barnster), the Onited 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate, the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate, and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sheriffe are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-Officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy shenffs, who are offcers 
of the Court 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Rangoon 
under the authority of the 4overnor- 
General in Council. They contain cases de: 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicis] 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great importance, and the Council of Law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in & separate volume, and have also compiled 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893 The other Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State, 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parhament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
in practice, however, this power 1s little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perlal Legislative Council—a majority dell- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909—the Secretary of State is able to 1mpose 
h.s will on the Government of Indla and to 
secure the passage of any measure he muy frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities Legislative Councils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully descnbed in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.¥) To meet emergencies the Govetnor- 
General 1s vested with the power of isswng 
ordinances, having the same force as Acta of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only 81x months. The power is very little 
used. The Governor-General-in-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
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is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who ia 


appointed by the Crown, is the leader of rhe 


bar the operation of the genera) law and 
permit the application of certain enactmenta only 
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Bengal Judicial Department. 


Rankia The Hon ble Sir Geoige Claus Kt KC Bar at 
Law 

Ghose The Honble Wr Justice Charu Chunder Kt 
Bar at Lav 

Buckland The Honble Mr Justice Philp Lindsay 
kt Bar at Law 

Pearson The Honble Mr Justice Herbert Grayhurst 
Kt Bar at Law 

Mukharyi The Honble Mr Justice Manmatha Nath 
MA BI 

Costello The Honble Mr Justice Leonard Wilfred 
James MA LLB Barat Law 

Graham The Hon ble Mr Justice John Fuller 1c8 

Lort Willams The Hon ble Mr Justice John KC 

Malhk The Hon ble Mr Justice Satyendra Chandra 
Ics 

Jack The Hon ble Mr Justice Robert Ernest 1¢8 

Mitter The Hon ble Mr Justice Dwarkanath M4 DL 

Ghose The Honble Mr Justice Sarat Kumar M 4 
Ics 

Panckridge The Hon ble Mr 
Bar at Law 

Patterson The Hon ble Mr Justice David Clarke 108 

Ameer Ali, Lhe Hon ble Mr Justice Torick Bar at law 

Guha The Honble Mr Justice Surendra Nith Ra 
Bahadur 

Ghosh The Hon ble Vr Justice Mahim Chand a ICS 
Bar at Law 

Sircar Sir N \N kt Barat Law 


Roy A k_ Bar at Law 


Justice Hugh Ruhcre 


Bose § M_ Bar at Law 

Basu A hk Bar at Law 
Hodson 8 8 

Henderson A G R ICS 


Khundha” VN A Bar at Law 


Guha Rai Surandra Nath Bahadur 


Basak Dr Sarat Chandra 
Sadhu Ra: Tarak Nath Bahadur CTF 


Sen Binol Chandra 

Mitra Sarat Kumar 

Remfry Maurice 

Ghatak N MCE Bar at Law 

Mitra Kanai Lal BL 

Collet Mr A L 

Ghosh J M Bar at Law 

F alsett, F 

Banarji Sachindra Nath MA BL 
Ahmed,O U Ma LLB (Bel) Barat Law 
Je Jatindranath 

Das Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan MA, BL 
Sen-Gupta, Subodh Chandra as 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Additional 


Do Acting 


Advocate General 
Standing Counsel 
vocate General 
Do (Officiating ) 
(covernment Counsel 
Government Solicitor 


Superintendent and  Remembrancer 
of Legal Affairs and Judicial secretary 
to Government 


Deputy Superintendent and Remem 
brancer of Legal Affairs 


Senior Government  Pleader 
tional Judge Hizh Court) 


(Officiating ) 
Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates m C ilcutta 
Junior Public Prosecutor Calcutta 
kditor of Law Reports 
Registrar (Original Side) 
Master and Official Referee 
Assistant Referee 
Registrar 1n Insolvency 
Deputy Registrar 
Assistant Registrar 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Also officiating Ad 


(Addi 
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D’Abrew, P A 


Moses, O , Bar at-Liw 
Hindley, VN L,MA,IC 


Counsell, Frank Bertram 


Badr ud din Ahmad, B A 
Badr ud din Ahmad BA 


Young J J 
Young J J 


Basu Anukul Chandra 
Basu, Sudhansu Bhusa 1 


Chakrabarti Buoy Krishna 
Morgan € Carey 


Surita O R 


Falkner George McDonald Bai at Law 
Muhhary Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


Deputy Registrar 


~— 


Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department 


Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions 


‘Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 


Jurisdiction 


On leave from 31st 
July 1931 to 1st September 1932 


(Officiating) 


Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
Enghsh Ofhee 
Do (Officiating ) 


Assistant Registrar (Paper Book and 
Accounts Departments) 


Do (Officiating ) 


Senior Bench Clerk and = Ez offieio 
Assistant Registrai, Appellate Side 
On leave from 6th June 1932 to 31st 
August 1932 


Do (Officiating ) 
Administrator General and O ffici al 
Trustee (Officiating ) 
Deputy Administrator General and 


Official Trustee 
Official Assignee 
Official Receis er 


(Officiating ) 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont The Hon’ble Sir Kt MA 


(Cantab) 


Mirza Ali Akbar Khan The Hon’ble Mr Justice Bar 
at Law 


Blackwell, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Cecil Patrick Bar at 
Law 


Baker The Hon’ble Mr 
(Oxon ), ICs 


Rangnekar The Hon’ble Mr Sajba Shankar BA LLB 
Bar at law 


Murphy The Hon’ble Mr Justice Stephen James ICS 


Broomfield The Hon’ble Mr Justice RS 
Law ICS 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mi Justice Bomanyi Jamshedyt 

Barlee The Hon ble Mr Justice Kenneth William, B 4 
(Dub ), Bar-at Law, Ics 


Kania The Hon’ble Mr Justice Hanlal Jaykisandas, 
LLB 


Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harsidbhai Vajubha, 
MA,LL B 


Kanga, Sir Jamshedji Behram), Kt, MA, LLB 


rWFE, Ko 


Justice W T W BA, 


B 4, Bar at- 


Godfrey Davis, Ics 


Rajadhyaksha, G@ S,MA, Bar-at-Law, Ics 


Louis Walker, G 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Additional Judge 


Advocate General, 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, 


Deputy Secretary to Government, Legal 


Department, Also Secretary to the 
Legislative Council Bombay. (In 
addition ) 

Government Solicitor and Public 


Prosecutor. 
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Vakil, J. H., Bar-at-Law 
O’Gorman, G. C., Bar-at-Law 
Mallabarj, P. B., Bar-at-Law, Khan Bahadur 


Shingne, The Hon’ble Padmanabh Bhaskar, LU.B. 
Lobo, C. M., LL.B. 


Mitchell, H. C. B. 


Taleyar Khan, K. M., Bar-at-Law 


Ranchhodbhai Bhaibabhai Patel, 
Bar-at-Law 


Ratanji Sorabji Dadachanji, LL.B., Bar-at-Law .. 


Fahey, E. re ; 
Adhiya, C. L., B.A. (Cantab), Bar- a Lage: 
Kundanmal Alumal Bhojwani, LL.B., Bar-at-Law 
Sequeira, A. F., B.A., LL.B., Attorney-at-Law 
Vakil, H. A., Bar-at-Law 


Tahir Ali Fatehi, LL.B. 

Majumdar, J. H. 

De Souza, A. X. 

Nakra, N. B., K. 5S... 

Gadre, J. G. 

Rahimtoola, 8. J., B.A., LL.B., Bie at. tae: 
Kikabhai Premchand, Sir, Kt. 

Ardeshir Phirozshah Mehta, K. B. 
Nagarkar, C. B., I.¢.8., J.P. ; 
Dhurajlal Bhai Mehta, B.A., LL.B. .. 


Adhikari, M. K., B.A. 


R. B., M.A., LL.B., 
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Clerk of the Crown. 
Reporter to the High Court. 


Official Assignee, Insolvent Debtors 
Courts, 


(government Pleader, Bombay. 


Government Pleader and Public Pro- 
secutor, Karachi. 


Administrator-General and Official Trus- 
tee, in addition to his duties as Regis- 
trar of Companies. (On leave.) 


Do. (Officiating.) 
Prothonotary and Senior Master. 


Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts 
and Local Investigator. 


Master and Assistant Prothonotary. 
Taxing Master. 

Insolvency Registrar. (On leave.) 
Assistant Taxing Master. 


First Assistant Master, 
Insolvency Registrar. 


Second Assistant Master. 
Third Assistant Master. 
Associate. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Sheriff. 

Deputy Sheriff. 
Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side. 


Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Rule Com- 
mittee. 


Assistant Registrar and Superintendent, 
High Court Press. 


Officiating 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Wild, A. C., B.A. (Cantab), 1.0.5. 


Ferrers, V. M., M.A. (Cantab), 1.¢.S. 


Aston, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.4. (Oxon), ee las Additional 


Rupcahnd Bilaram, B.A , LL.B. ie ae 
Milne, R. B., M.A. (Aber.), 1.0.8, .. iss < 
Mehta, Dadiba C., M.A., LL.B. is 


Judicial Commissioner of Sind. (On 
leave), 


Do. do. (Officiating). 
Judical Commissioner of 
Sind. 
Do, do, 
Do. do. (On leave.) 
" Do. do. (Officiating). 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


"Wadia, H. H., M.A., Bar-at-Law 
Chinoy, 4. F. J., LL.B. 

- Appabhai G. Desai, Bar-at-Law 
Engineer, S. E., B.4., LL.B, .. 


Court Receiver and Liquidator, 
First Assistant to do. 
Second Assistant to do. 
Third Assistant to do. 
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Madras Judicial Department. 


Beasley, The Hon’ble Sir Justice H.O.C , Kt., Bar-at-Law 
Ramesam, The Hon’ble Sir V., Kt. a “ os 
Venkatasubba Rao, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice M., B.4.,B L.. 
Wallace, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. H., 1.0.8. 


Madhavan Nair, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice C., Bar-at-Law 


Dr. Krishnan Pandalai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice (Bar-at- 
Law), Rao Bahadur. 
Jackson, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice G. H. B., I.c.S. 


Reilly, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. D, C., L.c.s 


Ananthakrishna Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr. Tactics C. v. 
Rao Bahadur. 


Curgenven, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice A. J., 1.C.S. 
Cornish, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. D. 


Sundaram Chetti, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K., Diwan 
Bahadur. 
Stone, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gilbert 


Walsh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. P, a 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Sir Alladi, Kt., B.A., B.L. .. 
Rangaswami Ayyangar, S., B.A., BL, 

Thomas, Arthur 

Nayudu, Venkataramana Rao P., B. nm , BL. 
Bewes, L. H., Advocate 

Madhava Menon, K. P., Bar-at- Law 

Aingar, R. N., Bar-at-Law .. 


Rajagopalan, G., B.A., M.L... ‘5 ‘ie oe ae 
Viswanatha Ayyar, A.5., B.A., B.L. 
Ganapati, K. N., Bat at-Law 

Sesha Ayengar, K. V. 

Leech, A. J., M.B.E. .. 

White, G. 5S. 

Newsam, W. O., 1.C.5. 

Kandaswami Mudaliyar, Pic Ravecate 
Andisundrachari, 8., Rao Bahadur, B.A., B.L. 
Appa Rao, D., Bar-at-Law 

Satyamurti Aiyar, M.4., ML. 


Sankaranarayan, B. C., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law .. 


Jayatam Ayyar, R., M.A., B.D. 


Chief Justice. 
Judge, 
Do. 
Do. (On 
retirement. 


Do. (On leave.) 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


leave), preparatory to 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Advocate-General. 
Administrator-General. 
Government Solicitor. 
Government Pleader. 
Public Prosecutor. 
Crown Prosecutor. 


Editor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series. 
Law Reporter. 


Do. 
Temporary Law Reporter. 
Secretary, Rule Committee. 
Sheriff of Madras. 
Registrar, High Court. 

Do. 

Master, High Court. 
Deputy Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Official Referee. 


First Assistant Registrar, Original Side, 
and Clerk of the Crown. 
te rery Assistant Registrar Appellate 
ide. 
Acting Second Assistant Registrar. 


(On leave.) 
(On leave). 


(On leave.) 


s 


Assam Judicial Department 


Rau, B. N., LC.S., 


Lethbridge, M. H. B., 1.0.8... 
Msih, Syed Mahomed, Bar-at Law. 
Rai, Prabodh Chandra 


Gosh, Rajani Kumar 
Neogi, Jyotish Chandra 
Barua Srijut Jogendra Nath 


Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council, Superin- 
tendent and Remenbrancer of Legal 
Affairs, Administrator-General an d 
Official Trustee, Assam. 

District and Sessions Judge, 
Valley Districts. 


District and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cachar. 


Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Sylhet and Cachar, 


Do. do. 
Do. do. 


Temporary Additional and Sessions 
Judge, Assam Valley Districts... 


Assam 
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Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon ble Sir Courtney Kt 

Jvala Prashad The Hon ble Sir Kt Rai Bahadur 

Wort The Hon ble Mr Justice Alfred Willtam Ewart 
Bar at Law 

Sahay The Hon ble Mr Justice hulwant 

Macpherson, The Hon ble Mr Justico Thomas Stewart 
CIkL ICS Barat law 

Faz] Ah The Hon ble Mr Justi ¢ Saiyid Bat at Law 

Khwaja Muhammad Nur CBE The Hon tle Vr Justice 
Khan Bahadur 

James Ihe Hon ble Mr Justice John Frantis Wilham 
Ics Bar at Law 

Scroote The Hon ble Vir Justice Arthur kdgar 1c Ss 

Sankara Balaji Dhavle ICS The Hon ble Mr Justice 

Rowland The Hon ble Vir Justice Francis George I1¢% 

Agarwala The Hon ble Mr Jusitce Clifford Manmohan 
Bar at Law 

Meredith H R 


Saudagar Singh 
Naresh Chandra Ray MA BI 
Muhammad Ibrahim 


Saiyid Sultan Ahmad Sir ht Lar at Law 


Yarma S P Bar at Law 
Saryid Jazzar Imam Bar at Law 
Ray Guru Sharan Prashad 


Burma Judicial 


Page The Hon ble Sir Aithur ht KC 
Heald The Hon ble Sir Benjamin Herbert ht Wa 


Ics VD 
Cunliffe The Hon ble Sir John Robert Klhs At Bar 


at Law 

Das The Hon ble Mr Justice Jyotis Ranjan Tar at Law 

Otter The Hon ble Mr Justice Robert Ldward Mc 
Bar at Law 

Bu The Hon ble Mr Justice Mya Bar at Law 

Brown The Hon ble Mr Justice Harold Arrowsmith BA 
Ics Bar at Law 

Baguley The Hon ble Vr Justice John Minty Bai at 


Law ICS 
Sen The Hon ble Mr Justice Surendra Nath Bar at Law 


Mosely The Hon ble Mr Juste A G ICS 
U The Hon ble Mr Justuwe Ba RBar at Law 
Eggar A MA _ Bar at Law 

U Ba Dun Bar at Law es 


Gaunt © H LLB 


Byu U Tun Bar at Law 
Lambert E W_ Bar af Law 
U On Pe, Bar at Law 


Umyint Then MA LLB Bar at Law 
U Ba Tun Bar at Law 

Barretto Charles Lionel 

Lutter Henry Millard, v D 

Mitter, K L BL 

Pakenham Walsh W P MA 
Goldsmith, W § 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge (On leave ) 
Do 


(On leave ) 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


re (Officiatine ) (On leive ) 
Jo 

Do (Officiating ) 

Do (Officiating ) 


Registrar 

Deputy Registrar 

Assistant Registrar 

Assistant Re,istrar Orissa Circuit C purt 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttack m additicn to his own duties 

Government Advocate Ofhciating as 
Member of the Governors Fxecu lve 
Council 

Officiating Govcrnment Advocate 

Assi tant Government Advocate 


Covernment Pleader 


Department. 
Chief Jastice Ran.oon (On leave ) 
Judge do do 
Do dc do 
Do do do 
Do do 
Do do 
Do do 
Do do (On leave ) 
Do do 
Do do 
Do do 


Government Advocate (On leave ) 
Dcputy Government Advocate and Sec 
retary to Burma Legislative ( ouncil 
Assistar* Government Advocate Othciat 

ing Government Advocate 
Do do 
Do do 
Administrator General and Official Trus 
tee Burma and Official Assignee and 
Receiver High Court Rangoon 
(Officiating) 
Publi. Prosecutor Rangoon 


Assistant Public Prosecutor Rangoon 
Public Prosecutor Moulmein 

Public Prosecutor Mandalay 
Assistant Public Prosecutor Mandalay 
Registrar High Court Rangoon 


Registrar Original Side High Court, 
Rangoon, 
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Maung, (B5), U Thein, B.A, 
Sein, L. Hoke, B.A., B. L. 
Me, U, A.T.M. 


Kirkham, G.P., B.S.C., B.L. 
Chein, U San 

Healy, R. H.5S., B.A., 1.0.5. 
Kha, U, B.A. .. 

Thein, U Ba (5) 

Kyan, L. Hone, B.L, .. 
Dawme Mekhin, B.L. 


Registrar, Smal] Cause Court, Rangoon, 
First Deputy Registrar, 


Second Deputy Registrar, Appellate 
Side. 
Third Deputy Registrar. 


Fourth Deputy Registrar. © 
Deputy Registrar, General Department. 
Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 


Central Provinces Judicial Department, 


Macnair, Sir Robert Hill, Bar-at-Law, Kt., 1.¢.8 
Jackson, R. J., B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, 1.€.S., 


Subhedhar, Ganpat Lakshman, Bar-at-Law 
Niyogi, M. Bhawanishankar, M.A., LL.B. .. 
Staples, F. 8., M.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law, L.¢.5., | 
Grille, 1.¢.8, 

Pollock, R. E., 1.¢.8. 

Hemeon, C. R., LC.S. si 

Gokhale, Ganesh Hari, B.A., cn Bears 

Bose, V. ‘ “a 


Sundaram, K. V. K., 1.65. .. 
Mehta, Vijay Shankar 


Judical Commissioner. 

Additional Judical Commissioner. (On 
leave). 

Additional Judical Commissioner. 

Additional Judical Commissioner. 

Additional Judicial Commissioner, (On 
leave.) 

Officiating Additional Judical Commis- 
sioner, 

Officiating Additional Judical Commis- 
sioner. 

Legal Remembrancer. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer. 

Government Advocate and _ ex-officio 
Standing Counsel. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department 


Fraser, Sir Hugh. Kt., C.1.5., 0.B.E., 1.0.8. 
Saadud Din Khan, k. ’B.. B.A., LL.B. 
Narain Dass, L... 


Judical Commissioner, 
Additional Judicial Commissioner. 


_ ‘Registrar, 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Shadi Lal, The Hon’ble Sir, Rai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law, 


Kt., B.C.L. 


Broadway, The Hon’ble Sir Alan Brice, Bar-at-Law, Kt. 
Harrison, The Hon’ble Mr. Justi. ce Micheal Harman, I.C.s. 


Addison, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice James. 1.C.s, .. 
Tek Chand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakshi 
Coldstream, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice John, 1.C.8. 
Jai Lal, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Rai Bahadur .. 


Dalip Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kanwar, Bar-at- 


Law. 


Agha Haidar, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed, Bar-at-Law. 


Abdul Qadir, The Hon’ble Justice Shaikh Sir, Kt. 
Monroe, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K, C., Bar-at-Law 


Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice M. Y., 1.€.5., 
Innes, F. M. a oa 3% 
Nihal Chand, Rai Sahib Lala 

Webb, Kenneth Cameron 

Ranjit Rai, Lala, B.A., LL.B. 

Sale, Stephen Leonard, 1.¢.8., Bar- at-Law 


Noad, Charles Humphrey Carden, B.A., Bar-at-Law 
Ram Lal, Diwan, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 

Abdur Rashid, Mian, M.A., Bar-at-Law 

Des Raj, Mr., Sawney i i 


Chief Justice. 


Judge, High Court. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Additional Judge. 
Do. 


Do. 
Registrar. 
Deputy Registrar, 
Assistant Registrar. 
Assistant Deputy Registrar. 
Legal Remembrancer and Secretary, 
Legislatie Department. 
Government Advocate, Administrator- 
General and Official Trustee, Punjab. 
Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Con, 
veyancing. 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, Punjab 
( Legislative.) 

Public Prosecutor, High Court. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 


Sulaiman, The Hon’ble Sir Shah Muhammad, Kt., Chief Justice. 
Bar-at-Law, M.A.. LL.B. 


Mukharji, The Hon’ble Sir Lal Gopal, Kt., Rai Bahadur, Puisne Judge. 


B.A, LL.B. 

Banarji, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Lalit Mohan, M.A., LL.B., Do. 
Rai Bahadur, 

Kendall, The Hon’ble Mr. Tustice Charles Henry Bayley, | Do. 
J.P., LCS, 

Young The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Douglas, Bar-at- | Do 

aw. 

King. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Carleton Moss, C.1.5., J.P.. Do. 
1.0.8, 

Pullan, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Ayrton Popplewell, M.A.. Do. (On leave) 
IP., 10.8. 

Thom, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice John Gibb, D.S.0., M.C. .. Do. 

Niamat-Ullah, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chaudhri be Do. 


Bennet, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Edward, B.A., LL.p., Additional Puisne Judge. 
Bar-at-Law, J.P., 1.0.8. 

Kisch, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Barthold Schesinger,B.A4., Acting Puisne Judge. 
C.1.E., J.P., (1.C.8.) 


Joshi, Dr, Lachhmi Dat, B.SC., LL.D., Bar-at-Law .. Registrar, 

Milis, Standley Edward Jervis Mi Pe i .. Deputy Registrar, 

Peter De Souza i a a - .. Assistant Registrar. 

Umashankar Bajpai, M.A., LL.B... .. Government Advocate. 

Wali-Ulah, Dr. M., M.4., B.C.L., LL., B., Bar at- oe .. Assistant Government Advocate, 
Shanker Saran, M.A. (oxdn): Bar-at-Law “is .. Government Pleader. 

Bennett, J.R.W.,1C8.  .. ai, be bg .. Legal Remembrancer to Government 


in addition to his own duties as 
Secretary to Government, Judicial 
Department. 


Mogha, Phul Chand, Rai Bahadur, B.A., LL.B. Deputy Legal Remembrancer to Govern- 
ment. Also ez-officio Deputy Secre- 


tary, Judicial Department. 


Mukharji, Benoy Kumar, M.A., LL.B. a Law Reporter. 

Mukhtar Ahmad, B.A., LL.B. We re Assistant Law Reporter. 

Desanges, H. C., Bar-at-Law a ia Administrator-General and Official 
Trusttee, 


CHIEF COURT OF OUDH—LUCKNOW. 


Wazir Hasan, The Hon’ble Sir Salyid, Kt., B.4., LL.B. .. Chief Judge. 


Muhammad Raza, The Hon’ble Justice Khan Bahadur Judge. 
Saiyid, B.A., LL.B, 
Srivastava, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bisheshar Nath, B.A., Do, 


LL,B., 0.B.E. 
Nanavati, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Erach Manekshah, Do. 

B.A., 1.0.8, 
Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harold Gordon, J.P., Acting Judge. 

L.C.8, 
Manmatha Nath Upadhya, Pandit, B.A., LL.B., Rai Registrar. 

Bahadur, 
Abrar Husain, Shaikh, B.A., LL.B. re a .. Deputy Registrar, 
Thomas, George Hector, Bar-at-Law ae es .. Government Advocate. 
Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Law .. As .. Asstt. Govt. Advocate. 


Bishambhar Nath Srivastava, Babu, B.4., LL.B, .. Law Reporter. 
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The Poltce. 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins.—Cornwallis was the tirst Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government. He ordered the District Judges 
of Bengal in 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinates. 


In Madras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control. 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and _ still to 
some extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency. 


In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police; and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 


Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle of 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 


The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “ An 
Act for the Regulation of Police’, which still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working.—Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police. With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
its control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
‘‘to the general control” of the Governor 
General. 


Within the Local Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
DS.P. 


The D. 8. P. is subject to dual control. 
The force he commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District. 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Inepector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment, Generally speaking, the D. S. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial aga magisterial topics, and with his, 
depart chiefs on internal working of his 
force, .. , 


The C. I. D.—The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-8 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. These agencies are known as Criminal] 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Inspector-General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifications into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the working of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Print 
Identification Bureaux. 


Headquarters and Armed _ Police.— 
At the chief town of each District the D. S. P. 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground. This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the D. S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundred 
or so armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort. Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets. 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed with 
303 service rifles. At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 


Thanas and Thanadars.—Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Officer are ‘‘ Thana” and 
“Thanadar.”’ Itis at the Police Station that 
the public are most in touch with the police and 
the police with the public. Whether it be ina 
large city orin a mofussi] hamlet the Thana is 
the place where people come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or persons unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whether or not they are 
“‘cognisable by the police.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there be recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant s told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors.—The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee. Ifthe thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
primed facie case against the accused, the pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
potice cases in the lower courts. Cases coramitted 


The Police. 


to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D.S. P. to know 
whether his thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts.—When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile ; the other was one per thousand 
of population. In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station. But in the mofussil the thana 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction. It is in such cases profitable 
to detach a portion of the police station strength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant thana. 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government. 


The Chain of Promotion.—Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Inspector. The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an office reserved for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Inspector-General. The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
kngland, or from India, is sure of a Superinten- 
dentship, and has chances of D.I. G. after 25 
vears’ service. The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and ifan officer 
dies in the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund. 

Presidency Police.—in the Presidency 
Towns there is unified police control for the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
Jaw and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency. 
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The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direct 
with Government, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court, 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Rs. 200 fine summarily, 
i.e., Without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Rs. 200 is 
inflicted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 


Round Figures.—The process of reorganis- 
sation and retrenchment goes on ceaselessly, 
annual administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through yearly :—There are about 30,000 Military 
Police, chiefly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one and a third crores. 
The maintenance of them is a departure from the 
principles laid down by the 1860 Commission 
and the 1861 Act. 


Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crores or 
an average of about one crore per major 
Province. 


There are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Stations which annually investigate from five 
to six thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trialevery 
year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the public 
until such time as the police again secure their 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement (1) Military Police” for 1930. 
Assam Rifles. 
Commandants. | ee erent | Bes | Sepoys. | Total. | Re 
3 | dh | | 380. | 3420 | 3,896 ") :19,54,097 
Eastiern Frontjier Bifles| (Bengal (|Battn). | 
1 3 16 70 753 843 ° 4,59,088 
Bihar| and Oris|sa. | 
‘ 12 45 390 | 447 2,93,719 
Burma (Military /Police. 
10 30 245 831 8,974 | 10,090 65,78,313 
North West Frontier Constabulary. 
Commandant. ae oo oy en Bea | Sepoys | Total oe 
6 136 | 418 { 3,658 | 4,226 | 22,28,639 
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The Police. 


STATISTICS OF 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
pcrtance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being sable to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
Persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 
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POLICE WORK. 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police works and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
inperfectly the degree of success witn which 
the police carry out that important branchof 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime These considerations have been 
eMphssi7ed in recent orders of the Govern- 
nent of (ndia. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime — 




















=: _ Number 
in custo- 

Number Number Number! dy pend- 

pending | Number of Number jacquitted| ing tnal 

Admunistrations from reported in} persons | convicted | or dis- jorinvesti- 
previous | the year tried charged ; gation or 

year on bal at 

end of 
year. 
Bengal 7,172 251,269 BUD eno 180,969} 14,994 14,886 
sfhar and Orissa 2,860 44 449 30,715 21,9938] 8 722 5,609 
United Provinces 8500| 116, 06 85 446| —73,579/ 11,867) 12,825 
Punjab .. 9 535 57 692 57,184 34,634) 22,505 14,114 
North-West Frontier Province 1,696 10,732 1(,269 5,880 4 389 1,454 
Burma .. & 6,256 71,375 69,277 45 748] 23,529 4,081 
Central Provinces and Berar | 2,5°2 39,230 Serta 15,410 5,379 3,991 
Assam ., a sis : 1,439 13 013 10 170 6,502 3,668 2,276 
Ajmer-Merwara 1,261 5,048 4,510) 4,283 227 433 
J 
Coorg .. - ns 156 529 651 374 111 166 
Madras 19,798 180,772 173,009 136 653] 16,356 5,038 
Bombay . ‘ ‘ ‘ | 8,950 120,536 126 in 105,099} 21,265 13,558 
Baluchistan . | 134 3,764 3,712) 3,344 336 162 
Delhi .. «2 wt | 354, 3,672 3,408~—Ss«, 576] = 882 216 
| 

TOTAL, 1930 70,759} 898977] 795,456 657,044 134,176] 78,309 

(1929 67,540; 1,018,522 | 730,459] «134,529 71,245 
| 1928 63,079 941,955 797,866 661,755| 188,268 68,233 
1927 57,630 886,675 738,856, 602,956) 132,313 63,550 

1926 57,412 858,777 711,493 582,848} 126,215 61,607 

TOTALS oe ~ 1925 56,554 877,780 712,697 578,908} 176,423 56,336 
1924 54,997 887,747 703,553 570,729; 130,112 51,490 

1923 56,314 846,664 649,101 521,861) 124,821 50,604 

{ 1922 59,772 857,234 651,466 522,002) 127,025 48 484 

| 1921 56,762 842,948 611,154, 484,401] 124,328 48 410 


= —_— ——— ee ee er ne ke ee ee ee 
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The Police. 
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JAILS. 


Jail administration in Ivdia is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
ruleg issued under it by the Government of 
india and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorized by the Indian Penyl Code for 
convicted offenders include’ transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 


Ihe origin of all jai) improvements in India 
In rcecnt years was the Jail Commission of 
1889 The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
scrving under the Government of India is 
extromely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jul organization and administration in the 
sunut¢st detail In most matters the Com- 
missi0n’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in valious matters, mainly of a mmor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 


ab wnatio as unsuited to local conditions aban- | 


done d as unworkable after careful experiment 
ee acceptcd in principle but postponed for the 
present ac impossil le 


The most important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that mmght in 
fut be dcseribed ag the corner stone of their 
r port ts that there should be in each Presi 
dney three classes of jails: in the first 
place, large central jails for convictssentenced 
to more than one vear’s imprisonment, se- 
cond]ly, district jails at the headquarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
“lock ups” for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment The jaul department in each province 
ls under the contro) of an Inspector-General , 
he 19 generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
trom the same service The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate, The staff 
under the Supermtendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jall manufsctures, and im all central 
and district jails cone or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jallors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in ali central and district jails, 
the prospect of promoticn to one cf these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says —‘‘The cadre and 
emoluments of aj] ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years But the Department 
is not at allattractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jai! administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders ’’ 


The Jails Committee.—Since the intro- 
dluction of the reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
Sphere of provincial Governments and 1s subject 
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to a'l India legislation The obvious advisa 
bility of proceeding along certain general limes 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jals Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which had been made for thirty 
ycars Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the necessity of improving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation, of recruiting a 
bettiitr Glass of warders, of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners, and of developing prison 
industries so as to mect the needs of the con- 
suming Dcpartments of Government Other 
important recommendations included the sepa- 
ration of civil from criminal offenders, the 
adoptior of the Lnglish system of release on 
license in the case of adolescents, and the 
creation of childien’s courts ‘Ihe Committee 
found that the reformative side of the Indian 
systum needed particular attention ‘They 
recommended the scgregation of habituals 
from ordinary prisoners , the provision of sepa- 
rate accommodation for prisoners under trial, 
the institution of the star class system, and 
the abolition of certain practices which are 
hable to haidcn or degrade the prison popula- 
tion 


Employment of Prisoners.—The work 
on which convicts are employed ts mostly 
carried on within the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on s large scale ia some- 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were emploved in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service avd 
revaits, and in workshops. The main principie 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures 12 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
Th industnes are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment bemg condemned, while care 
is taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. Aa far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling ig con 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary mstruction 
1s unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 


The conduct of convicts in jail 1s generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common offence. 
In a large majonty of cases the punishment 
inflicted is one of those classed as ‘‘ minor” 
Among the “‘ major” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment fs «nflict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily fellmg Punishments were revised as 
the resuit vf the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female pnsoners and the stochs, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commig- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture Punish. 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro. 
blems js the internal maintenance of order 
aniong the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders are employed 
With thisis bound up the question of a srecia) 
class of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail 

Juvenile Prisoners —As regards 9“ youth 
ful offenders” —+¢, those below the age of 16 
—the law providcs alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it 1s strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to jai] when they can be dealt with other 
wise ‘lhe alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18, 
discharge after admonition, delivery to th 
parent or guardian on the iatter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit, and whipping by way of schoo) 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of “ young 
adult”’ prisoners has 1n recent years received 
much attention Under the Prisons Act, pri 
Boners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 

lace for adolescents (other than youthful 

bituals) who are over 15, and therefore in 
eligible for admlesion to the reformatory schoo) 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond thie by treating young adults 
on the limes followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
voung adults was established at ube Dharwar 
jaif in Bombay, in 1908 a special juvenile 
Jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal, in 1909 
the Meiktila jai! in Burma and the Tanjore 1a1l 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
& new jall for juvenile and “juvenile adult ’ 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces, and in 191U it was decided to con 
rentrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked on 
Borstal lines Other measures had previvasly 
been taken In some cases, a special reformatory 
system for ‘ juvenile adults had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade and “ Bors 
tal enclosures ’* had been established in some 
jas in Benga) But the pubiic is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been wade in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done 


Reformatory Schools —These schools have 
beer administered since 1899 by the kKdu 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the dustrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as posstble 
to keep a watch on their careers 

Transportation —Transportation 18 an old 
punishment of the British Indian cnminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts, 
The only penal] settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands. 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919 —A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
specia] reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries Its report 
publisged in 1921, was summarised in tre. 


Transportation and the Andamans 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670 671) A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not vet been 
possible to introduce some of the more 1m 
portant of them 


Fines and Short Sentences —Those sec. 
tions of the Indian Pena) Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
won oc urs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of impri 
sonment for less than twenty-eicht days 
should be prohihited 


The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen 
tence of every long term prisoner should be 
brought under revision as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
non habitual and two thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted Jn each case The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses 
sions Judge and a non official In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him hable to be remanded to undergo 
the full orgma] sentence The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
ity degree, and should both protect and ad vise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release 


Transportation and the Andamans —Ihe 
futuic of the yenal settlement of Port Blair 
was Continually undei the consida1ition of the 
Government of India fiom the time of the 
publication of the Jails Commission rcy ort 
but 1t was not till 1926 that a definite dcucision 
was riachd It was then decided that hence 
foith only thos convicts should normally be 
sent to the Andmans who voluntcercd to come 
that the old 1estiictions on life in the setth ment 
should be scnsibly relaxcd that convicts should 
bc encouragcd to settle on the land that in 
certain conditions they should be entitled to 
1clease to obtam occupancy rights ovcr the 
land whith thcy had cultivated and that the 
Importation of wives and families should be 
encouraged Lhc object of these changes was 
to promote the development of a free colony of 
persons who would after the terms of their 
sentences had expired make the Andamans 
their permanent home The effect up to date 
has been to introduce a completely new outlook 
on life mto the settlement, but it 1s still toa 
soon to appreciate its potentialities It has 
recently been found necessary to send to the 
Andamans certam convicts either sentenced to 
transpoi tation for life 01 to longterms of rigorous 
imprisonment for permanent incarccration in 
the Cellular Jail Such prisoners will not be 
released and allowed to go mto the settlement, 
and its development will in no way be affected 
by their presence 

Criminal Tribes —The first essential of suc: 
cefs 10 dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
provition of a reasonable degree of eronomic 


Jail Population. 


comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
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certainiag whether there is work for them, 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possibile, be by gangs not by individuals, lt 
is desirable to utilise both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 1930 


are shown in the following table :— 











| 1930 | ){29 





1928 | 1927 | 1926 





Jail population of all classes on Ist 





January - 137,129 | 140142] 196.424 | 132,053 | 129,753 
Ad m)ss10ns during the year ie 771,187 598,568; 585,206 582,243 555,097 
Aggregate it -| 908 316 733,710) 721,630 714,496 684,850 

Discharged Curing the year from all 
causes te www we | 744,946 | 601,581] 581.5 2 | 578,065 | 652,624 
Jail population on 31st December .. | 163,370 | 187.129) mae 136,43 | 132,226 
Convict population on lst January 116,184 118 970 116,161 113,301 111,305 
Admissions during the year... ge] 223,088 167 697} 167,013 169 836 162,772 
Aggregate .| 339,722 | 286,e67| 283,174 | 283.137 274,167 
Released during the year og 196 996 163,796! 60,375 162,628 157 568 
Transported beyond seas Se 1,599 * 1,821 566 1.3/1 783 
Casuilter, &c. .. : as - 2,541 2514) 2,407 2,469 2,286 
Convict population on 81st Decemter, 136 552 116,187 118,796 | 116,161 | 113,274 


More than one-half of the tota] number of con- 
victs received in jails during 1930 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 154,000 out of 224,000 are 
returned 4s illiterate. 






































The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners fell from 20 to 13, while the number 
of vouthful offenders rose from 339 to 757. 
The following table ghows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
jails in (928 to 1930 — 











Nature and Length of Sentence. | 1930 aso fame | as 1928 
Notexceeding One month .. . 30 773 | 29 888 29,758 
Above One month and not exceeding Bix months. 109,714 67,325 68 27 rai 

» six months - i One year .. 40 878 34,285 34 603 

»» one year 5 - five years .. 29,950 28 539 27, 280 

» five years = - ten, 3.935 42.02 3, (93 

Exceeding ten years 533 915 "406 
Transportation beyond scas— 

(a) for life as es ee we 1,592 ),°37 1,735 

(b) for aterm - bie i ; 37 “I 42 

Sentenced todeath .. a ws : ‘ 1,126 1,175 1,158 

The total daily average population for 1930 Total § expenditure inceemsed from 


was 120,364, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 252, and by Superintendents 
129,420. The corresponding figures for 1929 
were 116,008 ; 282 and 135,977, respectively. 


The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a slight decrease, viz., from 221 to 220. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without cellulur confinement) was 
prescribed was 5,298 as compared with 6,229 
in the preceding year, 


Rs. 1,85,15,674 to Rs. 2,00,42,583 while total 
cash earnings increased from Rg. 22,13,746 
to Rs. 29,36 224; there was consequently an 
increase of Rs. 8,04,431 in the net cost to 
Government. 


The death rate decreased from 13°68 
per mille in 1929 to 11°73 in 1930. The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick roge from 
21°26 to 23°88, 
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The Laws of 1932 


RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate, High Court, 
AND 
MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barrister-at-Law. 


1. The Indian Companies (Supplementary 


Amendment) Act.—-The proviso to s. 144 (1) of 
the Indian Companies Act, 1913, as amended by 
the Indian Compames (Amendment) Act, 1930, 
lays down that a film whereof the partnets all 
hold auditor’s certificates may be appointed by 
its firm-name to be auditor of a Company and 
may act inits firm name. As the proviso stands 
certain accountant firms doing business in India 
and having partners who do not visit India will 
in future be debarred fiom appointment as 
auditors of a company in India in thcir firm- 
names, unless each partner, whether resident 
in India or abroad, is granted an Indian auditor's 
certificate. The present Act removes this 
defect by substituting the wo1ds ‘‘ whereof all 
the partneis practising in India’’ for the 
words ‘‘ whereof the partners all’* in sub-clause 
(it) Of Clause (a) of 8 2 of the Indian Companies 
(Amendment) Act, 1930. 


2 The Employers and Workmen Disputes 
Repealing Act—The Employers and olk- 
men (Disputes) Act was passed in 1860 
to provide for the speedy determination of 
disputes relating to wages in the case of certain 
workers. The Royal Commission on Labour, 
which invited opinions regarding the utility of 
this Act, recommended its entire repeal. The 
present Act gives effect to that recommendation. 


3. The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Act.—This Act extends the existing duties on 
wheat and wheat flour for a further period of one 
year, v7z., up to the 31st March, 1933 8.2 8. 3 
of the wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, is repealed 
(s. 3). 


4: The Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Extending Amendment) Act.—The Act 
is intended to enable the assessments of income 
exceeding Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 1,999 
to be carried out expeditiously and economically. 
The Income-tax officer is authorised, except 
where he has served a notice under sub-s. (2) 
of s. 22 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, 
to make a summary assessment of the income 
of an assessee to the best of his judgment. He 
must thereafter serve on the agssessee a notice 
of demand in a form to be prescribed by the 
Central Board of Revenue. An assessee in 
respect of whom such summary assessment has 
peen made may, within thirty days of receipt 
of the notice of demand, make an application 
to the Income-tax Officer for the cancellation or 
revision of the assessment. The Income-tax 
officer must after examining any accounts and 
documents and hearing any evidence which the 
assesseé May produce, and such other evidence 
as the Income-tax Officer may require, determine 
by order in writing the amount of the tax, if 
any, payable by the assessee. Such determina- 
tion will be held final, An application to the 


TIncome-tax Officer for the cancellation or 
revision of the assessment will be deemed to be a 
return under sub-s (2) of s. 22 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, if an assessee files thee- 
with a return of his income. 


5. The Wire and Wire Nail Industry 
Protection Act 1932.—The Act gives eftect 
to the proposal made by the Tariff Board in 
their 1eport on the grant of protection to the 
wile and wise nail industry, A temporary 
protective duty of Rs. 45 per ton is imposed 
on iron or steel wire and wiie nails. This duty 
1emains in force until the 31st March 1934. 


6. The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protec- 
tion) Act.—The Act gives effect to the reeom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board regarding the 
grant of protection to the paper and paper pulp 
industries. The protective duties imposed on 
certain printing paper and writing paper by the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925 
and the Bamboo Pape: Industiy (Protection) 
Act, 1927, are continued. <A protective duty 
of Rs. 45 a ton is imposed on imported wood 
pulp. These protective duties remain in force 
‘or a period of seven years. 


7. Salt Additional Import Duty Extend- 
ing Act-——This Act extends the operation of 
the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
for a further period of one year. 

8. The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
(Supplementary) Act—'The Act = re-enacts 
44.4, 5and 6of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (Supplementary) Act, 1925, to supplement 
the provisions against the commission of te1101 ist 
crimes in Bengal. Section 2 empowers the 
Local Government, with the previous sanction 
ot the Governor-General in Council, to make an 
order committing to custody in a jail outside 
Bengal any person against whom an order 
under sub-s (1) of s. 2 of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930, is made. Section 
4 bars jurisdiction under the powers conferied 
by 8. 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1893, 
in respect of any person arrested, committed to 
or detained 1n custody under the Bengal Crim)- 
nal Law Amendment Act, 1930, or the present 
Act. The Act remains in force for a period not 
exceeding three years. 


9. The Indian Partnership Act.—Before 
the passing of the present Act the law relating 
to Partnership was contained in Chapter XI 
of the Indian Contract Act, 1872, which is now 
repealed. Many important matters relating to 
partnership were left unnoticed in Chapter XI. 
In addition to these omissions the development 
of trade in India had shown further matters on 
which legislation was required. The present 
Act was therefore passed. It is the second 
of the series (the first being the Indian Sale of 
Goods Act, (1930) embodying a branch of the 
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law relating to Contract in a separate self 
contained enactment Jt 1s mainly based on 
he Enghsh Partneiship Act 1890 


Ss 1 to 3are preliminary The Act came into 
orce on the Ist day of October 1932 execpt 
s 69 which comes into force on October 1 1933 
[fs 1° An wt ofa firm 18 defined ag 
act any or omission by all the partncrs or by 
any partner or igcnt of the firm which gives 
rise to a right enforcetble by or ‘gainst the 
firm [3 2 (a)] 


Ss 4 to 8 deal with the nature of partnership 
S 4 defines partnership as the rlation 
between persons who hive agreed to shire the 
profits of . business carri¢d on by all or wny of 
them wting for al Under the Act the words 
. firm owe uxd wher pcrsons who hive 
entercd imto partnership with one another are 
referred to collectively The relation of 
partnership arises from contract ind not from 
status ind theretore the members of 1 joint 
Hindu fimily ciurrying on 2 fimily husmess are 
not partners i such business (5 5) Unders 6 
in determining the exstence of partnership 
regard must be had to the real relation In tween 
the parties as shown by ll rclev unt facts taken 
together and not merely to thar expressed 
mtention Under s 7 partnership at will 
1s defincd a3 a pirtnership whcre no provision 
1s mide by contract between the partners for 
the duration or the determimation of their 
partnership Particular pirtnership arises 
when a person bo comes t pirtocr with another 
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firm for the purposes of the business of the 
firm (s 18) He has an ‘ implied authority ’ 
to do an act which is done to carry on in the 
usuil way business of the the kind carned on 
by the firm There are ecrtun limitations to 
the imphed authority of i partncr and 1t 18 
Ciptble of extension ind restriction bv contract 
betwecn the partners (33 19 and 20) S$ 21 
enubles 1 partner to bind the firm by anv act 
done in an ¢m yacncy for the protection of the 
firm from loss An vet or instrument done or 
cxecutcd by a partner or other peison on behalf 
of the fim it don) or cxecuted m the fim nime 
binds the firm (5 22) Unders 23 an .dmssion 
mide in the ordimiry course of business by a 
pattner Conccmming the wuUfairs of the firm 15 
evidener agunst the frm = Notice to a partner 
who habitually acts im the business of the firm 
of any matter relating to th uffurs of the firm 
Operates as notice to the firm (S 24) Under 
5 25 cvery putner is jointl, and severally 
lable for Wl vets of the firm while he 15 1 partner 
Under s 26 the firm 1s lhible for the wrongful 
ucts of a partner whereby loss or injury 316 caused 
toany thidputy §$ 27 dealswiththe hability 
of iv fim for misapphicition by partners of 
money or prop rtv received from a third party 
S 28 introduccs the doctrme of — holding out 

A person who pornuts himsclt to be represented 
isu partner in a firm is hible vw a partner mn 
that firm to anv on who his on the faith of 
such ov representition zivenercdit to the firm 
The lezu repres ntitive or the estate of 4 
deceased partner is not lible for any ict of the 


person in particular adventures or undertikinss firm done itt 1 his death ulthouzh the business 


(s 8) 


Ss 9to 17 deal with the relations of partners 
to one another A partner must indemnify 
the firm for any loss evused to it by his triud in 
the conduct of the business of the firm (s 10) 
The partners may determine thar mutual 
rights ind dutws by contriet either express or 
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mmphed Such v contrat may be varied by | 


consent of all the partners Such a contract 
may iso provide thit 9 purtner shall not carry 
on any busmess other than thit of the firm 
while he 15 a partner (8 11) Ss 12 and 18 di 
respectively with the conduet of the business 
wd the mufual rights and habilities ot the 
pirtners Among other things the above 
sections provide that no chingc may be mide in 
the nature of the business without the consc nt 
ot all the partners 
contribute cqually to the losses sustaincd by 
the firm and that a partner must indemnify 
the firm for any loss causcd to it by us wilful 
ncglect in the conduct of thc busmess of the 
firm Unders 14 the good will of the business 
is included among the property of thc firm 
Under s 16 (b) 1f a partner curries on iny 
business of the same nature as and compcting 
with that of the firm he must 1ccount for ind 
pay to the firm all profits made by him in the 
busincss § 17 deals with the rights and habuilities 
of partners after the happenings of cert un 
events 2e (q) after a change inthe constitution 
of the firm (b) in the cast of a firm constituted 
fora fixed term after the ¢«xpiry of the term and 
(c) 1n the case of a firm constituted to carry out 
one Or more undertakings where addition. 
undertakings arc cariicd out 


Ss 18 to 30 deal with relations of partners to 
third parties 4 partner 18 the agept of the 
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that thc partncrs must 


1s continucd in the old firm name or mthe 
deceased partners name = 29 deals with the 
rights of 1 trinsforee of a partners interest 
It cntitles him only to receive the share of 
profits of the trinstermmz partner but docs not 
cntitl hon during the contimuinec of the firm to 
intertirc yn the conduct of the business or to 
1 quire wcounts or to mspect the books Under 
s 30 .mmnor my be wdmitted to the benefits of 
partnorship with the cons nt of ul the pirtners 
The manors shure w hoble for the acts of the 
firm but the minor is not pcrsonwll, liable for 
uny such act The minor cinnot sue for his 
shire of the propaty or profits «xcept when he 
wishes to s ver his connection with the firm 
On ittaminzg myority the minor has the option 
of becoming 9 pirtncr in the firm o1 of severing 
his connection with it 


Ss 81 to 38 deal with Incoming and outgomg 
partncis The consent of ul existing partners 
is required to the introduction of 1 new partner 
(s 31) S 32 deus with the mght of 4 partner 
to retire Jt also considers the lability of the 
rtird pirtner tor acts of the afirm and the 
liubiuity ot thc firm for wets of the retired 
partner Unders 33a partner m1y be expelled 
trom 2 firm by 1 majority of the partners in 
the cxircise in good 1aith of powers conferred 
by contract between the partners Lhe msol 
vency of the putner severe his connection with 
the firm on the date of the order of adjudica- 
tion (§ 34) An outgomg partner may carry 
on a busmess compiting with that of the firm 
subject fo certain restrictions An outgoing 
partner may make an agreement with his 
purtnacrs that on ceasing to be a partner he 
will not carry on any business similar to that of 
the firm within a specified piriod or local limits 
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(s 36) 8 37 deals with the right ofan outgoing 
partner in certain case to share the profits 
of the firm made since he ceased to be a partner 


Ss 39 to 55 deal with the dissolution of 4 firm 
and its legal consequences The dissolution 
of the firm 1s tht complitc breikdown of the 
relation of partnership betw co all thc partners 
(s 39) A firm miy be dissolved with the 
consent of all the pirtners or in wcordince 
with a contract between the partners (s 40) 
A firm 15 also dissolved by th «dyudic ition of 
all the partners 15 insolvent or by the happening 
f any event which makes it unliwful for the 
busmess of the firm to be carried on (8 41) 
A firm 1s dissolved by the dcath of 1 pirtna 
or by the adjudication of a partner 1s an insol 
vent (s 42) <A partnership at will may be 
dissolved by any partner giving noticc in writing 
to all the othcr partners of his int ntion to 
dissolye the firm (§ 43) S 44 gives the grounds 
on which a partncr my sue for dissolution of 
the firm eg where a partner his become of 
unsound mind or wherc v partncr wilfully or 
persistently commits breach of agrocments or 
where a partner his transferred the wholc of his 
interest in the firm to 4% third party Under 
s 45 the labihty for ats of partners done uftcr 
dissolution continues until pubhe note 1s 
given of the dissolution 8 46 dc als with the right 
of partners to a share of the net assets of the 
firm its dissolution 8 47 deals with the continu 
ing authority of pirtners for purposes of winding 
up the 2ffairs of the frm S 48 scts out the 
rules to be observed in settling the accounts of 4 
firm after dissolution & 49 deals with the 
payment of firm debts and of sc pirate debts 
due from any partner Unders 50 1 surviving 
partner may entcr into transactions for personal 
profits undertaken during the winding up but 
he must account for the profits obtuncd S 51 
provides for the return of premium to 1 partner 
who has paid 1t on entering into partn rship 
for a fixed term on the premature dissolution 
of the firm S 52 deals with the rights of 
partner cntitled to rescind 1 partnership contract 
for fraud or misrepresntition of any of the 
parties thercto %S 53 empowers evcry pirtner 
to pri vent any pirtncr from using thc firm name 
or property for his own ben fit until the winding 
up is complete ‘The goodwill of the busincss 
must bc sold whcn the affairs of the firm ar 
wound up either along with the property or 
separately Notwithstanding the sale of the 
goodwill of a firm ‘any partner may Carry on a 
business competing with that of the buyer and 
may even advertise the business but he may 
not (q) use the firm name (b) rc present himcltf 
28 carrying On the business of the firm or (c) 
solicit old customers of the firm A partncr 
may make an agreement with the buyer of the 
goodwill of a firm that he will not carry on any 
business similar to that of the firm within a 
specified period or local limits (s 55) 


Ss 56 to 71 deal with the registration of firms 
S 56 empowers the Governor General in Council 
to exempt any province from the provisions of 
these sections § 57 authorises the local 
Government to appomt Registrars of Tirms 
The registration of a firm may be effected by 
sending to the Registrar a statement accom 
panied bv the prescribed fee containing certain 
particulars as to the firm eg names and 
addresses of the partners the duration of thei 
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partnership (s 58) The Registrar must record 
an entry of the statement in the Register of 
Firms and must file the statement (s 59) 
S 60 provides for the recording of alterations 
in the firm name and the principal place of 
busimess of the firm S 61 relates to noting 
in the Register of the closmg and opening of 
branchcs and s 62 to noting of changcs in the 
nim s ind addresses of partics S$ 63 provides 
for the rccordinz of changes 1n the constitution 
of + firm and the dissolution of a firm S 64 
empowers the Registrar to correct mistakes 
whether maidc by himself or by the persons 
sending his statements or notices S 65 provides 
for the amcndmcnt in the entry mn the Register 
of firms by the ordcr of 1 Court S 66 provides 
for the inspection by any person on payment 
of 1 fee the Register of Tirms 1nd the document 
filed by the R gistrar Unders 67 «ny person 
may obtiin on pavment of a fee a certified 
copy of anentry inthe Register ofTirms S$ 68 
mik 3s the documents recorded or noted in the 
Register of Iirms conclusive evidence of the 
facts contained therein as against any person 
who has signd therm It also makcs certificd 
copies of entrics in the Register evidence of re 
zistration ind of the contents ofthe documents 
S 69 decals with the effect of non rgistration 
A partner in 1 firm cannot sue the firm or an 
alleg d partner: to cnforce 4 right arising from a 
eontrict or contcrred by this Act unless the 
firm 13 register d and thc person suing 1s shown 
im the Register of kirms An unregistered firm 
also cannot sue a third party to enforce a right 
arising from a contract Non registration of a 
firm or a partner does not affect any right to 
sue foi the dissolution of 1 firm or for accounts 
of a dissolved firm or any right to realise the 
property of a dissolved firm o1 the powers of an 
Offictal Assignee Receiver or Court to realise 
the property of an insolvent partner Iirms 
which have places of business outside British 
India can institute asuit without being registered 

70 imposes a penalty for making a false 
declaratiin im any document sent to the 
Registrar S 71 gives power to the Governor 
General in Council and the Local Government 
to make rules to supplement the provisions 
relating to the registration of firms 8 72 
deals with the mode of giving a public notice 
under the Act 8S 73 among other enactments 
repeals the whole of Chap XI of the Indian 
Contract Act 1872 


10 The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act —Courts in British India are some 
times required to take evidence for foreign 
tribunals in civil and commercial matters 
There 1s no specific provision in the law of India 
prescribing the procedure to be followed m such 
matters The present Act by inserting new 
rules in Order AXVI of the First Schedule 
to the Code of C1vil Procedure 1908 lays down 
the procedure to be followed on such an occasion 


11 The Public Suits Vahdation Act — 
Sections 91 and 92 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
1908 empower the Advocate General to institute 
or to give consent to the institution of certain 
suits relating to public matters In order to 
provide for provinces where there 1s no Advocate 
General 01 for remoter areas in the Presidencies 
8 93 of the Code provides that these powers of the 
Advocate General may be exercised, with the 
previous sanction of the Local Government 
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by the Collector or by such officer as the Local 
Government may appoint in this behalf Local 
Governments had taken the view that it was 
sufficient under this section for them to giv 
previous sanction to the Collector o1 to th 
special officer generally and not m= respec! 
of each particular suit ILhbeir Lordships o. 
the Privy Counal however have in a recen 
case held that the previous sanction of th 
Local Government must be iecoided in respec 
of each paiticulareult The iesult of thu 
decision was that a laige number of pending 
suits wele subject to dismissal thiough no 
fault of plaintiff’ Ihe present Act 1emoves 
this haidship by validating all such pending 
suits and also provides for the retrial ot all 
claims which may have been in the meantime 
dismissed whether in the Court of first instance 
or in the Court of Appeal] on the ground of th 
absence of the requisite sanction 


12 The Foreign Relation Act —It 1s a 
recognised pilnciple of Internaticnal Law that 
States in thei relations with other States ale 
responsible for acts committcd by person 
within their jurisdiction In accordance with 
this principle most modern system of law have 
made provision for the punishment ot libels 
against the heads of Hough States Ihe 
present Act enables the Government of Indla 
to discharge this international 1esponsibulity 
S 2Zempowels the Governor Generalin Council tc 
prosecute for the offence of dct amation committed 
walnst a Ruler of a State outside but adjoin, 
Indta 01 against the consoit 01 son or plincipal 
minister of such Rulter S 3 empowers the 
Governol General mn Counal to forfeit o1 tc 
detain in the cowse of tiansmission through 
the post certain publications contaming matter 
which 1s defamatory of the peisons aforesaid 
and which tend to prejudice the maintenance 
ot friendly tielations between His Mayesty 5 
Government and the Governnent otf the State 


13 The Sugar Industry (Protection) 
Act — ‘This Act gives protection to the sual 
industry in Buiitish India fol a peilod of si\ 
years and provides for the determination of 
the extent ot the protection to be confe11cd tor 
a fuithe: perlod of eight ycars A duty of 
25 per cent ad ralorem 1s imposed on molasses 
and a duty of Rs 740 pet cwt on sugar and 
sugar candy excluding confectionery S 2 
empowers the Goveino: Gencral in Council to 
Increase the above duties 1n certain circums 
tances 


14 The Indian Air Force Act —‘his 
4ct provides for the administration and discip 
line of the officers and men of the new Indtan 
Alr Force Ss 1 to 6 are preliminary The 
following persons are subject to this Act 222 — 
(@) Officers and Warrant ofhcers of the Indlan 
Air Force (b) Persons enrolled under this 
Act (ec) Persons not otherwise subject to 
Military or air force law, who are employed by, 
or are followers of the Indian Air korce (8 2) 


Warrant Officer means a person appointed 
gazetted or in pay as a warrant officer in the 
Indian Air Force Alrman means any 
co subject to this Act other than an ofhicer 
8 
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Ss 7 to 18 relate to the enrolment and discharge 
of airman and to the powers of dismissal and 
reduction which may be used to secure efficiency 
as distinct from the powers of dismissal and 
reduction by way of punishment exercised by 
Courts martial Unders 9 the enrolling officer 
must satisfy himself that the ptrson signing the 
enrolment paper Is of unmixed Indian descent 
or 1f he i» of mixed Indian and non Indian 
descent or 15 of unmixed non Indian Asiatic 
descent 1s domiciled in Indla 


Ss 19 to 30 include provisions relating to 
penalties which miy be imposed by wav of 
discipline Ss 19 to 24 1elate to punishments 
Which may be imposed by courts martial 
S 25 relates to mmor punishments which may 
be imposed by commanding and other officers 
without the intervention of a Court martial 
Ss 26 to 30 relate to penal deduction from pay 
and allowances 


SS 31 to 58 deal with Air Korce Offences and 
their punishments 


Ss 59 to 64 relate to alrest Inquiries con 
coining absconders and the appomtment duties 
and powels cf a Provost Marshal <A Provost 
Maishal may be appeintcd by the Commanding 
Officer fcr the prompt and imstant repression of 
Jiregularities and offences committed in the 
field 01 on the march (s 63) 


Ss 65 to 821Clate to the constitution jurisdic 
tion ind powtrs of courts martial Courts 
mittia arc of three kinds namely (1) general 
Coutts Martial (.) district courts martial and (3) 
ficld general cuits Maitial (4 65) 


Ss 83 to 99 deal with the procedure of courts- 
Maitial Under 5 66 every decision of the 
courts mutiil must be pissed by an absolute 
majollty ot votes In the case of an equalitv 
ot votcs as to eithei: finding or sentence the 
deasion must be in favour of the accused 
Sentcnce ot death cannot be passed without the 
conculrence ot two thiids at the least of the 
membcs of the court 


Ss 100 to 110 1elate to confirmation revision, 
paidon ind remission of sentences where under 
hight: autholtics are given powers to deal 
with findin.s and sentences of courts martial 


Se 111 to 119 relate to the cxecution of 
sentenccs and the disposal of propeity 1egarding 
which any offence 1s committed 


Ss 120 to 128 include provisions of the 
natuie of privileges, ielating to both persons 
and property 


Unders 129 the Governor General in Council 
1s empowered to make rules for the purpose 
of cairying into effect the provisions of this Act 


15 The Indian Tariff (Wireless Broad- 
casting) endment Act—This Act was 
passed to provide funds to enable Government 
to continue wireless bioadcasting in India by 
increasing the import duties leviable on wireless 
reception instruments and apparatus and com- 
ponent parts thereof to 50 percent ad valorem 
without any surcharge 

16 The Indian Emigration (Amendment 
Act The amendment of clause (b) of sub-s (2) 
of s 2t of the Indian Emngration Act, 1922, 
authorizes the making of a rule to protect anyone 
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who does not hold a lcense to recruit from 
causing or assisting a person to emigrate (5 2) 
In several cases where there had been a clear 
bieach of the Indian I migration Rules the 
prosecution failed owing to the absence of proof 
of inducement within the meaning of clause (0) 
of subs (2\)0f s 25 of the Indian } migration 
Act 1922 S$ 3 (a) of the present Act by 
substituting in the aforesaid clause for the 
word induce which was nariowly interpreted 
by the courts the woids cause or assist 

mikes clear that no element of cnticement need 
necessarily be present to constitute the offence 


S 3 (6) provides fo. the punishment of such 
breaches of the rules as uc committed in the 
course of recruitment procecdings even when 
the broach is not actually committed by the 
licensed recruiter himselt provided that the 
1ecruiter is privy to the breach 


17 The Cantonments (Amendment) Act — 
The Officc: Commanding th Distuet is excmptcd 
from issuming the dutics of the Offiecr Command 
ing the stition undcr the Cintonmcnuts Act 
1924 %S 2 of the present Act which «ame into 
operation on Fcbruary 29 1932 exempts the 
Office. Commanding in Chicf the Command 
from becoming thc Ofheer Commandinz the 
station tor the puiposcs ot the Cantonments 
Act 1924 


18 The Ancient Monuments 
(Amendment) Act — Undirs 2 ot 


Preservation 
the present 


Act the Jocal Government 19) Cinpowercd 
to make ruks to iustret or rmgulite 
certam operitions eg mining quiryimz 
exeayv iting or blasting tor the pury os ot 


protecting or preserving in ancient monument 
The local Government miy vaso make rulcs 
forbiddin,s the carrying on of any of the tforcsiud 
optrations except in accordance with the rulcs 
and with the terms of alicense S 3 Cmpowcrs 
the Governor Gencral in Council atter consulting 
the Local Govern ncnt to d clare any arc to 
be a protected area and wists all rights muti 

ultics buricd in such anareatm Governmcnt 

ny Officer of the Archeologial Dc partment 
of any person holding a lncnse may cntcr upon 
and make cxcavitions in a protected areca = Phe 
Governor General in Council 1s empowcred to 
make rules to resulite archeolozical excavation 
in protected arc is ind to regulatc the division 
of all antiquitks found between Government 
and the lucnse <A further provision envbles 
the Government to acquire a protected arca 
which contains an ancicnt monument or anti 
quitics of national intcrest and value 


19 The Trade Disputes (Amendment) 
Act —Before the passing of this Act s 13 of the 
Jrade Disputcs Act 1929 gave madequatc 
protection to those who served on or wert 
connected with courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation The members of such tribunals 
were placed under the necessity of deciding in 
respect of every item of information obtained 
by them concerning any Lrade Union or business 
whether such mformation was to be regarded 
as confidential or not §& 2 (a) of the prescnt 
Act remedies this dcfect by making it the duty 
of the person desiring information to be kept 
confidential to prefer a request to this effcct to 
the Court or Board 2 (b) limits the opcration 
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of s 138 of the [rade Disputes Act 1929 to 
wilful disclosures S 2 (ec) provides for the 
trial of offences under s 13 by a Crimimal Court 
not mfcrio: to that of a Presidency Magistrate 
o1 a magistrate of the first class 8S 2 (c) makes 
the sanction of the authority appointing a court 
or 4 Board a condition precedent to the institu 
tion of a suit or prosecution unders 13 


20 The Port Hay} Committees Act —The 
Haj Inquiry Committce which was appointed 
by the Government of India in March 1929 to 
Inquue mto thc arrangements in force for 
pilgrims proceeding to the Hedjaz fiom India, 
proposed that the Port Haj Committe:s existing 
at the ports of Bombivy Karachi and Calcutta 
should cease to be mcrcly wdvisory and consulta 
tive bodics and should be cntrusted by law with 
idministration of all work connected with the 
pilzum triffic at the ports [he present Act 
av effect to the proposal with certain modifica 
tions $1(2)extcndsthe Actin the first instance 
to the Prcsidencies of Bombay and Bengal only 
The Governor Gcneral in Council may extend 
the Act to any othcr maritime province S 4 
gives the composition of the Port Ha) Com 
mittccs of the ports of Bombay Karachi and 
Caleutta S 5 gives power to the Government 
to uter the composition of these committees 
Ss 7 8 9 ind 10 relate to the nommation 
(Iection co option term of office formation ot 
nw committecs elighility of candidates 
(lection disputes made ot filling casual vacancies 
and likc mittcrs Ss 11 12 and 13 relate to 
the Churman and vicc chairman of 1 Port Haj 
Committcc Ss 14 15 and 16 concern to the 
officis wd servints of the committees S$ 17 
wlat s to the mectings of committecs and the 
conduct of thair business §$ 18 enumcrates the 
duti s of the committacs 5S 19 provides for 
the inspection of pilzrim ships § 20 places 
at the disposil of the comimittecs ull sources of 
mcome which te Mm any way connected with 
pilgrims to the Hedja7 S 21 limits _ the 
ypphcation of the income to expenscs incurred 
in the dischuge of the duties ot the commuittecs 
und to any othcr object which the Local Govern 
ment mry picscribe by rule 


21. The Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Act —Section 2 (a) and (b) of 
the prescnt Act by amending s 526 subss (5) 
wnd (6A) of the Criminil Procedure Code 1898, 
providcs tor the payment of Compcns ition to a 
person opposing an application for transfer 
which turns out to be either frivolous or vexa- 
tious Lhe amount of compensation must not 
cxeced Rs 250 SS (2) (ec) provides for tre 
idjournment of a case if a party notifies 
his intention to move for a_ transfer at 
any stage before the defence closes “its case 
he Court will not be bound to adjourn the case 
upon a second or subsequent mtimation from 
the same party or where an adjournment has 
already been obtained by one of several accused, 
upon a subsequent mtimation by any other 
accused The inherent power of the Court 
undr s 344 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1898 to adjourn a case is not affected by the 
above provisions 


22 The Tea District Emigrant Labour 
Act—he Assam Labow and Emigration 


Act 1901 which regulated emigration to the tea 


The Laws of 1932 


districts of Assam was designed, like its pre 
decessors matmly to regulate the recruitment 
and engagement ofindenturediabour Attempts 
were made by wmending Acts in 1908 1915 
and 1927 to adapt the Act to mect altering 
conditions These chinges howcver having 
proved inadequate the Royal Commission on 
Labour recommended the replaccment of the 
existing Iegislition by a new enactment The 
present Act embodies the scheme prepird by 
the Commission with certain minor modifica 
tions 


Ss 1 to 6 are preliminary ‘ Reeruiting 
province 1s defined as any province other than 
Assam [s 2 (e)] Assisted emigrant means 
an adult who has left his hom in anv recruiting 
province ind 1s proceeding to any place in 
Assam to work as a labourer on a tea estate 
and rccrived assistance from any person [3 2(f)] 
An emigrant labourcr 1s d fined 18 a p rson 
who has last entered Assam as an_ assisted 
emigrint and 1s employed on 1 tea estate [s 2(h)] 
For th gon ral administration of the system 
which this Act establish s the Governor Gen ral 
m Council 1s empowered to appoimt a Controller 
of Lmigrant Labour 1nd onc or more Dx puty 
Controllcrs of Lmigrant Labour (s_ 3) 


Ss 7 to 15 deal with repatriation Under 
s 7 every emigrant labourcr on the capiry 
of three yours trom the date of his cntry into 
Assam will hive the mght of repatriation as 
veunst his employcr It willvso b possible 
to claim repitriation within thrce y¢ irs im the 
cvent of the cmigrint (1) being dismisscd 
otherwise than for wilful and sc rious misconduct 
(s 8) (2) fulmg in health (3) not bing 
provided with suitable work or (4) having 
his wages unjustly withheld [s 10 (1) a dD e¢] 
Repatriation within on® yor of cntry into 
Assam will also be possible wh re thare has boon 
cocrcion undue imflucnce fraud ormiusreprcs nti 
tion or other irrcgulariti s in recruiting [s 10 (2) 
a 6} Unders 11 rm patriition can bc ordered 
at any tim by a Criminal ( ourt in the case of a 
labourer who has been assiultcd by thc cm 
ployer or his age nt 


Ss 16 to 25 enables the Local Government 
subject to the control of the Governumcnt 
of Indii to impose control over the forwardinz 
of assisted emigrants Assist(d emigrants will 
ordinunly be forwardcd through lecnsed loc ul 
agcnts in thc recruiting districts ($s 17 und 18) 
by prescribcd routes (s 19) on which provision 
forfood sh Iter etc must be madc by mploycrs 
aid medical supervision can be excremscd 
Only employcrs who make $itisfactory provision 
will be able to secure and mtain lie nscs for 
local agents [s 17 (3)] and the operations of 
local agents and othcts «engaged in forwardinz 
will be subject to inspcc tion and scrutiny (s 22) 

Ss 26 to 31 cnable the Local Governm nts 
subject to the control of the Governm nt of 
India to impose control over the recruitment 
Of assisted emigrants Lmploycrs will be 
prevented from iecruiting othcrwise thin by 
means of certified persons employed in the 
gardens (gard n sardars), or recruitcrs licensed 
in the recruiting provinces (ss 27 and 28) 

S 32 prohibits the recruitment of children 
unless they are accompanied by thcir parent 
or guardian It also prohibits the recruitment 
of a marned woman who 1s living with her 
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husband unless she 1s proceeding with the 
consent of her husband S 33 empowers the 
Controller to detain and return at the employe. s 
expense sick persons emigrating from ‘any 
province The provisions of this Act are 
intended to apply only to emigration tor work 
on tc. plintations in the first instance but under 
§ 38 power 18 1 tincd to extend its appheation 
to Lands wnd premis 3 in Assim other than tea 
estates. The Assam Tabour and Fmuigration 
Act 1901 ind the im nding Acts of 1908 1915, 
and 1927 are icpealed 


23 The Crimina} Law Amendmeat Act — 
The Civil Disob di nee movement made it 
necessary to supplement th (Crimini) law by 
means Of certain Ordinine 5 promulgated by thy 
Govcrnor Gener! in cxcrcise of his powers 
und*r s 72 of the Government of India Act 
The Special Pow rs Ordinane which combined 
powers tuk n by th earher Ordininces expired 
on D cember 29 1932) [Th prs nt Act which 
romans in foree for thre years reproduces m 
the form of 1m ndm nts to Acts arcady on the 
Statutc book ccrtain provisions of thc special 
Powers Ordininec 1932 


24 The Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages (Supplementary) Act —lhe Iengal 
supprcssion of | rrorst Outriss Act 1932 
passed by th Teziolitive Council of the Govern 
ment of Icngal has provid d tor app als to the 
Court of Scssion aginst s ntcnccs of trans 
portation notexcec ding twovcars und of impris 
onment not excceding four voors when prssed 
by a Spoaiil Migistrite S Sof th present Act 
provid(s for app us to th High Court of 
Judie ture in Cilcutt. im all cases in the 
Presidency town of Cilcutty ind tor appeals 
in the mofussil from any 8 ntcnce of transporta 
tion for v7 term execeding two vears or of 
imprisonment for 1 t rm exceeding tour years 
5S 19 of the B ngal Suppression ot Terrorist 
Outriges Act 1932 (Bir of jurisdiction m 
certun matters) cannot aff c(t the jurisdiction 
of the High Court ‘S 4 of the prsent Act 
extcnds the bir of jurisdiction to the High 
Court also) 6S 5 exeludcs interfcrence of courts, 
induding the High Court with proceedings 
under the benzil Suppression of Lcrrorist 
Outriges Act 1932 


25 The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act —!}k  prescnt 
Act amcnds the Indian Tart Act 1894, m 
pursuin « ot the lrade Agrecment made at 
Ottawi on August 20 1932 and the Supple 
mentary Azri«ment relating to Iron and Steel 
mide on Se ptcmbcr 22 1932 by the Gove rnment 
of India 1nd His Majycsty s Governmcnt in the 
Unit d kingdom Under $s 2 ot the present 
Act the duty to be lcvicd and Collected on any 
wrticl chirgeable under Parts VIII or IX of 
the Sccond Sch dult to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894 (,dd d by s 3) will be at the standard rate 
specified for it unkss 2% preferential rate 13 
specified tor such article if 1t 1s the produce or 
manufactur of the United Kingdom or of a 
British Colony Part VITI enumvrates articles 
which are liable to duty at 30 per ecnt ad ralorem 
or to prc ferential duty at 20 per cent Part Ix 
enum rates articles which are lixble to duty at 
special ratcs or to prifer ntial duty at uwer 
rates 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys in it equal rights with other 
Member-States, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empire. The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Paris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War. Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
Ied tothe high international platform on which 
she stepped. 


India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperial Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930. The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be ‘autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
to one another in any respect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. India is not yet a Self-Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula. 
The first stage in the direction of establishing 
Responsible Government in India was prescribed 
by the Government of India Act, 1919, but 
the Governor-General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the  Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee) hold “in all essential 
respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs’ in India 
as is held by His Majesty the King Emperor 
in Great Britain. And there are certain other 
respects in which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
of the Self-Governing Dominions. India, for 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads of Foreign States. 


The position enjoyed by India in the Empire 
governed the position which she entered when, 
as one of the States of the Empire, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations in 1918-19. 
India’s seagate of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
self-governing States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world. She is an_ original 
member of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article T of the Covenant by which the League 
was established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League. She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will, so long as the present 

itution of the League endures, remain the 

y member which is not self-governing. 


India’s Attitude, 


On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State. The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
practice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another. Partly as a result of her member- 
ship of the League and eae Owing to resolu- 
tion No. IX adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter alia 
recognition of the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation. On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the achievement of the League’s aims. 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion. In many of those confer- 
ences, particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
attitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. One interesting case occurred in 1920 
at the Genoa Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates in the face ~ of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors in British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships. 


India’s New Status. 


Tt will be observed that the situation created 
by India’s stepping from the Imperial Conference 
into the Paris Peace Conference and League 
of Nations in the manner in which she did 
was in certain respects highly anomalous and 
one impossible to harmonize with her constitu- 
tional position as defined in the Government 
of India Ari, Nevertheless, as the Secretary 
of State, in a Memorandum presented to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929, showed, ‘It has been the 
deliberate object of the Sccretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament. could he delegate it: ‘‘ But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restriot 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as possible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of public 
opinion,” 


India and the League of Natwons. 


There are available many tlustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice 
India is given scope to pursue In the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, a8 has occurred 
in some mstances it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H M’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 


question of Indian hemp to her own hiking In | 


the event of such conflict within those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than asa member of His Majesty s 
Government He does not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates but rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of His Majesty’ 
Government, he stands aside and allows 
representatives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain India has 
participated in all the Assemblies of the League, 
in the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi 
vidual importance she plays a very predommant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non 
League, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval] Armaments 
in 1921, 1n Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930 India 1s also represented on 
several permanent League bodies, ¢ g, the 
governing body of the International labour 
office, the Advisorv Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Hconomic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co operation, It 1s mteresting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
Governng Body of the International Labour 
Office and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman m 1932 


The Personnel of the Indian Delegation has 
from the outset largely been Indian im race 
though owing to the constitutional organization 
of the Indian administration it has frequently 
been necessary for her to be represented by 
Englishmen This has especially been the 
(ase when specialized expertS were required 
The Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Delegation to the annual Assembly 
of the League was for the first time led by an 
Indian (The Hon’ble Sir Mohammed Habibullah, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands in 


the Executive Council of His Excellency the -- 


Viceroy and Governor-General) In the follow- 
ing year the delegation was 'ed by the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. While the delegations to the Inter- 
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national Labour Conference are becoming «!most 
entirely Indian im personnel, the workers’ 
delegations always have been Indian This 
1g merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 
number of Indians should be given the opportu- 
nity of bemg trained in the international field 
An example of the increasing part bemg played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the mstance of Sir Jehangir Coyayi, a member 
the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
Was passed in reference to the need for an 
Inquiry into world depression Ihe Indian 
Delegation to the League Assembly in 1982 con- 
sisted of H H the Aga Khan (Leader), Sir Pra- 
bhashankai Pattani (President of Bhavnagar 
State Counul) Sir Denys Bray (Member of 
the Council of India), Members and Sir 
Jehangir Coyajyee (Head of the Department 
of History, Kconomics and Politics, Andhra 
University ) 


The Secretary of State in his Memorandum 
to the Parliamentary Statutory Commussion 
wrcte — India’s membership of the League 
has had the effect of stimulating her national 
self consciousness and has laid the foundations 
of an informed public interest im international 
affairs India’s representatives have 
not confined themselves merely to the role of 
spectators, but have played a prominent part 
in Many of the meetings which they have 
attended She has fully justified her position 
as a separate Member of the League by her 
cO Operation in the economic and social spheres 
which form so large a part of 1ts activities 
But in certain questions where special Indian 
interests are mvolved, the Indtan Delegation 
can and does take an independent line, and 
mav even find itself in opposition to other 
parts of the Empuire But sometimes 
on non political questions the British and 
Indian Delegations have remaimed in opposite 
camps On such questions, when special Indian 
interests are at stake, India’s right of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanced on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government ’’ Lord Reading, in a note at 
the end of his Viceroyalty, stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had worked satisfactorily and that the 
Government of India, without any definition 
of 1ts problematical rights, already in practice 
obtained all the advantages which it might 
claim 


The year 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay 1m response 
the demands of successive delegations 
Geneva Its purpose is to keep in 
touch with representative Ifdian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together 
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During the years preceding the appointment 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in 1929 very httle authenti information was 
available regarding Labow in India and the 
sections dealing with this question in The 
(ndivan Year Book were more or less confined to a 
description of the mun Acts in Labour I egisla 
tion in India and to such information as could be 
gleaned from the official Reports of the adminis 
tration of these Acts ind fiom the Reports 
published of Inquiries condu ted by the Labour 
Offic of the Government of Bombay With 
the appointment of a Royal Commission on 
Labour in India all Provinuil Governments and 
Railways and many of the larger labour 
employing o1ganisations and Associations of such 
organisations made enquirits Into labour cond1 
tions m their respective territories and jurisdic 
tions and compiled fairly comprehensive 


GROWTH OF THE 


India 1s and has always been a pre eminently 
and predomimantly agricultural country and 
over 70 per cent of her people are dependent on 
the soil for their ivehhood Fxcept in a com 
paratively few cases there 1s no scttied and 
permanent Jabour force in most industrial 
centres in India The vast majority of indus 
tries draw the labour they reqmre from the 
village—labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village fe and periodically returns to renew 
its associations with it This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised If it 1s lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complcte stoppage of work and loss 
mm wages for periods of half a year Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial Jabour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon 15 a 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro 
longed industnal disputes ‘Lhe figures for the 
1431 Census show that the number of persons 
of gainfully occupied in the whole of India 
amounts to 154 millions or 43 8 percent of the 
total population Of this number 68 per cent 
are men and 32 per cent women ‘Lhe propor 
tion of the working population 1e earners and 
working dependants engaged in agriculture 18 
over 102 millions or 66 4 per cent 


The emergence of Indian industrial labour 
a8 such may be considered to be associated 
with the year 1880 Its growth and develop 
ment since that date may be divided for purpo 
ses of broad generalisation, mto four periods 
(1) from 1880 to 1915, (2) from 1916 to 1921 
(83) from 1922 to 1927, and (4) from 1928 to 
the present day The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries The total 
number of cotton mulls in India rose from 58 
to 264 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000 The total number of jute 
mulls rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000 There was 
@ vast expansion in railways and many lew 
industries were established Labour was immo 
pile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
extremely low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and industrialists were able to get 


in India. 


Memoranda for submission to the Roya Com 
Mission Many of these Memoranda have been 
published and contain a fund of the most 
valuable information possible No use could 
of course be made of such information as the 
Governments and others submitting these 
Memoranda desired to keep confidential But 
where descriptions were given of existing 
conditions which must be known to large bodies 
of persons in the respective localities concerned 
and which could easily be obtained by any 
person enquiring into them use was made 
of them and every endeavour has been 
made to make this section as complete as 
possible by the presentation of essential facts 
The Editors of The Indian Year Book gratefully 
acknowledge the sources which have been made 
use of in the compilation of this note 


LABOUR PROBLEM. 


all the labour they wanted by tapping the 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could be earned by work in the 
fields Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the 
factory child labour was exploited and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the worker Hours of work were excessive, no 
amenities were provided because the only thing 
that the worker was expected to do was to work 
eat and sleep The provision of housing was 
a necessary evil which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns The 
Factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 
factory worker was expected to do The 
humanitarian employer was considered to be a 
pest who would ruin industry and all that indus 
trialists thought of was the greatest return 
which could be obtained from the capital invested 
The second period emerged soon after the outs 
break of the great war Large contingents of 
Indian troops were sent overseas and had to be 
supplied with adequate clothing andthe mum 
tions of war Imports of manufactured articles 
into Jndia were restricted owing tothe bulk of the 
avaulable British tonnage in ships having been 
commandered for transport ofmenand materials 
to the various seats of war Heavy demands 
were made by the belligerent countries tor raw 
products India secured the opportunity for 
which she had been looking for generations Her 
credit expanded her industnes thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry became phenomenal 
Prices soared high Owing to the influx of 
large bodies of persons to the towns, housing 
became hopelessly madequate and rents rose to 
such an extent as to call for legislative restric 
tions But nobody thought of those who were 
Mainly responsible for the creation of the added 
weaith of India Labour was still considered 
to be that inarticulate part of the plant of the 
factory which it had always been The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia. Big 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
floated Agriculturists were securing high 
prices for their produce, Labour was in great 
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demand not only in agriculture but also in 
commerce and industry The successes which 
labour met with during the war in demands for 
Increases 1n rates of wages impelled them to 
demand further increases with each increase 
in the cost of hving Where demands were not 
granted strikes were threatened The Influenza 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the population of the country created a big. 
gap int ie wvallable supply of labour and almost 
all the strikes of the period for increases 1n wages 
were successful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour 

I'he gradual] demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and the closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbanded millions of men 
and women who rapidly spent the savings 
secured during the War The pre war indus 
tries In the belligerent countries could not be 
reorganised at once The spectre of unemploy 
ment loomed large Credit fell With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
marked downward tendency ‘Ihe year 1922 
may be considered as the beginning of this 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the third period in the history 
ot Indian industrial labour Labour all over 
the world demanded an improsement 1n the 
conditions of life and work The creation of 
an International Organisation to deal with all 
questions connected with labour from an Inter 
national point of view and the commitment 
of India as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to the ratification and acceptance 
as far as possible of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into line with the other industrial 
countries of the world im ameliorating 
labour conditions The beginning of this 
period therefoie saw a radical] revision of the 
existing Factory Law by an Amending Act 
passed early in 1922 The existing Indian 
Mines Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 
during which year a Workmen s Compensation 
Act was also passed for the first time A Trade 
Union Act was passed in 1926 


The depression in trade and s:ndustry which 
set In In 1922 has continued ever since Various 
attempts have been made by all classes of 
industrialists to reduce th? wages of labour 
In order to reduce costs of production Con 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill — 
Owners Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahmedabad cotton mulls by| 
20 per cent with effect from the lst April 1923 | 
was successful to the extent of an eventual’ 
cut of 15 625 per cent being agreed to after a 
general strike lasting more than two months 
A s.:milar attempt made by the Bombay Mill 
owners Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by 114 per cent was, however, frustrated py 
a strike lasting for nearly three months whic 
was eventually settledin favour of the workers 
by a maintenance of the existing rates on the 
removal of the Excise Duty of 34 per cent on 
cotton manufactures in India by a Special 
Ordinance issued by the Governor Gencral in 
Council. Similar attempts made in individual 
concerns in the Districts succecded manly for 
want of effective combination among the 
workers No other organised attempts were 
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made to effect reductions 1n wages There were 
several reasons for this The most important 
of these was that after the period of the decline 
in prices had set mm after 1920 real wages in 
comparison with the standard of life of the year 
1914 began to improve and labour was deter 
mined not to let go the advantage gained in the 
struggles immediately following the end of the 
War ‘This period was one in which a consi 
derable number of Acts m connection with 
labour were placed on the Statute Book In 
addition to these the Government of India 
had asked Provincial Governments to consider 
proposals for legislating with regard to prompter 
payment of wages The enquires held in 
1926 27 into the question of Deductions from 
Wages or Payments 1n respect of fines indicated 
legislation on the lines of the Lruck Acts It was 
becoming obvious to the Industrial Employer 
that Government were most anxlous to do all 
they could to improve labour conditions in 
India lhe employers as a whole therefore, 
did not desire to precipitate matters by insisting 
on reduction in wages It was imperative 
howevcr that something should be done and 
done quickly to reduce costs of production 
‘Lhe only way to do this without reducing wages 
was in the view of the emploveis to ask the 
workcr to do more work during the existing 
hours of cmployment so ag to enablc the employer 
to dispense with a number of workers and thus 
to reduce his Wages Bill 


The fourth period beginning with the year 
1928, therefore saw the advent of Rationalhsa- 
tion or more efficient methods of working Em 
ployers particularly those in Bombay city, 
proposed to ask workers to mind more machines 
In return for a compensatory Increase In wages 
Some advanced firms controllimg cotton mull 
agencies actually introduced various efficiency 
measures in their mills The introduction of 
these measures necessitated 1eductions in the 
numbers employed The beginning of this 
period coincided with the entry of the Commu- 
nists into the I'rade Union movement in India 


When the socalled Labour Group of the 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain accep- 
tance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed in January 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party one of whuse objects was ‘‘to promote 
the organisation of trade untons and to wrest 
them from their alien control’’ Communist 
emissaries were sent out to India by the Third 
International to further war agaist Imperialism, 
the destruction of capital and the creed of 
revolution he Workers and Peasants Party 
started a paper called the Kranti”’ (Revolu- 
tion) in May 1927 which, however, had to cease 
publication at the end of the year owing to 
financial difficulties The members of the 
Party took an active part in the strike of the 
operatives in the cotton mulls in the Sassoon 
group early in 1928, but their attempts to bring 
about a general strike in the cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to the opposition of the 
Bomozy Textile Labour Union which had 
been formed by Mr N M Joshi in January, 
1926 When another great group of mills 4a 
Bombay under the agency of Messrs. Currim- 
bhoy Ebrahim and Sons sought to introduce 
efficlent methods of work, the Communists saw 
their opportunity. All the operativea of the 
Currimbhey group were brought out on the 
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10th April 1928, and the Communists, with 
the help of the turbulent elements in the indus- 
try brought about a complete stoppage of work 
by picketing, intimidation and stone throwing 
in all other mills in Bombay (except two mulls 
at Colaba) by the 26th April Owning to internal 
dissensions in another Union of cotton mill 
workers called the Girnl Kamgar Mahamandal, 
they secured the support of Mr A A Alwe, its 
President, and formed a new Union called the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the executive 
of which several promiment Communists were 
appomted The Communists revived the publi- 
cation of their paper the “‘ Kranti’’ and they 
were successful, by holding almost daily meet- 
ings at which revolutionary speeches were 
delivered and by the publication of hand bills, 
in capturing the imagination of the workers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
meer Mrs months They also took an active 
part in the prolonged strikes of the same year 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur and in the workshops of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway at Kharagpur They actively asso- 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected with Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts and other Pubhe Utility 
Services After the calling off of the General 
Strike in the Bombay Mulls on the 6th October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay by calling several 
lightning strikes in individual mills on the 
flimsiest of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of that strike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be referred to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed bv the 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 
on the matters 1n contention 


Bombay has seen few riots and disturbances 
of the type which broke out in the City on the 
3rd February 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
property The Riots Enquiry Committee ap 
polnted by the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the series of 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Girnl Kamgar Union during the 
Genera] Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the 
Bombay O11 Strike which lasted from the 7th 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots. 

In 1929 the Gimi Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Stmke 
in the Bombay Mulls on questions connected 
with dismissals which they interpreted as 
a direct attack by the Millowners to under- 
mine the Union. The strike, although not so 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 26th Apml to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Enquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported In unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Girni Kamgar Union. But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Vai at the 11th Session held 


anion 
in Nagpur and to force the moderate 
elements, consisting of Messrs. Diwan 
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Chaman Lall, N. M Joshi, B Shiva Rao 
V V Giri, R R Bakhale, etc , to secede from 
the Congress on that body passing resolutions 
boycotting the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India and the Internationa] Labour Con- 
ference, by appointing the Workmen’s Welfare 
League, a Communist organisation in Lngland, 
as their Agents for Great Britain, and the 
declaration of Independence and the establish- 
ment of a Socialist Republican Government of 
the Working Classes in India 


It 18 of importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the unist menace in 
India The object of the Communists is not 
s0 much the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution Their ultimate aim is the destruc- 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
established Government by a dictatorship of 
the proietanat The manner in which they 
can achieve this1s by penetrating trade unions, 
by callbng strikes in industries, by unduly 
prolonging them by putting up strings of pre 
posterous and absurd demands, by refusing 
conciliation or arbitration, and by send og 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into the districts to preach their gospels of class 
hatred and class war to the ignorant masses in 
the villages of India Fortunately for Industry 
thirty ot the more prominent and avowed 
Cummunists all over India were arrestcd in 
March 1929 undr Section 121A of the 
Indian Pcnal Code for organiscd conspiracy 
under the direction of the Communist Intcr- 
national and other Associated bods to dc prive 
the king of the Sovcreignty of British India 
Lhe trial of thesc 30 persons in what 1s now 
historically known as the famous Mcerut Cons 
piracy case lasted from 1929 to 1932 when some 
of the prisoners were released on bail pending 
final judgment Judgment in the casc was 
delivered at Meerut by Mr Yorke, the Session 
Judge on the 16th January 1933 One of 
the thirty accused died in prison, three weit 
acquittcd and the remaining 26 wire sentenced 
to terms of Imprisonment vary ing from transpor- 
tation for life to three years, Muzaffar Ahmcd 
was transported for life Dange, Ghate, 
Spratt, Joglekar and Nimbkar were sentcnecd 
to transportation for 12 years Bradley, Mirajka1 
and Usman to transportation for 10 years 
Sohansingh Joshi, Abdul Majid and Goswami 
to transportation for svven years , and Ayodhya 
Prasad Adhikari P CG Joshi and Desai to 
transportation for five ycars Chakravaiti, Basak 
Hutchinson Mittra, Jhabwalla and Saigal werc 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for five ycais, 
and Shangal Huda Alwe Kasle Gowrishankar 
and Kadam to rigorous imprisonment for three 
years Ghose, Mukerjee and Banerjee were 
acquitted Some of the prisoners who were 
released on bail made frantic efforts to regain 
thei. hold on Labour Unions The good sense 
of the workers prevailed in most cases, but the 
Communists have again succeeded in getting 
into some of the more important Unions 
Notably the Railway Unions, and they are again 
endeavouring to capture the workers in the 
Textule Industry in Bombay In the absence 
of strong Icadership there aie, however, several 
factories in their camps and different groups 
ate working 10 the same industry 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


The British Government, in consultation with 

the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1929,a Royal Commission ‘“‘to enquire 
into and report on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British Indja, on health, efficiency and standard 
of hving of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed , and to make recom- 
mendations *’ The Royal Commission consisted 
of the Right Honourable Mr J H Whitley 
as Chairman with the Rt Hon Mr Srinivasa 
Sastri, PO, Sir Alexander Murray, Kt, 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, Kt, KCSI, . . 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , Dewan Chaman Lal, 
MI A,Miss Beryl M Le Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs N M Joshi MLA, A G Clow, CIF, 
1¢s,G D Birla, MLA, Kabeer ud din Ahmed, 
MLA, and John Cl ff, Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Transport and Railway Workers Union, 
England, as members, and with Messrs S Lall 
Ics and A Dibdin from the India Office, 
London, as Joint Secretames Mr J H Green 
MBIT, was Assistant Secretary Lt Col A J 
H Russell CBE, IMS, was subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr S R 
Deshpande, B Litt (Oxon ) Senior Investigator 
of the Labour Office, Government of Bombay 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com 
mission Lhe Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Railways and Associations 
of Employers and Lmployed left for England 
on the 22nd March 1980 The Commission 
returned on the 11th October 1930 and after 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
November 


The Report of the Commission was published 
in June 1931 and 1s a document of first rate 1m 
portance which will be the text book of social 
legislation and labour welfare for many years to 
come Moreover, the value of its recommenda 
tions 18 enhanced by the fact that they are 
practically unanimous and represent the consi 
dered opinion of employers workers, legislators 
and officials all of whom were represented on 
the Commission Every aspect of the labour 
problem in India has been considered and dis 
cussed and the recommendations number many 
hundreds and cover & very wide field 


A summary containing the principal recom 
mendations of the Royal Commission, classified 
according to the subjects with which they deal, 
was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 edition 
of this publication The Government of India 
in the Departinent of Industries and Labour 
classified these recommendations under s1A 
different groups according as thev involved a: 
required (1) Central legislation (2) Adminis 
trative action by the Goverment of India 
Provineial legislation (4) Admunistrative 
action by local Governments and Admunistra 
tions (5) Action by public bodies eg Munici 
palities Universities ete and (6) Action bj 
employees and their organisations or by Workers. 
Unions , and the recommendations so grouped 
were forwarded by he Government of India 


to all Local Governments and Admunistrations 
under cover of a circular letter dated the 30th 
September 1931 with a request that Provincial 
Governments should give careful consideration 
and examination to those recommendations 1n 
connexion with which they were required to 
nitiate provincial legislation or to take admunis- 
trative action and to bring such recommenda 
tions as fell within the last two groups to the 
attention of the public bodies and the organisa 
tions of the employers and the employed 
concerned The Government of India published 
about the end of the year 1932 a first Report 
showing the action taken by the Provinual 
Governments up to the 15th July 1932, and 
by the Central Government up to the 30th 
September 1932 on the recommendations made 
by the Commission Owing mainly to financtal 
stringency no Provimcial Governments have 
30 far attempted any local legislation imple 
menting the Commissions recommendations 
but the Government of India have not only 
pissed three Acts—(1) Act II of 1932 repealing 
the employers and Disputes Act 1860 (2) The 
Tea Districts Fmigrant Labour Act 1932 which 
replaces the Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act 1901 41s amended by the Amending Acts 
of 1908 191 and 1927 «and which comes into 
force on the 1st April 1933 and (3) the Trade 
Disputes Amendment Act 1932 but they have 
also drawn up four other Bulls for (1) amending 
and co.usolidating the Indian Factories Acts 
(2) amending the Workmens Compensation 
Act 1923 (3) amendingthe Land Acquisition 
Act 1894 and (4) making the Pledging of the 
Iabour of Children illegal The Government 
of India have also submitted proposals to Local 
Governments and Administrations for initiating 
new legislation in connexion with the following 
matters — 


(1) The amendment of the Indian Mines 
Act for a reduction in the weekl, and daily 
lumits of hours of work and for certain other 
matters , 


(2) Employees lability (Re ‘‘ Common 
Employment and ‘ Assumed Risk ), 


(3) Extension of Workmen s Compensation 
to Agriculture and Forestry , 


(4) Making illegal the Besetting of an 
Industrial Kstablishment for the recovery of 
debts 

(5) Fixation of Hours of Work of Dock 
Labourers 

(6) Allotment of Seamens Wages, and 

(7) Exemption of Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment 


The Royal Commission made several recom- 
mendations for the control of those factories 
which do not use power and which are at present 
not regulated The Government of India are 
at present engaged in formulating pro 8 
for a new and a separate Act for the eoikee 
ofsuch factories Proposals for the drafting of 
a Bill on the lines of the British Truck Acts, for 
the control of fines and deductions from wages 
were under departmental examination by the 
Covernment of India when this note was 
compiled Other matters are to be shortly 
takenup For amore detailed knowledge of the 
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action taken administrating by the Provincial 
Governments, Public Bodies and Employers 
and Workers Organisations, the readeris referred 
to the recent report published by the Government 
of India as it 1s obviously impossible to give a 
recital of such matters in a compact book of 
reference such as the Indian Year Book; but 
as it might be of considerable interest to the 
users of the Indian Year Book to have a summary 
of the legislative proposals at present under 
consideration readily available, we propose to 
substitute in place of the summary referred to 
above, summaries of the more important changes 
already effected or proposed to be made in the 
near future. Other important recommenda: 
tions made by the Royal Commission have also 
been included in the various chapters into 
which this note is divided, the changes pro- 
posed in connexion with the Workmen’s Compen- 
gation Act, 1923, the Indian Factories’ Act, 1911 
the Indian Mines Act, 1928, the Indian Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929, and Recruitment for Assam 
will be dealt with under the various headings 
into which this chapter is divided. Summaries 
ta proposals for new legislation are given 
elow :—~ 


New Labour Legislation Proposed. 


Proposal to make Besetting an Industrial 
Establishment for the purpose of collecting 


debts a criminal and cognisable offence — 


One of the several recommendations of the: 
besetting | 


Royal Commission is that the 
of an industrial establishment for the purpose 


of collecting debts should be made a criminal 
In this connexion | 


and cognisable offence. 
the Government of India have invited the views 
of all Local Governments and Administrations 
in the Department of Industries and Labour 
Circular letter, dated the 27th August, 1932. 
The Government of India point out that the 
proposal aims at preventing two practices 
associated with the recovery of debts from 
industrial workers. One of these is the system 
whereby money-lenders are permitted by some 
employers to enter the factory and to collect 
their dues before the workman receives his pay. 
The other practice is for the money-lender to 
wait outside the factory gate and to secure 
payment before the workman can part with 
any portion of his wages. The objection to 
both these practices is that they tend to make 
the payment of interest and the repayment of 
debts the first charge on wages. When the 
dues are collected within the factory the work- 
man has, asa rule,no means of resisting the 
deduction, and when the dues are collected at 
the gate an element of intimidation not infre- 
racine enters into the transaction. The 

overnment of India recognise that the Com- 
mission’s proposal does not go far enough 
as it relates only to action in or near an industrial 
establishment; but it appears to them to offer 
the possibility of stamping out the practice of 
recovering private debts at the pay desk and of 
checking at least the power of the money-lender 
to make his demands a first charge on industrial 
wages. As such the Government of India are 
des posed Povey to support the proposal. 
Replies from the Local Governments were 
asked to be submitted by the Ist January 1933, 


Labour, 


and the matter is under the further consider- 
ation of the Government of India. 


The Prohibition of the Pledging of the 
Labour of Children —The Royal Commission 
found evidence in such widely separated areas 
as Amritsar, Ahmedabad and Madias of the 
practice of pledging child labour, that is, the 
taking of advances by parents or guardians on 
agreements, written or oral, pledging the 
labour of their children. In some cases the 
children so pledged were subjected to particu: 
(larly unsatisfactory working conditions. The 
‘Commission considered that the state would be 
justified in adopting strong measures to eradicate 
the evil. The Government of India accepted 
thisrecommendation and introduced a Bill in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 5th September 1932, 
which proposes to impose penalties on parties 
to agreements pledging the labour of children 
and on persons knowingly employing children 
whose labour has been pledged. The Bill was 
referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee 
of the House and the Committce presented 
their Report on the 19th September 1932, 
They introduced an important modification in 
the Bill by providif~g that ‘“‘an agreement to 
pledge the labour of a child” which is made 
without detriment to a child and not made in 
consideration of any benefit other than reasonable 
wages to be paid for the child’s services, and 
terminable at not more than a week’s notice 
will not be an agreement within the meaning 
of the definition of such an agreement. At the 
moment of writing it is possible that the second 
reading of the Bill will be taken up at the 
Budget session of the Assembly which began 
on the 6th February. 


Employers’ Liability (Re: “Common Em- 
ployment” and “Assumed Risk’”),—At 
page 315 of their Report, the Commission 
recommend that a measwie should be cnacted 
abrogating for all workmen the defcnus of 
‘“common employment” and “ assumed risk” 
in civil suits for damages arising out of employ - 
ment. Persons injured by accident may have a 
remedy by a suit for damages against their 
employer in the civil court, and it has been 
suggested that the law there applicable is 
inequitable because two defences may be evolved 
by the employe: fo defeat claims which he 
should justly be called upon to meet. One is the 
defence of ‘‘common employment” by which 
anemployer can plead that an accident was duc 
to the default of a fellow-workman and the 
other is the d-fence of ‘‘ assumed risk’’ by 
which an employcr is not liable for injury 
caused to workmen through the ordinary 
risks of employment, and a workman is pre- 
sumed to have assumed risks which were 
apparent when he entered upon his occupation 
When the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was first introduced, it had, in addition to 
the provisionsfor workmen's compensation, 
clauses designed to abrogate these defence 
in certain cases; but the Joint Select Committee 
of the Legislature deleted the clauses in ques- 
tion, apparently because they were not satisfied 
that the doctrines, which were derived from 
the British Common Law, would be accepted 
by Indian courts. They observed at the same 
time that if the doctrines in question were #0 
accepted and were regarded as inequitable, they 
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should be removed for all workmen and not companies or by otheremployers They stated 
for the limited classes to which the Workmens that in a number of instances brought to their 
Compensation bill was to apply ‘Theie 1s notice land suitable for the development of 
little evidence to show that the cxisting yosition housing schemes had been held at ransom by 
gives rise to hardship but it 1s yossible that the owncrs and that fantastic values were 
suits ire not pursued berause of thc admitted placed uyon it a9 the result of the construction 
ambiguity of the law andthe Roval Commision ot factories and other industrial concerns in the 
are of the opinion thit as the dectences in niizghbourhood Jhe provision of adequate 
question are inequitable thcre is need for housing for workmen 1s one of the urgent needs 
ensuring that thcy cannot be mvoked Lhe of industry and the present Bill seeks to give 
majority recommend that a measuie for this ¢f{ et to that recommendation 
pe ieee now be enactcd and De a 
might follow the lines of the clauses delete Hours of Work of Dock Labourers — 
re ee pa should of course be appli able phere is prcsent no legal restriction on the 
O all workmen hours of work of dock labour in India and the 
‘Lhe Government of India inthe Department Royal Commission who examined this question 
of Industries and Labourissucd a cucular Ietter recommended that the normal daily hours 
dated the 3rd February 1932 addiessed to all prescribed by law should be fixed at nine and 
Local Governments of Governors Provinces and that overtime should be allowed up to a maxi 
the Chief Commissioners of DiJhi and Ayme1 , Muin of three additional hours on any one day, 
Merwara on the subject the Government of overt me being pad for at 334 percent over 
India point out that the two main objections OTdinaly rates The Government of India 
takcn by the majority of the Sclect Committee have not been able to arrive at any definite 
to the proposal wee (1) that if was cone lusions regarding the practicability of 
uncertain that the Courts would accept the controlling thc hours of work in the present 
difenees which the doctrines were designed to conditions of dock labour in India and feel a 
Temove and (2) that if the defences wor ditheulty as to the form which the noc ssary 
inequitable they should be removed for all k eylition should take if the recommc ndations 
workmen and not only for sp ecified class ae finally acccy ted They therefore addicssc da 
the lattcr objectaon in tharopmon 15 met cnHcular letter im November 1932 to Jocal 
by the Commissions proposal Asicgards th = (ovcnments whe control Ports major 01 minor 
former they state that the cases of the kind asking them to examine the question and to 
to which the proposed law would be applicable furnish the Governnent of India with their 
are naturally rum but that inthe only reported .uws The Government of India have pointed 
case which they have been able to trace (9 4 | out in their circular letter thit if the necess iry 
J J 173) the doctrine of Common em loymcnt legislition takes the form of an amendment or an 
was unhesitatingly applied Jhe Govcinment amphfication of the Ind an Ports Act 1908 it 
of India Incline to the oj mion that the dcf navs Would bestrammy, the scope of the Act thereby 
in question a1 inequitable and they are th reforc ad that ifit be framed as «separate Act there 
not disposed to attach much woght to the fact would be difhculties in the use of the term 
they atc seldom hkely to be invoked or to any — employer ind ir framing penal sections 
remaining doubt that therc mav be 1s to the They ire disposed to the view that the most 
radin ss of the Courts to appl them Ihe suitable method of giving statutory effect to the 
clarification of the law would in itsclf be im recommendations would be to amend the 
their vicw an advantage and they ac Indiin Factories Act on the analogy of the 
disposed to fivour legislation on thc lincs | actory and Work hop Act 1901 of the United 
proposed by the Commission Ihc Govcrnment Kingdom expinding the scope of the term 
of India however requested thit Focal Gevern = factory so 15 to include doch, wharf 
ment should considci the possiinlity of imitmgz quay ete 
the sco. of the law so 1s fo exclude all workmen 
covercd by the Workmens Comyensition Act The circular letter of the Government of 
or uternatnciy, to clude only such of those India also ruses the question of minimum age 
wolkmen who arc im ieceipt of more than tor the employment of children in ports As 4 
Rs 300 per month The 1c phes forwarded by result of the consideration given to the Wash 
the local Governments on the subject are und ngzton Convention fixmg the minimum ge for 
the consideration of the Govcltnme nt of Ind11 a4dmi sion of children fo industrial employment, 
the Indian J cgislature passed in Act mm 1922 
Amendment ef the Land Acquisition Act, moiking it obligatory on the Jocil Government 
1894-——4A Bill turther to amend the Jand to frime ruks undet the Indian Ports Act of 
Acquisition Act 1894, for ccifuin purposcs was 1908 protubitin? the employment of children 
infioduced mm the Jegislative Assembly on the under the 1ze ot 12 years — wpon the handling of 
12th September 1932 It was decided durm  szoois at prets jetties landing plices wharves 
the debate that the Bill should be cuculited for quays dochs warehouses and sheds *> This 
purposs of eliciting opinion thereon ‘The enactment did not prevent clildien below the 
Government of India accordingly cuculatcd prescribed aze being employed on the waterside 
a Bill fot opinion to all Local Governments of the ship is it was not clear whether the Act 
the Administrations under ovrot Tegislitive prohibited such employment or not Ihe matter 
Asscmbly Dc partment lettcr datcd the 24th was put beyond doubt by asubsequent amending 
September 1932 ‘The Bill as based on the Act which covered all employment 1. handhng 
proposal of the Roval Commission on Tudian of goods im amy port subject to tlis Act” 
Labour that the Tand Acquisition Act be so Ihe Royal Commission considered that work 
amended as toenahbk land to be acquned when of this kind 1s not suitable for children and 
it is intended for the housing of lahour eithcr by 1 syctem of half time working is not 
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practicable. They therefore recommended that received by the Commission goes to show that 
the minimum age should be raised to 14 years. the level of indebtedness in terms of wages is 
The Government of India are provisionally in higher among railway servants than among 
agreement with this recommendation and also industrial employees as a whole. The Com- 
with another which suggests that the enforce- mission, therefore, recommended that the 
ment of these provisions should be entrusted salary and wages of every workmen receiving 
to the factory inspection staff. They have, less than Rs. 300 a month be exempted entirely 
however, requested the Local Government to from the possibility of attachment. If, on 
furnish their views on the questions raised after examination, there are found to be objections to 
consulting the interests concerned. applying this exemption to every one employed 
on 2 salary less than Rs. 300 a month, the Com- 
Exemption of Salaries and Wages from mission consider that the definition of workman 
Attachment.—The Royal Commission have! in the Workmen’s Compensation Act might be 
made several recommendations in connexion ‘suitable. 
with the indebtedness of the industrial works 
and have suggested various methods not only The Government of India in the Department 
for reducing such indebtedness but also to of Industries and Labour issued a circular letter 
protect the workers from unnecessary ‘harass- dated the 25th November 1932 to all Local 
ment in the matter of the repayment of their Governments and Administrations inviting an 
debts. Their first recommendation in this expression of their views on the subject. The 
connexion refers to the recovery of debts; Government of India are of opinion that the 
through employers. The Commission state ; Commission were disposed to favour the grant 
that under the Civil Procedure Code it is | of such exemption to all persons receiving less 
possible for a money-lender to secure the attach- \than Rs. 300 a month, and they, therefore, 
ment of the wages of any one who is not a, consider that it is desirable to review the ques- 
labourer or a domestic servant and they under- ‘ions generally, and not solely with regard to 


stand that the majority of workers in industry 
would not be regarded as labourers within the 
meaning of the Act. But in respect of certain 
classes of employers, particularly railway 
servants and the servants of local authorities, 
the law allows the money-lender to use the 
employer as his debt collector to a much larger 
extent. In such cases it is possible to attach 
half of ah employee’s salary or the amount by 
which that salary exceeds twenty rupees a 
month whichever is less. 
employers are required to make similar recoveries 
although the legality of this is doubtful. Thus 
in the case of an employee in receipt of a regular 
salary, the money-lender can secure on order 
directing the railway administration to hand 
over, month by month, a large part of the 
employee's salary until the whole decree has 
been covered—a period which extends in some 
cases to years rather than months. The com- 
parative security of raiiway service further 
increases the attraction of the railway servant 
for the money-lender, and all the evidence 
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In some cases private | forests deserves examination. 


Replies to their letter 
were asked to be submitted by the lst April 
1933. 


Extension of Workmen’s Compensation to 
Agriculture and  industry——In their recom- 
mendation No. 234, the Royal Commission 
suggested that the question of the inclusion of 
persons employed by the larger agricultural 
employers and of those employed in reserved 
The Government 
of India addressed a circular letter dated the 
21st December 1931 to all Local Governments 
and Administrations inviting their views on the 
subject after consulting the interests concerned. 
Replies were requested by the 1st June 1932. 
In the light of the replies received, the Govern- 
ment of India arrived at the conclusion that no 
action is desirable at present on the question of 
the inclusion in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of persons employed by the larger agricul- 
tural employers. The proposal for the inclusion 
of fresh employees is still under consideration. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
ue of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world. The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Office 
which gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country :— 


** 38,000,000 agricultural work (excluding 
peasant proprietors); 141,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc., a figure second 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; 
o¥er 20,000,000 workers in industries, 
including cottage industries, mines and 


transport ; railway mileage in excess of 
ra every country except the United 
ates.”’ 


The figures for the 1931 Population Census for 
India show that the number of Agriculturai 
Labourers has increased to nearly 314 million. 
This figure excludes cultivating owners (27 
million), Cultivating Tenants (34 million) 
Landlords (3} million) and others (6$ million), 
The number of earners plus working dependants. 
in Industry, Trade, Transport and Mines amounts 
to twenty six millions. Nearly eleven Million 
persons are employed as domestic servants. 
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The latest figures for the numbers employed in factories are those available in the All-India 
Report for Factories for 1931, which are reproduced in Summary Form in the tables given 
below :— 


Growth of Factortes. 


Average Daily 
Year. Number of I'actories. Number of 
Persons Employed. 


(O22 tes. ak, oe ee mS es St 5144 1,361,002 
TOSS ele es ee 5,985 1,409,173 
1094 ut. ce: «CR RE. 6,406 1,455,592 
1925 ba. . kes. ing 6,926 1,494,958 
1026 i ee. 3 7,251 1,518,391 
TOO? ac, 4% dies’ Ai) GM cme. os 7,515 1,533,382 
1098: cs, Sh. 2a ah oe Gea 7,863 1,520,315 
1020; se ee. 8,129 1,553,169 
1080 Se on. ad hd, > de cy 8,148 1,528,302 
1031: ie ek, wc 8.143 1,438,487 


Age and Sex Distribution of Factory Labour. 














Year. | Men. | Women. Children. | Total. 
1922 es as 1,086,457 206,887 | 67,658 1,361,002 
1923 ., i. 1,113,508 221.045 74,620 1,409,173 
1924 ., — su 1,147,729 235,332 72,531 1,455,592 
1925... eis es 1,178,719 247,514 68,725 1,494,958 
1926 ae 1,208,628 249,669 60,094 1,518,391 
1927 - 1,222,662 253,158 57,562 1,533,382 
1928 ee 1,216,471 252,933 50,911 1,520,315 
1929 . 1,249,165 257,161 46,843 1,533,169 
1930 a 1,225,425 254,905 37,972 1,528,302 
1931 : ' 1,378,372 231,183 26,9382 1,331,487 
Statistics for 1931. (1) By Provinces, 
Average Daily 
Province. Number of Factories. Number of 
Persons Employed. 
Madras 7 <5 Si ete “a Be 1,470 1,37,377 
Bombay ie Ye és ic ia ane 1,541 3,81,349 
Bengal es si os a - ae 1,471 4,80,439 
United Provinces .. as - - a 424 93,223 
Punjab or) en: ee eS ee 506 44,729 + 
Burma - ee 26 : a Me. 947 90,812 
Bihar and Orissa a... - a2 be, - 280 63,959 
Central Provinces and Berar bee a - 734 64,386 
Assam oe 2 ee wh rv nd 622 43,386 
North-West Frontier Province .. a4 ne 26 1,090 
Baluchistan .. ei ae bie a aes 10 1,731 
Ajmer-Merwara st. oe 8 ky 40 18,791 
Delhi ae ee Aue 6 e 45 12,472 
Bangalore and Coor 6 bes a - 27 2,743 
Total sed 8,143 1,431,487 
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Statistics for 193] 


Class of Conccrns 


Govcrnment and Iocal Fund Facto1les 
rerxtiles 

Cotton (Sprnniny and Wearing) 

Jute Mills 
Engine: ring 

Raviway Workshops 


Mincrals and Metals 

food, Drink and Lobicco 

Chemicals and Dycs ctc 

Papcr 1nd Printing 

Proccsses relating to zlass wood and stone 
Proce: sses conn ctud with Skins and hidcs 
Gins and Presses 

Misccllancous 


Jotul 


For the first time since the public ition of the | Lact ites 


above stitistics the figuies tor the numba 
ot futorics and the persons cmployed arc 
classified according to perennial and seisonil 


Migration of Labour 


(2) By Classes of Concerns 


Avcrage Daily 
Nuinber of 
Pc rsons Limployed 


Number of kactories 








352 130 081 
472 666 434 
302 381 205 
49 276 530 
614 128 050 
v0 o3 215 
120 47 781 
o 084 178 274 
437 47 368 
305 30 121 
dsb4 33 906 
33 ) 028 

2 204 156 445 
> 7 999 

8 143 1,431 487 


In 1931 the total numbcr of peren 
niu factories amounted to 3 7387 with 1 143 964 
workers ind the number of Sscasonal factories 
wumountcd to 4 406 with 287 523 workcrs 


MIGRATION. 


(The Lditors of the Indvan Year Bool reyret that it was not possible to revese thas secteon an the 


light of the 1931 Census asthe All Indu 


final Census Report and the majority of the Provincial 


Census Reports were not acarlable when we went to Press ) 


The industrial centres in India are not able 
to supply the ecessary labour that 1s required 
for Industrial undertakings and there Js conse 
quently a considerable amount of migration 
from other parts of India to such centres ‘lhe 
extent of this migration 1s given In detail) in 
Chapter III, Vol I, Report of the Census of 
India tor 1921, as follows — The labour 
reserves are found chiefly among the lower 
classes of the centre and south of the country 
The centre supplies the tea plantations and 
mining industiies of the Lastern provinces, 
the south meets the southern industria] demand, 
and the bulk of the Burmah and overseas 
demand, while the more technical industries 
in the cities of the Western provinces are sup- 
plied chiefly from the neighbouring agricultural 
tracts ’’ 


Among those provinces and States which 
attract a larger number of emigrants from other 
provinces and States are Assam, Bengal, Burma, 
Bombay, Mysore, Central Provinces and Berar, 
and Punjab and Delhi According to the 1921 
Census there were nearly a million and a quarter 
immigrants 1n Assam as against 75,000 emigrants 
In Bengal there were more than a million and 
three-fourths Immigrants as against about a 
quarter of a miulion emigrants Bomba 
gained a little over a million but sent out 568,000 
to the other provinces The population figures 
for Central Provinces and Berar and Punjab 
and Delhishows a number of immigrants amount- 
ing to more than 600,000 in each case The 
number of emigrants from the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar amounted to a little more 
than 400,000 and from Punjab and Delhi to 


half a million In all these cases industrial 
and other employers were not able to recruit 
their requirements from their own territories 
Ihe position, however, 3s vastly different in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, the United Pro 
vinces, Madras, Rajputana and to @ small 
extent Hyderabad (Deccan) The number of 
emigrants from Bihar and Orissa amounted to 
nearly two million as against 387,000 immigrants 
with a net loss of over a million and a half to 
the province In the case of the United Pro- 
vinces there were 1,400,000 emigrants as against 
a little over 400,000 immigrants with a net 
loss of nearly a million Madras lost nearly 
a quarter of a millon and Rajputana 625,000 


Within the Provinces—It 18 neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district. 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but 11 may be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force. 


In Bombay, according to the Census Report 
for the year 1921 the percentage of the tota! 


y population which had actually been born in 


the City has steadily declined at each census 
In 1872 the percentage of the persons born in 
Bombay to total population was 31 1, in 1891 
25, in 1911 19 6 and 1n 1921,16 An important 
point, however, to remember in considering 
these figures 13 the fact that, whenever possible, 
workers send their wives to their native places 
for purposes of confinement. Many of those 


Migration 


returned tn the Census as having been born 
outside the city are not really fresh immigrants 
in the strictest sense of the term because they 
are the off spring of the parents already residing 
in the city According to the figures given in 
the 1921 Census Report for the numbers 
of immigrants into Bombay city it is 
seen that 235,566 or 20 per cent of a 
total population of 1,175,914 came from the 
Ratnagir1 District Poona district supphed 
89,231, Kathiawar 72,435 and Satara 65,953 
Among the provinces which contribute to the 
population of Bombay City the United Pro 
vinces comes first with 70,911 The sex ratio 
1s Only 525 females to 1,000 males as compared 
with a ratio in the Presidency as a whole of 
919 females to 1,000 males ‘Lhe figure of 520 
for Bombay City may be compared with the big 
non Industrial city of Poona where the figure 
18 912 In a recent enquiry made by the La 
bour Office into the length of service of mil] 
workers which covered 1,400 millhands it was 
found that not one of them had been born in 
Bombay City, 63 per cent were born in the 
Konkan and 27 per cent im the Deccan, the 
reinainder coming from different parts of the 
country 


Certain figures regarding birthplaces of the 
workers 1n Ahmedabad were obtained during 
the Family Budget investigation conducted 
there by the Labour Office in the year 1926 
These figures together with those obtained at 
the Census of 1921 and enquiries made from 
Mill Officers and the Labour Union officials at 
Ahmedabad show that the cotton mill workers 
of Ahmedabad come from different places in 
the proportion of 20 per cent from the City 
itself, 25 per cent from the Ahmedabad district 
excluding the City, 20 per cent from Baroda 
State, 10 per cent from Rajputana, 10 per cent 
from the Gujarat Division excluding the above 
5 per cent each from Kathiawar, the Deccan 
and the Konkan combined, and from other 
places including the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, Madras, etc 


In Sholapur the labour force is mainly local 
and it 1s immigrant to a very small extent 
The figures collected as a result of the Family 
Budget Enquiry conducted by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay 1n that 
centre in the year 1925 show that 60 per cent 
of cotton mu]] workers in the City were born in 
Sholapur, 32 per cent.in the Deccan and about 
8 per cent in the rest of India 


Calcutta, like Bombay, rehes on imported 
labour But the 1mported labour there does 
not come from the same province asin Bombay 
butfrom other provinces This 18 mainly due 
to three reasons Firstly, the fertility, of the land 
in Bengal, secondly the immobility of labour 
and lastly the aversion of the average Bengalec 
to factory work 


The Census figures of 1921 show that just 
less than a quarter of the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Cossipore, Maniktolah, Tollygunge, the South 
Suburbs, Garden Reach, and Howrah were 
born in the city while rather less than a quarter 
or 22 25 per cent. were born in the neighbour- 
ing are as of 25-Parganas and Howrah, and that 
rather more than half were born further afield. 
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Neurly 35 per cent came from other provinces 
Bihar and Orissa supplied nearly one 1n five, 
and the United Provinces one in ten of the 
total population ot the City 183 females 
accompanied every 1,000 males from Bihar 
and Orissa, 327 to 1,000 from the United Pro- 
vinces and 813 females to every 1,000 males 
from Madras In the other mill towns of 
Bengal only about one fifth of the total popu 
lation was born in the area surrounding the 
towns In Titagarh, a compact manufactur- 
Ing area, no less than 90 per cent of the inhab1 
tants were born outside Bengal ‘Lhe figures 
for the number of females to 1,000 males in 
Calcutta were 552 in 1872, 556 1n 1881, 526 in 
1891, 507 in 1901, 475 mn 1911 and 470 1n 1921 
This 1s very largely due to the influx of single 


male workers who have left thew families 
behind 


The position of Jamshedpur in many respects 
IS unique In India What was a dense jungle 
a little more than twenty years ago 1s DOW a 
town of over 100,000 inhabitants and a great 
Industrial area The lata Iron and Steel 
Company Limited 1s not only an employer of 
labour, but 1s also landlord and provides Mum 
cipal services Lhe operatives in the Iron and 
Steel works are drawn from every province 
of India and from a very large number of dis 
tricts On the 5th July 1929 out of a total 
labour force of 15,917 persons employed, 5,190 
came from all districts in Bihar and Orssa, 
3,810 from the United Provinces, 2,076 from 
Bengal, 1,327 from the Central Provinces, 
1,482 trom the Punjab and the North West 
Frontier Province, 839 from Madras, 319 from 
Bombay, 275 from Assam and 221 from inde- 
pendent States and foreign countries 


In the Jharia coalfields a committee appointed 
in 1917 found that 15 per cent of colliery 
labour was settled and that most of it was 
Santali labour, 75 per cent came for weeks or 
months together and lived in Dhewras provided 
at the mines, and that there was no sign of a 
labour force divorced from agriculture coming 
into existence 


Cawnpore, the principal industria] town of 
the United Provinces, 18 In a@ very curloUs 
position It not only imports labour for 
the various industries which are to be found 
there, but also exports 1t to surrounding dis- 
tricts and to other provinces Any shortage 
of labour that 1t experiences 18 satisfled from 
the densely populated districts which surround 
the city 


The mobility of Indian labour 18 of consider- 
able advantage to the agriquitural population 
as it helps to relieve the increasing pressure on 
the land In Jndia the movement of labour 
between province and province is entirely 
unrestricted by Government with the exception 
of the movement of labour from certain pro- 
vinces to eight districts in Assam, mz , Lakhim- 
pur, Sibsagar, Nowgong, Darrang, Kamrup, 
Golpara, Cachar and Sylhet These districts 
are known as labour districts and under the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act No VI of 
1921 as amended by Act XI of 1908, Act VIII 
of 1915, Act XI of 1915, Act XXXVIITI of 1920 
(Devolution Act) and Act XXXI of 1927, the 
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provinces of Madras, Bengal, the United Pio- 
vinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam can, by notification in the Jocal 
official Gazette, ‘prohibit all persons from 
recruiting, engaging, inducing or assisting any 
native of India or any specified class of natives 
of India to emigrate from the whole or any 
specified part of the province to any labour 
district or any specified portion of any labour 
district, cither absolutely or otherwise than in 
accordance with such of the provisions of the 
Act as may be specified.” 


The following are the main types of migration 
of Indian Labour :— 


(1) Casual migration consisting of move- 
ments between adjacent villages ; 


(2) Temporary movements of labour on 
works of construction or by exigencies 
of trade or the stress of famine, busi- 
ness journeys, pilgrimages, ete. ; 


(3) Periodic migration owing to the seasonal 
demands for agricultural labour; 


(4) Semi-permanent migration when the 
inhabitants of one place migrate to 
another for trade, but return at inter- 
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vals to their native place where they 
sometimes even leave their famllies 
and spend their declining years; and 


(5) Permanent migration where economic 
or other reasons have caused a perma- 
uent displacement of population. 


In the first three cases the emigrants invari- 
ably return to their villages. In the fourth 
and fifth cases the majority of workers returp 
for a short visit after two or three years, but 
there is a considerable minority which has 
settled down at the industrial centres in which 
they have worked. Evidence is, however, 
overwhelming that owing to the home loving 
character of the Indian worker he seldom or 
never breaks his contact with his village home. 
The number of workmen of rural origin who 
have severed their connexion with their village 
and with agriculture is very small and is usually 
confined to such skilled workers as have left 
their homes permanently to settle in the import- 
ant centres of factory industry. As the large 
majority of workers return home annually or 
biennially there is little disturbance of family 
life, except in the case of Assam where thé 
system of recruitment now in force directly 
encourages the importation of familles, and 
women are almost aS numerous as men in the 
residential labour population on the tea estates. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject, 


Recruitment. excevt in the case of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates. The difficulties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
labourer, and (3) to the inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 


The contractor is scnt out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. He 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted- 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not infrequently 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation by 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
the peasant in a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements, which are absent in 
the village. The essence of the system is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
labourer in order to enable him to free himself 
from his pecuniary difficulties, The contractor 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amount of 
the advance together with the interest, which is 
generally calculated at an exorbitant rate. 
Generally, the employers do not dea! directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor. 
The latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 

the Oentral Provinces, however, it is reported | 
that labour is actually purchased from private 


contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 


The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the payment of advances, 
which however are Made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours. He is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them. Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion. On the other hand, it does not infrequently 
happen especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
thatthe Sardar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they imagined. 
It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 


The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of recruit- 
ment which is gradually gaining in importance 
overthe other two methods. ‘The news of the very 
much highenrates of wages paid in towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous as he hasno idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment. 


Recrusiment of Labour 


The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his explol 
tation an easy matter The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits He also acts as a money lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer It would appear therefore that educa 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them 


In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour 1s recruited by means of Sardars The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the lubour brought by him forms his 
gang He has to pay the labour bucksheesh 
khoraki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 
from the contractor or from the Companv 
concerned At the Bhowra colliery advances 
varying from Its 3 to Rs 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work The Sardar obtams remuncration 
for his services in various ways Sometimes 
he 1s paid a commission and a salary but gene 
rally he is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working im his gang 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pies per tub 
raised In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as thev are called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers 


The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
und employed Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements are selected 
by the officer in charge No outside recruit 
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ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications bemg 
required and no applicants being avaiable, the 
post 18 advertised in a few leading newspapers 


The methods adopted by different Indian 
railwavs for the recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those which obtain 
in other industries In the case of workshop- 
men a trade test 1s genetally given and 1n every 
case & medical examination has to be gone 
through Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Railways The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship ip 
most cases are similar 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour has 
made several recommendations with regard to 
the employment of the fictory worker for the 
guidance ot employeesin general Wereproduce 
below some of the more importint of these 
recommendations — 


(a) Jobbers shoull be excluded from the 
engagement anil dismiss il of labour 


(b) Whenever the scale cf the factory 
permits 1t a Labour Officer should be appointed 
directly under the General Manager His 
main functions shoull be in regarl to engage 
ments dismissals and discharge 


(c) Where it is not possible to appoint 2 
whole time Libour Officer the “Wo iazer of 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control of enzagements an 1 dismissals 


(2) Kmployers Associations in co operation 
with trade unions shoul! alopt 2 common 
policy to stamp out bribery 


(e) Where women are engigel m substantial 
numbers at leist one educitel woman should 
be appomtel m char,e of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory 


(f) Workeis should b  encourazed to apply 
for definite periols of levve wd should go 
with « promisc that on their return at the 
proper time they will be able to resume their 
old work Whencver possible an allowance 
shoul 1 be given to the worker who goes on leave 
aiter approve l service 


RECRUITMENT FOR ASSAM. 


The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 1901 | 
was designed mainly to regulate the recruitment | 
and engagement of indentured labour It 
had not beem possible for some jears for any 
worker in Assam to be subjected to a penal 
contract and in consequence of this and other 
changes the law became cutirely unsuited to 
present conditions Attempts were mad by 
amending Acts in 1908 1915 and 1927 to adapt 
the Act to meet altering conditions Sub 
stantial parts of the original Act were repealed 
and large numbers of rules framed in an en- 
deavour to use the Act to regulate the recruit 
ment of emigrants who arc subject to no inden 
ture These changes proved madequate and 
they made the law exremely confused Targe 
ea of the surviving provisions of the Act 

came completely ineffective and thos 
provisions which were operative were open to 
weighty ,riticiams 


During the years 1926 1928 the Government 
of India carried on consultations with the Local 
Governments in regard to amcnding the law 
governing recrultm« nt of labour for the Assam 
tea gardens In the meiowhil. the Royal 
Commission on Jabour had been appointed and 
they collectid a large amount of evidence on 
the subj ct the Commission recommended the 
rplacem nt of th existing legislation by a 
nw nactm nt and suggested that the power 
conferred by section 3 of the Assam Labour 
ani Lmigration Act of 1)01 to prohibit recruit 


mont 2: Assam In particular localities should be 
withd w smmedtatel hey recommended 
that the n v Act should provide (a) that no 


assisted emigrants from controlled areas should 
be forward d to the Assam tea gardens except 
through a depot maintamed either by the 
fea Industry or by suitable groups of employers 
and approved by the Local Government or by 
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such authority a5 1t may appoint (b) that the 
Government of India should have power to 
frame ruls regaiding tiansit arrangements 
in particular for the layinz down of certain 
prescribed routcs to Assim and for the main 
tenantc of depots at neccesary intervals and (c) 
that in the event of the recrudescencc of abusce 
Government should have power to reimtroduce 
mm any arca the  prombition of reciuitmcnt 
otherwisc than by m ane of licenscd garden 
serdars and hiccnsed recruiters Another 
recommendation of the Commission was that 
the Assam Labour Board should be abolished 
and in its place the Government of India should 
appoint a Protector of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from 
other Provinces With regard to the qucstion 
of repatriation The Commission recommended 
that every future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden should have thc 11ight after the first 
thrce years to be repatriated at his employers 
expence and that the Protector should be 
empowered to repatriate a garden worker at the 
expense of the employer within one year of his 
arrival if it 1s found n cesgary on the ground 
of health unsuitability ot the work to his 
personal capacity or for other sufficient reason 


The Government of India framed 1 Bull called 
the Jea Districts Lmgirant Jabouw Jill based 
mainly on the recommendations of tht Com 
mission but with variations in respect of mino1 
details She Bill was introduccd in the IT egisla 
tive Assembly on the llth March 1932 and was 
cuculated to all J ocal Governmcnts for opinion 
It was then rcfcrred to a select Committee who 
presented their Report to thc Assembly on the 
5th September 1932 ‘Lhe Bill was amcnded by 
the select Committce was passed by the Indian 
J egislature in Sc ptcmber 1932 and receive d the 
assent of the Governor General on the &th 
October 1932 The new Act came into operation 
from the Ist April 1933 


The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 
1932, extends to the whole of british India 
including the Southal Parganas and repcals 
the Assam Jabou1 and L igration Act 1901 
and the subsequent amending Acts The 
first object of the Act 1s to make 1t possible 
on the one hand to evereise all the control over 
the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam Ica Gardens as mav bu 
justified and required by the intercsts of emi 
grants and potcntial emigrants and on the 
other hand to cnsur that no restrictions are 
imposed which are not justified Iocal Govern 
ments are empowered subject to the control 
of the Government of India to impose contic] 
over the forwarding of assisted emigrants 
(Chapter III) or over both th>ir recruitment and 
their forwarding as occasion may dictate 
(Chapters Til and IV) kmployers will be 
prevented from recruiting otherwise than bv 
means of certificated garden sirdars ot licensed 
recruiters It 1s made unlawful to assist persons 
under 16 to emigrate unless they are accompained 
by their parents or guardians With regaid to 
the question of repatriation (Chapter IT), every 
emigrant labourer, on the expiry of a period of 
three years from the date of his entiy into 
Agsam, will have the right of repatriation as 
against the employer employing him at such ex 
piry (Section 7), and any emigrant labourer who 
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before the expiry of three years from his entry 
into Assam 1s dismissed by his employer other- 
wise than for wilful and serious misconduct 
will also have the right of repatriation (Section 
8(1) It will also be possible to claim repatria 

tion within three years in the event of the 
emigiant tauing in health not being provided 
with suitable work or having his wazes unjustly 
withheld or for any othc1 sufhcient cause 
(Section 10 (1)) furthor repatriation can be 
ordcred at any time by a criminal court In the 
cast of a labourcr who has been assaulted by 
the employcr or by his agent (Section 11) 

Where an employer fails to make all the neces 

Sary arrangements tor the repatriation of a 
labourer working under him within fifteen davs 
from the date on which a right of repatriation 
arises to an emigrant labourer the controlle1 
may direct the employer concerned to despatch 
such lybourcr and his family or to pay him 
such compensation as may be prescribed 
within such pe11lod as the Controller may fix 
(Sections 13 and 15) 


Scction 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
appointment of a Controller of Cmigrants with 
some staff and possibly one or more Deputy 
( ontroliers for supervising the general adminis 
tration of the system which the Act seeks to 
establish and the chargcs are to bo met from 
an annual cess called the MKmigrant Labour 
cess which shall be levicd at such rate not 
xeceding Rs 9 per each cmigrant as the 
Governor Gen ralin Council may by a notifica 
tion inthe Gazette of India  dctermine for 
‘ach year of levy 


The provisions of the Act are intended to 
apply only to emigration for work on tea planta 
tions in the cight specified districts mn Assam in 
the first instance but power 1s retained to 
xtend its application to other industrics and 
to other districts in Assam 1f necessary (Section 
38) 


Latest Statistics The Annual Report on 
the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 1932 has been 
published The Report shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
49 857 as against 50 555 in the previous year 
The average of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult recruit fell in 25 and rose in 
3 agencies aS compared with the preceding 
year No cases occurred in which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or indis 
creet in the matter of giving advances to sirdars 
The total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences 1n connexion with recruitment was 
32 as compared with 69 in the previous year 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was elght annas per head during 1931 32 The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs 26,721 8 0 


Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry —In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion have instructed all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour instead 
of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers The introduction of a system for 

roviding Discharge Certificates to operatives 
eaving service has also been recommended, 
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Tre certificates are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in al] 
cases of recruitment the men presenting them 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates Notices are to be 
posted at all mulls stating (a) that all persors 
will be engaged by the Manager or by the head 
of the department concerned and (0) that any 


ABSENTEEISM AND 


Though there 1s meagre statistical mformation 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than his prototvpe in other countrics 
He has yet to get himeelf thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he finds 
himself The reasons for his ibsence are not 
alwiys connected with his love’ of rest 
hut in Many cases absence 1s due to causcs 
beyond his control such as sickness domestic 
difficulties etc The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work hive been 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing 


The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of abscnt 
workers and came te the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 duys off every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weckhs every 
year In addition he receives the weekly 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indiin holidavs during 
the year The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and 1t ws urged 1n evidence 
before them that the efficicncy of libour 1n 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the hizh per 
centage of absentecism among the operatives 
The Board came to the conclusion thit Ahmeda 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism both in 1cspect ofa 
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heads of departments, assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed 


Several groups of mulls are considering the 
possibility of employing labour officers who will 
be responsible for the direct recruitment of 
|labour and for welfare work generally. 


LABOUR TURNOVER 


low rate throughout the year and also of the 

absence of the wide seasonal vanations which 

were apparent in other centres of the textile 

mdustry JIhey thercfore recommended that 
! in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should be 1 general adoption of a svstem 
wready in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department except the 
weaving The Boird sid “The percentage of 
extra men in eich department is not necessanly 
the same but we were given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mull, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent ’ 


The Labour Office of the Government of 
| Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the tertile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 
industry im the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engmeering workshops of the Bombay and 
Kirachi Port Trusts If figures of absenteeism 
for each day durmg iny month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on davs imme 
diitel, tollowinz pay day JLhe following 
tible gives the figwes for purecntage absen 
tccism moi th by month tor the ycar 19382 with 
iwerazes for the whole year tor cotton textile 
mills m four important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency 


PERCENTAGE ABSDNTEEISM IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Month Bombay Ahmedabad Shola pur Broach 
et ap a a Se I er per Ne a 
¥enuary 8 4) 3 70 lo 24 7 83 
February avg 3 04 15 82 9 32 
March 10 04 3 86 16 29 8 54 
April 9 J4 416 16 938 9 lo 
May 10 48 4 22 18 ¢0 t 
ouhe ° 9 30 3 68 16 15 T 
July 8 70 303 12.59 t 
August 8 50 3 61 10 98 ? t 
September 9 03 3 89 13 64 T 
October 8 3h 3 67 ll 74 t 
November 8 57 3 54 13 OL & 67 
December 8 49 3 43 13 83 5 71 

Average for year d 4 3 74 14 69 8 20 


a ee 
es 


Tnformation not available 
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In the hlectrical and Mechanical Departments 
if Railways, absenteeism generally amounts 
from 10 to 11 per cent As in cotton mills, 
absenteeism 18 greater immediately after pay 
day In Raiwiys in Burma absentecism 13 
lower and roughly amounts tc 2 50 per cent 


Labour Turnover —A chirge 13 very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory chaacter he changes his place 
of emplovment very fiequently and that this 
results in a high rate of lsbour turnover There 
is however very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rites of turnover at important industnal centres 
in India In the case of the Lmprebs Mulls 
at Nagpur it has been estimated that since 
1908 the average period of continuous service 
of the employees 1mounted to 7 89 years In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the aver ige duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
fictories1t roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a total number of 3 700 workers engaged 
im the Pench Valley Coal Mines 1t was found 
that 1590 workers were in employment for less 
than a year 650 from 1 to 2 years 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
vears continuous service to their credit In 
the minganese mines m the Central Provinces 
the avcrige duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year One to two years 18 on 
an averace the period of employment of workers 
in the Lata Iron and Steel Works The total 
labour turnover during normal working for the 
three ycars 1929 1926 and 1927 in the sume 
Works amounted to 36 6 percent ,31 3 per cent 
and 24 1 per cent respectively In the Indian 
Cable and Company in Bihar and Ouiss1 how 
ever, skilled labour has remined practically 
unchanged during the last five yeus but the 
uaskilled workers recrwted from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent annuilly In one of the mulls at 
Cawnpore the averazc pcriod of continuous 
service amouted to 8 87 years 


The Labour Office conducted a speual enquiry 
into the length of servicc of cotton mull workers 
In Bombay City in 192728 A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of the Labour Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1 348 


Of the 1348 workers 988 or 73 29 per cent 
were men and 360 or 26 71 per cent were women 


| 
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Nearly 21 per cent of the operatives began 
work in the mulls before the 15th year, 38 per 
cent between the 15th and the 20th year, 82 
per cent between the 20th and the 30th year and 
the remaming 9 per cent jomed the first mull 
after they had attamed the age of 80 


Sixty three per cent of the workers were 
bern in the honkan and 27 per cent inthe Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
country Not a single worker gave his place 
of origi as Bombay City 


About 48 per cent of the workers covered by 
the sample continued 1n the employment of the 
same mill without change 34 per cent served 
in two or three mills and 18 per cent had served 
in 4 or more mills The Inghest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15 The 
cause of leiving the mills was ‘ fur going to 
Native place im 26 per cent cises low wages 
and for bettering prospects in 21 percent cases, 

absenec due to illness in 14 per cent cases 
and retrenchment im 10 per cent cases 
Other causes for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work dismissal, strike resignation, 
etc 


‘Lhe approximate period of total service(includ 
inz the period of non attendance) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37 54 percent cases, 
5 to 10 years in 23 37 per cent cases 10 to 15- 
ycars in 15 88 per cent cases 15 to 20 yearsin 
9 13 per cent cases and more than 20 years in 
14 08 per cent cases The percentages of 
workcrs who had not changed mulls was 67 in the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years service 
In the other service groups the percentage of 
operatives working mm the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45 


The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46 51 per cent cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24 26 per cent cases 10 to 15 
years 1n 13 95 per cent cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7 20 per cent cases In the remaining 8 08 
per cent cases the actual service was More than 
20 years 


A large number of workers in the age groups 
_v 20 and 20-25 had served for a period of less 
shan 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25 30 was between 5 and 
10 years In the age group 30 3v about 30 per 
cent of the workers had servéd for less than 5 
years ind 19 per cent fora perio’ of 6 to 10 
years Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
she number of those falling in each of the first 
ve service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent 


Labour wn Factortes. 
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LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 


The conditions of factory labour until 1915 
were regulated by the Indian Factones Act of 
1881, as amended in 1891. Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Local Govern 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children A mid day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was prombited subject to 
certain exceptions The hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 


a half , their employment between 8 pm and 


5 am was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
in factories worked by shifts The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below the age of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night time was forbidden children below the 
age of 9 were not to be cmployed Provision 
was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc 


The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XIJ of 1911 This Act extended the 
definition of “‘factory’’ so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months 1n the 
year, shortened the hours within which children 
and, a8 a general rule, women might b» employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only 1n the case of cotton 
ginning and pressingfactories It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration ofthe Act The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
introduction of a number of special provisions 
app'icable only to textile factories The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessive 
houis were not worked except 1n textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
restriction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, “‘uo person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be employed 
for more than s1\ hours 1n any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no person may be employed 
before 5-30 am or after 7 pm (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children) 


The Acts now in force —The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911 This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factores Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of gmall factones, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 


Temoval of a diffeultv which had amsen 1n con- 
nection with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday The expemence gained during the 
three years which immediately followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles followed in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance It was not considered 
necessary, therefore to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act butseveral administrative 
difficulties hid arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act—one such difficulty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for intervals 
Local Governments were 1sked 1n June 1925 to 
consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India any difhculties which might have ansen 
in connection with other provisions On 
receipt of their rephes, a conference of Chief 
Inspectors of Factorics was convened The 
conference recommended a number of alterations 
designed by allowing greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
to make for smoother working’ The 
Factories Amendment Act of1926 was therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 
Governments The more important alterations 
effected include the widening of the definition 
of ‘‘factories ’ so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such establishments as Llectrical 
Generating Stations water works etc, the 
prevention of the issue of age certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion even by} men, 1n cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work 1s attended by danger to the operatives, 
a Clearer definition of the penods prescribed for 
intervals of rest and, while still preventing the 
employment of children in two factories on the 
same day the permitting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided that the 
timits for hours of work were not exceeded 


Hours of Work —The Indian Factones Act 
prescribes a daily as well 1s a weekly limit to the 
hours of work 1n factones and provides for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holiday Section 28 
of the Act provides that no person shall be employ- 
ed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one day and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed in 1 factory for more 
than 60 hours 1n anv one week Section 21 
of the Act. makes 1t obligatory for the occupier 
of a factorv to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours, or at the request of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exceeding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked generally With the previ- 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request ot the employees concerned the rest 
interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he is not em- 
ployed for more than 8} hours on each working 
day and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously For children, Section 23 
(c) provides that no child shall be employed 
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tn a factory for more than 6 hoursin any one day 
Section 21 (6) provides that for each child work 
ing more than 54 hours 1n any one day a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour shall be given 
and the period of rest has to be so fixed that no 
child shall be required to work continuously for 
more than 4 hours Sections 23 (b) and 24 (a) 
further proside that no child or woman may be 
employed in any factory before half past five 
o clock 1n the morning or after 7 0 clock in the 
evening Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed 1n such circumstances 
as may be prescribed Under the provisions of 
Section 26 everv Manager of a factory has to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employed in such factory and no person 
is allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours The Governments of Madras 
Bombav the United Provinces the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces are the only Local Govern 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be employed in mote 
than one factory on the same day ‘Lhe rules 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such employment if he 1s satisfied that the 
adults concerned are not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
received the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 ofthe Act In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
seth and the nature of their respective employ 
men 


Proposed Amendment of the Factones Act, 
following the Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour —Th = oyal 
Commission made scveral very important 
recommendations for substantial amend 
ments of the Indian Factories Act 1911 
as amended by the Amending Acts of 1922 
1923 1926 and 1931] firstly tor the reduction 
of the maximum limits of daily and weekly 
hours of work 1n perennial factories and for the 
better regulation of such hours secondly for 
the improvement of working conditions in 
factores and thirdly for a more effective 
observance on the part of the factory owne1s 
of the requirements of the Act The Govern 
ment of India in the De partment of Industries 
and Labour issued a circulir ketter dated the 
10th June 1932 addressed to all J ocal Govern 
ments and Administrations forwarding a draft 
Bill intended to consolidate the present law 
regarding the rm gulation of power using factories 
and incorporating the majority of the Com 
missioners recommcndationgs lhe Commis 
sion also made several suggestions with regard 
to the control of factories not using power 
nearly all of which are at present unregulated 
The Government of India propose a new and 
separate Act in respect of such factories and 
they are at present engaged in drafting a Bill 
covering the Commissioners recommendations 
yn the matter The following are the more 
ymportant additional matters proposed to be 


covered by the consolidating Act — 


(2) A. distinction 1s to be drawn between 
eanonal jand perennial factories, 1¢, thoze 
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working for less than 180 and for more than 
180 days in the year 


(b) Factory Operatives are at present divided 
into two age groups (1) Adults and (2) Children 
we persons over 12 and under 15 years of age 
It 1s now proposed to imtroduce a third age 
gioup of Loung Persons 2e persons over 
thc age of 15 years and under thc age of sateen 
yews who have not been ccrtified as fit for 
idult employment such ‘Young Persons as 
have not been so ccrtified arc to be deemed 
to be children 


(ec) It 1s proposed that the existing maximum 
limits of eli ven hours pcr day and sixty hours 
per week should continuc to be observed 1n the 
eisc of s% asonal factories and that the maximum 
homs of work to be permitted in the case of 
works in perennial factories should be reduced 
to ten hours per day ind 54 hours per week 
subject to the proviso thit persons employ d 
on work necessitating continuous production 
for technic i] reisons 1nd persons whose work 
1s required for the manufacture or supply of 
articles of prime necessity which must be made 
or supplicd «very day may be employed for not 
morc than 56 hours in any one weck subject 
to the condition that they shall not he employed 
for more than 108 hours in any fortnight The 
maximum hours of work permitted in the case 
of children 1s five hours per diy both in seasonal 
and im yrennial factorics 


(2?) The Pall proposes to mtroduce into the 
Act for the first time the principle of spread 
over 2v¢@ the limitation of the period of the 
number of consecutive hours during which the 
duly limits of hours of work may be avaikd 
ot by the owner or an occupier ofa factory The 
spread ovcr im the case of adults 1s to limited to 
thirtcen consecutive hours and m the case of 
children to seven ind 1% half consecutive hours 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
inevery twenty four hours in the cise of adults 
must include the hours between 10 pm and 
5am in the case of women and of persons over 
fiftecn and under sixteen years of age ‘The 
continuous period of sexteen and a half free 
hours in the case of children must include the 
hours between 7 pm and 530am_ 18 at 
pre sent 


(e) The existing provisions wth regard to 
the control of artificial humidification are to le 
expanded by presenibing serious discomfort 
tothe operatives asa further criterion in addition 
to mjury to health and the Bill also proposes to 
give power to Local Governments to authorise 
an Inspector to call upon Managers of factories 
to carry out specific mcasures for increasing the 
cooling power of the air where hr is of the 
opmion that it 1s at times insufficient to secure 
operatives aginst danger to health or serious 
discomfort provided that the cooling power 
can be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unrea 
sonable under the circumsance 


(f) With regard to welfare the Bill includes 
provisions for the maimtenance of (1) a sufficient 
and suitable supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed 1n processes involving 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious substances , 
(2) adequate shelters for rest m factories em 
ploying more than 250 persons , rooms reserve 
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for the use of children of women employed 
m factories employing more than 250 women 
and (4) first ad apphances Powers arc to be 
given to Local Governmcnuts to fiame 1uks m 
respect of the list three matters The Govern 
ment of Indi. however hive not accepted the 
recommendation of the Rovil Commission with 
regird to giving powr to Joca Governments 
to issue welfare orders 1s arc issucd bv the 
Secritiry of State im J ngland under Section 7 
of the Pole fietorns ¢te (Mise Ilancous 
Provisions) Act 1916 = Thcy are of the opimion 
that the mottcrs to be covercd by such wolf we 
ordcrs should have the iupproval of the Tc zisla 
ture and should not be imposed on taetory 
owners by the Executive Government 


(g) Yoel Governments wc to be z1ven power? 
to mike rules proseribing the mmimum heizht 
tob attuned by childron seching cmployime nt 
in fictores or in uny cliss of factors ind 
when such 2 stindiurd his boon prosadcd no 
child tuling to attun ait cin be cortif dvs fit 
tor employment in viutory 


(hk) Inspectors are to be szrantcd powcr to 
call upon manigers to carry out such tests 25 
miv be necessary to determine the strenszth or 
quility of uny spcaiied parts of the structure 
of tactorisii they arc of opmionthat on wccount 
of uny defect or nade quicy in the construction 
ol wy futory the factory on wny part thercof 
16 dinzerous fo humin lie or saf ty and J oe] 
(ravernments aur to be cmpowercd to mike 
rul(s for the furnishing by fictories of certifi 
cates of stiubility 


(2) Lhe maximum amount of overtime that 
ean be worked by virtue of any exemptions 
grintod under the Act 1s to be limited and 
pwument for overtime 1s to bc made it 4 time 
and v quarter for al work in ¢xc¢ ss of 54 hours 
% woth in perenniil tactones umd at 2 trme 
for hours in cxec ss of 60 per work in the cise of 
seasonal fic Fores 

(7) NOexXemptions ire to be granted mm respect 
of the provisions for sprcid over prohibition 
of nizht work Wk twoon 10 p m and 5 am 
and of the weekly limits of hours of work to 
women ind porsons undcr the gc of sixtcen 
yerrs but the zrant of the exusting exemption 
In the cise of women employcd in fish Curing 
and fish ¢anning fictories 19 to be permitted 
The Government of India hive not propos d 
any further restriction in the present range of 
excmptions but they hive asked the 1 o¢al 
Governments to give earcful econsidcration to 
the question 

(k) lhc existing Sections 26 35 and 36 are 
to he entuely rceasted in ordcr to provide morc 
effective methods for the muntenance of 1¢ 
cords and registers of employment the posting 
of notices for the ben fit of the workers of their 
hours of employment the prescribed abstricts 
of the factors Act weekly holidays ete and 
for the notification of these notwes and any 
Changes proposed to be made in them to Inspec 
tors of factories 

(4) Occasional or periodical returns relating 
to the wages paid m factories as may be re quired 
hy rules to be framed by the Governor Genctal 
in Council, are to be made compulsory and 

(m) Highcr penalties and fines arc to be 
prescribed for occupicrs or owncrs of factories 
who have ben previousl, convicted for haying 
committed the same offences, 
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The Local Governments were asked to submit 
thei rc plies to the above proposals mcorporated 
in the Draft Bull prepared by the Government of 
Indiv by the ist December 1932 It 3s con 
fide ntly intiipited that the Dratt Bill will be 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly in the 
ne ir future 


The latest statistics available 1n connection 
with the vdministration of the Indian Factories 
Act «re for 1931 The data published in 
connection with the normal weekly hours 
of work show that for the whole of British 
India men were required to work for more than 
54 hours 2 week in 4,725 factories, above 
48 and not srbove 54 1n 981 factomes, and 
not above 48 hours per week in 2 331 factories 
; In the case of those factories employing women 
2 965 required female workers to work for more 
thin 54 hours per week whereas 1844 fixed 
their hours st below 48 per week (64 factories 
had hours above 48 but not above 54 Out of 
the 1136 fictories employing children 427 had 
hours below 30 for children wnd 709 above 30 
but not rbove 36-—the maximum permitted by 
the Act The details in connection with the 
Vainious provinces will be found 1n summary 
form 1n the All India Factories Reports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincil Reports 
themselves The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work 1n particular industries 


All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Tactorics Act Hours of work in railway work 
shops 1n all provices generally wverage 8 per 
diy and 48 per week In most cases the hours 
are so arranged 1s to provide fora half day off 
on saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week 


Employment of Children —By the Amend- 
ing Act of 1922 the ma\1mum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 vears and the minimum 
agefrom9to12 Section 23 of the Act provides 

| that no child shall be employed 1n any factory 
unless he 18 1n possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifving Surgeon showing that he is not 
[less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in 1 fictory and while vt work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token giving 
rcference to such certificate Further, no child 
1s allowed to be emploved in any factory before 
halt past five o clock in the morning or after 
seven o clock in the evening and no child 1s to 
be employed for more thin si\ hours in any one 
diy he number of children employed im 
factones during the years 1922 to 1931 is shown 
in the following tible — 





Lear Total 

1922 67,658 
1923 74,620 
1924 72,531 
1925 68 725 
1926 60 094 
1927 57,562 
1998 50 911 
1929 46 843 
1930 37 972 
1931 26,932 
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An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67,658 to 74,620 in 1923. 
This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam which employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time in that year. Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
restrictions for children. 


There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of children employed, In the textile mills 
in Bombay City there are none. 


Employment of Women.—The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
1921 to 1929 increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 employed in 1929. 
But the number of women employed since 
1929 has fallen perceptibly; the figures for 


respectively. The large increase in the em- 
ployment of women was due partly to the restric- 
tions imposed on the employment of children 
and partly to the inclusion within the scope of 
the Act of all quasi-agricultural factories, for 
example, in the tea gardens which are dependent 
on female labour to a larger extent than other 
factories. An important change which the 
revision of 1922 made in connection with the 
employment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted the 
employment of women at night in ginning 
factories. In view of this amendment the 
Government of India considered that they were 
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in a position to ratify the Convention concerning 
the employment of women during the night 
adopted by the First International Labour 
Conference held at Washington in 1919 withont 
undertaking any further legislation. 


Overtime.—Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act provides that in those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
no person shall be employed in a factory for 
more than 60 hours in any one week, every person 
employed in such a factory for more than 60- 
hours in any one week shall be paid, in respect of 
overtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times the rate at which he is 
normally paid. In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime is paid for at normal rates up to 60 
hours per week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours. Some factories, 
however, pay either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be granted under the Factories Act for 


_all overtime worked over and above the normal 
1930 and 1931 being 2,54,905 and 2,31,183' 


daily hours or even grant higher rates irrespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 hours under the 
Act. No detailed statistics are available to 
show the number of workers who were paid 
overtime during any particular period except in 
the case of a few Railways and some of the 
larger industrial organisations. The Diaft Bill 
circulated by the Government of India last 
year, however, proposes to fix maximum limits 
on the number of hours for which overtime 
work may be permitted and for the payment 
of overtime at a time and a quarter in perennial 
factories for hours over 54 a week and at a time 
and a half in seasonal factories for hours over 
60 a week. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 


The conditions of employment of labour in| Recommendations of the Royal Commission. 


mines are governed by the provisions of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the lst July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and it provided for the maintenance of 
an inspecting staff, but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour. 


Section 23 of the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
limited weekly hours of miners to 54 under- 
ground and to 60 above but no limits were 
prescribed for daily hours. In a Bull further 
to amend the Act for certain purposes introduced 
by the Government of India in the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1927 it was proposed to 
fix the maximum limit for daily hours at twelve. 
There was a considerable body of opinion in 
favour of enforcing an eight hour day and this 
was also the opinion of a minority of the select 
Committee appointed by the Assembly to 
consider the Hill. The majority of the Com- 
mittee however adhered to the principle of a 
twelve hour shift as proposed in the Bill but 
agreed that an eight hour shift should be 
gradually worked upto. They recommended to 
Government that after the new provisions 
had been in operation for three years, the position 
should be again reviewed as to whether an eight 
hour shift could be introduced. A daily limit 
of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amending 
Act of 1928 and this was to be brought into 
effect from April 1930, 


The Royal Commission on Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those, reached by the Select Committee. 
A minority of the Commission advocated the 
reduction of the daily limit to eight hours while 
the majority supported the recommendation 
of the majority of the Select Committee, and in 
addition suggested that weekly hours above 
ground should be limited to 54. In the mean- 
while, the fifteenth session of the International 
Labour Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal Mines, framed 
solely with reference to conditions in European 
countries. This convention prescribes that the 
hours of work should be limited to 73 per day in 
underground coal mines and to 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week in open coal mines. The 
convention was placed before the Legislative 
Assembly on the 24th February and before the 
Council of State on the 2nd March 1932 and 
resolutions were adopted by both the Chambers 
to the effect that Government should examine 
the possibility of reducing the statutory limits 
for hours of work in mines and that the results 
of this examination should be placed before 

em. 


Having regard to the above resolution and 
to the fact that nearly three years have elapsed 
since the Act of 1928 came into full effect, the 
Government of India have taken up the re- 
examination of the question, They are of 


Labour in Mines 


opinion that the present 1s the most opportune 
time for effecting a reduction in hours of work 
in mines and that nine hours would be as low a 
daily limit as ig reasonable They are provision 
ally disposed to agree with the Royal Com 
missions recommendation that the weekly 
hours above ground should not exrxcecd 54 
The Government of India particularly desire 
opinions on the question of regulating hours in 
mines and they addressed a circular letter 
dated the 21st September 1932 to Loeal Govern 
ments inviting their views in the matter 


The circular letter of the Government of 
India also refcis to the following recommenda 
tions of the Royal Commission on Indian 


a ep enc a 
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Labour with which they are provisionally in 
agreement 

(a) No cmld under the age of 14 years 
should be permitted to work in cr about mines 

(b) Minor accidents should be reported 
weekly tothe Chief Inspector through the 
Distiict Magistrate and 

(c) It should be made obligatory for Local 
Governments to publish 1epoits of Con mittees 
and C urtsof Inquiy appointed by them under 
the Act 

Number of Mines —The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
ach Ven. classified according to the munerals 
raised — 


Number >of mines 





Total 

Year Number 
Coal Mica Manganese | Tin and Other of all 

Wolfr im minerals mines 

To ple SSS SS SS ee 

1924 846 513 186 87 172 1 804 
1925 $10 571 214 204 912 2011 
1926 722 601 221 210 143 1 897 
1927 644 630 220 200 298 1 992 
1928 556 (74 184 203 331 1 945 
1929 548 498 125 186 375 1 732 
1930 549 D08 82 178 302 1 669 
1931 vi vt2Z 56 136 343 1 417 


Number employed —The number of persons employed in mines during the years 1924 1928 


were as follows — 





| Total No of 


mines which 


Number of persons employed 





Year came under the 
| Act Below Ground | Above Ground | Total 
1924 1 804 1 67 779 90 498 258 277 
1925 2011 1 68 554 84 303 2 93 857 
1926 1 897 1 89 371 70 742 260 113 
1927 1 992 1 96 341 72 949 2 69 290 
1928 1 948 1 97 398 "0 273 2 67 671 
1929 1 732 1 99 908 69 783 269 701 
1930 1 669 1 91 915 69 752 261 667 
1931 1417 1 70 638 60 144 2 30 782 


The sex distmbution of the persons employed in mines during the )2ars 1926 to 1929 was as 


shown below — 


ee 





Number of males employed 





Number of females employed 











Year nied 
Underground; In open On the sur- |}Underground! In open On the sur- 
workings face workings face 
1926 86,343 43 306 51 967 31 889 27,833 18,770 
1927 86,766 50 028 53 903 31 850 27,697 19 046 
1928 86 155 51 005 52 430 31 785 28,453 17 843 
1929 92 856 54 235 51 954 24 089 28 728 17 839 
1930 101 649 50,396 52 709 18 684 21 186 17 043 
1931 98,885 38,833 45,157 16,841 16,079 14,987 
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Labour on Railways —All railway work 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act The Indian railways employ 
nearly a quarter of a million workers in other 
occupations for whom provision for the control 
of thei working hours has been made under the 
Hous of Linplovment Rules 1930 framed 
es the Indian Railway» Amendment Act 

92 


fhe Conventions adopted by the Tnter 
national Libour Confcrence in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a 60 hour week and 4 weekly rcst<f 
not less than 24 consecutie hours for all workers 
in British Indii emploved im factories 1n mines 
nd in such brinches of rulwiy work as mv Le 
specified for tins purpose bv the compctent 
wthority The Indian lactorics Act which wis 
amended in 1922 to z1ve effect to the ( onven 
tions limited the hours of work in factorics to 
11 in any one day and to 60 in any one week 
Provisions were 1lso0 mide for intervils of rest 
and a weekly holiday Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indinn Mines Act of 1923 
in respect of colliery staff Both thcse restric 
tions apply to factories and mines controllcd 
by railway administrations The applicition of 
the Conve ntions to other departments of riilwi1j 
organisition was found to be 1 protlem 
beset with many difficulties and has been 1 sub 
ject of prolonged investigations O1dcis were 
13.ued by the Railwiv Boird in 1921 that the 
60 hour week should be idopted for station 
staff not emploved in conncction with the work 
ing of truns Lhe Indian Rulwiy Conferencc 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the gencral approval not only 
of the Railway Board but .lso of the Boards of 
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Directors of the lines managed by companies, 
Subsequently however it was found that these 
rules while they aimed 1t 1pplying the spint of the 
Conventions did not adequately fulfil the statu 

tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
the ratificition of the Conventions The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed wnd a Rill amending the Indian Rail 

wiys Act with the object of empowermg the 
Governor General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the J egislative 
Assc mbly in the .utumn scssion of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to 1 Select Committee 

Ihe Amending Act was pissed in the same year, 
wd Hcurs of kmployment Rules were diawn 
up duzin,, the following year 


Working of overtime on Indtan railways 1s 
more prev vent on construction thin on the open 
line due to (1) the working se1son in the monsoon 
ireas being confined to eight months in the year 
(2) speciil measures then to speed up all hewvy 
work to ivoid the locking up of capital and 
(3) wet foundation work 1n bridges which nect 81 
tite continuous work Usually overtime in 
such cases 13 pid at a rate fixed beforehand 


Seamen —The Indian Merchint Shipping 
Act 1923 provides that no seaman shall Te 

signed on for service on 1 ship unless he enters 
into 1 contract in the manner specified with the 
Mister of the ship All agrecments entered into 
bctween Musters and Seamen for service on 
foreign going ships have to be signed in the 
presence of a Shipping Master The agreement 
forms cont1in the rules and regulations provided 
for under the Act for maint ming discipline and 
for the fines which may be inflcted for the 
breach thereof 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most industrial concerns in India work m 
connection with building loading and unloading 
carting receiving and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision 1s either difficult 
or costly is given out on contract In the textile 
mills industry work 1n connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
atall centres Inthe cotton millsin Ahmedabad 
work in the Mixing and Waste Room and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Department in the 
Drawing 1n Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract in various mils In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract 18 given Perhaps the most efficicnt 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways 
This will be dealt with separately lower down 
Eaceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows 

In the coal mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac 


tors are employed by 1 large number of collieries 
to provide the lvbour required for cutting the 
coal and loading 1t on wagons The contractors 
are paid at 1 fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons Insome cases however the rate pid 
per ton 1s increased either because coal 1s being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because the contractor has difficulties in main 

taming his labour supply The extent to which 
contrictors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal fields 18 raised on the contract system 

Definite figures are not ivailable but the Indian 
Mining Associntion reporis that 90 per rent 
of the coal raised in the mines belonging to that 
Assoelation in the Jharia coal fields is raised by 
contract labour In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely 


Unemployment. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are quite different from the problems 
which have arisen in highly industrialised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Germany. In the latter countries 
labouris dividedinto two fairly distinct classes(1) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression in industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
cerns cannot fall back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood. It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent. of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
ture. This does not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment. Consider- 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails. Even during 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are usually parts of the country 
where the rainfall is deficient and there is not 
enough scope for the employment of all. the 
labour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the questions 
eonnected with famine relief in this section. 
‘The point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agriculttirral character of 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected with employment and unemployment are 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon. 


Speaking generally, the Indian ‘abourer 
migrates to industria] centres when he finds that 
the yield of the land in his native place is not 
sufficient to maintain all the members of his 
family. A certain percentage of the workers 
employed in industry temporarily give up their 
employment during the sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting seasons. During periods 
of depression in trade and industry, industrial 
workers released from employment fall back upon 
agriculture and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the population on the land. If the depression 
in trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress is enormous. Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where it is required. The Govern- 
ment of India and the yarious Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years, but 
opinion is unanimous that owing to the 
preponderatingly agricultural character of 


16 


Indian labour it is practically imposaitle 
to devise anv satisfactory scheme for tke 
formation of Employment Exchanges. 


India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of the Treaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Recommendation adopted by the 
International Labour Conference. The com 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
thrust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
by the First International Labour Conference 
held in Washington in 1919. Each Member 
ratifying this Convention was required— 


(1) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, including 
Teports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment ; 


(t1) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Commi 
including representatives of employers an 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies ; 


(121) where systems of insurance against 
unemployment have been established, to make 
arrangements, upon terms to be agreed upon 
between the members concerned, whereby work- 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter. 


In addition to this Convention, the First 
International Labour Conference also adopted 
a Recommendation which advocated— 


(a) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
for profit ; 


(6) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance ; and 


(c) the execution of public works as far as 
practicable during periods of unemployment and 
in districts most affected by it. 


The draft Convention was ratified by India 
but, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neces 
sary “‘ in order to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standing ”’ to explain at some length the peculiar 
position of India in this matter and to em 
they micullles oe ilar ie complete rati- 

cation by India owing to the ominently 
agricultural character of the Date The 
Government of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on the question arising out of the 
‘draft Convention and Recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
Invited views on the following points— 


(1) Advisability of creating Public e 
ment Agencies in congested ‘area to taclitere 
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the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour. 


(ii) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
ment Agencies in connexion with recruitment 


lor Assam. 


(iit) Advisability of establishing Public 
Employment Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
times of famine and scarcity to those in search 
of employment. 


(iv) Advisability of appointing Committees 
representing employers and workers to advise 
on matters concerning the operation of Publi 
Employment Agencies. 


(v) Advisability of abolishing or controllin; 
Employment Agencies which charge fees 0: 
which carry on their Lusiness for profit. 


The replies of the local Governments indicatec 
that in most provinces the demand for labow 
exceeded the supply, that, even in province: 
from which there was a large migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand, that the establishment 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder. 
stood by the people. With regard to the re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would be 
risky. On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India, In the circum- 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemployment. 


Middle-class  unemployment.—In recent 
years unemployment among the educated 
middle classes has been rssuming alarming 
proportions and has attracted widespread public 
attention. In January 1926, a  Resolu- 
tion was passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
the following terms :— 


** This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-official majority 
to investigate into the problem of unemployment 
in general, and among the educated classes in 
particular, and de suitable remedies, 
whether by a system of industrial and technica] 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by offering encourage- 
meut to the starting of new industries, or by 
ope hew avenues of employment, or by the 
eata ent of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means; and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 


problem as early as possible.” 
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Similar Resolutions were also passed in some 
of the local Legislative Councils. The Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
in India. As a result of the Resolutions passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments. The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class unemployment, 
but the Punjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
** there Was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ’”’ ; whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows :— 


** The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which he can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this, is the fact 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small,’ 


Jute and Cotton Mill Industries.—In 
the Jute mill industry in Bengal a large numter 
of mills have, during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system. It is estimated that on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent. less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to unemployment. In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of about 140,000 
workers employed, approximately 10,000 have 
been thrown out of employment on account of 
the introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 
sides of a spinning frame instead of one and 
where the ordinary two loom weaver is required 
to tend three looms. The Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Committee dealt with this aspect of 
the question in their report and they recom- 
mended the creation of an Out-of-Work Donation 
Fund, This has been dealt with in the summary 
given with regard to the findings of this Com- 
mittee in the Section on Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration. Owing to depression in trade several 
cotton mills were being compelled either to 
close down completely or to work with partial 
complements. Owing to the Boycott movement, 
however, since October 1930 the cotton industry 
is again showing signs of considerable improve- 
“nent and many of the mills which had closed 
own during the year have again started 
working with full complements. Not only are 
the mills working with full complements but 
‘any are working a night shift. At the begin- 

ing of December 1932 there were 24 mills in 
3ombay City working night shift and employing 
n aggregate of 13,430 hands. In Ahmedabad 
8 Mills worked double shift with a total addi- 
ional labour force of 6,708. 


Industrial Safety and Inspection, 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


As in other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents. 

Statistics for 1931.—The numbers of acci- 


ee rt as, 


dents classified according to fatal, serious and 
minor in factories in each of the British 
Provinces in India in the year 1931 are shown 
in the following table :— 





Province. Fatal. | Serious. | Minor, | Total. 

Madras 14 400 1,534 1,948 
Bombay 36 1,262 4,901 6,198 
Bengal 36 972 2,303 3,313 
United Provinces .. ll 289 1,283 1,683 
Punjab 12 39 1,091 1,142 
Burma 19 241 1,468 1,728 
Bihar and Orissa 13 374 1,620 2,007 
Central Provinces and Berar on 46 240 308 
Assam - a : 9 58 336 403 
North-West Frontier Province .. 1 } 
Baluchistan 36 36 
Ajmer-Merwara 1 6 17 724 
Delhi 1 7 84 92 
Bangalore and Coorg 224 224 
Total 174 3,€95 15,940 19,807 

Total for the year 1930 .. 240 4,115 17,429 21,7384 


The explanation generally offered for the 
Increase is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is operating as an inducement both for work- 
people and employers to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But the increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggests that the 
problem isa serious one and that an organised 
“‘safety first’? campaign is very desirable in 
India. Some progress slong these lines has been 
made in Bombay in the mills and on the railways. 


Factory Inspection.—The administration 
of the Indian Factories Act is entrusted to Fac- 
tory Inspectors in each province. Where 
breaches of the Act are discovered the Managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All 
provincess except Assam have Factories De- 
partments. In the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Anspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 








Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 
City. An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmedabad. The Woman In- 
spector has her headquarters in Bombay but has 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women. 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories. Full time Certifying Surgeons are sta- 
tioned in Bombay and Ahnfedabad. They have 
been appointed as Divisional Inspectors with 
powers under the Health and Sanitary sections 
of the Factories Act. They have also "ae 
granted powers under the provisions of 
Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. The Director 
and Assistant Directors of Public Health have 
also been appointed as Divisional Inspector 4 
under the Health and Sanitary sections of the 
Act. Their reports are sent to the Chief Ins- 
ector who passes orders on the same. Local 
agistrates in the districts have ex-officio 
Peas under the Employment sections of the 
Cc ° 
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ing of accidents —Section 34 of the 
Indian Factories Act requires the manager 
to report all accidents which cause death or 
bodily injury whereby the person injured is 
vented from returning to his work in the 
ry during the 48 hours next after the ov 
currence of theaccident All classes of accidents 
namely,fatal,serious 1 e¢ accidents which prevent 


| 


a person returning to work for 21 days or more, 


and minor, are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the officer in charge of the Police Station It 
is the duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the reponsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it 1s 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident which is due to any cause that has 
been notified in this behalf by a Local Govern 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person’ So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in Bom 
bay, Bengal and Burma 


Accident Prevention —The chief influences 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factones Act 
_ Managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents 
(b) the voluntary interest of managersin safety 
Measures and safety precautions and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmens Compen 
sation Act In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
** Safety First’? measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly fit 
ting clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc but no 
serious attempt has been made in the shape 
of a “ Safety First’’ campaign except in the 
case Of a few solitary instances In some 

vinees the first three resolutions adopted 

y the eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference have been communicated 
to all industrial concerns In the Bombay 
Presidency the Millowners Mutual Insurance 
Association have recognised the value of safety 

as an aid in the reduction of accidents 

and have undertaken the preparation of some 
i for the textile industry The posters 
ustrate the danger of carding machines at 
the front plate elther during or after the 


shif process, dangers at the underside 
of the lickers in, dangers of wearing unsuitable 
elothing and the danger from careless 


sweeping under ring frames. 


The railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
in ‘ Safety-Ferst”’ work in all 

__, ......... These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factories Act) as well Progress in safety 
0 has been commented on with satis 
on in all the Provincial Reports on the ad 
ministration of the Indian Factories Act during 
the year 1981. The Government of Madras 
took action to minimize the risk of accidents 
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caused by falling weights and flying splinters 
in woikshops and at the Perambur works and 
the Golden Rock factory safety committees 
have been established for the purpose of invest 
gating the cause of each accident and suggesting 
prevcntive measures safety posters have been 
m use for a couple of years in the Carding 
Depaitments of the Bombay Cotton Mills and a 
reduction of 50 per cent 1n serious accidents 
from carding machines was repoited from 
Ahmedabad In furtherance of the safety 
first movement in Bengal warning hooters or 
suiens have been installed in the textile factories 
so as to warn employees before the power plant 
and machinery 1s setinmotion An agreement 
In regard to standard guards and safety devices 
fo1 jute machinery has been signed by the 
Indian Jute Mills Associition in regard to 
new machinely to be installed aftcr July 1932 
Posters supplied by the Indian Red Cross 
Soctety illustrating the suitalle type of dress 
to be worn by operatives while working on 
transmission machinery were distributed to 
factories in the different provinces and safety 
propaganda of various kinds 1s recelving In 
creasing attention from the large factory owners 
and the inspecting staff Perhaps the best 
known instance where first class safety first 
work 3s being carzied on 1n India is that done bv 
the Patalrcn and steel Company at Jamshedpur 
The Company has since 19.0 subscribed to 
the British Industrial Safety J irst Association 
and has installed notice boaids all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by that 
Association The literature received from the 
Association 18 penlodically broadcast through 
out the would 


First-Aid and Medical Relief —Some of 
the Jocal Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision under the charge of 
responsitle persons and 1m readily accessibles 
positions of first aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterhsed dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
500 and more operatives Most of the facto 
rles arc situated within easy reach of Govern 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained bv 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medic] staff and equipment which 
are easily available in cases of accidents Jn 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
boxes with first aid supplies are maintained mn 
each department and two first aid hospitals 
in diff rent parts of the plant are staffed with 
doctors and compounders in readiness to render 
first aid to injured persons 


Mines —The Indian Maines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor Genera] in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in manes (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p) Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye Jaws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32) The bye laws, when approved 
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by the Loca] Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act Further, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mincs to take action when any danger is appre 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act regulations, rules and the bye laws 
fhe Goveinor General in Council has framed 
two sts of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations, 1926 which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallife 
rous Mines Regulations, 1926 which apply to 
all other mines These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out 
lets roads and working places haulage arrange 
ments fencing and gates for the restrictions 
which have to be observed 1n raising or lowering 
persons or matenals for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and hghting 


During the year 1931 at Mines regulated by the 
Indian Mines Act 1923 there were 189 fatal acc 
dents whichis 28 Jess thanin 1930 and 22 Jess 
than the average number in the preceding five 
years In addition to the fatal accidents there 
were 591 serious accidents involving injuries to 
613 persons 18 compared with 745 seiious accl 
dents involving injuries to 769 persons in the 
previous year No record 1s maintained of minor 
accidents 227 persons were killed and 642 per 
sons were seriously injured The latter fhgure 
includes 28 persons injurcd in fatal accidents 
The number of persons killed 1s 80 less than 
In 1930 183 of the persons hile] werc men 
and 44 were women In one case thirteen 
lives in two cases five lives 1n one ease four lives 
in one case three lives and in thirteen cases two 
lives werelost The causes of the fatal weidents 
have been classified as follows 


Number Percentage 
of fatal of total 
accidents numbel 
of fatal 
accidents 
Misadventure 13% 79 49 
Fault of deceased 28 14 82 
Fault of fellow workmen 6 317 

Fault of subordinate 

officials 10 5h 99 
Fault of Management 6 3.17 
Faulty Matetial 2 1 06 
Total 189 100 00 


and Inspection 
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Deaths occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows —1851n coal mines, 3in Nica mines, 
5 in silver lead mines 20 1n tin and wolfram 
mines 31n limestone mines 4 1n stone mines 
3 11 a COppel mine 2 1n salt mines and one 
cach ina chromite mine and in & barytes 
mine Sixty five persons lost their lives by falls 
of 100f 61 by falls uf side 8 1m shafts, 22 by 
explosives 2 by irruption of water 32 by 
haulage 14 by other accidents underground 
mi. ¢cnthe surfare 


Railways -Ihe Railway Department con- 
ducts an intensive Safety First propaganda 
every year which embraces the following 
among other activities —~ 


(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 
up on promment points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular Some of 
these eg on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops 


An illustrated booklet was compiled 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the yew 1926 27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nvcular languages and distnbuted 
throughout the line on certain 
railway6 


(3) Photographs and special articles are 
published in the Railway magazines 
for the instpuction of the staff 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 
to take the opportunity while visit- 
Ing stations of addressing the staff 
on Safety Lirst 


(5) Coloured pictures showing the nght and 
wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 


literate staff 


(0) A Safety First ’ film was prepared 
by the Central Pubhicity Bureau during 
the year 1927 28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways The film is dia- 
Played weekly by the travelling 


cinemas of the railways 


A “Safety First’? pamphlet has been 
prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
raulway administrations 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 
came into force on July ist, 1924. The 
Act as passed by the Legislature covers ten 
ciasse3 of workmen. Some of these, such as 
members of fire brigades, telegraph and tele- 
phone linesmén, sewage workers and tramway- 
men are small, and asthe definition of seamen 
is limited to those employed on certain 
inland vessels, only a very small proportion of 
Indian seamen come under the Act. Compensa- 
tion for seamen, however, has been secured by 
agreement between the Government of India and 


ther foreign steamship companies, under which — 
the latter agreeto the insertion in the ships | 
articles of a clause whereby the companies © 
agree to pay compensation to injured Indian — 


seamen on thesame basis as if they were cove- 
red by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided by Commissioners of Workmen's 
Compensation in India. An Indian seaman 
employed on 4 British ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to above does away with the practical 
difficultaes which would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
or other foreign courts. The five important 
classes covered are workers in factories, 
mines, docks and on railways, practically 
all of whom are included and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey. The most 
important classes excluded altogether are 
agricultural workers and domestic servants. 
Non-manual labourers getting more than 
Rs. 300 a month are excluded, except on the 
railways. Power is taken to include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declared by the 
Governor-General in Council, as hazardous 
occupations. Compensation is to be given 
as in the English Act, for personal injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment. It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usnally be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises 
“solely and directly” from employment. 
The diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, 
lead poisoning and phosphorous poisoning. 
Whether compensation can be claimed for dis- 
eases other than those scheduled is doubtful, 
but the list is made capable of extension. Mer- 
cury poisoning was thus added to Schedule III 
by notification, dated 28th September 1926. 


In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the A sie heapls of the Draft Convention 
con orkmen’s Compensation for 
occupational diseases adopted at the Seventh 
International Labour Conference held at Genev: 


n 1925, which has been ratified by India, 
necessary changes were made in sub-section 
2) of section 3 and in the list of occupa- 
jlonal diseases given in Schedule III of the 
Act. Certain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by noti- 
fication issued by the Governor-General 
n Council in exercise of the powers 
conferred by sub-section (3) of section 2 of 
whe Act. 


The Amending Act of 1929.—-With a view to 
“evise the Act so as to amend those Sections or 
parts of Sections which were admittedly defective 
and to introduce changes which were likely to 
taise no important controversial questions and 
which would be generally recognised as improve- 
ments, the Government of India introduced 
into the Legislative Assembly on 21st September 
1928, a Bill further to amend the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1928. The main 
features of this Amending Act were (1) that 
the discriminating restrictions placet on 
workmen employed in the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge, 
with regard to their ineligibility for compen- 
sation except in the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed ; (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the _ extent 
of Rs. 50 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) and any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis- 
sioner; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, 1.¢., less 
than Rs. 10 have been done away with: (4) 
provision is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability ; (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
impersonation or other improper means: and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (a) 
any person emploved for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of the Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed as an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon in the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas as 
a rig-builder, driller, driller’s helper, oil-well 
ps or bailing or cleaning oil wells or putting 
hand taking out casings or drill pipes in oll 
wells or (¢) employed inany occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


In February 1931 the Act was further extcnd- 
ed to cover workmen engaged in the construc- 
tion, etc , of aerial ropeways 


Proposed changes im the Law on _ the 
Recommendations the Royal Commis- 
sion —The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
made a number of recommendations for ex- 
panding the scope of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tinn Act 1933 and on effecting 1mprovements 
init The Government of India, in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour, introduced a 
Bill in the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd 
February 1932 giving effect to the Commission’s 
recommendations ‘Ihe Bill follows these 
recommendations closely some minor additional 
provisions have been incorporated but few 
varlations have been made from the Com- 
mission’s proposals The principal amendments 
proposed are as follows — 


(a) The addition of widowed daughters and 
widowed sisteis to the list of dependents 


(b) The existing Act applies only to those 
seamen who are employed on certain registered 
Sea-golng or Home trade ships of a registered 
tonnage of not less than 300 tons’ It 1s pro- 
posed to reduce the tonnage limit in their case 
to 50 tons, to remove the tonnage limit in the 
case of inland steam vessels and to extend the 
scope of the Act to all inland vessels whether 
propelled by steam or othe: mechankal power 
or by electricity 


(ce) The extension of the scope of the Act— 
which at present covers persons in branches of 
industry which are both o1ganised and _ haz- 
ardous—to cover as completely as possible 
the workers im organised industry, whether 
their occupations are hazardous or not, and a 
gradual expanston to workers in less organised 
industries beginning with those which are 
subject to much risk New classes of workeis 
to be included cover workmen employed in the 
making of excavations, in the operation of 
ferry boats carrying moire than ten persons 
on cinchona, coftee , rubber and tea plantations 
employing fift. or more workmen, in plants 
for the generation, supply and transformation 
of electrical energy, and in lighthouses as 
defined in section 2 of the Indian Light House 
Act,1927 Several of the existing categories are 
also proposed to be enlaiged It is further 
pioposed to extend the scope of the Act to all 
workmen employed in any capacity specified 
in Schedule I] of the Act who are in receipt of 
monthly wages not exceeding Rs 300 The 
scope of the present Act 1s restricted to those 
who are employed either by way of manual 
labour or on monthly wages not exceeding 
Rs 300 As there appear to be no manual 
labourers in receipt of over Rs 300 a month, 
it 13 proposed to delete the reference to manual 
labour from section 2 (2) (n) (1) of the Act 


(qd) The reduction of the waiting period 
from ten days to seven 


(€) The considerable enhancement of com- 
pensation payable fo. death aud permanent 
disablement in the case of the more poorly 
paid workmen (1¢, those getting less than 
Rs. 17-8-0) and those in receipt of high wages 
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(2 ¢ , those getting more than Rs 80 a month), 
and a substantial enhancement in the compensa- 
tion for temporary disablement for most work- 
men The enhanced scales are indicated 1n 
Schedule iv of clause 22 of the Bill. In place 
of the existing fourteen wage classes, seventeen 
have been substituted Except in the last two 
classes, compensation 1s based on the highest 
wage of the class and not, as at present, the 
mean wage, for the last two classes compensation 
1s based on wages of Rs 125 and Rs 150 respec- 
tively Indetermining the amount of compensa- 
tion payable, the existing basis of calculation of 
Compensation for death at thirty months’ 
wages and for permanent total disablement at 
42 months wages in the case of adults and at 
84 months’ wages in the case of minors has 
been retained The minimum compensation 
has been fixed in the case of adults at deaths 
at Rs 600 and tor permanent total disablement 
are Increased from Rs 2500 and Rs 3,500 
to Rs 4500 and Rs 6300 respectively In 
cases of temporary disablement, in addition to 
raising the maximum half monthly payment 
from Rs 15 to Rs 30, the rate of compensation 
has been increased in the case of adults whose 
monthly wages do not exceed Rs 30 to two- 
thirds of the monthly wages and in the case of 
minors, to full wages 


(f) The insertion tnto the Act of provisions 
enabling the interests of dependents 1n cases of 
fatal accidents to be better safeguarded by 
ensuring (1) that,im as many cases as possible, 
tatal accidents are brought to the notice of 
Commisstoners , 


(v1) That, where the employer admits habi- 
lity, compensation 1s deposited promptly, 
and (iz) that, where the employer disclaims 
liability and there are good grounds for believing 
compensation to be payable, the dependents 
get the information necessary to enable them 
to judge if they should make a claim or not. 


(9) The prevention of funeral expenses 
being deducted fiom the compensation before 
it 1s deducted and to provide instead that, 
on the deposit of the compensation, the Com- 
missioner should deduct the actual cost of the 
workman s general expenses up to Rs 25 and 
pay them to the person who has incurred them. 


(4) The addition of four new diseases in 
Schedule 11 of the Act arising from polsonmg 
guin processes involving the handling of 
mercury or Its sequele and benzene and its 
homologues, and chrome ulceration and com- 
pressed air iliness and their sequelae. 


Provisions have also been made in the Bill 
for more convenient distribution of compensa- 
tion, for the grant of powers to Commissioners 
to call on employees to make up inadequate 
deposits to the proper amounts, for dependents 
to approach the Commissioner in the first 
instance instead of the employer, for the:mposi- 
tion of fines for failure to submit returns, for 
the appointment of more than one Commissioner 
in specified areas, etc The Bull was circulated 
for opinion to Local Governments in March 
1932 and was referred to a Select Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd Sept. 
1932 The Select Committee submitted its 
reportin February 1933. 
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Statistics —The statistics 


regarding ___-- 
dis 


ed of under the Act have been collected 
published since lst July 1924 on which 
date the Act came into force. These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
t.¢., Workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on tailways and tramways. The total amount 





Number of Cases. 








Year. 
Fatal Nou-Fatal. Total. Fatal Cases Non-Fatal | All Cases. 
Cases 
1924 *—— Rs Rs Rs 
Adults 249 3,898 4,147 82,085 66,248 1,48,333 
Minors . 2 19 2] 375 1,516 1,891 
1925— 
Adults 5383 10,751 11,334 3,45,995 2,95,535 6, 41,530 
Minors 7 30 AY 200 2,391 2,591 
1926— 
Adults ‘ 631 13,387 14,046 425,935 3,94,385 8, 20,320 
Minors 2 3 45 48 460 095 1,155 
1927— 
Adults iia 14,397 15,174 5,81,400 527,984 11,09,384 
Minors 6 36 42 840 1,030 1,870 
1928— 
Adults &19 15,898 16,717 5,21, 10 1 5,69,741 10,91,251 
Manors 9 42 51 2,494 1,985 4,479 
1929— 
Adults 886 17,942 18,829 5,67,190 6 70,573 12,57,763 
Minors 2 oe 36 00 2,201 2,401 
1930— 
Adults 867 22,656 23.523 6,59 02 7,85,750 12,45 052 
Minors 4 47 dL 1 100 612 1,712 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 64 lakhs of rupees in 1925, 82 lakhs 
in 1926 and 11 lakhs each in 1927 and 1928 
and 124 lakhs in 1929 and 1930 The 
following table shows the number of case:, 
classified by nature of injuries, and the amounts 
of compensation paid in each year since 1924 .— 


Amount of Compensation paid for. 





* The figures for 1924 relate to only the six mouths from 1st July to J3lst December. 


The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commuissioneis in each year - 


No of Applications 








Number of contested Percentage of con- 


Year. disposed of Cases tested cases to total 
disposed of. 
1924 92 14 15 2 
1925 abs he 539 100 18 6 
1926 Be iS 845 198 23 7 
1927 a 1,223 281 22 9 
1928 1,306 309 oot 
1929 1,385 i 20 7 
1930 1 438 $09 21 48 


The details of agieements (2) disposed of, 
account of inadequacy are given below for eich 





(a) registered as filed and 
yeaL *— 


(wt) rejected on 


Number of Agreements. . 








ope a ~ Not registered 
Registered as | Registered after 

Disposed of. filed. modification. aces 198 
a ee rn nn Sr ry eee 
1924 41 33 1 7 
1925 399 . 390 3 6 
1926... ai 59L 5&3 A 3 
1927 .. iss 701 m2 12 7 
1928... ze a 887 85) 25 7 
1929 .. * a 1,046 1,024 14 8 
1930... we : 1,007 950 29 28 
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Effect on Industry —A compulsory system have had to pay as compensation on a single 
of workmen’s compensation enhances the | accident more than they could earn during a 
cost of production but not to any appre ‘month An unexpected increase in the num 
citable extent In the case of coa) mines, the of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
more than annas four per ton of coal (mde para tne remedy for this hes in accident insurance 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee, Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
1925) However, the owners of many of the, provided by a number of leading insurance 
small coal mines have been compelled to close| companies in the country and the most import- 
down their mines due mainly to the severe ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta, 
depression with which the industry has been and Madras In these provinces and in Bombay 
faced In the Punjab the proprietors of the insurance 1s widely resorted to by the employers 
coal mines in the Jhelum District are reported copccially in the Teatale Industry but in the 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed other Provinces accident insurance does not 
by the miners under the Act as some of them appear to have made much progress. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing indus | Action by public bodies such as the Munici- 


trial employers in India to day 1s that connected 
with the housing of the labour which they 
employ The importance and the urgency of 
providing decent housing cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized, 


The conditions of industrial housing in India 
are, in many cases, appalling and the majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus- 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from Western points 
of view Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insufficiency of decent samitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
a be considered to have been satisfactorily 
Solved 


Several commissions add committees of 
1ngiury appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governmcnts in connection 
wilh various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial 
Commussion in 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns 
to be established, the setting up of a special 
area for industrial development, the removal 
of the « xisting railway workshops from the city, 
Supply of housing accommodation to the 
emplovees by railways, Government departments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken up by local authorities The findings of 
other cummissions and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar lines 


Labour Commission’s Recommendations - 
The Royal Commission on Indian Labour have 
Made several recommendations in connexon 
with Industral Housing These recommenda 
tions fall under various categories , (1) Legisla 
tive Action by the Central Government, (2) 
Administrative Action by the Central Govern 
ment, (3) Legislative Action by Provinaal 
Governments, (4) Administrative Action by 
Provincial Governments, (5) Administrative 


palities Improvement [rusts, etc, and (6) 
action by Lmployees and Workers organisations 
the recommendations under the first head 
clude a suggestion to amend the Fand Acquisi- 
tron Act in such a way as to enable owners of 
industrial conceins to acquue land for the 
erection of workers dwellings Lhe Government 
of India have introduced a Billin the Legislative 
Assembly toamend the Land Acquisition Act In 
the mannei snggested and details of this Bill have 
been given above in the Chapter on The Roval 
Commission on Indian Labour ‘The Commis- 
sion s recommendations under the second head 
mostly concern Railways and although the 
Railway Board agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing gieater facilities for adequate 
housing 1t has come to the conclusion that 
no Material advance can be made in their 
direction at present owing to financial stringency 


The Commission’s recommendations with 
regard to legislative action by Provinces are of 
a verv ambitious character They include Town 
Planning Act for the Bombay and the Bengal 
Presidencies providing for the acquisition and 
lay out of suitable areas for working class 
housing the opening up and reconstruction of 
congested and insanitary areas, the “ Zoning "’ of 
industrial and urban aieas and Government 
grants and loans to approved schemes For 
administrative action by Jocal Governments, 
the Commission recommend that they should 
mike surveys of urban and industrial areas to 
ascertain thel needs in regard to housing, and 
that they should then arrange for Conferences 
with allinterested parties in order that decisions 
may be taken as to practicable schemes and 
the methods whereby thetr cost should be shared, 
Wheie suitible Governmtnt land 1s available, 
Government should be prepared to sell or lease 
tou those who agree to build houses within at 
specihed period, and Government should 
announce then willlugness to subsidise in this 
or other ways employees’ housing schemes 
approved by them The Commission further 
recommend that Government should insist 
that all local authorities should frame bye-laws 
laying down minimum standards in regard to 
floor and cubic space, ventilation and lighting 
and that the Governments themselves should 
draw up regulations for water supplies, drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines. For action 
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by Publi: Bodies, the Commission recommend 
that the provision of working class housing should 
be astatutory obligation on every Improvement 
Trust and that it should be possible for Improve- 
ment Trust to provide land, roads, sewers and 
sanitary conveniences for new areas but that 
street lighting and water mains should be a 
charge on Municipalities. Improvement Trusts 
should be placed in a position to recoup them- 
selves from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also 
been suggested that co-operative building 
societies and similar activities should be en- 
couraged, In view, however, of the present 
acute financial stringency prevailing in all 
Provinces, except in the Madras Presidency, 
it is very doubtful whether most of the Provincial 
Governments will be in a position to do much 
in the matter of Industrial Housing. Action 
already taken, 


Bombay Presidency.—The first attempt 
to improve housing conditions {n Bombay City 
was made after the plague of 1896 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed paralysed the trade and industiy 
of Bombay. The Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established in 1898 ‘“‘for the work of mak- 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room 
for the expansion of the city and constructing 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police.” 
Owing to its limited powers and the various 
difficulties which it encountered the Trust had 
to content itself for the first few years of iw 
existence with ‘‘slum-patching,” the develop- 
ment of afew building sites, the construction 
of a few chawls and the development of main 
toads. In more recent years, however, the 
Trust has been able to,do considerable good work 
in the direction of industria] housing and has 
built over 1,300 tenements for housing its own . 
labour and 99 chawls containing 8,896 tene- 
ments in all for housing labour in general. The 
Bombay Port Trust which engages on an aver- 
age about 8,300 manual workers in all its depart- 
ments has provided accommodation for a little | 
over 8,000 of its workers. The Bombay Muni- 
cipality has provided a large number of chawls 
for its employees as will be evidenced by 
the fact that nearly 75 per cent. of the seven 
and a half thousand scavengers employed 
are provided with quarters, Varying propor- 
tions of the numbers of employees in the 
other departments of the Municipality are also 
provided with adequate housing. According 
to the information collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa- 
tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
their operatives. 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
In the Watch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given free of rent. In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatives, the number of workers 
who lived in the tenements provided amounted 
to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed. The G.LP. 
Railway owns 20 chawls containing 841 one-room 
tenements and the B. B. & C, I. Railway owns 
more than 800 one-room tenements for housing 
their employees. : 


Noraction was taken by the Local Govern- 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
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industrial Jabour till after the end of the war. A 
broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by tLe Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
dealing with the problem. A Development 
Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
the various housing activities of Government, 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations. The 
original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929. The original estimated 
cost was 54 crores of rupees and a “‘ town duty ” 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920. The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenith 
and Jabour conditions in the City were abnormal. 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied. 
These chawls did not attract industrial labour 
in Bombay to live in them, the reasons attributed 
to the failure being the distance of the chawls 
from the mills, the absence of travelling facilities 
and other amenities of city life. The average 
economic rent per tenement worked out at 
Rs. 16 per month but the actual rents charged 
were fixed, on an average at barely 50 per cent. 
of the economic rent and accommodation can 
now be had in the chawls at Worli at Rs. 5 
per room on all floors. except for corner room 
for which on extra rupee is charged. The rents 
in the Naigaum and Sewri chawls are Rs. 7 per 
room on all floors and for those in the chawls at 
DeLisle Road Rs. 8 per room per month on all 
floors. One rupee extra is charged for rooms. 
The rents charged prior to 1st April 1929 were, 
however, higher for all centres. Frequent strikes in 
the cotton textile mills and genera] industrial 
unrest in Bombay City have been largely res- 
ponsible for the non-occupation of the rooms 
In the chawls of the Development Department 
during the last two years and the figure for the 
number of tenements occupied on the 31st 
March 19.2 was only 8,580 out of 16,524 rooms 
available. 


_ Ahmedabad City.—Probably in no other 
industrial centre in India is the condition of 
the housing of the working classes so bad as 
t is in Ahmedabad. The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad published a pamphlet 
entitled “A plea for Municipal Housing 
for the Working Classes in the City 
of Ahmedabad” a couple of years ago 
for submission to the Ahmedabad 
Municipality. In this pamphlet the Union 
deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
studied by it. The Union reports that there is 
absolutely no provision of water in the case of 
5,669 tenements: 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort from wells, Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this respect—a tap or two in a compound for 
& group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been th t 
of except in one or two chawls erected by 
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5,360 tenements have no latrine accommo- | 
In most of the remaining tenements | 


dation 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
Triserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
im quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence. Only a few tenements 
are provided with any sort of drainage. No 
other drainage arrangement exists. 


The evils of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the flood 
of July 1927 in Gujarat which destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda- 
bad. The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
wolking classes. The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence of the flood was grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came $o share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded Hundreds 
were altogether without shelter The relief 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts mtended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own 
The Relief Committee set up by the leading 
c tizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Municipality should 
take as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purpose. 


In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing appreciation of this aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the author) 
ties has led to the incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the poorer classes. Owing mainly to the 
efforts of Mr. Guzarilal Nanda, Secretary of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decided to construct 
model dwellings for the working classes. 


A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the early part of 1931 showed that of 69 
mills working in Ahmedabad, 34 provided housing 
accommodation for about 18 percent of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 8,057 are one roomed mostly 
144 square yards in area witha cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet, the average rent of which 
was Rs, 3-5 3 per month. 


Bengal Presidency —Housing 1s gencrally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap 
nes8 and availability of land In the more 
congested areas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
vrovided on so big or so good a scale as 1n other 
areas Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
Inuls at rents varying from annas 8 to Re 1 
per room per month The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8’x8 to 10’x10’ and msome cases 
to 12’x10’. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to baok and in most pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
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narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purposes Very often the rooms are 
dark and 1n none of them can sun hight pene- 
trate through Ventilation 13 unsatisiactory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
onlv openings in the rooms are the doors If 
wit dows are provided they are kept shut No 
chimneys or open’ngs are provided for the 
escape of smokein the majority of the houses. 
Recent enqnines made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that dramage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
bastes are abominable Government and other 
publio agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, for mdustrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for their own employees. 


Madras Presidency —As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras and the Co-operative 
Buuding Sorieties and a number of local autho- 
rities some houses have been bwilt for poor 
workmen in Madras City Out of 1,530 
registered factories 211 factories are reported 
to have provided housing for a smali number of 
their employees Almost all plantation estates 
in the Nugins, Malabar and Coimbatore provide 
“lines ”’ for the cooly labour employed. 


United Provinces —Out of 330 regulated 
factories 83 make some provision for the housing 
of workmen and their famulies Altogether 
about 5,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers. 
The McRobertsganj, Allengan) and the Juh- 
settlements of the British India Corporation at 
Cawnpore are about the only important exam- 
ples of housing provided by employers for their 
workmen in that city. A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries in Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and thei famulies 
but it 1s still under discussion. Except as 
employers the Government of the United 
provinces has done nothing 1n connection with 
industrial housimg The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Jmprovement Trust of Lucknow has 
put up a model barrack 1n the area set apart 
a8 an industrial area In the bastes or hatas 
where housing 1s provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah im front. The size and height 
vary. The usual size 1s 10’x8’. The normal 
height 1s 6’ to 8’. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion 1s the small maim door. Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be shared by 2, 3 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 


Central Provinces—Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of the larger 
factories and mulls m the Central Provinces 
Nineteen per cent. of textile labour and 7 5 
per cent. of the labour employed in minor 
industries 18 housed. The Pulgaon Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the muillhands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 aq, it, 
Probably the most magnificent scheme of 
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industrial housing conceived in India is that: 


launched by the Empuess Mulls under the agency 
of Mesars. Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills 
The scheme 1s based on a desire to establish a 
model village The idea 1s to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36’ x53’ with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-third of the space provided 
The houses are let to the workers on the hire 
purchase system and 1t1s expected that many 
of the workers will ultimately own them 


Bihar and Orissa —All the collieries in the 
Jharia coal field are amply and efficiently equip 
ped with approved types of houses Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mune fre 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and forwards to their work 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of the 
worst equipped mines employing 424 worhers 
provide 156 houses and five normally equipped 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1 162 
houses In many cases more than one employee 
is accommodated In one dhowra or house Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his famuv 
ali of whom may be recorded as separate labour 
ers In the figures of the mining population 
occupy one house Every house must be 
hcensed Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with If labourers are 
found in octupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is hable to prosecution No rent 
ae however charged and _ subletting is not 

wn. 


The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed 
pur have built 4,521 residential buildings Of 
these, 801 are rented at over Rs 20 per month 
Sixteen are rated as hotels The accommoda 
tion provided at present 13 insufficient and one 
of the problems the Company will have to 
face is the provision of a larger amount of 
housing. 


Assam —lree quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates Such 
non-resident labour as 1s employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoming villages 
and lives in its own houses. In the mines and 
oll fields free quarters are provided for the 
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labour force employed A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
immigrants from different provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 
provinces wnidiscriminately into barracks or 
lines. The main objection to this recommen- 
dation 1s the want of land as all available land 
1s under tea The housing conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satisfactory In Assam the tea estates are 
regularly inspected by District and Sub Div1- 
slonal officers Although the legal power3 of 
interference have been curtailed by the aboh- 
tion of indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as telated to such 
labour, still im practice the inspecting officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
lines They call attention to the need of 
improvement and the minagement 1s generally 
Teady to eftect such improvements as are 
considered necessary 


Other Provinces—-No special remarks are 
necessary Im connection with the question of 
industrial housing 1a other provinces Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers is 
particularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour 1s not to be differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen Except in those cases 
where Government action has been definitely 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces 12 India have done nothing for the 
improvement of industrial housing. 


Railways —The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it 1s 
necessary for special reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff The total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to Rs 22 41 crores while the expend!- 
ture incurred during the last four years exceeds 
four and a half crores The programme for 
the next two years contemplates a further 
expenditure of Rs 1 87 crores Notwithstand 
lng this expenditure there 1s, at present, a consi- 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways 
Undeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pre arranged programme as funds 
permit. 


HEALTH. 


No serious attempt has so far been made to 
keep any satisfactory statistics regarding health 
conditions of industrial workers, eg , morbidity 
rates among the workers, their average 
weight, height, etc, and in the absence 
of any statistical information it 1s not 

ble to generalise about these matters 
cond in the important industrial 

: in India cannot however be said to be 
very satisfactory. This is due to many causes 


such as poor diet, overcrowded and insanitary 
dwellings, want of open air and exercise, etc 
But the main cause of ill health particularly 
among the workers in Bombay and Bengal, 
arpears to be the prevalence of malaria in the 
localities in which they live. Major Covell, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928, says. “Jt (Malaria) is still present in 
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certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most intense 
malaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especially in Worli and Pare! 
sections. In the northernmost portion of 
Worli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
s00n as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worli and Parel. 
The correlation between the irtensify of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most striking, 
especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be present; e.g., the Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situated in the highly malarious 
area.”’ 


In the mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevails in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 


A table showing (a) Birth-rate and (b) Death- 


mortality for 1,000 registered births 





of sade read fever, Malaria alzo prevalis 
in 


e Thummaragudi mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the health of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberculosis 
prevails among industrial workers in the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kala Azar 
is common among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa. 


The following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thod- 
sand of the population for some of the important 
industrial centres. The figures, however, relate 
to the whole population in most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc. among industrial 
workers. Besides, in certain cities like Bombay, 
it is customary for married working class women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register births in the mofussil. 


rate per thousand of population and (c) Infant 
jor certain important industrial centres. 


| Birth-rate Death-rate Infant mortality 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 

Centre. Period. of of registere 
population. population. births. 

a ee ee eer nlls 
Bombay ; 1931 23 4 21.6 272.00 
Ahmedabad ; 1929 47 08 49.90 331.65 
Sholapur : i 44.03 34.53 228.73 
Karachi ; - 55 88 30.97 230.59 
Nagpur as 5 50.63 52.24 290.77 
Amraoti m= 59.60 49 14 330.91 
Akola .. 5 41.73 35.36 251.27 
Cawnpore 36.94 52.70 420.34 
Lucknow - 43.98 77.81 469.22 
Allahabad - 46.31 38.44 258.79 


oe 


The 





relation between overcrowding and infant mortality is brought out in the following 


table extracted from the annual report of the Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City :— 
Infant Mortality by the N«mnber of Rooms occupied in 1931. 


Births. 








Infant mortality 











Deaths. per 1,000 births 
Number of rooms. registered. 
Number. |Percentage. | Number. |Percentage. | 1930. 1931. 
1 Room & under 10,175 37.4 5,382 72.7 502 529 
2 Rooms 1,327 4.9 547 7.4 306 412 
3 Rooms 669 2,5 249 3.4 " 270 372 
4 or more Rooms 351 1.3 80 1.1 183 228 
Hospitals or 14,681 53.9 1,091 14.7 101 7* 
Homeless and not 
recorded 1 52 0.7 hs 
Total 27,204 100.0 7,401 100.0 296 272 
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Working conditions—The factory depart- 
ment in Bombay has done much work during 
the year 1931 in investigating the efficiency of 
different humidifying and ventilating plants 
in the weaving and spinning department of 
Mills, in Ahmedabad. The Bombay Report 
for 1931 states that ‘‘ past experience in 
Abmedabad (which is subject to extreme 
climatic conditions has proved the value both 
from the humane and the’ technical side of 
improving working conditions. There has been 
an extensive ‘*‘ uplift ’’ in the older mills and 
there is hardly a mill that has not made efforts 
in the direction indicated. There has latterly 
been a marked tendency to increase the pace of 
improvements in the spinning departments and 
one group of mills has installed 12 expensive 
plants that effectively cool and humidify the 
atmospheres of the spinning as well as of the 
Weaving departments.” A few mills in Bombay 
City have also installed new cooling and 
humidifying systems. The Bengal Report 
refers to the question of dust removal in Jute 
Mills and Tea factories. Investigations have 
been made to determine at what stage dust or 
fluff impregnation could be regarded as definitely 
injurious, but no progress in the installation 
of new dust extracting plants has been possible 
owing to financial reasons. In regard to Cotton 
ginning factories, the Punjab Report states 
that “‘ventilation was again far from satisfactory 
but apart from a drastic alteration in the method 
of ginning, little can be done to improve ventila- 
tion sufficiently to dispose of the dustin ginning 
rooms ; the cost of such alteration is at present 
prohibitive,’ The Central Provinces mention, 
however, ‘‘slight improvement” as the provisions 
of ridge ventilation and openings in the factory 
walls just below the eaves has become more 
general. The provision of ridge ventilation 
in cotton ginning factories has been a standard 
practice in the United Provinces in respect of 
new factories and is reported to have proved 
satisfactory when combined with a reasonable 
height of roof. The extended use of electricity 
is steadily improving the general standard of 
lighting and is commended on with approval 
in all Provincial factory reports for the year 
1931. 


Estent of Medical Facilities provided.— 
The result of the enquiry into Welfare work 
conducted by the Labour Office in 1926 shows 
that the provision of facilities for medical 
attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
general in all the larger labour-employing 
organisations in the ‘ Bombay Presidency. 
The Textile Labour Union in Ahmedabad 
is the only association of employees which 

ovides medical facilities for its members. 

ere are also Government, Municipal or chari- 
table hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
to the public and which are used by the labour- 
ing classes. In the United Provinces, many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no hospitals, The Dufferin Fund, a private 


organisation aided by grants from Government 
and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
more important towns. The Lady Chelmsford 


Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
‘& number of centres for child welfare and the 
treatment of maternity cases. Many of the 
emplaygrs in the Central Provinces and Berar 
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have provided well-equipped dispensaries and 
medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
workers in almost all the factories and every 
important mining area in the Province. Some 
of the larger concerns in Bihar and Orissa and in 
the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
their employees. In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries. Medical facilities 
in the plantations are fairly good. All the jute 
mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
are not registered medical graduates. In all the 
tea gardens in Assam and in Bengal medical 
attendance and medicine are provided for 
all classes of employees. The medical arrange- 
ments in a large number of estates are super- 
vised by European medical officers. Well- 
equipped hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oil-flelds in Assam. 
Part-time medical attendance and medicines 
are provided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area. Medical facilities are also 
provided in the mines in Madras. In the Jharia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by employers, the number of beds vary- 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward. 


All the Provincial Factory Reports for the 
year 1931 record a year of normal health amongst 
factory workers. There were no severe epide- 
mics. A few minor outbreaks of cholera and 
smallpox occurred in the Central Provinces and 
in three jute mills and in a cotton mill in Bengal 
and sporadic epidemics of malaria in other 
places. Continued improvement in _ general 
sanitary conditions in the larger factories is 
reported in all provinces. In Bombay concentra- 
tion on several factories of the bazaar type 
has led to considerable improvements and a 
rise in the standard of neighbouring smaller 
concerns not yet amenable to this Act. The 
lack of municipal facilities for the disposal of 
trade waste in Ahmedabad is stated to be a 
cause of insanitary factory surroundings in that 
area. The sanitary arrangements in seasonal 
factories and in the smaller perennial factories 
and those in outlying districts are not, it is 
stated, as satisfactory as the inspection depart- 
ments would like them to be. 


Maternity Benefits. 


In September 1924, Mr. N. M. Joshi made the 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
Introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of matcrnity benefits in certain indus- 
tries. Under this Bill, the Local Governments 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Fund and to make payments out of this Fund. 
The Bill, after circulation, was thrown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925. 


The first Province in India to pass a 
Maternity Benefit Act was Bombay. The Act 
came into force on Ist July 1929. According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
is an obligation which is imposed directly on the 
employer. The third annual Report on the admi- 
nistration of this Act shows there were 10.06 
claims paid per 100 women employed and the 
total amount of maternity benefit paid under 
the Act was Ks. 1,28,542. The Bombay 
Municipality has started since February 
1928, a maternity benefit scheme by which 
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benefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of lIéave with 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
days, including the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Executive Health Officer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay 


An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1980 on the same lines as that in 
Bombay 


In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute While pregnant women remain 
at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay During the period of advanced preg 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay 1s 
usually granted and in some cases full pay 18 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth is often 
granted in addition The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy The 
Assam Railways and Trading Company the 
next largest employers of labour in Assam 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital ance a week The 
Assam O1] Company grants leave on half pay 
for three months On some estates in Comm 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
from Rs 3 to Rs 518 paid and im some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement 18 
arranged 


Labour Commission’s Recommendations :— 
Among the mofe important recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Libour 
In connexion with the health of the mdustnrial 
wotker are the following — 


(a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition 
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(b) Local authorities should construct sani- 
tary markets in all urban and industnal areas 


(c) Adulteration of Foods Acts should be in 
force in all Provinces 


(d) In industrial provinces Pubhe Health 
Departments should be strengthened to deal 
with industrial hygiene and industrial disease 


(e) Women should be appointed to publie 
health staff particularly in the more industrialised 
Provinces 


(f) Comprehensive Public Health Acts should 
be passed in ull Provinces 


(g) Where piped water supples are not 
available special precautions as to purity should 
be taken 


(hy Every provincial health department 
every railway administration and all Boards 
of Health and welfare in mining areas should 
employ 1 full time milariologist 


(:) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should be instituted as the recognised 
qualification required of all women aspiring to 
such posts 


(9) Inthe larger industrial areas Government 
local authorities and industrial managements 
should co operate in the development of child 
welfare centres and womens clincs and 
(rovernment should give percentage grants for 
approved schemes 


(4) Maternity Benefit legislation on the lines 
of the Bombay and Central Provinces Acts 
should be enacted in all Provinces and 


(1) All methods should be explored that may 
lead to the alleviation of existing hardships 
arising from the need of provision for sickness 


WELFARE WORK. 
(Excluding Health and Housing). 


In 1926, the Government of India requested 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive information with regard to the 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually 
employed The enquiry originated as the result 
of the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
In connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time The 
results of this enquiry, which the Government of 
India hope to publish in due course, wili be of 
considerable interest The Labour Office 
conducted an enquiry in the Bombay Presidency, 
the results of which were published in the issue 
of the Labour Gazette for January 1927, 


Apart from the few individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro- 
duce welfare activities of a particular type 


was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion early last year In a circular letter dated 
8th January, 1930, addressed to the mulls affiliat- 
ed to the Bombay Miullowners’ Association, 
this Association requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co- 
operation to thelr efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving immediate 
effect, wherever it is possible, among other 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, ¢ g , (2) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople, (5) provisien 
of free mull dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mills 


The Royal Commission on Indian labour have 
recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the employer of 
welfare work in its broader sense , and that in 
the larger jute and cotton industrial areas 
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mills and factories should organise in groups, 


Welfare Work. 


The Social Service League, Bombay, main- 


each establishment having its own welfare centre tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical] 


and health visitor under the supervision ofa 
woman doctor employed by the group. 


Employment of Welfare Officers 


an 
Workers.—The All-India Industrial vel 


Conference of 1922 passed a resolution that 
social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers. 
The establishments of workers’ committees in a) 
atragadan cod ospaemasuin = also urged but very 
} progress appears ve been made so far 
in this direction. 


In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Currimbhoy Ebrahim Work- 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have employed any special welfare officers or 
workers to conduct their welfare activities. 
But Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., have 
appointed an England returned B.Sc. of the 
London University as a Labour Officer for all 
their eleven Textile Millsin Bombay City. 


In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Stee! 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed. 


In the United Provinces, the British India 
poe boratn employ a full-time wel are superin- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 5 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen midwives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols. 


Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company hive 
recently engaged the services of a superintendent 
to organise welfare work for their employees. 


In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
mills to set up day and night schools but many of 
these schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for the facilities for tech- 
nical g that are poe at the 
Icchapur Rifle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 
Shell Factory and the Government Weaving 
School at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industria] and vocational 
training in the industria] centres in Bengal. 


In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by millhands. 
In the Government factories at Kirkee, the 
Kirkee Education Society which is well supported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools. The Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers. 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ children. Three milis in the Sholapur 


district and the Government workshop at Dapuri 


for the primary education of lalf- 


School at Parel, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual] mill workers. The 
Bombay Y.M.C.A. conducts 14 night schools 
with an average daily attendance of about 200. 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
i930, 11 day schools, 10 night schools, one 
Nursery school, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding schoo! for girls. 


In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 
certain selected students for positions in the 
operating departments. The Company also 
maintains twenty-two schools for the education 
of the children of its employees. 


In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Tactories Act have provided schools 
for half-timers and in scme cases for employees’ 
children also. The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as well as a night school. 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
Ae gue and has a technical section attached 
to it. 


In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oi) Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for its employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Rs. 1,000 for the 
maintenance of the, Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Bawdwin for the education of the children of 
its employees. 


In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintained in 1928 four day schools 
for boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees. The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agra, 
and the B. N. W. Railway Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the education of the children 
of the employees. 


In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhariwal, maintains a school. 


In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
primary classes for the children in the creches. 
The educational work outside the mills is 
conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Rs. 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
people study. 


In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children; but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a discount, particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their children who find employ- 
ment in the gardens. The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Bellver and Trading Company vides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 


Welfare Work on Ratlways 
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Welfare Work on Railways. 


Recreation —Ratlways a8 a group are the 
largest employers of labour in India and their 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately § All Railways provide facilities for 


— 


Name of Railway 





recreation for their employees and their children 
The number of recreational clubs or institutes 
provided on each railway are shown in the 
following table — 





Number of Institutes for 


Europeans and 








Anglo Indians Indians 
North Western Railway 32 19 
East Indian Railway 30 26 
Nastern Bengal Railway 11 14 
Burma Railways lo mn all 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 7 29 (2 for all 
nationahties) 
Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 17 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 14 19 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 24 c 
South Indian Railway 19 1n all 


—— ee 


Tach institute 13 regarded as a club provided | 


by the Railway free of rent The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc, and are generally self supporting 
although grants are made from fine funds to 
meet the recurring expenses In deserving cases 
The railwavs also undertake to recover the 
subseriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute The membership of the institutes 
18 compulsory on some rallways 


Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on_ several railways, eg, 
the GIP and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizmg tournaments 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association has 
been recently formed for the promotion and 
development of inter-railway athletic competi 
tions of all kinds This 1s a registered association 
and its membership 1s open to the Railway 
Board and its subordinate offices as well as to 
tallways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association Inter districts 
or inter divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff 
The inter railway boxing, wrestling and foot ball 
competitions are arranged in four groups 


The cinema shows and magic lantern Iectuics 
which have been recently organized for the 
recreation of railway employees are giowing 
In popularity with the staff 


Education —Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as the children of Railway 
employees The progress made in this direc- 
bat on each railway may be briefly stated as 

ows — 


The N W. Railway have started two export: 


mental schools for adult workers 1n the run 


ning Jocomotive sheds at Lahore and Sib 
respectively Jt 1s also imtended to open 
another at Kotri shed shortly The exper- 
ment has so far been confined to the locomotive 
staff as the majority of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualify:ng for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff The East Indian Rail 
way provide 37 schools for the employees 
of the Operating Department The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309 On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 


The B B & C I Ranlway has recently 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
three R’s at 3 centres on the Broad Gauge and 
3 on the Metre Gauge systems Asan induce- 
ment to study, a bonus of Rs 5 is paid to each 
man passing a simple test Onthe A B Rail- 
way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as ‘‘ English speaking” 
which grade carries a higher pay The 
only facilities given by the B & N W Railway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature in the Locomotive Department, Fhe 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary anthmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves nally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting train working. 
On the M &S M Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal ob stoned 
ee of which receive financial support trom tee 

mpany. 
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Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G.I. P. Railway but a school 
is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Railway working. 


For Workers’ Children.—The facilities pro- 
vided for the education of the children of 
railway employees are as under: — 


97 schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children and 128 schools for Indian children 
are maintained at suitable centres and the total 
number of pupils on the rolls is 4,155 and 15,967 
respectively. The total expenditure fiom revenue 
on the European and Anglo-Indian schools is 
Rs. 402 lakhs per annum and on the Indian 
schools Rs. 1°4 lakhs. The Railway Depart- 
ment also aids certain schools for children of 
railway employees. The total number of 
children in railway aided schools is 3,521 (Kuro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian) and 7,704 (Indian) 
and the total annual grants made by the Rail- 
way are Rs. 49,365 and Rs. 46,584 respectively. 
The Railway Department also gives direct 
financial assistance to its employees towards the 
education of their children in certain hill schools. 
The total expenditure on this account in 1927: 
28 was Rs. 3°5 lakhs for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and Rs. 28°8 thousands for Indians. 

Facilities are also afforded by the grant of 
passes and concession tickets to enable the 
children to attend schools. 


The present methods of assistance have re 
cently evoked public criticism on the scor of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Railway Board placed 
Mr. C. E. W. Jones, C.LE., 1.4.8., on special 
duty in 1927 with instructions to collect all 


Wages. 


facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees. On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report the Board hav goow formulated 
their future policy on the following lines :— 


All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
gary. The assistance given by the Railway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and obliged to send their children to boarding 
schools. The assistance would take the form 
of grants to the employees of a fixed proportion 
not exceeding one-half of the board and tuition 
fees, the proportion depending upon the pay 
drawn by the parent and falling with the increase 
in pay. The assistance would be open to all 
employees without distinction of community, 
race or creed. 


Several companies’ railways have also signified 
their willingness to adopt a similar policy. But 
the question is still receiving further considera- 
tion because of the representations received in 
connexion with the scheme. 


Co-operation.—The Railway Administration 
have noticed that heavy indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores by the employees, 


Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all! railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders. But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
men of the Committees and they have power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wastes for selected Districts in each Province 
and these statistics were published in the pub- 
lication ‘‘ Prices and Wages’’ issued annually 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics. A reference, however, 
to Mr. Dutt’s Report on an Enquiry into Rise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to be sence unreliable and 
consequently these haff yearly returns from 
District Officers have been discontinued since 
1910. In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in all Provinces, except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
was obtained from District Officers. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second in 1916-17. The statistics regard- 
ing wages continued to be published in “Prices 
and Wages”? which gave the results of the 
rie pe Wage censuses in respect of a few 
ur 






wand rural occupations. As the statistics 
wer@@till far from satisfactory the third wage 
census, which wasdue in 1921-22, was aban- 


doned except in Madras and the Punjab. In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
of India to hold an All-India census of industrial 
wages with the active and voluntary co-operation 
of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
because a number of employers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Toral Goverinents were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency. The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published for 
British India as a whole. 


In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
carried through. A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 
in the Punjab. These surveys deal with the 
wages of certain classes of workers in three 
pene al towns, in selected villages unaffected 

y urban conditions, and at certain Railwa 
Stations to secure a means of comparison wi 
rural wages in the same nelghbourhood. Beyosd 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 


Wage 


Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics 
of industrial wages are available in Bengal and 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- 
ployed in agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogenous tracts and districts. These cen- 
suses, however. only related to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages. A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
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appolnted by the Government of that Province. 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively. 
Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
peons in Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
Bombay City. The results of all these 
enquiries have been published either in the 
form of special Reports or in the ‘“ Labour 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture —Whether wages paid to agri- 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary 8o markedly between 
province and province that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India. 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages, 
(b) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc., (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
wages olher than in cash or grain. In the Punjab 
the last quinquennial wages survey was held 
in December 1927. This survey shows that the 
following were the average daily wages of the 
three important classes of agricultural labour 
in rural areas in the Punjab:— 


Carpenters .. 16 to 32 annas o day. 
Masons a .. 16t0 38 annas a day. 
Unskilled labourers .. 54 to016$annas day. 


As regards the last occupation it may be 
pointed out that the most frequent wage was 
between 74 to 8¢ annas. The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay published a 
Report in 1924 of an Enquiry into Wages in 
Agriculture which gave the average daily earn- 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz., 
skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
déncy separately for urban areas and rural areas 


for each of 23 years frum 1900 to 1922. The 
figures for each year from 1923 to 1927 have 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
Reports. The wages prevailing in other pro- 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages in the 
Bombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made. This state- 
ment requires an important qualification. It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid are similar. The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wages in Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages have considerably improved in al! parts 
of India between 1918 to 1928. Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency. 


Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved. This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES (NOMINAL). 
Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 1913=100, 





Urban areas, Rural Areas, 

Year. | 

Field Ordinary , Skilled Field Ordinary Skilled 

Labour. Labour. | Labour. Labour, Labour. Labour. 
1922 189 192 195 170 162 179 
1923 200 200 196 171 171 187 
1924 195 196 209 176 181 191 
1925 221 208 224 206 181 211 
1926 221 204 216 198 181 215 
1927 200 192 211 176 176 206 
1928 191 192 212 186 175 210 
1929 188 193 206 180 179 213 
1930 174 179 198 171 173 205 
1631 153 157 185 139 143 172 
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The Cotton Textile Industry —The most 
puporane centres of the cotton textile industry 
in India are situated in the Bombay Presidency 
The main sources of information as regards the 
wages paid in this industry are the Reports of 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay, into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mull Industry in 
the Bombay Presidency. 


It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com 
pared with the previous two Enquiries, was more 
s:tisfactory in its method, more detailed 1n its 
scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results as the information collected related to 
each individual worker and not to groups of 
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| The methods of calculating wages in Sholaput 

are different from those in Bombay and! 

| Ahmedabad There are five items which go to! 
make the full wage of an operative These 
items are (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
ance which is 35 per cent 1n the case of all female 
workers and all male time workers and 40 per 
cent in the case of all male piece workers, 
(3) the number of grace days granted for which 
pa} ment is made, (4) bonus and (5) the benefit 
derived for the grain concession The following 
table gives the avelage dally earnings by centres 
for all adult male operatives, all adult female 
operatives, all children and all adult operatives, 
covered by the 1926 Enquiry — 


workers in each occupation as was the case in | 


the previous Enquiries The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill operatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur 
the average number of ie bdr the number 
of operatives working ‘ Full time’ 2e, working 
on all the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of these working full time, 
frequency of attendance for the mulls in Bombay, 
the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS FOR 














Centre aera ee All 
Men |Women [Children | adults 
fs a piRs a piRs a p|Rsa p 
Bomb1y 1 8 0} 011 11 1 5 8 


Ahmed-|1 6 8012 60 5 61 4 8 
bad 


Sholapur {1 0 5/0 6 80 4 0014 8 


Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills ' 


are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ’ 
referrmg to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers. 


Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages. In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a ‘‘ basic ’’ rate to which 1s added a 
dearness allowance of 80 percent for male piece 
workers and 70 per cent for male time workers 
and ali female workers Those mills which grant 
a good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable 


The term ‘ basic’ in the case of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although in the case of some 
individual mulls it might apply to any year 
between 1913 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of 15 per cent was granted as dearness 
allowance. This was increased to 35 per cent 
on the Jst January 1919 The next increase 
granted on lst February 1920 was 20 per cent 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent. extra to male operatives on piece 
rates—the total percentages amounting to 55 
and 75 respectively. On the Ist November 
1920 the 55 per cent was raised to 70 per cent 
and the 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. There have 
been no changes in these percentages since the 
year 1921. 


In the Ahmedabad mills there is a complete 
lack of uniformity in the methods ad for 
the different additions and deductions 

ving at the final earnings. 








The average monthly earnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Knquiry at Bombay 
and Sholapur in the month of July 1926 1n each 

age and sex group were as follows — 








CFNTRE 
Age group —_ 
Bombay | Sholapur 
Ks a p Rs a p 
Men 3710 2 23 15 5 
Women 17 12 4 915 7 
Children 510 4 
All adults 3214 0} 21 7 9 


The following table shows by centres for each 
sex and age group the average monthly earnimgs 
of all operatives who worked on all the working 
days in the census months for Bombay and 
Sholapur and for Ahmedabad The figures for 
Ahmedabad were arrived, at by multiplymg the 
average daily earnings by 27 

Average monthly earnings of Full Tume Workers 











CENTRE 
i and 
ge group 
) Ahmeda- 
Bombay bad Sholapur. 
Rs a. p| Rs. a. p| Rs. &. p. 
Men ., ..| 44 8 6 38 8 6 2610 2 
Women ..| 20 4 62015 3/11 6 7 
Children ce se 9 4 6 613 10 
All adults 40 4 6 85 O 8 24 6 1 
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Average Daily 
Earnings in 


Ahmed-| Shola- 
abad | pur 
May | July 

1926. | 1926. 


Bom- 
bay 

July 

1926. 


Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p.| Rs.a. 
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Earnings in 
Occupations. Bom- |Ahmed-| Shola- Occupations. 
bay j} abad pur 
July | May | July 
1926. | 1926. | 1926. 
Men. Rs.a. p.|Rs.a. p |Rs.a, p. Men. 
Head Jobbers .j9 15 4/38 1 #81213 5 | Turners us 
Other Jobbers .. (2 4 O1 11 9/1 12 1 | Blacksmiths 
Mixing Nawghanies . |1 2 2/0 14 7012 5 | Tinsmiths 
Drawing Frame Ten- Masons 
ters 1 4 81 1 31012 4 | Moulders 
Slubbing Frame Ten- 
ters 1 6 3/1 3 OW 13 3 | Assistant Moulders .. 
Inter Frame enters. 1 4 6/1 011/012 9 | Carpenters 
Roving Frame Ten- Fitters ‘ 
ters Ss 1 3 81 0 41011 4 | Assistant Fitters 
Ring Siders .. 1 0 3015 2011 5 
Ring Doffers 012 1010 70 8 1 {| Oilers 
Winders . (0 14 1010 13 310 7 10 | Mochies 
Warpers ee ~ {2 1 92 1 7112 8 {| Coolies 
Sweepers 
Creelers .|/013 2/010 70 9 8 
Front Sizers 3 1 8113 71 9 9 Women, 
Back Sizers .. 1 9 9015 91 0 8 
Two Loom Weavers. 1138 4113 5/1 9 9 | Waste pickers 
All Weavers 113 11/1 14 Jil 5 11 | Ring Siders .. 
Ring Doffers 
Front Folders 015 9/0 15 9/0 11 10 | Winders 
Back Folders 015 0015 1/011 1 
Sarangs . {2 110/12 5 10)1 14 4 | Reelers 
Engine Drivers . 14 3 10)1 11 1/311 5 | Coolies 
Firemen , .j/1 & 41 7 #11 38 9 | Sweepers 
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The available information in connexion with cotton mill workers in other provinces is 


reproduced below. 
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Occupation. 


Spinner Piecer 


Weaver a oe - F 

Dyer ee ee e@¢ s 
Doffer j 3 ae bs ii 
Frame Tenter si 2 wee i 
Reelers (women) .. 

Warper.. es 

Sizer 2 se - 

Finisher .. a ee 


Blacksmiths ; ‘6 
Turners... . 
Carpenters .. 
Fitters is 


Provinces. 
Range of 
wages per 

month 


(in one mill) 


Rs, 
15 to 24 


22 to 50 
15 to 26 


14 to 15 
20 to 29 


2 


| Central | 


Bengal. 
Range of 
wages per 

month. 


Rs. 


15-12-0 to 


28-8-0 
40 


16-8-0 to 23 
15-4-0 to 


23-8-0 
12 to 14 


34 to 43 
31 to 50 


22 
33 to 46 








Punjab. 
Average 
wage per 
month. 


Rs. &. p 
0 
0 
0 


i) 
oo 
SS 


eae 


Madras. 
Average 
daily °* 


earnings, 


Rs. a. p. 
09 9 
0 15 11 


eae 


eees 
eoaane 
wave 
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Jute Industry. 


The jute industry holds the premier position amongst the industries in the Bengal Presidency. 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations in a jute 
mill. The figures are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of employees in the 
industry. They are averages obtained from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills. 





Average monthly wages. 


Department. Designation. Multiple Single 
shift. shift. 
Men. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Roving Machines .. .. | Rovers - “a sy ..{ 1215 0 14 7 0 
Shifters .. i a4 ..{ 12 6 0 14 2 0 
Spinning Frames .. .. | Warpspinners.. ss ..{| 13 4 0 16 14 0 
Weft spinners sg ae ..| 186 0 0 17 10 0 
Bobbin cleaners... sa ..{ 10 0 0 11 0 0 
Winding .. | Warp winders (piece workers) ..{ 21 6 0 23 0 0 
Weft , ( 4 y ) --| 26 8 0 | 28 2 0 
Weaving .. | Hessian weavers (_,, ie) 28 3 0 31 0 0 
Sacking weavers (piece-workers) 29 5 0 32 1 0 
Dressing and Beaming .. | Beamers and dressers... ..| 28 8 0 32 0 0 
Sack sewing workers Sewing 
machine .. a oe .. | Machine sewers (piece) .. jal) See D 25 10 0 
Engineering Section Engine Staff. | Ouers és i ad ..| 19 0 Q 22 8 0 
Firemen... Ma i ..| 28 1 0 30 2 0 
Mason oF - és ..; 34 0 0 st 0 0 
Workshop hands— 
Machine shop fitting .. . | Carpenters (Chinese) “ ..| 8 0 0 93 5 0 
Carpenters (Indian) ah ..| 380 0 0 33 2 0 
: Turners (Metal) .. as ..| 40 0 0 40 0 0 
Tin Smithy = de .. | Tin Smith .. < cs ..| 380 0 0 380 0 0 
Blacksmith shop .. a .. | Blacksmith 2% 5 ..| 36 0 0 36 0 0 
Women. 
Batching Softners 7 .. | Feeders... a sas ..| 11:12 0 13 5 O 
Receivers .. - ve ..| il 8 0 13 5 O 
Teasers es os - .. | Feeders... i 43 a 9 6 0 12 9 0 
Preparing Breaker Carding Ma- 
chines es a .. | Feeders... a ss Bi 9 8 0 1113 0 
Receivers .. sa si sa 9 0 0 11 2 QO 
Finishing Carding Machines .. | Feeders... ‘i es ..| 10 6 0 11 7 0 
Receivers .. a es 7 9 7 U lt 0 0 
Drawing machines a .. | Feeders... ee ie ..| 10 0 0 ll 2 0 
Receivers .. aa is .-| 10 0 0 li 2 0 
Roving machines .. es .. | Feeders... a ss ..| 10 6 0 11 6 @ 
Sweepers .. - - és 9 6 0 ll 2 0 
Twist Frames oe és .. | Twisters .. sis st ..| 13 8 0 1415 0 
Weaving .. es a .. | Sweepers .. as - ..| 12 1 °0 1210 0 
Sack Scwing $3 6 .. | Hand Sewers re aa ..| 18 5 90 1411 0 


P 





be seen from the above table that there isan appreciable monetary advantage to workers 
single-shiit system, 
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Wages in Mines. 
The tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1930 and 1931 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines in British India. 


Daily earnings of underground workers in important coalfields in British India 











I 
Over men & 
Sirdars Foremen Miners. Loaders. , 
Coalfields, & Mates. 
1930. 1931. 1930. | 1931. 1930. 1931. 
Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 
Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 140] 1 5 0! 013 6; 011 6{ 010 9 011 6 
Raniganj (Bengal) : 1 2 3 1 1 3 012 9 011 0; 010 9 0 9 6 
Giridih (Bihar & Orissa), 1 8 Of}; 1 8 Of} 012 6; 012 6] 010 9 010 9 
Assam... 110 0} 19 8]; 14 38) 1 8 8] 1 2 6 1 2 6 
Punjab 1 0 O 1. 0 9 014 38 012 6 011 6 011 6 
Baluchistan ‘ ~ 1 7 6 111 3 1 3 9 | 1 0 0 1 4 0 1 1 6 
Pench Velley.., ‘ss 140; 1 4 6; 1 21 «0 | 014 6; 010 9 07 9 
Skilled Labour. | Unskilled Labour. | Females. 
Coalfields. =, 
1930, | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930, | 1931. 

Rs.a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p 
Jharia (Bihar & Orissa) . 012 6! 012 0} 0 9 6; 0 8 6! 0 8 0] 0 7 6 
Raniganj (Bengal) mA 012 3 011 6 0 9 8 0 8 8 0 7 9 0 6 6 
Giridih (Bihar & Sain 014 9| 014 3/ 0 8 0} 0 8 O| O 7 0} 0 7 6 
Assam 11 0/; 1 2 6/| 014 0} O15 6 7 ae 
Punjab : 013 6; 010 3; 0 8 6] 0 8 0 
Baluchistan ‘ 1 3 0 146; 0 9 6 a4 ‘ 
Pench Valley {| 010 3} 010 0] 0 8 91076} 08 31078 

| 





-_ 








Daily Earnings of Workers engaged on ‘‘ Open Workings” in Important Coalfields in 
British India. 


Over Men and 





Sirdars Foremen Miners. Loaders. 
Coalfields. and Mates. 

1930. 1931, 1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. 
Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 
ee (Bihar & Orissa). 103; 10 6] 018 3] 012 0); 0 9 86 0 9 8 
pigan} (Bengal) .| 018 9| 015 83] 0 8 0; 0 7 9] 0 6 O 0 5 9 
rae h(Bihar & Orissa). 0138 O 100; 010 9|{| 011 0; 0 9 90 09 0 

Agsam 1 3 6 Sy 1 3 9 wl 1 2 Q se 

Punjab ...., - ie ss da if Na 
Baluchistan bos Es. ae 1 010 0 


oO 
oS 
oO 
e pad 
© 
oS 


Pench Valley 


inane ‘ 
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Skilled Labour. 


Coalfields. 
1930. | 19381. 


Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 


Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 011 6! O11 O 
Ramganj (Bengal) 010 3; 0 8 0 
Giridh (Bihar & Orissa). 0 9 0 

Assam 1 3 3 : 
Punjab 

Baluchistan 


Pench Valley (C. P.) 


Wages in Mines. 


| Unskilled Labour. | Females. 

| 1930. | 1931. | 1930, | 1931. 
Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 
0 9 9 09 0 0 8 9 0 8 0 
0 8 0 08 0 0 6 0 0 5 0 
0 7 6 0 6 0 0 6 0 
015 3 013 3 


Daily Earnings of Labourers working on Surface in important Coalfields in British India. 








Skilled Labour. | Unskilled Labour. | Females. 
Coalfields. we ts 
1930. | 1931. | 1930. 1931. | 1930. | 1931, 

Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. | Rs. a. p. 

Jharia (Behar & Orissa). 012 9; 011 9] 0 9 0 08 3} 0 6 6; 0 6 3 

Ramganj.. 011 9/ 010 9; 0 8 6] 0 7 9} 0 5 9} 0 5 8 

Giridh (Bihar & Orissa). 014 9; 0138 0; 0 8 OF O 7 8} 0 6 0; 0 5 6 

Assam 015 6/ 1 0 0; O11 6 012 3] 0 8 OF 0 8 0 

Punjab 015 0; O11 3] 010 O 08 9 0 5 8 
Baluchestan 012 0 1 3 6 

Pench Valley (C. P.) 013 9; 012-9] 0 8 6 08 9|} 0 6 6] 0 5 9 

Gins and Presses. In addition to the standard daily task which 


The male coolies in the gin factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as. 5-1 and as. 6 respectively. In the Central 
Provinces the average daily earnings of male 
and female coolies are as. 10-2 and as. 5-10 res- 
pectively. 

The average daily wages of female press coolies 
in Madras and the Central Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 9-6 and annas 13-10 respectively. 


The Plantations, Labour in the tea gardens 
Assam is paid on a pilece-work basis. 


the worker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Harira) the labourer is given an 
Opportunity at certain seasons to supplement 
his earnings by the performance of a second 
task the payment for which is known as ticea. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to pres- 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment is 
made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens is that the labourer usually brings 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners, The joint 
earnings of a family must always be taken into 
consideration. The average family of a labourer 


Periods of Wage Payments. 


has been calculated as consisting of one working 
man, one working woman, about three tenths of 
4 working child and non working child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non working depend int 
he following table give the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens jn 
Assam 


Table showing the average famuy monthly 
earnings wn the tea gardens 1n Assam 
calculated on the average dady strength 

un 1914, 1922 and 1928 


District | 1914 | 1922 | 1928 


Rs a piRs a p|Rs a p 


Darrang Sadr 14 14 10/18 lo 812413 5 
Mangaldai 15 11 51815 4/28 4 2 
Nowgong 1611 9/18 810/23 2 7 
Jorhat 15 7 7118 011/23 4 4 
Sibsagar 15 15 11/20 1 0/2412 1 
Golaghat 14 011/17 7 4/22 0 5 
Lakhimpur Sadr j|18 2 4/2115 2)3011 3 
North Lakimpur {15 1310/20 4 3/24 4 2 
Cachar Sadr 1313 615 0 4/19 2 8 
Haila Kandi 1811 715 8101910 8 
North Sylhet 138 0 4/14 210)2011 7 
Karimganj 13 7 7/1514 111911 4 
South Sylhet 1815 015138 821 711 
Habibgan) 1412 116 8 921 5 6 


pees. 





Periods of Wage Payment —There 1s 
complete absence of uniformity as regards the 
periods for which payments of wages are made 
in the various important branches of organised 
industry In India In scarcelv any industry 1s 
there asingle period of wage pavment Different 
systems are found in establishments belonging 
to the same industry and in the same district 
and within the same establishment different 
classes of workers are frequently paid tor different 
periods The month, the fortnight and the week 
are generally the periods of wage payment 1n 
Cement and Brick Works Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Factories Klour Mills and Lngineering 
Works Monthly payment of wages 1s mainly 
adopted for workers in Printing Presses, Munic1 
palities, Tramways and Railways In the 
Cotton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Ahmedabad 
In the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 
basis and of woikers in the maintenance depart 
ment on a monthly basis 


In mines tea gerdens and rice mills the 
predominant periods of wage payment are a 
month and a week In jute muls wages are 
calculated per week Wages are calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries. The system of monthly payment 
appears to be universal in Its application to 
Supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
differunt industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
is of a dally payment of wages 
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Periods ela, _ig before ___ nent —The “‘ wait. 
ing period’’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of payment varies considerably 
from industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment in the same industry It 
may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period the more delayed 1s the payment of wages 

Monthly wages are not paid so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter periods and daily wages of 
casual labour are nearly always paid on the day 
on which they are earned or on the following day 

Speahing generally the average period of waiting 
may be considered to be 10 to 15 days 1n the case 
of monthly payments 5 to 7 days for fortnightly 
payments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments Another factor which affects the 
period of waiting 1s the method of pavments 

Where workers are paid on piece rates intricate 
calculitions are required to ascertain the 
amount due, and consequently piece rate wages 
cannot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pay 


Indebtedness prevails to a very great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available except those for the Bombay 
Presidency which were collected by the Bombav 
Labour Office durmg its enquiries into the 
workers family budgets for different centres 
Irom the statistics of the Empress Mills the per 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50 Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available it 1s reported that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anywhere else in India As 
regards urban and industrial labourers if may 
safely be assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers In Madras the 
indebtedness of the worker 1s heavy especiallv 
in the case of plantations where it 1s reported 
that 75 per cent of the wages of the labourers 
are taken away by money lendeis on pay days 
The mine managers of the Jharia coalfields in 
Bihar and Orissa generally put this figure at one 
week 8s wages It 1s also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
custom In Bombay City, mmterest on debts 
forms nearly three per cent of the total monthly 
expenditure Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent 
wereindebt The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinarily the equivalent of 
two and a half months earnmgs The extremes 
were 14 months and one third of a months 
earnings respectively | As regards single meu, 
for whom 603 budgets were collected, 45 per 
cent were in debt, the average expenditure on 
Interest being as 12 3 and the average expen- 
diture on mterest for those in debt being 
Rs 1112 per month Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
80 per cent of the families considered were found 
to be in debt In the majority of cases the 
amount of debt varied from a month’s income to 
four months’ income In Ahmedabad during 
1926 about 69 per cent of the families were in 
debt The amount of debt vaned from a few 
rupees to many times the monthly income. 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
Office in the vear 1925 into the family budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur City, 63 
per cent of the cotton mill workers’ families in 
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Sholapur were in debt, the extent of which 
eared from Jess than a month’s mcome to many 
times the monthly income In 49 per cent of 
cases, however, 1t was equal to between one and 
four months’ income of the family 


Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes — 
“The successful working of a profit sharing 
scheme pre-supposes the realisation by the 
worker of an identity between the various 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscien- 
tious effort on their part to do their best for its 
maximum success The employers of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India are such 
as to Justify the hope that this high ideal of co- 
operation will be realised im a_ substantial 
measure im practice’? The only solitary 
concerns in which profit sharing schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and inthe Buckingham and the Carnatic Mulls 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production 1s paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs 300 per mensem or Rs 10 
per day, whose work contributes to the produc- 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com- 
pany’s service for at least six months In the 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mulls a bonus 1s 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared 


Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons 
Some concerns grant bonus for regular atten- 
dances and for economical utilization of material 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worker 
18 paid a sort of bonus for working six days a 
week. A bonus 1s also being granted for raising 


WAGES ON 


Owing to the different types of grades 
of pay which aie prevalent on the Rall- 
ways it 1s not possible to give particulars for all 
of them. Scales of pay of some important 
classes of railway servants on some principal 


Wages on Raslways. 


and loading extra tubs. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses; (1) for general 
production, (2) for departmental output, and 
(3) regular attendance. This is paid to all 
employees drawing less than as. 8 perday. The 
Company has also introduced a ‘Jack pot 
scheme’ The idea of this scheme 1s that if 
50 men are required to perform certain duties 
connected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force 1s not present, the wages which would 
have been payable to the absentees are dis- 
tributed amongst those present. 


The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
cash wage either for better work or for better 
attendance obtains in several industrial concerns 
in the Bombay Presidency and may be said to 
be almost general in textile mulls especially in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. An enquiry by the 
Labour Office in 1926 27, showed that in the 
textile industry no fewer than 109 out of the 144 
mills in the Presidency which furnished informa- 
tion reported that bonus was granted for regular 
attendance and 76 or 52 8 per cent stated that 
bonuses were given for turning out work better 
than the specified standards. Several cotton yins 
and presses also reported that such bonuses 
were granted but in the majority of such cases, 
these rewards took the form of annual bonuses 
given on the results of a season’s working In 
a few cases the system is similar to that of profit 
sharing—the bonus payable being dependent on 
the profits made by a concern during the year. 
Bonuses for better work were, however, not 
generally granted in Public Utility Companies, 
Municipalities, commercial offices, and Govern- 
ment and other non-factory organisations. 


RAILWAYS. 


railways have therefore been set out in the 
tables below The limits of pay given in the 
tables, show the minimum of the lower grade 
ie the maximum attamable in the higher 
grade, 


Statement showing scales of pay of umportant classes of Railway serianis other than Workshop 
employees and Collvery Staff on the principal Railuays 


Name of Railway System. 


Mates. 
Rs a. Rs. a, 
North-Western Railway 20 0 to 34 0 
Kast Indian Railwa ve 13 0 to 39 O 
Eastern Bengal Railway ..| 20 0 to 52 0 
eee at ie ee 12 6 to 37 0 
B. B. & C. I. Railway 
(Broad-gauge) .. : 14 0 to 37 0 
Bengal Nagpur Railway ..| 15 0 to 34 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway i” wa | 11 0 to 19 6 
M. & 8. M. Railway .-.| 138 6 to 30 0 
South Indian Railway ..| 14 0 to 25 0 
Assam Bengal Railway 20 0 to 30 0 








ENGINEERING. 
| Gangmen. Trolleymen 
Rs a. Rs, 2. Rs a. Rs a 
13 0 to 22 0 15 0 to 24 0 
12 0 to 16 O 12 0 to 16 JO 
*| 13 0 to 18 O 13 0 to 18 O 
9 0 to 26 0 11 0 to 24 0 
12 0 to 26 0 12 0 to 27 0 
10 0 to 17 O 18 0 to 25 QO 
9 6 to 15 6 11 0 0 
10 6 to 22 0 10 6 to 15 0 
12 0 to 15 O 12 0 to 15 0 
14 0 to 16 O 14 0 to 16 O 





* Per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Rs, 37-3-52, 
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TRAFTIC. 
Name of Railway System, | =>. OT 
Station Masters. Guards. Signallers. 
Rs. a. Rs. a. | Rs. a. Rs. a. | Rs. a. Rs. a. 
North Western Railway. .. 45 0 to 500 0 30 0 to 210 0 33 0 to 190 0 
East Indian Railway es 52 0 to 500 0 30 0 to 180 0 30 0 to 200 0 
Eastern Bengal Railway .. 40 0 to 350 0 45 0 to 210 0 30 0 to 170 0 
G.I. P. Railway .. aks 50 0 to 395 Q 70 0 to 210 0 45 0 to 140 0 
B. B. & C. I. Railway 55 0 to 400 0 50 0 to 210 O 60 0 to 70 0 
(Broad-gauge) 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 52 0 to 500 0} 35/40 to 210 O 30 8 to 170 O 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway 30 0 to 330 0 20 0 to 150 0 15 0 to 30 0 
M. & 8. M. Railway . 40 0 to 425 0 40 0 to 170 0 25 0 to 110 0 
South Indian Railway a 30 0 to 325 0 25 0 to 120 0 25 0 to 95 0 
Assam Bengal Railway... 40 Q to 450 0 40 0 to 200 0 20 0 to 100 @O 
TRAFFIC. | MECHANICAL. 
Name of Railway System. | Goods clerks, Book- 
ing clerks and Parcel! | Ticket Collectors. Pointsmen. 
c.erks. ss 
I 
Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. | Rs. a. Rs. 4. 
North Western Railway ..| 33 0 to 270 0 32 0 to 160 0 19 0 to 27 O 
East Indian Railway .. | 28 0 to 300 0 28 0 to 125 0 12 0 to 18 QO 
Eastern Bengal Railway .. 34 0 to 145 0O 32 0 to 160 0 13 0 to 17 O 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail- * 
way a $4 wi 40 0 to 100 0 50 0 to $0 0 15 6 to 18 0O 
B. B. & C. I. Railway 
(Broad-gauge) .. .-| 15 O to 180 O(2)) 55 O to 190 O ae a 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 50 60 to 250 0(5)) 380 0 to 120 O 13 0 to 18 O 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway 25 0 to 60 0O(2)) 18 0 to 40 0(6)) 10 0 to 14 0 
M. &S. M. Railway. . bx 75 0 to 180 Q(2) 29 0 to 80 QO 15 0 to 16 8 
South Indian Railway ..; 25 0 to 125 O(5)) 25 O to 100 0 12 0 to 18 0 
Assam Bengal Railway | 32 0 to 120 O(2)| 20 0 to 100 0 12 0 to 16 0 
MECHANICAL. 
Name of Railway System. 
Cabinmen. Drivers. Firemen. 


Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs. Rs. a. Rs. 2. Rs. 


a. a 
North Western Railway .. 15 0 to 45 0 31 0 to 220 0 0 8 to 100 O 
East Indian Railway i er 49 0 to 200 0 15 0 to 50 9 
Eastern Bengal Railway .. a ater 34 0 to 220 0 138 0 to 90 0 
uti Indian Peninsula Rail- 
65 0 O(1) 72 0 to 310 0 16 4 to 32 8 
BB. & CI. Railway (Broad- eer 2 8 to 7 8&3) 010 to 1 12(3) 
gauge) , ila 5 0 toll (4) 2 8 to 4 8(4) 
Bengal Nagpur Railway sa 11 0 0 31 0 to 46 O(6)) 13 0 to 35 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway dae 35 0 to 200 0 16 0 to 50 0 
M. &S.M. Railway .. os ae 41 0 to 250 0 21 0 to 88 O 
South Indian Railway de 25 0 to 30 O 75 0 to 263 0 12 0 to 22 0 
Assam Bengal Railway... 16 0 to 25 0 30 0 to 275 0 14 0 to 60 0 





* Parcel Clerks only. 

(1) Maximum. 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 
a eee per caer 

(4 uropeans per day 

(5) Goods and Parcels. Clerks. 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not given. 
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Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops. 








Name of Railway System Fitters. Moulders. Welders. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p |Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p.|Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
North Western Railway ../0 8 Oto 2 8 0} 1 0 Oto 2 8 OF 1 4 Oto 2 8 O 
East Indian Railway ..|/010 0, 2 8 0}010 0, 2 4 0/010 0, 2 4 0 
Eastern Bengal Railway ../010 0,, 314 0/012 3, 3 2 3:012 3, 3 2 8 
Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway* om 0, 86 00*%44 0 0,, 86 00*/44 0 0,, 89 O0* 
B. B. & C. I. Railway - |0 8 0, 38 5 OO 7 0, 3 56 OO 8 OO, 2 9 O 
Bengal Nagpur Railway ..|012 0,, 2 0 OF} 1 00, 214 0}1 00, 2 0 0 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway .. 015 4, #1414 8 1 4 0 10 0 
M. & 8. M. Railway. . .|/09 7 0, #5 4 0/011 Oto 5 4 01012 0 to 5 4 O 
South Indian Railway ..|014 0, 2 8 U'O14 0, 2 8 0014 0,, 2 8 Q 
Assam Bengal Railway ..;012 0., 3 0 0 er 18: 0, 2 8 0 
Name of Railway System. Turners. | Carpenters. Blacksmiths. 
Rs, a. p Rs. a. p.|Rs. a. p Rs. a. p.|Rs. Rs. a. p 
North-Western Railway 1 10to 2 8 0} 014 Oto 2 8 OF1 4 Oto 2 8 O 
East Indian Railway ../010 0, 2 4 0/010 0, 2 4 01010 0, 2 8 OU 
Eastern Bengal Railway 012 3, 3 2 30128 3, 3 2 3012 3. 8 2 8 
Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way* of td 0 0,, 89 00*/389 0 0,, 69 0 0*/44 0 0,, 98 O 0* 
B, B. & C. 1, Railway {0 70, 3 5 vod 5 O, 211 010 90, 8 9 O 
Bengal Nagpur Railway ../1 00, 214 0/1 00, 214 OJ 1 O 0 2 0 0 
Rohilkhand and ae 
Railway... . 1 4 8 17 4 17 4 
M. & 8. M. Railway... ..i/1 0 0to 5 400 8 0 to 44 0:0 7 Oto 5 4 O 
South Indian Railway ..1{014 0, 2 8 OF O11 4, 2 0 0/014 0, 2 8 O 
Assam Bengal Railway 012 0,212 0/012 0,3 00114, 3 0 0 





—— i ee ee ee Neen ee ee ean 


N. B.—These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work profits. 
* The scales of pay for the G. 1. P. Railway are per mensem. 


The following rates may be taken as representatives of daily wages of workshop employecs 
in Imjortant centres, 


Centre. Unskilled. Semi-skilled, Ordinary skilled. 





As, p. AS. p. As. 


p As. p.| AS. p. As. p. 
Bombay .. re os wie .. (14 0 to 16 0/17 0 to 24 0] 26 0 to 46 0 
Lahore sis sa at . (110 0 , 12 0/114 0 ,, 18 O!} 14 0,, 40 0 
Lillooah .. 23 ..  20ww Sl eeti‘( wd Y OY 11 «O10 OO ,, 16 Of] 12 :0,, 40 0 
Lucknow .. .. « « « {7% 6 ,, 10 9/10 0 ,, 18 Of 16 0,, 36 0 








Besides the usual pay the employees of the eiey are granted one and perquisitcs 
for spec'al work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 


Deductions, 


Amount sent to villages -——In the absence 
of a completely urbanised industrial labour 
force in India, the practice of remitting 
part of the wages earned by workers in 
industrial centres to their place of origin 
appears to be verycommon But no authorised 
o1 statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by workpeople in this manner If statistics 
pertaining to this subject were compiled, it 
would help a good dealin estimating the agrarian 
contact of Indian industrial workers In the 
Central Provinces and Berar 80 per cent of 
Immigrants from the United Provinces leave their 
families behind m their villages to look after 
cultivation These labourers are reported to 
be remittmg more than 50 per cent of their 
income home The other immigrants in that 

rovinces from Central India and the Bombay 

residency are said to be sending 25 per cent of 
their earnings to their homes LHstimates of 
amounts sent by money order by the various 
post offices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are 
annually published in the reports of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1928 
comes to Rs 1,73,57,816-1 2, but it does not 
purely represent the amounts sent by Jute mill 
employees only Labourers from coal mines in 
Bengal coming from outside the coal fields 
are reported to send or take home to their 
villages from 30 to 40 per cent of their earnings 
In the case of the miner in the mining fields 
of Bihar and Orissa it 1s roughly estimated that 
he sends home, all his sa,ings—which amount to 
about 8 annas to Re 180 per week Result» 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that during 
the particular period of two weeks covered by 
the enquiry, 3 8 per cent of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill In 
the cource of 1ts family budget investigation, 
the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
collected some information regarding remit 
tance of amounts by workers families In 
Bombay City a large number of workers do not 
maintain an establishment, but live as boarders 
and though married keep their dependants in 
their native places In the case of resident 
families the average monthly amount remitted 
comes to Rs 1-11 1 which constitutes 3 2 per 
cent of the family mcome whichis Rs 52 4 6 
per month In the case of persons living 
singly in the Bombay City, the average monthly 
remittance comes to Rs 11-7-1 which constitues 
36 2 percent of their monthly income The 
Jabour force 1n Ahmedabad is not 1mmigrant 
to the same extent asin Bombay and there 
fore remittances to dependants is not an 1mpor- 
tantitem in the worker’s budget It appears 
that nearly 7 per cent of the working claes 
families in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
dependants living away from them The 
average for only those families remitting 
money comes to Rs. 6-6-9 per month Sholapur 
draws its labour force from the :mmediate 
neighbourhood and the labour there 1s not of 
the same cosmopolitan character as in Bombay 
Of the total number of families whose budgets 
were collected during the family budget enquity 
at that centre only 6 per cent reported that 
they had to remit money every month to their 
dependants in villages. The average of the 
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amount remitted by such families comes to 
Rs 4127 


Deductions —In June 1926 the Government 
of India requested Local Governments to make 
enquiries in their respective administrations, 
as to the extent to which fines and other deduc- 
ons were being 1ealised by employers 1n India 
Tom their workpeople The views of Local 
Governments were alsoinvited on the desirability 
of taking any action legislative or otherwise to 
counter any abuses which might be found to 
prevail She information given below is based 
mostly on the various Provincial enquiries made 
for the purpose but there is no reason to belleve 
that the conditions have changed, materially 
since then 


The system of making deductions from wages 
in respect of fines 18 general in the textile 
industry, and other industrial concerns With 
regard to factories the system exists in almost all 
Government and Local Fund factories and in 
the mavoritv of the more organised and larger 
workshops It 1s also associated with munici- 
palities tactories and establishments workmg 
regulaily throughout the year It. does not 
appeal to be the general practice in seasonal 
establishments such as gins and presses In 
offices the svstem is almost wholly limited to the 
fining of peons and menials in the establishments 
where the svstem exists although 1n a few cases 
clerks are also occasionally fined. Fining 1s 
general in the large hotels, clubs and restaurants 
but 1t can be said to be almost absent in most of 
the larger commercial organisations such as 
shops, stores, etc Ihe only notable concerns 
m which fines are very rarely imposed are the 
tea gardens in Assam and Bengal and the coal- 
flelds im Bengal and Bihar and Orissa The 
abuse 1s said to be limited by the consideration 
that the shortage of Ivbour compels the 
employers to treat their employees with every 
consideration 


Labour Commission’s Recommendations — 
The Royal Commission on Indian Labour have 
made sevelal important recommendations 1n 
connexion with the mcome of the Industrial 
workers and the question of his indebtedness 
In discussing the possible application to India 
of the mmimum wage Convention adopted 
at the 1928 session of the International Labour 
Conference the Commission are of opinion 
that the convention, “in refering to trades in 
which wages are exceptionally low, must be 
regarded 1s having in view trades in which wages 
are low, not by comparison with western or 
other foreign standards but by comparison 
with the general trend of wages and wage leveilsin 
kindied occupations in the country concerned ’’ 
lf the principle of the minimum wage is to be 
applied to India, they consider that 1¢ would first 
be necessary to create machinery for fixin 
minimum rates of wages in those trades in whi 
wages are lowest and where there is no question 
of collective bargaining The industries 
indicated for a careful study of conditions are 
mica, wool cleaning Shellac, Bidi (the in- 
digenous cigarette) manufacturing, pond ie 
weaving and Tanneries and those 1n w 
there 15 a strong presumption that the conditions 
warrant detailed investigation Full informa- 
tion re wages and conditions should be collected 
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and if the surveys indicate ‘Sweating’ the 
trades should be demarcated and the number 
and the composi son of wage Boards should be 
decided In the setting up of wage boards im- 
portant criteria for consideration should be the 
cost ofenforcement and a policy of gradualness 
should not belost sight of If the investigations 
appear to warrant minimum wage fixing 
machinery the necessary legislation tor setting 
up such machinery should be undertaken, 


Deductions —The Commission consider that 
legislation regarding deductions from wages and 
fines 1s both necessary and destrable With 
regard to fines, the, recommend that (a) the 
fining of children should be prohibited  (d) 
the payment of the fine should not be spread 
over nore than one month from the date on 
which 1t was Imposed , (¢) that the maximum 
amount to be deducted in fines should not 
exceed in an\ month half an anna in the rupee 
of the worker’s earnings (d) the stums received 
from fines should be credited to a purpose bene 
ficial to the employees a3 a whole and approved 
by some recognised authority and (c) Emplovers 
should be required to post notices specifving 
the acts or omissions in respect of which a fine 
may be imposed, and fines for acts or omts Jun 
not so specified should be made illegal Deduc 
tions for loss or damage should In no case exceed 
the wholesale price of the goods damaged With 
regaid to other deductions these may be per 
mitted in case of housing accomodation provided 
by the employer and for tools and raw materials 
and 1n all cases should not exceed the equivalent 
value of the services rendered ‘The Commission 
recommend that such legislation should not be 
applicable im the first instance only to those 
factories under the Factories Actand to Railways 
The Commission’s recommendations in the 
matter have been examined in detail depart 
mentally by the government of India and a 
Bill giving effect to these recommendations 
was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 
the Ist February 1933 


Indebtedness —1he action taken bv the 
Government of India with regard to the Roval 
Commissions recommendations on exemping 
the salaries and wages of all workmen receving 
Jess than Rs 300 a month, and the making of 
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the besetting an industrial establishment for the 
purpose of collecting debts a criminal and 
cognisable offence have already been dealt with 
under an earlier chapter Other proposals 
which are under the consideration of the 
Government of India are — 


(a) At least so far as industrial workers in 
receipt of wages or salary of less than Rs, 100 
@ month are concerned, arrest and imprisonment 
for debt should be abolished except where the 
debtor has been proved to be both able and 
unwilling fo pay , 


(b) Workers contributions to provident 
‘unds maintained by private employers and 
certified by Government for the purpose 
should be safeguarded from attachments, and 


(c) Legislation should he enacted providing 
a summary procedure for the liquidation of 
workeis unsecured debts 


Periods of wage payments——The Commis 
slon recommend that in textile industries, 
iailway and engineering workshops and tron 
and steel works the law should require the 
payment of wages to the process operatives at 
intervals not exceeding 16 days Such legisla- 
tion should be extended to other industries and 
Railways if considered necessary An 1mpor- 
tant proviso 1s that 1f any reduction 1s made 
In the period of wage payment no worker 
should forfeitany privelege or concession which 
is attached to payment on a monthly basis 
They also recommend that legislation should be 
enacted providing for the payment of wages 
in factories mines ratlways and plantations 
within seven davs from the expiry of the period 
in which they have been earnedin the ordinary 
case and as early as possible but not later than 
2 days from the date of discharge in the case of 
an operative who 1s discharged These recom- 
mendations have been arcepted by the Govern- 
ment of India who Introduced a Bill to regulate 
the payment of wages to certain classes of 
persons employed in industiy in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 1st February 1933 This 
Bill also covers the subject of deductions and 
fines 
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COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE 


The publication of a cost of living index 
with a pre-war base for the working classes 
in Bombay City was started in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 and the scope 
and method of its compilation are 
described in the issues of the Lahour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929 The index number is based on what 19 
known as the aggregate expenditure method and 
mcludes in all 24 items representing food, fvel 
and hghting, clothing and rent The table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers month by month from 
January 1917 


Bombay working class cost of living wndex numbers by months 
(July 1914=100) 




















1917 1918 1919|1920 1921)/1922)1923/1924|1925 tozelin27 1998 19291930 1931 





Month 1932 

I allel teal ott clic, ale dal et WN ote odhcteul acta, [ects op 

Janual y 120) 134; 182) 183) 169) 173) 156) 159) 157) 155) 156) 154) 149) 147) 117| 110 
February 117; 134} 176) 181) 162) 160) 155) 156; 157] 154; 159} 148) 148; 144) 113) 110 
March Fee 136) 172) 177) 160} 165) 154) 154) 159) 155} 150} 145] 149) 141) 111] 111 
Apri 112) 144) 167) 172) 160) 162) 156} 150) 158) 153) 153) 144) 148, 140; 111) 108 
May 111) 147) 168} 173] 167] 163) 153) loO| 106) 153) 102) 147] 147) 189] 110] 107 
June 116) 148; 174) 181; 173) 163, 152) 153) 1o4) 155) 154} 146] 147) 140) 109; 107 
July 118} 149] 186] 190) 177) 160) 153) 1o7| 107) 157) 106} 147| 148; 189) 108; 109 
August 120} 153) 179) 191) 180) 164) 154; 161) 152; 155) 157) 146) 149) 136) 108] 109 
September 120) 165; 172) 192) 185} 165) 154} 161] 151; 155} 151} 145} 149] 136) 108) 109 
October 121] 173} 174) 193) 183} 162) lo2! 161) 153! 150; 153) 146) 149) 131) 108; 109 
November 127) 175) 173! 186} 182) 160) 153) 161) 153) 154] 150) 147) 150) 127) 108) 110 
December 129; 183 174 181; 179) 161] 157) 160 15) 1o6} 151) 148 oy 121 esa (need 
Annual Average | 119 154 175 183 173 164 154| 107 155 155 154 147] 149] 137} 110] 109 
The Labour Office conducted nthe year 1926 published in the Labour Gazette since January 
an enquiry imto working class budgets in 1930 Items representing food, fuel and 


Ahmedabad and the results of this enquiry have 
been used in the construction of a cost of living 
index for that centre The Ahmedabad working 
class cost of living index number has been 
compiled on a post war base and has been 


lighting, clothing, house rent and muscellaneous 
groups have been included in the injlex The 
following table gives the index numbers from 
August 1927 to November 1930 — 


Ahmedabad working class cost of living andex numbeis by months 
(Average prices from August 1926 to July 1927_100 ) 

















Month, | 1927 028] 128] 190 1931 | 1932] Month. 1927 | 1928 | 1028] 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
January . 93) 99) 93!) 75) 76 }July 97} 98 | 88) 75) 75 
February. ne Y2 99 91 74 75 4 August 101 96 98 87 77 76 
March ,.| .. | 90] 99] 89] 45] 75 ¢September {| 101; 96] 97] 85/ 75) 78 
April, 91/ 96] 89] 75] 74 October 100} 97/ 98; 82| 741 79 
May . 91/ 94! 89| 75 {| 74 [November {| 98| 97| 98} 811] 751 78 
June ; 95} 96] 90! 73 | 75 | December. 96 | 99] 95 77 \ 771 7% 

Average 99; 95; 97); 87} 75] 7% 


ee 
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A cost of living index number based on the 
results of the enquiry into family budgets of 
cotton mull workers in Sholapur conducted by 
the Labour Office in 1925 has been published in 








the Lzbour Gazette since February 1931 


Cost of Living and Standard of Life. 


Sholapir workung class cost of lwing tndex 


numbers by months 


buary 1927 to January 1928=100) 


(Average prices from Fe- 





Month | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | | 1982] atontn Month n | 2028 | oz | 1900) 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 sams | 1 | so | os | se 1982 
January 100 | 104 76 72 [Auzu 6 95 | 102 89 73 73 
February 97 99 , 100 77 7a [September 9> | 104 91 73 74 
Marchi 93 98 95 7a 76 {October 9 | 102 85 72 74 
April 92 98 94 72 72 |November 99 | 104 82 71 70 
May 94 100 95 71 72 |Decemfer 9 106 76 71 71 
June 9 | 103 95 71 73 — >—-—— ee 
July 95 | 100 92 71 74 ae 101 92 73 73 


Cost of Living Indexes have during recent yeais been compiled for Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
in the Central Prov inces (with January 1927 as base) and tor four classes of industrial workers in 


Rangoon in Burma (with 1931 100) 


per these six Indexes during the year 1932 were as follows — 


Jubbul 





Month Nagpul pore 

January 63 61 
February 60 61 
March 62 62 
April 61 57 
May 61 “7 
June 62 alt 
July 63 7 
August 62 bJ 
September 62 61 
October 62 61 
November 62 60) 
December 60) 57 

Average for year 62 59 


Standard of Life —Very little information 1s 
available regarding the standard of living of the 
working classes in India The most satisfactory 
method cf obtaining this information 1s by 
means of a family budget enquiry in which 
information is collected regarding the composi- 
tion, income and expenditure of the family 
To enable genersl conclusions to be drawn from 
investigations of this type itis always necessary 
to conduct the enquiries by what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt bemg made 
to secure the information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise the effect of the 
peculiarities of exceptional cases The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget enquiries because of 
the impracticability of collecting data by the 








The monthly figures ot the cost of living Index numbers 
Rangoon 
Pamils 
Burmins | Telegus pile heviteg 
and Oriyas g 
96 9 100 Ob 
7 100 100 97 
101 103 102 102 
103 103 101 103 
103 103 10] 103 
100 101 Og) 100 
97 96 93 94 
98 98 96 94 
98 97 97 95 
93 94 95 92 
92 93 04 90 
92 92 93 89 
96 


8 | 


| 


census method It 18s essential that the sample 
should be representative in order to yield 
reliable results 


At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
1926 the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
living, enquiries should be conducted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
invome, expenditure and conditions of living of 
families representative of large homogeneous 
sections of the population It was also decided 
that for a complete enqury information should 
be collected as to the district in which the family 
resides, the composition of the , the 
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industries and occupations of members of the | about 1,200 families was started by the Bombay 


fatnily, the nature of the housing accommodation 
and the amount of each important item of 
family income and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, where practicable. It 
was agreed, however, that a less detailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
income would be sufficient where the sole object 
of the enquiry is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost of living index numbers. 


Family budgets were collected by the Labour 
Office for 3,076 working class families in Bombay 
City in 1921-22 and the report based on the 
results thereof was published in 1923. It has 
been decided to undertake a new family 
budget enquiry when industrial conditions 
become normal in Bombay City and to use 
weights based on the results of that enquiry in 
compiling a fresh cost of living index number for 
Bombay on a new base period. The Labour 
Office collected 985 budgets of working class 
familiesin Ahmedabad in 1926 and 1,133 budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur in 1925. 
The reports based on the results of these enqui- 
ries were published in 1928. A small family 
Budget investigation for cotton mill workers in 
Bombay city was also conducted by the Labour 
Office in 1930 but the results of this investiga- 
tion have not been published so far. A second 
enquiry into family Budgets of Industrial 


Labour Office in May 1932, and it is ho 
that the results of this enquiry will be published 
next year. 


In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
were collected at Cawnpore with the object of 
compiling a cost of living index number. But 
the results of the enquiry were not found to be 
satisfactory and the province has not been 
compiling any cost of living index number. 


The Labour Statistics Bureau, Rangoon, 
which was established by the Government of 
Burma in 1926, has made an extensive enquiry 
into the Standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon and the report 
based on 4,309 budgets was published in 1928. 
The results of this enquiry have been separately 
analysed for Burmese, Telugu, Tamil, Uriya, 
Hindustani, and Chittagonian workers. Sepa- 
rate index numbers for each of the different 
classes of workers have also been published at 
the end of the report. 1,002 Budgets for the 
working class families in Nagpur and 507 budgets 
for working class families at Jubbulpore were 
collected between September 1926 and January 
1927 for compiling cost of living index numbers 
for these two centres. The figures for the 
Nagpur, Jubbulpore and Rangoon Indexes 
for the year 1932 have been given in the 


workers in Bombay City intended to cover | above table. 


TRADE 


The history of trade unionism in India is a 
history of recent years. It was not until 1918 
that labour had begun definitely to organise 
itself. Previous to that year very little effort 
appears to have been made to establish organi- 
sations of labour. The earliest association of 
workers in India was the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of India and Burmah 
which had been registercd under the Indian 
Companies Act and its main activities were in 
connexion with the provision of various benefits 
to its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assurance, etc. After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Association registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwaymen of India and Burmah. The 
Bombay Postal Union, founded in 1907, mainly 
for the clerical classes employedin the Bombay 
Post Offices, a Union of warpers in the Ahmeda- 
bad cotton mills formed in 1917; the Clerks’ 
Union, Bombay, established in April 1918 in 
order to organise the various classes of clerical 
labour employed in commercial and other 
offices in Bombay city; and the Madras Labour 
Union formed in 1918 for the textile workers in 
the three mills in the city of Madras, were the 
main labour organisations in existence at the 
end of the year 1918. Inaddition, there existed 
certain benevolent social institutions such as the 
Kamgar Hitwardhak Sabha and the Social 
Service League, whose activities were directed 
towards the betterment of the condition of the 
working classes. But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 


The year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union movement, 
for from that year onwards there has been a more 
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or less steady growth of trade unions despite the 
inevitable fluctuations in their prosperity. The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India. 
Tn the two years following 1918, the epidemic of 
industrial strife assumed serious proportions and 
reached a climax towards the close of the year 
1920. The number of labour unions also increased 
very rapidly and unions were formed of workers 
in all possible industries and occupations. Mos3t- 
of these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or to conductthem. These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their purpose 
was served or remained dormant until another 
strike in the trade broke out. Most of the re- 
maining Unions formed during the period 
1918-20 were unstable and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year. 
There was a definite check to the progress of 
the trade union movement in India during the 
next two or three years. But although indivi- 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the movement itself showed signs of 
permanence and vitality. 


Perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immediately following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 
which they really were, was the definitely hostile 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees. It was not until the 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees which had 
registered under the Act, that a change in the 
angle of vision was noticeable. 
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Nature of leadership.—The Indian Trade 
Union movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement. The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and has 
evea now few leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance. In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led by middle 
class men, especially professional lawyers and 
others, who have not perhaps in all cases made a 
distinction between economic and _ political 
considerations. In the words of Mr. A. R. 
Burnett-Hurst,“‘ social workers did not take the 
initiative’ but ‘‘ allowed the lawyer-politician 
class to capture and control these bodies.” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from. the lawyer-politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers. There were, however, 
several notable exceptions. Leaders like Mr. 
N. M. Joshi, Dewan Chaman Lal, the Rev. C. F. 
Andrews, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, Mr. V. V. Giri, 
Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bakhale, M.L.C., 
Mr. Syed Munawar, M.L.C., and Mi Anauya 
Sarabhal endeavoured to create Union for the 
benefit of the workers and for the general 
improvement in the conditions of life and work 
of the labouring classes. During the last few 
years, however, the principles of communism 
have been disseminated amongst the masses of 
India by the members of the Workers and 
Peasants Party which is an agent in India of the 
Communist International. The Communist and 
took advantage of the economic unrest prevalent 
in the country early in the year 1928 and surped 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control over the executive of the principa|textile 
and r@ilway unions in Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal. The Communists captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of wealth and happiness which is 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship of a 
workers’ proletariat. The  discontentment 
amongst the workers over conditions of work 
has been aggravated by the incessant preachings 
of revolutionary doctrines. The credulity of the 
Indian labourer has been of great advantage to 
these emissaries of revolution in creating in him 
a class hatred against the employers and also 
instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law in the country. 
These agitators, occupying positions of vantage, 
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have instigated disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dupes. 
The sanity and sobriety of moderate leadership 
have no great attraction for the large majority of 
the labourers, The moderate leaders have, 
however, been fighting their battles for leader- 
ship with the extremist revolutionaries, and were 
for a time succcssful in keeping the latter under 
control. At the moment of writing, it has 
become impossible for the moderates and the 
avowed Communists to work shoulder to 
shoulder in the labour movement, and a split 
has occurred between the two, the Unions 
standing for constitutional progress rallying 
under the banner of the Moderates with those 
in favour of Communist principles accepting the 
leadership of the Red Flag Organisations. 


Progress of Trade Unions since 1918.— 
The trade union movement spread to various 
industries and occupations in India during the 
years following the Armistice, but a number of 
them passed out of existence very soon after 
they were started. The more stable Unions were 
of clerks, railway workers, postal employees and 
seamen. The peculiar feature of the trade 
union movement in India is that it did not in the 
early stages of its progress make much headway 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement. Whereas in other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after the 
latter had well organised themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former have come up if not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves more 
permanently. 

The following figures illustrate the growth of 
Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency :— 








Year. No. of No. of 

Unions. Members. 
1922 2a 51,472 
1923 19 46,037 
1924 36 52,227 
1925 38 49,318 
1926 ae oss 56 74,875 
1927 dns hs 72 87,340 
1928 a si 94 198,072 
1929 99 196,748 
1930 93 128,393 
1931 97 115,657 
1932 100 111,526 


The distribution of the membership as at 1st September 1932 by classes of industries is as follows:— 





Class of Industry. 





aoe (ined Fe ee ee 
ways (including railway workshops).. 
oe en aa - i és i 

osts and Telegraphs 
Municipa a 


Miscellaneous 


66 #6 


Total 


100 


Percentage of _ 


No. of Membership. membership to 
__ Unions. total 

13 30,178 27.10 

8 25,974 23.32 

3 29,756 26.72 

34 8,945 8.03 

8 2,886 2.59 

34 13,787 12.24 
4 at626 | 100.00 


— 
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There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unionsand a 
fourth which is a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad. (For the constitution, member- 
ship and other particulars regarding these 
organisations, reference may be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour Gazette). The Central 
Labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of 
Federations in the Bombay Presidency are now 
defunct. 


The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among both employers’ and 
employed is up to the present little. There is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
ior the purpose of demanding better remunera- 
tion and considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
employers. No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. The only large 
employers of labour in the Punjab are the N.-W. 
Railway Administration, and four out of the 19 
registered Unions are of the employees of the 
various departments of the N.-W. Railway and 
cover, in all, about 13,C00 members. 


In the United Provinces, the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
to its industrial importance. There are in all 
about 10 Unions, all of recent growth. Some of 
the Associations formed during the general up- 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operation have since died or 
become moribund. Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Organisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent. of the labour is organised. There has been 
u growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 


The Central Provinces and Berar have 
seven registered trade unions. The classes of 
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workers who have been embraced by the Trade 
movement in this part of Indian are (1) Textile 
workers, (2) Press employees, (3) Scavengers, 
(4) Motor drives, (5) Railway workers, (6) 
Postal employees and (7) Clerks. Trade 
unionism is stated to be yet in its infancy in 
this Province and the Labour Unions appear 
to have done little to improve the conditions 
under which their members work. 


The trade tnion movement in Madras received 
a setback in 1921-22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills. During the year 1922-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant andthe only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. Railway Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Perambur. The ‘trade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active:—(1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramwaymen’s 
Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers’ Union, 
(4) the 8. I. Railway Employees’ Union and 
(5) the Coimbatore Labour Union. The Madras 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was 
revived in 1925-26. A section of the workmen 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a 
separate Union in 1925-26 called the Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a 
rivival to the Madras Labour Union which is an 
old organisation in the same industry. The 
Cordite Factory Labour Union, Aruvankadus 
came into prominence during 1926-27. Unions 
were newly formed for the employees of the 
Public Works Department workshops and the 
Govtrnment Central Press, Madras, whils 
the Diocesan Press Employees’ Union which 
had remained dormant was revived. The 
labourers working in the cotton ginning and 
pressing factories in Tiruppur, Coimbatore 
District, started a Union for their benefit. 
Most of the Unions included in their programme 
a demand for separate representation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council. The Oil Workers’ 
Union and certain other Unions came into 
prominence only when there was an impending 
labour dispute. There were nineteen registered 
Trade Unions in the Madras Presidency at the 
end of March 1981. 


RAILWAYS. 


There are four Railway Associations of an 
all-India character with the following mem- 
bership :— 

Membership. 
The All-India $Railwaymen’s 
Federation : ee = 


The Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association (This is 
not a Trade Union) - 


100,000 


10,000 


The All-India and Burma Covenant 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services 


Association 265 
The National Union of Railwayme 
of India and Burma... a 2,000 


In addition there are over 20 Inaividual Unions 
ae over the principal Railways in 
ndla. 


ALL-INDIA LABOUR ASSOCIATION. 


The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation. — 
Twelve Unions of Railway workers are affiliated 
to it and its total membership amounts to nearly 
1,00,000. Itis growing in influence and popu- 
larity and in May 1029 a deputation waited on 


Sir George Rainy, the Railway Member of the 
Government of India, to discuss the grievances of 
railway employees in general. No less than 25 
subjects were included for discussion but the 
more important of them related to wages and 


Trade 


the position of daily rated men, hours of work and 
the weekly rest, insecurity of service and appeals, 
medical facilities, fines, extension of provident 
fund benefits and quarters. The Hailway Board 
have initiated enquiries with a view to taking 
the necessary action in the matter. 


The National Union of Railwaymen of 
India and Burma Was started by the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma which came into existence as a 
sequel to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Guards’ strike in 1897. It was at first registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, but after the 
Indian Trade Unions Act came into being, it 
altered its name, redrafted its constitution and 
re red as a Trade Union. It has a member- 
ship of over 2,000 employees. 


The All-India and Burmah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Services Association.— 
This Association, whose membership is 
limited to covenanted Europeans employed 
as foremen in railway workshops in India, was 
started in October 1926 with the object of secur- 
ing for its members the benefits of the Lee 
Commission’s recommendations. It submitted 
a memorial to the Viceroy on this question in 
November 1926. It has a membership of about 
300 employees scattered all over India and has 
its Head Officein Bombay. The Association 
registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency, in March 1928, but 
transferred its Head Office to Punjab 
in 1929. s 


The All-India Trade Union Congress.— 
This organisation was inaugurated in 1920 
for two main purposes: (1) toco ordinate the 
activities of the individual Labour Unions in 
India which till then remained incohate and 
were unable to take concerted action and | 
(2) to recommend workers’ delegates to the 
International Labour Conferences. When the; 
Government of India had to select a Labour 
representative to attend the Washington Con- 
ference in 1919, there was no representative 
body of labour in India to be consulted and 
they therefore appointed Mr. N. M. Joshi as 
the Workers’ Delegate. In order, therefore, 
that responsible Labour opinion in India might 
have a voice in the selection of the delegates 
to the International Labour Conferences, the 
All-India Trade Union Congress was organised 
and the first session of the Congress was held in 
Bombay on the S8lst October 1920. Hight 
hundred delegates from different parts of India 
were present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
and 42 others expressed their sympathy with 
the Congress. It became a central organisation 
of the trade union movement in India but from 
the beginning it had a strong political colour. 
Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
politicians first and labour leaders next, 
with the exceptions of a few persons like 
Mr. N. M. Joshi. The Congress appointed 
iteelf a permanent body to meet once a year. 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 

e to carry on its work, and Provincial 

which, under the Executive, are res- 

ponalble for co-ordinating the work in the rcs- 
ve provinces. The main object of the 
“to co-ordinate the activities of all 

the labour organisations in all the provinces 
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Unions. 


in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political, It may also co-operate 
and federate with organisations of labour 
having similar objects in any part of the 
world.” 


The Executive Council of the Congress con- 
sists of a Chairman, the Vice-Chairman or 
Vice-Chairmen, the Treasurer, the General 
Secretary or General Secretaries, the Secretary 
or Secretaries and the Assistant Secretary or 
Assistant Secretaries as ex-officio members and 
not more than ten additional members includ- 
ing the ex-Presidents of the All-India Trade 
Union Congress, elected at the annual session 
of the Congress and the representatives elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 


1 Representative for unions with a member- 
ship upto 1,000; 


2 Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship between 1,000 and 3,000. 


3 Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship between 4,000 and 5,000. 


4 Representatives for unions with a member- 
ship above 5,000 


The individual Unions affiliated to the Con- 
gress are conceded full autonomy with regard 
to the management of their own affairs accord- 
ing to their rules. " 


\ 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1921 at Jharia under the Presidentship of 
Mr. Joseph Baptista. The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mr. C. R. Das as 
President. The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr. C. R. Das. 
Out of the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 


-gome dealt with the recruitment of Seamen and 


their eligibility forsecuring compensation under 
the Workmen’s Ccinpensation Act. The fifth 
Session was held in Bombay in 1925 with Mr. 
Dhundiraj R. Thengdi of Nagpurin the chair. 
Mr. V. V. Giri of Berhampur was the President 
of thesixth Session held in Madras in 1926. Delhi 
was the centre where the seventh Conference of 
the Congress was held in 1927 and the President 
was Rai Saheb Chandrika Prasad. Dewan Cham- 
an Lall, M.L.A., was the President of the Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congress held in 1927. The 
ninth Session wa3 held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr. M. Daud ii the chair. It is significant 
that at this Conference Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru moved a resolution pruvesting against 
imperialism. 


The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress which met at Nagpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will 
remain as the most important land-mark in the 
history of organised labour in India. It marked 
the culmination of a long period of mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
in a split between the genuine trade union 
leadership on the one hand and the votaries 
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of communism on the other The fundamental 
issue upon which the split in the Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in Indja shall be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workeis or whether 1t shall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
on any longer under a common organisation 
The reasons contributing to the ultimate split 
were as follows —The Bombay Girn! Kamgar 
Union and the G@ I P Railwaymens Union 
applied for affiliation, the former with a member 
ship figure of 54 000 and the latter 45000 The 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union could produce 
no audited documents as required However 


it was admitted a member on the basis of a. 


membership of 40000 The G I P Rattway 
men 8 Union was affiliated on astrength of 30 000 
members 
voting power was vested in the representatives 
of these two Unions which were of communist 
persuation The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revolutionaries, and 
resolutions for the boycott of the Royal Commis 

sion on Indian Labour, effiliation of the Congress 
to the League Against Imperialism, the appoint 

ment ofthe Workers’ Welfare League, a Com 

munist organisation In England as Agents of 
the Congress for Great Britain and the boycott 
of the International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were passed both by the Executive 
Committee and the open session of the Congress 

The moderate leaders of labour, Including 
Messrs N M Joshi, V V Giri, B Shiva Rao 

R R_ Bakhale and Dewan Chaman Lall 
seceded from the Congress and set up a 
separate federation under the name of the ‘ All 

India Trades Union Federation in order to 
co ordinate the activities of non communist 
Trade Unions 1n India Endeavours made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the All 

India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any success The Labour Unions in Ahmedabad 
which draw their inspnation mainly from 
Mr M K Gandhi and are the best organised and 
most successful trade unions in India have not 
during the ten years of the Trade Union move 

ment in India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress 


The eleventh Session of the Trade Union 
Congress, held in Calcutta in July 1931 led to 
further disintegration mm the ranks of labour 
and once again the Communist from Bombay 
were responsible The Girni1 Kamgar Union 
had split into two parts, both bitterly opposed 
toeach other Onelead by Mr S V Deshpande, 
General Secretary of the 1rade Union Congress 
and the other by Mr G H_ hKkandalkar, 
President of the G K U and a Vice President 
ofthe Congress and both groups claimed to be 
the Girni Kamgar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congress The President Mr 
S C Bose, a Congress politician, decided in 
favour of Mr, Kandalkar whereupon Mr Desh- 
pande and the representatives of a few other 
unions broke away from the Congress with the 
.esult that this organisation which should 
guide and controlthe Trade Union movenent 
in Indiais a useless and effete body with no 
influence and trifling membership 


This meant that a large part of the’ 


Unions. 
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Trade Union Legislation 


In 1920 a Company owning a mill whose 
workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the local labour union which was 
conducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from inducing the plaintiff s 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in this respect The 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their decision granting an wnterzm injunction 
restraining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs employees to continue the strike 
The case was eventually withdrawn but the 

roceedings suggested that, in the absence of 
egislation even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril Asa result 
of a resolution moved by Mr N M Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
1921, Government were committed to take steps 
28 soon as practicable to introduce such legisla- 
tion as might be necessary for the registration & 
protection of Trade Unions The Government 
of India, accordingly formulated certain tenta- 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 
publicopmion The opinions expressed were by 
no means unanimous,—some considered the 
proposed legislation premature while some others 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
be rigidly controlled and others again urged that 
sufficient protection should be granted to them 
In August 1924 the Government of India 
circularised a draft Bill for opinion The Bill 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and left the question of registra- 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves 
Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union are not expended on 
causes In which the bulk of the members have 
little interest A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to be made compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for 


A number of amendments were made by the 
Select Committee and in the Legislative 
Assembly A clause pcrmitting§ registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added The provision was on the 
model of the British Law on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe should not be compelled to 
contribute to the Pohttical Fund nor would failure 
to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned. 
The Bill was passed on the 8th February and 
received the assent of the Governor General on 
the 25th March 1926 It came into effect from 
the 1st June 1927 


Mr N M. Joshi introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 9th February 1928, a, Bilt to 
amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal ein 
order to extend to the officers and mem of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protection 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that ‘no 


Trade 


officer or member of a registered Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub-section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purposes of furthering any such 
object of the Trade Union as is specified 
in Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit an offence.’ The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill. 
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A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons that the 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namely : (1) It did not indicate 
clearly whether the first appeal lay to the judge 
appointed for th: area within which the 
Registrar’s Office is situated or to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situated. The 
amendment is intended to make it clear that the 
latter is the competent court ; (2) It did not 
indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon. The amendment is designed to make 
it clear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal. The 
opportunity has also been taken to define clearly 
tue powers of the High Court in second 


appeals. 
The Bill was passed and received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 25th 


September 1928. 


Working of the Act.—The Act has now 
beszn in operation for more than 54 years. 
All-India Statistics on the working of the Act 
for the year ending 3lst March, 1931 published 
in July 1932 show that there were 119 registered 
trade unions in the British Provinces in the 
whole of India during the year ending March 
1931 as compared with 104 reyistered unions 
during the year ending 3lst March 1930. The 
distribution of the registered Trade unions 
together with the figures for total membership 


Unions. 


for all unions which submitted returns is as 


follows :— 
Total 
eee member- 
Provinces. Unions ships of 
fared tered 
: Unions. 
Ajmer-Merwara . 2 1,779 
Bengal .. 24 73,956 
Bihar and Orissa 3 36 
Bombay . 38 75,214 
Burma 1 106 
Central Provinces 7 4,331 
Delhi : 3 4,043 
Madras 17 36,876 
Punjab 18 9,931 
United Provinces 6 12,843 
Total 119 = 2,19,115* 


* These figures are for the Unions which 
submitted returns of membership. Thirteen 
Unions did not sudmit their returns in time 
for their membership figures to be included. 


No association of employers has yet applied 
for registration. No Trade Union was registered 
in the provinces of Assam, Baluchistan, 
and Coorg up to the end of March 1931. 
The great inducement to register has been 
the predisposition of employers generally to 
recognise Unions that are registered. In the 
case of Associations of Government Servants, 
one of the conditions of their recognition by 
Government was that they should get themselves 
registered when the Trade Unions Act was 
brought intoforce. In view of the fact, however 
that certain difficulties have arisen in connexion 
with the application of the Act to Government 
servants, the question is under the consideration 
of the Government of India who have not yet 
formulated any definite conclusions. Pending 
the consideration of this question, Government 
have relaxed the provision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Associations 
of Government servants which requires them to 
register under the Act. 


ROYAL COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS, 


With regard to Trade Unions, 
Commission recommended that every em- 
ployers’ organisation should set up a special 
committee for the purpose of giving continuous 
consideration to the improvement of the well 
being and efficiency of the workers in establish- 
ments controlled by its members: and that 
“recognition ’’ of a Union should mean that 
the Union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either 
the common orindividual interest of its members. 
The fact that a Union exists only of a minority 
of employees or the existence of rival Unions 
are not sufficient grounds for refusing recogni- 
tion. With regard to the internal administra- 
tion of Trade Unions the Commission recom- 
mend that Union leaders should endeavour to 
give as Many members as possible some share 
in the work of the Union and that Trade Union 


the Labour 


organisers should endeavour to find suitable 
men within the Union to act as officials and 
should train them for the position. 


With regard to the Trade Unions Act, the 
Commission recommended that it should be re- 
examined during the year 1934 and that all 
limitations imposed on the activities of regis- 
tered Unions and their officers should be re- 
considered so as to ensure that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 
prevent any well-conducted bona fide Union 
from applying for registration. Section 22 of 
the Act should be amended so as to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-thirds of the officers 
of a registered Trade Union shall be actually 
employed or engaged in an industry with which 
the Union is concerned. 


Indusirial Disputes. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the strike im industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
Immediately following the close of the War when 
the majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to secure 
Increases In wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised the period 1919 20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921 During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success 
fully from the view point of the workers after 
a short struggle After this period however 


they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and partly owing to political causes 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes 1n 
public utility services In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
increasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation 


Extent of Disputes —All India statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year have been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India in the Depart 
ment of Industries and Labour 


The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the seven year 
1925 30 1n each province and 1n each class of industry respectively — 





No of disputes in ! 


—— A 























Provinces | 
1920 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 ! 1931 
Bengal 43 57 34* 60 35 34 47 
Bombay 69 57 o4 11k 70 79 53 
Madras 4 2 19* 7 12 1l 15 
Central Provinces & Berar 6 4 Z 1 ? 7 
United Provinces 6 3 3 2 4 > 11 
Bihar & Orissa 2 3 4* 8 2 4 \ 
Burma 3 1 3 7 4 3 10 
Punjab 1 2 7 
ASsam 1 12 5 9 16 15 
Total 134 | 128 | 129 ?03 a41T 148 16 
One ‘trike extended to three provinces t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi 
| No of disputes in | 
Industries 
1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
Cotton and woollen mulls 69 57 60 110 78 68 15 
Jute Malls 15 33 11 19 13 13 22 
Engineering Workshops 7 4 6 11 7 10 5 
Railways including Railway 
Workshops 6 3 3 9 4 9 8 
Others 37 3l 49 54 39 |e 48 56 
Total | 203! 141 | 148 166 


The peak in respect of the number of industria] 
disputes (208) was reached in the year 1928 
fore than 50 per cent of these disputes occurred 
in the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 
per cent occurred in Bengal Innone of the 


134 | 128 | 129 


othe: provinces was there an average of at least 
one dispute pe: month during that year The 
industry which was hit hardest was the cotton 
and woollen mill industry in which no less than 
110 disputes took place during the year 


Tn 1931, 203,008 work people were involved in the 166 disputes & 2,408,123, working day 


were lost, 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the passing of the Trade D'sputes Act 
as an all India measure early in the year 1929, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower 


down, no official machinery for conciliation and » 


arbitration In industrial disputes in India The 


Employers and Workmen s (Disputes) Act which | 
was passed in 1860 to make provision for the. 


speedy termination of certain disputes | etween 
workmen engaged in railway and 
public works and their employers and which was 


extended, m case of the Bombay Presiuencv, to 


the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahmeda 
bad, Kaira Poona, Sholapur Surat and [hana 
in 1860 and 1861 and to Sind in 1875 dealt 
with individuals and did not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or Industries No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act has been 
made use of in India This Act was repealed 
mm March 1932 The only provinces in which 
ad hoe Committees have been appointed during 
the previous ten vears either to enquire into 
the question of providing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
strrkes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi 
dencies 


Bombay Presidency —The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombav Presidency 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with sir Stanley 
Reed ag Chairman ‘ to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
industria] disputes’ This Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 
Umons of their workers and the recognition of 
such Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc 
Their recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enguiry to 
pe followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation 


In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924 It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year, but, In 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Local Government not to proceed with this 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India , however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes, In 1920 they circularised all Local 


Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919 The 
opinions obtained bv provincial Governments 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation 
The majority of the provincial Governments 


adopted the same view. 
other | 


Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee —The 
next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 mm connexion 
with the non payment of an annual bonus fo: 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mulls 


The findings of the Committee were — 


(1) That the mul workers had not established 
any enforceable claim customary, legal 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus , and 


(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a bonus 


Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee —The 
third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombiy Presidency was the Bombay Enquiry 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Kawcett, Judge of the Bombav High Court in 
connection with the general strike of the cotton 
mul workers in Bombay city of the year 1928 In 
pursuanre of the agreement arrived at between 
the Bombay Muillowners’ Association and the 
Toit Strike Committee at a conference held 
ua ler the Chairmanship of the Hon Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah, General Member of the 
(covernment cf Bombay on the 4th October 1928 


This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Report was 
published on the 26th March 1929 


Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Rombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
a8 follows — 


(1) The proposals of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mull 
and (5) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ- 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable 


While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation 8 proposal to make a cut of 7} per 
Lent 1n weavers’ wages, there were reason- 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances, 
and 1t was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(8) 
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That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the ‘ Rational’ or 
“ Efficiency ” system and which asimé at 
reducing the number of operatives employ 
ed in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable 


With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Stmke Committee 
some of the demands which were con 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were— 


(a) That the Millowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disadvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the workers 
through their organisations 


(b) That the Mullowners’ Association 
shall not permit 1ts individual mem 
bers to vary the conditions of service 


to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa 


tion 


(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners Association 
in consultation with the representa 
tives of the Workers organisations 


(¢@) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work 1n detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers 


(ec) That there should be no victim 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities 
Most of these were eventually 
conceded by the Mullowners Asso 
ciation 


The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable— 


(a) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage 1s less than 
Rs 30 should be raised substantially 


(6) The newly introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend 
ance and (2) to clean the machinery 
daily should be discontinued 


The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse 
quent on the introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows — 


(a) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mij] or in some other industry 


(b) The Millowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages 
according to his length of service 


payable in smtable cases to dis- 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment 
The formation of an Out of-Work 
Donation Fund on a_ voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Muillowners of one anna 
per operative per month to which 
fundthe operatives through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested 


(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standardisation Scheme 


(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in connexion with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
1t had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avolding strikes and 
lockouts machmery was provided by 

Mediation Rules agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement 


Owing to the undue prolongation of the general 
s‘rike in the Bombay Cotton Mulls of the year 
1929 and the consequent disruption of labour, 
if was not possible for the Bombay Mill 
owners Associition to brig into operation the 
Mediition Rules recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple reason 
that there are no re ognised Unions represen 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the 
Cit} The Bombay fextile Labour Union, 
of which Mr N M Joshi MLA isthe President 
has barely 400 members The _ recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
to the Bombay Gimmt Kamgar Union which 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
reports of the Court of Enquiry § appomted 
under the Trade Disputes Act to inquire into 


| questions connected with the general strike of 


; the year 1929 and the Riots Inquiry Committee 
Ihe Association has been giving anxious con- 
sideration to the practical steps which might 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations 
between employers and their workmen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by the Association to all the mills 
affiliated to it, they ‘issued structions 
that all mills should take immediate steps where- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the management con- 
cerned at once For this purpose complaint 
boxes were to be placed in the compounds of al] 
mills in which workers are mvited to put in 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work. 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible Further measures calculated 
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to improve the relations between the 
employers and the employed are under considera- 
tion The Association have also devised 
measures for joint discussions between Managers 
of mulls and the Association on general questions 
relating to the internal administration of the 
mulls 


The next Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was a Court of Enquiry 
appointed under the Trade Disputes Act In 
connexion with the general strike of cotton 
mull operatives in Bombay City of 1929 After 
a prolonged enquiry into the causes of and the 
conduct of this strike which lasted fo1 nearly 
four months, the Pearson Court of Enquiry 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
whole of the blame for the calling and the 
continuation of the strike rested with the 
Bombay Girnt Kamgar Union The Report 
of the Court was published on the 16th Sept 
and its moral effect was so great that the union 
called off the strike unconditionally on the 
next day 


Bengal —Several special Committees were 
appointed by the Government of Bengal during 
the period of intense industrial unrest durmg 
the years 1920 21 


(1) As the result of a strike of taxi drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars im Cal 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (2)a new ruie requiring medi 
cal examination of applicants for professional 
drivei s license, and (b) another rule forbidding 
the carrying of attendants in taxis Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist 
ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi 
cabs generally The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 20th January 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inqury The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the evxisting regulations 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th October 
1921 


(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways 
which lasted from the 27th January to the 
2ith February 1921, Government appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1921 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on conditions (a) that the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would investigate their 
grievances and announce their decision within 
a week, and (5) that if the men were dissatisfied 
with the Companys decision, Government 
would appoint a Committee of Enquiry There 
was general agreement between the Company 
and the mens representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee s recommendations 
Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms Another strike 
of the tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character broke out in 1922 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923 No Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives o7 
the men rafsed several points which arose from 
the previous inquiry. Work was resumed un 
conditionally. 
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(3) During a strike on the light railway of 
Messrs Martin and Company in the 24 Parganas 
and Howrah which lasted from the 15th June 
to the 2nd July 1921, a special Conciliation 
Board was constituted by Government by a 
special resolution at the joint request of the 
employers and the employees concern d The 
result of the Boards efforts was a compro- 
muse on most of the points raised by the workers, 
and as a result of the Board s recommendations 
it was agreed that joint works committees should 
be set up on the Howrah Amta and Howrah 
Sheakhala lines Works Committees were 
established soon after the Boards report was 
published, but they failed to function owing 
to the mens indifference 


(4) The Bengal Legislative Council passed a 
Tesolution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
that Government should appoint a Committee 
toenquire into the general causes of the 
prevalling unrest and to suggest remedial 
measures The report of the Committce was 
published on the 18th June 1921 The mami 
recommendat ons of the Committee were— 


(a) the establishment of joint works commit 
tees 2n industrial concerns, 


(b) non intervention of Government in pri- 
vate industrial disputes which it was 
considered should be settled by volun 
tary conciliation 


(c) the constitution by Government of a 
conciliation panel to deal with 
disputes in public utility services , and 


(d) the appointment by Government of special 
conciliation bodies in the case of private 
Industrial disputes if both parties 
desired outside intervention 


As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee a conciliation panel was constituted 
under Government resolution dated the 29th 
August 1921 The panel contained thirty names, 
and was composed ona representative basis 
leading pull bodies boing ashed to recommend 
persons to serve on It She panel was recon 
stituted every verr till 1929 when it was super 
sedud by the ‘Trade Disputes Act Several 
applications for Govcroment intervention were 
recelved du 'ngtu perlod of the panel s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified 


The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards, wisely 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where the parties had come to 
a dead lock and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public pial gervices in Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood In the settlement of ordi- 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that it was not ordi 
narily the duty of Government to intervene 
in such disputes elther directly or indirectly, but 
if both parties express a desire that their differ- 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor iu Council should be 
prepared to establish a conciliation board to 
deal with the matter, or to take such other 
action as might be suitable in the circum- 
stances of the case 


Trade Disputes Legislation, 
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TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history of the various proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of imdustrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by tre Government of Bombay in the 
year 1921 mn pursuance of a Resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Couneil for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee “‘ to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of industria] disputes ’’ has already been 
dealt with above Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All India 
measure The Bill circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent 


Nothing further was heard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His Excellency 
the Viceroy in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said ‘‘ The 
question of providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legislate on this 
question until the Trade Union Bill has become 
law’”’ The Trade Union Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly 11 March 1926 and was 
brought into operation with effect from the 1st 
June 1927 


In August 1928 the Government of India 
published their second Bill making provision for 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other purposes This 
Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
with a motion for circulation on the 21st 
September 1928 The Bull differed in several 
Important respects In comparison with the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924 
The mam part of the Bull falls into three parts 
Clauses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bull related to the 
establishment of tribunals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes This part of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industiial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets up a Standing 
Industrial Court, the Conciliation Boards which 
theBi!! proposed to establish were intended to be 
appointed ad hoc like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi 
narily be composed of persons having nc direct 
interest in the disputes would be to investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would be to secure a settlement of 
the dispuw'e Trovisions were made 80 as to 
enable both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 


Neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the Board , and in cases where the dispute 1s not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appomted, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute 


The second part of the Bull consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services In 
accordance with the definition of ‘“ Public 
Utility Services’ in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would be applicable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor-General 
in Council The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages In 
public utility services to strike without pre- 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence 
The clause was based on the principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter Into a strike before sufficient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibulities of 
arriving at a possible settlement Provisions of 
a somewhat simular type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act in a number of Munici- 
pal Acts in India, and the principle 1s one which 
s widely accepted in other countries 


Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bull contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lock outs These clauses followed closely the 
provisions of sections 1, 2 and 7? of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act 1927 
They were to be applicable only in the case of 
the strikes and lock outs which satisfied both of 
two conditions inthe first place, the strike or 
lock out must have other objects than the mere 
furtherance of a trade dispute within the 
industry to which the strikers or employers 
belonged and, in the second place, the strike 
or lock out must be designed to coerce Govern- 
ment elther directly or by inflicting hardship on 
the community If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lock out would become 
wlegal Persons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
depiived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part in 1t would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected 


The motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bull was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida- 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombsy City of the years 
1928 and 1929 and therioting nm Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered. The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Asserably 1n February 1929. 
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The Select Uommiuttee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years In connection 
with the definition of the term “‘ Public Utility 
Services” they were of the opinion that the wide 

wer enabling the Government to declare any 

ndustry, business or undertaking to be a public 
utihty service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bul was omitted Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inguiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference 1t would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause3 Atthesame 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which 1t should take They 
therefore considered 1t necessary to provide that 
In every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an Interest In the dispute 
or In any Industry affected by 1t, and 1n this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term “‘ An independent person ”’ 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make 1t 
quite clear that every 1eport of a Court or Board, 
whether final or enterom, must be published, and 
that only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought fit 
should belefttoitsdiscretion It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarily be 
permissible subject, however, to such conditions 
bap restrictlons as might be provided by the 
es, 


The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause In connection with strikes 
in public utulity services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms For example, it was pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly , 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual , and further that the clause 
was one-sided and inflicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen The 
latter pomt was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be 1n the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must bein breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen The 


Committee added a collateral provision penalis- 
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Ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
impairing its effectiveness In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal 1t must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect ofsodoing This was 
Intended to exclude a case in which money 13 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers A further sub clause, borrowed from 
asimilar provision from the English Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances In which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or Industry was added The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bull the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
glying an option to the Government to apply 
for Injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons properly Interested 1n 
seeing that the funds were not mls spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require republication 
and they 1ecommended that it should be passed 
as duly amended by them 


The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart, 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, 1n his opinion, the 
time wasripe  Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered legal while a Court or Board 1s sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
altered to rendez 1t illegal at or near a workmen 3 
house as under the LInglish Law There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in this Bull or 
by an Amending Bull to section 503 of the Indtan 
Penal Code It had been stated that 1f an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee 1t would delay the Bill Ashe 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bull he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee Sir Victor Sassoon, however 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bull 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this must 
Important and necessary point The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes 


The Bull as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
April 1929 


During the period of three and a half years for 
which the Act has been in operation, it has 
ouly been made use of on three occasions 
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once by the Government of Bombay when 
they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the year 
1929 to enquire into the generai stnke in Cotton 
Mills in Bombay City 1m that year and twice 
by the Government of India who appointed a 
Board of Conciliation in 1930 in connexion with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway which arose over the question of 
the transfer of a number of workmen from the 
Railways workshops i Bombay to the new 
workshops which they were starting in Dohad, 
and another Court of Lnqtury in 1931 to enquire 
into and report on the gnevances of the large 
numbers of workers who were retrenched on all 
Indian Railways dumng that year 


Royal Commission’s Re-ommendations —The 
Royal Comnussion on Indian labour were of 
opinion that some statutory machinery will 
be permanently required to deal with trade 
disputes and that 1t will be necessary to consider 
the form which such machinery should take be 
fore the Trade Disputes Act expires in 1934 They 
recommend that the possibility of establishing 


permanent courts in place of ad hoc tnbunals , to agreement 
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comes to replace the Trade Disputes’ Act of 
1929 next year The Commission also recom 
mended that Section 13 of the Trade Disputes’ 
Act should be amended so as to provide that no 
prosecution or suit shall be maintaimmable on 
account of any breach of the section or any 
damage caused thereby except with the previous 
sanction of the Government which appointed 
the tribunal Act XIX of 1932, giving effect 
to this recommendation was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in September 1932 


With regard to the action which should be 
taken by Provincial Governments the Commus- 
sion recommended that in the ein 
period for which the Trade Disputes Act 
be 1n operation Governments should lose no 
opportunity of utilismg their power to appoint 
Boards or Courts when they believe that this 
action will serve some useful purpose They 
also recommended that every Provincial Govern- 
ment should have an officer or officers whose 
duty it would be to undertake the work of 
conciliation and to bmng the parties privately 
The Commissioner of Labour in 


under the Act should be examimed and also| Madras the Director of Industries in the Punjab, 
that the question of providing means for the} the Director of Statistics and Labour Com- 


impartial examination of disputes i public 
utility services should be considered The 
Government of India have noticed these recom 
mendations for consideration when the time 


| 


missions in Burma and Deputy Commussioners 
and the Director of Industnes in the Central 
Provinces have already been entrusted with 
powers as Concilation Officers 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in thelr own 
countries’ In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down genera! principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were 
recognised bv the High Contracting Parties to 
be of “special and urgent importance,’ but 
also brought into beingthe International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing as faras practicable 
the observance of these principles The 
International Labour Conference has _ been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations The 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
on the State Members, but they have to be 
submitted to the Legislature of each country, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for the amelioration of 
labour conditions During the sixteen 
Conferences that have been held, 33 Conventions 
have been adopted Out of these the following 
thirteen have been ratified by India — 


1 Hours of work (1919) 
2 Unemployment (1919) 
8. Night work of Women (1919). 


4 ‘Night work of young persons in Industry 

(1919) 
5 Rights of Association (Agriculture) (1921) 
6 Weehly Rest in Industry (1921) 


7 Mimimum age of stokers and trimmers 
(1921) 


8 Medicil kKvammation of Loung Persons 
employed at Sea (1921) 


9 Workmen s Compensation (Diseases) (1925) 


10 kquahty of Treatment (Accidents) 
(1929) 
11 Inspection of Emigrants on board ship 


(1926) 
12 Seamens Articles of Agreement (1926) 


13 Weight of Packages transported by 
vessels (1929) 


In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
have also adopted numerous Recommendations, 


The Sixteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in April 1932 
adopted a Convention in respect of the 
minimum age for employment in non industriat 


occupations and another in connexion with the 
question of Protection agamst accidents 


(Workers) It also adopted recommendations 
in connexion with both these subjects. 
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Government Administration. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre-Reform days Labour was not a 
question to which the Central or Provincial 
Governments in India gave the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 in 1911, the appointment 
of the Indian Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
in the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions connected with labour. The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opportunity ’ 
and ‘the emergence of an unprecedented need ’ 
for a definite industrial policy for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous to 
this date no provincial or All-India inquiries of a 
genera] character were held into conditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into agricultural wages. No informa- 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and, for that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail- 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
signing of the treaty of peace and her becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations. The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Conference held at 
Washington in the year 1919 made at necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa- 
tion of labour in the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 


Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part 
2, Rule 26) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules‘' regulation of mines” and 
*‘inter-provincial migration” are central 
subjects. A Labour Bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment Committee. 
The administration of labour matters since then 
has been in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council holding the portfolio. 
Amoagst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
tteld for the creation of special Labour Officers, 
but it was the Government of Bombay who 
took the lead in the field for the creation of 
& proper Labour Office for the collection and 
compilation of all kindsof statistics in con- 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, etc. 


Bengal. 


The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligence Offic:r in the year 1920. Labour 
laws were to Le administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the Revenue Department 
cgmtinued the administration of the Assam 


Labour Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and also the number 
of labour organisations. From time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, he was to conduct 
special inquiries. He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and since the bringing 
into effect of the Indian TradeUnions Act, 1926, 
he has also been appointed Registrar of Trade 
Unions. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour have recommended that Bengal should 
have a properly staffed Labour office on the 
same lines and with at least the same staff as 
the Labour office of the Government of Bombay. 


Madras. 


The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the same year, viz., 
1920, to watch and study at all times the condi- 
tions of labour particularly industrial labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern- 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move- 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed. 
The settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
of strikes are features of his work but his inter- 
ference in such disputes is limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them. In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
he may interfere only if both sides agree to his 
intervention but he must obtain the previous 
sanction of Government in each case. He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
work most of his time is occupied. On a par 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
any special inquiries into questions connected 
with industrial labour in the Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages is, however, 
placed in his hands. 


The Bombay Labour Office. 


The real pioneer work in the field of labour 
information and statistics in India during the 
last twelve years has been done by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay which was 
established in April 1921. In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
ae the following were declared to be its func- 

ons :— 


““(1) Labour Statistics and Intelligence.— 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 


““(2) Industrial Disputes.—As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the activities of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; and 


Bembay Labour Office. 


(3) Legrslatcon and other matters relateng to 
labour —The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
Ha legislation or the amendment of existing 

WR oP 


When the Labour Office was first started 1t 
was placed in charge of Director of Labour 
The post of the Director of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and at present the Officer in- 
Charge of the Labour Office is styled the Director 
of Information and Labour Intelligence Hes 
also the Registrar of Trade Unions and the 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
In addition to the Director, there are three other 
Gazetted Officers who are styled Investigators 


one of whom is in charge of the branch office at | 


Ahmedabad There are also three whole time 
lady Investigators 1n Bombay All Invest 
gators receive conveyance allowances The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants, 
three senlor clerks, elght junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one cashier one 
despatcher, one daftar1 and five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahmedabad The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions, (8) other Industrial 
and labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
Intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (18) office 
organisation. 


The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
from September 1921 It 1s intended to supply 
complete and up to date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing In the Bombay Presidency, and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of information regarding labour condl 
tions In the outside world The Labour Gazette | 
circulates to many different countries and 1s 
perhaps the only publication ofits kind 1n India 
from which foreigners interested 1n labour and | 
economic conditions in Ind1a can obtain accurate 
and up to-dateinformation Ithasalso hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India A substantial grant 1s 
allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour | 
Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, Industrial and 
economic matters The Labour Office library | 
1g open to research workers in Bombay In 
addition to books, the library contains bound | 
copies of all the more important periodical 
received from Labour Ministries International | 
organisations and research orgaulsations in 
various parts of the world. 


The Labour Office has conducted several 
apecia inquiries, the results of which have 
either been published in the form cf special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette Among the Inquiries the results of 
which have been published in the form of reports 
are three inquiries into wages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mull Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1928 and 1926, 
fourreports ofinquiries into family budgets three 
of which related to working class family budgets 
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in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgets in Bombay 
City Theremaining reports dealt with inquiries 
Intoagricultural wayesin the BombayPresidency, 
an inquiry into deductions from wages or pay- 
ments in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment In the Bombay 
Presidency Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare 
works rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives, 
methods of wage payments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay Presidency, incidence of 
Sickness among cotton mull operatives, im- 
fant mortality, etc In the Labour Gazette 
Statistics are regularly published for 
working class cost ofliving index number for 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur wholesale 
' prices index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, 
retail food prices for five important centres In 
the Bombay Presidency for industrial disputes 
in the Bombay Presidency and for Workmen’s 
Compensation, prosecutions under the Indian 
Factories Act and the employment situation. 
A new working class index number has been 
compiled for Ahmedabad and statistics with 
regard to this have been published 1n the issues 
of the Labour Gazette since January 1930 A 
working class cost of living index number for 
Sholapur has also been published Quarterly 
information 1s also collected with regard to all 
known Trade Untons in the Bombay Presidency 
and fullinformation 1s published in the Labour 
Gazette every three months The present staff 
of the Labour Office 1s as follows — 


| 


Director of Information and Labour Intella- 
gence, Commissioner of Workmen s Compensation 
and Registrar of Trade Unions—Mr J fF. 
Gennings, Bar at Law, JP 


Investigators —Mr S R Deshpande, B Litt 
(Oxon) and Mr N A Mehrban, BA, FSS, 
Mr Mehrban 1s also assistant to the Registrar 
ot Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency 


Labour Investigator at Ahmedabad —Mr A 
Iyengar, BA, LLB 


Lady Investigators —VMrs Kk Wagh, Miss 
G Pimpalkhare and Miss 8 Dabholkar (These 
are non gazetted appointments ) 


The Director of Information and Labour 
Intelligence has four offices under his charge : 
(1) The Labour Office (2)the Information Office, 
(3) the Office of the Commissioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation, and (4) the Office of the 
Registrar of Tiade Unions In the case of the 
Office of the Registrar of Trade Unions one 
Investigator of the Labour Office has been 
appointed as Assistant to .the Registrar of 
Trade Unions and the office work 1s being done 
by a Statistical Assistant and a junilor clerk from 
the staff of the Labour Office The Information 
Office 1s under the administration ofthe Home 
Department The Labour Office was under the 
administration of the Home Department till the 
year 1925, but 1t was transferred to the General 
Department and 1s now under the control of the 
Political Department The Factories uifice ia 
under the immedtate control of the Collector 
of Bombay and for administrative purposes 
under the Political Department 
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Central Provinces. 


The Department of Commerce and a 
is the administrative authority which deals wit 

all labour questions The Revenue Department 
deals with mimes The Department of 
Jadustries under the Director of Industries is mn 
fmmediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit and Registrar of Trade Unions The 
Factory Office is under the general supervision 
of the Director of Industries There is no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be required from time to time 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour are 
considered by this Board But the Board 
acts purely in an advisory capacity 


Other Provinces. 


In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau with a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investi 
gation into the standard and cost of living of the 
working classes in Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 1928 In the Punjab 
the Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal with labour 
questions Labour as such is with the Home 
Member, electricity 1s with the Fmance Member, 
the factory staff 1s under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries whois under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart 
ment The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Lx 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Proviaoce. In Assam the main question connect 
ed with labour 1s that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces As inter-provincial migration is a 
Central subject, the Local Government are not 
very actively interested in the special considera- 
tion of other labour questions 


Representation on Legislatures —The 
Government of India nominates one member 
for labour uterests in the Legislative Assembly 
Sinee the last reforms were brought into opera 
tion Mr N M. Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly 
In the Bombay Presidency the Local Govern 
ment had provided one seat for Jabour, and Mr 
S K Bole was nominated asthe labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nominati was Maintained The three persons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 

tive Council at present are Messrs S hh 
Bole, Syed Munwarand R B Bakhale In the 
Central Provinces, Mr R W Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
jutcrest since the introductiou of the reforms 


Government Admintsiration., 


The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but 
It has been found impracticable to find an 
one who could adequately represent this saat. 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam J egislative Council 


Relation between Central and Local 
Governments —Jt has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects These subjects 
are, however, subject to central legislation 
The provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General im Council The actual 
administration of the Acts passed ny the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on the 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as 1t 1s not permissible 
under the constitution to incur any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 

rovincial subjects This constitutional position 

g perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opmions 
have been invited by the Government ot India 
during recent years The Governor General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways 
1n the first: place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on Local Governments subject 
to his control The general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provinces as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All India Acts 


Effect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India —lew Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them are 
of little industrial importance The only States 
which have more than 8,000 persons employed 
mm factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gwalior 
and Travancore Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of the corresponding Act in British 
India In recent years there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Kactory Law in British India by establishing 
ee or factories in the territories of Indian 

tates 


Recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion —Lhe most important recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission or Indian Labour 
in connexion with Government administration of 
matters connected with labour 1s for the setting 
up of an Industrial Counci] which would enable 
representatives of employees of labour and of 
Governments to meet regularly in conference 
to discuss labour measures and labour policy 
It 18 suggested that the Council should meet 
annually and its President should be elected at 
each annual session The Secretary of the 
Council should be a permanent official responsible 
to 1t for current business The functions of the 
Council would be (1) the examination of prupusals 
for labour legislation referred to it and also to 
initiate such proposals, (2) to promote a spirit 
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Copyright. 


co-operation and understanding among Indian States in order to escape regulation, an 


of 
those concerned with labour policy, and to 


provide an opportunity for an interchange of | 


information regarding experiments in labour 
matters (3) to advise the Central and Provincial 
Governments on the framing of rules and 
egulations and (4) to advise regarding the 
ollection of labour statistics and the co ordina- 
on and development of economic research 
Labour Legislation 1s made a Central subject 
ij the new constitution of India the Royal 
mission recommend that the authority 
fitally responsible for such legislation must 
bé the Central Legislature If Labour legisla 
tiou 1s to be decentralised some co ordinating 
body will be necessary The decisions of the 
Council could not be given mandatory power 
but \n certain circumstances it might be made 
obligatory for Piovincial Governments within a 
speciiied time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision 
as to their adoption or rejection 


The Commission recommended that J abour 
Commusioneis should be appointed both for 
the Cential and in all the Jocal Governments 
except Assam Labour Cominissioners should be 
selected ofhcers who should hold the appointment 
for a comparatively long period [hey should 
be 1respousible for the publication of labour 
statistics should have the mzht to enter all 
industrial establishments and should be generally 
accessible both to employers and labour and 
should act as conciliation ofhcers Where there 
1s danger of establishments being tiansfured to 
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effort should be made to obtain the co-operation 
of the adjoining states The Commission also 
recommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideration , 
and that 1f federal legislation 1s not practicable, 
efforts should be directed to securing that, as 
early as possible the whole of India participates 
m making progress in labour matters For 
States in which there 1s appreciable industrial 
development the Industrial Council should 
offer a suitable channel for co operation 


With regard to the question of representation 
of labour on the legislatures the Royal Com- 
mission recommended that if special consti- 
tuencies are to remain a feature of the Indian 
constitution labour should be given adequate 
representation in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures The method which 1s most likely 
to be effective in securing the best representa- 
tives of labour 1s that of election by registered 
tiade umons A special tribunal should be 
set up in each province to determine before 
election the weight which should be given to 
each registered trade unlon Ihe question 
wis examined by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provineial Councils 
are concerned the communal awaid of His 
Magest. s Government has given effect to 
the Labour Commissions recommendation 
The Franchise Committee recommended a 
combinaticn of tiade§ unicn constituencies 
and specicl constituencies 


COPYRIGHT 


There ts no provision ot law In British India modifications of them In their applications, 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection translations and musical compositions. In the 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first published In British India 
right Act under which there is now no regis- the sole right to praduce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and tant roviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical Instru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musica] sounds were 
of 1911 as appearej to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. “* The 


its provisions to the circumstances of India majority of Indian melodies,” it was e ined 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 1o Council, ‘‘have not been publish 4.80, 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through the 


of Indsa on October 30, 1912. Under s, 27 medium of the phonograph. Itisimpoasible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in many cases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, apd the melodies are subject to a 
add tothe provisions oi the eget need eae variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s. 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 

ortions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, or 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
makes som formal sdaptations of them to or otherwise graphically produced or 
Indian law and procedure, and some material reproduced.” 
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Domestic 


Tne relationshtp of master to-ser vant in India 
18 & subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a View to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or ‘* chits,” and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural Jabourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing with domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant Kce ping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Kurope 


Servants. 


Kvery p2rson whose name has been registered 


‘In the general registry is given a pocket registr 


containing the full particulars of the reco 

made in the general registry. No person c/n 
engage a servant who faiis to produce his poc}et 
register or whose pocket register does not recerd 
the termination of his last previous servicg if 
any, On engaging a servant the master hal to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the «ate 
and capacity in which such servant is engsged 
and cause the servant to attend personaly at 
the registrar’s office to haVe such entry insrted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in care the 
master discharges a servant he must ingrt in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the se Vant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be urvwilling 
to give the servant character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may declins to do 
s0. But in such a case he must furnisi to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 


, a8 algo is If the servant on dismissal fails to preduce his 


the number of servants kept by each individual. pocket register the master must netify that 
The first attempt 1n the East to deal with the fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 


problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 


entry is made in the pocket register tae servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s offce to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 


classes of domestic servants, hired by the month ;if he subsequently enters service in any place 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
‘servant ° means and includes head and under- tend personally at the nearest pclice station on 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, his entering or leaving such service and produce 
horsekeepers and house and garden coolies. his pocket register to the principal officer of 
The Act came jnto operation in 1871 and em- police at such station in order to enable the 


powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general super Vision and control of the 
Inspector-General of Police. A registry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous serVices or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded ja the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him, Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domesiic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with the names of any persons who are 
willing to certify as to hia respectability. Lf the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 


sufficient evidence as to his fitness for domestic; 


service the registrar may grant him ‘‘provision- 
al” registration, to be thereafter converted into 
“confirmed ” registration according to the 
result of his subsequent service. If the 
registrar is satisfied that the applicant is not a 
fit and proper person he should withhold 
registration altogether, but in such a case he 
must report his refasal to register to the 
Inspector-General of Police. 


police officer to record the commencement or 
terminavion of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 


Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below. As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a lability of their 
being fined to the extent of Rs. 20. Similarly 
& serVant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act isliable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs,20, But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, he is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs. 50 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months. A fee of 25 cents ia 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisiona) registration, or on registration 
being confitined, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents, But In case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register, 


Asimilar Ordinance (No, 17 of 1914) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
ag may be declared by the Governor jn Council, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 


Sea Routes between 


The 'ndian port forthe direct journey to and 
from Eurvpe is Bombay. There ire ordinarily 
fivé lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West ma Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
Bome¢ cases Only—by sea part of the way and 
by rai] across Europe They are the P. &.O, 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and 
the lloyd Triestino. The Natal line stea- 
mers are available for Western »p issages only 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
Eastward voyages. There are ordinaniy 
other services between Calcutta and _ the 
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West, by steamcrs sailing round Ceylon anda 
several lines connect Colombo with Lurope, 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mar 
times, the Bibby Lines,N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P.& O The Bibvy and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon’ greatly increases 
the rmportance of the Colombo route for Soutbern 
India The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 davs ma Marsejllea The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


ee ee 











FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI. ist Saloon 2nd Saloon. 
Sea, A B C 1D A B 
Free passages (single and return) are granted) £ | £ = £ £ £ 
between Ktarachiand Bombay by British India 
Steamer 
To Plymouth or London by sea, Single gal 08 72 66 60 48 42 
re ‘5 Return .. . | 136 | 126 llo 106 84 74 
To Marseilles, Siugle.. . rs 74 Bd 62 36 44 38 
; Retutn 129 119 ee 99 vi | 67 
To Malta, Single ..| 68 | 62, 56 | 00 49 | 36 
9 Return 119 =1¢9 99 89 74 | 64 
To Gibraltar, Single 76 | 70 b4 58 46 | 40 
: Return 133 : 123 | 113 | 13 81 | 71 
| 
By the British India S. N. Co, fares to 1st saloon single £68 return £117 
London by seafrom Madras are — Rangoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon single 
Single ist saloon £60, 2nd sa.oon £44 Return Rs 840 Rangoon to Marseille , lst saloon 


€105and £77, 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are —Ist saloon 
Rs 80) single and Rs 1,400 return To Mar- 
seilles—Rs 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs 1,307. 

By Ellerman’s “‘ City ° and “ Hall’’ Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Rs 4538, Return Rs 787, Liverpool Single 
Rs 498, Return Rs 867 
Calcutta to I ondon 

1st class Single Rs 800, Return 1400 2nd 

clags Single Rs 627, Return Rs 1 093, Cabin 

class, Single Rs 653, Return Rs 1,147 


By Bibby Line tares from Rangoon to 
London 


return Rs 1,470 

The Bibby Lime fares from Colombo are as 
follows — 

Colombo Murseilles ingle Rs 719 return 

Rs 1240 Colombo London single Rs 760, 

return Rs 1 335 
The Bibby Line eteumers, carry lst class 

passengers only, 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, ist saloon are —single £58, 
return (available for 4 months) £86, (available 
for 2 years) £103 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bomkay 

to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are — 
Ist class £€5, 2nd class £45. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares 100 days return tickets. Ist class, £86 
and 2nd class, £65. 

Sailings from Bombay every Twice Monthly, 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 
The distances and railwev fares from Bombay to the principal centres ot other parts of Indis 


are as follow — 








Delhi, B. B. & C.1. Railway, ora new Nagda-Wuttra dircct 


route ve ee ee e ee ee 


Deln, G I P Raitway, ma Agra 
Simla,t1a Delhi .. 


Calcutta, G I P ,from Bombay, vw Jubbulpore & Allahabad 


Calcutta,G I P, from Bombay, via Nagpur 
Madras, G I P, from Bombay, vw Raichur,, 
Lahore, ta Delhi ss a 


Miles, lst Class | 2nd Clas 

a oS Its a Pp 

oe oe 865 83 4 0 44 2 0 
957 88 4 0! 44 £ 0 

oe 1,22) 12514 0] 68 6 O 
1,049 13015 6] 65 8 6 

1,223 123 1 6] 61 9 6 

oe sie 194 90 2 0] 45 1 0 
.. | 1,162 {12013 Of 60 6 0 





CIVIL AVIATION. 


Civil Aviation in India 1s under the control 
of the Director of Civil Aviation, whose newly 
instituted Department, like the Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs, comes within the port 
folio of the Member of the Executive Council 
of the Governor General for Industries and 
Labour The present holder of the appoimt 
ment is Lt Col EF C Shelmerdine, OBT 
jkught Irdians are now under traming in England 
with a view to their future employment in the 
Civil Aviation Department as Aerodrome 
Officers, Inspectors of Aircraft and Engines, 
etc These men are not being trained pri 
marily as commercial pilots, but it 1s possible 
that some of them, if they show special aptitude 
and desire to adopt a pilot's career, May receive 
further trainmg with this object in view All 
of them receive a certain amount of training as 
pilotsand they also go through a post graduate 
course at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology and periods of attachment to 
selected aircraft works and to the London 
Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon The course 
lasts for two years and three months, during 
which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to £ 240 per annum A condition 
of elgibiitty for these scholarships 18 that appli 
cants must possess a B Sc degree in Engineer- 
ing or Physics 


An Indian State Air Service between 
Karachi and Delhi was inaugurated as a weekly 
service in each direction on 30th December 1929 
It was until 31st December 1931 operated by 
aircraft; chartered by Imperial Airways, Ltd , 
under an agreement which is operative for two 
years It runs in connection with the air mail 
between Karachi and England Since 17th 
May 10932 the Delhi Flying Club has conveyed 
the Karachi-Delhi Air Mails It was hoped to 
extend this service to Calcutta and to Rangoon 
in the near future. The need for retrenchment 
has hung up this development Steps are being 


taken for completing the Indian section of an 
All British Air Service from England to Australia 
and they will probably be completed during 
1933 Messrs ‘lata Sons & Co, Bombay, are 
contracting with Government to run a Karachi- 
Pombe\ Madras air mail line witha possible 
extension to Colombo 


Instruction im aviation 18 given 10 India 
only through Clubs founded for the purpose 
There are eight of these Above them Is the 
Aero Club of India and Burma which exercises 
control and general co ordination of activities 
under the Director of Civil Aviation with the 
Government of India The eight instructional 
clubs are the Delht, UP  SBenga) Madras 
Bomba, Kathiawar karachi Jodhpur A 
PunjabTlying (lub at Lahore, lost it» three 
aeroplanes in crashes and hadto wind up 1t1s 
hoped to form a Northern India Flying Club at 
Tahore and aC P and Berar klving Club at 
Nagpur during the 1933 34 cold weather 


The movement dates from March, 1927, 
when as a result of the interest taken 1n the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt MLA, It 
was discussed by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly An encouraging atmosphere was thus 
created and in the same inenth the Aero Clvb 
of India was formed, composed of about 40 
members of the Assembly Its first meeting 
was held in Simla in September of the same 
year and during the next three months 100 
more members of the Assembly and 197 other 
members joined Strong committees were 
then formed in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and 
Allahabad, with the object of developing interest, 
in the movement and in order to utilize the 
Government grants which were at this time 
propor’ and the formation of local clubs fol- 
owed The Aero Club entered into an agree- 
ment with the Royal Aero Club of Great Britain 
and thereby became its official representative 
in India and Burma. 


The Suez Canal. 


The Government of India in December, 
1927, received from Sir Victor Sassoon a letter 
saying that subject to a grant of Rs. 40,000 to 
the Aero Club for the year 1928-29 and a grant 
of Rs. 20,000 to each club formed, he would 
beat any deficit between the Club’s income 
and expenditure until the grants became avail- 
able: This they agreed to and they further 
announced that they would provide for each 
club an initial equipment of two aeroplanes, 
& Spare engine and a contribution towards 
the cest of a hangar where no hangar was 
already available. These grants commenced 
as from 1st April 1928 and were to continue for 
two years. Agreements were entered into 
between the Secretary of State and the Aero 
Club and between him and the provincial clubs, 
laying down the conditions of financial assist- 
ance. Moth aeroplanes manufactured by the 
De Haviland Aircraft Co. were selected as the 
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training machines. Eight of these arrived in 
December, 1928, and training with them began 
in stmt 1929. 

When the proposal of an Indian State sir 
Service was in 1931, for reasons of financial 
stringency, temporarily abandoned, H. E. 
the Viceroy had bought for him one of the 
Avro X 3-engined monoplanes ordered for it. 
HisExcellency and Lady Willingdon regularly use 
the machine for touring and are thereby giving 
a great stimulus to private flying in India. 

The first Indian air race was flown over a 
Delhi-Agra-Jhansi-Lucknow-Agra-Delhi course 
in February, 1932, and was very successful. 
There was a similar race over approximately 
the same course in February 1933, when the 
entries were good and included two competitors 
who specially came out from England for the 
contest and the event was again completely 
successful, 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The directors of the Sucz Canal Company/|the total revenue was 979,877,486f., which is 
decided to declare the following dividend for, 118,670,032f. less than for 1930, but that ex- 
the year 1931:— penditure fell by 18,543,884f. to 295,483,418f. 
—_——— The report stated that the excellent condition 
of the canal made it possible to achieve a very 








Net considerable reduction in maintenance charges, 
and that the expenditure under this head should 
Gross d be even less during the current year. For the 
Bearer) Regd. | came reason, appropriations for development 
were reduced to 10,000,000f., while the contri- 
bution to the sinking fund, which already covers 
the value of the present equipment, was with- 
Francs | Francs} Francs | held. On the other hand, 60,000,000f. had 
been placed to the insurance and contingencies 
Capita! shares 605 =| 466.64 | 507.78 | account in order to allow for the currency 
difficulties of the past year. 
Jouissance shares 543.44 | 417.47 | 456.06 . 
There was a balance of receipts over expendi- 
}Younders’ shares 612.32 | 475.95 | 518.73 |ture of  564,794,833f., compared with 


714,484,291f. for 1930, to which had to be 
added 1,436,349f. brought forward. Finally, 
the directors decided to have recourse to 
50,000,000f. of the special reserve of 60,000,000f. 
built up during the depreciation of the franc, 
making a total sum available for distribution 
of 612,326.760f. ( 718,309,859f. in 1930), after 
allowing for 3,904,422f. to be carried forward, 





The increased difference between the gross 
and net figures is due to the adverse judgment 
delivered by the Egyptian Court of Appeal 
last year, 


The report which was placed before the share- 
holders’ meeting oa June 6, 1932, showed that 
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The Suez Canal, 


The following table shows the dues, the traffic through the Canal, and the dividends paid 


by the Company over the last ten years — 

















Dues 
Lear Dividends Traffic. 
Laden In Thous 
Ballast | 

— £00) net tors — 
March 1, 1920 8 50 6 O00 1920 2,173 17,575 
Oct 1, 1920 8 25 5 75 1921 2,201 18,119 
Oct 1, 1921 8 00 5 50 1922 2,076 20,743 
March 1, 1923 7 75 5 6 1923 2,338 22 730 
Jan 1, 1924 7 50 D 00 1924 2,605 25,110 
April 1, 1925 7 25 475 1925 2,150 26,761 
April 1, 1928 7 00 4 50 1926 3,501 26,060 
Jan 1, 1929 6 90 4 40 1927 3,712 28,962 
Sept 1, 1930 6 65 3 324 1928 4,148 31,906 
1929 4 301 33,466 
1930 __31 669 


—— — 








The dues were fallen gradually but the reduction over the whole period amounts to only 


20 6 per cent whereas sinee 1922 the dividends 
The traffic also grew steadily, apart from the 


Improvement Schemes.—It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased py 1 ft, making 16 30 ft 
English. 


The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 4 feetin 1870, in 1806 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
and during the following z4 years the iucrease 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every 81x years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are bir 
Wilham Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, 18s 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will mert the needs of the big ship. 


A 40 Feet Channel.—The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard tothe deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
fow tide has a greater depth of water than that 
pow provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 mules. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was T2 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
1a June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 


have grown rapidly, with only one interruption 
setback in 1926, until 1929 


447 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
vbout 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
| provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
vnd tor a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate niunber ot sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches 1s believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards ata cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 

{factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in ac_ordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of J915the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
wor ks of capital dar ata forthe protection 
of the entry to the Canal were pushed on 
uninterruptedly | In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted 
Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to alength of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres ihe protection of the 
Channel is thug secured, and there is no weed 
of any apprehension ag to ite future. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tourin India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the lelsured and those 
who had friends in the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow, and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mor 
cies or the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction Now the mail which 
is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombayin 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same gpeed ag the mai) It 1s also possible to 
reach Bombay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino lime A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long itis hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services in Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable caravanseral 


The traveller to India has a choice of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Europe and the West Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India_ while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo 


Owing to its geographical position Bombay 
is known as the Gateway of Indla through which 
for more than a century the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Ash purple 
against the dawn the spurs of the Western 
Ghats thrones of mystery stand sentinel about 
the imner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early mulitary greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the M*hratta 
campaigns; they are but one—the Mahrattas 
—of the races within races that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty 
two different vernaculars are spoken There 
1s never an end to the land of India You will 
find life in 1ts most up to date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed for hundreds of years Life 
will surge ea you In a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘muezvin’ announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharma, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesqueness 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by laster architects of bygone days, of diverse 
races, Of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest c:vilisa- 
tions 


To the true lover of nature the botanist 
and the naturalist India can offer every charm 
In forest mountam valley cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 


To the spo:tsman it can furnish sport such 
a8 few countries can give the tiger in the 
forest the great miahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels the strong winged 
duck the jinking pig and many another kind 


To the mountameer the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbed 


To the statesman busmessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration 
a nation m the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 


Bombny itself 1s cosmopolitan like many 
of the worlds great ports and im it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa 
tives of half the races of mank nd The Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be secn LElephanta 1s one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 


But Bombay 1s a gateway and through 1t 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
1outes either by the G I P Railway ma the 
Ellora and Ajanta Caves Sanchi Gwalor Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B & C I Ratlway 
via Baroda and through Rayjputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the @ I P Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta trescoes which rival many of the 
old trescoes found m Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut mto colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare the work of the 
Buddhists the Jams and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than Many 
hours of study will give you At Sanchi are 
Buddhist bwidings dating back to 150 BC 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit AS you proceed further 
north Gwalior 1s reached The great Fort 
of Gwalior has been describéd by Fergusson 
as ‘the most remarkable and interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India’ Seventy miles further on hes Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
Must surely come first for it contams that 
crowning glory m marble, the Taj Maha} 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Tay The 
building is better known than any other 1n the 
world. Visit it by moonlhght and later by 
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daylight if you must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinksin the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 


The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikri, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit. No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
ef palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone. The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble. 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi. Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born. 

There in the year 1569 A.D. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors. 


The traveller mioves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached. Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Iniperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India, Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him. Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shabjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao’s house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some stil] 


Tvavel in Indta. 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson’s grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar. 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D. of red and 
creami sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran. 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A.D. Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it is unique in India. 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Siri, Tughlakabad, Jahanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi. Here you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand, 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay tia Rajputana, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India. Rajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do. Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
historic homes of the gods. The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are Imked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement. 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-WestFrontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come, Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous citjes of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North. the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers heve harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab ‘‘the Land of the Five Rivers ”’ 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjabalso you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple). The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square. In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 


Travel in India, 


of that dynasty made it a piace of Royal, 
Residence reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
Mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India 

Khyber Pass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mquntain barrier of the North West Frontier, 
is rich 1n historical association and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny It 18 still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 


On Tuesdays and Fridays when the contmual | 
string of caravans of great shaggy camels laden | 


with merchandise, accompanied by _ stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 


Kashmir, described by poets as ‘“‘ an emerald 
set in pearis’’ 1s a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowmg rivers and 
glittermmg mountain torrents, 1mged with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
setinthe heart of Switzerland that 1s Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life 1s good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one Mass of colour with the snow capped 
mountams in the background When days 
are warm On the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcadv and see 
the bear tn his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 


For those who have arrived at Delhi tra 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
wma Benares and Calcutta Many visitors 
however, enter India ma Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can be made 

Calcutta one of the first trading ports of the 
British East India Company im India, was 
founded by Job Charnock, it 1s now the 
second largest city in the Empire Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jain Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are 
all worthy of attention 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Mount Everest the highest 
mountain and to Purl, the home of the famious 
temple of Jagannath ‘The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling 18 to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away past 
Ghoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft) as 
from Darjeeling the mountain is not visiole 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
18 in the early Spring or late Autumn Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
you 

Puri also is an easy run from Calcutta There 
in front of the aes of the temple is the famous 
black marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 
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Dawn on its capitol Incongruous as it may 
secm, in Puri all caste vanishes The signi- 
ficance of this can be understood only by those 
who know India Once a year the image of 
Vishnu 18 carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple 
These cars, 45 feet high, standmg on _ solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet tm dianteter, are 
dragged along by the devotees 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 

through the Gangetic plam one of the most 
fruitful areas of India Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing erties 

Budh Gaya 1s one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it 1s the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation ’ and the Enlhghtenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire 


Benares Js reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there 1s no authentic record how old 
it 1s except that 1t 1s mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, which deal with events long before 
the Chnstian era Benares 1s, however one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu 
and 1t8 spiritual significance 1s shown in the 
quotation ‘ Happy 1s the Hindu who dies 
in Benares for he 1s transported at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation ” 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down the river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb s Mosque and the Many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalis to one s 1M igimation 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe im solemn devotion the 
emiblem of Siva s divinity 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtammng divine wisdom at Gaya and im 
the adjoiming Deer Park 18 a Museum of Archmo- 
logy of vivid interest 


Lucknow 1s 8 city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by 1ts historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ramayana, the epic poem of the Hindus; bat 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it 1s now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732 1856) 

All visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known. 


Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations. 


Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 


Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled. The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, whichis the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
ies used to be when first the English settled 

ere. 


Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery. The Capital which bears 
the same namie as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests. The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit. For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
via Mysore. 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 


Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India”’ 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects. 


It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allcwed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shive’s shrine and in 
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the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world. The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 


Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation. 


No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you wil! find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country. You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains. Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagas 
and the fierce Black Lisu. Yet you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo. Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrimsthan any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-Chin1. 


This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it is hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 


December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold. India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of March 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the hill stations of India; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 


Standard Tours. 

The planning ofan itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desires 
of the party and the time available. Any ot 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Cook 
& Sons, the American Express Co., Cox’s & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army & Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co., etc., and the Publicity Officers 
of all the more important Railways as well as 
the Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
57, Haymarket, London, and the Resident 


Standard Tours. 


Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
‘* Delhi House ’’, 38 East 57th Street, New York, 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of 
individual parties. Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
conducted tours. There are certain places, 
which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 
Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable 
other places almost as well known containing 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 
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of the world. Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
a Visit. 

A selection of itineraries for long and short 
is given below. 
These show what can be seen in certain periods 
of time, but they can be varied to suit individual 
parties or taken in the reverse direction. 


Tour No, 1.—4 weeks.—Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta. 


Alternatives (a) Puri and Konarak in place of Darjeeling. 
(b) Gwalior, Sanchi, Ellora and Ajanta Caves in place of Jaipur and Udaipur. 


a a YS Ut PSS 














Servants 

Ia and | 3rd. 

Total fare (approximate) on the basis or return|{ Rs. 361-8 186-4 65-3 
tickets at 14 single fares Sen =a 27 14 ) 
and Delhi—Peshawar. . af 120 62 20 


Tour No. 2.—2 weeks.—Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Sanchi and Bombay. 














Alternative: Benares in place of Gwalior and Sanchi. 
Servaats 
| 1st | 2nd | Bnd. 
(} Rs. 192 96 32 
Total fare (approximate) aA on a 7 £ 15 7-10 2-10 
$ 69 34 11 
If the alternative is taken, the fares are increased by about one-quarter. 
Tour No. 3.—-1 week.—Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar an1 Delhi. 
Servants 
| 1st | 2nd | Spd. 
: seaaty 
Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets (| Rs. 90 45 16 
at 13 single fares. Le Sa £ 1 3-10 1-5 
$ 25 13 4 











Tour No, 4.~-10 days.—Bombay, Poona, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly, Madura and Colombs 














Servants 
| 1st 2nd 3rd. 
fi} Rs, 212 107 39 
Total fare (approximate) zs bes ee } £ 16 8 3 
$ 66 34 12 


Notre.—If extra time can be allowed at Mysore, Somnithpur, Gersoppa Falls and Ootacamund 
can be visited. 








Tour No. 5.—2 weeks.—Colombo Madura, Madras, Mvsore, Ootacamund, and Colombo. 
Servants 
1st | 2nd Ord 
Rs. 222 124 45 
Total fare by train (approximate). £ 20 10 3-10* 
$ 63 32 11 








Note.—An interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund via Cochin where the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Alleppey and Quilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by train, and by motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back via Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo. This would take about 
seven days. 


* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Rs. 75 additional per car. 
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Hotels in India. 


Tour No 6 —1 week —Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay—Rangoon 


| lat 


ad 


l 


NOTE —Many interesting trips off the beaten 
ments are necessary 


For any visitor landing in Calcutta, it 1s 
possible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day and 
travelling most nights and is not recommended 
for the ordinary visitor, A very attractive 
tour can, however, be worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at the more important places or 
mecluding other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Purl, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
ete 


Total fare (approximate) 


Travelling in India 1s not expensive when . 


HOTELS IN 


aeons Ceci], Laurte’s Great Northern, Impe- 

ria]. 

AHMEDABAD —Grand., 

ALLAHABAD —Grand 

BANGALORE —New Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der’s, Central 

BaRoDA.—The Guest House 

BENARES,—-Clark’s de Paris 

BHOPAL —Bhopal Hotel 

BOMBAY —Grand Majestic, Ta) Mahal, Regent. 

CaLcutra — Continental, Grand, Great astern, 
Spence’s, 

Cawnporr,—Civiland Military, Berkeley House 

Coonoor.— Glenview. 

DARJEELING —Grand (Rockville), Mount Lver- 
est, Park. 

DEetai —Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss 

GWALIOR.— Grand. 

GULMARG (Kashmir)}—Nedou’s. 

JAIPUR —Jaipur, Kalser-1-Hind. New, 

JODHPUR — Jodhpur State Hotel 

JUBBULPORE.—Jackeon’s 

Karact:; —Cariton, Bristo), Killarney, North 
Weatern 

KHANDALLA.—Khandalla. 

KODAIKANAL.— Golf Links, Carlton. 

KUgSEONG,—Clarendon. 

LAHORE —Faletti’s, Nedou's. 

LuckNnow.—Carlton, Burlington, 
Roval. 

MApDBAS,— Connemara, Bosottc, Spencer 

M aAHABLESHWAR.—Race View. 

MaTAHERAN.— Rugby. 

MorstT ABU.— Rajputana, 

Mussoorre—Ceci], Charleville Hakman ‘rand 





Hiitons, 


Savov, 
Myo Metropole, Carlton 
Nani SaL.—Grand, Metropole, Royal. 











ond Servants} Revised fare 
3rd by rail 
Rs 70 35 12 |ist ret 102-3-0 
£ 5 3 1 [2nd ,, 51-2-0 
$ 25 13 4 |3rd ,, 17-2-0 





track can be made in Burma, but special arrange- 


— 


the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration The first, second and Indian 
servants fares are shown at the end of each tour 
Hotel expenses average about Rs 15 (22/6 or 
5$ dollars ) per person a day except when 
special rates are charged during certain special 
perlods, while a motor car for the day can be 
hired for Rs 25 to Rs 30 (38/6 to 45/or 9 or 
J1 dollars) a day in most places, except when 
long distances have to be covered Where the 
distances are short, tongas and two horsed 
Jandaus can be used and the dally charges vary 
from Rs 38 to Rs 9 (5/- to 13/6 or 14 to 3} 
dollars) Guides with a good knowledge of 
English can be obtained from Rs 5 to Rs 10 
(7/6 to 15/- or 2 to 4 dollars) a day 


INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


OOTACAMUND.— Savoy 

PATNA —Grand 

PESHAWAR —Deans Hote! 

POONA —Majestic, Napier, Poona, Connaught 
House 

Puri —B N Railway Hotel. 

QUETTA —Stanyon’s 

RAWALPIND! — Fl] ishman’s 

SECUNDERASAD — Montgomery’s, Percy’s, 

SHILLONG—-Pinewood. 

SIML4 —Cecil, Grand, Clerk's 

SR'NAGAR (Kashmir) —Nedou’s. 

SHIVAPURI —Shivapurl, 

UDAIPUR —Udaipur 


Burma. 


RANGOON —Allandale, Minto Mansions, Ro al 
Strand 

MAYMYO —T ix: tte Lodge. 

KabLaw —Kalaw. 


Ceylon. 


ANURADHAPUR4 — Grand 

BANDARAWELA — Bandarawela, Grand 
COLOMBO — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental, 
(;ALLF —New Orienta}, 

HATTON.—Adam’s Peak, 

KANDY.—Queen’s, Suisse. 


NuWwARA ELIys—Carlton, Grand, Marvhil, 
St Andrew’s 
MOUNT LAVINIA —Grand. 
Malaya. 


TPon —Station, Grand. 

KUALA LuMPUR.-—Empilire, Station. 

PENANG,— Eastern and Oriental, Runnymeds. 

BN a a Europe, Raffles, Sea-View, 
viera, 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply Jaze 
in beautiful surroundings and forget all about 
the trials of work and prickly heat. These 
are the principal hill stations in alphabetical 
order :—~ 


Darjeeling. (8,000 ft.)—From Darjeeling 
the highest mountain peaks in the world can 
be seen. The temperature averages 2° above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summer nor falls below 
30° in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal. To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Siliguri, a journey of 10 hours. From 
Siliguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hill railway in about 6 hours. 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (Rockville), and the Park. 


Kangra Valley.—The Kangra Valley 
situated about 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buildings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow -gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Jogindarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffle’s Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 


Kashmir.— Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by takin 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 1.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou’s Hotel orin boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Guimarg Nedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents, 


Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft).—Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill 
stations, issituated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run, The Carlton is the principal hotel, 
There are also boarding houses, 


The principal | 


| 37 miles by car. 


Matheran. (2,500 ft)——The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any- 
body wanting rest and quiet. Reached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker, Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 


Mahableshwar. (4,500 ft.—Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay. 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usually 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orehids and 
lilies bloom in April and May. Hotels :— 
Race View and Frederick. 


Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.}—An ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday with the interests of an archslogical 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & C. I. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 


i Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 


The Rajputana Hotel is recommended. There 


is | is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
100 miles east-north-east of | T0oms, permission to use which must be obtained 


ree the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu. 


Murree. (7,000 ft.}-The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks, Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Viewforth. 


Mussoorie. (7,500 ft.}—Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate, 
Reached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B. & C. 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 


& where it is necessary to change over to motor 


which reaches Mussoorie about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, Charleville, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 


Naini Tal. (6,500 ft.}—Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay there are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
G.I. P. or B. B, & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train te 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway. The Grand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels. 


Ootacamund.—Familarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude of 7,500 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57.33 degrees. Qotacamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Madras Government for six months of the year 
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from April to September Reached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for five hours, 
or by taking train to Mettupalayam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund 
The principal hotels are the Savoy and Cecil 


Pachmari (3,500 ft )—Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadeo Hills, 1s the summer quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces <A 
delightful hot weather health resort Reached 
by G I P rauway to Pipariya Vea Jubbulpore 
and a two hours motor journey The best 
hotel on the Hull 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 


Simla. (7,000 ft )—The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, 1s situated on several 
small spurs of the lower Himalayas Towards 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate m 
the world Reached from Bombay by taking 
GIP orB B &C I train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motor. There are 
many good hotels and boarding houses The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wildflower 
Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


The Asiatic mountains have as yet been little 
climbed, though those that lie within the British 
Empire have been surveyed Of the many 
challenging mountains in the Himalayas, the 
three highest peaks are Everest, Kangchcnjunga 
and K2, and though there 1s a difference of 
opinion about their heights, Everest 1s generally 
taken to be less than a thousand feet higher than 
K2 Mount Kamet, on the contrary, 18s over three 
thousand seven hundred feet lower than Everest, 
being about 25 431 feet Though considered bv 
somie to belong to the Everest group, 1t19 really 
in Garwhal, over 500 miles west of Everest 
In 1892 Sir Martin Conway explored the Kara 
koram Himalayas and clinibed a peak of 23 000 
feet In 1895 4 F Mummery was lost while 
exploring Nanga Parbat ,in 1899 D W Fresh 
fleld yourneyed to the snowy region of Sikkim 
and In 1899, 1903, 1906 and 1908 Dr and Mrs 
Workman made numerous ascents in the 
Himalayas Including one of the Nun Kun peaks 
(23,300 ft) A number of Gurkhas trained in 
mountaineering by Brig Gen C G Bruce have 
Jone good service to many explorers 


In 1907 C G Bruce, T G Longstaff,and A L 
Mumm explored the mountains of Garhwal and 
Kumaon, and Longstaff with two companions 
ascended Trisul (23,406 ft) Useful work was 
accomplished by the Workmans during 1911 and 
1912 in the Karakoram, by C F Meade in the 
Garhwal Himalaya, by Mr and Mrs Visser, by 
Kellas, (who reached a height of 22,700 feet on 
Kangchenjunga’ , and Major H D Munchinton, 
who lost his life in the Himalaya in 1927, did good 
work in 1926 while on a survey expedition to the 
Shaksgam district. 


The fourth attempt to reach the summit of 
njunga Was made In 1930, an expedition 
remarkable in that it included mountaineers 
from four nations, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Great Britain being represented under 
the leadership of Professor G Dyhrenfurth 
Though that expedition was beaten by Kang- 
chenjunga’s impregnable defences and terrible 
ice-avalanches, Herr Schnetder and Mr Smythe 
were successful in gaining the virgin summit of 
the Ramthang Peak, (23,000 feet) after crawling 
along knife-life edges of ice More thrilling 
perhaps was the conquest of the Jonsong Peak 


(24,344 feet), which was only once before 
attacked but without success. 


In the summer of 1931 a partv of young 
British climbers led by Mr, Smythe 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,413 ft) the highest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached by 
man 


A description of the attempts to climb Mount 
Everest, the highest mountaim in the world, may 
be divided unde: three headings the recon- 
naissance expedition of 1921 the first attempt 
in 1922 and the second in 1924 =A ‘still further 
attempt 1s being made at the time of writing, 
in April 1938 


The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt Col © Kk Howard-Bury 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were established with all the local authorities 
On the information and experience of the re- 
eonnalssance expedition the second expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off the following 
year under the leadership of Brig-Gen the Hon 
C G Bruce Capt GI Finchand Capt J G 
Bruce succeeded with the help of oxygen 1n 
reaching the height of 27,300 ft During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high 


The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig-Gen Bruce Lt-Col E F Norton and 
Dr T H Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
feet Then a final attempt was made by G L. 
Mallory and A C Irvine They were assisted 
by a supporting party consisting of N E Odell 
and J de V Hazard On June 6th they left 
the 25,000 feet camp with three porters who 
carried loads for them up to 27,000 ft On June 
8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain 
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The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt -Col J L R Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr Hugh 
Ruttledge, formerly of the 10S, accepted 1ts 
Invitation to take charge of an expedition’ 
Included in it as members were Mr F § Smythe 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt E St J Burme, Sam Browne s 
Cavalry, who partictpated in the last preceding 
Everest Expedition and climbed Kamet with 
Mr Smythe in 1931 The Expedition reached 
Calcutta in February and forthwith proceeded 
to its main task 


An interesting aside to the exploration of 
Kverest’ was an aerial expedition undertaken 
in 1933 for the purpose of photographing the 
mountain from the air This venture was 
financed by Lady Houston Major L V § 
Blacker formerly of the Guides was its leader 
and m charge of its survey work Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Kit Lt A McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P T Etherton its London manager 
Two specially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well known Wapiti were provided 
A special point in their equipment was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes The expedition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier so as to 
circle Mt Everest but both machines successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Purnea the 
base of the expedition across Nepal territory 
to Mt Everest was taken and along tins 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight,tn April, 
permitted 


An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were published in 1933 was one from 
Risalpur to Gulgit and bach undertaken by 
the R A F at Risalpur in the course of its 
routine duties in October 19382 The expedition 
was commanded by F Lt Isaac and was made 
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by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Risalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit 15 286 miles It was covered in 2 hrs 
20 mins on the outward flight and in 2 hrs 
5 mans on the return journey From Gilgit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza Nagar and Rakiot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Rakaposhi as well as of other places of 1mpor- 
tance or interest, were taken 


The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat It was conducted 
by Dr Merkl of Munich, and included Lt 
R N Fner of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport officer an Amercan Mr Rand 
Herron and Miss L Knowlton of Boston US A 
several determined attempts to reach the 
sumnut of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break up of the weather 
before they attamed success 


Mr Hugh Ruttledge carned out durmg 1932 
a valuable reconnaissance of the se _ flanks 
of the great circular curtam of Nanda Devi 

Lt Col C F Stoehr RE and Lt D M 
Burn R E_ lost their lives on 12 August, 1932, 
while cimbing on Panjtarn!, near Pahlgam, in 
Kashmu 

Several expeditions have lately been made, 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan (lub especially expeditions mto 
Sikkim by membcrs of its Eastern section 


The Himalayan Club—Was founded on 17th 
kebruary 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport The initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Conmerce Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major henneth Mason, MC, RE 
Assistant Surveyor-General Its membership 
is over 350 including three lady members and 
its presidcnt 1s H_ & Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
has however recently sent in his resignation 
on the ground that he now resides too far from 
the (lub Headquarters May) Gen W L O 
Twists 1s Hon Secretary 
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The transfer of the cupital of India irom 
Caicutta to Dethi was announced at the Delhi 
Warbar on bevember 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Governwent of India 
were located in oue Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
eroment—for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two ohjerts the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential: its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago ay 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them alJ. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and recotds ot the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount. Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire shuu!ld at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanen’y of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slores of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land chen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
3 not manworn. It is net cumbered with 
Monuments and tombs needing rever nt treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T 
Keeting, 0.8.1, AMIC.E., and Major J. C 
Robertson, [.M.8., was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiress of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Their report, dated 4th March, 1913, 
states that “‘the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various roints discussed 
in the above note, is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no dovht can exist 
as to the superior healtbiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site.” 

The Town Plan and Architecture.—A 
feport by 3 Town-Pianning Committec, witk a 

lan of the lay-out, was dated 20th Yarch, 1913. 

ork was begun in accordance with it and its 
main lines have been followed throughout. 
The central point of interest in the lay-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large biocks of Secretariats. 
This Government centre has been given a 
position «4 Raieina nil} near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baber 
for the Secretariats. The former building is 
estimated to cost approximately Rs. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Re. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the deaggn of the Secretariats for extensions in 
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case it used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 

inthe past few years and numerous additional 

rooms had to be provided to make room for 

Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 

capital at the end of the Simla seascn, 1929. 

To the east of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 

cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wail 

and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 

way which leads to Indrapat. Across this main 

axis runs ab avenue to the shopping centre. 

Other roads run in different directions from the 

entrance to the forum. The axis running north- 

east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 

pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers. 

They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds its 

place about half way between the old and new 

cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhiinthe direction of The 

Ridge. The main roads or avenues range from 

76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 

of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues in 

addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axia. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 

Government of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 

along the Alipur Road, between the existing 
civil station of Delhiand the Ridge. The archi- 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those adopted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910; but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended. Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30. They are now occupied for various 
purposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University. 

To October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The plans of the New Capital 
allow for a population within it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have been aliotted for forty Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own oc- 
cupation during their visits to the new city, and 
several of these habitations have been erected. 

There was, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed “battle of the styles’ over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim “to express within the fimit 
of the medium and of the powers oi ita users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.’ The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is thit of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Tndian 
features without abandoning the architects 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitness and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.—It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
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would be four million sterling and that sum 
waa given in the origina) despatch of the Gov- 
eonment of India on the subject. Various 
tactors have since then increascd the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and(|the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, wluch wcrc not allowed for in the earher 
estimates The New Capital Lnquiry Com 
mittee, 1n its report published in January 1923, 
estimatcd the total expenditure at Rs 1,29. 
lakhs including Rs 42 Jakhs for loss by Ix 
change Actual expcnditure upto approx) 
mitely the end Of 192) wis Rs 14 crorms Ihis 
mwy be tiken 18 the figure ivr the completion 
ofthe main project 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
lizht and power, and irrigation on which re 
coverles in the form of rate or taxes wall, in ad 
dition to meeting current expenditure partially 
at any rate «over the interest on the capital 
outliy whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale ot Icases, 
genera. taxes and indirect receipts 1s secuicd 

Progress of the work —Lhe construction 
of New Dell was made it satisfactory spccd 
having regard to the curtailmcnt of the Ludget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers wid other cstablishm nts 
weeothe war Tin Sccetattits were so tar alyan 
ccd that there were trinsfaied to them trom 
Culcutt. in October 1924, the ollices of the 
Accountant Gencral Centralhevenucs and thre 
headquartirs of the Royal Air Jorce in India 
were «so houscd in them in the winters of 
1924 sy» anll92> 20 The residential biildin,s 
for Go.cinment ciftcers ind staff of virjous 
erides wore then neuly complet do Lhe whok 
ot the civil side of Government movel trom 
old Delhi mnto thair quarters inthe new Serie 
tariats on coming down from Siunle in Novem 
ber 192b AM Govarnment Depirtm uts 
including the Aimy Departments snd Army 
Headquarters and R A J He wudquartcs have 
then offices in the new City buildings ot which 
the builders hove awletdy hal to cary 
out the first secti n ot the  crvtcnsion 
provided tor in the erchitcts plouns 9 dhe 
Members of H L_ the Vicloy 5 Lvecutive 
Counei) includmz H b the Commiounder in 
Chicf lave in them new offietal resmences 
in the new captive H L the Viceroy 
tooh up bis residence in the new Gov 
crument House there on 2ord December 192) 
Hw Lrvcellency until then resided ino the Vealht 
beaSon at Vicercgal Lodge in Old Delhi = Jhe 
Government ol India in 1927 devoted 
special consideration to the question whither 
their ordivuary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extendcd each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in comultation with 
the India Olhce to endcavour to stay im Dell 
for hali of each year the new order beimys imtio 
duced for trialin 1028 by heepinz the Secietiriat 
in New Delbi till mid April and bringing1it down 
Simla from asun in mid October The exper 
iment was not very successiul wd was not 
repeatcd till 193230 When hctrenchment 
Cominittecs had strongly recommended a jonger 
Stay mn Deli in order to extract rent for a 


longer period from the seasonal occupants of It» | 


18 
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rosidcntiul buildinzy It remains to be seen 
whether the cons quont profit will excecd the 
@iditional zcncal expense of keeping staff down 
in the heat 

Art Decorations —Lhe Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour 
agemeut of Indian artists by providing facil- 
tics for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi Lhe outlmes of the scheme are 
bricfly as follows A certain number of domcs 
aud ceilings in the New Secretanat Boildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected 
‘Lhe various schools of art in Indi, as well a3 
individual attists were mvited through tocal 
Governments to scnd in by the beginning of 
March 13.8 small scale desi,ns for approval 
by a Committee After approval by the Com 
mittce both as re,ards the dcsign and colour 
the pitt es wcre tu be dtawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas and if finully approved by 
the Committuc fixed according to the marou 
flac process am situ Other techniques such 
a5 ircsto or tempura were optional Artists 
or schools of art who scent in small scale draw 
zs had to bear the initial expense of prepalinz 
then When these were approved by the 
Committce the out of yockhut expenses 
paid in iddiion to 2 suitable honorarium 
Government undcertuoh to pry for the finshed 
pictures dont from apy roved shctches but 
give ro ,uiranty that the fiushcd pamtings 
will permanently bo prs ived Government 
intimated thit  bistorcwd or le gorte vt 
subj cts wuld b pwon preference over reli 
nlous ones aud Jo ihsh artists Inning in India 
woie bured ft m ccmy tition the work bem, 
stu thy aeservcd to Ladin artists Numerous 
uli ts subunitted dos ons cespeaally those cf 


Wostern India ond with such  sutifactory 
1 alts thit the sj) ciuilly appomted Lxapert 
Ccmmairticc vy prov d ot nearly all A great 


deal ci pumtin how now Lcen completed and 
the worl as ontmuuly progressing Govern 
ment mewmwihile mstitut dascheme fol sending 
sel cle d urfi't ft) Juroye for finmshing stiudtes 
to cuit! them the better to jo in the work, 
ind this om perifion 

Opmnion ot the Legislature —Consider- 
ible «= discusslou =regardiug the new works 
took plice in fhe Assembly in 1921. The 
followinz unotheis] resolution Was carmed — 
‘ fhis Assemlly recommends to the Governor- 
Gencral in Council that m the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tarjit and Legislative burdings and connected 
works 1uchuding resid*nces may be completed 
as early as practicable ” 

A nonollictal Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, af Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 

to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibilty of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India iv a place possessing salubrious and 
tumperate climate throughout the year.’ This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
oficial colleagues and wae eveutually rejected 
without a division. 

HRW the Duke of Coanaught, on 12th 
Fubruary, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
lirgy group of parliamentary buildings on a 
site Close to tht south east of the Secretanats. 
the buildiaz is an imposinz pile circular 
in shap., Consisting in the mun of three horse 
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shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of Stata and Legislative 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Centra) Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927. The India legislature 
began its sessions inthem next day. 

uring 1928, official and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction. The old city is now rapidly 
expanding in a westerly direction, ¢.¢., towards 
and up the Ridge, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities are being 
developed and utilised. So farthe plan fora 
direct thoroughfare trom the midst of the new 
city through the old city wall to the middle of 
the old city has not been proceeded with and 
consequently the magnificent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street. which was constructed 
for the purposein New Delhi remains in a trun- 
cated condition. The Medical Officer of Health 
of the old city in his latest rerort gravely 


stresses the ill effects of its overercwded state. | 

H. E.the Viceroy on 10th January 1930 laid | 
the foundation stone of a large European and | 
Indian General Hospital to be built inthe course | 


of the next few years at a cost of Rs. 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities. A 
portion of the scheme will ata cost of Rs. 40 
Jakhs be executed as a first stage during the 
ensuing two years. This will provide 254 beds 
and the necessary laboratories and administra- 
tive and residential quarters. 
will provide another 110 beds. The hospital 
is situated between the old and new cities. No 
progress has yet been made with the building. 

All-ludia War Memorial.—H. k. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park and the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
sake proceeded with slowly. The memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwin in 
February, 1931. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
arch spanning Kingsway. the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
but is simpler, The monument reachcs a height 
of 160 fcet and the innor height of the 
arch is 87 feet 6 inches and its breadth 
70 ~~ feet. Over the = arch both 
fronts appears in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this is flanked on cach 
side by the Initials MCM (i.e. 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XIV (i.e, 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (i.e, 19). Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 11} feet 
indlameter. A column of inoffensive chemical 
smoke ascends from this on ceremonial occasions 
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light reflections after dark. The memorial is 
solely Indian in purpose and bears the names of 
British and Indian officers and N.C.Os. men of 
the Indian regiments who fought on the Indian 
Frontier in the Great War (those fought on 
cther fronts being commemorated by memorials 
erected in those countries). 


Public Institutions.—It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
copnexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proposal is still under considera- 
tion. To implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of Rs. 12} lakhs, 

The Government of India further in the 
Spring session of their Legislature In 1922 
introduced and carried a Bill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected in the new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the modcl recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission. The 
provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was guickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council, Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap. It was hoped 
that H. E. the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university build- 
ings in November, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The general question of the 
firances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiry by a special Committee 
appointed by Government. For the time being 
the University was housed in the temporary 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 Old Viceregal 
Lodge was allocated to it for its future home. 

The new city was the scene of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931. 
The first of these was the unveiling of four 
“Dominion Columns” suitably placed about 
the ercat place between the two Secretariat 
blocks. The columns are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail. The co!umns are designed 
to resemble the historic ones erectedin various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. The first two and fourth of these 
Dominiong sent their own representatives to 
perform the ceremonv of unvelling. New Zea. 
Jand nominatcd a Member of the Government 
of India to act in her behalf for the same 
rd hes The second great ceremony was the 
nauguration of the War Memorial. This was 
performed in State by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the presence of representatives of 
every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators. There was a large 
popular féte on the ground lying below the old 
Fort and between it and the river Jumna. 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
arranged a programme of feslivities at The 
Viceroy’ House. A New Dethi Mun'cipal Com- 
mittee with its own permanent official Chairman 


nd gnglversaries and 1; illuminated by electric | and Secretariat was established in 1032. 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to‘‘open a new Lodge in Bengal.” 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt. Farwinter, who in the following year 
sncceeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 1730, which in 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and {fs described 
as ‘*No, 72 at Bengal in the East Indies.” The 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April1755. The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756. Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it is improbable 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 


In the same year Capt. Edmund Pascal was ar- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol] (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Rodies continued 
working peaccably side by side until the Union, 
Indeei, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bedies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a& great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge, One event 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 a6 
Trichinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ‘ he considered the title >f English Mason 


The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that! as one of the most honourable that he possessed,” 


William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master of This document is now stored in the archives of 
Caleutta, was present at the meeting of that the United Grand Lodge. 

body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 

same authority that at the request of the ‘‘Lodges Bombay.—Two Lodges were established ip 
in the East Indies" Mr. Cullin Smith wasap- this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
pointed P. G. M. In 1762. At this period it was 234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
the custom in Bengal ‘‘to elect the Provincia), both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the Union when they disappeared. A Provinetal 
votes of the members present, from amongst; Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
those who passed through the different offices of! there is no record that he exercised his functions 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as and his name drops out ot the Freemasons’ 
Dep. Prov. Grand Master.” This annual election | Calendar in 1799, In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
as soon as notified to the Grand Lodgeof England was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its was engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative. Arthur Wellesley. Iu 1818 Lord Moria was 
In accordance with this practice,Samucl Middleton asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767; but in pass-;name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 


previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the ‘‘Aimiral Watson,” Indiaman 
‘6 for Kast India where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found.” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D. G. M. 
Unfortunately the records of the P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 


a@ Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
waking the Hon. Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
expressed a wish to that effect. The Petitioners 
further requested ‘‘ that his name might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authoris- 
ing them to instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan,” 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 
preserved, Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822. 


In 1823 a Military Lodge‘‘ Orion-in-the-West ” 


continued working until 1792 when it ceased to was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
meet. It seams that the officers were selected at Poona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction | 1; seems fron. Lane’s records that in 1830 it was 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the | discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 


dissatisfied bodies and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1818 atthe Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Oalcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived In that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

ring rere earliest Lodge In Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Thorac otrers were also eatahlished ahbont 1766. 


of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently issued bearing date 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degrce for which a fee of three gold mohurs 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian element 
of ‘‘ Orion” seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 
of Hope” also at Poona No. 802. 
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Here ‘‘ Orion’’ unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the eustence of ‘‘Orion-In-the-West ” 
had reached Ingland, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge 
Coast of Coromandel It was further ascertained 


Freemasonry wm India. 


Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Sectland hold 
wrisdiction in Indi. By far the largdest is the 
rat the next largest ia the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ircland ts as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 
T'ive District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordimate to the Grand 
Master of Cagland by whom they are appointed 


Bengal 


that in grantmg a warrant for a Bombay Lodge!81 Todzes Rt Wor Bro Ene Studd PGD 


the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new 
wafrant No 598 was granted as already stated 
In 1833 Lodge ‘‘ Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No 818in 1828 Uptothis time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Ingland m 
India had not been twnvaded but in 1836 Dr 
James Burnes w1s appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P G M of Western India and its 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838 A 
second Scottish Prownce of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Tweedale was absorbed w'thin the jurisdiction 
of Dr Burnes, who in 1846 became Provincial 
Grand Master for v1] Indi. (ineluding Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
to act im restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
ag bemg in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as 1 
Provincial G1 «nd Master “In partibus infidelium’”’ 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the Iength and breadth of India were strangers 
to Seottish Masonry But the times were pro 
pitious There was no English Provincial Giand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalicr Burnes 
whom nature hod endowed with all the qualities 
requisile for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed Of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into abevance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge ‘‘ Per 
severance’ under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with ifs name, jewels, furniture and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bears No 338on the Reaister of Scotland 
From this period, therefor, Scottish Masonry 
flourished, and Enghsh Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 when a I odge St George No 807 on the 


Dis G Master, Dy D G M_ Edward 


A H_ Blunt, CIT OBL, ICS 
Assist D GM A Aitken 
Madras 
~o Lodzes Dis G VWRt Wor fro Sir 
Archibald Younz G Campbell KCTL, 
(ST CRE TES PGD Dy DG 
MP OME Sivaenanim Mudahar PG D 
Bombay 
19 DGW Rt Wor Bro sir Reginald A Spence 
ht PGD Dy DGM WAC Brom 
ham S¢€ DPD 
Punjab 
Todges Rt W dro Rev Canon GD 
larne, WA (Tr OL] Vv Dp 
ford TPishop of Tihore District Grand 
Waster Owen P ( Roberts P G D 
Dy DGaGM 
Burma 
Joles Rt W dro Dr N NN Parchh 
P( PD Pistret Grand Master JO C 
Tathvalaa Dv DG MV 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
Tule throuwh a Grind Master of all) Scottish 
Troemiusonry in Indiv who is cirectcd by the 


Ircthr n subject) to confirmation by the 
frrand Waster Mason of Scothnd Pro Sn 
Lmulp | Narman = At 4 the present 


moumbent of the office und controls 78 Fod.zes 
Unicr dim the several dastriets are m= choirs 
f the following Grand Supcrintendents — 


Tt (Co) RW C€ asthe V Supdt 
Northern India 
( Tindsay G Supdt) Contra [India 


The Tontie Tt Col Sn Imence H eves 
(Sh CMG NOLL G Supdt, Southcrn 
Tndia 


Rolls of the Grind Lodge of England was agan!T H Fmeny G Supdt astern India 


formed at Bombiy, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
the Province in 1814 Burns” established 1 
Lodges ‘Rising Star’? at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which 1s seen at the present diy Thus the seed 
planted at Irichinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-ul Umra has borne fruit, resnitmg in 
the mytiation of thousands of Indian genticemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust betwecn West 
end East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry A Prowneial Grand 
Lodge wag re-established in Bombay in 1860, and 
converted :nto a District Grand Lodge fn 1861 


The Grand Lodge of England —All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of Fnaland, the Grand Lodge of 


k | Ady—turmi 


The Gagan i Se rtuyisR W Bro FT C Mister 
J Pol? Murzbon Rowl Tort Jombay 


The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
but it was short lived An ottempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Jodge in Bombay, but on 
the represntation of the Grand Secretary of 
Englani, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that 1t would be objectionable to create 
a third movonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, vez , inglish and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ircland declined to grant the 
watrint Jn 1931, however, a warrant was 
aanctioned for the cstablishment of Todge ‘St 
Patrick’ ind sinee that ycar two other J odges 
have sprung into being one of which is now 
defunct 
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The Grand Lodge ‘of Ireland has no District Burma. 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges | Lodges Rt W Bro Nasarwanjee Nowrojee 
corresponding direct with the Grand Lodge ip Parikh, M D, District Grand Master 
bees rangle oe ee The Mark dégees is Incorporated with the 
2 s 
emetexonane ik Bombay Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters, Mark 


Royal Arch Masonry —Under England dezree is worked in some S C Lodges, but 
the District Grand Master in any District mostly im R A Chaptora, in which the Excalent 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten-'R A M, and other degrees can be obtained S C 
dent his Deputv as Second and another Com |Chanterg insist upon candidates bemg Mark 
panion 93 Third Principal Master Msons before exaltation. Mark degree 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdicttor in Craft Lodges 13 conferred by the Rt,Wor 
ind under Scotland the office Is elective subject Vfaster in § C Craft does not recognise the 
to confirmation ceremony of Rt W. Mark Master. hie Mi 

o confined strictly to Chapters Hac hapter 

The five Fnghsh Districts are constituted asl as a haa YM tf Sine mode es 


der — 
eae Benaal charter Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
enya are only issued by the G Chapter of Scotland 
31 Chapters Grand Supdt Most Tx Comp Other Degrees —There are many side degrces 
Ine Studd WIA worked in India of the Ancient “nd Accepted 
ida ‘Rute, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
m India under kneland, but under Scotland 


18 Chapters Crand Supdt Si Ar hihal itha 30° 18 worked The Knight Templar Degree 
Yount G Campbell AOTF C€ST tgs also worked in several places under both Dnglish 
(Br VD ICS ind Scottish jurisdiction There are fourtcen 

Bombay 18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Lagie Conclave No 43, Bombay 

6 (hipters VWoEN Comp Sir) Reoanild A ; r 

Spence At Grand Supermtcnl nt St Mary’s Commanderv No 43, Bombay 
R A Mariner Nos 80 208, 207 220 232 233, 
Punjab 298 468 474 497 642 and 684 Bengal Dist 


20 (hipters Most Fx Comp Perv Canon R A Mariner, 72, 514, 662, Bombay and 483, 
(@ D fares CFT OF! VD for Jubbulpore Bombay Dist 
Tishoy of Fahore Grid Superintcndant oR 4 Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras 


Burma Dist 
7 Chapters Most Px Comp Dr NN R.A Mariner, 98, 193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist 


Parchh Grand Supcrintendent Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 3h, 37, 40 and 42 


Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland hos 1 Madras 
Reprrate constitution to (raft Freemasonry Th: Benevolent Associations —Fach District 
District Grind Chayter of India 1s 4 ‘Yorks its own benevolent arrangements which 
present ruled byM.F Camp A M_ kayy. nelude the Rehef of Distressed Masons, eduea- 
under whom there are sbout 30 Chapters in ‘ional prowsion for the children of Masous and 
India The Grand Secretary of all Scottish Namtcnance provision for widows in poor circum. 
Preemasonrv in India 1s also District Grand Scribe/stancee 
I of Scottish R A Masonry eee ee ee ee 
od by the District Grand Secretary in eac 
There Is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta District The names and addresses of District 
Mark Masonry —Undcr Ynglind, Marh Grand Secretaries ire given below — 
Masonry 18 worked under the Grand Mark Lode DGS, Bennal 
of Ingland and Wiles, and divided into sepa C Temple 19 Park atone Chieat 
rite Districts, but m most cases the District! a v Bre Vase 


pa Master 18 also District Grand Mark DG S, Bombay 
we Bengal eae Bahadur Palany N Davar PAGR:, 
t. H 
2) Todges Rt W Tro Tre Studd PGE MO got Reba ee hteln Street, 
District darand Master DGS. Burma 
ee redhinder,DGS,EC, Ra 
IS Todges Rt W_ Rro Sir Reginald Spence | dae es fer 
District Grand Master D GS, Madras 
S I Srinivasa Gopala Chari Freemasons 
ie isaac Panucee : A eae all, Fgmore, Madras, 
OATES IT AVCHD) onng mpoe DGS Punjab 
RCT] CSE Cll VD dIC€8 ? ; 
District ¢ rand Master G Reeves Brown, l'reemasons’ Hill, Lahore, 
Punsab Scottish Constitution —For information re- 
) garding the Benevolent Funds application 


to 


Jodges Rt W, Bro. H L O Garrett,/should be made to Jehangir C Mistree, J.P, 17, 
District Grand Master \furzban Road, Bombay 
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of Sectland hold 
'y far the largest is the 


Scientific Surveys. — \{tird snd the number 


Zoological Survey of iIndia.—It was 
stablished in 1916, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. 
The indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo: 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whosc members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814. Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus been in 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years. From 
the foundation of the Mus:um in 1875 to the 
time when the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section was established as a separate Survey, 
the Curator (or as he was subsequently termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Museum has 
been & zoologist, and among the officers who 
have held the appointment have been such well- 
known members as Anderson, Wood-Mason, 
Alcock and Anrandale. 


With the exception of the Director (Lieut.- 
Colonel R. B. Seymour Sewell, 1.4.8.) all the 
Officers are Indian. The main functions of the 
Survey are to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the section in the Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey issues 
two series of publications upon Zoological 
research, namely The Records and The Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum. 


Mammal Survey.—The Survey was institut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further obiect of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s ‘* Mam- 
mals of India” published in 1874. In 1884 
R. A. Sterndale published his Natural Histor 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular wor 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well-known 
rcientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that aseries of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed its Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1885-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of British 
India” Series and since 1891 this volume has been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Bilan- 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and classification and the 


divides its rule under 


\ independent of each 
discoveries of new speciesnate to the Grand 


Blanford practically obsolete. sey are appointed, 


To remedy this defect, at the . 
the authorities of the British Museuitudd, P.G D., 
bay Natural History Society decided t4., Edward 
what is now known as the Mammal, I.CS, 
Mr. W. 8. Millard, then Hon. Secre 
that Society, issued in arc appeal to its mc 
to enable the Society to engage the servic 
trained European collectors so as to mak. Sit 
svstematic couection of the mammals of Indi. 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal’: 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920. partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments. 
Subscriptions were also received fron) a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered bcing—In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar; the_ Southern 
Maharatta Country and Kanara in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar: in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and _ the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 


The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr. R. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomaa, 
F.R.S., Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published in a 
series of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous mass Of material then collected resulted in 
the discovery of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowlcdge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford’s Mammalia to be 
andertaken and early in 1921 the Secretarv of 
State for India commissioned Mr. R. C. Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work. 


When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr. C. Primrose, wos sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
workirg Inland but owing to the impracticahi- 


Scienttfic 


The Grand Lodge Work in Burma during the 
Grand Master in IndSferred to Gwalior where 
corresponding direct <indly accorded permission 
Dublin There are eléories 


9 
a in-Ceylon and 2 portion of the Eastern Ghats 
Royal Arch as to the hangra District mm 
the District Gr Himalayas and then on to the 
nearly always ,nge ‘I wo other collectors worked 
dent his Defndia Permission was once more 
pinion a3 Ti the Nepal Government for a col 
Under Esume the Survev work in that country 
and und% in Nepal was brought to a successful 
to conftarly in 1928 with a representative 
The ‘on of interesting mammals and birds 


undae Survey now has only one collector who 
collecting in the foot hills of Nimaisyas and 
we Pindari Valley 


Botanical Survey —The Botanical Survey 
Department of the Government of India 18 
under the control of a Ducctor who 15 also 
Superintend nt of the Royal Lotaune Garden 
Calcutta ILhere 1s a stiff at headquarters ot 
two officers for system itic work and it the Indian 
Museum . curitor who 1s (ngi.ed inthe devclop- 
ment and mvintenance of the Industnial Section 
the Duircetor holds administrative chirge of 


| 


| 


the Government of Indias cmchona opcrations | 


in burmy of quinme minufacture m Bengal 
and of the distri] ution of cmechona }roducts 


to the Government of India s are. of distribution | revis! 


in Upper Indias The qucstion of the extension 
of cinchona cultivation in the Indian J] mpire has 
of late yeirs formed a subject of intcrest to 
scver il bodies including the Ieazue of Nations 
Health Section dhe Roval Commission on 
Agiiculture rccommendcd thit India should 
be made self sufficient in the 
quinine production 
made to overcome the financial and other 
dithculties hindering the reidy use of quinme 
through India The amechoni — operations 
directly under the Government of India are 
for the present confincd to thu ‘Tenasserm 
district in Lower burmi, where a large tract of 
country 1s held in reserve Considerable suc 
cess has already been achicved with the crop 
and if has been established that cimchona 
will grow in this irea and that it can be grown 
at some profit but indications here as elsewhere 
in India point to the midvisibihty of leaving 
production subject to the vagarics of the climate 
in one arca and, generally, of localising effort 
Other areas in Burma and 1n Assim secm suit 
able for this cultivation and ywait expermental 
proof, when the present financial and other 
obstacles to cinchona development have been 
overcome 


I'he existence of the Botanical Survey, like 
that of the Gcological Survcy, has both a cultural 
and an cconomic justitication On general 
grounds it 1s obvious that a progre sive Govern- 
ment should acquiint itself with the physical 
facts of the area 1t administers, and although 
apart from the Cinchona operations the activi 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much 
immediate economic apphcability—cousisting as 
they do of investigations and researches 
into the systematics, physiology, ecology, and 
histology of plant life—the work accomplished 


in Pure botany at the Royal Botanic Garden 


during th last century and a half has exercised 
a profound and far reach ng iofluence upon the 


matter of | 
Attempts are now being ' 
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Gevelopment of Science and 
{ orestry in India 

Survey of India.—The work of the Survey 
Of India falls under various neads, namely, 
trigonometrical topographical and forest 
surveys special surveys and explorations and 
mp reproduction Cadastral surveys are now 
chiefly carried out by the Provincial Land 
Records and Settlement Department but are in 
some cases supervised by Survey of India officers 


The land survey and mapping of British 
India have advanced with the acquisition of 
territory they commenced when the first battles 
were fought and the first province gained 
James Rennell, who distmguished himself as 
1 midshipman at the seige of Pondicherry and 
afterwards rose to the rank of Major in the 
irmy May bc said to be the fither of Indian 
~(Ogriphy ind he wis mide Surveyor of the 
Tast India Compinys Dommions in Bengal ’ 
by Lord Clive on the Ist Jinuary 1767 The 
Greit Tiigonometrical Branch now termed 
the Geodetic Brinch wis orizmated by Col 
W Tambton who was first Superintendent— 
from 1800 to 18_3 He was followed in that 
cipicity by one of the best known Surveyor 
Gener ls of India viz Sir George Lverest who 
wis head ot the Depirtment from 1830 to 1843 

In 1904 a Committce was appointed to examine 
the mcthods ind working of the Survey of India 
with special mfcrencce to the preparation or 
on and reproduction ot the topographical 
maps of the country to ovcrtake the errors of 
revision wu survey ind to secure that the map of 
India should be brought up to date and revised 
at proyer intervils A considerable increase 
of cstallishment was recommended and a pro 
gramme tor 25 years work was drawn up 
(crtain scales were determined which however 
were f10m time to time modified but the scale 
of 1 to 1 mieas the general standard for the 
whole of India wis accepted The work of the 
depirtment his in recent years greatly been 
hampered by the general need for retrenchment 
and expenditure and owing to the fact that a 
very large ploportion of the members served 
throughout the Great Wir in various capacities 
on various fronts little more than half of the 
programme which it was hoped would be com- 
pleted by 1930 has bcen done and this in spite 
of the reduction of the scale of Survey for less 
unportint areis Thus iuthough new surveys 
covering an area about equal to that of England 
are Girried out every year the maps of one- 
third the country are still very old and only 
rousthly kept upto dite by means of rather 
perfunctory information supplied by local 
officials the old maps are also about 2 miles out 
of position being based on a longitude of Madras 
determined in 1815 On the other hand, the 
department s organisation has recently been 
improved by the creation of a new North-West 
Frontic: Circle under a separate Directorate, 
the special functions of which are to deal with 
the requirements of the Army for operations 
in thit area This 1s in addition to the four 
aJready existing Circles for all India and Burma 

Ihe Department 18 responsible for all topo- 
graphical survey , for explorations and the main- 
tenance of geographical maps of the greater part 
of Southern Asia, for geodetic work, including 
the main trigonometrical framework which 
extends in some cases far beyond the frontiers 
of India, and control networks of precise level- 
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ling based on tidal obscrvatorics t11ul predic 
tions ind the publication of Tide [bles for 
nearly 40 ports between Sucz and Simeg.pore 
the Magnetic Survey astronomical observa 
tories with selsmographic ind metcorolosical 
records at Dehra Dun «nd geo ietic investig .tions 
of an international character in regard to which 
Indiv enjoys a unique position between the 
greatest Inghlands of the world and a deep 
ocean extendmng to the Antirctic. Indian 
geodesy has thus disclosed by far the largest 
known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
the earths crust, which have led to som of 
the most important developmcunts of modein | 
geodetic research 


While expending on topographical and geodetic 
work all funds allottcd by Imperial Revenucs 
the Depirtment 1s steadily developmeg the 
policy of riding local surveys in varl0Us wiys 
on payment by those conccrned These miscel | 
laneous operations Include all forest and cinton 
ment surveys and work for Boundary Commis 
sions Many rivera rigation rulway anl 
cltv surveys ind survcys of tea gardens muinin,, 
areis dc, with a great dev of control levelling 
for them miscellaneous admunisiritive issis 
tance and officers are given to the revenuc 
surveys of varlous Provinces and Stites Lhe 
Printing offices do much work for other Govern 
ment departments such as prmting special 
maps illustrations for Archeological R« ports 
a1] diagrams for Patents && The Mathematical 
Instrument Office gives valuable aid to all 
Govcrnmcnt departments by ensuring a high 
standard of instrumental equipment espccially 
m connection with optical work «and by the 
ianuficture and repur of high (lass mstrumcnts 
which would utherwise have to be imported 
f rom abroad 


fhe Depirtmcent 15 also 1sponsible for a] 
survcy opcration re yuired by the {rmy ini his 
rapidly becn devcloping mc iuurcs to mect th 
greatly mcreased complexity of modern mul 
tary requirements especially in connection with 
alr survey The development of ur survey 
for various civil purp ses 19 also recetvin, all 
possible encouragement ind assistance while the 
afest methots of sterco photograph ure bem, 
studied expcirimentally 


Administration 1s by the Surveyor Gene1 ul 
under the Fducation Health and LanIs Dc pirt 
ment of the Government of Indi: Head 
quarter offices are at Calcutta under the 
Assistant Surveyor General 


There are seven Directors including the 
Director Map Publication who 1s in adminis 
trative charge also of the Photo Litho Office 
and the Mathematical Instrument Offices at 
Calcutta and the Director Geodetic Branch 
at Dehra Dun Tor topographical purposes 
India 18 divided into five Circles each under a 
Director as follows —Frontier Circle which 
deals chiefly with the Army has Headquarters 
at Simla, Central Circle Headquarters Musso drie 
Eastern Circle Headquarters Shillong Southern 
Circle, Headquarters Bangalore and Burma 
Circle Headquarters Maymyo Any inquiries 
regarding surveys may be addressed either to 
the Headquarters office or any of the Directors 
concerned from whom also maps and publica 
tions of the Survey of India can be obtained as 
well as from the Map Sales Office, situated at 
13, Wood Street, Calcutta 
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Indian Science Congress—the I[ndtin 
seiunce Con ress was tounded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof P § Macmahonand Dr J L 
Samonsen§ fhesc two gentlemen workcd jointly 
as Honorary Gencral Sccretaries of the Congress 
till 1921 The Asiatic Socicty of Bengal under 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proccedings of the Con 
gross The objccts are (1) to encourage rcsearch 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers 1n India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chu f drawbacks 1n the life of workers 
in scicncc in India (3) to promote public interest 
in sci nce for this end thc Congress 1s held 
at differcnot cuntrus annually and evening 
1 cturcs open to the public form an important 
part of the procecdin.s of cach Congrcvss 


The Congress whichis p ogressive ind vigor 


ous meets in January each year the procecd 


In,8 }ist for six, diys Ihe Heid of the Joey 
Government is Patron of the Congress — the 
Consress sessi np 18 optned by 1 Presidcatiil 
Address dchvere? by the President for the 
ve Lhe Irc arlene chosen annually the 
lifferent s tions bein, represented in turn 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Phveics 
and Math matics (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Rotanv (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research 
when the sections meet separately each section 
i8 presided over bv its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings tre devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to plices of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 


The Indian Research Fund Association — 
This Associati n which 1s a much older body 
thin the National Re caich Council in J ngland 
was constituted in 1911 with + sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33 000) set wide ws am endowment 

r the prosecution and wsistance of research 
the propagation of hn wledge snd experiment} 
mcasurcs generally in connection with the 
causatiom =m je of spread and prevention of 
communic ible discascs It can claim t» be 
amon,st the pionecrs in orgsmiscd medical 
roscarch on a large sc ule and has buon referred 
to by other counties in very complim ntary 
language Still better it has been copicd by 
scveral other nations 


Durin,, 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India 
It was considered that in vicw of the largely 
Increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representative m character It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non 
official members from the Legislative Assembl 
one from the Council of State, two from thi 
Medical Facultics of the Universities and one 
non medical scientist ‘Lhe creation of a Recruit 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnel 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government It was 
further decided that the Governing Bodv of the 
Indian Hesearch Fund Association should be the 
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co ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All India Institute of Public Health 
which is bemg built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute 


The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers 18 drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research discussed yewly the general policy 
of research work im India as well as thc detailed 
schemes which are proposed to be undertaken 
pv the Indian Research Lund Association in the 
following year The results of thesc discussions 
are availible to gwde the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Research 
Lund Association in making their recommenda 
tions for the progiamme of the following year 
Thc Advisory Boird also mctin December and 
examined all the proposals for research work 
and recommended a scheme of resevrch for the 
mudanec of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Lund Assocation 


The official organ of the Association 1s the 
‘Indiin Journal of Medical Research — which 
has a wide international circulation Ihe 
Association also publishs ‘ Indian Mcdicil 
Research Memoirs which are supplcmentary 
to the ‘ Journal 


Since its inception 4 grevt number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of 16s vetivitics 
has taken placc from small beginnings 


The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which 1sa Central organisation 
locuted st Kaswuli and harnal plague rescarch 
atthe Haffkine Institute Bombay kalo azar 
hy 4% commussionin Assam bactcrophage by 
Dr Asheshov at Patna nutritional research by 
Colondl McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute 
Coonoor and indigenous drugs wd drug addic 
tion by [t Gol Chopra at Calcutta 


The Malana Survey of Indiv which now 
enjoys internation! recognition, 1S constantly 
erled upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India As _ part of the 
activities of this organisation and in commemo 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross intimate association 
with lndia, an experimental malaria = tation 
was opencd m harna in January 192° and 1S 
known as Ihe Ross Field i xpermmental Station 
for Malaria Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
tor dealmg with the milariv scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied 
In connection with the Malina Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria a new publication has been started 
known as the Records of the Malaria Survey 
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of India,’ of which up to date four numbers 
have been issued 


The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of gs 10 lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations 


Geological Survey.—The ultimate sim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob 
lems ultimately depends Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas 1n the publica- 
tious of the Department and a large amount of 
information 13 made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off Dur 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country, mineral depo 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered 
Such discoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavouris made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the muneral 
discovered Collections of minerals rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited im the 
public gallerics a Indian Museum, situated 
in Caleutta Some of the most interesting and 
scicntifically valuable additions to the collections 
in recent years hive been the remaims of an 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different places in the Siwalik Hills 4 range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas it ashort distance below the 
foot hulls of the latter and 1s largely compo cd 
of Himalayan detritus The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
Indy by the prescntation of mineral, rock and 
fossil spcumens to educational institutions 
Lhe knowledge gained concerning the geologic! 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose the strata enables the 
dcpartment to help in the solution of engineer 
ing problims connected with the selection of 
sites for dims for reservoirs the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes The Department 
is ilso often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water As a result of the 
knowledge gamed concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also m a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the mi 
neral resources of the country The Geological 
survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals 
rocks and fossils sent m by private observers 
The publications of thc Survey include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palsontologia Indica 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


POST 


OFFICE. 


The control of the Posts and Telegraphs' of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 


of [ndiais vested in an officer designated | 
Director General of Posts and Telegraphs who 
works in subordination to the Government 
of India 'n the Department of Industries aud 
Labour For the efficient working of the Depart 

ment a representative of the Finance Deptt —the 
Tinancial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs— 
has been attached to the office of the D G P 

& T The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept but also assists the 
D G generally in all matters containing fin 

ancial implications Ihe superior staff of the 
Direction, in addition to the Durector General 
himself, consists on the postal side of one Senior 
Deputy Director General, one Deputy Director 
General (postal services) and seven (including 
one temporary) Asstt Director General 
whose status 1s simular to that of Deputy 
Postmaster General 


There 18 also a Publicity Officer attached to 
the D Gs office Ihe headquarters of that 
officer 13 at Bombay 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles as shown below, 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North 
West Frontier, United Provinces and Sind and 
Baluchistan Lach of the first eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle 18 controlled by a 
Director, Posts & Telegraphs The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Rajputana Agenuies 


The Postmasters General are responsible to the 
Director General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyance of mails 
by railways andiniand steamers All the Post 
masters-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters-General The nin> Postal 
Circles are divided into Divisions eachin charge 
of a Superintendent of Post Officcs or Railway 
Mail Service as the cas may be and each 
Superintendent 1s assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors 


Generally there 18 a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same distnct are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purpos 5 


Bombay, afd Madras Gencral Post Offics 
and of tne larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under tho Postmaster General 
fhe Presidency Postmaster, indeed, have 
One Or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them When the dutie? of the Postmacter 
or u head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himsef a Deputy 
Postun aster iS appointed to relieve hin of some 
of them, and if atall further rehef iS required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employes 
[he more important of the offices subordinate 
tothe head office are designated aub-olficcs and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
importance Sub-oflicta transact all classcs of 
postal buslaess with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings with (iovernment local sub treasuries 
‘Lbe officer un charge of such an office Works it 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerhs according to the amount 
of business 

Branch offic?s are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are laced m charge either of departmenta) 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents 
such as school masters, shopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultivators who perform their posta) 
luties 1n return for a small remuneration 


The audit work of the Post Office 1s entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
lelegrapbs, who {8 an officer of the Linance 
Depirtmant of the Government of India and 
18 not subordinate to the J)iteotor-General 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants General, all of whom, witb the 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
headquarters the actua}] audit work of a certain 
nun. ber of postal circles 


In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub post offices and a few head offices perfor. 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices 
The policy 1s to increase telegraph facilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
@ number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the confrol of the Post Odice. 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except ag indicated 


below) is as follows .— 


= See ee eee —_—— ee eee ee 
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When the When the postage} Whe: the postage 
—— postage is wholly is insufficiently 
is prepaid. un paid, prepaid, 
Letters, Anna, Pics 
Not exoeeding two anda half tolas .. 1 3 
Bvery additiona! two and a half tolas or Double the pre-|Double the defici- 
part of that weight .. Sa se 1 3 paid rate eney (chargenble 
(chargeable on delivery). 
Rook and pattern packets ip on delivery). 


Every 5 tolas or part of that weight .. 


atten] 


Post Office Tariffs. 


Poste ur da. 


single 
Reply 


Y pics, 
1 anna 6 ples. 


must be prepaid in full,) 
Parcels (prepayment compulsory). 


(a) Parcels not excceiing 440 tolas in 
weight :— 
Ks, a. 


Not exceeding 20 tolea .. e- 


Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas .. es 


For every additiona] 40 tolasor part of that 
weight . 4 annas. 


(6b) Parcels exceeding 44) tolas in weight :-— 


Exceeding 440tolas but not exceed- 
lng 4380 tolas .. ks. 3 0 
4 annas for every additional 4u tolas or 
fraction thereor up to 3800 tolas. 
Registratiop js compulory in the case of 
parcels weighing oVer 440 tolas. 


These rates are net applicable to parcel: 
tor Portuguese India. 


In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 annasis chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shewa above, 


Registration fee. 


For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 


Rs. &. 


Ordinary Money Order fees. 
On any sum not exceeding Rs.10 ..0 2 


On any sum exceeding Rs, 10 but not 


exceeding Rs. 25 i ia - O 4 
On any sum exceeding Ks. 25 up to 
Rs. 600 s-. we is Sa -- O 4 


for each complete sum of Rs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder docs not exceed Rs. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 


Telegraphic money order fees.—The same as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according as the telegram 18 to be sent 
as an ‘Express’ or as ab ‘‘ Ordinary ” 
message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary feo of two annas is levied on cach In- 
land telegraphic moncy order. 


In the case of Ceylon the telegraph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below :— 


Ezpress—Rs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 


Ordinary.—Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas foreach additional word. Telegraphic 
Thain orderg cannot be sent to Portuguese 

ja. 


Value-payable fees.—These are calculated on 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
Bender and are the same ag the fees for ordinary 
money orders, 


e 0 Z | 
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Insurance fees. A. 


_ Where the va'ue inward does not exceed 
(The postuge on cards of private manutactute | 


Rs. 100 0 3 


Whxre the value insured exeeeds Reg. 100 
but docs nut caceed Ks. 150... .. O 4 


' Where the value insured exceeds Rs. 150 


but docs nut exceed Rs. 200 


Vor cvery additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
theicof over Rs. 200 and upto Rs. 1,000 0 


Fut every additional Rs. 100 or fraction 
thereot over Ks. 1,000 .. — ve OL 


to 


As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff, 


Acknowledgment fee. -For each registered 
article 1 anna, 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in res- 
pect of insurance fees tor parcels and parcel 
postage) is as follows -— 


Letters, 


To Great Britain and { 2} annas for the first 
Northern Irland | oUnce and 2 annas 
other British Posses-{ for each additional 
sions and Kgypi,| ounce or part of 
including the sudan. | that weight, 


( 33 annas for the first 
To other countries,} ounce and 2 annas 
colonies or places. { for every additional 
ounce or part of 

that weight. 


Postcards, Single .. as -- 2 annas, 
” Reply .. ae .. 4 annas, 


Printed Papers.—j{ annua for every 2 ounce 
or part of that weight. 


Business Papers.—For a packet not 
exceeding 8 ounces in Welght.. ». v annas, 


For every additional 2 ounces or part of 
that weight .. .. danna. 


Samples.—1$ annas for first £ ounces and } 
anba pur 2 ounces thereafter. 


Parcels. 


(1) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. in weight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern irefand are forwarded 
as mailsto the British Post Office, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows :-—~ 


Via Over- 
Gibraicar. land. 


Rs.a.p, Rs.a.p. 
1 89/1146 


2120/3 46 
315 0)4 76 
6 3017 30 


For & purcel— 
Not over 3 lbs. ey 6 
Over 3 lbs., but not over 7 lbs. 


22 33 3) 11 >? 


3? 11 v9 +E) 20 a} 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to dest ination 
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Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


(at) Parcels which exceed 11 Ibs but which |orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 


do not eaceed 50 [hs (the mar 
mum allowed) in weight are for: 
warded from Indla throuvh the 
medium of the F.&f OS N bo , and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made bv that Company. 
‘lhe postage charge applicable to 
such parcels 18 twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound 
lhe parcels are delivered tree 01 
chirze within a radius of one mak 
from the Company’s Head Office un 
London ; 1f addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier » charges 
are levied trom the addressecs on 
delivery Parcels thus forwarded 
throngh the P & O.5 N Co. cannot 
be insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, uf they contain 
coin, ete., be insured during transi 
an Indw. No achnowledgment 
ot delivery can be obtained in re 
spect of these parcels nur can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain ani Northern Ireland under 
the value piyable system. 


Limits of Weight. 

Letters —4 lbs 6 02 

Printed Papers and Business Papers—lo 
Great Britain and Northern Irland, and thic 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies 
Hong-hong, the Straits settlements, Fogo (Bri 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 Ibs. 


To Ceylon—No limit 
To all other destinations—4 lbs 6 02 


Samples—To Great Britain and Northcrn 
Ireland, and the Irsh Free State, Hong-hong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate—5 lbs, 

To Ceylon—200 tolas 

To all other destinations—1 ib 2 oz. 

Parcels —11 lbs. or 20 Ibs. 


Limits of Size. 

Letters—14 feet length by 14 feet in width 
or depth. It mn form of roll, 24 feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter 

Printed Papers and Business Papers—To 
Ceylon—2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
depth. 

To all other destinations—i} feet in length 
by 14 feet in width or depth. 

If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
30 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter 

Samples —To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Afmeca, Rhodesia and the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate—2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth 

To all other destination—14 feet in length 
by 8 inches in width and 4 inches in depth. 


Tf in form of roll, dimensions im ail cases are 
14 feet in length aud 6 inches 1n diameter, 


Money Orders.—To countries on which money | 


bie rates Of COMIULSSIUH ary as follows — 


Ks. a 

On any sum not cxcceding Rs 10 . O B 
On any sum cxcccding Rs 10 but no 
cacccding Ks 20 : ' 

On any sum cxcccding Rs 25 0 6 


Lor cach Complete sum ot Rs 25 and 6 annas 
tor the wmaindcr, provided that, 1f the remain- 
dur dus not crxcecd Ks 10, the charge for 
it Shall be only 3 dnnas, 


Y'o countrics on which money orders have to 
be drawn 10 sterling, the rates are as follows .— 


Rs, a 

On any 5um not exceeding £1 . O 4 
4 »  erceeding £1 but not eaceeding 

£2 O 7 

Ys £2 y= =365, £3 010 

Un ally sum excucding £3 Rs @ 

but not exceeding £4 yu 1d 

7 >? *) L4 a3 oP £9 1 0 

£5 1 0 


lor each complete sum of 45 and L rupecs for 
the rumuiudcr, provided that uf the remiaider 
dots not cv\cccd £1, the charge tor it shall be 
4annas, 11 16 does uot exceed 42, the charge 
shall be 7 annus, 1f1t does not erceed £4, the 
charge shall be 10 annas, and if it does not 
ercecd £4, the charge shul be 13 annas. 

Insurance fees (for registered letters and parcels 
only) 

For wnsuraunce of letlers and parcels to Muuni- 
tints, Trug, Bivlish Somaldand, the Seychetles, and 
of parcels to Zanibar and Vortuguese tradu, 


Where the Value inogured does not Annas 


exceed Kg 180... es at 4} 
lor every additional 1s. 180 or 
fraction thereof as ie 44 


For ynsurance of letters and parcels to Greut 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and foreign countries (other than 
those mentioned above) to which insurance w 


available. 
Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £12 Se wis ox 4 
For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof a aa 
Acknowledgement fee—3 annas for each 


registered article. 


Magnitude of business m Post Office.— 
At the close of 1930-31 there were 110,105 
postal officials, 24,175 post othces, and 169, 58 
miles of mail lines. During the jear, 12,997 
muthon articles, including 54 million registered 
articles were posted, stamps worth Hs. 63 
millions were sold for postal purposes over 39 
million money orders of the total value of 
Ks. 804-8 mullions were issued, a sum of Ks 247 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles; over 5 mulion insured articles 
yalued at 1,387-5 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 6 6 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad. 
pensions amounting to Ks 16°l millions were 
oy to Indian Military pensioners and 14,091 
bs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
8ist March 1941, there were 2,477,613 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs. 370 


-miijlions and 79,058 Postal Life Insurance policies 


with an aggregate assurance of Ks, 148 6 millions, 


Posts and Tclegraphs Depariment. 
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TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


lelegraphs—Up to 1912 tae telcgraph 
system in India Was administered as a scparate 
departmcnt by an othcer designated Dircctor 
Gencral of Tclegraphs who worked in subordina 
ion to the Government of India inthe Depart 
ment of Commerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an expcrimental 
measure with a view tothe eventual amalgama 
tion of the two Departments 


In pursuance of this policy an expcrimental 
amalgamation of the two services Was 1ntroduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Ist July 1912 ‘Lhe fundamental! principles of 
this scheme which followcd closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom und sever-l 
other Luropean countries were that the trithic 
and enginccring work of the Telegraph De part 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work im each Circle bung transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the cngincering branch 
being controlled by a Director of felegrapha in 


charve of the two Circles Subordinate to this 


officer there were several Divisional Superm 


tendents who were assistcd by a number of 


attached officers 


In 1914 the complcte amalgamation of th 
two Departments was sanctioned by the d¢«cre 
tary of State and introduced from ist April 
The superior staff of the Direction, 1 addition 
to the Director Gener il himself, consists on the 
engimeering side ofa Chicf kngineer Lelcgraphs 
with one Perso! Assistant lor trathe work 
there 18 a Deputy Director Genctral, with an 
Assistant and an = Assistant Director Ge ticral 
On the 27th March JJ20 a Contiollcr of 
Iclegraph lrath. was appomt d to assist th 
Diputy Director General im the inspection ot 
offices andin controlling telegraph trathc In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the expermucnt i 
one referred to above Fortelegriaph ¢nginecring 
purposes India wis divided up into five Circles 
each 1n charge of a Director For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineermg work 1s im charge of the Postmaster 
Gentral who 13 a telegraph ofhcer specially 
stlected for the purpose These six Circles were 
divided into twenty one Divisions each of 
which 18 in charge ot a Drvisional Kogincer 
On the Ist July 1922 Simd and baluchist in 
circle wis formed with its hewdyuiurters ut 
Karachi This circle isin char,¢e of 1 Director of 
Posts and Iclegraphs Onthe sist March 194 
there wire 7 Circles ind 20 Divisions With. 
view to complete fusion of the three branchis of 
work on the linesof the Lurmi Ciucle the en 
gineering work of the Bombiy smd Central Circles 
was brought undcr the contro! of the respective 
Postmaster Gentral in 1925 and this unification 
proved an unqguilified success and wis gradually 
extended to other circles ‘Lhe fusion was com 
pleted in March 1930 


There 15 also a Wucliss Bianch attwhed to 
the Duircctor Generals office which is in vi 
ministrative control of all wieless work in thic 
Pepaitment Ihe Duector of Warcless 18 m 


The telegraph traffic work 1s under thc 
contro! of the Postmastera General,each of whom 
Ib assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-Gcenera! 
aid a suitable staff of attached officers. 


The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
ig, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 


assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accountants General 


Inland lelegrams and Tariff —Telegrams 
vBt to orrceurvwid from places i India or 
(evion ire classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tarttt fur inland tulcgrams is as follows — 


) or delivery Tor delivcry 

in [ndla in Ceylou 

1 rivate and 

Eruate and State State 

Lx- Ordi kx = Ord 

Plt nary press wary 

ls a hs a 139 a@ Rsa 

Minimum chare 1 8 W812 2 0 1 80 


bach addtional 


wordoverl2 U0 2 U 1 0 38 O 2 


Th address is churaed tor 


Additional charyes 


Mintinum for reply paid 


Minimum char.e 
telest al 


for an 
ordinary telegram 


Minimum charge for 
a t grim of the 
(laS> (ordinary OT 
[ \ptcss) prescslbed 
by the sender 


cach 100 words 


N otrfic rtio : of Iclivery 


Multiple wlegrams, 


or les 4 aunas, 


Colliion .. . One halt of the charge 
for un ordmary tele 


gram of same length 
Rs, 


( 1f both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
clused Se 

Tf only one of tl 


te) 


Lor weeytan of an offices 1s Closed. 1 
Lapress tcl ram If the telegram 
duung the hours has to pass 
when an office 14 through any 


closed interme- 
diate Office an 
additional fee 
jn respect’ of 
each such offict 1 


closed. 


The usual in- 
land charge 
plus a@ fixed 
fec of 8 ans, 


-sAmount actu- 
ally necessary. 


Siguc ling by flug or sema- 
phore to or trom ships—per 
tele tram i 


Bort hire 


ee te 


charge of this branch and is assisted by two Copic of tulkgrams each 100 


officers 


worus of [uss 4 dunia, 
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For 

For delivery delivery 

Press telegrams in India, in 
Ceylon. 
hx- Ordi- Ea- 
press. nary. press. 
Rs.a. Kwa. Ks. a, 
Minimum charge 1 0 9 8 1 0 


Each additional 6 

words over 48 in 

respect of India, 

each additional four 

words over 32 in 

reapectofCeylon.,. 0 2 O 1 0 2 
The address is free. 

Surcharge on telegrams —A surcharge of tno 
annas or one anna according to the class of 
telegram ‘ Express" or “ Ordinary’ is levied 
on escry Inland “Sent” telegram. This 
surcharge does not apply to press telegrams nor 
to telegram to Ceylon 


Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for private 


and state telegrams to countries in Lurope 
are as follows .—- 
State 
Ordi- Defer- (Bil 
Urgent nary. red. tish 
Govt.) 


Its, a. Rs, a. Rs, a. Ks. a, 


All countnes in 
Europe (except 
France) 
vu hastern .. 315 1 5 0 103 0 10 
Great Bntain and 
Northern Ireland 
wal R.T. . . —- 10 0 8 0 
Most other countries 
in Europe via 
IL.R.T. - — 1 5 0103 010 


Radio-Telegrams.—For radio-telegrams ad - 
dressed to ships at sca from ofhces in India or 
Burma and transmitted va the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thuteen annas per 
word in nearly all cases. 


The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary charges) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea through the coast stations mentioned in 


the preceding paragraph : — 
Total charge 
ner word. 
Rs, a. 
(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 

cepting those mentioned 

in (2) to (4) below 0 13 


(2) British, Indian or Colonial 

Government Radio-tele- 

ms to His Britannic 

jesty’s Ships of War 

or Ships of the Royal 
Indian Marine .. es 0 8 


Posts and Telegrabhs Depariment. 


Private Radio-telegrams Rs. a. 
to His Britannic Majes- 


(3) 


ty’s Ships of War 0 8 
(') Radto telegrams to Spanish 
or Swedish ships 2 0 12 


The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the imstruction “R P” followed by mention 
in Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
et 78. This expression counts as one 
word, 


DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS 


Daily Letter-Telegrams 1n plain Janguage, 
Which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, ex- 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays, and 
are ordinanly delivered to the addressee after 
forty-eight hours ‘lhey are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
co with certuin exceptions as stated 
elow, 


The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily a quarter of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route , ubject to a mimsmutm charge equal to the 
charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
Including the indication DLT, 


The late fee system does pot apply to Dally 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 


On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreign telegrams. 


In the Daily Letter-Telegram service the 
special instructions relating to prepayment of 
rephes are admitted other special services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams 


Packed messages, 2 ¢., Messages intended to 


be communicated to different persons, are not 


acccpted in the tert of Daily Letter-Telegrams. 
‘Lhe charge for a weeh-end letter telegram to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 1s 4 annas a 
word va Lastern and 3} annas a word va I.R.T. 
subject to a minimum charge for 20 words 
per telegram including the indication WLT, 


TELEGRAPHS. 
ABBRLVIATED me OF RATES “via 
se Te 


Defd D.L.T. 
Rs.a, Ts. 2. 


Ordy. 


Ris.a. 
Europe — 


Great Britain and Nor- 
thern Ireland .. as 
Trish Free State .. 
Belgium ,. “s 
Holland, France 
Germany .. 
Switzerland . 
Italy, Norway .. a 
Spain a ny vs 
Other Countries in Eu: 
rope... a 


fd pes pee et es ps 
on PRR ROOK EHO 
© Ooo cecoeocse 
egocoeceencrton 
= 

[Saoooo¢ecoe 
Ot en Gr om 

pes 


Pad fet feed et bed 


= 


No deferred rate to Bulgaria, Russia, and Turkey. 


Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


South Africa— Ordy Defd DLT 


Rsa Rsa Rsa 

Union of South Africa 

andS W. Africa » 115 01530 8 

Ameriwa— 

Ontario, Quebec, Nova 

Scotia, etc. .. 0 144 0 6) 
Manitoba 211 40 & 
Vancouver B C * 3 1 140 9 
New York, Boston, etc. 113 01430 6! 
Philadelphia, Washington 

etc ie a .113 01450 8 
Chicago 2010 0 8 
San Francisco, Seattle, 

ete... : . 23 21 «140 9 
Euenos Aires—ma I R T 

London Marconi 3 4 110 
Rio de Jan*lro—ma IR 

T. London Marcon 3 2 1 9 
Valparaiso—ma IRT 

London Marcon 3.4110 ~= =. 
Havana—na I RT 26 1 4 
vama.a—maI RT . 3 4 110 


Week-end Letter Telegrams accepted on 
Siturday or any pre.tous day of the weeh tur 
delivery on the following Monday—3¢ annas per 
word for Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Daily and Week-end Letter Telegrams— 
Minimum charge for 20 words 


Ordinary rate telegrams may be wnitten in 
Code. 


Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph Offices 


Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 


Full lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide. 


Growth of Telegraphs.—At the end of 
1897-08 there were 60,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
With 106,543 miles of line including cable and 
573,461 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the S8ist March 1931. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices wert 
257 and 121 ane 17 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
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The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures -— 


1897-98. 1930-31 


( Private 4,107,270 18,557,784 
Inland ..< State 860,382 3,226,085 
\ Prees 35,910 571,238 
( Private 735,679 2,627,704 
Fo eign < State oe 9 896 $4,758 
| Press 5,278 97,720 








6 754 415 18,115,379 


—a 








Jhe outturn of the workshops during 1930-31 
represented a total value of Rs 2402 163, 


Wireless —The total number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the erd of 1930-31 
was twenty s\cn, z, Allahabad, Bombay 
Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond Island, Gaya, Jodhpur, 
Jutcgh, Karachi, (two stations) Lahore, Madras 
(3 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, Peshawar, Poona, 
Port Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (3 stations), Sand 
heads (two pilot-vessels), Secunderabad, and 
Victoria, Point of which only Port Blur and 
ei Point bochcd telegrams direct from the 
public. 


The Duplex high-tpeed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the wheat stone system being employed 
generally for this circuit (Communication with 
the Imperial Air Mail Aeroplanes 1s maintained 
during flight ly Larachi Radio between haracti 
and Jash 


The acroplane conveying passengers and mails 
between Karachi and Delhi were in contmuous 
Wireless communication with the wircless stations 
at harachi, Jodhpur and Dclhiduring fight. 


Telephones—On the 31st March 1931 
the number ot telephone exchanges estab limhed 
by the Department was 296 with 18,834 straight 
line connections and 3,141 extension telephones, 
Ofthese exchanges, 160 were worked depart- 
mentally ‘lhe number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was 24 
with 34,919 connections, 


‘Lhe total staff employed on telegraphs, 
telephones and wirelesson the 3lst March 1931 
was 14,084, 


Posts and Telegraphs.—The capital outlay 
ofthe Indian Postsand Telegraphs Department 
during and to the end of the year ended Slst 
March 1931 was Rs. 67,560,697 and Rs. 
15,22,36,121 respectively ‘The receipts for the 
year ended Slat March 1931 amounted to 
Rs 10 77,86,054 and charges (including interest 
on capital outlay) to Rs 12,11,35 362, the result 
being a net loss of Rs 1,38 49,308, 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes bach foraboutsi,ty years During 
that period great improvements have been 
eff cted in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done, bnt the pro 
eres3 of rural sanitation which involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
und labour bestowed onthe subject ‘The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health While the in 
habitants of the plain: of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleantiness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting 
Great improvements have been effccted in 
many places , but the village house is still often 
ill ventilated and over ponujated the village 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vezetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in 
discriminately for bathing cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lics through the 
elucation of the people has always been 
recogaised ** e 


Of recent vears the pace his been speeded 
up as education progressed cducation develop 
, and funds were aviilable In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd 1914 the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time ind 
Inid down the general lines of advance This 


reso ution (Gazetie of Indu, May 2oth 1914) | 


should be studicd by all who wish to under 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Art of 1919 It will te found 
summarised in the Indian \car Book of 1922 
(page 475 et seq ) and earlicr editions One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfe: of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi 
ble to local control through Minsters It 15 yet 
too early to attumpt to indicate the effects 
of this change 


The Public Health Commissioner with = the 
Government of Indii in a gencril review of 
hcalth organisation in I ritish India which he 
laid in January 1928 before the Interchange 
Study Jour organise] for Mc hei Ofhcers of 
Health from the Tar J astern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations 
eoneluded that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in Pritish India 1s one 
of no mean importance that it has evolved 
over a couple of centunes during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu 
eation that it has tried to uphold the cthical 
stan iards of western medicine and that in which 
ever way it Is regarded it is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamel ’ He quoted the 
r-omark of the Government of India in their Reso 
jution of 1914, that in tthe land of the ox eart 


one must not expect the pace foeh motorcar’ | 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1)25 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as 4 result of the Reforms and said that 
the improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were in some provinces now 1n a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found 1t have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what thes originally possessed But, he 
gats though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy it is becoming increasingly 
evident that a consi lerable section of the Indiap 
community 1s thinking seriously on these 
public health problLms amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable ond suggestive 
criticism can be mct with which goes to prove 
my co itention 

Indias birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales her death rate was 
twice that of Lngland and Wales and nearly 
three times thit of New Zealand and her infan 
til, mortality rate was nearly 24 times that of 
IT nglan{ ani Walcs and nearly 44 times that of 
New /ealand The information furnished 
for the great group ot infectious diseases of world 
Import 2e¢ plague cholera small pox yellow 
fever typhus malaria and dysentery shows 
(saysthe Pullic Health Report already cited) 
thit if we cxcept typhus and yellow fever 
Jndia is one of the world 8 reservoirs of infec 
tion for the others ani the main reservoir of 
infection for plague °nd cholera The signi 
ficance of these ficts must adds the Commis 
sloner Le obvious to all who think Briefly 
thar impheation 1s that Indias house from the 
pul lic health point of view 13 sally out of order 
ind that this disorler requirs to be attend 
ed to Itis not for India to say that so far as slie 
Is concerned prevention is impossible If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle md 
don children of the effcet of feeding on richets 
scurvy and dertocrt of the way In which 
milan cholcta ycllow fever dengue ankylos- 
tomiasis and fil utasis can |e and have been over 
come we necd have no feir in regard to India 
provile! the necessary measures are put into 
operation 


The Public He vlth Commiusstoner in an address 
Lefore the annual congress of the rar Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine held in Cal 
cutts in Deeomber 1927 urged the Import 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should bc charged with the functions of 
coordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the sevcral 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
seu ntific progress There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India nor 
under existing administrative arrangements 15 
one immediately possible but the desirabilitv of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
ig Iukely to be urzed in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 


Sanitation 
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The Commissioner in his annual report to any modern State to work to and which area 
Government for 1927 gives at the outset follous — 


the following text for thought Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think 1s long overdue for the Indian 
T'mpire, would accelerate progress 1s a matter 
of opinion , but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical | 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
tothese SirGeorge Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certam than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
Is dependant not upon a doctor s stunt here or 
@ sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ 
cing them, stil] less by leaving things to chance 
drift or fate They can in any case onlv be 
partly reached at all] without foresight organis. 
tion and expenditure He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is neccssiry for 


(a) ascertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable , 


(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence , 


the study of the character and incidence 
of disease its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread its social 
factors which increase or reduce }t and the 
means of its treatment and prevention, 


(¢) 


the establishment of a nationa organisa 
tion by the assent of public opinion such 
organisation bemg an index of the aspira 
tions and enlightenment of the people 


(d) 


It 18 for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these basic principles or are 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
pubhe health organisation 1s best suited to 
enable us to do this ° 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commuissioner’s latest 


annual report — 


Birth Rates (per mille) | 


Province 

193 
Delhi 44 
J engal 25 
J thar and Orissa o 
Assam =) 
United Provinces 34 
Punjab 38 
N W [rontier Province 24 
Central Provinces and Berar 43 
Madras : 36 
Coorg F 25 
Bombay . ; 34 
Burma 27 
Ajmer Merwara 31 
33 


British India. a 


y 


Death Rates (per mille) 











Previous | 1930 Previous 

» yeurs > years 
i) 43 86 os 33 08 
9 28 70 21 & | 24 &0 
: 36 90 | oP uk 2» 40 
4) 30 83 | 20 J | 22 42 
45 35 24 | 21 | 24 18 
2) 43 00 26:7 29 48 
6 29 90 =1 0 21 32 
5 4o 20 34 4 32 14 
1 36 30 232 25 16 
7 20 17 27 6 30 26 
5 37 00 Py ia 27 15 
1 26 07 19 6 20 51 
9 32 53 26 5 27 45 
4 35 19 24 5 25 58 
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Ghief Causes of Moriality. 


Chief Causes of Mortality.—There are three main classes of fztal diseases: specific fevers 


diteases affecting the abdominal organs, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail. 


rates per 1,000 during 1930:— 





















and lung diseases, 


Intestinal and skin parasites, 


The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 


Mortality during 1930. 











D— Deaths. R- Ratio per mille. 
Dysentery| Respira- All 
Province. Cholera | Small-pox | Plague. Fevers. and tory other 
Diarrheea.| Diseases. | causes. 
Delhi rp i 8 398, 6,879 545 4,538 3,749 
R. .02 .719 13.74 1.09, 9.06 7.49 
Bengal .. fDi 54,963 11,268 705,066 39. % 56,082 177,510 
R. 1.20 .20 15.10 1.20 3.80 
Bihar and fD.| 155,215 7,455 4,105 643,518 16,511 6,279 173,303 
Orissa. R. 4,60 .20 . 18.90 50 20 5 
Assam .. SD. 6,332) 1,208 89,772 9,520, 5,859 33,928 
R 92 18 13.10 1.39 , 86 4.95 
| 

U. Provinces f{D 61,334 11,071 10,860 942,409 16,224 34,791 157,371 
R. 1,35 ‘ 24 20.77 = tt 3.47 
Punjab .. f D. 1,181 5,341 554 422.377 12,247 51,678 115,204 
R ” 28 20.59 _ 2.52} 5.62 
NWEP. ..sD) 449 73 38,884! 298 2,120} «94,928 
R. 21, 03 18.21 Ag 99 2.31 
C.P. & Berar fD.| 23,250 4,954 871} 287,330, 33,077 +s 30,441| «136,422 
R, ak ” : 20. 66 2.37 2.85 9.81 
Madras ..f D1 18,746 8,025, 1,459 330,496 76,815| 89,510 520,921 
R. -46 oe : 8.06! 1,97! 2.18 12.71 
Coorg —.. fD. 2 2,244 149 289 463 
R, "| 19,80 . 90 1.71 2.82 
Bombay ..fD.| 15,142 21,341 5,026 208274 Siete 99,678 177,006 
R. ,19 ag , 11.65 1.39 §.20 9.18 
Burma oe PAD. 661 921) 1,962 seo 6,411 10,185 121,238 
oat 09 18 7.76 .59 94 11.20 
Ajmer Mer- fD. 41) 756 10,435 192 86} 2,322 
wara. R. 0.8 1.53 21.08 38 me lied 4.68 
D.| 337,332 72,813 24,841! 38,787,604 237,892 400,527; 1,622,360 

British | 1929 
R. 1.40 30 15.69 99 1.66 6.72 
D.| 295,434 72,884 72,49) 3,612,903 235,470 $99,049 1,679,090 

India | 1928 
R. 1.22 .30 14.96 97 1,65 6.64 
iatical health reports for all India are always, inevitably submitted are belated owing to 

the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated. 


Public Health 


The Public Health Commissioner in his most 
recently published annual review which, concerns 
the year 1930, shows that the outstanding data 
concerning public health in the year 1929 are 
briefly as follows .— 

(1) The birth-rate was 35 99 per mille 
compared with 35 47 in 1929 and an average 
of 35 191n the preceding 5 years 

(2) The death-rate was 26 85 per mulle 
against 25 95 in 1925 and a preceding 5 years’ 
average of 25 58 

(3) ‘Lhe infantile death-rate (per 1,000 live- 
births) was 180 83, against 178 37 in 1929 
and an average of 176 34 1n the preced'g 5 
years ‘lhe death rates of some vther countries 
during 1930 were—ELngland and Wales 60, 
Canada 88, United States of America 64 New 
Zealand 35, Australia 41, Union of South Africa 
(White) 67 

The Public Health Commissioner im his 
report revicwing these figures observes ‘Can 
it not be hoped that these figures will compel 
thinkers of all classes to ponder over ther 
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of the country to new and fncreased efforts 
on behalf of those who look to them for help 
and guidance? If they elicit no such response 
then there can be little hope of 1mprovement 
but the world in general and the peoples of 
this country in particular will have the right 
to demand an explanation for their great failure, 
and that right will without doubt be exercise+ 
in the not too distant future For it 18 a. 
undoubted fact that with the spread of a new 
political consciousness in India there has arisen 
durimg recent years an ever inercasing demand 
for knowledge of hygiene and for improved 
health organisations That demand will have 
to be satisfied and hke other and certainly more 
vicious habits the appetite will increase with 
the amount of available pabulum It 13 1n this 
direction that lies the greatust hope of develop- 
ment 

* The result, as regards British India, of the 
new census enumeration held in India in 
poles 1931, 1s shown in the following 
able — 


Bi Population 1931 __ 


meaning ? Will they not stimulate the leaders 
Population 1921 
Province | ‘otal Male 
Ajmer-Merwara 495,271 269 566 
Andamans and 27,086 20,793 
Nicobars 
Assam 7,459,128] 3,887,880 
Baluchistan 420,648 255,014 
Bengal (Pres ) 46,701,571| 24,154,210 
Bihar and Orissa 33,906,154] 16,760,878 
Bombay (Pres ) 19,340,219) 10,176,969 
Burma 13,212,192; 6,756,696 
Central Provinces! 13,912,760} 6,251,399 
and Berar 
Coorg 163,838 89,507 
Dellu 488 452 281,777 
Madras (Pres ) 42 318,985; 20,870,749 
N W _. Frontier 2,251,340; 1,229,316 
Province 
Punjab 20,685,478} 11,306,507 


United Provinces of 


22,963,797 


23,787,359 





Agra and Oudh 


otal 946,856,191| 126,796,887] 1 


In the year 1930, birth rates cxceeded death | 


rates in every province except Coorg, where 
the death rate was in excess by 1 73 per mille 
Notable  mereases were— Delhi Province 
+16 06, Madras Presidency +14 31, Punjab 
+13 64, U P 41011, C P. +9 98 and 
Assam +9 95 


The Health Commussioner for the first time, 
in connection with returns for 1930, had a 
special analysis of infantile mortality made 
and the result is to show that in all the Provinces 
almost without exception, and particularly 
during the last decade, there has since 1918 
been ‘a distinct downward trend in the registe- 
red infantile mortality rates'’’ The Health 
Commissioner in his annual report points out 
that the commencement of the fall immediately 
after the 1918 influenza pandemic and its 
uninterrupted continuance since then as remark- 
able. This, he concludes, shows that the 
recently instituted child welfare schemes had 
nothing to do with it. 


He adda, in reference to what he describes 
as the appalling waste of infantile life, ‘‘ There 


kemale | Total Male female 
225 705 560 292} 296. 081 264 211 
6,293 29,463 19,702 9,761 
3,071 248) 8,622 251} 3 =—-4,537 206; 4,085,045 
165,634 463 508 270,004 193,504 
22,557,3 1) 50,122 500] 26044 380) 24,078,170 
17,235,276] 37,590,356) 18,752 046} 18,838,310 
9,171,250) 22,259,977! 11,719,591; 10,540,386 
6,455,223! 14,665 618} 7,489,460 7,176,158 
6,961,361) 15,472,628) 7,746,183 7,726,445 
74,337 163,089 90,434 72,655 
206,675 636 246 369,497 266,749 
21,448 236) 46,748 644] 23,098,601]; 23,650,043 
1,022,024 2,425,076 1,315,818} 1,109,258 
9 378,971} 23,580 851) 12,876,312) 10,704,539 
21,587,710} 48,408,763, 25,445,006! 22,963,757 
20,057 304) 271,749,312) 140,070,321) 131,678,991 





are not lacking vowes Which say that this 
infant death 1ate18 a natural check on India’s 
fertility and that the population problem of 
India will become even more staggering than 
at present if infant lives are to be preserved. 
Others contend that to save such lives 1s to 
preserve the unfit and burden the country 
with useless citizens Such arguments confuse 
the issues. Jt may well be argued that the 
population question should be faced, but that 
is not to say that 1ts solution hes in allowing 
infants to die of preventible diseases, Those 
who reason thus forget that for every child 
which dies of disease or malnutrition several 
others grow up feeble and crippled, so that 
even if the population 1s reduced the country 
15 still left with the burden of the unfit ... 
Although the large voluntary societies, such 
as the Indian Red Cross Society, are doing 
good service in organising and directing a 
considerable amount of voluntary work, their 
provincial branches cannot afford to employ 
trained personnel whose chief work would be 
to organise welfare work. Such a function 
belongs to the Local Governments,’’ 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 
General Health statistics of the British Army wn India 
during the year 1929. 
Invalids 
a Invalids | Invalids | finally Average 
| to | Admissions.| Deaths, sent |Discharged/ discharged} Constantly 
5 Home. in India. | in United Bick, 
1929 = Kingdom, 
® Ne we et St sc a ps a a 
os | oe 
. Ratio Ratio Ratio iRatio Ratio Ratio 
> No. | per No. per |No.| per |No.' per |No.| per | No. per 
| _ 1,000.! ; 1,000.]* | 1,000. 1,000. 1,000. 1,000. 
| | 
Officers 2,399 i aa 17; 7.10) 84; 14.20] .. | .. | es 36.64/15 , 30 
British, Other ape ewe O? 158! 2.84| 5441 9.78 Fee | s+ '1,693.47'30,44 
nks. 
British Other) 3,921/ 1,259 321.1 9) 2.30) 58 14.79' .. | se ais | 43.3411.05 
Ranks’ wives | | 
British Otheri ., | 826 Pancbea cewee ax.  “Boee4 
Ranks’ wives | 
—parturition | | 
British Other 6,162) 1,690 2743! ST Pa AS 1a ee Sel est es a5 ae 62 .00 10.06 
Ranks’ chil: | | 
dren. | 
Others “| 43 | 2,005 .. | 40 Peeper ee] 
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= 


73°93. 


There were 158 deaths or 2°84 per 1,000 of the strength compared with 2°95 per 1,000 in 1928 


and 3°34 in 1913. 


The most important causes of mortality were :— 


Local injuries es 22 
Enteric group of fevers 19 
Pheumooia ae “s va .. 16 
Appendicitis ~ a me ye. UY 


Drowning ae 
Tuberculosis of lung 
Malaria ee bx 
Effects of heat 
Suicides 


544 or 9°78 per 1,000 of the strength were sent home as invalids compared with 9°87 in 19:8 


and 7°49 in 1943. 


The principal causes of invaliding to the 
United Kingdom were :— 


Tuberculosis— 

Pulmonary a 57 

Other forms 17 
Diseases of middle car .. §2 
Mental diseases .. : 52 
Disordered action of heart 36 
Epilepsy .. - Ss 28 
Deformities of the feet .. 17 
Neurasthenia and hysteria 17 
Valvular disease of heart 14 
Bronchitis a i 12 
Dysentery i s - 10 
Dislocation and displacement . 10 


Rheumatic fever sds 


The invaliding rate shows no significant 
change, the slight fall that has occurred was due 
to a decrease in the number of invalids for middle 
ear disease and deformities of the feet. 


The average number constantly sick in 
hospital was 1,693°47 or 30°44 per 1,000 of ihe 
strength, compared with 29°04 per 1,000 in 1928, 
29°18 in 1927 and 29 68 in 1913. 


81,437 men, or 1,464°0 per I 000 of the strength 
were treated a8 out-piticnts, with an average 
daily number ualer treatment of 1,105°87 or 
19°88 per 1,000. 


The combined ratio constantly sick in hos- 
pital and under treatment as out-patic nts was 
50°32 per 1,000 of the strength, compared with 
46°97 in 1928, 


The actual loss to the army in India in 
working days was 618,116 due to sick in hospital 
and 403,642 due to sick in barracks, making 
ey 1,021,758 days compared with 970,000 
n ' 
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* Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Indian State Forces 
R. A. F., Civilians and Pensioners. 


97,886 or 4490 per 1,0)0 of the strength, | influenza, Minor septie diseases, bronchitis; 
were re to hospital, compared with 371°5 | pharyngitis aud mumps. 
in 1928, There isthus an increase of 77°95 per The record death rate for Indian Troops in 
1,000 compared with the 1928 figures, 1928 namely 2°84 per 1,000 has anforenately 

Malaria was responsible for the great increase | 10) poon maintained. The rate rose In 1929 to 
in the sick rates and it will be seen later that | 3-41 ‘ner 1,000, an increase of 0°57. This 
the incidence was practically entirely confined | ;,, Crcaee may ie auneiicd ‘to the debilitatin 
to certain limited areas in the Northern | offocts of maiatia in favouring the onset of an 
‘aoa andfly fever and ¢ ysentery nan adversely atfecting the result in such disesese 
show an increase but these are more than | 3. pneumonia and tuberculosis of the lungs. 
counterbalanced by decreases in dengue, 


LEPROSY IN INDIA 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything; Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total| Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day. | England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
In 1921, when the last Census was Made, leprosy | as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
was regarded as an infirmity like blindness, | man of the General Committee and H. E. the 
insanity and deat-mutism and the supposed | Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
number of lepers was tabulated along with | Following its formation and-in view of the 
these. The number counted was 102,513| good results being obtained from the newest 
as against 109,094 in 1911. But it is|treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
doubtful if this ft:ure represents anything | that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
more than the more advanced cases and possi- | and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
bly a majority of this number are the begging | the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
and pauper lepers who are seen all over the |from India. 
country. Dr. E. Muir, M.D.,F.R.C.s., the Leprosy | His Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of | representing various interests to form an Indian 
Tropical Medicine, says that “recent figurea | Council of the Association, which he formally 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited jinauguratcd at a public meeting in Delhi on 
survey, tend to contirm the computation that | the 27th January 1925. 
there are roughly from a half to one million} A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
people in India suffering from leprosy.” clation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
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on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Ra 20,00,000 
which was invested in the end of 1928 The 
Investments amounted to Rs 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000. 


In the scheme of anti leprosy campaign 
which the Association has put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the aims and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa 
anda material, arranging for the training of 

octors mn the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy according to the latest methods and ot 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertaunmment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemicity of leprosy Measu 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and other schemes of purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin- 
cial commuttees as agents of the Indian Council 
in th. Provinces 


The policy and pnnciples of the British 
fimpire Leprosy Relief Association, Indian 
Council, with regard to provincial committees 
are expressed in its “Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti leprosy campaign 
In India’’ which was published in 1926 Thuis 
document sought to bring out the following 
main pots which according to the latest 
scientific researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 


(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease 1s 
common among ali classes of the community 


(2) Segregation is not the most appropri 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 


(a) financially it would be impossible , 


(6) any attempt to impose forcible segrega 
tion would drive patients, parti 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 


(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment 


(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 


The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for tht care of lepers, strongly recom- 


Leprosy mn Indta. 


mended that the efforts of the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects — 


(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 
early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable, and so 


(6) to shut off the sources of infection as the 
number of intectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion wil become fewer 


The report of the Association for 1930 shows 
that the Central Committee sp.nt, during 
ths list six years, Rs 1,01,783 on the promotion 
of medical research, uuder Dr Muir, 
MD, FRCS, at the bSchovl of Tropical 
Mcdiccne and Hygiem, Calcutta Rs 57,723 
on thc traming ot doctors in the diagnosis and 
special treatment of kprosy, Rs 49,287 on 
propazanda Rg 66,470 on Survey, and 
distributed Ks 2,97,752 to the Provincial 
Branches Special emphasis is Jaid = on 
the importance of survey. ‘There are 
four different aspects of the survey, which 
are all of great importance. In the first 
place there is the survey proper In 1926, 
Dr Muir made a short survey of ccrtain 
endemic areas in the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency, and the important data 
which he then collected impressed upon the 
Central Committee the necessity of conducting 
surveys of selected areas throughout India, 
in order that the true position of the countrv 
In regard to the various important factors of 
the disease may be understood, and the cam- 
paign be directed in the hght of the cxperiences 
thus gained The Committee is of opinion 
that the survey is playing and will play an 
important part in helping the problem of lepro- 
sy to be studied in its true perspective In 
the second place the survey party is traiming 
more doctors on the spot Thirdly, comes 
the establishment of clinics in the provinces 
where the knowledge gamed by the doctors 
trained, whether at Calcutta or elsewhere, 
can be put to practical use Finally, it is impos- 
“ble to over-estimate the value of this part of 
the campaign 1n stimulating interest among thc 
authorities concerned, as well as among the 
public, in the work as a whole, and in demons- 
trating the great potentialities of the campaign 
The results which are being obtained are of a 
nature which will ultimately benefit all the 
Branches. 


His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, the Hon’ble Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt, cIL, 10.8, the Chalir- 
man of the Executive Committee, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Puri, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Lrnest Burdon, Kt, CSL, 
0.LE., 108, the Honorary Treasurer. 
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BLINDNESS 


All over the East, and in fact in most tropical | 
and sub tropical countries, blindness 1s very 


revalent, and only of recent years have people 
began to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of it if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken be 
prevented In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness it wasa gift of some £43 000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the begining of 
this century that was the mitiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
mudance of Mr MacCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and Chin‘ are all countries where there 1s 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and iliterate populations There 18 a great 
‘ trachoma belt’ extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained 


India 1s in this great Blindness Belt. Accord 
ingtothe last census returnsthere ire 480 000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
than 300 millions That 13 an meidence of 
14 totally blind to every thousind of the popu 
lation But the census figures are notonously 
defective and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand wis found as against the census figure 
of1 74 In Ratnagiri an incidence of 1 5 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7 
in Byapur 2 6 a8 against 0 7, in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Commussioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found ; 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation mm the census report is general, then 
1 18 not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like 14 millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns 


These are the figures for total blindness anc 
they by no means give the full picture. 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater numbe! 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired The 
term “ blindness”? has a different interpreta: 
tion in every country In a report on the Pre 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 
Of Red Cross Societies these different interpre: 
tations are shown Inthe United States blind: 
ness is defined as ‘inability to see well enougi 
to read even with the aid of glasses , or forillitera. 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness’, and in Egypt 
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IN INDIA 


€TSON 18 accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
if @ distance of one metre If such persons 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
1a India, there 1s little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above Recently the All-India Blind Relief 

tion has made an analysis of a very 
large number of patients attending its camps 
vnd dispensaries and has found that among 
hese patients for every totally blind person 
shere are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half moulion total! blind persons, and 
m addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight 


“No one,” gays Col R H Elhot, late of the 
Madras Ophthalmic Hospital, writing m the 
British Journil of Ophthalmology of May 1919, 
‘“ who has not worked in India can form any 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa- 
ble and curable blindness which 1s laying its 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire’’, and 
the same writer in another place has said -— 
‘ It 1s difficult for anyone who has not had 
first hand expertence of medical practice in the 
Kast to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by the 
ten thousand, whereas it 1s really a disease 
which when properly treated at an early stage, 
should not cause the loss of a single eye The 
neglect of patients suffering from small-pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to 1 vast amount 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by irritant drugs 1s probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout the land Large numbers 
of men and women suffermg from glaucoma, 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded 
animals waitme only their release by death. 
This 18 not an overdrawn picture It 18 2 state- 
ment of cold, hard, cruel ficts well known to 
evervone who his practised or 1s practising 
medicine in the East ” 


In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
Egvpt and the possibilities of st1muar work in 
India the Zndian WVedieal Gazette (March 1923) 
remarks —‘ It would seem worth while for 
the Government of India to examine the working 
of this splendid organisation for, in spite of the 
fact that workers in Indin have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology, there 
has been little organised work in ophthalmic 
research except in Madras , even there the work 
has been done by men who hive already a large 
amount of routine work to perform India 
as a whole owes its position in the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts whose names are so well known 
that it {s not necessary to mentionthem What 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 
in India and it would appear that the first step 
showd be the establishment of Scheels of 
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Ophthalmology, in places like Madras and 
Caleuttu where ample facilities exist, At 


these schools advanced teaching and 2escarch 
in ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalm ¢ relief at selected centres all over 
India’ (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
lory at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore), 


Again in an editorial from the same journa 
(Sept 1929) the following statements are made— 
‘What 1s wanted 1s some large organisation 
covering the whole ot this sub cont.nent and 
aiming chiefly at Prevention rather than 
treatment. ... . In bref what the position 
now calls for is an all-India movement 
Obviously the mam question is one of generil 
public health Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Health Depirtimcnt of 
the Government of India interests itsclf In the 
matter in co operation with missionary and 
voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up.” 


Associations known as “ Blind Relief” Associa- 
tions have been working for several years in 
Western India in conjunction with Government 
hospitals to allcviate this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India 1s notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
im the large towns The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which bring 
reef to the villages in the rural arcis) = They 
also work by means of tramed village workers, 
whose duty if 1s to find out the “hidden blind ’ 
and get them to the medical centre for relief, 
to find out cases of small pox (1 constant source 
of blindness in children), to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthilmia neoni- 
torum , to k*ep registers of all blmd and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eve 
disease, and to treat in the villages simple 
eases Of conjunctivitis or sore ey¢s  dSinee 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restormg sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in miny 
thousands more, The work tp (ipable of inde h- 
nite extension and the need for some such orgim 
sation has been shown Jn 1917 Colonc! klhot 
wrote as follows, “To me it seems thit the 
duty and privilege of undertiking this work 
lhe with the State and that no suin spent on 
such a task could be too large Unfortunately 


bhis is not the view that has been taken by those | 
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in authority and consequently we see the specta- 
cle of private enterprise endeavouring to under 
take this colossal task It 18 at least 
permissible to voice an admiration for the 
stand tahen by Mr Henderson. [Founder of 
the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
began the work in 1913], The best that one 
can hope for his endeavour 18 that he will succeed 
In arousing the conscience of educated Indians 
to the neads of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort”. 
As the above was written in 1917, 1t18 not alto- 
gether applicable to the critiusm of Govern- 
nent of to day, as it has already been shown 
that there are now several schools of ophthal- 
mology in India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work, but these 
hospitals are situated m the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch ot Imagination, 
vive relict to the millions living in the rural 
areas, 


The All-India Blind Relief Association.— 
(The Green Star Society) exits to co ordmate 
and centralise the various Associations m the 
mofussi! and to extend their work Tt 18 under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has tor its life President, Mr C G Henderson 
(ite I @ 8) who founded and managed for 
miny years all the branch Associations working 
In Western India It is affillatcd to the Inter- 
nitional Assojation for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has it8 headquarters in Paris 
and wis formed on September 4th, 1929, 
under the ruspiees of the League of Red Cross 
Societies and the American Sorety for the 
Prevention of Blindness The orgimsing 
Seeretary 18 Ro Criwford Hutchinson, The 
Town Hall, Bombay 


A beginning has been made, but 16 15 only a 
beginning and it 18 but the tringe of this vast 
problem that has been touchal The schools 
Of ophthalmology m= India, are turning out 
Ophthilinie surgcons who are crowding their 
profession in the erties and large towns A 
scheme for taking these men ind placmg them 
in selected ecnfics has been worked out, all that 
NS required 18 monetary help ‘The cost 13 
manmenal and here 18 an opportunity for the 
ginerous and public spnited to emulate sir 
Ernest Cassel, and give to India an eye service 
Mf which India ind the whole world could be 
yroud, and to the peoples of India thit which 
0 them is probibly their most precious passes- 
Jon—their sight 
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THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality The figures tor 
maternal mortality are not accurately known 
but they are celttainly not Icss than 10 per 
thousand live births often more It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and fecble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy A 
noteworthy feature has been the furthcr 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League initiated by Lady Chelms 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India The imilgam ition of 
these two Bedies which has tiken placc form 
int the Matcrnity and Gmld Welfire Bureswu 
will undoultedly increase and develop the 
work Inall the great centres of population 
work 18 now being done for the triuming of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
tor the care of babies Training centrs for 
Indian wd Anglo Indian women have becn 
opencd in ordcr to sprcad the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India = Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladics are beginning 
to intcre t thomsclyes in this work in large 
numbers But such is the magnitude of the 
field that a consistent widespreid effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be undcr 
taken, if anv appreciable reduction 1s to be 
inmade in the appalling mortality of young 
children 


Centres of Activity —Ihese may be mot 
conyvcmiently grouped under provinecs though 
the yvauious province differ Consider ibly in the 
nture of the work undertaken and the wmount 
of orginisation displayed Jt 15 noteworthy 
that the work 14 most c> ordinated id most 
encrectically carried on Where there are persons 
wpoimnted under the Directors of Publiao Health 
whose special duty it 1 to foster Child Welfare 
uw tivities 


Bombay Presidency —In Bombiv City 
two organisations are vt work namely that 
under the Corporstion and a yoluntiry society 
Both employ medical women and he alth visitors 
who conduct clinics and do home visiting Ihe 
Corporation also staffs and runs a number 
of small maternity homes which are much 
appreciated by the people Indeed an out 
standing fuature of maternity work in Bombay 
18 the number of confinements which take place 
in hospitals ‘Lhe wretched housing conditions 
ind poverty of the people however carry off 
a very large proportion of the infants which are 
safely ushered into the world by the care of the 
hospitals Organised child welfare work is 
unfortunately largelv limited to the Presidency 
capital In other places the dcvelopment has 
rather beon in the direction of the establishment 
of small maternity homes which are mostly 
very flourishing and do excellent work 


Propaganda work has been very energetically 
carriod on by the Bombay Presidency Health 
and Baby Weck This organisation supplies 
literature posters, magic lantern slides and 
evin cincma films for health teaching and 
arranges for local baby weeks throughout the 
Presidency The work of the Seva Sadan 
Society vt Poonais remarksble for the encourage 
ment it has given to education for the profession 
medicine nursing and public health Without 
such traincd personnel progress would be re 
peatedlv held up Ihe harachi Bianch of the 
Indiin Red Cross Society has appomted a trained 
wom in organiser for touring the districts of Sind 
4 region where the infant mortality 1s appal 
lingly high fhe Dais Improvement has done a 
romarkabie work in truning indigenous mid 
wives in and around Hyderabid Sind The 
welfare work of the B B & C I Railway 1s 
miking progress a good many centres have been 
established and their efficiency 15 creasing 


Bengal —-Here again the major portion of 
the child welfare wotk 1s carried on at the capital 
Lffoits are bcing mide to spread the work into 
the districts but progress 1s vury slow In 
( alcutt + the Corporstion carries on an catemsive 
work Supplying trained midwives in the homes 
ot the poor Lhe mfants thus brought under 
the care of the scheme are followed up by % 
system of house visiting The Indian Red 
Cres Society has several child welfare climics 
4 feature of which 16 the supply of mith for 
children free orat low cost Besides this the 
Socicty 1s largely responsible for the Health 
visitors tramimg school, to which the local 
government has as vet given no aid = In three 
of the big jute mills centres ar now established 
and it 1s hoped that further progress will soon 
be made in this direction The work in Dacca 
promesses well and nearly half of the infants 
born we undc the cue of the scheme 


Madras —The child welfire scheme of the 
Corporation coniipues to develop There 18 a 
danger that the desire of the people for medical 
aid will antertere with the truly preventive 
naturc of the work and the supply of medicines 
should be cut down A large amount of milk 
is supplied free or at uss than cost price to the 
pounce citizens The Corporation midwives 
attend a very large number of confinements 
vearly the Maternity, and Child Welfare 
Assoviation runs a number ot centres which do 
good work This Association has now become 
part of the Red Cross Soviets and it has re 
stirted its Health visitors traming school under 
new auspices Itis hoped that the Government 
will soon recognise the value of the work suffict 
ently to give the school financial aid 


In the Madras mofussil a good many centres 
are at work some under municipalities or dis 
trict boards and some under voluntary societies 
This work 1s not of as high quality as one could 
wish and needs the directing hand of an e 
his has been provided bv the appointment of 
nn Assistant to the Director of Public Health 
whose special work 1s to inspect control and 
encourage child welfare schemes 
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Central Provinces.—In these provinces 
the Child Welfare Division of the Red Cross 
Society receives a considerable grant from 
Government for the support of child welfare 
schemes in the various towns and districts. 
There is a great demand for these, and fortuna- 
tely the demand can be met since the presence 
of a Health Schoo! provides the necessary number 
of Health visitors. The work is excellently 
organised and it appears probable that the 
health workers in the province may be formed 
into a proper cadre in the not distant future. 
The Health School js entircly maintained by 
Government. 


The high degree of organisation shown in a 
province usually regarded as backward is 
remarxable, and is due mainly to the enthusiasm 
of the Secretary who, though not a paid worker, 
devotes a great deal of time to the work. 


United Provinces.—1n these provinces the 
work 18 organised by a medical woman, » member 
of the W. M. S. who is assistant to both the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Director of Public Health. As a result the 
work has made rapid progress and Many centres 
are at work. The training school at Lucknow 
supplies the workers. Government gives exten- 
sive grants to the committee of management 
which is a sub-committee of the Indian Red 
Cross Society. There is also a midwives training 
school which trains large numbers who go to 
work in the districts subsequently. Baby and 
Health Weeks are also celebrated with aid 
from headquarters. 


A course of training in Health work for women 
Sub-assistant Surgeons was commenced in 1931 ; 
a diploma is granted by the State Medical Fa- 
culty, U.P. This course supplies a longfelt want 
for training medical women to do maternity and 
child welfare work. 


The Punjab.—The work here is perhaps 
more directly ‘‘ official’? than in any other 
province. An Inspector of health centres works 
under the Director of Public Health, who con- 
stantly tours and inspects the centres giving 
much advice and encouragement. The local 
Mansgement of centres is usually in the hands 
of voluntary committees which receive grants 
in aid both from the provincial Government and 
local bodies. Though the province is passing 
through a time of financial stress the principle 
of grants in aid is recognised and will be adhered 
to. The training school for health visitors is 
wholly undertaken by the provincial govern- 
ment, The high quality of the work done in 
the various centres is mainly due to the excellent 
training received at the school, 


Assam ,—There is no organised work on the 
part of the provincial government, though in a 
few places an effort is being made to start it. 
The poverty of the province, the poor education 
of the women and the nature of the country 
make progreas very difficult. 


Bihar and Orissa.—This is also a poor and 
backward province, but a beginning has been 
made at Patna and Cuttack with the appcint- 
mnt of Maternity supervisors to control the work 
of indigenows dais. In tle coal mine areas, 


Child Welfare Movement. 


corresponding benefit to the people. Health 
visitors are also at work in one of the most 
important of the Orissa Feudatory States, 


Delhi.—The work in Delhi was started 
early in the history of the movement, and it has 
been carried on in a manner worthy of the seat of 
Government. The Municipality employs a medi- 
cal woman who superintends the work under the 
Medical Officer of Health. Centres are placed 
strategically throughout the city, the indigenous 
midwives are taught and controlled and medical 
inspection of school children is carried on. New 
Delhi and the district are under the Medical 
Officer of Health. New Delhi is also the seat 
of the oldest Health School in India which is 
mainly supported by the Maternity and Child 
Welfare bureau and which turns out well 
qualified health visitors every year a8 well as 
running two welfare centres. 


North-West Frontier Province.—Practi- 
cally the only civil work is carricd on at Dehra 
Ismail Khan. This was started soine years 
ago and has continued to flourish. A provincial 
dais training school is found here which provides 
for the training of dais from various districts of 
the province. 


Baluchistan.— At Quctta the maternity work 
of the city has resulted in very complete control 
of the indigenous practising midwives to the 
great advantage of the people. 


Rajputana.—The Maternity Home, Ajmer, 
trains midwives for many of the States, and a 
certain amount of child welfare work is also 
carried on. Child welfare work is in existence 
at Jaipur and Nasirabad and there are possi- 
bilities latent in the various states which good 
organisation could develop. 


Child Welfare in the Army.—The cure 
needed by the wives and children of sepoys is 
being increasingly realised, and nowhere more 
than in the units themselves. The result has 
been, in the last few years, the opening of much 
work in this direction. Much of it is purely 
medical work, which, in the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity. 
But genuine child welfare activitics are also 
present in some centres manv of them assisted 
by the M. & C. W. Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Socicty which has undertaken the organising 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Committes. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of the men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very few cantonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 


So far allthe schemes have dovoted their 
attention to educating womenin the elements 
of mothercraft and uttempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health. In 4 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attsmpt to 
bring @ large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many fils that childhood 


after many ycars of hesitancy, o start has been {a heir to in a land of great poverty, uoder- 


mide which should lead to great activity ani| 


nourishment, epidemics and famiac. In Wostern 
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lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet, 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop Its preliminary task is to educate the mothera 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds, of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like babies to perish every year and to convince 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in India also them of the equally important fact that a high 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super-| death rate always spells also # high damage rate 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air, of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, what is gene-| 5. Assistance required in all branches of 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambal- any organisations which have or may come 
ance Association and by a number of provincial into being in India and which are recognised 


organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Cross 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Waziristan Expedition; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined it had spent on Red Cross 
obiects in all about 117 lakhs. 


It closed its career In June 1920 under the 
folowing circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an invitation had been received to join 
the International League of Red Crose Societies, 


by the Society. 
6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 


7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
members of His Majesty’s Forces, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 


The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
Rs. 10,000, Rs. 5,000, Rs. 1,000, Rs.12 annually 
or a consolidated payment of Rs. 150, and any- 
thing between Re. 1 and Rs. 5 annually or 
consolidated payment of Rs. 50. Atthe end of 
1930 there were 19,593 adult members of these 
various grades 

To stimulate interest inthe aims and objects 
of the Society amongst the future generations 


having for its object the extension of Red Cross, a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. tuted which embraces the student population. 


Though thcre was then no formally constituted 
Red Cross Socicty in India, the invitation was 
accepted. thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies, 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly peesed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Socicty, and authorised 
it not se to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capita] funds at its disposal but 
ulso to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. Ascontemplated in the Act of 
Constitution of the Society, ifs activities are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 
Branchea under which there are numerous sub- 
branches. 


The objects on which the fonds of the 
Society may b2 spent ate— 


1. The care of the sick and wounded men o! 
His Majesty’s Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobllised. 


2. The care of those suffering from Tuber. 
Culosis, having regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have con- 


tracted the disease on active service or not, 
8. Child welfare, 


4. Work parttea to vide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health Inatitu 
tions In need of them. 


The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
n furthering this movement. Other provinces 
ire now following suit and at the end of 1930 the 
Society had a total Junior membership of 84,000. 


Constitution.—His Excellency the Viceroy 
is President of the Society. The Managing 
Bocy ordisar'ly consists of a Chairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Fresidents 
nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
8 elected by the Society at the Annnal Genera) 
Meeting from! among the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated hy the President. 


The present Chairman of the Managing Body 
is the Hon’ble Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., 
C.1.E., 1¢.8., and the Organising Secretary, 
Miss Norah Hill, A.R.R.C, 

Finances.—The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
vith a capital investment of the face value cf 
Ra, 56,833,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 
and fixed deposit accounts..The Society has 
since invested further funds in various Securities 
and its finances at the end of Deccmber 1980, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Rs. 67,53,000-0-0. The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which is 3} lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributions 
to the Central ‘‘ Our Day” Fund. A sum af 
Rs. %,70,000-0-0 was so distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1930. 
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Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India 


St JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Indian Council.) 


The St John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 


for 1t8 objects — 


(a) The instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid 1n cases of accident or sudden 1llness 


and in the transport of the sick and injured , 
(6) The ingtruction of persons in the elemen 


tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 


room , 


(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other ceatres of industry and traffic, 


Sanitation and 9,602 tokens such as Vouchers 
Medallions, Labels and Pendants for special 
proficiency in those eubjects She object of the 
Association is not to rival, but to aid, the 
medical man, and the subject matter of instruc 
tion given at the classes qualifies the pupil to 
adopt such measures as may be advantageous 
perding the doctors arrival, or during the 
intervals between his visits 


In 1930 the Indian Council spent Rs 


70 094 in furthering its objects and closed 
the year with Govt securities of the fice value 
iof Rs 
grades of members, namely Patrons, 
rary Coundzillore, 
Members and Annual Associates ‘Their res 


pective subscriptions 


70,000 The Association has five 
Hono- 


Tife Members Annual 


are Rs 1,000, Rts 500, 


(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps Rs 100, Rs 5, and Rs 2. 


Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps | 


(e) And generally the promotion of instruc 


Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 


Countess of Willingdon and His Facellency 


tion and carrying cut of works for the relief of the Commander in Chief as President, Lady 
suffering of the sick and injured in peace and President and Chairman respectively, with 17 


war independently of class nationality, 


denomination. 


or members form the Indian Council 
busincss of the Indian Council 1s conductd by 
lan 1 xccutive Committee of which the Hon bl 
An Indian Council of the Association was Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith kt C1Ik ICS 
const’trted on a regular basis in 1910 Ithas the Chairman, Miss North Hill 


The generil 


1S 
ARRKC, the 


since issued 1,90 703 certificates of pr ficiency in General Secrctars, and Sir Trnest Burdon 


First Ald Home Nursing, Home Hlygiene and KI! 


CST,CTF (€S the Honorary Treasurer 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment im 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
Cisorders jis still very inadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of 1ffairs 13 even 
worse for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
‘mental hospital’ at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion existafor any kind of treatment According 
to the Jast Censu~ (1921) out of 4 total popula- 


tion of 318 942 480 (India and Burm’) there ar 
88,305 persons insane making a proportion of 
ingane to sanc of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the Unitcd kingdom the proportion of Insane 
to sinc 3s roughly 40 per 10,000, while In New 
Zealand it is a8 much as 45 per 10,00C In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne m mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the “‘ feeble minded” an item 
ae Is not included in the figures for British 
ngia, 


Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


INDIA, 


Genera) population. 


Provinces, States 
and Agencies. 


Provinces under 
Administration. 


British|189,243,123 


States and Agencies o»| 24,752,431 


Male. | Female. 


23,239,616 | 47,992,047 





Total for al] India 


For the care of the 88,305 inganes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 6,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


Ce 
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Insane population. 
i 
Total. Male. iFemale. Total 
131,707,310 (270,950,438 | 44,673 | 28,284 | 72,907 
9,478 5,920 | 15,398 





. {163,995,554 |154,946,926 18,942,460 64,151 | 34,154 | 88,305 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of menta] 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died :-— 








- oe et ere 
: 3 #EE | aoe (ae - g : . | Daily average. 3 e 

Province, «SE eel a |g) a |g: la me: 

; 3 ls *s C és 3 ra Strength, | Sick. | O95 
Asam es ss 1{ 66] 410 95 505} 21 | 47 438°47 | 59°35 | 246 
Bihar and Orissa .. 2} 364 (1,535 | 398] 1,933) 206 | 53 | 1,604°49 | 74°c8 ! 614 
United Provinces .. 3) 779 (1,061 | 412 | 1,973) 174 (106 | 1,274°83 | 155°03 | 425 
Punjab 1] 397]; 982} 262] 1,244) 132 {102 889°88 | 73°63 | 207 
Central Provinces .. 1} 87] 389 95 484; 33} 19 410°96 | 20°37 | 135 
Bombay 5} 608 2,109) 237 j171 | 1,584°20 | 93°7 226 
Madras 3} 469 | 1,150 357 | 1,512} 143 | 80 | 1,105°29 | 135°89 | 194 
Burma 2?) 276 {1,111 | 169] 1,230) 88] 58} 1,0 2°55] 44°06 | 564 
Tota! 18 3,046 | ah | ae 1,040 ~- (638 | §,305°67 | 656-71 12,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Ranchi. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The _ s0- 
called ‘‘ Central’ Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), hore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Pudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), ag well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeanz and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
udministered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
(ration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
Lritish Indla and Burma lica with the Civil 








Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. Jt is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of india 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi. All the others are forthe most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecla- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised counvries is Madras. 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
carly cases of mental] discasca, 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the genera] 
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population that come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows :— 


INDIA 
insane, sate by ag p10 /000 
igh of each sex. 
Male, Female, Male, Female. 

YEARS 

0-5 4, oe = ae si 652 484 142 

Ball’ -oy.. chat ee 2.9u5 1,882 553 
W0-15 wk ks a2 4,098 2,733 803 
15-20... oe ae ‘ ee 4,366 3,076 904 
20-25 ok ws : ee 6,518 8,379 993 
25-30 .. , ee oe ie 6,861 8,582 1,053 
80-85 wg es tense | 7,221 8,849 1,131 
35-40. e Si : - 6,651 2,049 867 
40-45 .. i ne “ aie 5,316 8,486 1,025 
45-50 .. is i oe “ 3,332 2,157 €34 
60-55 as es : ee re 3,132 2,492 733 
55-60 =... . ee ee 1,465 1,036 305 
60-65 .. és ae oe oe 1,683 1,471 oes 
65-70. i - a Zs 602 439 . 
70 andover... ee “s “ 1,070 1,006 : 
Unspecified a é% 270 133 is 

Total for all india oe ae 54,151 $4,154 857 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and sal erased both official and non-official, towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, is the iack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 

es. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable nd for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part init. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to aporeciate the intimate associa- 





tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases Icave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms ‘‘ responsibility ” 
in crime in the hands of medical men who aro in 
no sort of sense “e * In ‘other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic. 


(See also‘‘ Insanity in India” by Colonel G. 
F. W. Ewenk, 1.M.8., and “ Lunacy in India” 
by Colonel A. W. Overbeck-Wright, M.D 


oarat 


D.P.E., I.M.S. and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw's 
hook.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The Nationa) Association for Supplyme 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women’s wards in existing hospitals, to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from Eu- 
rope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by prbdlic subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Brauch having its own funds and each having 
& number of Local Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 


The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches, it gives scholarships toa 
number of women studente at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a. 
certain number of Luropean medica) women. | 


It has assisted by grants-m-aid the buldmg of 
& number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
Branches and a number of Loca] Committees. 


The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Rs. 3,44,306 per annum to maintam a Women’s 
Medical Service for India—this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
arda Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
{or the senior service. 


The President 1s H E The Countess of 
Willingdon, C1, GBE The-Hon Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H E The Viceroy, and the 
secretary Dr M.V. Webb, cw 0, W.MS., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of Jndia, generally known 
as the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund and 
is administered by the Exccutive Committee 
and Council of that Fund, ‘lhe Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maimtenance 
rhe present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical Women, with . training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service ts 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, tha Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service , (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
& medical man and two medical women 
sonversant with conditions im India. These 
kub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 


The Counci] deteemines what proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countesa of Dufferiu’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
Claims of candidates who have qualified in 
Bie oe and ofthose who are natives 
of India. 


Qualifications.—The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a sai 
resident in any territory of any Nativo Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
cxercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
oficer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (8 Must be between the ages of 


twenty-four and tlirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-class medical woman, te, she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualhfication 
registrable im the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the orginal constitution of the Service 
to medical women 1n charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing the aktove 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probativn has been satisfactorily 
passed their appuintmenta are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay.—The rates cf pay are as followa - - 


Ist to 3rd year MIs. 450 per wonth. 
4th to 6th ,, » 000 - 
wth to 9th _,, » 890 
10th to 12th ,, » 600 - 
13th to 15th , ,, 850 
16th to 18th ,, ,, 700 a 
19th to 2ist ,, ,, 750 2 
22nd to 24th ,, »» 800 - 
24th and after ,, » 850 vs 


also an overseas allowance or Rs. 100 per 
moath to those below 12 years’ service and 
Rs 150 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and over. Every officer of the Service shall 

an examination in such vernacular as the 
Frecutive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until sech exa. 
mination has been pasacd. In addttion 
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furnished quarters are provided free of reut or 
& house rent allowance to be determined by: 
ib a Committee may be granted ip: 
jeu of it. | 


Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
Interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in vetv special cases retirement 
Is compulsory at the age of fifty-filVe An 
Officer recruited 1n England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who 1s dismissed, 1s granted 
= ee a sufficient to pay her passage to 

nglan 





Leave Rules.—(a) Casual Leave, which 18 
occasional leave on full pay for a few day 
and 1s not supposed to interrupt dutv (bd) 
Leave on average pa) 18 granted up to 2-11 of 
an Officer’s period on duty, according to Tunda 
mental Rules. More than eight months’ leave 
cn average pay 13 not granted at one time. (c). 
Studv leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh per day 1s granted in addition to 3}. 
average pay during study leave (d) Uxtra | 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee (e) Lewe not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions —({z) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount and (i) otherwise than on 
Medical certificate, for not more than three. 
months at any one time and six months 1n all 
rechoned in terms of leave on average pay (f) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
dutv on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate 1s 18 months (g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 


Women’s Medical Service. 


There 1s also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent. of her salary, the Association contubuting 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit atthe rate of 4 per cent, per anuum, 
“or at such rate a3 the Council can invest 
without risk to the fands of the Associition ” 


An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thercon if she resigns (except on account of 1l- 
health) before completing five vears’ service 
or in the event of dismissal On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber 1s handed 
over to her 


Free Passages —Officers of the Womens 
Medical Service are granted free return passiges 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all India services The 
maximum number of return passages grintcd 
during an ofthcer s entire term of service must not 
exceed four the first falling due after 4 years 
service 


The Training Reserve of the Women’s 
Medical Service —his Service has a sin 
tioned cadre of eight and 1s open to women 
graduates 1n medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Rs 200 to Rs 300 ptr 
month whith furnishcd quarters or the cqui 
vilent in money, to those employed in India 

2 Two of the cight members of the reserve 
but not more at any one time may be depute d 
to kurope by the Lvecutive Committee for 
post graduate traming, and shall receive 1 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India 

8 Ordinanly four years shall be spcnt in 


will become due to her until the eapiration of a! the reserve before a member is considered for 


fresh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
c.edit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due There are no 
allowances during extraordimarv leave A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her pissazge and_ incidental 
expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of Journeys by rail and road 


appointment to the Womens Mcdical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period m special casts Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu 
tive Committee when appointments are beinz 
made to the Womens Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memor al Scholarships lund was 
organised by Lady Curzun in 1903, in order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India A sum of about 6} lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Prov nce to carry out the 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have | 
been tramed in addition to large numbers who | 


have been partially traincd Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way tor the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais 
Tr has also done much oropaganda worh 
The fund 18 now administered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross Socrety 


LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 


The Lady Hardinge Medical College was 
opened by Lord MHardinge on the 17th 
thehren? | 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds SH public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 


Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been gven 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chicfs of India. After Lady MHardinge s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a Memorial to its founder, and be cal'ed 
by her name. 


Nursing. 


The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 


missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner witn 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Servicc, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to HE the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Dethi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Ageat, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body is the 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Revenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer 


The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach. 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
(Raisina) within easy reach of the old city 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provi- 
sion is made for the scclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guarantced in the case of students § As the 
hospital paticnts are all women or children it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of Instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu 
seum, Lecture Rooms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students The hospital 1s a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out patients’ 
department The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, andthe MB,BS degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col. 
lege is affiliated. 
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SENIOR STAFF. 


Principal and Professor of Midunfery and Gyne- 
cology—Dr O’Bnen Breadon, M BBS (Lond ), 


L&a,M D, Ch. B, (Glas.), Women’s Medical 
Service. 


Vice Prunecpal and Professor of Surgery—Miss 
Hamilton Browne, MB. Ch M. (Syd), D T. ML 
(Calcutta) WMS 


Professor of Medicine—Miss N E. Trouton, M B. 
B.8.(Lond ),MRCS,LRCP,DT M (Calcutta ) 


Professor of Ophihalmology—Miss R Roulston 
MB,Ch B (Glas),DO (Oxon), BR Cg 
(din ), W.M.S. 


Professor of Pathology—Mrs L S Ghosh 


MB,Ch B (Abrdien), DPH. (Cambridge). 
WMS 


Professor of Anatomy—Miss K J McDermott, 
M B., BS. (Punjab), W WS 


Professor of Physvology—-Miss E Surie, M. $c 


Professor of Radwlogy—Dr Rehhi MBBS (Ph), 
DMR &E (Cantab) 


Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
untendent of the Science Department—Miss J H 
Ross, MA ,BSc (Glas ) 


Lecturer un Chemrsiry—Miss Sosheila Ram, M A, 
(Cantab ) 


Lecturer 
(Edin ) 


Lecturer in English—-M ss “bbutt, M A (Dublin) 
Modern Language Tripos (Cantab ) 


Burear and Warden—-Miss M W = Jesson, M.A 
(Cantab ) 


Attached to the Hospital there are (1) a 
Traimng School for Nurses, and (2) a Traiming 
School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) fromthe Lecturer 


un Brology—Miss C C Burt, B.8c 


|on Pharmacy, at the same address 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidenciss, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
pone on payment of a prescribed scale of 
ees, These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, buth to meet thelr own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. Jn this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily inc . In Bomber 
the organisation has gone a step farther, throug 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa: 
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tives of the various Nursing Associations In 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government, The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations {s governed 15 that there shall be 
central cxamination and control combined with 
oan. individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration . 


State Registration of Nurses for all Indiais 
muchriquired A meeting was held in Bombay 
in 1923 when Nursesfrom the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. Itis desired that India 
should have it: own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada ani Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
iuto line with these countries Government 
has proposed to establish a Provineia} 
Register preparatory to an  AlbkIndia 
Register. 
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Nursing Bodies.—The Secretary of the Cal- actual working of the Association. Towards 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A. B. the end of 1927; the Committee decided that 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
The names and addresses of the other Nursing ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
bodies im Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun- Rules and By-laws. The Sub-Committee 
Saeed Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian reported that it appeared to be impossible to 

urses, 144, Russa Road. South ; Nurses’ Aca- amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ and that the only way to put things in order 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Stseet. In Madras would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
peey he ; the Sausage coe alee! Sleds +s and rules, 

o nurses, the Governmen aternity ’ 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at ‘Alter fully considering the Sub-Gommittee's 
Kiipauk, “7  O™ OT" ohare 
Nursee’ Tnetit ¥ 

urses Institute and we ovutn india NUISLUEZ of . bee 
datclsion (now amalgamated), Presiden! | of Auotuation hovng reved the approval ol 
tion has under its management—The Lady eT he brought into operation from 
Ampthill Nurses’ Institute, Western Castle, P ; 

Mount Road, Madras, Fully trained and! The following are affiliated associations as well 
experjenced nufses for all cases of illness both | as Training Institutions :— 

among Europeans and !:dians, always available.| St. George's Hospital Nursing Association, 
The Lady Willingdon Nursing Home, Western | Bombay, (for nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
Castle, Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgir tary: R. W. Douglass, ot 

Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund,! Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
for Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and Midwives), 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable eee: Dr. M. V. Mehta, 0.B.E., 


facilities for convaleacents, l CP. 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Nursing Associa- 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- tion, Bombay (for nurses only), Hon. 
sidency was amongst the first in India to Secretary: R. D. Fraser, Esq. _ ; 
realise the value of nursing in connection with Cama & Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
hospital work, The first steps were taken on tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwives) 
the initiative of Mr. L, R. W. Forrest at St. Nil. Thisis now purely Govt. institution, 


George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona, 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established (for Nurses and Midwives) Nil. This is 
together with a small staff of nurses for private now purely Govt. institution. 

cases. This was followed by a similar move- Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
ment at the J. J, and Allied Hospitals and after- (for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary: D. N. 
wards spread to other hospitals inthe Presidency. O'Sullivan, Esq. 

Ultimately, the Government laid down a Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
which they would give to euch institutions, Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as dabad (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. 
the work grew, it was decided hy Government Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 
that each nursing association attached to u Victoria Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
hospital should have a definite constitution Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary: 
and consequently these bodies have all beer Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860, | The following are only affiliated Associations 
By degrees substantial endowments have been but not Training Institutions :— 

built up, althuugh the Associations are still Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associa- 
Jargely dependent upon annual subscriptions tion, Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, 
towards the maintenance of their works. This Ahmednagar, 

Association was incorporated under the Societies’ Bijapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur. 
the primary object of establishing a nursing’ Byramji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- Matheran, President ; Lt.-Col. M. 8. Irani, 
ment aided hospitals under management of 1.M.8, 

Nursing Association might be recruited. This Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
function, however, was never carried out by the Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon. 
under the nt circumstances it appeared to Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

the Co e improbable that it could be §§Panch-Mahals Nursing Association, Godhra, 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function Rony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 
of the examining and granting certificates to  Frinte of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register Hony. Secretary: I. Taylor, Esq. 

of qualified nurses and midwives and also main- ‘he following are recognised Training In- 
taining a Provident fund for the employees of stitutions :— 

the affiliated associations have been successfully V.J. Hospital, Abmedabad (for Nurses and 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, Midwives), 

Rules and By-laws of the Associatiun were State General Hospital, Baroda for Nurses 
however re brought into line with the and Midwives.) 


Nursing Bodtes. 


Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives). 

King Edward VII Memorial Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Nurses only). 

Bai Yamunabai L. Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Road, Bombay(for Nurses only). 

Bomanji Dinshaw Petiti Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 


only). 
Civil Hospital, Jalgaon (for Nurses only). 
Lady Dufferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

West Hospital, Rajkot (for Nurses only). 
Morarbhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Nurses and Midwives). 
American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 

Miraj (for Nurses only). 
St.Luke’s Hospital, Vengurla(for Nurses only). 


Parsi Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only). 
St. Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 


Nurses and Midwives only). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for Midwives only). ; 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Midwives only). | 

Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity Horne, 
Ahmedabad (for Midwives only.) 

Civil Hospital, Surat (for Midwives only). _ 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broach (for Mid- 

wives only). 

Lady Dufferin Hospital, Sholapur (for Mid- 

wives only). 

Cauada Hospital, Nasik (for Nurses and 

Mid wives). 
Mission Hospital, Anmednagar(for Nurses on'y) 
Municipal Maternity Homes, Bombay : 

Bellasis Road (Bycuilla). 

Imamwada (Mazzaon). 

Cadell Road (Worli). 

Victoria Cross Road (Byculla). 

Khetwadi (Girgaon). 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies stich as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address:—The Registrar, Bombay Nursing 
Council, Old Custom House, Fort, Bombay. 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion.—In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for, The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the ploneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 

jon, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recogn'sing the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
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present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased alittle withtime. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ‘‘ Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
before, largely concerned in dispatching—as 
required—suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Exceilency The Countess of 
Me Se is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox F'. M. Collins, R.4.M.¢, 

Hon, Treasurer: W. R. Tinnant, Esq., I.¢.8. 

Chief Lady Superintendent: Miss G. 
Beckett. Address—Central Committee, L.M.I. 
N.A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee—Vacant. 

Secretary, Home Comraittee : Miss M. E. Ray, 
R.R.C., 10, Witherly Mansions, Karls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Organizations.—The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Traincd Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
Officers. The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
terndents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting esprif 
de s among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membership of 472, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders; Australians and Indians, The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Assooin- 
tions are affiliated with the international Counsel] 
of Nurses. 

President: Mra, G.D Franklin, 33, Rajpor 
Road, Delhi, 
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The Woman Suffrage Movement, 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 


Within the abnormally short perlod of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, awept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 


Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
With the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general! veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 


duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian, 


government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but on}y men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
wotnen compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sed. Thirdly, the long and atrenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had broaght 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 


Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was 80 limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indéed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities In 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Loci Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
Nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of al] the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
Woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year seea a greater 
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humber of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to. their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
Share in representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex, Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and atudy Indian affairs at firat hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all! parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
cecommenting the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indlan 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
‘Montagu at this historic All-India Women's 
Deputation Which waited upon him {n Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 

‘Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that ‘ the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as_ broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,” and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘ the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that ‘a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request thatit shallinclude the representation 
oI our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian politica] life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, {n 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, cur sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman ollie but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms,  . .— him and Lord 
Chelmsford us the outcome of hi visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
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though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for,and the country’s support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian depuatations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms ons workable basis Mra Annie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojini Naidu and Mrs and 
Miss Herabai Tata were the Women who Were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of thefranchise to Women in India 

1he House of Commors decided that the ques 
tio was one ‘or Indians to answer for themselveg 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed tLe Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by u resolutior in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electora] register of that Province This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election os Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore, & very progressive Indian State 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a mouion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
mtroduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of publhe pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion,in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future When the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of $4 Madras has thus the hononr of being the | 
first Province in British India to enfranchise ite 
women, and it has done this nngrudging)y and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men Dr (Mrs ) Muthulakshm1 Redd), the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
Legislature has been able to introduce legisla 
tion to do away with the Devada‘i service in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral traffic 
in women and children She has also devoted 
her attention to the development of the educa 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children 
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Mr. Trived! prought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session but some irre 
'gulatity in ita wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harile] Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity Ly the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest entht- 
siasm for the movement 


The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragista, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 agalost and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencses gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In Septembcr, 1922, Mr S M_ Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, Which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated bv 56to 37 votes, a bloe of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidlv against 
it In September 1925 the Bengal Council pas- 
sed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38. 


Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 


These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote 


In Februarv, 1923, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage 


In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, sad in 1926 the Central 


Provinces 


The new Reform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
ff that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor 


In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff 
‘age Resolution The vote for the Representa- 
‘ive Assembly of Mvsore was granted to women 
in October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis: 
lative Kranchise was granted to the Mysoue 
women by H H The Maharaja and His Privy 
Councilin June 1928 In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council gracted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26to8 It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council] as members 


In 1929 soon after the All-India Women’s 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, tho 
Tegslative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the nght of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same terms 
asmen Thus the whole of British India has now 
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given to women equal political nghts with men 
‘The result’ has already demonstrated itself im 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education health, 
housing, morality and social customs, 


The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
ehin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com 
pletely removed from the statute book These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec 
tion forthe Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women bave been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot The year 1925 has been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs Poonem 
Lukhose became a8 member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years 
Cochin State nominated Mrs Madhav} Amma 
as amember of its first Legislative Council 


In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councilg This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament and the gaining 
of this mght remained as a further objective ot 
the women suffragists Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the mght ot 
women toentry ofthe Legislatures A depu 
tation of women about this sub ect waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supporte’ bv him and by his Govurnment 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative tranchise The Legislative 
Assembly has passed by alarge majority a Reso 
lution granting the Assembly franchise to the 
Women Of such Provinces Accordingly ‘n 
November 1923, women 1n India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provineial] 
Legislative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly The number of women 
who voted in the large cities wac surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencics and 
compris.d women of all castes and com- 
munities. 


In April, 1926 as a resu't cf a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bull which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or Dominated as members of these bodies 

Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
its membership Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Counals which have been 
functioning since then Dut the permission 
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came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, 80 the Women’s 
Indian Asvociation asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood 


In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being DR MUTHULAKSHMI AMMAL, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council to the Office OF DEPUTY PRESIDENT OF 
THECOUNCIL Sincethen Wrs Kale has been 
nominated to the Legislative Council of the 
Centril Provinces, and Mrs Ahmed Shaw to 
that ofthe United Provinces A Deputatioi 
from the All India Women s Conference 1n Delhi 
10 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women tothe Legislative Assembly 
That has still remained ungranted. 


The number of women enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications Property and not 
literacy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant ot the vote to every graduate of seven 
years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood 
As regards the custom of purdab prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has Leen adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 
was the only Indian womens socletv which had 
woman suffrage as one of its spocific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following Jadies have identified themselves 
specially withthe movement Lady D Tata, 
Lady A Bose Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs Ramabal Ranade, 
Mra Sarojini Naidu, Mra Jaiyi Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs Tata, Mrs Wadia, Mr: Jinarajadasa, Dr. 
A Besant, Mrs M E, Cousins, Mra Srirangamma, 
Mra Chandrasekhara Iyer Miss 8 Sorabji 
Mre Khedkar, Dr Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Mra Palmer, Mrs SaraJadevi Choud 
huri, Mrs Kumudini Basu, Mrs K N Ror, 
Lady Shafl, Mrs Hassan Imam, Miss 8 B 
Das, Mis P K Sen, Mrs Ruastomji y Sri oOntis 
Mra B. Rama Rao, Mra Deep Narain Singh, 
Mrs Rasclid Mis van Gildemeester, etc. 
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The following new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Iimperor of India, and recerved His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th Apri] 1930 — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India 


2. Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
within their respective charges. 


3. Governors of Madras, 
Bengal, 

4 Commandcr-in-Chief in India, . 

§. Governors of the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma, 


6 Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam 


7 Chief Justice of Bengal 


8 Members of the 
Lxecutive Council. 


9 Commander-in-Chief of His Mayjesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies, 


10. President of the Councu of State. 
11. President of the Legislative Assembly 


12 Chief Sustice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 


13 Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
states and States of Western India Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province, Commissioner in Sind, Members of 
Executive Councils and Ministers ot Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors*, Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, Resident and Commander- 
m-Chief at Aden, and , Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges 

14 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, 
Lastern and Western Commands , and Officers of 
the rank of General 


15 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal * 


16 Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orissa.* 


17, Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India; Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province, Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, and Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore 


18 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam.* 


19 Presidents of Legislative Councils, 
within their respectiyo Provinces. 


20. Chief Judges of Chief Courts; and 
Puisne Judges of High Courts. 
21, Lieutenant-Generals. 


22 Auditer-General; Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission; and Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, when within his charge. 


23, Air Officer Commanding, Royal Alr 
Force in India; Flag Officer Commanding and 


* The Vice-President of the Council appointed 
Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but 


Bombay and 


Governor-General’s 


Chief Commissioner of Railways , General 
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Director, Royal Indian Marine , Members of the 
Railway Board, Railway Financial Commis- 
sioner , Secretarics to the Government of India; 
and Vice-Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research 

24, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India , Commissioner 
in Sind , Controller of Civil Accounts , Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Judges of Chief 
Courts, Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue, and Resident and Commander-in- 
Chief at Aden 

25 Chief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge, 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal 


26 Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
missioner of Excise, Bombay Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India , Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma, Director of Develop- 
ment, Bombay , Director Gencral, Indian Medical 
Service, Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs, Financial Commissioners, Judicial 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces, Sind 
and North-West Frontier Provinces; Major. 
Generals, Members of a Board of Revenue; 
Members of the Public Service Commission , and 
Surgeons-General 


; 27 Vice Chancellors of the Indian Universi- 
1es 

28 Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency, Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioners, Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
(States Agency Commissioners of Division, and 
peeeidents of the 2nd Class 


29 Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
3U years standing, whose position but for this 
Aiticle would not be lower than Article 34. 


30 Advocate-General, Calcutta. 
31 Advocates General, Madrasand Bombay, 


32 Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam, 

33 Accountants-General, Class I, Air Force 
Officer Commanding, Aden, Brigadiers , Census 
Commissioner for India, Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Sto1es Department, Commussioner. 
Northern India Salt Revenue , Director-General 
ot Archeclogy im India , Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, Durector, Intelligence Bureau, 
Director of Ordnance Factoriesand Manufacture , 
Director of Railway Audit, Educational Com- 
missioner with the Government of India; 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta , Inspector General éf Forest , Military 
Accountant-General; Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India; and 
survcyor-General of India. 

34, Additional Judicial Commissioners , Chief 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands , Chief Commussioner of Delhi, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Assam; Com- 
missioners of Division ; Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States Agency; and Rea:dents 
ofthe 2ud Class, 7 


under section 48 of the Government of India 
senior to his colleagues on the Council. 
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35 Non-Official Presidents of Municipal 
Corporations in Presidency Towns and Rangoon, 
within their respective municipal jurisdictions 

Private Secretary to the Viceroy, and Secre 

taries, Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre 
taries to Local Governments 


36 Accountants General other than Class 
I, Cmef Accounts Officer, East Indian Railway , 
Chief Auditors of State Railways Chief Com 
mercial Managers of State Railways, Chef 
Conservators of Forests, Chief Engineeis * 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, Chief Operating 
Superintendents of State Railways, Chief 
Mechanical Engincers of State Railways Chief 
Mining Engineer, Railway Board, Colonels 
Command Controllers of Military Accounts 
Deputy Controlle) ~ — —~ “= = 
Directors of Agflcuiuic , wurrcuur, agricuiuurat 
Research Institute, Pusa, Director of Armv 
Audit , Director of the Botantcal Survey of India 
Director of Civil Aviation in Indta_ Thirector 
General VL UPSTE VOULULICS PIHCUUNIS UL FULL 
Instruction under Local Governments , Director, 
Military Lands and Cantonments, Dhurectors 


Railway Board, Directors of the Survey of| 
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Calcutta, Commissioner of A)jmer-Merwara, 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commussioner of Chota Nagpur), 
Political Agents and Superintendents, and 
Residents (other than those of the lst and 
2nd Class), Commussioners of Income Tax, 
Opn Agent, Ghazipur, and Remembrancers 
of Legal Affairs and Government Advocates 
under Local Governments 


42. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance Deputy Secretanes to the Government 
of India, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department Durector of Pubhc Informa- 


’ | tinn Gavearnment.of India Thirectar afPurehacee 


| Lstablishment Officer in the Army Departm: 
Secretary to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
> | Research secretary, Public Service Commission, 


~ and Secretaries 


to Residents of the Kirst Class, within their 
respective charges 


43 Dnurector, Central Research Institute, 


India, Director, Zoological Survey, Expert Kasauli, Director of the Imperial Institute of 


Advisers, Imperial 


Council of Agricultural Veterinary Research, Muktesar, Director of the 


Research Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele ‘Indian Institute of Science, and Principa! of 


graphs 
Bombay and Calcutta, 
Civil Hospitals, Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 


West Frontier Province , Inspectors General of | 


Prisons under Local Governments, Master of 
Security Press, Nasik, Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Indian Political Dcpart 
ment of 23 years’ civil service, whose position 
but for this Article would not be lower than 
Article 55 , Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay , 
President of the Forest College and Research 
Institute , Provincial Directors of Public Health , 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin 
tendents of State Railways 


37. Mulitary Secretary to the Viceroy 


38 Solicitor to the Government of 
and Standing Counsel for the 
Bengal 


39 Presidency Senior Chaplain: 
Church of Scotland 


40 Chairman of Port Trusts and of Improve- 
ment Trusts of the Presidency Towns, Rangoon 
and Karachi, Chief Executive Officers of the 
Municipalities of the Presidency Towns and 
Rangoon, within their charges , Chief Inspector 
of Mines , Commissioners of Police in the Presi- 
dency Towns and Rangoon, and Settlement 
Commissioners 


41. Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts, Collector cf Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 


India 
Presidency of 


of the 


His Majesty s Trade Commissioners, the 


Forests 
Government of India , Chief Llectrical Lngineers , 
Civilian Superintendents of Clothing Factories, 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordenance Factories, 
Colhery Supermtendent, East Indian Railway 

Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, North 
West Frontier Province , Comptroller, Assam , 
|Conservators of Torests 


Thomason Civil Engineering College, 


Inspectors General,| Roorkee 


44 Assistant to the Inspector General of 
Budget Officer, kinance Department, 


Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts Controller of Marine Accounts 

Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts , Deputy 
Agents Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers* 
of similar status of State Railways, Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, eputy Director 

General, Indian Medical Service, Deputy 
Director General of the Pcst Office, Deputy 
Director-General, Telegraph Traffic, Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau , Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factories and Manufacture (if a 
civilian), Deputy Inspectors General of Police 

Deputy Military Accountant-General , Director, 
Medical Research , Directors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department, Directors of 
Telegraph Engineering, Director of Wireless, 
District Controllers of Military Accounts, 
Divisional Supermtendents, State Railways, 
Lieutenant Colonels, Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55, 
Postmasters-General, Signal Enginéers, and 
Superintending Engineers 


* Present incumbents of the office of Chief Engincer who have ranked in entry 33 of the 
Warrant of 1898 will rank in entry 33 of this Warrant until they relinquish their office as 


Chief Engineers 
¢ Officers of similar status are 


Superintendents, Carrlage and Wagon Department, 
State Hailways Coal Superintendent, Chief Medical Officer, Deputy Chief 


Kogineers , 
T 


Deputy Superintendents, 


Locomotive Department, 
Controllers of Stores, Senior Signal 


ransportation Superintendents ; Deputy Ohief Commercial Managers , Deputy Chief Mechanical 


Kogineers, and Deputy Chief Engineers 
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Deputy Auditors 


45 Assay Master, Leche ey 
ets of the Currency, 


General , and Deputy Control 
Calcutta and Northern India 


46 Actuary to the Government of India, 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives , Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presidency Towns and 
Rangoon, Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps Directors of major Laboratories , 
and Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province. 


47 TYirst Assistant to the Resident at Aden 
and Private Secretaries to Governors 


48 Administrators General, Chicf Presi 
dency Magistrates , Deputy Directors, Raiuway 
Board , Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge , Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur 
and Ofhcers in Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Acccunts Service 


49 Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing 
Cawnpore , Commissioner of Labour, Madras 
Controller of Patents and Designs, Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras, Directors 
of Industries Directors of Land Records, 
Directors of Vetermary Services Excise Com 
missioners , Inspector General of Ratlway Police 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana Inspectors-General of 
Registration, Principal Research Institute, 
Cawnpor. and Registrars of Co operative 
Societies 

50 District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, within their own districts 


51 Jirst Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda and in khashmir 


52 Chairman of the Port Trust, Aden 
and Military Secretarics to Governors 


53 Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified 
54 Sheriffs within their own charges 


55 Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistrates of Distmcts, Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputv Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta, Commissioner of Ajmer Merwara 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissiener, Port Blair, Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) 
Judicial Assistant, Aden; Political Agents and 
Superintendents Residents (other than those of 
the lst and 2nd Class) , Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden, and Settle 
ment Officers 


56 Chief Forest Officer, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department, 
Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indian 
Stores Department; Deputy Durectors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department , Deputy 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence, Deputy 
Director-General of Archwology, Deputy 
Director of Industries, United Provinces, 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces , Government Solicitors other 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India, Managing Director, 
Opium Factory Ghazipur, Officers of the 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 years’ standing, 
Principals of majer Government Colleges , 
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Principal, School of Mines and Geology, 
Registrars to the High Courts, Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils, Superintendent of the 
Government Test House, Superintendents of 
the Survey of India Assistant Collectors of 
Customs, Assistant Durectors-General of the 
Post Office, Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engineers 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless, Executive Engineers of the 
Indian Service of Engineers holding a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division, Forest kngineers, Instructor, 
Wireless, Officers of the Archeological and 
other Scientific Departments, Officers of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of the 
Indian Vetermary Service Officers of Class IT 
of the General or the Public Works List of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of District Officer or a position of similar 
status, Officers of the Ist Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department, 
Senior Inspector of Mines, Supermtendents 
and Deputy Commuss'oners of Police, and 
Wireless Research Officers 


57 Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India Deputy Director of Public Informa 
tion Government of India, and Under Secre 
taries to the Government of India 


58 Agent General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the admmiustration 
of the Colonial Office, Consulting Surveyor to 
the Government of Bombay, Dharectors of 
Survey, Madras and Bengal, Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India, and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 


59 (Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnance 
Department, Civil Engineer Adviser to the 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufac- 
ture , District Judges not being Sessions Judges , 
Inspector of General Stores Majors, Members 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ standing , 
Superintendents and Deputy Commissioners of 
Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years’ 
standing, and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories Sanitary, Electrical and Architec- 
tural Speciahst officers will take precedence 
im accordance with the rank im the Public Works 
Department fixed for their appomtments but 
junior to all Public Works Department officers 
of the correspending rank. 


60 Assistant Commissioners of Income 
Tax, Assistant Superintendents of the Survey 
of India, Chief Works Chemist, United Pro- 
vinces, Exammer of Lacal Funds Accounts, 
Madras, Inspector of Clothing Stores, Shah- 
jahanpur, Officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Science 
of10 years’ standing, Officer in charge of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office, Presidency 
Post masters, Superintendent, Bombay City 
Survey and Land Records, Superintendents and 
Deputy Commissioners of Police of lessthan 15 
years’ standing, Assistant Collectors of Customs’ 
Assistant Director-General ofthe Post Office, 
Deputy Postmasters General, Deputy Conserva- 
tors of Forest, DivisionalEngineers and Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, Divisiena) 
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Engineers,and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless, Executive Engineers of the Indian 
Servicc of Engmeers holding a charge declared 
to be of notless importance thanthat of 
a division, Forest Engineers, Instructor, Wireless, 
Officers of the Archeological and other Scientific 
Departments, Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service, Officers of the Indian Vetermary 
Service, Officers of Class II of the General or 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Superior 
List of the Military Accounts Department 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Cstablishment 
of State Railways who hold the rank of District 
Officer or a position of similar status, Officers 
of the Ist Division, Supenor Traffic Branch of 
the Telegraph Department, and Wireless Re 
search officers of 12 years’ standing 


61. Assistant Commissioners (Senor); 
Northern India Salt Revenue, Assistant Chef 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department , 
Assistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, Indian Stores Department, Assistant 
Director of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart 
ment , Assistant Director of Intelligence, Indian 
Stores Department, Assistant Durectors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department , Assistant 
Metallurgical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart 
ment, Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms 
Assistant Directors of Public Health , Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board, Assistant Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance , Assistant Secretaries 
to the Governmentof India , Chemical Lxaminer 
for Customs and Excise, Calcutta , Chemist at the 
Government Test House, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment , Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers 
in Bengal and Bombay, Commander of the 
Steamer employed in the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Department , 
Curator of the Bureau of Education , Deputy 
Admunistrator General, Bengal, Deputy Assis 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate 
Adjutant-General s Branch , Deputy Com - 
missioner, Northern India It Revenue , 
Deputy Commissioners ot Salt and Excise, 
Deputy Director of Land Records, Burma 
Director, Vaccime Institute, Belgaum , District 
Opium Officers, ELmugration Commissioner 
Engmeer and hLlectrician of the Perstan Gulf 
Section of the Indo-Lurcpean Telegraph Depart 
ment, Lxaminer of Questioned Documents, 
Executive Engineers of less than 12 years 
standing, First Assistant Commissioner, Port 
Blair, General Managers, Northern India Salt 
Revenue, Honorary Presidency Magistrates , 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras , Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, Lad 
Assistants to the Inspectors General, Civil 
Hospitals, Legal Assistant in the Legislative 
Department of the Government of India, 
Officers cf the Provincial Civil Scrvices drawing 


* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (24) of 
the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
deacon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on 
the lst March 1930 takes rank as follows —~ 


Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, 
immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal, 
article 7. 

Bishops of Madrasand Bombay, immediately 
after Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bongal, Article 12, 


Warrant of Precedence in India. 


the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards , 
Physicist at the Government Test House, Indian 
Stores Department, Presidency Magistrates, 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta , Protectors of Emigrants, 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind, 
Registrars to Chief Courts, Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal, Secretary, Board of Exa 
miners Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
Madras, when & member of the Provincial 
Service, Senior Income Tax Officer, Bombay, 
and Income Tax Officers drawing the maximum 
pay of the time-scale, and Superintendents of 
Central Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 
to the Indian Medical Service 


1 The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non official community resident 
In India, who shall take their place according 
to usage 


2 Officers in the above table will take prece- 
dence 1n order of the numbers of the entries 
‘Lhose included in one number will take prece- 
dence wnter se, according to the date of entry 
into that number 


3 When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him 


4 Officers who are temporarily officiating in 
any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents 


5 All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank 1s regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades 


6 All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 
determined by the Govcrnor General in Council 
In Case any question shall arise * When the 
position of any such person ts so determined 
2nd notified, it shall be entered in the table in 
er provided he holds an appointment in 

ndia, 


7% Nothing in the foregoing rules to disturb 
the existing practice relatmg to precedence at 
the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make 
rules for such occasions in case any dispute 
shall arise 


Bishops of Lahcre, Rangoon, Lucknow and 
Nagpur, immediately after Chief Commlssioncr 
of Delhi, when within his charge, article 22 

Bishops (not territorial) under license from the 
Crown, immediately aftet Chief Secretaries 
to Governments, other than those of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal and Assam, article 32 

Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
in Article 38 

Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon 
and Nagpur, in article 39, 
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8. The following willtake courtesy rank as Royal Victoria Order; Knights Grand Cross of 
shown :— |the Order ot the British Empirc—Immediately 
Consuls-General,—_Immediatcly after article after Puisne Judges of High Courts, article 20. 

33, which mcludes Brigadiers, Consuls—Im- 

mediately after Article 36 which mcludes Colo- _ Knight Commander of the Bath Knights 
nels; Vice-Consuls—Immediately aiter Article Commander of the Star of India, Knights 
59, which includes Majors Commander of St Michael and St George, 

Consular officers de carriere will in their Kmghts Commander of the Indian Empire, 
respective grades take precedence of consular Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
officers who are not de carrvere Order , Knight Commander of the Order of the 

British Empire, Knights Bachelor—Imme- 

9 The following may be given, by courtesy, uiately after the Residents of the 2nd Class 
precedence as shown below, provided that they Article 28 
do not hold appointments in India — 

Peers according to their precedencein England, 10 All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
Knights of the Garter, the Thistle, and St appointment themselves they are entitled to 4 
Patrick, Privy Councillors, Members ot the! higher position in the table, to take place ac- 
Council of the Secretary of State for India—j|cording to the rank herein assigned to their 
Immediately after Members ot the Governor-'respective husbands, with the exception of 
General’s Executive Councu, article 8 |wives of Peers and of ladis having precedence 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and in England independently of their husbands, 
the Umited Kingdom according to date of and who are not in 1ank below the daughters 
Patents, Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, of Barons, such ladies to take place accord- 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India, ing to their sevcral ranks, with reference to 
Knights Grand Cross of St Michael and St such precedence in kngland immediately after 
George; Knights Grand Commander of the the wivcs of Members ot the Governor-General’s 
Indian Empire, Anights Grand Cross of the Lxecutive Council 


SALUTES. 
Persons. No. of Occasions on which salute is fired. 
guns, 
{mperial salute 101 When the Sovereign 1s present 1n person. 
Royal salute 31 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Acces 


sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Buthday of the Consort 
of the Reigning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; vroclamation Day, 


Members ofthe Royal Family -- i 31 
Foreign Sovereignsand membersoftheir 21 


famulies. 

Mahara)adhiraja of Nepal Ds sts 21 

Sultan of Zanzibar a es oe 21 

Ambassadors ~ NA ee . 19 

Prime Minwter of Nepal “S Ks 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 Ono arrival at, or dcparture from a mili- 
India, tary station, or when atteiding a States 

Governor of Portuguese India .. ie 17 ceremony, 


Governors of His Majesty’s Colonics .. 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Muajesty’s 15 
Coloules. 

Maharaja of Bhutaw ee ee 19 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. - 219 


Governor of Damaun _.. ie : ) 
Geverner of Diu .. Sy oe ¥ 
Vieer. y and Governor-Gnn 1al.. «.. 31 On arrival at, or departure from, a mill- 


tary station within Indian _ territones 
or when attending a State ceremony. 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
in India. temporarily or permanently. On oo- 
casions of a pudlec arrival at, or depar- 
ture from a mulitary station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal visit to a Ruling Chief. Aleo 
on oceasions of private arrival at, or depazy 
ture from, a military station, if desired. 
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No. of 
Persons. Guns, 
Residents, 1st Class ais ee 13 
Agents to the Governor-General 13 
Commissionerin Sind .. ee 13 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar 13 
Residents, 2nd Class 13 
Political Agents (0) 11 
Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal). 
Commander-in-Chief in India (ifa General) 17 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c). 
G.03.C.in C.-Commands(d)_ .. i 16 
en Commanding Districts 13 
Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 


dants Commanding Brigades (d). 
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Occasions on which salute 1s fired. 


| Same as Governors. 


office, and 


Oo assuming or relinquishin 
at, or de- 


on occasion of a public arriva 
parture from a military station, 


On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
monial occasions. Also on _ occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 


Same as for military officer of correspond - 
ing rank (see K.R.), 


On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within their command. Also on occas 
ie of private arrival or departure, if desir- 
ed. 


i 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 


Baroda. The Maharaja (Gackwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderahad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 


Saiutes of 19 guns. 
Bhopal. Fhe Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
<p The Khan (Wali) of. 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Odaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 


Bahawaipur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Manarao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli, The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of, 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of, 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of, 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute uniess he {3 In actaua) military com 
mand and is the senior military offeerinthespot. Attention is invited tothe extra guns allowed 


for Individuals. 


Khairpur. The Mir of. 
Kishangarh. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 


Salutes of 13 g ene. 


Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of 
Dhrangadhra The Maharajaof. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh ‘The Nawab of 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabhba, The Vaharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar. The Maharaja of 
Rajpipla. The Maharaja of, 
Ratlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripura, The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajalgarh The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 
Baoni. The Nawab of. 
Barwani. The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bulaspur, The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba, The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 
Jhabua. The Raia of. 
Malet Kotla. The Nawab of. 
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Salutes of 9 guns, 


Balasinor. The Nawab (Babl) of 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 
Bansda. The Raja of. 
Baraundha. The Raja of, 

Barlya. The Raja of. 

Bhor The Paiit Sachin of 
Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dhro] The Thakor Saheb of. 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 
Jawhar. The Raja of, 
Kalahandi. The Raja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 


Limbdi ‘The Thakor Saheb ot. 
Lohart. The Nawab of. 
Lunawada. The Raja of. 
Maihar, The Raja of. 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 
Mudhol. The Raya of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja ot. 
Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 
Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Sant. The Raja of. 
Savantvadi. The Sar Desa of. 
Shahpura The Raja of. 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of 
Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwan The Thakor Saheb of. 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns. 


Kalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
G.C.LE., Wali of. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 


Mandi. The Raja of. ener Lieut -General His Highness Maharaja 


Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.1., G@.0.1.E. 
Manipur. The Maharaja of, GO Y.0., G B.K., K.C.B., A.D.C., Maharaja of. ‘ 


Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 

Narsinggarh. The Raja of. Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 4.08.1, 

Panna. The Maharaja of @.C.1.E., @ B E., Maharao of. 

Pudukkottal. The Raja of, Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 

‘ Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbana, 

Radhanpur. The Reveb of, O.1., Maharabl-ci, 

Rajgarh The Ra’a of. Patiala Lieut.-General His Highness Maharaja- 

Sailana. The Raja of. | dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahinda 

Samthar. The Raja of. Bahadur, saeape G.C.LE., @0.V.0, G.B2B., 
mur. M Ar G., Maharaja or. 

a 2 ate rier Tonk. H. H. Amun-ud-Daula Wasir-ul-Mulk 
amau. The Raja of, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 

Suket. The Baja of, Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.C.8.1., @.04.%., 


Tebri. The Raja of, Nawab of. 
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Salutes of 17 guns. 


Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Mahara) 
Shri Jey Singhyi, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.L, Maharaja of 


Dholpur. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maharajadhiraja Shri Sawai 


Rana of 


Orchha His Highness Maharaja Mahendra | 


Sawal Sir Pratal Singh Bahadw, GCs1, 
G.C.IE, Maharaja of. 


Salules of 15 gune 
Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 


Bahadur, @ 0 8.1.,4.01E, Maharaja of. 


Jind. Licutcnant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra _ Baha- 
dur, G.C.1E., K.C.8.1, Maharaja of 


Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohab2 
Khanji Rasulkhanji, Nawab of. 


Kapurthala. Colonel His Highness Manaraja 
Sir Jagatyit Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.J., @.C.1.E., 
G.B.E., Maharaja of. 


Nawanagar. Colonel His Highvess, Maharaja 
Shri Digirjaysinhy, Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guns. 


His Highness 
Mahara)- Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Duler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.08.1., K.0.¥.0,, Maharaja | 
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Salutes of 9 gune. 


Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-din Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.1 &., ee-Nawab of. 


Mong Mit, Ukhin Maung, K8.M., Sawbwa of. 


Local Salutes. 
Salutes of 21 guns, 


Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of, Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 


permancotly. 


Indore The Maharaja (Aoclkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territones, permanently. 


Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, pert- 
wmanentls. 

Satute of 19 guns. 

Bharatpur The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner The Maharaja of, 


Cutch. The Maharao of. 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Patiala The Maharaja of, 
(Within the limits of thelr own territories 
permanently.) 


Salute of 17 guns. 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 


Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan Khairpur. The Mir of, 


Muhammad Shah,@.c.81,@C1E,@CVO, of 


Bombay. 


Bariya. Captain HH. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjiteinhji Mansinhji, x.0.8.1., Raja of. 


(Within the limite of their own territories, 
permanently ) 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Benares. The Maharaja of. 


Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-u- Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 


Mulk, K.C.1.2., Mehtar of, 


Dharampur. H. H. Maharana Viyayadeyyi of. 


Lunawadsa. His Highness Maharana Birbhadra 
sinhji, Raje of, 


Sangli, Lt,-Meherban Sir Chiptamanrao 
Dhundire ahas Appa Saheb Patwardhan, 
K.CIE, Raja of. 


Vankaner, 


Captain His Highness Raj Sabeb 


| Jind. The Maharaja of. 
; Junagadh. The Nawab of. 


Kapurthala. The Maharaja of, 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 


| Nawanagar. The Maharaja of, 


Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the limite of their own territories, 


permanently.) 


Salutes of 13 guns. 


Sir Amarsinbji Banesinbji, x.C.LE., Raja! Janjira. The Nawab of, (Within the Umits 


Baheb of. 


of his own territory, permanently.) 
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Salutes of 11 guns. 


Sayantvadi, The Sar Desai of.. se oe Within the limits of his own territory’ 
permanently, 


Salutes of 5 guns. 


Aby Dhabi, The Shaikh of 2 ee i Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 
sian Gulf at the termination of an official 


visit by this Chief, 
Bunder Abbas, The Governor of wi a 
Lingah, The Governor of ts <s as At the termination of an official visit. 
Muhammerah The Governor of a ae 
Muhammerah. Eldest son ofthe Shaikh of .,. Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa- 


tive. 
Salutes of 3 guns. 
Ajman The Shaikhof .. ei ‘ 
Dibai The Shaikh of .. es : Fired by British Ships of Warin the Per- 
Ras-al-Khelma The Shaikh of .. sian Guif at the termination of official 
Shargah. The Shaikh of, visits by these Chiefs. 


Umm-ul-Qawain The Shaikh of. 


TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 11 guns, 
His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 


lifah, KCI}F,, CS1, Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an cfficisl 
visit by this Chief. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOCAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 
Council of Ministers (as 8 whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 
Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a member 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 


The President of the Councilof Ministers ot His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 7 guns. 
Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 
Muhammersh. The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 
Salutes of 5 guns. 
Bahrain Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other : 
member of the ruling family. Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs, 


Kuwait. Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other 
member of the ruling family. 
Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES, 


Salutes of 13 guns. 
His Exesllency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
@ C.1.E,, K.C.8.J., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the terminaticn of an official visit 


by thie Chief, 
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Indian 


Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted | 


by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1866, 


1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and | 


the dignity of Knight Grand Commander mey be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire , the second and 
third classes for services inthe Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of tné Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Kuights 
and Companions. 


The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Inperial Crown ° 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander ts composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue ensmelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven’s Light our Guide, also in diamonds 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below. (in) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, allin diamonds (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels, On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 


The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Kaights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a carrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smalier size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds, A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form ss appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a balf inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in Indias, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


Sovereign of the Order .~—His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King Emperor Of India, 


Grand Master of the Order :—Hls Excel- 
lLacy the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
{ndia,the Right Honourable \ iscount Willingdon, 
P.C,GMS8SI,GM.LE, GBE 


Officers of the Order :—Registrar Col. the 
Hon Sir George Arthur Charles Crichtor, 
K CVO, Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders of Knighthood, St James’ Palace 
London, W 1 


Secretary The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson 
KCIL CSI, Sceretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political Department 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
.C.S.1,) 


H. 1 M The Queen-Empregs 
H.R H The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


Honorary Knights Commanders (K C §S.I) 


His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
GCI E, Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh and dependencies 


Prince Ismail Muirza, Motamad ed Dowleh 
Amir 1 Akram, sonof His Royal Highnes: 
the late Sultan Sir Massoud Mirza, Yemin- 
ed Dowleh, Zil-es Sultan of Persia 


Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, GBE, KCIE., of Neyal- 
ese Army (Nepal) 


Honorary Companions. 


H H Salyid Sir Talmur bin Faisal bin-us-Salydi 
Turk1,K CIE Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 

Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain 


His [xcellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabina 
Sabah, CIE, Ruler of Kuweit 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C S. I.) 


H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 

Baron Amptt 1ll 

H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 
Baron Hardinge of Penshurst 
Baron Sydenham 

Sir John Hewett 

H H.the Maharaja of Blkaner 

fl H. Manarao of Kotah 

General Sir Edmund Gcorge Barrow 
H, H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Hihnessthe Nizam of Hyderabad 
AH. H.the Aga Khan 

H. H. the Maharao of Cutch 
Viscount Willingdon 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala H. H. Meaharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
The Marquess of Reading Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmet 
The Marquess of Zetland. Sir Archdale Earle 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Baton Lloyd H. H.the Maharaja of Datia 
Viscount Lee ot Fareham H. H. the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 
The Earl of Lytton Lisut.-General Sir William Raine Marshall 
Bacon Tela . Sir William Vincent 
Sir Harcourt Butler Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir Leslie Wilson Sir James Bennstt Brunyate 
o Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 
Viscount Goschen. | Sir Oswald Vivian Boeanquet 
Sir William Birdwood. Sir G. Carmichael 
The Right Honourable Sir John Allsebrook: [yp gir ¥. BK. Sadler 
Simon. . Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob, Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
His Highness the Maharana of Udaipur. The Right Hon’ble Lord Southborough 
His Highniss the Maharaja of Kolhapur. Sir George Barnes 
Viscount Peel. Sir Edward Maclagan 
Lieut.-Col. The Right Honourable Sir Francis Sir William Marris 
Stanely Jackson. Sir N. D. Beatson-Bell 
H. H. The Nawab of Bhopal. Sir L. J. Kershaw 
H. k. Sir William Maleolm Hailey. Sir L. Davidson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kashmir. The Hon'ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Knights Commanders (K.C.S.L) Sir H. BR. C. Dobbs 
Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes J apecrrener 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria. 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale Sir Hamilton Grant 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller Sir John Henry Kerr 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
H, H. Maharaja of Jind Major-General Sir Havelock Charles 
Sir George Stuart Forbes Rao Bahadur Sir B. N. Sarma 
H. H. Maharaja of Ratlam The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla 
Sir Harvey Adamson Sir Charles Innes 
Nawab of Murshidabad The Maharao of Sirohi 
Bir John Ontario Miller H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 
Sir Lionel Montague Jacob H. Hee Aarons Rajpipla 
Sir Murray Hammick Sir frederick Nicholson. 
Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle H.H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 
Sir Reginald Henry Craddock Sir Frederic Whyte 
Sir James McCrone Douie The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 
Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar Sir Abdur Rahim 
Sir Benjamin Robertson H . H. the Nawab of Junagadh 
Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan at pee rie oe 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin H. H. The Maharaja of Rewa 
Sir Trevredyn Raehieigh Wynne Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. 
H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) @:. jy ual v 
, Sir Cbunilal V. Mehta. 
Sir M. I. O'Dwyer Sir §. P. O'Donnel. 
Sir Michae] William Fenton H. BE. Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard | H.E sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Sir P. Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Alyar _Kban Bahadur Sir Muhamma1 Habikullah 
Sir Edward Albert Gait Sir William John Keith 
H. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla | Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur pur. 
Sir William Henry Clarx | H. H. the Maharaja of Porbunder 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox | H. E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 
Sir Steyning William Edgezley Sir James Crerar 
Sir Harrington Verney Lovett Sir Jean Rieu 
Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan Sir George Lambert 7 
Maharaj 8ri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur H.H, the Maharaja of Morvi 
Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew Sir George Rainy. 
Lieut.-Co]l. Sir Hugh Daly Sir Ernest Hotson 
Sir C. H. A. Hill Sir Denys Bray. 


H. H. Maharaja Sir Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee 
Puar, Maharaja of Dewas (Junior Branch) His Highness the Raja of Mandi. 


H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 

Licut.-Col. Sir F. K. Younghusband Sir Norman Marjoribanks. 

Sir T. Morison The Hon'ble Sir George Schuster. 

Lieut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick The Hon. Sir Brojendra Lal Mitter , Kt. 
Major-Gen. R O. O. Stuart H. H. Maharaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendra Singh 


Sir George Rivers Lowndcs Bahadur, K. C.1.E., of Panna 
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Major H. H. Raja Narendra Shah, of Tehri. 

The Hon. Sir John Perronet Thompson. 

Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers. 

H. E. Sir James David Sifton. 

H. E. Sir Michael Keanei. 

Lieut.-Col. H. E. Sir Ralph Griffith, 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain. 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph William Bhose. 

The Hon’ble Sir Harry Haig. 

The Hon’ble Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, of Chittari. 

The Hon’ble Sir Prorash Chandra Mitter, 

The Hon'ble Sir Henry Daffield Craik. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn. 

Sir Reginald Arthur Mank. 


Companions (C.S.I.) 


Col. Charles Edward Yate. 

Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Charlies Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

William Charles Macpherson 

Col. James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Hermann Michael Kisch 


Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Raja Narendra Chand 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slack® 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

William Arbuthnot Inglis 

Romer Edward Younghasband 

John Alexander Broun 

Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 

William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Heury Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Chol meley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Resr-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

William Axel Hertz 


Sir Mahadev Bhaskar Chauba! 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 

Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Lieut.-Col. Phillip Richard Thornhagh Gurdon 
The Hon’ble Khan fir Zulfikar All Khan 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

Sir Jokg Stuart Donald ie 
Hen tague Serundo Mathews 
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Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur i 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Kija Sir Bije Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 

Lieut.-Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailvour 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Mowpfay Dallis 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

Willlam Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Col, Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 

Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNsa bb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 


William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jallunder 
Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

Sohn Comwallis Godley 

A, Butterworth 

Lt.-Col. A. B. Dew 

Sir Hugh 1. Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Rear- Admiral Arthur Hayea-Sadler 
Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Cumming 
Lieut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Aplin 


Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 
Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 
T. A. Chalmers 

R. Burn 


Hy Godfrey B. i Feil 
ajor-General W.C. Knight 
Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 

Sir Patrick James Fagan 

Lt.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 


Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 
Francis Coope French 

a once at caer gare 
Major-General J. ©. Rimington 
Coione! H. R. Hopwood 
Brig.-General R. H. W. Hughes 

L. KE. Buckley 

C, H. Bompas 

M. M. 8. Gubbay 

Major-Gen, J. M. Walter 
Brig.-Generab W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Brig.-General W. N. Campbell 

Col. Thomas A, Harrison 
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Major-General L. O. Dunsterville 


Sir Hogh MePhorson 

Sir Wenry Fraser Howard 

Tdeut.-Col. Herbert Des Vooux 

Col. Charles Rattray 

Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 

Major-General Sir Felix Fordati Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charlies Bayley Nepean 

Lteut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 

Lieut -Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Sir John Perronet Thompson 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 

Lteut.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haiz 

Herman Cameron Norman 

Colone)] Alexander John Henry Swiney 

Major-General] James Wilton O’Dowda , 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson =| 

Colonel {temporary Colonel-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 

Captain Wilfrid Nunn 


Major-General Hubert Isacke ly 


Colone! Stewart Gordon Loch 

Col. Frederick James Moberly 

Beigadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 

Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 

Major-Gen William Cross Barratt 

TOTIIOEAEY Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 

Tay 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen ) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colone) (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Casgsls 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Peter Wil'‘iam Monie 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 


Colonel Michael] Edward Willoughby 
Major-Genera] Edward Arthur Fagan 
Major-General Herbert William Jackson 
Lt.-Col, Arthur Leslie Jacob 

The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 

C. ¥. Payne 

W. J.J. Howley 

Sir Bentram P. Standen 

Sir John L, Maffey 

Lieut.-Col, J. L. W. F. Fr och-Wullea 
Lt.-Col. J, L.R. Gordon, ¢.8. 

Colonel C. W. Profeit. 

H. M. R. Hopkins 

kh. A. Graham 

Claud Alexander Barron 

Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 

Lieut -Col. D. Donald 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammaj Ali Kisp 
Qizilbash. 

Col.G@ B.M. Sarel 

Major-General F. E, Coningham 

Col. D. A, D. McVean 

Col. H G. Burrard 

Col J H. Fcster Lakin 

Major General G A.H. Boatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 

C, J. Hallifax 

Lieut.-General H, F. Cooke 

a -Col E. M, Proes 


. Harris 
Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
W. BR. Gourla 
Lieut General Sir Kenneth Wigram, I. A. 
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Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 

S. R. Hignell 

Major-General 8 F Muspratt 

W.E Copleston 

Fredericn B. Evans 

Colonel Comdt. Rivers Berney Worgan, 0.Y.0. 

B. C. Allen 

J. E. Webster 

Di van Bahadur Raghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 

Lieut -Colonel C. C. J. Barrett 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mebrab Khan, Chief 
of Bugti Tribe 


“ir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 
Capt. Dudley Burton Napler North 

Sir Edward M, Cook, 1.¢.5 

Sir Francis Charles Grithth 

Mahara) Shri Fateh Swngh 

. Bulla 

Sir John F Campbell 

J. Milne 

The Hon'ble Sir James Donald 

Lt.-Col Sir W. F.T. O’Lonnor 

E.&. Lloyd 

L. F. Morshead 

Sir $8. A. Smyth 

Colones] W.H.Jefferey 

C.G. Adam 

Diwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulu Garu, 
Raja Ijaz Rasu! Khan of Jehangirabad 
D. H Lees 

H. P. Tollinton 


A.W McNair 

F Noyce 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir [. J. Headlam 
S F. Stewart 

su D. [. Chadwick 

VM. E Couchman 

F. G@ Pratt 

Sir R. Oahden 
Major-General Sir T. H. S,mons 
F. Lewisohn 

W, P, Sangster 

T Emerson 

A. H. Ley 

Su KE. Burdon 


A. W. Pim 

rhe Hon’ble Mr A. W. Botham 
L. Birley 

N. Macniichael 

Sir A. ¥. G. Campbell 

Lieut -Col 8. B.A Patterson. 

B Foley 

A. Langley : 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 
The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson. 
The Hon'ble Brigadier-General Sir T, H. Keyes, 
R J.S Dodd 

a alee G Vaux. 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

H. G, Stokes : 

Rana Bhagalchand, Raja o: Jubbal 
1. C Ker 

Sir M. G. Simpson 

Lt -Colonel C C. E. Bruce 

R. T. Harrison 

C. T, Multings. 


The Hon’ble Mr Thomas Couper 
Nawab Malik H»vat Khan Nun 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad. 

H.K Bniscoc. 

G. Wiles. 

Sir Charles Tcgart. 

C Latimer 

J. H Garrett. 

C.B Cunningham, 

T. H Morony. 

W.D R Prentice 

Raja Padam Singh, Raja of Bashahr 

L. M Stubbs, 

G. Cunningham. 

Col W H. Evans 

H W Emerson. 

G.S Wuson 

Licut -Colonel G D Ogilvie 

J A Shillidy, Ics 

Robert Duncan Bell 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Henry George Walton ICS 

Hyde Clarendon Gowan IC§ 

Sir George Anderson, Kt 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, 1M S§, 
David George Mitchell, 1c Ss 

Douglas Gordon Hartis. 

Brevet-Colonel Frederic Percival Mackie 
The Hon’ble Mr Idwal Geoffrev Lloyd 1¢8 
The Hon’ble Mr Bertrand James Glancy 
The Hon’ble Mr John Collard Bernard Drake, 


IOS 
Charles William Aldis Turner, 1¢ ¢ 
Charles Alexander Souter, ICS 
The Hon’ble Mr John Austen Hubbach, Ics 
Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman,1C S$ 
John Arthur Laing Swan, 1Cs 
Arthur Ralph Astbury 


The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 


This Order, instituted by H. M. Queer 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1915 anc 1920 is conferred for servi- 
ces rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an indefinite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one year) ; also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. lst, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50th Anniversary of the assumption 
of Crown Govt. in India. 

The Insignia are’ (i) The COLLAR of gold 
formed of elephants, :otus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (#) The StTaR of the Knight Grand 


w, comprised of five rays of silver, 
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having a small ray of gold between each of them. 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
elrcle, edged and lettered gold. inscribed Im- 
perairicts Ausprcis, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold: (122) The BADGE consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imperatricis Aus- 
picts, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (a) The MANTLE ts of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 


A Knight Commander wears’ (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commandcr, pendent therefrom a badge o! 
smaller size’ (b) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 


The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order 


A Companion wears around his neck a 
vadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 


Sovereign of the Order :—His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 


Grand Master of the Order:—H. E 
the Viceroy (Viscount Willingdon) 

Officers of the Order :—The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 
The Duke of Connaught 
H.R. H, The Prince of Wales 


Honorary say Grand Commanders 


H E Shaikh Sir Khazil Khan, Shaikh of 
Mohammerah and Dependencies. 

H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 


Honorary a aes Commanders 
(K. e I. E.) 


H 


Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo De’ Fillpip 


Honorary Colonel Supradipta © Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Buhadur 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

H.H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthii bin All, 
Sultan of Lehej 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal 

Genl. Sir Tej Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 
of Nepai 
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H. E. General Sir Yang-teeng hsiu, Chiang Chur 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 

General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal. 

H H_ Saiyid Sir Tarmur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Salyid Turki, 081., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan 

H E Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Sabab, 
Ruler of Kuweit 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.C.) 


H. H. The Maharao of Cutch 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 
Lord Ampthill 

H.H The Aga Khan 


Lord Lamington 

Lt. General Sir Edmond Elles 
Sir Walter Lawrence 

H, H Lhe Maharaja of Bikaner 


H H. The Maharao of Kotah 

Lord Sydenham 

Maharaja Peshkar Sir Kishan Parshed 
Lord Hardinge 


Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
H.H The Maharaja of Patiala 
Lord Willingdon 


The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H the Maharaja ot Jind 

The Marquess of Zetland. 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
H. H Tukoji Rao IIf, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Lord Lloyd 

H H The Maharaja of Baroda 

H H The Maharaja of Alwar 


H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

The Marquess of Reading 

Lord Lytton 

H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 

The Right Hon’ble Rowland [homas Baring 
Ear! of Cromer, C Y,0, 


Bir William Henry Hoare Vincent. 
Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Rt. Hon Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 


Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 

Viscount Goschen 

H.H The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Lord Irwin 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson. 

H.E Sir Malcolm Haley 

H H Maharaja Sir Han Singh of Kashmir 

H. E. Sir Frederick Sykes 

H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

H. E. Sir Frederick Stanley 

H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa 

His Highness the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur 

His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh. 

His Higtiness the Nawab of Bahawalpur. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Ratlam, 
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His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao Sir 
Sarup Ram singh Bahadur, Maharao of 
Sirohi 

Major His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 
mad Khan, Nawab of Palanpur 


H E the Right Hon'ble Sir John Anderson 
H H The Khan of Kalat 


H.H The Maharaja of Datia 
H E Sir Geoffrey kitz hervey De Montmorency 
Sir Atul Chandra Chatterjee. 


Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 


Sir Henry wits King 

Ex-Nawab of Loharu 

Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Gangadharravy Ganesh, Chief 
(Senior Branch) 


Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Kdward Younghusband 
Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 


Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 


Sir Richard Morns Dane 
Sir Theodore Morison 
Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 


Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Lseut -Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsal] Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Rajendra Nath Mukhar)! 

Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Thornhul 
H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

H. i. The Raja of Sitamau 

H. H. The Raj Saheb of Wankaner 
Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
fir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H. The Mabaraja of Bijawar 

Sir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Dr. Sir Mare Aurel Stein 

Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 


Sir George Macarthey 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 

Sir Stephen George Sale 

Sir Prabhashankar D Pattanl 

Lieut -Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Sir William Maxwell 


sir Mokshaguodam Vis veavaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuast Donald 


Lieut.-Col Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Rampai Singh of Kusf 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 


of Miraj 


_H. E. Sir Henry Whee ler 
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Sir Mahadeo B. Chaubal 

Sir James Walker 

H. H. the Raja of Bilaspur 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
Qatyum 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 

Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 

Major-Gen. Sir William George J.awrence Beynon 

H. H. The Baja of Rajgarh 

Maharaja of Sonpur 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Lieut.Col. Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, 
Lambargaon 

Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 

Lieut-Gen. Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 

Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 

Licut.-Gen Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 

Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Walliams 

Sir Nicholas Dodi Beatsor Bell 

Sir Wiliam Sinclair Marris 

PCr Mehtar Sir Shuja-al-Mulk Mehtar ot 

Ta 


Maulvi Sir Rahim Bakhsh 

Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 

Bir C. BE. Low, 1.8. 

H H. The Maharana of Udaipur 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shama Shah, 
1.8 O. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Lozke Elliot 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 

Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 

Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 

Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 

Sir Herbert Guy Dering 

Major-Gen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Taibot Wilson 

2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V, Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 

Sir W. Maude, 1.08. 

Rai Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose, Kt. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, I.c 8. 


Major-Gen. Sir Willfrid Malieson 
Major-Gen. Sir Patnek Hehir 
Sir J. G. Cumming 

Sir H. J. Maynard 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 

H., H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 

H. H. The Nawab of Malerkotla 

Sir H.R. C. Dobbs 

The Thakor Saheb of Limbd) 

Sir H. A. Cramp 

Sir W. D. Sheppard 

it.-Col, Sir A. B, Dew 

Nawnb Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

Cot. Sir W. H. Willcox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir P. J. 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sr Slr Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu 
varu of Venkatagiri 

Sir C, A. Bell 


ol 


The Indian Empire. 


Sir John H. Biles 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W, Halg 
Sir John Henry Kerr 


¥ice-Ad miral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H H The Maharaja of Sikkim 

H H The Raya of Sangli. 

Sir H ¥, Howard 

SirA.R Knapp 

H.E SirH L Stephenson 

Sir BR. A. Mant 

Sir B N Mitra 

The Hon’be Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
es Muzammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 


Sir Chimanlal H Setalvad 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibuila 
Sahib Bahadar 

Sir H McPherson 

sir W J Reid 

Sir E M. D. Chamler 

Sirk E Holland 

The Hon ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 

SirG Rainey 

Sir C.P Ramaswami Avyar Avarval 


SirS P O’Donnell 
SirB P Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 

Sir H. N. Bolton 

Sir M. V Joshi 

Sir John Thompson 
Sir Wiliam Barton 


oir Frederick Wiliam Johnstone 
sir Cowagyj1 Jehingir (Junior) 
Sir Grimwood Mears 
‘Sir Norman Edward Marjoribank 
| The Hon’ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa’1a Khan of Chhatan, U P. 


Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Hindley 

The Hon ble Khan Bahadur Mian 
Sir Fazli Hussain 


Sir Thomas Middleton 
lhe Hon’ble Sir Alan Pim 
Sir Frvderic Gauntlett 


The Hon’ble Sir Charles Watson 

The Hon'ble Lt.-Col Sir B H St. John 
Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The { hakur Saheb of Palitana 


The Hon'ble Sir Lancelot Graham 

Sir Edwin Lutyens 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore. 

Sir Arthur Moberly. 

Sir Ross Barker. 

Sir Herbert Baker. 

Sir Samuel Stewart 

Sir Samuel Smyth, 

Sir Leonard R ynolds 

Sir James Sifton 

The Hon Sir Archibald Young Gipps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, c81, CIE. 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceal Hermann Kisch 

H H The Maharawal of Banswara 


Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amio Jang The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib 
Bahadur Bahadur 


* Personal: Hereditary title 1g Raja. 


The Indian Orders. 


The Hon’ble Brigadier-General Sir Terence 
Humphrey Keyes. 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

The Hon’ble Maj-Genl. Sir John Wallace Dick 
Megaw. 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
Darbhanga. 


Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 


Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Lujjar of Muham- 
mecrah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh of 
Bahrein 

Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud—(Persian 
Gulf) 


Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shufja-i-Nizam, Dy. 
Governor of Bandar-Abbas 

Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 

Lieut.-Vol, Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 

Major Alfred Paul Jacques Magson 

Lieut.-Col, Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 


Lieut. Richard Beamish 

Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 

Lieut.-Cot. Bhuban Bikram Rana 

Lieut. Col. Shamshere Bikram Rana 

Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 

eta Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
a 


Lieut.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
‘Lieut-Col, Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 


Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 

H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al Thina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyin Chur. Cha-jui-Ch'th, Tao-yin of Kashgar 

Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 

Nobumiche Sakenobe 


Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, ¥.B.F. 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Marichiman Singh 

M. A.J. Van Manen. 


Companions (C. I. E.) 
Charles Edward Pitman 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir Rayner Childe Barker 
Edmund Neel 


Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J, Bampfylde Fuller 
MajoreGen. G. F. L. Marshall 
Edward C. 8. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram BhiKaji Jatar 
Fazulbhal Visram 

Charles £. Buckland 

Harry A. Acworth 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 
Lieut,-Col. W. R. Yeilding 
Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 
Frederick John Johnstone 

Col, Samuel Haslett Browne 
Francia Erakine Dempster 
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Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 
Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustam): Dholu 
Sir Benjamin Roberteon 

Sir Duncan James Macpherson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Ceci) Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 


Brevet.-Col. Samuel John Thomson 
Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Vao Someren 

Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 

Madhava Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Popham Young 
Lieut.-Col. Malcolm John Meade 


Edward Louis Capt ell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 


Lieut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 


Col. John Crimmin 

Sir William Jameson Soulsby 

Liewt.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austine Waddell 

Mir Ausaf Ali Khan, General 

Kban Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 

sec Ale Subadar Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
ur 


Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 


Lieut.-Col. John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Lieut-Col, Frank Cooke Webb Ware 


Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 

Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DeBrath 

Walter Bernard de Winton 

Algernon Elliott 


Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 
Lieut.-Col. Douglas Donald 


Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
Charles Henry Wilson 


George Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col.Sir Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
William Bell 


Sir Claude Mamilton Archer Hill 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthar Edward Benn 


Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut.-Col. C. W. Waddington 

Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
Lieut.-Col, Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 
Lionel Truninger 


William Harrison Mereland ‘ 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
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Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Waton 
Col, Alain Chartier de Lotbiniere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 
Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
fir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
The Hon’ble Sir [brahim Rahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbe!] 
Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamarneri Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami 


Aivar 
Field-Marshal Sir Wilham Riddell Birdwood 


William Herbert Dobbie 

Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 

Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Kaul 

Lieut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 

Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart Kirg 
Maconochy 

William Ellis Jardine 

Thomas Corby Wilson 

Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 

Percy Wyndham 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

Jacat.-Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Mohammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 

Nuilambar Mukharyi 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 

John Newlands 

Lieat.-Col. Henry Parkin 

H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 

Lseut.-Col. Staart George Knox 

Edgar Thurston 

Sir James Bennett Branyate 

Reginald Edward Enthoven 

Heary Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 


William Lochiel iBaseey Souter 


Joseph John Mullal 
Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 


Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 


Col. Frank Goodwin 
Lieut.-Col. George aia Chonevix-Trenob 


Pie ai 


cule Mada seta ti Ramsay Stra(ton 
eae -Vol, Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col, Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald oo 


5. Whitby Smitb 
The fon" ‘ble Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Pri- 


deanx 
Liheut.-Col. Ramaay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 


The Indian Empuve. 


Licut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 

Raji Banadar Diwan Jamiat Ral 
Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 
Kaye Edward Robert Bienkinsop 


Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evane 

Col. Henry Burden 

William Gecese Knight 

Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 
Sir Louts James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut -Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut.-Col John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut -Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 


Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerjt 
Lieut.-Col Frederick Fenn Eiwes 
Cecil Archtbald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 


Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigatt 
Hony Lieut -Col, Sir William Daniel Henry 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 


Lieut -Col John Glennie Greig 
Brig.-Genl. R. E, T. Hogg. 
C. A. Barron. 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 


Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 

Sir Alfred Chatterton 

Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 


Lt.-Col John Lawrence William ffrenc>-M allen 
Albert John Harrison 

Dr Sir Prsfulla Chunder Roy 

Col. Francis Raymond 


Major-General Sir William Bernard James 

Colone] SirSydney D’ Aguilar Crockshank 

Sir Edward Denison Ross 

eae Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hazan 
D 


Col. Reginald O’Brvan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 


Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 


Lieut.-Col. William Glen Liaton 

Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. da 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 

Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Lieut -Col, Sir Robert Willlam Uayard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hrisht Kesh Laha 

Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 


Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charies Cahill sheridan 
Lieut.-Colonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowaley 


Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt.-Col, Sir Cecil Kaye 


Vere 


The Indian Orders. 


Sir William Foster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

Sir Joseth Henry Stone 

Col. G. 8. Crauford 

Sardar Sir Appajl Rao Sitole Ankiikar 
Major W. L. Campbell 

W.. M. Dundas 


Hony . Lieut.-Col, P. BR. Cadell 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

J. R. Pearson 

Col R. J. Blackhbam 

W. 0. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Dr. Sir Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Frank Charles Daly 

James Gargrare Covernton 

Louis E, B. Cobden-Ramaay 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Kangnath Narsingh 
Mudholkar 


Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunath Venkaji Sabnia 
Col. William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldas Mel ta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 

la wis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Lieut,-Col. EK. D. Wilson Greig 

Richard Hugh Tickell 

Francia Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Licut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr Tnomas Summects 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Berkelev John Byng Stephens 
Rear-Admira] Waltcr Lumsden 

Dewan Bishan Das. 

Brevet.-Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 


William Peter Sangster 

Lieut.-Co). Frederick Marchman Bailey 
Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 


Sirdar SahibSuleman Haji Kasim Mitha 
Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Lt.-Col. Ceci] Charles Stewart Barry 


Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Co}. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Mahara} Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godirey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col, Charles ~— Windham 

Herbert George Chic 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

H. H, Raja Pratab Singh, Raja of Ali Rajpur 
Col. Ceci] Lyon John Allanason 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 
John Norman Taylor 
Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 
Str Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshal} Straight 

The Hon'ble Raja Sir Moti Chund 

Matthew Be 

John Tarlton Whi 

Moses Mordecai anno Gubbay 
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Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 

Lieut.-Col, William John Keep 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut.-Col, John Bertram Cunliffe 
Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 
Christopher Addams- Williams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purves 

arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffcy 

Seth Chandmu) Dhudha 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. MacIlwaine 


Col. T. G. Peacocke 
Lieut.-Col. E. J. Mollison 
Thomas Avery 

Captain E. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt.-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 
Lt.-Col, William Gillitt 
Major G. B. Power 


Brig.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major R. W. Bullard 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Radcliffe 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charice John Emile Clerici 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchin 


W. R. Gourlay 

W.8. Coutta 

Col. Westwood Norman Hav 
Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 


H. E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Ralph Griffith 
Diwan Bahadur Lala Bisheear Nata 
Charles francis Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 


Sit 8. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Hertog 

Col. (Hony. Brig.-Geni.) H, A. Yonng 
Col. J. H. Dickson 


Lt.-Col. W. K. R. Dickson - 
Col, William Edmund Pye 
eae S. M. Rice 

Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Gillett 
Commander KE. C. Withers 
Lieut.-Col. Edmund Walter. 
Duncan William Wilson 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Capt. Victor Bayley 

Jona Dillon Fiynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 
Sidney Robert 
Henry Phillips Tollinton 
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Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col David Waters Sutherland 

Sir James Crerar 

Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony Lieut Hulary Lushington Hciman-Hunt 


Gerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir Hari Ram Goenka 

Shams-ul-Ulama Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Kao Luxman 
Paonaskar 


Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle- 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Col. John Anderson 

Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 


Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 


Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 

The Hon’ble Mr James Alexander Ossory Fitz- 
patrick 

Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 

Lieut -Col Harold Hay Thorburn 

eee Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 


Hony Capt Muhi-ad-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Hosy Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Baha- 
ur 


Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen, 
Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 

Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 

Philip Janes Griffiths Pipon 

Tempy. Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 

Air Commodore David Munro 

Reverend William Robert Park 

Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 


Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmond 

Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 

ar Lt -Col. Seaborn3 Guthrie Arthur May 
ens 


Col. Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 

Ma oe (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
x 


Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
Joseph Surbert Owens 
Harry St. John Bridger Philby 


Lieut -Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstafl 

Lieut -Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Kengtung 
The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 


Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
The Hon'ble Sir James Donald 
Wiliam Woodword Hornell 


I4.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
Sir Thomas Ryan 
Arthur W‘lliam Botham 


Col. Henry Francis Cleveland 
Lt.-Col, Willam Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 


Col. Francis William Hallowes 


Major Henry Coddington Brown 
Robert Colquhoun Boyle 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sir Go 
Thala Sri Mansinghji Suraj Sinbji 


The Indian Empire. 


Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Tempy. Major Sir John Arnold Wallinger 
Lieut -Col Edward William Charles Noel 
Lieut -Col. J. R. Darley 

Brev -Colonel C M Goodbody 

LIaeut -Col J. G@. Goodenough Swaa 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenrie 

Lt -Col. John Izat 

Iieut-Col. Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Lieut-Col. William David Henderson Stevenson 
Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
James Laird Kinloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 


William Frederick Holms 
Sir George Herman Collier 
Thomas Emerson 
Jyotsnanath Ghosal 


Colonel Sir George Henry VWiilis 

Lieut -Col Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
Edwaid Charles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 


John Desmond 

Sir Jobn Ernest Jackson 
Gurnam Slogh Sardar Bahadur 
Kumar Unkar Singh 


Dr. Charles Alfred Barber 

Sir Nasarwanji Navro;l Wadia 

Krig -Geneial Robert George Strange 
Brig General Robert Montague Poore 


Brig Gencral Cyril Frank Tenpler 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col Herbert Austen Smith 

Lieut -Col F A F. Barnardo, IM 8. 


Sir Arthur Ceci) McWatters. 
Lieut -Colonel Davis Heron 
Col. Edmund Tillotson Rich 


Hony JLievt. Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 
Roderick Koroeli Biernacki 

Hony lBrigadier-General Rebert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig -General A. B. Hawley Drew 


Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Colonel Harry John Mshon 
Col F W. Bagshawe 

Col F E Geoghegan 


Major Harold Whiteman Woodal! 

Ineut -Col Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 
Col Rollo 8t John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 


Captain A. G@ Bingham 

Lieut -Col the Lord Belhavenand Stenton 
Lieut. Co) George McPherson 

Lieut -Col.,. Norman Rmil Henry Scott, 1,8, 


Lieut -Col W. R J Scroggie, I.M.8. 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 

Lieut -Col Guy Sutton Bocquet 

Lieut,-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Biiss 

Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut -Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 
John Brown Sydney Thubron 

L. 8. Steward O’Malley 


Sir Provash Chandra Mitter 
James George Jennings 

Sir FE. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 


The Indian Orders, 


Arthur Innes Mayhew 
Austin Low 
Ldeut.-Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 


Hubert Dighy Watson 
Lieut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Danisy 
Thomas Reed Davy Beli 
Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Berestord Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col. John Hanna Murray 


The Rey. Dr. Willlam Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Iggulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukelev St. John 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 8. 8. W. Paddon 


Lieut.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut.-Col, Andrew Louls Charles McCormick 
Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 
Muhammad Afzel Khan Lieut -Col, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 


col. Francis RieLard Soutter Uervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Maula Baksh 

Sardar Lakhamgoudsa Besava Prabhu Sir D2 ai 


Col. W W. Clemesha, I.M.8, 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfetlow 

Col. P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut.-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Lieut.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. E, C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 


Lieut.-Col, C. A. Sprawson 
Licut.-Col. H, C, Prescott 
Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major C. F. Macpherson 
Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sir H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 


Col, C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier-General H. De C. O'Grady 
Lieut.-Col, A. de V. Witloughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Gaussen 


Major G. B. Murray 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
Rk. D. Bell 

Rai Bahadur Rala Ram 


Lieut.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 

H. Clayton 

¥. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir R. Clarke 

M. J. Cogswell 


Lieut.-Col. J. J. Bourke 
Lieut.-Col. J, Stephenson 
H. H. Haines 

R. 8. Hole 


Cursetji Nowrojl Wadia 
E. Teichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 


Maharaja Rao Jogendra Narayan Ray 
Col. R. A. Needham 

J. Crosb 

Sir Charies Innea 
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P. P. J. Wodehouse 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Col. P. L. O’Nefl 
Lieut-Col. G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Henry Tyler 

Col. H. W. BR. Senior 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Maddor 
Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col. E. A. Porch 

Col. A. 8. Fry 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut.-Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Cot, W. M. Anderson 
Lieut-Col. H. Murray. 


Lieut.-Col. C. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major A. H. Chenevix Trench 
Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 
Captain C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain R, Marrs 

G. Evans 

S. H, Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 


Sir £. Bonham-Carter 
Col. J. H. Howell Jones 


Col. W. E. Wilson-Johnston 
Major W. 8. R. May 
W. R. Dockrill 


G. M. O’Rorke 
Capt. C. R. Wason 
Capt. C. Mackenzie 


Tieut -Col. J. B. Hanafin 
Lieut -Col. M. C. Raymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 

i jeut.-Col. J. B. Jameson 
Tieut.-Generil A. G. Wauchope 
Col. G. F. White 


Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
| Hon, Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
| Bahadur 


| Col. R. M. Betham 
| Col. E. R. P. Boileau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 


| J. A. Cherry 

| Col. H. R. Cook 

' Col. G. M. Duff 
Lieut.-Col. E. G. Hall 
Lieut.-Co!. D. R. Hewitt 
Lieut.-Col. L. Hirsch 


Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Tieut.-Col. G. Howson 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope — 


Lieut.-Col. F. C. Lane 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 


Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 
Col. H. C. Nanton 
EK, P. Newnham 


Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Rennie 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Reynolds 
Sir Louis Stuart. 


Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen. N, G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
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Tieut.-Col. C. N. Watney 
Reasalder Hony. Capt Khan Salt.) 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 


Charies Fairlie Dobb: 

Lieut. Col George Stuart Douglas 
Charles Edward Edward-Cohiua 
Major-Genl Hugh Edward Herdcen 


Mayor Harold Berridze 

Major-Genl M.R W Nightingale 

The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 

Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 

Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 
Muhammad 

8. S. Ayyangar 

F. W. Woods 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 

Lieut.-Col. F. BR. Nethersole 

R. 8. Troup 

Lieut.-Col. J. A. Stevens 

A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Sir Barrv Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 


Major-General Sir Cyn] Norman Macmutien 
Col, Harry Beauchamp Donglas Baird 
Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Cel, Tarry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Lieut -Col. John Francis Haswell 
Col. Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 
Lieut -Col Duncan Ofilvie 

Major James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col Charles Edward Bruce 

Lieut -Col Alexander Fredenck Babonau 
2nd-Lieut Arthur Vernon Hawkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffia 

W. C. Renonf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Col. R. Verney 

E. C. 8. Shuttleworth 

Lt.-Col. C. R. A. Bond 

J Reid 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lient.-Col Sir F. H. Humphrys 
Major F. W. Gerrard 

R, 8. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

C. B. La Touche 

Col. Leslie Waterfield Shakespeare 

Ool. C. E, E. Francis Kirwan Macquold 
Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut.-Col Olendon Turberville Dankes 
Col. H. L. Crosthwait 


C. Latimer 

Col. E. H. Payne 

Lieut.-Col. C. E. B. Stecle : 

Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. E, C. W. Conway-Gordon 
Maj.-Genl. C. Hudson 

Co]. H, Boas 


Sirda: 


The Indian Empire. 


Col D. M. Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan, Cleut.-Col. 

Diwan Bahadur Diwan Vaulat Rai 

The Hon’ble Mr. Michael Keane, 
Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Barlton 


Sir Charles Morgan Webb 

Sir David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ives 

Charles Maurice Baker 

The Hon ble Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 

The Hon’ble Lient,-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tador Gwynn 

Lieut,-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut,-Col, William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col, Lionel Augustus Grimatoa 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexanjer Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 


Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

The Hon’ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Maj -Gen!l Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwich Illius 

Major Frederick Lawrenre Gore 

Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut -Colonel Maxwell McKelvie 
Lieut,-Col, Charles Harold Amys Tack 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut,-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthinzton 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

sir Ernest Burdon 

Hurbert Edward West Martindell 


Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 


Stephen Cox 

flugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Nevil! 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Dearc 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Lieut -Col Lionel Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 

“ames Walls Mackison 

Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Basi] John Gould 

Francia Pepys Rennie 

Lt.-Col Stewart Blakely Agnaw Patterson 
Edward Arthur Henry Bluat 
Lieut.-Col James Eotrican 

Alex inder Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 

John Willoughby Meares 

Major Ksnneth Oswald Goldle 
Edward Francis Thomas 

Edward Luttrell Moysey 

Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Maung Po Hla 

Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
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Horace Williamson 

Alexander Newmarch 

Gerard Anstruther Wathen 

Khan Bahadur MirSharbat Kban 

Nathsa Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanji 
Choksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St, John Hickman 

James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut,-Col, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Levett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Edwin Lessware Price 


Gavin Scott 
Horace Mason Haywood 
Lieut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 


Harry Tonkinson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 
Lieut..-Col. Andrew Thomas Gage 
Col, John Phillip Cameron 


Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Joues 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Majic: Henry Benedict Fox 

U.Po Tha 

Naoroji Rapooji Sakiatwala 

William Stantlall 

Khan Pahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Harj Singh 
W, Alder 

JT, R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D, G. Mitchell 

Lt.-Col. Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench 


E. G. B, Pee! 
The Hon’bie Mr, F, F. Sladen 


A, F. L, Brayne 

C. G, Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A, Leventon 

Lt.-Col, T, Hunter 

Col, R, McCarrison 

The Hon'ble Sir H, G, Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Bazlaullah Sah b 
R, M, Maxwell 

J. H, Hechle 

Major DPD. P, Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev. G, D. Barne 


J. Evershed 

C. A. H. Townsend 
Kk. W. Legh 

J.C. Ker 

FF, Bion 

P.§. Keelan 


Colonel W. M. Coldstream 
C. W. Gwynne 
R. B. Ewbagk 


Horme sji 
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Dr. B. L. Dhingra 

Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 

Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P. G. Rogers 

C. W. Dunn 

R. E. Gibson 

Lieut.-Col. G. H. Russell 

B. J. Glancy 


H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 

Maung Maung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Nurayana Singh 
W.T.M. Wright 

The Rev. E. M. Macphail 

Co]. Sir G R. TWeurne 

M, E. W. Jones 

Major-General R, Heard 


U. Mojumdar 

P. E. Percival 

L O.Clarke 

K. N. Knox 

BE. Cornan Smith 


| Major G C. 8. Black 


| 


| 


Mirza Sir Mohamed Ismail 
J, M. Ewart 


| Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 


B, Venkatapathiraju Garu 
F, Clayton 


'F, Young 


Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar Ali 

A. W. Street 

R. B. Thakur Mangal] Singh 

Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillal Avargal 
Sir A. Rh. L. Tottenham 


‘Sir A. A. L. Parsons 


¥. C. Turner 


| J. A. L. Swan 


H. G. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Bensley 


iT. G. Rutherford 


Lieut.-Col. G. D. Ogilvie 
Lieut.-Coloae! E. C. G. Maddock 


| F. Anderson 
' G. Cunningham 


Majorc. K. Daly 

Sir F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 

U. Me 

Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 

Rai Buhadur Gyanendra Chandra Gh ae 
Rai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 

Sir W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jawahir Singh 
Bre vet-Major Sir Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubif Singh 
Lieut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H, Tireman 


A. D. Ashdown 

T, H, Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 

H. A. Crouch 

W. Gaskell 

D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C, A. Hingston 
R. P. Hadow 

Licut.-Col, Sir W. D, Smiles 
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J. M. Clay 

Lieut. Col. J. A. Brett 

Lieut.-Col. H.R. Lawrence 

A.M. MacMillan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir Oscar De Glanville 

K. B. Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 
Surendra Nath Mullick 

J.R D. Glascott 


Col. 8. H. E. Nicholas 

H. A. F. Lindsay 

Kashinath Shriram Jatar 

Rao Bahadur Vangal Thiruvenkata Krishnama 
Acharya Avargal 

G. Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E. R. Foy 

B. A. Collins 

Sir R. R. Maconachie 

P. Hawkins 


J. Wilson-Johnston 
C. M. King 

Sir H. W. Emerson 
Sir P. A. Kellv 


B. S. Kisch 

I D. Ascoli 
Lieut,-Col. B. R. Reilly 
H. S. Crosthwaite 
Lient.-Col. R. H. Bot 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 


F. W. Sudmersen 

The Rev. A. E. Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Sarma 
Sir E. H. Kealy 

T. R.S. Venkatarama Sastrigal 
M. Irving 

H. O. B. Shoubridge 


Col. K. V. Kukday 

S. W. Goode 

A. H. W. Bentinck 

H. L. L. Allanson 

G.S. Bajpai 

W.H. A. Webster 

Rai Bahadur H. K. Raha 
J.C. B. Drake 

Lieut.-Col. T. W. Harley 
G. Clarke 

Brevet-Col. D. G. Sandeman 
H, J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M. A. Khan 
Khwaja Nazim-ud- Din 
A. C. Woolner 

A. L, Covernton 

P. 8. Burrell 

HI, Denning 

W. RR. Brande 

G. W. Hatch 

CG. U. Wills 

H. A. Lane 

K. H. Framji 

Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawcus 

F. Armitage 

Lieut.-Col. 4. C. Tansock 
Brevet Lieut.-Col, H. L. Haughton 
Lieut.-Col. H. D. Marshal 


H. D. G. Law 

R. W, Hanson 

H. R. Wilkinson 

Lieut.-Col J. W. Cornwal 

t. D. Anstead 

D. Milne 

W. Roch 

Rai Bahadur T, P. Mukharji 
G. K,. Devdhar 


Chaudhari Sir Chhaju Ram 
J. H.R. Fraser 
Lt.-Col. J. C. H. Leicester 


. Liddell 

. Edie 

.G, Smith 

LL. Drake-Brockman 

. M. Stewart 

" Littichailes 

_ A, Baker 

t. -Col, R. W. Macdonald 
. 5. Whitworth 

. B. Briggs 

ol. L. D,’ E, Lenfestey 

J. E, Armstrong 

R. J. Hirst 

F, P. V. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A G. Tresidder 
Major A. F. RB, Lumty 
P. L. Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 


Diwan Bahadur T. k. Mehta 
EB. W. Nicholson 
A. G. Clow, I.C.S. 


W.D. R. Prentice, [.C.8, 
A. H. Lloyd. £.C.s. 

A. T. Stowell 

H. C. Gowan, I.C.8. 
Colonel C. C. Palmer 

J, Hezlett, I.C.S. 


@. T, Boag, 1.C.8. 
C. W. A. Turner, I.C.S, 
Lt.-Col. C. L. Dunn, I.M.S. 


A, R. Astbury 

J. N. G. Johnson, J.C.S. 

Brevet Lieut.-Col. C. E. T. Erskine 
Major R. O. Chamier 


E. H. Berthoud, I.C.5. 
R, A. Horton 

W. H. Doshi 

dD. F. Mulla 

Sir G. Morgan 

Rao Bahadur Raja Hari Singh of Mahajan 
K. B. Chong 

+, W. Thomas 

Durbar Shri V. M. Surag 
G. G. Dey 

J. G. Beazley 


mas 
FB me 


eo > 


~ 


. C, Harrison 
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Prof. RN. Coupland 

W. 8. Hopkyns. * 
Lt.-Col. W. E. C. Bradfield 
Lt.-Col. L. Cook 

Lt.-Col. G. D. Franklin 
Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col.) R. R. Will 
1 t.-Col. J. Cunningham 
H, A. F. Metcalfe 

. K. A. Aravamudha Ayangar 
. D. Smith 
. E. C. Wakefield 
i Bahadur B. D. Goenka 
. H. G. Roberts 

. J. A. Voelcker 
. B. Pooley 
.M. Lyle 
Lieut. “Colonel H. 8. Strong 
G. Macworth Young 
H. A. B. Vernon 
J.¥F. Dyer 
William Mayes 
Lieut.-Colone] C. I. Brierly 
J.M.D. Wrench 

H. A. R. Delves 

H. N. Gangulee 
Lieut.-Colonel W. G. Neale 
Lieut.-Colone! L. E. L. Burne 
J. R. Dain, LCS. 
F. H. Fearnley Whittingstall 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Wright 
Lieut.-Colonel H. H. Broome 
ii. F. Gunter 

J. A. Madan, IJ.C.S. 


ra al G2 <4 


W.L. Scott 
H. T. Holland 
G. H. Stoker 


D. G. Lal. 

Lt -Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 
Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 
Major-Gencral R. W. Anthony 
P, C. Tallents 

¥F, A. Hamilton 

C. A. Bentley 

Col. C. W. Chitty 

J. Coatman 

P. W. Marsh 

J. G, Acheson 

J.D. V. Hodge 

Lt.-Col. A. H. Palin 

Major D. Pott 

I’, J. Playmen 

T, A. LS. O’Conuor 

F, V. Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J. McGlashan 

M. Le 


. Lea 
J, Hormasjl 
Rai Bahadur 8k, Ghos 
Diwan Bahadur G. N, Chetti Garu 
Lt.-Col. R. J, W. Heale 
M, B, Cameron 
A. N, L. Cater 
¥, A. Sasbsa 
M, G, Hallett 
8 


D, J. Boyd 


—— ae 


— 


J, Clague 

Col. G. W. Ross 

W. 8. Jannyavala V. N. Garu 
T. Sloan 

R. G, Grieve 

S. Walker 

M. Webb 

H. L, Newman 

Col. W. V. Coppinger 

B. C. Burt 

Lt.-Col, A. F, Hamilton 

J. L. Sale 

W. P. Roberts 

Lt.-Col, J. C, More 

S. B. Teja Singh Malik 
Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 
R. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

kK. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 
S. F. Madden 

Major-Genl. G. Tate 

G. Kaula 

F. B. P. Lory 

F. C. Pavry 

F. F. R. Channer 

Lt.-Col, W. J. Powell 

D. G. Mackenzie 

R. R. Simpson 

G. T. H. Bracken 

R. N. Reid 

F. H. Puckle 

B. R. Rau 

G. R. F. Tottenham 

li. W. Perry 

Lt.-Col. H. R. Dutton 
Lt.-Col. H. H. McGann | 
Lt.-Col. J. J. T. Macknight 
Col. C. H. Haswell 

C. W. E. Arbuthnot 


Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Aziz 
L Mason 
Lieut.-Col. 8, P. Williams 


R. M. Statham 
M. Ratnaswami 
R. T. Rusell 

G. R. Dain 

J. A. Woodhead 
G. 8. Hardy 


W. Booth-Gravely 
ki. Gordon 
W. A. Cosgrave 


q, F, §. Collins 
A. Cassells 
J. A. Sweeney 


Captain H. Boyes . 
It. -Col. k. E. Doy "le 
Rai Bahadur 8. C. Banerjee 


W. L. Stampe 
h. E. L. Wingate 
Major H, Wilberforce-Bell 
W. H. Lewis 
Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 
M. L. Pasricha 
F. H. Burkitt 
I, T. Jones 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Manders 
Captain T. W. Rees 

. Strickland 
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Col G H R Halland 
Rai Bahadur 8 M Bapna 
G H Spencer 

BN De 

F C Isemonge: 

Lt Col I M Macrae 

H Bomford 


R H Wuliamson 
A Master 

J B Brown 

F W Stewart 
H V Braham 

H R Uzielli 


J A Dawson 

G A Shillidy 

G T H Hardinge 

Rai Bahadur P € Dutta 
A W W Mackie 

4 C Badenoch 


Khan Bahadur Nawab Wuzuffar khan 
H R Pate 

4 Mec kerrol 

C A Malcolm 

Lt Col k C Shelmerdine 

J A Thorne 


A Monro 

P C Bamford 

Lt Col F € Temple 
Lt Col H € Garbett 
H Shanka Rau 

J A Pope 


Captain H A B Digby Beste 
H B Wetherill 

W S Fraser 

C G Chenevix Trench 

YT C Coleman 

Rai Bahadur P C Bose 
Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 
U Zaw Pe 

A R Letshman 

Muhammad Yamin Khan 

€ C Biswas 

J} T Donovan 

H R Gould 


J F Hall 

8S T Hollins 

C T Brett 

B C A Lawther 
AC J Bailev 
W N P Jenkin 


Satish Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel F itze 

The Hon Mr Bijay Kumar Basu 

Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, 1c Ss 

Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfar Ali Khan, 1c 8 

Harold Graham ICS§ 

Frank Burton Leach 1¢ 8 

oe -Col Sherman Gordon Venn Ellie, Dso 
A, 

Harold Argvll Watson,Ics 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 

Alfred Ernest Mathias, 1c 8 

John Pierson Buckeley, 1 FE 8 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, 1c 8 

John William Smyth,108 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanji Vachha 

Satyendra Nath Roy, 108 

Artie Beatson Reld, 108 

Tho Jamies Young Roxburgh, IC 8 


The Indian Empire 


Lieut Col John Monson,I MS 
Theodore James Lasker ICS 
Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Pherozeshaw Jehangir Marzban 
kdward Charles Stuart Baker 0 BE 
Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon 1¢C§ 

Todhi Karim Hyder 

GuUbert Piteairn Hogs ICS 

Colona Neil Charles Bannatyne 
Alma latifii OBk ICS 

Jom Jister 108 

Clande Henry Gidney 

Thoms Joseph Alexander Craiz 


Robert Dimel Richmond 

(>lont! Harry Malcolm Machenzie IMD 

(oloncl Henry Robcrt Bavacs Reed DSO 
Mc IA 


Tincst Cumin, Niven 
}dmund James Kowlandson 
Roland Graham Gordon If 5 
John Henry Dirwin 1¢ 8 
Captain Mathew John Clarhe 


Sam Carter Mould 


_ Gurunath Vcnkatesh Be woor 


Tieut Col Walter J dwin 

Huh Dow 108 

hhin Bahadur 
Husain 

Khan Bihidur Shah Muhammad \ahya 

Dhanjibhat Hormusyi Wehta 

Allan Macleod ICs 

Ram Chandri 1s 

Maj Genl Wilham Charles Hughan Yorster 
IMS 


Nabi Biksh Muhammad 


| Sa) kine Maung Sivbwa ot Mong Vit State 


James Reid Laylor IC 5 


Charles Tyal! Plulip 1¢ 6 
Captain Sher Mohammad khan 
Tdmund Nuclis Blandy £¢ 8 
Noc! James Ranghton 1¢ 5 


Charles Gerald Ticvor 

Colcnel John Norman Walker 

Tieut (ol Robert Bresford Seymour Seweil 
Tieut Col Arthur henry Lyre Mosse 


Lieut Col Charles Perence Chichele Plowden 
Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 


Jieut (ol David Seton Johnston 

Harold Riley Roe 

Hugh Genge Rawlinson 

John Gordon Cameron Scott 

Ihe Rev Wilham Herbeit Greenland Padfield 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpal 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain 

Rat Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji 

David Keith ( unnison 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 


Thia Order was instituted Jan 1, 1878, 
and for a like purpose with the e:multancously 
created Order of the Indian Empire It con 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princeases, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who havo held 
conspicuous officer in connection with Indts 
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Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 


Sovereign of the Order. 
THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


Ladies of the Order (C. I.) 


Her Majesty The Queen 

H- AL. the Queen of Norway 

H.R. H. the Princess Victoria 

HE. M. The Qucen of Roumania 

H. Rh. tl. Princesa Beatrice 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 


H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchess Cyril 
Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. H. the Princess Marle-Louise 
Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Kkmma Crichton 
Dowager Countess of Lytton 


Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava 
H. H. Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenluck 

H H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 
H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 


H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 
Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 
Alice, Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewa 

France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 
The Lady Willingdon 

H, E. The Lady Irwin 

Countess of Lytton 

Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 

Lady Ali Shah. 


Distinctive Badges.—~An announcement 
Was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘ Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
“Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahaljur’, ‘ Rao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Rai Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 


Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula. | 


tions in respect of these decorations were 
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A Press Note Issued in November, 1914, 
states: —The Government of India have recently 
nad under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
showld be worn on the left breast fastened by 
@ brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon ag prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
| conjunction with other decorations, they should 
ie oe (mmodiately after the Kaiser-t-Hind 

egal. 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal.—This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order pubjished in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
Officers of the regular and other forces in India. 
[t bears on the obverse the bust of King Kdward 
VII. and on the reverse a laure] wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 12 inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 13 in. wide, with 
blue edgea } in. wide. This medal may be 
sonferred by the Viceroy of India, 


Indian Order of Merit.—This reward of 

valour was iostituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct. 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior clars 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration. 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight points, 12 in. in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circic, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
Star is Of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely Of silver. 
' The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 1} tn 
lin width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 


Order of British India.—This order wae 


| 


i4uued :—(1) The decoration to be worn by the instituted at the same time as the Order of 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
badge or medallion bearing the King’s effigy for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be Since 1878, however, any person, Wuropean or 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by , native, holding a commission in @ native regi- 
i five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperis!| ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Crown, the plaque or shield belng of silver gilt} Order without reference to creed or colour. 
tor the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and ‘he First Class cousists of a gold elght-pointed 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of radiated star 1jin. in diameter. The centre is 


Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
Shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
lor the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
Shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Raiand Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rei and Bao Sabib dark blue with 
lizht blue border. 


20 


occupied by a lion statant gardant upon aA 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
ss in. In dlameter, through which the ribbon, 
once biue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck, The Sccond Class is 17, in. in 
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diameter wnth dark-blue enamelled centre: 
there is nO crown On this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and ap 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 


Indian Meritorious Service Medal —This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “‘a non-com 
misgioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 


Katsar-1-Hind Medal. 


the M 8. medal, but the annuity sttached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India, The medal, 12in in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon ld in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDVE or GEORGIVSE. 


THE KAISAR-I-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the’ 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—whicb 
wag amended in 1901 and 1912—belng as 
follows :—““Whereas We, taking into Our 
loyal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Oar said Empire, 
and taking slso into consideration the e3- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now for 
the purpose of attaming an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid, We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration."" The decoration is stvled 
“The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India’ and consists of two classes 
The Medal] is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration—in gold for the First Claes and in 
silver for the Second Class—with the Koya! 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words ‘“ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
in India’’; it is suspended on the left breaat 
by a dark blue ribbon. 


Recipients of the 1st Class. 


Abdul Qalyum, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sabibzada, KCIE, MLA 


Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Advani, M. 8. 

Aivar, Mrs. Parvati Amma! (handra Sekhara. 

Ajaigarh, Her Highness the Dowager Maharani of 
Kamal Kunwar 


Alexander, A. L. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 
Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 

Amarchand, Rao Babadur Ramnara yan 


Atupthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, 1. B 


Anderson, The Rev. H. 
Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 


Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr R J 

Baird Smith, J. R. 
Balfour, Dr Ida 
Bandorawalla, N M 
Banks, Mrg. A. E. 


Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L 

Bardsley Deaconess J B 

Bare, Doctor Esther Grimson, 4.D 


Barnes, Maior Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Rev S D 

Beadon Mrs Mary O’Brien 
Beals, Dr L H 

Bear, Mrs Georgiana Mary 


Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G 

Bell, Lt -Col, Charles Thorn! ill 
Benzon, Doctor (Miss) A. M 
Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albi rt 
Bestali, Keys A. H 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain R R M 
Bikane1, Maharaja of 

Bingley Mainr-Ginera] Sir Alfred 
Bisset Miss M R 

Blanche Annie, Sister 


Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Chriatian 

Boeth-Tucker, Frederick 8t George de Lautorr 
Bosanguet, Sir Oswald Vivian 

Bose, Rai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna. 

Bott, Lieut -Col. RB. H. 

Brabmachari, Bai Bahadur U. N. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 


Bray, Sir Denys DeSaumares 
Brayne, Mrs. I. G. 
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Broadway, Alexander 

Brown, Rev. A. BH. 

Brewn, Dr. Miss KE, 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev, John 

Bunbury, Evelyn James, Bombay 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Turn, Sir Richard 

Bornett, G@uneral Sir Charles John 
Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 

Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert WN: 11 
Campbell, Dr. Miss 8 

Campion, John Montrion 

Carleton, Dx. (Miss) Jessie, M D 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 

Carlyle, Ladv 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carstain The Rev G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Cassels, Mrs Sylvia 

Castor, Lfeut.-Col. R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Ral Bahadur 

Chand, Ra: Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M. BR Ry., P 5, A, 
Chapman, R A B 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, D.D. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 

Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P, Pultanna 
Chitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 

Chitty, Mra, Audrey 

Chute, Mrs 

Coldstream, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland "heodore Benfey 

Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J, E. (Retd.) 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Coloamb 

Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice 
Crosthwaite, ‘'he Rev, C, A, 

Crouch, H. N. 

Cullen, Mrs E J 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Mise Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 
Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Davis, Caleb 

Davies, Mrs. Rdwin 

Davis, The Rev, C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brovet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lleutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, Maharani Parbati 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 
Deodhar, a. K. 

Desika Achariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 


Dhar, Her Highneas the Rani Sahiba Luxmibal 
Puar of 


OrI 


Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lal 
Dobson, Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E [I 
Douglas, Dr. E. 
Drysdale, Rev. J. A. 
DuBern, Amedee Georgo 
DuBern, Jules Emile 
Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, 8ir Archdale 
Edgley, N.G A 

Emest, Dr A. L 

Evans, The Rev. J. C 


Fargetson, Father A, 

Tarrer, Miss Ll. M 

Fatina Sidika, Begum Sahebo 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. E. A, 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 

Francis, hdward Belcham 
Tranklin, Miss H M 
Frmodt-Moller, C.F, 

Gedge, Miss E 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotananath 

Gilmore, The Rev. David Chandlo 
Glazebrook, N.S. 

Glenn, Henry Tames Heamey 
Goheen, Mr R H K. 

Gonzaga, Rev, Mother 

Gordon, The Rev D R, 

Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

Graham, Miss A. 8, 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 
Grattan, Colonel Henry Willlaw 
Greenfield, Miss C R, 

Gregory, Brother 

Grifhn, Miss E 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with gold bar) 
Guyer, H C 

Gdwyther, Lieut.-Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, L:eutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfcur 


Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Halliday, Rev. R 

Hamilton, Liout -Col Robert Edward 
Archibald 

Hankin, U. H. 

Hanson, The Rev. 0, 

Harper, Dr. RB. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut -Colonel lierbert de Vera 

Harvey, Miss BR. 

Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 

Henderson Mr A H 

Henrietta, Mother . 

Hey, Miss D. C. deLa 

Hibbeid, Miss J. F. 

Hickint otham The Rev. J. H. 

Higginbotham, 8. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W, J. Alexander 

Holderness, Sir Thomas William 

Holland, H.T. (also bar ) 

Holmes, Major J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
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Hopkins, Mrs, Jes*ie 

Hormusji, Dr S. C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, M.D. 
Boward, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoylan4, Jobn Somer well 

Hudson, Sistir L. E.M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan Mr W. 

Husband, Lient -Col James 
Hutchinson, Lieut -Col William Gordon 
Hutchinsen, dir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jnan Manjari Kuari 
Hvdari. Mrs. Amina 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Innes, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 
Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Iyer, Diwan Bahadur C. 8S. 


Jackson, Lady Juha Honortia 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy. 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henr\ 
Jamiet Rai, Diwan Bahadur 

Jankibal 

Janvier, Rev C. A.R, 

Jehangir, Mrs. Cowas)1 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Cowas)1 
Jerwood, Miss H. D 

Josephine, Sister (Bomhay) 

Kamnibai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy The Right Rev K W § 
Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

Kerr, Rev George McGlashan 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Kul 

Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 

Kothari, Sir Jehangir Hormusj! 
Kugelberg, Dr. C, F 

Kunwar, Maharani Surat 

Lamb, The Hou’b)e Sir Richard Amphiett 
Lant The Rev. W. £, 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yain 

Lewis, The Rev I 

Lindsay, Sir D’Arcy 

Ling; Miss Catharine Frarces 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

Loubiere, Rev, Father E, F, A. 
Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr Hariington Verncy 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. I’, M. 

Macwatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 

Malegaon, Raja of 

Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 


Mann, Dr. Harold 
Miunners-Smith Mr. Francis St. George 
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Mary of St. Pauls, Rev, Mother . 

Matthews, Rev. Father 

Mayes, Herbert Frederich 

WcCarrison, Major Robert 

VUicCloghry, Colonel James 

McFayden, The Rev Joseph Ferguso", D.D., 
Nagpur 


Mcdougall, Miss E, 

McKenzie, Mrs A F. 

McKenzie, The Rey. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev. John 

McReddie, Miss J A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs. Iravati 

Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter samuel 

Minto, Dowager, Countess of, C I 

Moolgaokar, Dr. S. B. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 

Monahan, Mrs. Olive 

Morrison, F 

Morgan, George 

Mohamed Ayoob altas U Shwe Yun 

Muazzfth Hussain Muhammad Farokh, Mr 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar ) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 

Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikajt 

Narsinghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shi¢ Kun- 
war Sahiba of 

Neve, Dr Earnest 

Nichols, The Rey. Dr. Charles Alvord 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 

Nisbet, John 

Noyce, Wiliam Florey 

Oakley, Rev. E.S. 

Oakley, F. H. 

O’ Byrne, Gerald John Evangclist 

O’Donnel], Doctor J. P. 

O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 

Oh, Maung Ba (attas) Ahmedullah 


Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O’Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padfield, The Rev. W. H. G. 
Parakh, Dr. N,N. 
Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 
Parukutti Netyar, Ammil, V. K. 
Paterson, Miss M M, 
Pears.3 D. 
Pennell, Mrs. A, M 
*erfumi, The Rev, L, C. 
etagara, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jans} edji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
“ickford, Alfred Donald 
‘Iggot, Miss R. 
‘itcher, Colonel Duncan George 
‘ttendrigh, Rev. G. 
'lamonden, Rev. Mother 8. C, 
‘lant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gamtler 


Platt, Dr. Kate 
Yosnett,- Rev. C. W. 

‘oynder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, Juhn Dodds 

~urser, Reverend, W. C. 
Ramehtnadrarao Pantulu, D B 
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Ramanuja Achariyar. D. B. V. K. A. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.R.Ry. T. 8. A. 
Ramamurti Pantulu Garu, Rao Sahib. 


Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, aja tahidiu 


Beed, Miss M, 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, B. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 


Rivington, Tha Rev. Canon C.¢. 
Roberts, Dr. H, G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 

Roy, Babu Harendra Lal 
Ruddle, Mrs. M, I, 

Samthar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 
Sanjiva Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai 
Sarabhai Ambalal 

sawday, Rev. G. W. 

Schofleld, Miss M.T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T, Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs, Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 

Scott, Rev. Dr. H. R, 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Seudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut.-Colone) Sir David 
Seshagiri Rao Pantulu, D. B. D. 
Sharp, Sir Henry 

Sharpe, Rev. E. D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 

Sheard, E. 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Sherratt, The Rev. W. 

Shillidy, The Rev. Jonn 

Shore, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Shoubridge, Lieut.-Col. C. A. G. 
Singh, Munshi Ajit 

Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. C, 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. 5. 

Sorabiji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 
Southon , Major Charles 

Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 

Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. Lucie. Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Sir Robert 

Starr, Mrs. L, A.(with bar) 
Stephens, The Rev. E. C. 
Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne. 
Stokea, Dr. William 

Stratford, Misa L. M. 

Strutton, H. H 


Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan. 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Talati, Edalji Dorabji 

Taylor, The Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 
Thakral, Lala Mu! Chund 

Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall, Christian 


Todhunter, Lady Alice 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 

Tweddle, Miss B, M. 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 


bar) 
Tyrrell, pe Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr. C. 
Vandyke, t ee Reginald 
Vaughan, Lieut.-Colonel Joseph Charles Stolke 
Venkataratnam Nayudu, D. B., Sir Raghupati 
Vernon, Mrs. Margarct 
Victoria. Sister Mary 
Wake, Lt.-Col. E. A. (also bar.) 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr. W. J. 
Ward, Lieut-Col. Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 


Watt, Rev. J. 

Weak, Tne Revd. H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. VY. 

Weir, Mrs, Thyra, 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 
Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, Io, H. 
Whitley, Rt. Hon, John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lient,-Colonel Edmund 

Will ngdon, ‘Tne Lady 

Wilson-Jobnston, Joseph 

Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Woodard, Miss A. 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Younghusband, Licut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 


Recipients of the 2nd Class. 


Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 


Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan » 
Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abul Hussain 

Agha Mohamed [halil-Bin- We hamed Karim 
Alfred, Miss A. 

Ajudhia Parshad, Rai Bahadur. 
Ali Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikb 
Allen, Miss Fannie — 

Allen, Mrs. M. 0. 

Allen, Miss Maud 


Amar Nath, Lala ‘ 
Amar Singh 
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Amelia, Rev, Mother 

Anestesie, Sister 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G, 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwanji 
Antis, J. D. 

Appaswami, Mrs.S. E. 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylis Evelyn 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, ITady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs. Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane. 

Augustin, The Rev. Wather 
Aung, Mrs. fila 

Avargal, M.R.Ry. T. K.M. 
Avargal, M.R.Ry. Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 
Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss FE. E. 
Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Bareilly. 
Bala Krishna Shetty, M R.Ry. A. 
Balbhadra Dass Mirhoutra 

Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 
Ballantine, W. J. H. 


Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 
Bepat, Bisaldar Sadashiva Krichna 
Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 
Bardsley, Misa Jane Blissett 
Barkali Ali, Maulvi 

Barnabas, ‘Thomas Cunningham 
Barnes, Mrs. A. M. 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 
Barton, Miss E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 

Baw, U. San 


Beadon, Dr. M. ©’ Brien 

Reatson-Bell, ‘The Rey, Sir Nicholas Dodd 
K.0.8.]., E.C.L.E. 

Beddy, Miss LL. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Joseph 

Bennett, The Rev. J. G. 

Berry, Miss H. M. 

Bertie, Albert Clifford 

Best, James ‘heodore 

Bhagwandas, Bai Zaocrbai 

Bhajan Lal 

Bhan, Lala Udhai 


Bhanot, Mrs. E. 

Bhatia, Biharila! 

Bhatt. Mrs. Janki Bai. 
Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 
Bhatt, Chhotela! Goverdahan 


Bidikar, Shankar Vithal 
Bigge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihari Lal 

Birj Behari Lal 

Bird, Mrs. D. M. 


Birla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Daa 
Birney, Mrs. 8. D. 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biackham, Colonel Robert Jamcse 
Blackmore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 
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Blair, Mrs. 8. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J.C. 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warbnrtou 
Booth-Gravely, Mrs. Artha. 
Bose, Miss Kiroth (also bar.) 
Bose, Miss Mona (also bar ) 
Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 

Botting, W. E. 

Bowen, Griffith 

Brahuspathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 

Bray, Ladv 

Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 


Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Prough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 


Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Mrs Jean, 

Buck, Mr. H. C. 
Buckland, Mrs. kK. L. 
Buckley, The Revd. A. W. 


Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also bar) 
Bucknal!, Mrs. Mary 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive ; 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigb 

Burton, Miss 

Burton. Mra. D. 

Butt, Miss L. 


Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also bar) 
Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W 

Cama, Dr. Miss Freany. 
Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane, 
Campbell, Miss Kate 


Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbei), Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 

Carey, Miss B. B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 


Carr, Thomas 

Cashmore, The Revd. T. H. 

Casaola, Mra. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakrabarti, JI. Kk. 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadar Birendro Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr. G. kK. 


Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. Willlam Isagc 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, Anadi Nath 


Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 

Chirag Din, Seth 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Karnidhan 
Clancey, John Charies 
Clark, Herbert George 
(ark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 
Claypole, Miss Henrietta 
Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthor Henry 
Cleur, A. F. 
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Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V. A. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Josiah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 


Cope, Kev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 


Cottle, Mrs. Adela (also bar) 
Coutts, J. E. 
Cox, Mrs. E. 


Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
Crozier, Dr. J. 


Cumming, James Willlam Nico} (also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. Jolin Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. Widiam 


DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaGama, Accacio 


D’ Albuquerque, Cajctaninho Francis 
Dairymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 


Daniels, Miss 
Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Niranjan 


Das, Ram Lala 
Das, The Rev. Andrew Prabhu 


Dass, Malik Narain 

Dastoor, P § 

Datta Dr Dina Nath Fritha 
Davare, Miss Anandiba 
Davidson, Captain D. J. 


Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 
Davis, Miss M, K. 


Nawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 


Dela Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capt H. F. 
Dirasari, D P 
Desmond, J 

Devi, Bibi Kashn.iri 
Dew, Lady 


DeWachtcr, Father Francis Xavier (alsv bar) 
Dewes, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T, 


Dhanpat Rai, Rai Sahib 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 


Dulshad Begum 

Dip Singh, Thakur 
TDockrel], Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B V. 


Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Rev C. C. 
Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Muiy 


Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Misa L. E. 
Dunk, Mrs. M, R. 


Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 


Dwane, Mrs. Mary 
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Eaglesome, George 

Eastley, Mrs. Esme 

Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnoll 
Edie, Mrs. M. L. 

Edward, R. 

Edwards, Miss C, M. 

Ei Nyem Daw 

Iilliot, Mrs, I. B. 

Elwes, Mrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 

Ennis, Miss E J. 

Esch, Dr. C. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Fairelaugh, Miss Lihan 

Fane, Lady Kathicen Emily 
Farhat Bano 

Faridoonji, Mrs. [illa 

Farnre, Mrs. K. 

Faul, Sister L. 

Faweett, Mrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal Elahi, Mrs R. 8. 
Feegrade, E. 8 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernands, L. P 

F french, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Mrs G E M. 

Fisk, Miss N. B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr E. H. 


Flanders, Mrs H 
Fiashman, Thomas Charles 
1 Jemina, Sister Mary 
Fimt, Dr E, 

Fogher, Rev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 


Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Foulkes, R. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 

Frances, Stster Jane (also bar ) 
Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. H, 

Fraser, Roh rt Thomson 
Frohlich Mr J E 

Fyson, Hugh 

Gatrola, Rai Bahadur Pandit lara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 


Gandhy, Mr. Pestonji Jamsetj) 
Garthwaite, Liston 

Gass, Rev. J. 

Gaskell, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Kleanor 


Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 

Ghose, Babu J. N. . 
Ghose, 8S. K 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 

Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J. 

Glanville, Miss R. E. (also bar) 
Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolia 
Goodbody, Mrs. 
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Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur, Mai- 


lapur, Bellary 
Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowurdhandas, Chatrabhu} 
Govind Lal, Lala 
Grant, Lieut -Colenel John Weymi:s 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Grant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Dr Lilian Wemyss (also bar ) 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William Davti 
Greany, Peter Mawa 
Greenway Mr A L 


Greenwood, D, A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albcrt Edward Picrre 
Ratliford, The Rev. Beary 
Gambley, Mr Douglas 

Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 
Gyi, U Maung 

Haaf, Rev E A 

Hadji, Dr D A 


Hadow, Rev Frank Burneaz 
Haiyati Malik 
Hanrahan, W. G 


Harding, Miss 0. 
Harper, The Rev \ FE 
Harris, Miss 4 M. 
Harris, 4 R 

Harris, Dr B. 

Harris, Miss § 


Harrison, Mrs. M F 

Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Harvev, Miss Minnie huzvbeth 
Harvey The Rev A J 


Haworth, Licut.-Col Sir Ticnel Berseley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 

Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness, A G 

Hedinger, Charles George 

Henry, Sister k, 

Hickman, Mrs, Agnes 


Hicks, Rev G EK 
Higginbottom Mrs k C 
Higyins, Andrew rant 
Hill, Ehott 


Hodge, Rev J Z 
Hoff, Sister W. J. K 
Hoffman, The Rev. Father Joho § J 


Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Ropc 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 

Holdforth, Miss E J 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (bar) 
Hollingberry, Mrs P 


Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, BR. 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Heary 3tan Jisb 
Hopkyos, Mrs, E. 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodor. 
Htin Kyaw, Mung 

Haghes, Frank Joha 


Hughes, Miss Lizbeth Bell 
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Hunt, Major E H 
Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutchings, Miss Emily 


‘brahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
‘hsan Ali 

‘nglis, Mrs. Ellen 

teland, The Rev, W. F. 

-yer, Subharayappa Rama 


fackson, Mrs Emma 
Jackson, Mrs. K. 
Jaijee Bai (Mrs Petit) 
James, Mrs. Rewati 
Jamna Prasad 

Jervis Mrs Edith 


Jesson, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, 
Jivanandan 
Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 


John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 


Johnstone, Mrs Edith Alma 
Johnatone, Mrs Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs ¥ RB 

Jones, Rev. D £ 

Jones, The Rev. John Petr 


Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev John Tengwern 
Jones Mrs. A, V 


Joshee D I 
Toshi Rai Bahadur kK D 
Joshi, Natayan Malhar 


Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Lal, 
Joti Ram 


Joyce, Mrs E.L 
Judd C R 
Jugaides, M 


Tung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Swala Prasad, Mrs 
Kaji Hiralal Lallubhai 


Kilubava, Azam Kesarkhas 
Kanoo, Yasuf 

Kanga, Mrs 

Kapadia,M Kk 

Kapa lia, Miss Motibal 
Karanjia, Mr B N 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishnabal 


Telly, Claude Cyril 

Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V N , lhe Rev 
«er, Thomas 

Khatoliena Sailo 


Khan, Hon Lieat Nawab Jamshcd Alt 
Khan, Mrs 

Khan Mrs Gracie 

Kharshedji, Mias SN, 


Khujoorina, Nadirshab Nowrojee 
Kidar Nath, Lala 
Kidar Nath 


King, Miss Elsie 
King, Rev Dr R. A 
RKiag, Robert Stewart (also bar) 


Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinatt: also bar) 
Kitchin, Mrs. M, 

xoight, H W 

Knollys, Lieut -Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Kuox, Major Robert Welland 
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Kothari, 8 P. 

Kreyer, Lieut.-Colone, 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Bahadur Kottay: 

Krishnaswami Ayyar Diwan Bahadur A 

Krishnaswami Chetty, MR Ry C V 

Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs © 

Kugler, Miss Anna Sara! (also bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U Po 

Lajja Ram 

Lal, Miss Grace Sohan 

Lala Jai Deva. 

Lamb, Dr J. 

Lambourn, G. E 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Frederick James 

Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborns 

Latham, Miss J. L 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Runic 

Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 

Lear, A. M. 

Lealie Leycester Hudson 

Levi, Miss 8S E 

Lilawati, Miss 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ell zal eth 

Lloyd, Mrs E M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Varic 

Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi Khan Bahadur Bikhir Vuhi ud Din Khan 

Longhurst, Miss H G 

Lorimer, Mrs 

Lovrain, Rev J H 

Low, sir Charles binest 

Luce, Miss L E 

Luce, Mrs Tu Tee 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 

Lund, George 

MacAlister, The Rev. G 

MacArthur, Moss V E 

MacFarlane, Miss E. M 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

MacKenna, Lady Esther F'orence 

MacKinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 

MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 

MacMarquis, J 

MacNan, Mrre. M. 

Macknee, H. (, 

Macaulay, Mics Dliza Jane, Ahmedabad 

Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also bar) 

Macphail, The Rev James Mrry 

Macrae, The Rev, Alexander 


Frederick Ausu,t 
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Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasyi 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Ralph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddalore 
Madeley, Mrs. E, M. 

Mahommed Allanur khan 
Malden, J. W. 

Mankar, K §, 

Manuba1 Bapat, Mrs 

“Maracan, Esmail Kadir 

Margarct Mary, Sister 

Marker, Mrs 4Arabai Ardashir 
Marler, The Rev. I'rederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 

Wary, Sister Eleanor 

Marzban, Phirozshah Jehangir, J p 
Masanl, Rustam Peston}! 

Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 

McCarthy, Lady 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 

McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, MissS L, 

McGuire, Hugh Wiliam 
Wellwrick, Leslie 

Mckee, Rev Wilham John 
McKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
VicMaster, Dr Elizabeth, M D 
McNeil, Miss W H 

Vead, Rev. Ceci] Silas 

VMederlet, Rev Father kh 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, M B.E. 

Weht., Khan Saheb M.N, 

Mehta, Vaikuntral Lallubha1 
Menesse, N H 

Meyer L 

Mull, Miss © R 

Miller, Capt I. G 

Vinkar, Narayanrao \ eshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri singh 

Witch: son, Miss 

Vitra Mrs Dora 

Modi, D. N. 

Mobammed \Mhan 

Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 

Moore, Mother T : 
Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 
Moore, Miss Kleanor Lowa 
VWoorehouse, Rev. H, A D 
Morrivon, Miss M. H 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mott, J, 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Conjeevaram Manicham 
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Mugaseth, Dr. K.D. 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K, 
Mukharji, Babu Jogendra Natb 
Mukerji, Babu Hari Mohan 

Mukerji, Rai Sahib A. K, 

Muller, Miss Jenny 

Murphy, Edwin Joseph 

Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Miss J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasi Mukh! 

Naimullah, Mohamed 

Nand Lal 

Naoum Abbo * 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narain, Har 

Narayan Canaji Rao Rao Saheb 
Narayanjee Laljee 

Narayanaswami Chetty, D.B.G, 
Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekji Kharsed}j! 
Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

Nasralla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N. F. 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu 
Neill, Rev. C. 

Newman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Nicholson, Rev. 

Noble, Dr, W. A. 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

Noyes, Mrs, V, M, E, 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O’Brien, Lieut.-Colone} Edvard 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 

Ogilvie, Miss L, 

O*Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Emest 


Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mra. Amy 


O’Sullivan, Miss E. 

Outram, The Rev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. 

Owen, Major Robert James 

Owens, Miss Bertha 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 

Palin, Lieut.-Col. Randle Harry 

Parehure, Mrs. Umabai. 

Park, The Rev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Misa) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. BR. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 

Pateh, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoiji Dorabji, 0.1.2. 
atel, K. G. 


Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 

Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. R. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penu, The Rev. W. OC. 

Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Pha Htaw, Mrs Ma Ma Prue 
Phadke, V. E. 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret (also Bar) 
Phelps, The Revd, A. C. 
Phelpa, Mra, Maude Marton 


Philip, Mrs. A. J. 


Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 

Piggott, Miss R 

Piggott, C W. O'M. 

Pillay, Chinnappa Singaravaul 
Pim, Mrs. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. I, 


' Pinto, Miss Preciosa 


Pitamberdas, Laxmidas 


| Pittar, D. A. 


Plowden, Lt.-Col. Trevor Chich:le 
Pollete- Roberts, Miss Ad: laide 


' Pope, Mrs Judith Chevallier 


Popen, Sister Liban Victoria 
Porter, Miss 15 

Posnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prabhu, Anantrao Raghnnath 
Prahraj, Gopal Chandra 
Prance, Miss G. 


| Prasad, Capt. Tulsi, of Nepal 


Prasad, Ishwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev. Eustace Puckineon, 
Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Anstire 
Provost, Father F. 

Pugh, Mrs. E E. 


Purshotamdas Thakurdas 

Rahim, Abdul, Pirzada Saiyid Sardar 
Rahman, Mrs Z. A. 

Rahmat Bibi 

Rai. Rabu Ram Kinkar 

Raj Narayan, Rai Bahadur. 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Rajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Laja Kanshi 

Ram, Rai Bahadur Raizada 
Ramaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 
Ramanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, M.B,¥. 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
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Rargaswami Brahuspatlu, Dr 
Banjit Singh 
Raphael, Raphael Abraham 


Rattan Chand 
Ratanoji Dinshah Dalal 
Rattansi Mulji 


Raushan Lal 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 

Ray, Harendra Nath 

Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 

Rebello, F AC. 

Reed, Ladv 

Reid, The Rev James Potter 

Reese, Lhe Rey. Thomas Willoughby (also Bar 
Richards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 

Rieu, Rov. Father Peter John 

Rivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts Major Charles Stuart Damilton 
Roberts, Mrs H, 

Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J, W 

Jtobertson, Miss M. 

Robilliard, H 

Robinson, Lieut,-Colonel Wiliam Henry Banner 


Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril EK. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcourt 

Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 

Rohade, Mrs. Janabai 


Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 

Rose, Miss Maude 

Ross, F, W. 

Rukhmabal, Dr. Miss (also Bar) 
Rulach, Rev Qeorge Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Kustom)i Faridoonji 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs Bapsy 

Sackett, Mrs. BE, 

Sadiq, Shams-ud-din 

Sadlier A. W Woodward 

Sage, Miss M D. 

Nahai, Rao (also Bar), 

Sahan Ram Kali 

Sahay, Lala Deonath 

Sahervala, Khan Sahib Ismaiji Abdul Hussaa 
Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 

Samuels, Joseph 

Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 
Schultze, The Bev, Frederick Volkomor Paul 
Scott, Dr. D M. (also Bar), 
Scytland, Lieut.-Colonel David Wilsor 
Sen, Dr, P. C.. 

Sethna, Dr K. 8. 

Shah Babu Lal Behar’ 

Shah, Mchamed Kama 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 


Shah, Reverend Ahmad 

Shamnath, Rai Bahadur (albo Bar). 
Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 
Sharpe, Miss P, E. 
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Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 

Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Shroff, Dr. E. D. 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancontre 

Shyam Rikb, Raja Francis Xavier 

Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur. 

viddens, Mrs 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenbrooke 

Simkins, Charles Wylkins 

Simon, Miss M, 

Simonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs, 

Sinclair, Reginald Leshy 

Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 

Singh, Apji Dhul 

Singh, Babu Kesho 

Singh, Babu Ramdhari 

Singh, Bhai Ganga 

Singh, Bhai Lehua 

Siagh, Bhai Takhut 

Singh, Makkhan 

Silgh, Kev, P L. 

3iugh, Jai Bahadur Sundar 

Sungh, Kukhmina 

Singh; Risaldar Myor, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, G. Sher 

Singh, Soban 

Sinzhe, Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev Frederick Wiiliam Ambery 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabcl 

Smith, Miss Jessie Ldith 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Somervell, T W 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr James 

Sorabjt, Miss § 

Spencer, Lady E M. 

Spurgin, Mrs. krancis Clare 

Sri Kam Kunwar 

Stanley, Mrs. 8, A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs, Grace 

Stevens, MissL K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 

Stewart, Miss KH. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lihan Dorothea 

Stewart, Thomas 

Stallwell, Dr. (Miss) Effie, M.D. 

St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 

St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Stuart, Dr. (Missa) Gertrude 

Subbu Lakshmi Ammal, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. 
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Sundar Singh Saidar, Sardar Bahadur, 


Sultan Ahmed hhan 

Sunder Lal 

Sundrabai, Bai 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 
Swami Shyamananda 

Swift, Miss Eva 

Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, R.C. JI, 

Swics, Miss Emily Constan:e 

Symes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Tahairulnessa Chandhuran 
Jalcherkur, Mr. M.(. A. 
Talyarkhan, Mrs, M. 

laleyarknan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Mahh 

Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ranichandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. 8. K. 

Tair, Mrs 

Taylor, Kev. Alfied Prideaux (also Bar) 
Taylor, Mrs. Hlorence Pridcata 
Ta\lor, Mrs Marine Louise 

laylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Po 

Tha, Maung Shwe 

Thein, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss (also Bar) 
Thimma\ja, Mr Kk § 
Tmruvenkata Achirlyar, Mrs Sita 


Thomas, Miss Tranccs Lhizabeth 
Thowas, Mra, Mabel tox 
Thomas, Samue! Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs, Alice 
Thompson, R. C 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thungamma, Miss Bolar 

Tilak, H Vishwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, MR Ry M A P. 
Tomkins, Sir Lionel Lintou 
Tonkinson, Mrs Edith 


Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Umabai, Mrs, P, 

Umar Khan, Maltk Zorawar Khan 

Usman Sahib Bahadur, Ahin Bahadur 
Muhammad 
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Vail, © LT 

Vajitdar, Mrs. Hormusji Mant chi 
Vale, Mra K, 

Valentine, Capt C. R. 

Vardon, A C 

Varm3, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vijayaraghave Acharyar 
Visvesvarava, Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur Geo. sc Thomas 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Mrs, B, 

Walavatullah, Khan Bahadur Iafiz Muhammad 
W alewalker, P, Baburao 

Walford, Miss Zoe 

Waller, krederick Chighton 
Walters, Miss W. I 

Walton Mrs Julia 

Ward, Mr, W A P, 

Warhurst, Capt A E 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 

Wares, Donald Horne 
Webb-Ware, Mrs, Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western Mics Mary Priscilla 
Weth, Mrs Rosa 


White, Miss J, 

While, Mrs A ME W 
Wiluman, Miss Klizaveth Anole 
Wilkingon Mra A. 

Walhams, David Phillips 
Willis, irs Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss 5, 


Wilson, lranus Heory 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 
Wince, Miss Jane 

Wise nan, Capt Charles Sheri fle 
Wiser, Mrs C V 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 

Wool. The Rev, A. 

Wright, Mrs, B ° 

Wylie, Mise Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs, Ada 

cn Singh 

Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr, M Y. 


India and the War 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tue aunouncement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible 
lor the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which 
was Increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the followmg — 


Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, 
129th Baluchis—On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound 
ed, and the other gun put out of action ov 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, 
wounded, remamed working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment hud 
been killed 

Naick Darwan Sing Negi, 1 39th Garhwal 
Rifles—tLor great gallantry on the night ot 
the 23rd 24th November 1914 near Festubert 
France, when the Rigiment was engaged in re 
tahing and clearing the enemy out of our tron 
ches and, although wounded in two places 1 
the head, and also iu the arm, being one of thr 
firs. to push round cach succecssive traverse, 1 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest rapge 

Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast 
55th Cohe’s Kitles—hor most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at \Lpres on 26th 
April 191.0, when he ied his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and aftcr 
wards collected various parties of the Kegi 
ment (whcn no British Ofbeers were leit) and 
Kept them undcr bis command until the rctire 
mcot was ordeted Jamadar Mir Dast sub 
quently on this day display;d remarkable 
courage in hiulpmg to ewry cight British and 
Indian Olhiecrs into satety, whilst exposed to 
Very heavy tir 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gui kba Riflce. 
For most conspicuous bravery durmg opcrations 
against the Gcrman trenches south of Mauquis 
Bart When him cl! wounded, on the 25th Sept 
ember 191lo he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the Zod Leiccstershire Regwnent bchind the 
first linc Gourmen trench, and though urged by 
the British soldicrto save himsclt me remaaned 
With him all day and mght In thu carly morn 
ing of the 20th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
Teturncd and brought in two wounded Gurhhas 
One after thc other He thin went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldicr and brought 
him in also, carrymg him most of the way 
and bcing at most points under the cnemy s fire 


Havildar (then Lance Naick) Lala, 
4lst Dogras —Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had aiready bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who 
was lying in thu open sevcrely woundid ‘The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
In that direction, but Lunce-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with bim on his backat once, When 


though himself yf, 


this wag not permitted, he stripped off his own 
clothing to Keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant He set a magni- 
ficent example of vcowage and devotion to 
his officers 


Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopa! Infantry — 
or most conspicuous bravery and dcvotion to 
dutv in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open Sepoy Uhatta Sigh bound up tho 
officer s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, buing exposed Ii the time 
to virv hcavy niffe fire lor five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shiclding him with his own body on thc exposed 
sidc He then under cover of darkness went back 
for assistance aud brought the other into safety 


Naick Shabamad Khan 8%th Punjabis —For 
most conspicuous bravery He was in charge of 4 
machine gun section in an exposed povition mn 
front of and covering a gapin our newline with 
in 156 yards of the enemys entrenched posi 
tion He beat off three counter attacks and 
worked his gun single handed siter all his men, 
except two belt fillers, had become casualties 
lor vhree hours he held the gap under very 
hcavy fire while 16 was beimg made secure 
When his gun was knccked out by hostile 
fue he and his two belt fillers held their 
zround with rifles till ordered to withdraw 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought bach his gun, ammunition, and ono 
severely wounded man unable to walk Fin- 
ally, he himselt returned and removed al fre- 
maiming arms and equipnient except two shovels 
But for his great gallantry and dctermination our 
line must have been penetrat.d by the enemy 


Lance Dafedar Govind Singh 23th Cavalry 
—lor most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice voluntcering tocairvy messages 
between the regiment and brizade head 
quarters,a distance o1 L& milis over Op n ground 
which was under the obstrvation and heavy fre 
ot thuencemy He suce «ded each time in deli 
viring his miwussaze although on cach occa 107 


“his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 


finish tbe journey on foot 


Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,-3rdGurkha 
Rifes —For conspicuous bravery and resource 
in action under advcr e conditions and utter 
“ontempt ot danger duringran attack He with 
a tuw other men succeeded, undcr intense fire, 
in erceping forward with a Lewis gun 1. order 
to cngage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action 
No 1 of the Lewis gun partv opened fire and was 
shot immediatels Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dcad man 
olf the gun, and In spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the cnemy machine gun crew. 
Then switcning his fire on the enemy bomber 
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and rifiumen in front of him, he silenced their 
tire. Ife kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magoificent work durmg the remainder of the 
day and when a_ withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire untilthe enemy was 
close to him. He djsplayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devution to duty. 


Ressaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Laacors 
attached 29th Lancers —For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samariveh Village On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hil on the Iecft front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hitl when capturmg one 
of the machine guns single handed, but all the 
machine guos and infantry had surrendered 


Passport Regulations. 


to him b°fore he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
30th Garhwal Rifles—For most conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1915 at Neuve pelle 
Duriog an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender, He was killed during this en 
gigement, 


Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis —For 
devotion and bravery ‘“‘quite beyond all 
praise’ in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the cheat 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when al! the 
havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his fect, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on puinting out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three honrs 
continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.—British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are tssucd only 
to —(1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British protected pergoxs. 

2 The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 
country requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellcrs are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation Mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Indian Marine Service travelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on penned entitled passages need not have 

8 
$ Pastoits are not required for journcys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma, nor are passports required for adr 
pent residents of Ceylon or India, being British 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States orthe 8traits Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward (The term “permanent 
resident”? actually means persons born and 
domiciled in India) 


4 In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other ngs, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filed in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magis 
trate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Pubic resident in India Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any rict Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 


post from the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Rs 6 in cash should 
be forwarded with the application form Fees 
arc not accepted in stamps or by cheque 


5 The application form when filled in should 
elther be posted with the photographs and fec 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay an applicant who forwards his 
application for a passport through the post 
may call at the Pa sport Office at Bombay to 
take personal dulivery of it, but if 1t1s desired 
that the passport should be sent to him through 
the post it will be sent to the local officer of the 
town 1n Which the applicant resides who will 
hand over the passport to the applicant person 
ally and take a reccipt for it 


6 The Passport Office in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat Tue office is open from 
ll am to 4 pm daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 1 pm and on Sundays and 
public holidays 


7 AS a passport is valid for five years, there 
# no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inoonvenience will be avotd- 
ed by early application A notice of at least 
four days should be given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at least two days for 
an endorsement, renewal or visa, The Passport 
Officer cannot issue passports outside office 
hours and as the preparations of a passport 


takes time, applicants who postpone application 
to the last moment do 80 at thelr risk, 


Passport Regulations. 


Iraq. 

8 Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Marine Service 
in uniform and bona fide Mubammadan piigrims 
(Ha) or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes 
do not require passports for their journey 
to Iraq If such pilgrims desire to continue 
their journey to Persia for the purpose of 
pilgrimage they must obtain a Persian Consular 
visa in India ll other travellers must be in 
possession of national passports and visas for 
Traq In the absence of Iraq Consular Officers in 
Tadia, visas for Iraq are granted by Passport 
Imuing Authorities in India on bchilf of the 
Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds—Ordinary, valid for all entries into Traq 
during a period of twelve months, and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq 
The fee €r these visas 18 the same as for British 
visas—tde paragraph 17 below Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement 


Except in the case of bona fide tourists, busi 
ness representatives and employees of well estab 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government The Passport Offices 
will, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, ii the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authonties 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis 
tration all persons are required to obtain 4 
‘ permis de sejour’ from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq Travellers 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure 


Egypt 
9 In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Eeypt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India on behalf 
of the Egyptian Government The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British y1sas—tde 
paragraph 17 below 


The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules which regulate the admission of foreigners 
into Egypt Generally except in the case ot 
British Government officials, bona ftde tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot be granted whether for 
permanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Kgyptian Government 
In applying for visas for Egypt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egyptian Government 
which can be obtained from the Passport Office 
at Bombay, should be filled in In addition 
an applicant, for a visa should supply in writing, 
full particulars as regard the nature of his 
business in Egypt, the reasons forthe journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he possesses. 

No transit visa for 
Unless Kgypt is necessarily on the route which 


Egypt can be given, 
| quires a 
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the traveller must follow to reach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which he can reach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian tcrritory 

Holders of the new form Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Lgypt 

10 Restrctions also exist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire, and to certain 
foreign countris Among these may be men 
tioned Austraha, Canada Mexico, Mahommerah 
and Abadan New Zealand, Palestine, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, South West 
Atrica and the United States of America The 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians De- 
tailed particulars with respect to each country 
will be supphed on application 


Foreign Countries 


11 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland Iceland, Italv, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, Portugal, 
Sarro Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Czechoslo 
vakia provided the names of these countnies 
are entered on the passport by a British Pass 
port issuing authority 


Renewal. 

12 A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and 13 renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from the date 
of expiry of its validity, at the option 
of the holder but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue On eapuiration of this period, or, 
1f at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel te 
countries for which fresh visas are required a 
new passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above The 
fee for renewals 1s Rs 2 for each vear or portion 
of a year, for which the passport 13 renewed 


Endorsements 


13 A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of the passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries, 
Fresh endorsements may however be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries Pasa- 
ports endorsed as valid for the Bntish Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protcction or mandate, not how- 
ever including Palestine and Iraq, for which 
countries the passport must ‘be specificall) en- 
dorsed A fec of Re 1 1s payable for an en- 
dorsements for a foreign country made on a 
British passports issued bya British authority 
out~ide India, but no fee is payable for any 
endorsement on & passport issued in India, and 
afee of Re 18018 payable for an additional 
entorstment for Palestme on all British 
passports 


Marriage 


4 lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
fresh passport. 


14 
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15 In the case of a jyolnt passport issued in 
favour of a husband and wife, the latter cannot 
travel alone on 1t but should take out a fresh 
passport surrendenng the joint passport for 
eancellation of her name from 1t 


B —Foreigners. 


16 Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country or to or through any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a British 
visa on their passports The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a Bnitish 
visa for travelling to the United Kingdom The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and imformation on this point can 
be obtained from the Passport Officer Lhe 
concession does not apply to India 


Austria Belmum, Denmark, Trance, Ger- 
many Holland Iceland Italy lLaiechtensteim, 
Luxemburg Norway Portugal Sarro, Spain, 
Sweden Switzerland and Czechoslovakia 


17. Foreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territories for 


Foreign Consulates in Bombay. 


which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain passports from their consular represen- 
tatives and should then present them to the 
Passport Officer for visa together with a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey British 
visas are of two kinds, tv , the Non-transit and 
Transit The fees for these are Rs 700 and 
Re 1-0-0, respectively, except in the case of 
nationals of States which levy higher fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be apphed 


18 Other foreigners should apply for Identity 
certificates through the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside in 
the mofussil through the Distnct Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing Smal 
duplicate copies of the applicants photograph 
should accompany the application The fee 
for an Identity Certificate is Rs 1-8 0 


19 The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtamed a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authoritv outside India for a destinatiéh which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
does im need a further visa from the authorities 
in India 


20 Copies of this notice can be had free of 
charge on application 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 


Afghanistan —Amirs Bungalow, Walkeshwar Road Malabar Hiil 
Austria —C/o E Stellaand Co Taj Building Wallace Street Fort 


Belgium —17, Cuffe Parade Colaba 


Brazil —Asian Building Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 
China—Homelands 1 Central Road (Colaba 


Cuba —Jer Mahal Dhobi Talao 


Czecho Slovakia —Khatau Mansion Ist Floor No 17 Cooperage Road Tort 
Denmar? —™ o Lloyds Bank Itd Bomb1y 
Finland —Alce Building, Homby Road, Fort 


Friunce—17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 


Germany,—Narandas Building, Sprott Road Ballard Estate 


Greece —25, Waudby Road 


Italy —No 9 Cuffe Parade Colaba Bombay 
Japan —Sukhadwala Building, 192, Hornby Road, Fort 


Jaxumberg--17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba. 
Netherlands —204, Hornby Road, Fort 


Nicaragua —Alice Binldmg Hornby Road, Fort, 
Norway —Alice Building Hornby Road, Fort 
Persia —“ Seaside,” 147, Sassoon Dock Road, Middle Colaba 


Portugal —23, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 


Stam —C/o Wallace and Company, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain —Patropolis Building, Colaba Road 

Sweden —Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 

Suntzeriand —Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. 

Unsted States of America —Jehangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road Fort 
Latova.—F orbes Building, Home Street, Fort 

Roumania —19, Chowpatty, near B B AC YT, Level Crossing 


Uruguay — Do do. 
Turkey.-Afghan Consulate, Bombay. 


Sh 
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States having Consnplates in Caleutfa but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republic -—8, Esplanade East, 


Boliwa —TIagore House, 27, Park Lane, 


Chile —17, Paul Mansion, Suite No 12, 


Panama —9, Esplanade Mansions 
Peru —29, Palic Court, 1, Kyd St 


Suite No 12 


Bishop Lefroy Road 


Salvador —Mes rs Bird & Co, Chartered Bank Buildings 
Venezuela —C/o Messrs Becker Cray & Co,, Hong-hong Bank House, 2, Fairlie Place. 


N. B.--There are at present no Consuls for Costa Rica, Liberia and Mexico at Calcutta. The 
Consulate fo: Guafumala has been abolished. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Chart r 
in June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as et outin the Charter) are to be a School 
ot Orrental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
und African peoples, Ancient and Modern, 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, and 
Customs of those peoples, especiully with 4 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, hiving regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ord nation of the work of the Schoo! with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
i0 its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools 


The School possesscs noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Inastitu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912 ‘Thesum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Pariia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although | 
they are in the heart of the City. Lhe School 


provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are sposen, as it is the aim of the Schoolto 
provide as tar as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curnmculum.,. 


Courses on the History, Religions. and 
Customs of Oriental and rene counties orn 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
Ihere 1s a whole time Reader in Phonetics, the 
classe, for which are numerically larger than im 
any other subject It is intended to record 


fully in phonetic symbols all the lancuages ta 
at the school oe ners 


Owing to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a Rew sub department under Mr. 
Lloyd James has been opened for the teaching 
of and research into African Linguistics 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are mace 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. Vurious Scholarships are given. 


Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, @.c.s.1 
Dtrector, Professor Sir E Denigon Ross, CLE , 
PhD Secretary, J H Lindsay, ma, 


Teaching Staff. 


Name. Subjects, Status, 

Ethe! O Ashton .. Swahili , «Lecturer, 

3 WT W. Bailey, Ma, .. Iranian Studic3 7 ay 

>, T. Grahame Bailey, MA, B.D., D LITT. . Hindustan: (Urdu & If nd) ». Reader, 
G. P. Bargery . Hausa ia .. Lecture-, 

3. L.D. Barnett, Ma, D. LITT. .» Indian History and Simshnt .. a 

2, C O. Blagden, M.A, D. LITT. .» Malaya .. Reader, 
R, T. Butlin, B.A. ar : . Phonetics .. Lecturar, 
G. H. Darah Khan, A... te : . Persian a c a se ” 

8. Caroline A. Rhys Davids, MA, D. LITT. .. Buddhist History and Literature 


ad 
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TEACHING STA FF—(contd.) 


Name. 


8. C. C. Davies, Ph.D. es “ ee 
5, H. H. Dodwell, m.a. es a a" 


2. E. Dora Edwards, ¥.4., D, Litt. es 
3. D. i. Evans, B.A. ee ns ae 
3. S.G. Vesey FitzGerald, M.A... a 
i H.A.R. Gibb, M.A. ee ae ae 


Sheykh M. M. Gomaa, B.A. - 
W.A. Hertz, 0.8.1. = oe a 
Beatrice Honikman, M.A. a 


qa, E. Ties, 0.B.E., M.A. Ld ee ee 


Subjects. 
Indian History .. ea 
History ee ee se 
Chinese .. oe sis 
Hindustani ae Be 


- Indian Law - ae 


Arabic ae aia oe 
- Arabic a 
Burmese... ove 


Status, 


+. Lecturer, 
» « Professor. 
.. Reader, 
.. Lecturer. 
.»Profess r 
.» Lecturer 


-+ African Phonetics & Linguistics. huiaant 


Arabic 


-- Japanese 


- Hindustani (Urdu & indi) 


- Marathi .. : ss 


Phonetics . e ee se 


Commander N. EK. Isemonger, B.N. (retired) 

Sir Heenan Johnston, K.C.M.G.. C.B.E, M.A., Chinese 
3.G.Kanhere.. ee ne 

G, E. Leeson ba “e 

A. Lloyd-James, w.A. .. oe 

Y. Minorsky 


H. J. Melzian, Ph.D. - 
W. Sutton Page, 0.B.E., B.A., B.D, 
C. 8. K. Pathy, M.A., D-es-L, .. 
M. D, Ratnasuriya, Ph.D. 

F. J. Richards, M.A. on ee 
Ali Riza Bey as “ce . 
Sir E. Denison Ross, aes 
C. A. Rylands, B.A. 

W, Stede, ph.D. .. 

Yumin Tao - or 

3. Topahan 

A.5S. Tritton, D. Litt. 

A. N. Tucker, M.A., Ph.D. 

t. L. Turner, M.C., M.a. .. 

Ida C. Ward, B. Litt. he 
I. Warteki, B.a. .. as as 
S. Yoshitake aa we as 
Kadry Zafir, M.A, ‘s és 


post 
a 


Go wm Go bo 
* «6 8 


. Persian 
. African Phonetics and Linguistics. is 


Bengali... ae a 
Tamil and Telugu.. 


. Sinhalese ; 
- Indian Archxology 


Turkish .. ae 
Persian saa 


- Sanskrit 


_ Arabic es - + 


reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 


6. Akad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 
; wisity Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (D'rect>r). 


y Profemor of Sanskrit and Appoiwted Teacher. 






Pali and Sanskrit... 
Chinese .. oe wit 
, Armenian and Turkish 

, Arabic és 5 i 


Lecturer. 
-- Lecturer. 


. .Professor. 


»- Lecturer, 

ee 99 

ee Reader. 
.. Lecturer. 


.» Reader. 
.. Lecturer. 

39 
..Hon.Lecturer 
.. Lecturer. 

.. Professor 
.. Lecturer, 


oF 


. African Phonetics and inca a 
, Sanskrit .. ee as 
. African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer, 
, Modern Hebrew .. oe 
_ Japanese and Mongolian .. 


Dniversity Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 
University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

Reeognised Teacher in the University of London. 
University Profeasor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher. 
University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 


.. Professor 


#¢ + F ) 
oe 
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‘The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as. 
yet yield a miere fraction of what they could 
were they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan | 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably | 
within the fast 50 years concurrently with 
{mprovemient in the miethods of transport 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con 
vinced of their value Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines these eo eer pa 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop 
ment of Indian fisheries AS In Japan, It 


appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 


uplift and education of the fishng community 


and in the troduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus and methods 


The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras which In 1905 mitiated an 
investigation of the mdustry both marine 
and fresh water appointing Sir F A Nicholson 
to supervise operations Bengal followed suit 
in 1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal and Bthar and Orissa Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province has cotfiparatively 
small fresh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it happens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with geod 
harbours and the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry Fisheries 
there were a subject of Government solicitude 
for five years after the war but they finally 
ceased to receive any attention after the aboli- 
tion in 1924 of the short lived Department of 
Industries to which this subject was aHotted. 


Madras 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is' 
margined by a shallow water area within the 
100 fathom lime of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of fishable water lies idle and unproduc | 
tive The surf swept East coast 1s singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjyam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkable catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men ate and the preduce of their hest 
efforts meagre what it would be 
if better and larger beats were available and 
jon The West coast is more favoured 

om September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to t even dugout canoes 
to fish daily No ty is found in beachin g 
canoes and boats owghout this season 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
in 1927 28, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502 ‘The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cydsum or 
Scomberomorous), Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro- 
mateus) several large species of Horse Mackerel 


(Caranz) Jew (Scvaentdae), Whiting 
(Selago) Thread-fins (Polynemus), Sardines 


(Clupea)and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 


inferior quahty such as Sardme (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber) Cat fish (Arius), Ribbon 
fish (Trichiurus), Goggles (Caranz crumen- 
opthalmus) and Silver belles (Zquula and Cazza) 
take precedence of the former Sardme and 
Mackerel over shadow ail others So greatly 
In excess of 100d requirements are the catches 
of sardines that everv year large quantaties 
are turned into olland manure Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line 1s little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres the material is largely cured for export. 


The Madras De ment of Fisheries.— 
As Government attention-has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a er staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now pail bec position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces ‘The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 

lans of Sir F, A Nicholson, who from 1905 ta 
918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
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him In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate existing conditions and future 
potentialities, im 1907 a@ permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was bemg administered by Mr James 
Hornell } LS, as Director and, 18 now con 
trolled by his successor Dr B Sundara Raj 
M.A, PhD The activities of the Depart 
ment have greatly expanded since 1ts mception 
A Committee constituted by Government to 
enquire mto the working of the Department 
and make recommendations for 1ts future 
development have just published their report 
mm two volumes The Evidence collected by 
the Committee 1s an octavo volume of 431 pages 
and the Report of the Committee 1s another 
similar volume of 264 pages The Report is a 
remarkable production which summarises the 
alms and achievements of the Department 
during the last quarter of a century and contains 
detailed proposals for the expansion of the 
Department activities in different directions 
The whole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus as 1 result of the report of 
this Committee The Committee have em 
phasised the true purpose and aim ofa technical 
Department of Fishenes to be essentially 
the material amelioration of the lot of 
the sea gomg fishermen The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and canning manufacture of oil and 
guano and safe guarding of Government rev enue 
Remarkably successful as they were under the 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson thes 
seemed somewhit to obscure what should be 
the primary object and poluy of the Depart 
ment Technological! improvements In curing 
and canning and allied mdustries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches 
Socio-economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however necessary and important in view of 
the caste system of India could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman 
The Committee have therefore urged that efforts 
to umprove the professional knowledge of the 
sea going fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft and tackle which were imauzurated 
with the inquisition of the trawler in 1926 must 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart 
mental programme The higher staff now 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and beche-de mer 
fisheries (6) the Co operative and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing yirds 
(c) inland pisciculture (d) deep sea fishing 
(e) propaganda for rural prsciculture, and 
(f) biological investigations and fishery research 
rtain other officers have charge respectively 
of sections dealing with technological research 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Circars A special staff of officers tramed in 
co-operation have been appointed for intensive 
work among fishermen The muscellaneous 
institutions controlled by the Department 
consist of a small demionstration cannery 
a research station for curing canning and allied 
industries, a Fisheries Traming Institute at 
~~" for impartmg special training to 
s selected to teach m schools for fisher 
1 of which there were 43 with a total of 
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3,637 pupils in 1930 Allthe public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkar1 Department till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fishers Department 

lt 1s now possible to introduce the better 
methods of cure and mproved hygiene which 
the Department has been striimmg to popula 

rise in all the yards Due to the transfer of the 
vards the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub-Inspectors 

Petty \ard Officers and Peons) in almost 
every large fishing village on thc voust Besides 
the direct work of issuing salf for curing the 
Depirtment sets itselt to train these officers 
into expert advisers in curing methods and 
maiketing fish social workers tor the incalcu 

tion of thrift co operative ind progressive ideas 
ind new industries ind lastly 1s trained observers 
tor recording 1nd reporting on various biological 
questions connectcd with fish and fisheries and 
collecting statistics regarding the value and 
quintity of sea fish caught and landed Stats 

tics have been published since 1925 26 regularly 
every year in the bulletins 


The activities of the Department itt so varied 
and farreichmeg that it 1s difficult even to 
cthumerite them in tht spice availible much 
less to give detuls So fur its must notable 
Industriil successes have been the reform of 
Mminufacturing processcs in the fish oll tride 
the creation of 1 fish guino inlustry and the 
opening Of im oyster tim conducted under 
hygienic condition ‘Twenty tour volumes have 
becn Issued to date ani the twenty fifth volume 
In Press All this work his becn carmed on 
under serious hindmip tor wint of idequate 
staft an] equipm nt 


The educitioni] work o¢ the Depirtment 15 
bec ominz one of itS8 mo-t importint branches 
whether it be specially trimim. teichers for 
schools m fishing villizes or triininz men In 
the technology of curin, cinnme and on 
minufacture in (Oo operative propiginda and 
in the supply of zoologual spectm ns for the 
use of collcge clisses ind museums The last 
named his filled a lons fall wint and is contri 
buting miteriilly to the advancement of the 
study of Adolozy throughout Indi: ‘There is 
now no need to obtun speaamcns from BLurope 
is they can be hid from the Rese rch Assistant 
Lisheries Station Knunur Mudra, it mo lerate 
prices 


Fish Curing -—1ish curing is praictised 
extensively cverywhere on the Midras costs 
its present sucess is due priminly to Dr 
Kranads Dav who after an investigation during 
1869 71 of the fishcries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to fishtrmen of duty free 
salt for curing purposes within fcnced enclosures 
He advocated much else but the time was not 
ripe and the silt concesston was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government and from 18824 graduaily inoreas 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of the 
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salt to Government, At prescnt about 115 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein. The total receipts on the adminis- 
tration of these yards for the year 1930-31 
was Rs. 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
Rs. 2,85,913-12-4. 


Pearl and Chank Fisheries.—in the 
absence of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the chank fisheries prospered. An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 chanks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Rs. 17,860-8-8. 


The Inland Fisheries—The Inland Fish- 
eries Of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
thev are full of water: only when the streams 
shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or‘lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater part of the year, a glut 
for a few days. and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the ‘‘Mahseer.” (Cat-fishes 
and Hilsa. In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at AValanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami. obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
suratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful lrabit. Both the Gourami 
and Ktroplus are largely vegetarian in diet. 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larve of mosquitoes. These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction intc mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water; these antimalarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 


Marine Aquarium.—Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. 
The building was constructed under the auspices 
of the Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, and was thrown open to the public on 
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2ist October 1909. The Superintendent, 
Government Museum, had charge of the 
Aquarium for ten years till 1919 when it was 
transferred to the Department of Fisheries. 
Ever since its opening, being the first institution 
of its kind in Asia, it has been immensely 
popular with the Public. 


A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
with 21 feet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year. 


Deep Sea Fishing and Research.—The 
fisherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms, 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain— 


(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 


The department’s trawler ‘‘ Lady Goschen ” 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 10U fathoms from Point Calimere to 
Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. The Assistant Biologist and 
staff worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made‘by this systematic 
survey is that fish of better quality and in larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the case throughout the vear is 
yet to be ascertained. However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 


| will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 


and fish manure. 


Rural Pisciculture.—As a result of the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
he adapted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
Tural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for piscicultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond wtre stocked. 


Welfare Work.—<A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreaaing 
ainong them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1930-31 was 73. 
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The need for special cfforts to promote cag ates 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts in the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies. The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 
Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Palapatty on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of weaning 
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the fishermen gradually from the influence of 
middlemen capitalists. The Government sano- 
tioned a loan of Rs. 1,500 each to the two societies 
for purchasing boats, netsand other accessories 
for fishing purposes, They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success. 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opencd in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are famillarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam. They are given 

ractical instructions in fishing, a boat having 

n purchased for the purpose. In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Department. 
In other places schools were opened by the 
Department at the request of the fishermen. 
Local men are appointed as honorary managers 
of schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies prirmnarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters—rivere, creeks, jheels, 
and swamps,—to say nothing of paddy fields ana 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, asthe Hindu 
population arc free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south. 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
figh are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 percent. of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1°6 per cent. of the 
population is engaged in tishing and ita connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2:6 in the 
Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genions, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—im many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagte this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupec tlisha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning orvands far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
fivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohita ) and the katla (Catla 
eatla), mrigela (Cerri uan nelgetc); prawns and 
shrimps abound ev here. important | 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the. 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 

the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 

’ and the mulleta are the most esteem- 

ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most. 

apse xaere ate the flahes 
Polynemus, 

are as yet li exploited, the fishermen of 

where alone coastal fishing is of any 

having no sea craft save 

“Poliowing the inquiry besua in 106 by” 8 

54) 6 by Sir 
K, a Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
ira of the head of the Bay of 
was undertaken, the trawler Golden 


mango- 
tse. The sea-fisheries 


suitable for trawling and capable of pene 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memotrs of the Indian Museum, 
For various reason3, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interesta, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospecta of remunerative 
steam-trawling are now much mofe, steam 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one te 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served tho 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1928. Thereisno immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department. 
n Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 


Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activities than ip 
the case of Madras. Practically no coasta) 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead ns to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
In the absence of a great trawl industry whick 
alone might be able to call into existence fact 
tories devoted to the uplift of the genera) 
utilization of fish bye-vroducts, Apart 
from this, much can be done by ite 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajaus (fish contractors and 
middie men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it oo- 
operatively, This is nocessarily extremely slow 
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work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative Societies 
have been formed Their example is calculated 
to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda. 
The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous; and 
nothing but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
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buttons and in many cases pearis also are found 
in the mussels which the pear) dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. . The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
localindustry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries a'ready 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined princivally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning and in the deve- 
iopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye-producta. With this end im view the 
Director of Industrics administered the sub- 
ject of ‘“‘ Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govera- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates, Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and _ stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
is needed in the medisval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done in popularsing 
little known species of edible fish, euch as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent. of the total cateh but which 1s sa 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 Iba, for a rupes. 

Owing t) retrenchment the appointments of 
Fisherles officers have been abolished. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfte 
sole and sea-perches among which are inclu 
the valuable Jew-fishes (Sciena spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
Tee oes of Paces eae a porertull 
atgely exported from mbay even 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest ef Bom- 
bay fishing boata betweea 
Basaein and Surat, These 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
Se ee the sea for weeks 
together, In the season they fish principally 
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off the Kutch and Kathlawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their mala 
method of fishingis by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chiet 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrete 
and jew-fishes, The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
apon lincs stretched between upright posta. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagiri 
and Rajapur make use of anotherand lighter 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bonito seer 
(a large form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish. For 
the latter sporially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact which shows how large 
they run in size. 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
oo In the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such a3 soormai, shark, ravs 
and jew-fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen and is 
limited to a3 few months of the cold weather. 
The demand for oysters for edible purposes ts 
considerable, but although many -eed pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for these purposes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist in the 
River Indus, chiefly for the fish known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Rs, 20,009. 


In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl Osherles 
exist, one for the true pearl o » the other 
for the window-pane oyster. former is 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
in 1905 obtained the strvices on deputation 
of Mr. J, Hornell, formerly Director of ries 
in Madras, for the pu of examining the 
Marine potentialities af the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar, One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of peari-bearing 
window-pane oysters until then unknown ; 
of late heey these beds have produced 
annually from agen to Rs. alae in 

venue perhaps example we have 
in India of the profitable natere of ~ ~ ~~ 
ed scientific enaniry into ~~" ~ 
The Baroda Government, 
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enlightened luterest in the fishery developmenta 
have had two officers trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Departraent aud now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast. 
Experiments in canning are now in progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfreta. 
In 1910 Mr. W. H. Lucas, Collector of Salt 
Revenue, drew up a report onthe improvement 
of the sea fisherics in the Bombay Presidency. 
The main conclusions at which he arrived were 
that the Indian consumer is 80 co' servative 
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that new methods of curing, canning, etc., have 
no chance of succeeding without the help of 
patient demonstration by Government as an 
initial step towards the investment of Indian 
capital in a new enterprise, and that therefore 
the establishment of a Government demonstra- 
tion fishing statior at some large fishing centre 
on the Ratnagiri or Kanara coast may be found 
advisable after the results of the Madras Govern: 
ment fishing station have been studied. 

Recentiv Mr. H. T. Sorley, 1.08. carried outa 
fresh survey of tha fishing industry and his 
report i3 under publication. 


Burma. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
from Strait Settlements) was 34.5 lakhs in 
1980-31. The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burms 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the cnjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revenue.—The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some extent 
be gauged by the revenue it yields. The fisheries 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 43.85 
lakhs per annum during the last decennium) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth. The receipts 
declined to 2/3rds of this amount in the year 
1931-32 owing to trade and economic Uepression. 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers are classed as leaseable fisheries and are 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
bidders at public auction for penods varying 
from one to five years. The total number of 
leaseable fisheries in the province is 3,679 of 
which 1,687 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 
702 in Maubin—one of the five districts in that 
division. 


The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
islands, many of which have embankments 
raund the greater part of them along the north, 
east and west: in the hollows ot these islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment during 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma. 


Licenses for fishing in all open fisheries are 
issued annually to persons who pay the pres- 
cribed fees for the specified classes of fishing 
implements. ‘he greatest revenue from licenses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearling industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued. 


The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
baung, (3) Kathahmyim and (4) Kabalu. These 
are generally made into salt fish which fetch 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per vise. The creck and fresh 
water fish trom fisheries are generally ngakhu, 
ngayan and ngagyz. Most of them are sold 
fresh, but some arc converted into salt fish, 
The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
ngathalauk, Ngagyin and Ngamynyin. Kaka- 
laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
dance in the Kangoon market. 


The Punjab. 


During the year 1931-32 there was no marked | 
changein the operations of the Fisheries De- 

rtment. On account of financial stringency no 
mportant advance could be made either in 
conservation orin research. The number of 
fishing licenses fell from 7463 in the previous 
year to 6,392 during 1931-32. The principal 
reason for thisappears to have been unfavour- 
able weather conditions. 

The catches of professional fisherman on 
the whole weresatisfactoryin the plains districts 
and below averagein the hilly districts, The 
trout fishing on the Beas and its tributaries in 
Kulu was much better than usual. The number 
of trout Angling Licenses rose from 99 in the 
j28t year to 113, The anglers spoke highly of 


the excellent fishing to be had and the wonderful 
condition of the fish. Reports from the two 
Trout Streams in Kangra proper were not 
satisfactory. Mahasir fishingin the Beas River 
in a Kangra and Hoshiarpur Districts was 
good. 

As in previous years the trout-cultural ex- 
perimentsin the hills were successful, but the 
culture of carpand other indigenous fith at 
Chhenawan and elsewhere in the plains did not 
yeild any important results, The Madhopur 
Fish Farm remained closed owing to paucity 
of funds, and for similar reasons no expeliments 
with the breeding of Bachwa (Pseudotropius 
garua).and carp could be made at the new tanks 
at Gillin the Ferozepore Distiict. 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and anothcr 
offeer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable aniount of 
development work, Special attention has been 
given tothe regulation of fisheriesin backwaters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 


among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work bas becn 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. Special Schools have 
been opened for the education of fisher lads. 


The Forests 


Even in the earliest days of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era 10 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and farsighted forest policy Further 
progress was delay: 1for a time by the Matinv, 
but from 186C onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vineee The earlier years of forest admuinistra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
pur} ‘ising considering that the Department 
was Charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacitv 
of mankind—a dutv which naturally roused 


the antagonism of the agricultural population | 


of India 
ment followed by efforts to introduce pro 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
In some quartcrs half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Jord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there 1s no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property ot 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
eatimate 


Types of Forest —More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control cf the 
Forest Department These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated , in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
80 complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited and the boundaries 
are not always dcmarcated, while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and asa rule the contro] amounta 
to nothingmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are convorted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on 3lst March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 226 of the 


Exploration, demarcation and settle-— 


total area This was classed as follows * Reser 


ved 107,753 , Protected 6,263 , Unclassed State, 
135 694 


Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
Over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there 1s, ag 
may be imagined, an infinite vanetyv in the 
tvpes o1 forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and aoi!l and on other local 
factors Broadly speaking, the following main 
type; of forest may be distinguished:— 


(1) Arid country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches The number of species is few, the most 
important tree bemg the babul or kikar 
(Acacia arabwa), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations 


(2) Deciduous forests, 1n which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests which extend over large arcas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests 


(3) Evergreen foresta —These occur in re- 
gions of verv heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himatay- 
an tract, and the moister parts of Burma apd 
are characterized by the great vanety and 
luxuriance of thear vegetation. 


(4) Hill forests —In these the ve 

varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalava, Awam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pipe (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief tinber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodt a), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations ot 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and ip 
association with oaks or blue pine (Psnus ezcelsa), 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long needled pine (Psaus longtfolta) which 
is tapped tor resin 


(5) Littoral foresta——These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhwepkoreae) Behind the mangrove 
belt is an importaut type of forest occasionally 
inundated by hgh tides, in which the most 
valuable species 1s the “‘sundri’ (Hersisece 
fomes) 
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Forest Policy.—The genera! policy of the 
Government of india in relation to forests was 


definitely laid down in 1804 by the claggification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely :—~ 

(a) Forests the preservation of which is 
eesential on climatic or physical grounds. These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 


(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine foresta of the 
North-Western Himalaya. 


(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the, 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

(@) Pasture lands.—These are not ‘‘ forests ”’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Devartment merely as a matter of convenience, 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
Managed with more than one object. 


Administration —The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest. Research Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred in other provinces now unless any loca) 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing Case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges.—The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests, 

rovinces containing three or more circles also 

ve a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service; these Divisions in most 
eases correspond to civildistricts, Hach Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdjvisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters 


territorial charges.—Apart from territo- 
rial charges there are various important poste 
of a ee nature connected with 
Forest. ch and Education, the prepara- 
ig im Working Plans, and other specia’ 
duties’ 
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The Forest Service.—he Forest Service 
colmprises three branches:— 


(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
& sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector-General of Forests 
Chiet Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
Ween Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 


(a) by nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 


(b) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescmbed by 
the Governor-Genera) in Council 


(c) by direct appointment of persons 
selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination , 


(d) by the promotion on the recommeada- 
tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services ; 


(ec) bv the transfer of promotion of an 
Officer belonging 'to a branch of Gov- 
ernment Service in India other than a 
Provincia) Forest Service, 


Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub Cominittee of the Indian Round Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forcst Service 


In Bombay and Burma where Forest 15 a 
transferred subject new services called the 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service 


(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service —This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retir The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more than threeze 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab) 


(3) ‘he Provincial Service —Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Congervators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel] of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 


Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto 75 per cent.of the postsin the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being madc 
by the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
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recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of poste in the 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Rangers. Owing to the establish- 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 1926, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. ThelI.F. 8. College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (ahout 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 000), Foresters (about 2. 000} and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger | 
is carried out in various local forest schools , 
and training classes. 


Research.—-For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct. 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and, 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to snecessful economic working. A -com-, 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at) 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, | 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The' 
Forest Research Institute, is under the; 
administrative controlof the Inspector-Genera] 
of Forests who is also the President. There, 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sviviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
hranch being in charge of | research officer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the | 
necessary technical traming and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- | 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 


As a result of Mr. R. 8. Pearson’s long and 
tble administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where elge In the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimenta) work done In 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
atream of inquirles received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this branch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
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scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom, 
A8 a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and better 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests. Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 


stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 


Forest Products.—Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads—({1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, com pring all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal anc mineral products, etc. 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
3lst March 1931, the latest date for which statistics 


{ are available, was 353,863,000 cubicfeet against 


an average of 361,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the preceding quinquennium. 
The annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources during the quinquennium 1928-29 
averaged 362,217,000 cubic feet against an 
average of 340,000,000 c. ft. during the preceding 
quinquennium. The trade in bamboos was 
almost stationary, with expectations of great 
development under commercial exploitation 
for paper pulp manufacture in the near future. 
The five years witnessed the initiation and 
development of certain large exploitation 
schemes, especially in Madras, which had 
indifferent success. It was hoped in Madras by 
utilising modern American methods to extract 
and utilise very large quantities of valuable 
timbers, but the final result proved that this 
extensive exploitation was justified neither by 
the stand of timber in the forests nor by the 
possibilities of satisfying markets. The Pro- 
vincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 


An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction cf timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods, American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American ¢xpert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, tothe wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber have been suspended for the present. 
Elsewhere in India a great part of the trade in 
timber lies in the hands of cdéntractors who are 
regarded as on the whole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained. 


Forest Industries,—The important réle 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 psrsona 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 “x! 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
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material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers oi wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, employment on an 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carp°nters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents soemployed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 
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States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
Tndia may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results.—The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquenpial periods :-~— 


Financial Results of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-65 to 1928-29 (in lakhs 











of rupees). 
Gross : 
Quinquennial period. reve me a ag eouueines of spi 
annum). annum). annum ). revenue, 
| Lakbs. Lakhs, Lakhs, | Lakhs, 
1864-65 to 1888-69 ww wwe | TTA 23°8 13°6 : 36° 4 
1869-70 to 1873-74. wwe we | 56°38 39°38 17°0 30°2 
1874-75 to 1878-79 .. «. «| 66°¢ 45°8 ee ae 
1879-80 to 1883-84. 6. ws 88° & 56°) 32°) 36° 4 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. .. ..| 167 74°38 42° 4 36° 2 
1889-90 to 1893-94... ww. 159° 5 86° 0 73°75 481 
1894-05 to 1898-099 .. .. «2. 1772 £3" 0 7°2 | eT 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. ww Swe | 1986 112°7 83° 9 49°7 
1904-05 to 1908-09 «wwe | 25770 141°0 116°0 45°1 
1909-10 to 1913-14... ww Swe | 2980 163° 7 132° 3 44°7 
1914-15 to 1918-19. | 8718 e11'1 160° 2 43°1 
1919-20 to 1923-24. | B5LT 367°1 184°6 33°5 
1924-25 to 1928-29 505°4 351°1 244°2 40°9 


| 
| 
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Moat of ths provinces show a steady increase 
of surplus. Theslumpin trade of the last few 
years is evident in the surplus for the year 
1930-81 which has fallen to 121 lakhs from a 
previous ‘‘ peak ”’ figure of 273 lakhs in 1926-27. 
The figure, however, is stili a most favourable 
one and indicates that the forests of India 
are being properly worked for the benefit of the 
country. 


Agencies.—An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at presen! held 
by Messrs. Martin & Co.,Calcutta. The agency held 
in En ,by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers 
termina December 1926 and the work of 





ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the High Commissioner for Jndia. 
This trade has not \et been raised to a satis- 
factory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, ‘‘the intense conservatism in 
Luglish timber trade and th. difficulty of obtain« 
Ing a footing for little known ti:bers have 
fou ned to make satisfactory sales very 
cult. 


Bibliography.—A large number of bulletins 
and other publications hua been igsued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these w list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 


marketing. Indian timbers in England (especi-| Dehra Dun, U P. 
rg 
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Wereless Telesraphy. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


____| Stations.—The year 1927 saw the | new station 


coramencement of Beam wireless services oa 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Radio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilat 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
eonnected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the en 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles. The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty's 
reply was received a few minutes later. 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
in rates by the cable companies. The Eastern 
Telegraph Co., which o tes the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
: bf Imperial and International Communications 


For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were practically 
closed down and placed in charge of “‘ Care and 
Maintenance '’ parties which carry out teste 
teiee.a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio,. whioch-always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh Radio, which 
reselves British Official Wireless sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Rewter’s Agency for distribution to subscribing 

pers. The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as _ aeronautieal 
wireless stations and they are used as auch. 
New wireless stations far aeronautical purposes 
hgve been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
aud Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
alt the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. \ 

The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the high-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 

: a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route Instead of the cir- 
caitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
ljaterrupted pir marge Mil grey obaae: inter- 
fepence, iy ng the hot weather 
byt the culties have been largely overcome 
by handapeed working during the worst 


For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island“in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 


eyenpes with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limita of Bombay Municipality. 


Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and now total about 
30,000 per annum. Official telegrams are 
exchanged with the British Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio. Regular 
Rervices are also maintained. hefween Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula ofa Baagoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumates,. whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pliot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In the early hoursof March 19 
telephonic communication between Bombay and 
London was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiaéed from the s. 8. Belgen- 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the, courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con- 
junction with the International Marine Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea—A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marcony 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaching Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direc- 
tion finders will now be able te ebtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coast of India. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. 


Broadcasting.—For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained by 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, the broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner in which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes. Credit ia also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting fee without which the 
broadcasts would have been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years,an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establiah broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Caicutta, 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


the services at the former inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. T stations had each an aerial input 
of three tts, the same as that of the 2LO 









stations in on, of which they are practically 
duplicates, | P ea were 80 arranged 
that both Indian and Euro music are broad- 


cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres, and Calcutta on 370 metres. 
Reception in either of these citics, and for a 
distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold. Valve seta are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation. One of 
the greatest difficulties in Indiaisthe maintenance 
of batteries, which ts no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed. 
Partly with a view to overcoming this problem 
and to render broadcasting available on 
two-valve sets in any part of India, the 
Broadcasting Company investigated the possibil- 
ity of transmitting simultaneously on long and 
short waves. It took no action on the results 
of such investigations. 


The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1980 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department. 
Government for this pur formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Vioeroy’s Executive Council in charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon. Sir Joseph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Messrs. 
N. B. Macbeth and N. M. Dumasia, M.L.A., 
Bombay; H. H. Reylands and K. C. Neogy, 
M.L.A., Calcutta; M. R. Coburn, Financial 
Adviser to Government in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B. Rama Rao, Joint 
Secretary to Government in the Industries 
and Labour Dept. It is now pro to 
establish a series of additional broadcasting 
Stations in different parts of India so as to 
Spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
sets throughout the land. Important proposals 
with this purpose in view were discussed by the 
aC Committee in Calcutta in December, 

Licenses.— Broadcast receiving licenses are 
Issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 

r year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
hroughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 


and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
laa more than 3800 have been issued. 
nunrbe 


r of traders in wireless aptereene 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 


Prospects.—The Government of India have 
always encouraged the developmnemt of wireless 
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in India by private enterprise and to this 
source that India may look in the future for 
considerably increased internal radio com- 
munication. There are two most promising 
lines of development, viz.— 

(a) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the exis 
landlines. In this connectionit may be remark 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
epeech can be operated by the ordinary desk tele- 
phoneinstrument in daily use all over India. 

(b) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities, 

These would, it is thought open up a new 
industry which if properly forstered would very 
soon extend its sales outside the limits of India. 
It is believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manufactured in this country than they can 
be imported and such an industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 

Radio Telephone Service—aAn event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, 
exchanged messages as a preliminary to the 
opening of the service to the public. 


The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for the past six years by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and, since the beg- 
inning of this year, between India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kmgdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, and within a month it 
was possible for people in Bombay to speak to 
the United Statcs, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
arca covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the land lines has been completed, 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world. 


Many technical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the Indla-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
‘tapped ” with the greatest ease, but later 
‘secrecy gear ” was installed. 

Any private telephone owner will be able to 
use the service for an overseas call. Before 
doing so, however, he will have to place a 
deposit of Ra. 100 with tue Divisonal Engineers, 
Telegraphs Bombay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes’ conversatien to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
Rs. 80 ; (0) Northern Ircland (Dublin) and the 
ele of Man, Rs. 84. Each additional minvte’s 
conversation to places under {a} will om 
Ra, 26-11 and to (0) Rs. 28. 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soen after the task of organwing the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken 9 hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman m January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Temes, which came into existence 
only five yeais later in 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commeneed at Plassey, only twentv- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did rot lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared, Zhe Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courver, a paper now 
represented by The Tunes of Indi. with 
which tt was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
mastirs after 1665, and it 1s somewhat strange 
that no Englishn.an should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Hereld. 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazetie which 1s better known from the name 
of its founder as Hicky’s Gazette or Journal 
Hicky Itke most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
ee oss scandal, and he and his journal 

isappeared from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hickv’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indtan Gazelle had a career of over half a 
ceutury, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amaigamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
Wehes still as the official gazette of the Benga! 
Government. 


In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Kad, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
same of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famors Stocqueler in 1836, 


From ite commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon ita independence 
and pursued a policy of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1709 
several editors were deported to Europe withb- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated astringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation These 
reguiations continued in foree till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1518 abolisbed 
the censorship and substituted milder rules, 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but aren | to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considcred a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authoritics, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian wha tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amberst and still mure Lord William 
Bentimck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was lIcft prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what 18 called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the bcgmning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian prcss 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
tothe Times of Indwa. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914, 


The liberal epirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement mm the tone and statin 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. ‘The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper In Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numberlog 
over $50 papers, 

From 1885 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities hike Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined tc the Presidency towns, Durieg 


Indian Press Law. 641 
the Mutiny its rrevdom haa to be temporarily inouence and also circulation was satisfactory. 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous journalists ike Robert Knight, Sains 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license Maclean and Hurrig Mookerji flourished in 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation The Civil and Miltary Gazette 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public intereste. The paper, the first issue being dated June 22nq 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of! 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free the most famous per in Northern India 
On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an was the Mofuaslde, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progrese opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated. Ambala After a lively ecistence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the years in Simla the Cw and Military Gazette 
beginning of this period jn 1858 and 25 Native acquired and incorporated the Mofussilite, 


papers and the circulation of all was very small 


and in 1876 the office of the paper was transferred 


The number of the former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in to be published daily, 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
in Counc], and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements ‘That Act 
was replaced 1n 1867 bv the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed ‘That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882 lrom that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with m other wavs by the passing 
In 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code 1m its 

resent form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section lodsA and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108 ‘here were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemmation of 
sedition through the Press continued In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acta of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, ¥as a measure 
of wider scope, the maim object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
as kept within the limits of legitimate discus 
Sion. 


The Act deals, not only with mcitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tendmg to eeduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sece 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
pee public servants or private indivi- 

A. 


The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication; (ii) control over publishera of 
alas ae (iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the t of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionabie 
newspapers. books, or other documents 
wherever found. 
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Repeal of Press Legislation —Bv the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
the wide powers that it gave Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and tion of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what modifications were required in the 
existing law That Committee made an un- 
animous report In July 1921, recommending :— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
habilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(b) any person registermg under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majonty Act; (ce) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openlv seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordenng the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sectaons 18 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers being ee poered to seize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. C. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (¢) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in the local High Court , (f) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six manths (9), 
the visions of Section 16 of the Preas Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
dion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these reconimendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of Indis.—At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
in Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitation ‘Its objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempte of the Legislature to encroach 
on ite liberty or of the executive authorities 


The Press. 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and prees proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.” Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Ra. 10 annually. The affairs 
os ee Association are managed by a 
uncil. 


Number OF FTINUNE FTeSSeS Al WOrk SNU Num“ver Of Newspapers, Feriouicals, 
and Books Published. 

















ee 


























| | Books. 
| In In Indian 
aaa romee paper. | ees” | BegUBb Or | (vernacular ano 
| propean | “latin! or in 
Languages. Language. 
Madras ww wes (01,666 | (a) 285] 1,113 677 2,863 
Bombay (@) .. 0 ww 1,138 408 | 521 235 1,896 
Bengal se eee) 1,854] 269 454 752 2,655 
United Provinces .. 3... ~S iw.’ S770 197 305 360 3,025 
Punjabis ™ 425 | 281 280 197 1,961 
Burma “ a ue . 2 366 61 475 | G 132 
Bihar and Orissa... Pr 251 48 | 61 65 809 
Central Provinces and Berar _—.,| (0) 192 | (c) 74 47 8 121 
Assam ee ae 60 7, 26 2 61 
North-West Frontier Province...’ 27 Q | 9 3 4 
Ajmer-Merwa (d@).. ws e 31 19 | 8 12 91 
Coorg Ss fe ae 5 2 2 | 
Delhi 7 | 105 30 56 | 18 317 
Total, 1929-30 Saas cer 3,057} 2,335 13.988 
1928-29 | 6,102 | 1,695 | 2,980 ! 2556 14,497 
1927-28 : 5,019 | 1,525 | 2,954 | 2,332 | 14,815 
1926-27 .,, 5,724] 1,485} 3,627 2,147 | 15,246 
1925-26 . | 5,362 1,378 | 3,089 2,117 14,276 
Totals .. } r924-285 .| 5312] 1,401) 3,146; 2,802 14,728 
1923-24 ..| 4,909] 1,863} 2,888 2,237 13,802 
1 1922-23 ..) 4,509 | 1,282] 2,559 1,951 | 12,804 
1921-22 ../ 4,083) 1,094; 2,252 1,856 | 11 807 
{ 1920-21 ..| 8,795] 1,017| 2°97 1,690 10,105 





1a) Relate to the Calendar year 1980. 


(6) Includes 11 Presses which are ee gee e ladda 


(c) This includes 47 periodicals w 
or comments on public news. 


contain public news 
dar year 1929, 


the 
(d) Figures relate vo the 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 





Stations. 


Abmedabad ac 


Ajmer 


Akola, Berar .. 
Akyab. .. bi 
Aligarh .. aie 


Allahabad ve 


Allahabad Xatra 
Alleppey ei 
Amracti .. 
Amritsar - 
Amroha av 


Asanso} ‘és 





ae oem 


Title in full. 


Agra Akhbar “ ; 
Agra Daily Commercial Report - 
Daily Vyaparik Report .. 

Prem Pracharak .. i ; 
Sanadhyap Karak Ag ae 


Ahmedabad and uae Market 
Daily Report. : 

Ahmedabad Samachar aa 

Associated Press of India 


Day of going to Press, 


- | Wednesdays. 


Daily. 


.. | Daily. 
.) Thursda 


y. 
On the 38rd and 18th of every 
month. 


. | Daily except Sundays. 
Daily. 


Gujarati Ponch =... as .. | Saturdays. 

Gujarat Samachar.. .»| Daily. 

Navajivan .. ‘ si .. | Fridays. 

Political Bhomiyo is .. / Pbursdays, 

Praja Bandbu és ea .» | Saturdays. 
Sandesh... . | Daily. 

The Daily Business Report .. | Daily. 

Young India ee . | Thoredays. 

Agarwal Samachar . | On Saturday. 

Arya Martand .» | Daily. 

Jain Jagat .. . | 12th and 17th of every month. 
Praja Paksha a os .. | Saturdays. 

Arakan News ae at .. | Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Ahgarh Institute Gazette .. | Wednesdays, 


Abhyudaya ae me ie 
Bharatwasi es : 
Free Press of India 


Hindustan Review 58 ive 


Fridays. 
.} On 1st and 15th of every month. 


On first of every month, 


Leader - us .» | Daily, except Mondays 
Pioneer sa oe .- | Dally. 

The Star ..| Every Monday. 

Stri Dharam Shikshak .. .. | Monthly 

Travancore Publicity Bureau caee 

Udaya Se ee aie . | Mondays. 

Akali te Pardesi .. . .. | Daily except Sundays, 
Daily Beopar Samachar .. ..| Daily. 

Daily Vakil ee ‘ Daily. 

Free Press of India : eval 
ity Press Bureau. ay eee 

Qaumi Dard - .. | Daily. 

States Press of India... Bs seats 

Tanzeem .. es i | Daily. 

Ittihad ee os .. | Saturdays, 

Ratnakar e@ ee «= [me | ee Sundays. 
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Stations. 


Title in full. 


Ty, 


Day of going to Press. 





Bagalkot.. oe 
Bagerhat oe 


Bangalore oe 


Bangalore City 


Barisal) ee ee 


Baroda .. es 


Bassein, Burma... 
Beawar 
Belgaum es 


Benares City .. 


Berhampur, Ganjam 


Bezwada aie 
Bos vnagar - 


Bhiwani ae 
Bijapur .. “e 


Bijnor 


oe 


° e e 


Kannadiga .. ae ° 
Navina Bharat... we 
Jagaran ee ee 
Bangalore Mail 

Daily Post ea ne 
Kasim-ul-Akhbar F 
T oka Hithaisi 


Quick Silver Racing News 


Truth ae ae 
Veera Kesar 


Evening Mail 
Navajeevana 
New Mysore 


Prajamuitra 
Tai Nadu 


Barisal 
Barisal Hitaishi .. 


Jagriti ‘ ‘sg oe 
Shree Sayaji Vijay ne 


Bassein News 
Zabumingala 


Tarun Rajasthan 
The koung Rajasthan 


Belgaum Samachar ie 
harnatak Vritta 
Samyukta Karnatak 


A) ae ee oe 
Awazai Khalk i ei 
Bharat Jiwan 


Brahman Masha Sammelan Pandit 


Patro 


Farz Hind 
Hind) Kesary 
Varnasrama 


Bharati Patrika 
Dainikasha 
Nabeen 


Sunday News 

Jain ae me a 
Market New 
Sandesh .. a3 oy 
Karnatak Vaibhav we 
District Gazette 

Kamal : 

Mansoor 


Nijat 
Risal Tapil 


ee 


—— 








Thursdays. 
Tuesdays. 


Sundays. 

Daily except Sundays. 
Daily. 

Mondays and Thursdays 


Daly. * 
On Ist and 15th of every month 


Mondays and Thursdays 
Daily eacept Sundays 


Wednesdays and Thursdays 
Daily except Sundays. 
On saturdays 


Daily except Sundays. 
Daily except Sundays, 


Lvery Monday 
sundays. 


Weebly. 
Thursdays. 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Weekly. 


Wecekls 


| 


“| Lvcry Wednesday 


| Mondays, 
Every Tuesdays 
[very Thursday 


<a | Daly, 


| Every Wednesday. 
| Sundays. 


On Lhursdays. 





On Wednesdays. 
I'nursdays 
On Mondays and Fridays 


Daily except Sundays. 
Daily 
Lyers kriday 


I very Sunday 
Saturdavs 
Daily, except Sundays, 


Sundays. 
Saturdays 


On 1st and 15th of each month 

On 1st and 15th of each month 

On ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of each. 
month 

Bi-Weekly 

Monthly 





Bijynor~~contd 


Bombay 


The Press. 


Titlein full 


{ | The Co Operative Journal 
| The Madina Newspaper 
) Tofa1 Hind 
{ Vir . 

| 
( , Bombay Chronicle se i 
{ | Bombay Samachar “ ie 
| Breul Co ’s Market Report éé 
| Catholic Examiner ‘ 


Commercial Sporting * ews ‘ 


Cotton and Finance 

Daily Bombay Commercial Re 
port 

Daily Commercial News 


Dauy Cotton Market Report 

Dainik Vepar Samachar 

'nvana Prakash 

Last Indian Cotton Marhet 
Report 

Lvening News Of India 


Free Press Journal 
Goan World 

Goa Times 
Gujarati 

Gujarati Kesar: . 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Hindustan 

| Hindusthan and Prajamitra 

« Ulustrated Sunday News 

| Illustrated Weekly of India 

{| Indian Industries and Power . 

| Indian Racing News 

| Indian Social Reformer 

| Indian States Journal 

| Indian Textile Journal 

| Ismauli os 
Jam-e-Jamshed > ee 

| Kaiser-i-Hind ee 

| Khilafat Bulletin . 

| Khilafat Dally 

| Maheshwari 

| 

{| Memmon Sudharah 

| Mercantile Report 

| 

| Muslim Herald .. a 

[ NawaKel ... . 

| 

| | Nusrat ee ee ee 

t 
O Angio-Lusitano z ty 
Prabhat 

| 

( 


| Railway Times... 32 a3 
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Day of going to Press 


Monthly 

On Ist 5th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 21st, 
25th and 28th of every month 

On 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th of 
each month 

On list and IJoth of 
month 


Daily, 

Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Saturdays 


each 





On 1st Thursday of every month 


On Wednesday and Sunday 
Daly 


Daily except Sundays 
Daily 
Daily except Mondays, 


Lvery Friday 
Daily 


Daily except Mondays 
Monthly 

On Saturdays 
saturdays. 
Wednesdays 


Daily except Sundays 
Daily 
Saturdays 


sundays 

On the 15th, each month 

On Thursdavs and according 
to Mail weeh race fixtures 

Saturday: 

Every Friday 

Wonthly 

Lvery Saturday. 

Laily, except Sundays. 


| Sundays. 
Saturdays. 


Thursdays 
Lvery Thursday 


Every alternate Sunday 





Daily 2 

Daily, except Mondays. 
Daily. 

Saturdays. 





Daily, except Wednesdays. 
| Fridays. 
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Stations. Title in full. Day of going to Press, 
; | Reuters Commercial ae ; 
} | Bushimukh es sie .. | lst week of every month (accord. 
ing to Hindu Calendar). 
Sanj Vartaman -- | Daily, except Sundays. 
Share Market Daily Report Daily. 
Shradhanand : Every Friday. 
Jombay—contd. Shri Lokmanya Daily, except Mondays. 
Shri Venkateshwar Samachar Kridayr 
The League of Nations (India 
| Bureau) News Agency.. : 
‘| Tumesof India .. ..  .. | Daily. 
{ Young Messenger of India .. | Monthly. 
Jowringpet a se | Kolar Gold Fields News .. .. | Tuesdays. 
3udaon .. es es | Akhbar Zulqarnain aie -. | 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 
Jalangute(Goa).. »« |AVozdo Povo... vs .. | Saturdays. 
Advance j .. « Daily except Mondays. 
Aikamal .. ‘ -» | Dany. 
Arita Bazar Patrika .. es | Daily. 
Ananda Bazar Patrika .. .. | Daily, except Sundays. 
Asfijadid .. ae we .. | Daily. 
Bangabasi ae te -. | Wednesdave. 
Bagumat .. és <a -« | Daily. 
Bhagavan Gandhi.. : .. | Mondays. 
Bharata Mitra... a .. | Thursdayr. 
Business World .. ea -. | Monthly, 
Capital ee ee ae mY fhursda 
Collegian ee ee ae ee Bi-mont ye 
Commerce we re .. | Wednesdays, 
Commercial] News On the 10th of each month. 
alcutta .. a eo4 | Daily Yoti .. a Me -- | Daily, except Saturdays. 


Dowejadia .. 
Englishman 
Gandiya 
Guardian 


Hindu Patriot 
Hindusthan 
Hitabadt 
Imperial Act Printing Works and 
Crown Racing News .. : 


Indian Engineering oe i 
Indian Finance... he sie 
Indian Mirror = 


Indian News Agency 
Industry .. ot 
Inqilab-i-Zamana .. 
Jain Gazatte a 
Janavani eo 


ee se 


Jugabaria .. 7 
Liberty _.. a 
Maheshwari oe 


. ° Ld . 
e . . e s 
RP A 


Dally. 

Every Monday, 
Every Friday. 
Fridays. 


Daily, except Saturdays. 
Daily, except Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 


Thursdays. 
Every Friday, 
Daily. 


Monthly 
Daily, except Sundays, 
Saturda 


y3. 
Daily. 
Every Monday. 


Daily, except Sundays. 
Every Mondey. 


Stations. 


Calcutta—conid. 


Calicut .. aie 


Cawnpore pe 


Chandernagore 


Chiudwara .. 


Chinsurah .. 
Chittagong 


Cochin 


a | 
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Title in full. Day of going to Press. 

Market muelhigense. Daily, 
Matwala .. Every Saturday Morning. 
Mohammadi Last day of every Bengalee month, 
Muslim Standard . Tri-weekly. 
Mussalman ‘ Thursdays. 
Vavak : Daiiv. 
Peoples Friend Fridays. 
Planters’ Journal and Agricul- Saturdays. 

| turist. 
Prakash .. os oy -» Daily. 

| Rayat Bhand' as -. Sundays. 

| Reuter’s Commercial, Financial 

| and Shipping Service - Gish 
Sanjibani ed ‘s -- Wednesdays, 

! Samay ies .. Wednesdays, 

..%' Star of India Daily, 

| Statesman : Bee Dally, except Mondays. 
Swatantra .. — ss -- | Oaily. 
Swara} or = : we ally, except Mondays. 
Telegraph .. : ee sie 
The Handicap is .- Every Friday. 
The Herald -» On Wednesday every month. 
The Indian and Eastern Motors... Monthly. 
The peta de - .. Daily. 


, The Week . 
United Press Syndicate .. 


Every Thursday. 


o¢@ esx eteoe 


| 
Viah wamitra re és Daily, 
V yapar : Daily. 
| Voung Men of India Monthly. 
(| World Peace ows ~~ Wednesdays. 
(| Alameen .. on ws .. On Saturdays. 
{ | Kerala Sanchari .. zy .. | Wednesdays. 
at Manorama : oe .. Tnesdays and I'ridays. 
Mathrubhumi . se .. On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
| Thursdays. 
Vitavadj .. is .. Weekly. 
West Coast Reformer... .. ; Sundays and Thursdays. 
L | West Coast Spectator... | Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
| Azad ee ee oe Wednesdays. 
Daily Vartaman oe 
steel Hindi Daily and Weekly Saturdays. 
Paper. 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, eethees 
1 he Daily Insaf . | Daily except Sundays. 
e Panians és Me .- | 25th day of every month. 


ee} Probartak oa aa .. | Bi-monthly. ~ 
..| Lokmitra .. be ee .. ) saturdays. 
e«| Education Gazette ee .. | Tuesdays. 
Daily Jyoti 2 es .. | Wednesdays. 
Panehjanya om .. | Daily. 
Cochin ropa sé .. | Saturdays, 
ews me Agenc} oe oe eeseqges 
Malaber H es oe .. | Saturdays. 
Muon Saturdays. 
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Stations. 





Cochin Mattancherry 


Cocanada .. Je 
Coimbatore 


Contal os ve 


Cranganore 


Cuttack .. 


Dacca 


Dakor 


Darjeeling .. s 


Delhi ‘ <a 


eVeVe—e— ee ES ES NS A SS eG SA A 


{ 


Foi’ 


~ 


ee es ee eee 


——ea oe oe 
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| 


Title in full. Day ot going to Press, 


Malabar Islam ee a ee 


Ravi ie a »« | Ehuesdays. 
Commercial News Dally. 
Peoples Friend Mondays, 
Nihar us us ~. | Mondays, 


Every Saturday. 


Monthly 
Fridays 
On Thursday. 


Dharma Kahalam 


Indian Sunday School Journal 
(tkal Deevica os ee 
Young Uthal 


Dacca Gazette Mondave, 
Dacca Prakash sundave, 
Janayanl Dauy 


e e e e 
a 
ne ee 


Sadhu Sarwaswa On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight 








Dirjecling Times and Planters’ | Tuesdays. 
Gazette. | 
Alaman ee Pp . | Daily 
Alkhalil On 3rd, llth, 19th and 26th 
of every month 
Aryan Se ‘ ae -» Daily. 
Asia é as ae . | Dally. 


Bhavishya Wan On 25th of each month 


Daily Hamdard | Daily, except Eridays. 
Daily Mahabir | Daily 

Daily Nizam Gazette | Daily 

Daily Paigham | Daily 

Daily Waqt 


| Daily 
Delhi Information Bureau 


General News Agency and Book | Daily. 
Depot 








Hindu Sansar Weekdays. 
Hindustan Times .. 2 ee | Danly. 

Indian News Agency a‘s a rer er 
Mallat Daily Dally. 

National News Agency .. errr 
Parik Prakash Monthly 
hajasthan .. ae . | Thursdays. 


Reuter’s News Agency | aca 
Riyasat . | Thursdays. 





Roy’s Weekly .. or .. | Mondays. 

The Statesman .. : . | Daily. 

Swarajya .-. $2 ee . , Daily. 

Tej ee ie .- | Daily. 

The Tagat .. ‘ On 1st, 8th, 16th and 24th of 
every month. 

United India and Indian States . | Every Friday. 


Watan “% va is .. | Dally. 
Weekly Herald .. is .. | Every Thursday. 
Weekly Moballig .. a - 





Stations, 


Deoria 


Dharwar 


Dhulia 


Dibrugarh 


Gauhati .. or 
Gaya 


Gorakhpur es 


Gunatur ee oe 


Hapur 
Howrah 


Hubli(Bombay) , 


Hyderabad, Deccan 


Hyderabad, Sind 


aoe — 


Aa os 


fe 
| 
4 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
l 
| 
4 


—=— 
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Titlein fall, Day of going to Press, 
| 

Arun es oe | On Ist of each month. 
Karnatakavritta and Domania Tuesdaya, 

Karm Veer.. ed - | Fridays, 

Raja Hansa de ts Daily. 

Vijayia = 6. wes .| Daily. 

Khandesh Vaibhay oe ..| Fridays, 

Prabodh .. me : " Saturdays. 

Times of Assam .. ae ..' Fridays, 
‘ Jagaran . Daily, 
¥ AssaMiya .. ne oe .| Saturdays, 


Bihar Advocate and tla 





Messenger Sundays. 
Daret ws .. Fridays. 
Gyanshakti. . 7 Saturdays 
Hind Mitar .. Saturdays. 
Jadava . 13th and 15th of each month. 
Kalyan .. Ist of each month. 
Mashriq .. Fridays 
| 
Motor Car .. - .. ist of each month. 
Swadesh .. ic nr . Saturdays, 
Tar . Daily. 
Deshabhimani . Daily. 
Vyapar : Daily and Bi-weekly. 
| 
Bisva Duta.. es 7 Daily. 
. | Taruna Karnatak .. . Daily. 
Munshur . Daily. 
Musheer-i- Deccan . Daily. 
Rahbare Deccan . Daily, except Fridays. 
Reuter’s Limited .. ver 
Sahifa-l-Rozana .. oe “ Daily. 
Desh Mitra ..; Daily. 
Hindu os Bie Daily. 
Jot .. . Ist and 3rd Sunday of every 
, . month. . 
Musafir 7 me as “ Saturdays. 
Nava Yuga.. : . Daily, except Sundays. 
Nayjivan .. ; ; Every Saturday. 
Prakash .. v Daily, except Sundays, 
Prem Pracharak | Every Friday. 
Sind Hindu .| Daily. 
Sindvasl .. as : -.| Daily. 
Swatantra .. : .| Every Tuesday. 
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Stations. 


Indore 

Indore City 
Jacobabad 

Salgaon (Khandesh) 
Jamnagar 


Jaramoaia .. a 


Jbansi 


Jhansi City.. 
Jorhat 


Jubbulpore oe 


Karachi 


Karai Kudi 


Khandwa ne 


Khulna... de 
Kolhapur City 


The Press. 


Title in full, 


The Central India Trmes 


Indore Dainik Vyapar Samachar 


Frontier Gazette 


.| Pragatk .. 25 


Pom 


a ne 


Vidyavilas 


Jamnagar Vepar Samachar 
Dally Beopar Patar 

Free India : 
Sahas ve 

Nyaya 

Batori 


Free Press of Indla 
Todia Sunday Schoo! Journal 


Karmaveer . 
Lokmat 


Alwahid 
Cotton Dally Market Report 


Daily Business Report 


Day of going to Press. 





On Tuesdays 
Dally 
Saturdays 
Weekly 
Daily 


. | Dally 


Fridays. 
Sundays 
Wednesdays, 


Third Thursday of every mont. 


Fridays 
Daily 


Daily, except Sundays 
Dally 


ant except Sundays 


Daily Commercial News aily 
Daily Gazette Deilv 
Evening News Daily 
Hitechhu Daily 
Karachi Commercial News Paper | Dally 
Kesari Daily, except Sundays. 
Mauyji Daily. 
New Times . | Daily. 
Parsi Sansar ar aie . | Saturdays 
Reuters Commercial, Financial 

and Shipping Service 
Rozana Biupar.. bis . | Dally. 
Rozana Samachar . nv Daily 
Sansar Samachar Daily 
Sind Herald On Wednesdays. 
Sind Observer é a .. | Wednesdays aud Saturda ys 
Sind Sudhar ‘ .. | Saturdays. 
Sind Vartman Daily 
Dhana Vysia Ootran.. .. | Fridays 
Kumaran Ss Wednesdays. 
Karamveer Saturdays. 
The Hindi Swarajya Mondays 
Khuina Basi F .. | Thursdays. 


.. | Fridays. 





Stations. 





Kot Radha K issen 


Kottayam as 


Kumta .. a 


Kurauli 


Lahore .. ce 


Larkana .,, ee 


Lucknow ,. ‘se 
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Title in full, Day of going to Press. 

The Weekly Naresh Saturdays 
Malayala Manorama -- | Daily 

( Malayalam Daily News .' Dally. 
Nazrani Deepika .. es Weekly 

{ Powraprabha oe : "| Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Kanara News... Thursdays. 

4 Karnatak Leader Dally 

.| Utkarsh Last week of each month 

Ahrar . | Daily 
Akhbar-i-Am as ae ~. | Daily 


Bande Mataram .. 
Civiland Military Gazette 
Daily Bhisham 

Daily Herald 

Daily Ingilab 

Daily Karamvir .. oe 
Daily Milap ee ‘se 


Daily Zamindar . 
Himayat-1-Isl 
Janmabhum1 
Lahore News Agency 
Muslim Outlook .. 


People 

Pratap ; 

Progressive Punjab : 
Rajput Gazette .. = 


Siyasat ; es ; 
Sunday Times. , 
The Eastern Times 

The New World 

The People 

Tribune 

Vir Bharat 

Watan 

Weekly Azad 


Aftab 

Kadria ‘ 
Khairkhah 
Larkana Gazette 
Nawrose 

The Azadi 


Advocate Je oe 
Anand es ee 
Daily Hamdan .. ie 
Hagiqat.. A ea 
Himmat.. 


Hindusthani ia om 
Indian eat soreen a 
Indien Wit a ae 
Kaukab-i-Hind ee ee 


Qudb Akhbar a ee 







uq 
The Observer : ‘a 


N. W. Railway Union Gazette |. 


.- | Daily, except Sundays 


..| Dativ (sundays excepted) 
Daily 
Daly 
. | Daily 
.. | Daily, except Tuesdays. 


ee ees 


on Wednesdays 
Daily 


Daily 
Weekly. 


Weekly 
Daily, 
. | 1st of every month 
.. | iat, Sth, 16th and 24th of every 
month. 
. |Daily excevt Sundays. 
. Sundays 
Daily 
On last day of every month 
Saturdays 
Daily, excent Sundays, 
Daily, except Sundays. 
uredaya 
On every Monday. 


On Saturdays 

On Saturdays. 
| Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

On Mondays. 

Fridays 


.. | Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
.. | chursdays. 
.. | Daily. : 
Daily 
Daily except Sundays & Holidays. 


8 Bi -weekly. 


Daily. 
Wednesdays. 
.. | Wednesdays. 


.. |Dativ, exoept Sundays, 
On Thursdays. 


Daily. 
, |On Thursdays. 








Day of going to Press. 
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Stations. Title in full 
Ludhiana Matwala Weekly 


Lyalpur .. “ J 





Daily Commerce 
Daily Market Report 
The Daily Beopar Gazette ae 


(| Weekly Tayarat 


(| Al-Mazmun 





Madras 


| 


8 ll =e gee EY ee ES ET wee ee A a OS ED ee Ce EE ate ED See at Caer genes ene i EE ee, eee 


Mandalay 
Mangalore 


Margao (Goa) 


a6 


Mattancheri 


| Jarida-t-Rozgar_ : 


.| Upper Burma Gazette 


ee 


Ananda Bodhini 

Andhra Patrika .. 
Angio-Indian a 
Azadhind 


Catholic Leader 


Christian Patriot 
Daily Express... re 


Daily News 

Desabandhu 

Desabhakatan : 
Dinavartaman} 

Dravidan 


Hindu 

Hindu Nesan 

India 

Indian Railway Journal . 
Indian Review .. ee 


Jnana Jothi ae ; 
Janararthaman) 


ee 


Justice ae 
Law Times 
Madras Mail ne 
Muhammadarn 6 
Mukhbir-ij-Deccan 


Nyayadipika ae , 

New India a : i 

New Times 

Patriot 

Reuters Commercial and Shipping 
Service 

Scientific Press of India 

Shamshu! Akhbar a . 

Standard Sporting News 

Swadesa Mitran ‘ é 

Swarajya.. ” 


e@ 


Swathanthara Sangu 

Tamil Nadu 

The All India Racing News 
The Daily Alma E 

The Original Vel Sporting News 
The Venus Sporting News 


ee 


Swadeshabhiman1 


A Terra 
Noticias 
Ultramar 


Chakravarthi 


On Mondays, 


Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
On Thursdays, 


On the first of every month, 
Every Wednesday. 
Tuesdays 

Thursdays. 

Daly. 


Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays and Mon- 
day mornings. 
u 


Daily 
Every Saturday. 
Dally 
Daily 
Daily 


Daily 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays 
15th of every month 
Monthly, 


Weekdays. 
Saturdays, 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 

Daily 

Mondays and Thursdays, 
Wednesdays. 


Daily. 
Dally. 
Daly 
Saturdays. 


Mondays, 
Fridays. 
Dailv. 
Daily 


Tuesdays and Fridays 
Saturdays 

Fridays 

Daily except Fridays 
Thursdays 

Fridays. 


Daily. 
Thursdays. 


Wodnesdays and Satu) days. 
Mondays. 
Mondays and Fridays, 


Saturdays. 
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Stations. | Title in full. Day of going to Press. 
Mehar ae ag , | ShamshirIslam .. és .. | On Thursdays. 
Bhavishya Bani .. ne .. | Every Saturday, 
Meerut =... { Roznama Qaum.. .. _—..._ | Daily. 
Mhow e of ..; Satyarth Patrika .. ds .. | Thursdays, 
Mirpurkhas auees << .- | Wednesdays, 
Mirpurkhas.. = .. | Musalman .. .. «+ | Every Saturday. 
Mirpur City se ..» Khichri Samachar ae .- | Saturdays, 


Moulmein .. ais .., Moulmein Advertiser .. .- | Daily. 

Mount Road, Madras 5% ' Hindu es ie oe .. | Daily, except Sundays, 
Mussoorie a .. Mussoorie Times .. ie .. | Thursdays, 

Muttra ae =a .. Jain Gazette os o .. | Mondays. 
Muvattupuzha .. Kerala Dheepika .. aie .. | Saturdays. 
Muzaffarnagar a2 .. Weekly Sewak .. a .. | Weekly. 

Muzaffarpur Ms .. Loksangrah a me .. | Wednesdays. 
Mymensingh os .- Charu Mihir =e ee .. | Luesdays, 


Sadhvi ive .. | Thursdays, 
Mysore if Sampadabhyudaya_ es .- | Daily, except Sundays, 
(| Wealth of Mysore.. a a Do. 
Nabadwip .. eh _. Nadia Prakash ., 8 .. | Daily. 
Nagercoil .. be .. Travancore Times “3 .. | Tuesdays, 
(| Hitavada a4 oe .. | Wednesdays. 
| Maharashtra - i .. | Tuesdays. 
Nagpur = oh 4 Swatantrya cP 4 .» | Daily, except Mondays. 
| | Tarun Bharat... o .. | On Tuesdays. 
| Young Patriot .. me .. | Sundays. 


N r | Associated Press of India as vee 
ajni Tal °° =e Naini Tal Gazette.. ..  .. | Wednesdays. 


Nasik es ne — Loksatta .. - os .. | Saturdays. 


Nathiagali .. st .., Associated Press of India a 
( Mata “ Ke a8 .. | On Wednesdays every Fortnigh 
Naushahro.. {, Shakti... ..  ..  «. { Mondays. ci 
Nawabsha retamare ss .. | On Wednesdays, 
Nawabshah “ 4 Mukti... 7) TT | Monthly. 
Free Press Bulletin ne .- | Daily. : 
New Delhi .. a j Free Press of India -s tenes 
| | Statesman .. c we .. | Daily. 
(| Diario de Noite .. oe -. | Daily. 
Nova Goa .. ae < | Heraldo oe as «« | Daily, except Mondays; 
| | O’Debate és oe ee | Mondays. 
'g O’Heraldo ee oe ee Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays. 
(| Associated Press of India.. se sais 
Ootacamund oe South of India Observer .. | Daily issue, except Sundays. 
i Nilgiri Times ee 6 6 Wednesdays. 
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| 
Stations. | Title in full Day of going to Press. 
Ora bs ..( Uteah ‘ oe 4 - | Thursdays. 
Palamecottah Varantha Varthamanam Every Saturday 
Pandharpur ie . | Pandhari Mitra ..  . Sundays. 
Pangsa = ns .| Kangal ont “ Fridays. 
Panjim, Goa ‘é .»| O’Crente ..| Saturdays, 
Patur a ae : 3 Uttara Tharaka .. ‘ Saturdays. 
Behar Herald we éé . | Saturdays. 
Express... “ é Daily. 
3 Free Press of India 
Patna ee a Iteehad On Mondays. 
| Mahaveer Daily 
| Patna Times On Saturdays 
| | Searchlight be urda ys. 
Pen és as --| Kolabe Samachar .. . | Fridays. 
Associated Press of India 
Peshawar { The Frontier Advocate On Mondays 
[ Deccan Herald... Dally. 
Dnyana Prakash .. Daily. except Mondays, 
| | Harijan Weekly 
| | Kesart Tuesdays and Fridays 
Poona - Ss 1 Mahratta Sundays. 
Poona Star Daily 
| | Sakal Daily except Tuesdays 
j | Sun Every Saturday 
{| War Cry Monthly 
( ee oe aaa 
{| Satyagra F I-weekly 
Poona Citv.. ee 1 Satyaprakash Daily 
U Servant of India . Weekly 
{ Alfaza! ee oe ee e Bi-weekly 
Alhakam ee oe es ee Weekly. 
| Alfarooq ee ee Cr ee Weekly 
Quadian (efa Batala; . Nur bs ee ag é Fortnightly. 
Review of Religions (in Engligh }} Monthly. 
{ Do (in Urdu) Monthly. 
t Baluchistan Gazette Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Guetta we we { Baluchistan Herald DailyBulletin| Dally. 
| vaevals Bay ee e D il eeeee 
oe oe ya yam ally 
— { Malayali as ..| Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Kathiawar Times .. oe Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Lohana Hitechhu . . | Wednesdays. 
Rajkot =e se Western India Press News y 
Agency 
Rampur cara ..| Saurashtra Dally. 
Ranchi : wean Press of India 
urma Exchange Gazette and/| Daily. 
Rangoon .. 


Burme Sunday Times... 


if Daily Advertiser. 
|| Chinese Dally News  .. 





Sundays. 


EE A 


— 
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Stations 


Rangoon—contd, 


Ratnagiri .. 


Rawalpind).. 


Robertson pet 
Rohri 


Satara 


Satara City.. 
Secunderabad 


Shahjahanpur 


Shikarpur Sind 


Shillong .. 
Sbholapur ee 
Silchar ee 


Simla a0 


Sukkur — 


oh 


Title in full. 


{| Free Burma 
Free Press of India 
New Burma ae 
New Light of Burma ‘ 


Rangoon Daily News... 
Rangoon Evening Post .. 
Rangoon Gazette .. i 


Rangoon Majl_ .. or 
Rangoon Times 
The Commercial News 

|| The Sun... ee 


Balvant .. we 
Satya Shodhak... 


(| Frontier Mail 
Li Shihab 








Kolar Goldfield News 


| Sirat Mustakim 


{| Shubha Suchaka .. 
Samarth 


Hyderabad Balletin ive 





Sarpunch .. 





( Alhamf 


Melap 
Message of happmess 


Qurban1 
Shewak 
Sidakat 
International Times 


Kalpataru .. éa ae 
Karmayog) vs , 


f 
| 
d 
Sholapur Samachar = 
[ The Jain Gazette 


Navajug .. ee ee 
Surma e@ ee ee 


..| Daily, 


Day of going to Press. 


Daily. 


Tri-weekly. 
Daily, except Mondays, 


Thursdays. 
Week-days. 
Daily, except Mondays. 


Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Daily 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Tuesdays, 
Sundavs 


Daily,except Sundays & Holidays 
Daily 
Bi-weekly. 

| On Tuesdays. 

| On 15th of each month. 


| Fridays 
Every Sunday. 


Wednesdays, 
Daily. 








Every Monday. 
| Every Monday 
| Ist of each month. 


Daily 
Every Wednesday. 
Thursdays. 





24 | On Saturdays. 


-.' Sunday Times (Simla Edition) .. 


[ Alhaq 
Athizb 


Dharam vir ca ss 
Rajput 
Sansar Chakar 


Sind Samachar... 6 
Sindhi . ee ee 
Sukkur Gazette sie 


Sundays, 
Thursdays 
Tuesdayr. 
Tuesdays. 


Monthly, 
Sundays. 


Mondays. 


On Saturdayg. 
On Fridays. 


Saturdays, 
On 1st of every month. 
On 1st and 15th of every month. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 
On Thursdays. 
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Stations. 
Surat oo ‘es 
Sylhet 
Tilhar tg : 
Tinnevelly e 
Tirupur ee 


Tiruvalla ., 


Tohana (via Hissar) 


Travancore 
Trichinopoly 


Trochut és 


Trivandrum 


Tuticorin 


Udip! o% 


Vizagapatani 
Wai ac 


Wardha... 


XYegtimal .. 


(ea, eT a ee 


. Tilhar Munphat 


. The Market Report 
. The Star of India .. 


.| Lokamat .. we oe 


. Satyagrahi.. a ‘a 


The Press. 


Title in full. 


Poe 





Day of going to Press. 


Daily Market se gah .. | Daily, 

Deshbandhu : . | Daily, except Sundays. 
Deshi Mitra a .. | Thursdays. 

Finance Circular . | Daily. 

Gujarat .. | Daily, except Sundays, 


Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpap Saturdays 
eg a Daily Quotations | Daily, except Sundays. 


Jain Mitra 3g - 
Khandwala Circular 

Praia Pokar ee 
Pratap 

Samachar .. 


Samisanj . 
Share Circular 
Surat. Akhbar 
The Hindu 


Janasakti .. 
Paridarsaks 


Kalpaka .. nr i 

Daily Bombay meleerapa’ Cotton 
News. 

Daily Cotton Bulletin 


Nawabharathi 


Chandamarutham .. 
Wednesday Review 


Lokaprakasam ee 


Associated Press of India 
Reuter’s Limited .. 


./4th, 11th, 





.| Wednesdays. 
. | Daily. 


W ednesdavs, 


. , Every Friday. 


Daily, except Mondays. 


-- Daily. 
. Daily, except Mondays. 


sundays. 


. Daily. 


. On every Tuesday. 


Wednesdays, 


18th, and 
every month. 
Monthly. 


25th, of 


. Daily, except Mondays. 
. Daily, except Mondays. 


. Tuesdays and Fridays. 
. On 


Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 


. Every Thursday. 


. Daily, except Sundays. 
- Wednesdays, 


7 Mondays. 


Samadafsi .. 7 Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays and Satur: 
ays. 

Travancore Press Service.. ite 

Trivandrum ate News. Dally. 

The Link a8 Saturdays. 

Western Star . | Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 

Daily News ze . | Daily. 

The Daily Cotton News .. . | Daily. 

The Indo Foreign Market News, . | Daily, 


Andhra Advocate.. PP 
Vrittasar .. ‘a - 


Maharashtra Dharma... 
Rajasthan Kesari.. , 


..| Thursdays, 
«- | Fridays. 
.- | Mondays. 


-. | Luesdays, 
oe Saturd 


.» | Thursdays. 


ays. 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Impenal Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was tle subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
jn 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
snatter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian kinance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India, 


The Presidency Banks —The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862. the 
Banks were deprived of the rigat of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currencv 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their mght of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work af 
the Presidency towns and at their branches 
The old statutorv limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most 1m- 
portant limuitatiors of the earlier period were 
relmposed. Put very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes beamng less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued witb only minor 
modifications until 1920, During the war, 
however, the policy was dehberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasunes and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
reaency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 


The Imperial Bank —Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
the Central Board with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
oe The Central Board of Governors consista 
0] — 

(2) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two 1n number, appointed by the 
Governor-General] 1n Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board, 

(b) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 
Secretaries of the Local Boards; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 
Officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council, and 

(d) not more than four non-officials, nom- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council 


Representatives of apy new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board, 

The Controller ot the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government, The Governor-General in Council 
1s entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of «ne Government balances, endif the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General 1n Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in whiting to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government ag 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not he taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General 1n Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank, 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 32 crores of rupees 1n shares of Rs 500 
each, fully subscribed The additienal capital 
authorised was 74 crores in shares of Rs. 500 
each, of which Rs, 125 has ben called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs, 11} 
crores, Of which Rs. 5,62,50,000 has been 
paid up The Reserve Fund of the Bank is 
Rs 5,15,00,000 and the Balance Sheet of 
30th June 1932 showed the Government 
balance at Rs 19,08,32,295, other deposits at 
Rs_ 61,49,44,010 and Cash Rs 22,01,87,692, 
with a percentage of Cash to liabilities of 26.97, 


Class of Business :—The Ir perial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
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in which the Bank may engage, though the older | (2) The Bank will hold ail the Treasury 


limitations are modified in some minor points. Balances at Headquarters and at 
It permits for the firet time the constitution of a its branches. This involves the 
London Office and the borrowing of money in abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
Engiend for the purpose of the Bank’s business system. 

upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not| (8) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash to open 100 new obranches of 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except which the Government of India may 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. determine the location of ono in 
The Act provides for an agreement between the four. The branches and agencies 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this of the three Presidency Banks prior 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th to the date of amalgamation number- 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years ed 69, including the Colombo brancn 
determinable thereafter by either party with of the Bank of Madras The Bank 
one year’s notice, provides, enter alsa, for the of Bengal had no branches prior te 


following important matters — the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 


but no Jess than 18 branches were 


(i) All the general banking business a established before 1868 
(4) The management of the Public Debt 
the Government of India is to be will continue to be conducted by 
carried out by the Imperia] Bank. the Bank for specified remuneration 
The Directorate, 
Sir Osborne A Smith Kt,KCIE 
Managing Governors Sir K M MacDonald, Kt, Mc 
Presidents, Vice-Presudents and Secretaries of the Local Boards 
CaLCUrTTA— 
J Mein Austin, Esq President 
Rai Badridas Goenka Bahadur C1 bh Vice-President 
M G Stuart, Esq Secretar) 
BoMBAY— 
H H Sawyer, ksq President 
E J Bunbury, Esq ,Mc Vice President 
J G Ridland, Esq Secretary 
MaDRAS— 
S V Ramaswamy Wudaliar, Esq President 
W O Wright, Esq Vice President 
RA Gray, Esq Secretary 
CONTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY J B Taylor, Esq,MA,ICS 
Nominated by Government 
The Hon'ble Sir Dinshaw E Wacha, Kt ,J P , Bombay 
The Hon’ble Sir Manekj! B Dadabhoy, Kt KCIE Nagpur. 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, KCIE,KCVO, Calcutta 
Rao Bahadur C V S Narasimha Raju, Madras 
MANAGER IN LONDON 
W Lamond, Esq 
BRANOHES, 
Burra Bazaar, , Alleppey. Chittagong. Farrukhabad 
Calcutta Ambala, Cocanada, Ferozepore, 
Clive Street, Calcutta. | Ambala Cant. Cochin Fyzabad. 
Park Street, Calcutta. | Amraoti. Coimbatore, Gays. 
Byculla, Bombay. Aroritear, Colombo. Godhra, 
Mandvi, Bombay. Asansol Conjeeveram (Sub- Gojra. 
Sandhurst Road, | Bangalore. Agency). Gorakhpur, , 
Bombay Bareilly. Cuddalore. Gujranwala 
Mount Road, Madras. | Bassein. Cuadapah. Guntur. 
Abbottabad. Bellury. Cuttack, Gwalior, 
Abohar (Sub-Agency.) | Benares. Dacca, Hathras. 
Adoni, Berhampore (Ganjam). | Darbhanga, Howrah 
Agra. Bes wada, Darjeeling. Hubli. 
Abmedabad. Bhagalpar. Dehra Dun. 
Ahmedabad City. Bhopal. Delhi. Hyderabad (Deccan). 
F Broach, Dhanbad. Hyderabad (Sind). 
Ajmer. Bulandshahr. Dhulia. Indore, 
Akola, Calicut. Dibrugarh, Jaipur. 
ab, Cawnpore. Ellore, Jalgaon. 
‘ Chandpur, Erode. Jalpaiguri, 


Alishabad, Cha pra. Etawah. Jamshedpur. 


The Imperial Bank. 


Jhansi. Moradabad. 
Jodhpur. Moulmein. 
Jubbulpore. Multan. 
Jallandur, Murree. 
Karachi, Mussoorie 
Kasur. 
Katni Muttra. 
Khamgaon, Muzaffarnagar. 
Khandwa., Muzaffarpur. 
Kumbakonam. Myingyan. 
Mymensingh 
La hore, 
Larkana. Nadiad. 
Lucknow. Nagpur. 
Ludhiana, Naini Tal. 
Lyallpur. | Nanded. 
Madura. Nandyal. 
Mandalay. Naraingunge. 
Mangalore. Nasik. 
Masulipatam. Negapatam 
Meerut. Nellore. 
Mirzapore. New Delhi. 
Montgomery . Nowshera, 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are :— 


(1) Advancing money upon the security of :— 


(a) Stocks, &c., in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to invest trust moneys. 


(b) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 


(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 


(4) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 


(e) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 


(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
18 one of those specified in a, b, ¢, d and, 


if authorised by the Central Board, in ¢. | 


(2) With the sanction of the Loca! Govern- 
ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
apon security of estates in their charge. 


(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying | 
negotiable | 


and selling bilis of exchange and other 
securities payable in Indta and Ceylon and, sub- 
Connell, the discounting, buying and selling of 
oun unting, buying and se 0 
bills of exchange lp outaide India for 
and from or to such ks as may be approved. 


(4) In. ____ 


ritiea referred in (1) a, 0, ¢. 


ee 


ari ara gaa ae 
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Ootacamund, ane 
a. 
Patna. Sita pur. 
Peshawar. Srinagar (Kashmir, 
Peshawar City. Sukkur. 
Poona, Surat. 
Porba a ellichs 
orbandar T ITy. 
Purnea. PY posite 
pur. 
Quetta. il 
chur. 
Raipur, Trivandrum, 
Rajahmundry Tuticorin. 
Rajkot. 
Rangoon. Ujjain. 
Rawalpindi. 
Vellore, 
Saharanpur. Vizagapatam. 
Salem, 7 | Vizianagram, 
rs ‘ 
Secunderabad. | Wardha. 
Shillong. | 
Sholapur. Yeotmal. 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Lettere of 
credit payable in India and Ceylon. 


(6) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
Up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and grenting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
a a constituents for bena fide peraonal 
needs. 

(18) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &c., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 


(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of asseta of the Bank, but not otherwise. 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi. 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows :-— 


(1) It shall not make any loan or advance :— 
(a) For a longer period than eix months , 
(6) eg the security of stock or shares of 

the Bank ; 


(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovabie pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 


(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership fs limited. 


(8) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counte or advances carry with them the several 
res of at least two persons or firma 
unconnected with each other in general part- 
nership. 
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in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some mmor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks, 
The Act provides for an agreement between the ' 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years | 
determinable thereafter by either purty with 
one year’s notice, provides, tier alta, for the 


The Imperial Bank. 


to open 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 
Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 


system 
(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of 
four The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks pnor 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Colombo branen 
of the Bank of Madras 
of Bengal had no branches pnor te 


one in 


The Bank 


following :mportant matters — 


(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India 1s to be! 
carried out by the Impenal Bank. 


the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868 


(4) The management of the Public Debt 


will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration 


The Durrectorate, 


Managing Governors 


Sir Osborne A Smith ht, AKCIE 
Sin kh M MacDonald AT,MC 


Presidents, Vice Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards 


CALCUTTA— 
J Mein Austin, hsq 
Ral Badridas Goenha Bahadur C It 
M G Stuart, ksq 


BOMBAY— 
H H Sawyer Esq 
k J Bunbury, ksq , Mc 
J G Ridland, ksq 


MapDrRAas— 
s ¥ Ramaswamy Mudallar Lsq 
W O Wright, bsq 


RA Gray, Esg 
CONTROLLER OF THE CLRRENC\Y 


rhe Hon ble Sir Dinshaw E Wa ha, Kt , JP, Bombay 


President 
Vice President 
Secretar) 


President 
Vice President 
secretary 


President 


Vice President 
Secretary 


J B Taylor, Esq MA,ICS 
Nominated by Government 


The Hon ble Sir Maneky) B Dadabhoy, Kt KCIE Nagpur. 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, KCIE KCVO, Calcutta 
Rao Bahadur © V §& Narasimha Raju Madras 


MANAGER IN LONDON 
W Lamond, Esq 


BRANOHES. 

Burra Bazaar, , Alleppey, Chittagong. Farrukhabad 

Calcutta Ambala. Coca ‘ Ferozepore. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. | Atobala Cant. Cochin Fyzabad. 
Park Street, Calcutta, | Amraoti. Coimbatore, Gaya. 
Byculla, Bombay, Amritsar, Colombo. Godhra. 
Mandvi, Bombay. Asansol Conjeeveram (Sub- Gojra 
Sandhurst Road, | Bangalore. Agencv), Gorakhpur. , 

Bombay Bareilly. Cuddalore. Gujranwala 
Mount Road, Madras. | Bassesin. Cuadapah. Guntur 
Abbottabad. Bellury. Cuttack, Gwalior. 
Abohar (Sub-Agency.) | Benares. Dacca. Hathras. 
Adoni. Berhampore (Ganjam). | Darbhanga, Howrah 
Agra. wads. Darjeeling. Hubli. 
Ahmedabad Bhagalpur. Dehra Dun, 
Ahmedabad City. Bhopal. Delhi Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Ahmednagar. Broach. Dhanbad. Hyderabad (Sind). 
Ajmer. Bulandshahr Dhulia. Indore, 
Akola, Calicut. Dibrugarh, Jaipur. 
Akyab. Cawnpore. Ellore, Jalgaon. 
Aligarh. Chandpur Erode. | Jalpaiguri. 
Allahabad, Chapra. Etawah. Jamshedpur 
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Jhansi. | Moradabad. 
Jodhpur. Moulmein. 
Jubbulpore, Multan. 
Jullundur, Murree. 
Karachi. Mussoorie 
Kasur. 
Katni Muttra. 
Khamgaon. Muzaffarnagar. 
Khandwa. Muzaffarpur, 
Kumbakonam. Myingyan. 
Mymensingh. 
Lahore. 
Larkana. Nadiad. 
Lucknow. Nagpur. 
Ludhiana. Najni Tal. 
Lyallpur. | Nanded. 
Madura. Nandyal. 
Mandalay. Naraingunge. 
Mangalore. Nasik, 
Masulipatam, Negapatam 
Meerut. Nellore. 
Mirzapore. New Delhi. 
Montgomery . Nowshera, 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
sanctioned in Part 1. 


Briefly stated, the main classes of business 
sanctioned are :— 


(1) Advancing money upon the security of :— 


(a) Stocks, &c., in which a trustee js autho- 
rised by Act to invest trust moneys. 


(b) Securities issued by State aided Rai)- 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in-Council. 


(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 


(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or assigned to the Bank. 


(e) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 


(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited liability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified in a, b, c,d and, 


if authorised by the Central Board. in e. | 
(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- , 


ment, advancing money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge. 


(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying | 
and selling bills of exchange and other negotiable | 
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Ootacamund. Sialkot, 
Simla. 
Patna, Sita pur. 
Peshawar. Srinagar (Kashmir, 
Peshawar City. Sukkur, 
Poona. Surat, 
Poona City. 
Porbandar Tellicherry. 
Purnea, Tinnevelly, 
Tirupur. 
Quetta. Trichinopoly, 
Trichur. 
Raipur, Trivandrum. 
Rajahmundry Tuticorin, 
Rajkot. 
Rangoon. U)jain. 
Rawalpindi. 
Vellore. 
Saharanpur. Vizagapatam. 
Salem. ' Vizianagram. 
Sargodha, 
| Secunderabad Wardha. 
Shillong. | 
Sholapur. Yeotmal. 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
credit payable in India and Ceylon. 


(8) Buying and selling gold and silver. 
(7) Receiving deposits. 
(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 


(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
mission. 

(11) Acting as Administrator, for winding 
Up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and greating 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
of principles in connection with (11) and also 
eee constituenta for bona fide personal 
needs. 


(18) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, &c., billa of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 


(14) Borrowing money in India. 


(15) Borrowing money in England upon se- 
curity of asseta of the Bank, but not otherwise. 


The principal restrictions placed on the busi - 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows :— 


(1) It shall not make any loan or advance :— 
(a) For a longer period than six months - 
(6) upon the security of stock or shares of 

the Bank ; 


(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 


(2) The amount which may be advanced to 


securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- | any individual or partnership is limited. 


ject to the directions of the Governor-General-in- 


Council, the discounting, buying and selling of | 


bills of exchange 
and from or to such 


_(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the secu- 
ritiea referred to in (1) a, 0, c. 


poe outside India for 
ks as may be approved. 


(3) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firme 
unpomecyee with each other in general part- 
nership. 
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LIABILITIES 


Subscribed Capital 


Capital Paid up 


Reserve 


Public Deposits 
Other Deposits 
Loans against Securities 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 30th June 1932 was us tollows — 


——— 
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Ks a p ASSETS. Rs. a p 

11 2300000 O O!|Government Securities 27,01 22 338 6 O 
Other authorised Secu 

56250000 6 QO! rities under the Act 24853818 2 4 


51500000 0 O!Wavs and Means Adavnees 
19 08 32 295 11 0; to the Government of 
61,49 44010 13 J/| Indla 
JT oans 83992677 3 5 





per contra (ash Credits 26 67,98 737 8 11 
Loans from the Govern Inland Bills discounted and 

ment of India under purchased 1,76 2409811 9 

Section 20 of the Paper Foreign Bulls discounted 

Currency Act against and purchased 18984212 9 

Inland Bills discount Bullion 

ed and purchased per Dead Stock 26440192 5 8 


contra 


Contingent Liabilities 


Sundries 
Sundries 1 04 37 854 3 j Balances with other Banks 
| Ca h 
Rupees 92 396416011 8 Rupees 


The above Bilance Sheet includes— 


Deposits in London 
Advances and Investmentsin London 
Cash and Balances at other Banksin Londcn 





Liability of Constituents 
for Contingent Liabill 
ties per contia 





Government Deposits 
The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at vanous perods 


during the last 40 years or s0 — 


In Lakhs of rupees 








Bank Bank Bank 
—_ of of of Totai 
Bengal Bombay | Madras 
| 
30 June | 
1881 230 61 53 344 
1886 529 82 39 450 
1891 332 97 53 482 
1896 225 | 88 57 370 
TAN] 187 90 63 340 
1906 | 186 93 46 325 
1911 198 129 77 404 
1912 210 | 


155 75 440 | 


1913, 
1914 
1915 
1916. 
1917 
1918 
1919, 
1920 
26 January 
1921 


IMPERIAL BANE. 


30th June 1921 


» 1922 
- 1923 
zi 1924 
1925 
a 1926 
95 1 927 
r 1928 
as 1929 
¥ 1930 
5 1931 

1932 


os 


Bank 
of 
Bengal 


247 
290 
263 
336 
1338 
664 
346 
801 


384 


70 37 76468 7 


49 54.477 10 0 
598 00 285 10 4 
3 
5 


22 01 87,692 4 


92 396416011 8 


Bank 


of 


£ s.d 


1066232 1 4 
1 004199 17 10 
436523 9 38 


Bank 
of Tota! 


Bombay Madras 


167 
197 
187 
263 
716 
549 
298 
663 


206 


68 482 

93 63u 

102 5uZ 

115 714 

209 2263 

| 213 | 1426 

142 786 

170 1634 

| 138 708 
2,220 
1,672 
1,256 
2,208 
2.952 
8,254 
1,004 
798 
2,074 
1,891 
1,596 


1,909 
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Government Deposits. 
The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below — 


Bee eee _In Lakhs of Rupees, _ 
: | : 3 4 Proporacn of 
— vernment 
Capital. Reserve. Government Other deposits to 


deposits. deposits. 12,3&4 





{st December 





1896 oe oe 350 158 299 1292 14°2 per cent. 
1901 ee 360 213 340 1463 43, 
1906 a THe 360 279 307 2745 8°34, 
1907 ee 360 204 335 2811 8°8 
4908 wee 360 309 325 2861 84, 
1909 we 360 318 307 3265 74 
1910 ease 360 =| 331 339 3234 9°7 y, 
1911 aa 360 | 340 438 3416 9°6 
1912 ae ee 375 361 426 3578 90 4, 
1913 os 375 370 587 3644 18, 
1914 “a Oe 375 386 561 4002 10°5 
1915 ie 375 369 487 3860 9°54, 
1916 a. 375 g 520 4470 90 5 
1917 geen 375 363 771 6771 93, 
1918 Se 375 340 864 5097 29 4 
1919 so 375 355 772 7226 B°8 on 
1920 _ 375 375 901 7725 96 » 
30th June (Imperial 

Bank) | 

1921 ss 547 371 22.20 7016 218 ,, 
1922 as + 562 411 1672 6336 18°65, 
1923 ee 3 562 | «2 435 1256 7047 185s 
1924 ee 562 457 2208 7662 20°24, 
1925 ie 562 477 | 9252 7588 20°7 as 
1926 a 2 562 492 3254 7530 27°4 
1927 .| 562 507 1004 7317 10°6 
1928 | 562 517 796 7331 86, 
1929 - 562 527 2074 7233 199 ,, 
1930 562 537 1361 7003 146 4, 
1931 562 542 | 1596 6615 715, 
1932 | 562 515 1908 6149 20.8 5, 





Recent Progress. 


The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga- 
mation into the Impenal Bank — 
In Lakhs of Rupees. 


BANK OP BENGAL 


ed 

















Govt. Other 
Cash. Invest+ Dividend 
-_ Capital. Reserve pee bails ments. for year. 
3lst December 
1895 a ue 200 | 68 184 877 422 132 10 per cent. 
1900 a = 200 , 103 155 582 243 136 11s, 
1906 a ; 200 140 167 1204 396 181 122 =O 
1906 o ‘ 200 | 150 160 1505 528 149 2 6; 
1907 és a6 200 157 187 1573 460 279 2 , 
1908 ne : 200 165 178 1575 507 349 138 =O, 
1909 eS : 200 170 168 1760 615 411 14 .CO¥¥g 
1910 as . 200 175 198 1609 | 614 368 4 .C«, 
1911 ee i, 200 180 270 1677 729 321 14 Cl, 
1912 = ‘s 200 185 234 1711 665 310 | 14 - 
1913 3 ie 200 191 301 1824 | 840 319 14, 
1914 a a 200 200 287 2160 1169 621 16, 
1915 Sa a 200 #204 265 1978 | 785 798 16, 
1916 5 ae 200 | #918 274 2148 772 768 1 Oa, 
1917 - : 200 #221 448 2934 | 1482 773 1? - 
1918 ie ue 200 189 584 2392 804 279 1? es 
1919 = .. 200 200 405 8254 | 997 s4000=«C7s 
1920 .| 200 $210 484 3398 1221 910 19% ,, 


® Includes Rs. 68 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments. 
t 6 


ay $e 99 23 


t oe 2 6 >» ae oe 
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BANK OF BOMBAY. 
Govt. { Other 
, Invest- Dividend 
a | Capital. Reserve pa | ue Cash. faenta: for year. 
1045 =. ..) LU0 61 76 Bos 228 106 1] per cent. 
1900 es .-| 100 70 87 | 482 129 89 rb ee 
1905 os ae} 100 87 92 676 259 158 2: 23 
1996 we 100 92 101 832 854 177 2 ,, 
1907 3. .] 100 | 96 | 12! sar | seq] 164 | 18 
1908 oo owe! = «100 101 94 882 377 149 3, 
1909 a .| 100 108 120 | 1085 415 163 138, 
1910 we owe} ~—« 200 105 152 | 1053 436 149 4 6, 
1911 se we} =~ 200 106 107 1104 468 208 14S, 
1012 3». 3 3:., 100 | 108 | 117 | 1124 | 315 | 210 | 14 © 
1913 ae 100 106 200 | 1016 447 239, “4, 
1914 — .-| 100 119 183 1081 646 202 16 oy 
191 en. oe 100 100 136 , 1079 423 276 a 
1916 ; 100 90 142 | 1867 667 812 1, 
1917 ~» ~— ae -—s«'100 92 235 ' 2817 | 1898 744 174, 
1918 we ee! = 100 101 177. | 1749 642 $53 18: 
1919 | 100 110 262 | 2756 998 815 m4, 
1920 100 120 349 | 2748 876 298 99 Cs 
BANK OP MADRAS. 
1895 _ ee 6U 16 45 | 273 144 45 10 per cent. 
1900 ass .-, 60 , 22 35 260 82 67 ‘ae 
1905 Sy, ..| 60 30 41 344 140 "1 10 ,» 
1906 sé is 60 32 54 355 151 81, 10 ,, 
1907 wes | 60 | 36 35 416 162 84; 10 , 
1908 i oe 60 40 52 447 158 84 i: 
1909 re oe 60 44 49 500 141 79 2 6, 
1910 ig ..! = 60 48 72 567 184 85 122; 
1911 oe ee! =~ 80 52 59 625 165 104 12 =, 
1912 wae ee 75 70 75 748 196 113 2 6, 
1913 Nie, oe 75 73 86 805 219 14 12, 
1914 mae 75 76 91 761 267 134 2 ,, 
1915 oa. Zee 75 65 86 803 256 4 | 12~,, 
1916 ee y 75 55 104 960 286 161 12, 
1917 ae 75 50 87 1020 496 94 122 ~,, 
1918 oa se 75 50 102 954 971 139 12 =, 
1919 <e- .gak 49 45 104 | 1915 436 175 12 
1920 oe ee: 45 118 1E79 505 211 8, 
IMPERIAL BANK, 
30th Juue. 
1921 si 547 371 2220 | 7016 | 3433 1652 16 per cent. 
1922 ~ 562 411 1672 | 6336 | 3395 900 16 . 
1228 .. ..| 582 435 1256 | 7047 | 2913 925 16 - 
1924 lef 582 457 2208 | 7662 | 2195 | 1175 16 4: 
1925 a ..| 562 477 9252 7588 | 3582 | 1418 16 ‘ 
1926 : 562 492 3254 7580 | 4508 | 2188 16 
1927 ..| 562 507 1004 | 7317 | 2283 | 2050 16 . 
1928 : 562 517 796 | 7331 1877 | 2535 16 ar 
1929 562 527 2074 | 7233 | 3041 | 2409 16 i 
1930 562 537 1391 70038 1696 | 2969 16 - 
1931 562 542 1596 | 6615 1717 | 3077 14 = 
1932 562 515 1908 | 6149 | 2201 2979 12 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States. y their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most ef them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India‘s trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks carried on their operas 
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tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, priacipally in London— 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
tereat much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract: deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as can be done in London and & very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried thro by 
means of money actually borrowed in India. 
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Nu information 18 available as to how far each LIABILITY ON BILLS OF BXOHANGE RE- 
has secured deposits in India, but the DISCOUNTED AND STILL CURRENT 

following statement published by the Director- 

General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly | 

such deposits have grown in the aggregate Chartered Bank of India, Austra 


within recent years. lia and China I td 2,417,000 
TOTAL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXOHANTE Banks Eastern Bank Ltd 443 000 
SECURED IN INDIA. Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
ghal Banking 

; In Lakhs of Rupees. | ( orporation 1 864,000 
seed ° ° oe aaa | Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 1,712,000 
1905 5 a 1704, National Bank of India Ltd 3 138 000 
1910 ve aa . 9479 |? &O Banking Corporation Ltd 1,645,000 
1911 Bs es -. 2816 “11.219.000 

1912 - es ». = 2958 ee 
1913 ee se ee 3103 The above figures do not of course relate 
1914 +“ oe an 3014 to ra-discounts of Indian bulls alone, as the 
1915 6 on ws 3354 Banks operate in other parts of the worla also, 
1916 3803 but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
: oe on rs india form a very large proportion of the whole. 
1917 ve a oe 6337 The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
1918 oe os -- 6185 three months’ sight and may either be “ clean’ 
1919 ee ee ee 7435 or be accompanied by the documents relating 
1920 ee . 74g9 ‘to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
; Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
1921 . - 7519 at home or against credits opened by Banks 
1922 ee , .- 7388 of financia: houses in England and bearing 28 
1922 as a .. 6844 they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
1924 763 Bre readily taken up by the discount houses 
- sis “ jand Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
1925 7 -- 7054 |in India are sent home by the first possible 
1926 , 7154 Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
1927 6886 98 soon as they reach London the Exchange 
1998 | Banks are able to secure the return of thar 
: 7113 money in sbout 16 or 17 days instead of having 
1929 6665 {co wait for three months which would be the 
1930 681] case if they were unable to rediscount. Jt 
| must not be assumed however that all bills 
Exchange Banks’ Investments. are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 


_, a8 at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
Reus lb pall bcs pia oe wills an anticipation of a fall in the London 
cerns India, this to a great extent conaists of | discount ee oo haga also the Ranks 
the purchase of bills drawn against imports prefer to ho e bills on their own account 
and exporte to and from India. | as an investment until mstunty. 


The financing of the import trade originated The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
and is carried through however for the most for the purpose of purchasing export bills ir 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian a variety of ways of which the following are 
ra oie por mn Pa ab earacien consisting prin- the principal — 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- (1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 
es with information as to the means and stand- (2) Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and 1t is aa re- d 
gards the axport business that the Indian ee eee tee eee 


Branches are more immediately concerned out of India. 


The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- (3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
poly of the export finance in India and in new phic Transfers payable in India from 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to the Secretary of State. 


be dealt with the Banks would under ordina 

circumstances require to utilise a very irc (4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion, 
proportion of their resources in carrying through (5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
a cae eer rent i Ses ee Egypt or Australia, 
system of rediscount in London t the 
employment of their own resources to a com- _, 2 U¢ remaining ee transacted by the 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- Banks in India 1s of the usual nature and need 
ness they actually put through. No definite not be given in detail. 


information can be secuted as to the extent An interesting event in Indian Banking 
to which rediscounting in London is carried history is the recent entry m the Banking 
on but the following figures appearing in the field here of one of the English “ Big Five.” 
balance sheets dated 8lat December 1931 of the This has been brought about by the acquisition 
underroted Banks will givesome idea of this of the business of Cox & Co., by Lioyds Bank. 
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Jowut Stock Banks, 


Thefollowing 1sastatement of the position of the various Exchange Banks carrying on business 


in India as at 31st December 1931 — 


In Thousands of £ 





Cash and 
Name. Capital. Reserve. | Deposits Tavestments: 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino 454 609 3 041 | 830 
Bank of Taiwan Ltd 1,312 174 24,330 10,551 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China Ltd 3,000 3 000 38 615 19,197 
Comptoir National D Escompte de Pa1is 4 651 5,042 110 534 39,428 
Eastern Bank Ltd 1 000 900 5,605 4,607 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Co1port 
tion Ltd 1,437 7,218 55 593 27,742 
Imperial Bank of Persia 650 690 2,995 5,610 
Lloyds Bink Ltd lo 810 7,500 333 645 149,992 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 1 050 1 030 11,220 7,190 
Mitsul Bank Ltd 6 000 5,180 62 076 28,233 
National Bank of India Ltd 2 000 2,200 27,804 16,752 
National City Bank of New Lorh 36 47 22 353 375 080 | 231,674 
Netherlands Trading societ\ 9 415 2 304 40 821 12,767 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank 6 470 2,840 14 552 10,283 
P &O Banking Corporation Jtd | 2 594 180 6,897 5 318 
Sumitomo Bank Itd 5 000 2,800 68 411 33,435 
Sohohama Specie Bank I td | 10 000 11 845 66 2x2 52 516 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then 1n existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restmcted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 
Companies confined themselver to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businessesin addition 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many 
people when :t became known that some of the 
Banks were in difficulties, 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People 5 Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted 1m a very large number of other railures, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank 


Since those events of tem years ago 
confidence has been largely restored But in 
April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed pavment and is now in voluntary Hquidation 
lhe effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation tn close association 
with the Government of India The Imperial 
Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 
tothem Apanicwas averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty 


During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established 1n 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 


latest available Balance Sheets — 




















In Lakhs of Rupees 
Name | Capital Reser ve. | Deposits ee ees 

Allahabad Bank, Ltd , affated to P & 0 | 

nking Corporation Ltd 39 32 994 658 
Bank of Baroda Ltd. 30 20 670 470 
Bank of India, Ltd 100 92 1,343 884 
Bank of Mysore, Ltd 20 17 196 94 
Central Bank of India Ltd 168 70 1,520 1,290 
Indian Bank, Ltd (Madras) 12 14 192 33 
Punjab National Bank Ltd 31 17 403 224 
Union Bank of India, Ltd 39 rd 98 45 
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The following figures appearing in the Report aac “ 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 1913 7s 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits 1 “s 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 1914 =< 
in India — 1915 “e 

In Lakhs of rupees. ts os 
Capual, Reserve. Deposds. 1918 

1870 oe 9 1 13 1919 ae 

1875 ee 14 2 27 1920 we 

1880 - 18 3 63 1921 a 

1885 its 18 5 94 1922 ‘ 

1890 oi 33 1? 270 1923 ” 

1895 -— 63 31 566 1924 

1900 ms 82 45 807 1925 

1908 oe 133 56 1155 1926 

1907 os 229 63 1409 1927 

1908 va 239 69 1626 1928 

1909 ae 266 87 2049 1929 

1910 275 100 2565 1930 


Capuai, HKeserve, Lepusus, 


285 126 2529 
291 134 2725 
231 152 2259 
251 141 1710 
281] 156 1787 
287 173 247 1 
303 162 $117 
436 165 4059 
539 224 5899 
837 255 7114 
938 300 7689 
802 261 6163 
689 284 4442 
690 380 £250 
673 386 5449 
676 408 5968 
688 419 6084 
674 434 6285 
786 366 6272 
“44 440 6321 





LONDON OFFICLS, AGENTS OR CORKRIESPONDENIS OF BANKS AND 
__ FIRMS ‘DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 





Name of Bank Correspondents 


Imperia] Bank of India .. 
Other Banks & Kindred Firms. 


Allahabad Bank .. 


. London Office .. .. 


( National Provincial Banh 
P &O Banking Corpn. 


Bank of India ee Westminster Bank 


— Banh... 
, Midland Bank .. as 
‘ 

London Office 


Central Bank of India... 


Grindlay & Co 


Karnan! Industrial Bank Barclay’s Bank 
Punjab National Bank . 
Simla Ranking & Industrial Co 
Union Bank of Indta 

Exchange Banks 
American Lipress Co , (Inc ) 


Midland Bank 
Ditto 
Westminster Bank | 


London 0 ffice 


Banco Nacional U!tramarnno Colonia’ 


Anglo Portucuese 
Overseas Bank 
Bank of Taiwan - | london Othce ae i 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia 


and China Ditto i 
Comptoir National d’Escompte 

de Paris .. : és a Ditto ae 
Eastern Bank Ditto 
Hongkong & Shanghal Banking 

Corporation : Diito és 
Imperial Bank of Persia . Ditto va 
Lloyds Banh e) Ditto 
Mercantile Bank of India Ser Ditto 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd ; Ditto 
National Bank of India .. | Ditto 
National City Bank of New York | Ditto 


Nederlandsche Handel-Maat- 


schappij .. National Provineia! Bank 
Nederlandsche Tndische ¥ Handels- 
wank  .. -» London Representative .. 


P. & O. Banking Corporation .. | London Office 


| 
Thomas Cook & Son... su, Ditto 
Ditto 


Yokohama Specie Bank .. a 


London Office—Agents or 


and 


—_——_ 


Address 


25, Old Broad Street, E. C. 
Ps 


2 Princess Street, E C. 2. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
EC 3 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C 2, 


168, Tenchurch Street, 
EC 3 

5, Threadneedle Street, 
E ¢ 2 

ae Parhament Street, 


Wii. 
168, Fenchurch Street, E. 


» oe 
5, Threadneedle St., H.C.2. 
Ditto 


: | Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 


79, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
9, Bishopsgate, E C 2 


Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E C. 2. 
38, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2. 


8-13, King William Street, 
EK C 4, 
2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 


9, Gracechurch St., E C.3. 

33. 36, arin William Street, 
i DF C 

71: cee Street, EC. 3. 


el lo. Gracethurch St., E C.3. 


. | 100, Old Proad St., E C. 2, 


26, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
36, Bishopsgate, BE. C. 2. 


2, Princess Street, E. C, 2. 

Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
BE. 2. 

117-122, Leadenhall Street, 
E. €. 3 


Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
7, Bishopsgate, fi. C, 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flounshed 
in India long before Jomt Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
“Shroff” is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to 1m- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “shroffs”’ in banking circles, 
as there 18 no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the busmess community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
present conditions the Bauks in India can never 
hope to be able to get mto sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these tradera 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
4s an intermediary between the tradmg com- 
munity and the Banks usually amses in some- 
thing after the followmg manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquires as to 
the shopkeeper’s position grants the accom- 
modation, if he 1s satisfied that the business 1s 
safe. The business, as a rule, 1s arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and im the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invanably taken by the ebrofts ip 
respect of such advances. 

A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and It Is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
& number of the bilis they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shroft may grant 
accummodation in the bazaar 18 therefore 
dependent on two factors, mz., (1) the hmit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage In. 


The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
Sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent. per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or 14 °/, is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
gcale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for busimees 
is not so Keen 1n these places as 1t 1s in Bombay. 


The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries aud 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Brkaner and Shikarpur, respectively, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by ‘‘Mvonims’”’ who have 
very wide powers. 


It 18 not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
change business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very consicerable 
extent 


THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly evch Presidency Bank fixed its a rale at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. | such advances or discounts are granted at from 
Now the Impenal Bank fixes the rate for the one-half to one per cent. over the official rate; 


whole of India. The rate fixed represents the 
rate charged by the Banks on demand /oans 
against Government securities only and advances 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 

The following statement shows the average 
constituted ‘— 





| but this does not always apply and in the mon- 


soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
tion 18 granted at the official rate or even less. 


Bank Rate since the Imperial) Bank wag 





Year, 1st Half-year. 2nd Half-year Yearly average. 

l oe oe . oe 6 UdS 0° 1038 5°57 
1022 a as a ae 7°182 4°510 §*821 
1923 i, - oe oe 7°419 4°5 5°59 
1924 ws ; ee si 8°15 5 $15 6 682 
1925 Se ne ie ee 8°685 4 701 5 648 
1926 ba - i ar 5 661 4° 4°825 
1927 : ag , ia 6°508 4 9&¢ 5°732 
1928 a . 6°945 5 456 6 2 
1929 =< 6°878 5°788 6 333 
1930 6 508 5 277 5 892 
1931 6 735 7 853 7 044 

6 022 


1932 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in India are 
those ot Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, oon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the first 
two are by far the ‘most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of night 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the 
existing members. 

rhe duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to dehver all cheques 
be may have negotiated on other members 


Tbe figures for the Clearing Houses in India 


and to receive in exchange all cheques drawn 
on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
the cheques bave been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the difference between his 
tota] receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
during tne course of the day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
final balances are settled by cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


above referred to are given below :— 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In lakhs of Rupees. 





| | 








_—— Calcutta.| Bompay| Madras. Rangoon. Colombo | Karachi Total 
ee en ee Sem en, Se eee 
1901 .. as Not 6611 UE a eee OC ee ee eae 1338 Not a 1738 8027 
ava:lable available 

1902 .. or is 7013 1295 a “ 268 8576 
1903 .. es a 8762 1464 oi se 310 10566 
1904 .. aed ae 9492 1586 oi ae 865 11393 
1905 .. se a 10927 1560 Pes : 824 12811 
1906 .. ee 10912 1583 eo 400 1289» 
1907 oe 20444 12645 1548 oa is 530 87187 
1908 .. ‘ 21281 12585 1754 ae 643 33263 
1909 .. < 19776 14375 31948 ee 702 36801 
1910 .. a 22238 16652 2117 4765 - 755 46527 
1911 .. =a. 25768 17605 2083 5399 : | 762 51612 
1912 .. : 28831 20831 1152 6043 4 1159 5S016 
1913 .. is 33138 21890 2340 6198 is 1219 617380 
1914 .. ; 28081 17696 2127 4989 i 1315 54158 
1915... ie 32266 16462 1887 4069 oe 1352 56036 
1916 .. Ss 48017 24051 2495 4853 ae 1503 80919 
1918 .. a 74397 63362 9598 6927 oa 2429 1389643 
1919 .. --| 90241 76250 3004 8837 ‘ 2266 180598 
1920 .. : 1533888 126353 7500 10779 ee 3120 301140 
1921 .. es 91672 89788 3847 11875 ae 3579 200761 
1922 We 04426 86683 4279 12220 9681 $234 2105238 
1928 .. * 89148 75015 4722 11094 11940 - 4064 195983 
1924 .. 92949 65250 5546 11555 13134 4515 192248 
1925... 101883 51944 5716 12493 14978 4119 191088 
1926 .. : 95944 42066 5688 12511 16033 3166 175408 
1927 .. »| 102392 39 826 5629 12609 15997 3037 179510 
1928 ., 108819 54308 6540 12035 15446 2945 200093 
1929 99765 79968 5877 12160 15429 2718 215917 
1980 .. ans 89313 71205 5218 11483 12093 2550 191862 
1031 75627 63982 4461 | 8156 | 8852 | 2319 | 163397 
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TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &c. 


Showing the amount for one or more days al the rates of 1 (0 16 Rupees per Month of 31 Days. 


a a ee ee 








Table of Wages, Income, &c. 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 


cefiects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 


method of construction, the Government 
Secured sanction to the building of lines by 


Not for some time after the establishment of! direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 


Railways in England was their construction 


in India contemplated, and then to test their|for cheapness. 


for the purpose, the metre-gauge bemg adopted 
Funds soon lapsed and the 


applicability to Hastern conditions three experl-! money available had to be diverted to con- 


mental lines were sanctioned m 1845. These’ 
were from Calcutta to Ranigan) (129 mules), 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 oles), Great Indian Perimsula Railway ; 
and Madras to Arkonam (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway buldmg on a 
_inious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercia) ad. | 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidenctes with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal parts.| 
This reasoning commended itself to the 

rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, Unglish Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 millions These companies were (1) 
the East Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin 

sula, (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Gentral India; (5) the astern Bengal, 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged wn the North 
Western State Railway, (8) the Ureat South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railwav 

The scheme laid the fonndations of tbe Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day 


Early Disappointments., 


The Main principle in the formation of these 
companies was a Government Zuarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent. coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required, in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22¢. to the 
rupee, the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cis€ close contro} over expenditure and work- 
Ing The early results were disappointing 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the, 
efficiency of’ the admunistration, the mubility 
of the troops. the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to, 
make profits sufficient ta meet the cuaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
anoecersarily hizh standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions; the resalt was that by 1869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Ra. 166} 
lakhs, Seeking for some more economical 


verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov: 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-85), sce absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula, the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87) ; 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) , and the Assam 
Rengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the firet com- 
Danies, Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 


Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famme and bv the 
fall of the exchange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enhist unaided 
private enterprise Four companies were 
promoted —the Nuilgim, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalka, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third received guarantees, 
ana the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater imr- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own terrtories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernmert guaranteed the interest on 330 mules 
of line 1p the State of Hyderabad. ‘This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which al] cava 
45 were on the broad-gauge, during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the tota] 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly, it 1s said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees: the :ong tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
gary, but unprofitable, outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 

This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, tom- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
mgs of the traffic mterchanged with the maim 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. of the gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prante], the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Barsi 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the fleld without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
terms being found unattractive in wew of the 
competition of 4 per cent. trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute guaruntee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the fall ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total! _ 
limited to 8} per cent. on the capita! outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at firet attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an Increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 8¢ per cent. and of rebate from 
84 to & per cent. with equal division of surplus 
protits over 5 per cent in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 


The existing Braneh Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
ses to be advanced to them by the Railway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systems. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 

ative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and _ local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab Burma and 
Bombay. 


Railway Profits begin. 


Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress, The gradual economic de- 


Railway Profits, 


velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic. both passenger and goods. The 
falling in of the origina) contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. The development of irrigation wn the 
Punjah and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
thie wae the Cinderella Railway in Indta—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdem of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financia) 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when working expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead ofa 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But in the 
following year there waz 4 reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10,573,000. Although in a 
country like India, Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railWay revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 3,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23. 


The results in succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statemente :— 


Contribu- 


tion to Lobe Total 
General Fund Gain 
Revenues. 
4 £ £ 

1923—24 fs 4,437,712 
1924-25 4,941,387) 4,635,985) 9,577,372 
1925-26 4,135,644} 2,854,936) 6,990,580 
1926-27 4,486,045] 1,108,433) 6,594,478 
1927~—28 4,707,239) 3,460,000; 8,167,239 
1928-29 3,933,834] 1,937,895) 5,871,729 
1929-30 4,588,950) 1,561,650) 3 027.300 
1930-31 4,301,775| 8,192,625) 3,890,850 
1931-32 4,020,150 — 6,900,000 


For the first time the deficit was met by the 
balance in the reserve fund and also In part by 
the Depreciation fund. 


Rupees have been converted into £ at the 


average rate of exchange for the year. 


Railway Board Reorganised. 


ihe depressed conditions of Indian trade 
during 1930 31 to which should be added the 
continued Civil Disobedience and motor bus 
competition combined to reduce gross traffic 
receipts by Rs 74 crores below the previous 
year This resulted in a net loss of Rs 519 
crores compared with the gain of Rs 4 04 crores 
in 1929 30 In order to meet the contribution 
to General Revenues the Railway Reserve 
Fund had to be drawn upon to the extent of 
nearly Rs 11 crores 


Contracts Revised 


One factor which helped to improve the 
financial position was the revision of the origina! 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed The five yer cent dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium The firat contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great lime 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
em provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the lime, paying the purchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital The -ail- 
wav thus became a State line but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
1t Under these new eonditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charres 
including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuitv by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mul 
lions, At tke end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearlv 
fncome of upwards of £2 700000 equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of sixty to seventy 
millions sterlmg No other railway shows 
results quite equal tc the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue ani as- 
Bets of the State It {a difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railwave in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil 
hons, But even if that figure ve taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
tallwav property 


Improving Open Lines. 


These changes induced a corresponding 
Change tn Indian Railway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
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system was virtually complete. A _ direct 
broad-zauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed but the poor commercil prospects of 
the Iie and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch 
to anv through line in his territories has for 
some time kept this scheme in the background 
The possibilities however of this construction 
being undertaken have improved considerablv 
recently and a detailed survey is being carried 
out There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma although 
several routes have been surveyed the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea rob this scheme of any living 
Importance Further survey work was under 
taken between 1914 and 1920 the three routes to 
| be surveyed being the ¢oast route the Manipur 
route and the Hukong valley route The 
metre gauge system~ of Northern and Southern 
india will also probably one dav be con 
nected and Karachi given direct broad gauge 
connection with Delhi a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 
resent be financially justified These worke are, 
owever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their traf’c require- 
rents ana providing them with feeders, The 
, sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly worke 
were necessary to double lines, !mprove the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
rolling stoek Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new Imes Even then the 
railway budget was found totallv inadequate 
.for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
irchcape, to consider ways and means This 
‘Committee found that the amount which 
‘could be remuueratively spent on railway con- 
strnction in India was limited onlv by the 
‘capacity of the money market They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided 


During 1930 31 the principal improvements 
on open fine consisted in the following 

Doubling the Cawnpore Tundla section of the 
E I Rallway 

Doubling the ‘Tatanagar—hharkai  bloch 
but section of the B N- Railway 

Isolation of the main line at 69 Stations 
between Khargpur and Nagpur B N Railway 

Remodelling and strengthening the Kotu 
Bridge over the river Indus N W_ Rattwav 

The completion of Bombay Central Station, 
BB&CI 


| Government Control and Re organisation 
of Railway Board 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and contro! over the expenditure 
during construction, and over management 
aud expenditure after the Jines were open for 
traffic. kor these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and ccunterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India As 
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trafic developed, the Indian Railways out 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies *ynchronised, 1t became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
in 1901 02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways and he recommended that 
the existing system ehould be replaced 
by 3 Railway Board consistmg of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary The 
Board was fermally constitntec 'n March 1905 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In 
dustry Iv prepared the railway prcgramme of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its administrative duties included the construc 
tion of new lines bv State agency, the carrving 
out of new works on open lines, the improve 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic the settlement 
of disputes between lines the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen 
diture of the Companv’s lines Certain minor 
changes have taken piace from time to time since 
the cons.itution of the Railway Board In 1908 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive contro’ by the De 
partment of Commerce and Industrv, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Serretary to Government 
with the rmght of independent access to the 
Viceroy, he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Couneil as the representative of the Rail 
way interest In 1912 in consequence of com 
plaints of the excessive imferference of the 
Board with the Companies an informal mission 
was undertaken by Iord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1920 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy This decision was 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization which 1s descmbed 
later was introduced from lst April 1924. 


Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of Indta may be realized from a study 
of the ‘ Notes on the Relation of the Govern 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Report by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions 
prevailing which involve the Rallway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 


(a) the directly controling authority of the 
State worked systems aggregating 18,49" mules 
in on the 31st March 1929, 


System of Control of Railways 


(6b) the representative of the predomimant 
pening partner jin systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 


(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 


(@) the statutory authority over all railways 
1a India 


Moreover 10 &1] questions relating to railways or 
| extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concemed, the Railway De- 
pirtmentis called upon to watch the interests of 
the Central Government and 1s frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governmen‘s Its duties 
do not end there The future development of 
rulways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing thelr construction The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
one of those referred to the Railway Committee 
(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who recommended the early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
duty should be to prepare a deflauite scheme 
forthe reorganization of the Railwav Depart 
mentand Mr C D M Hundley, formerly Agent 
of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 

Chief Commissioner on November Ist 1922 


The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment 1s that the Chief Commission 
er who takes the placeof the President of the 
Railway Board 1s solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arnving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernment of India onmatters of railwav policy 
and 1s not, as was the President suTtject to be 
out voted and over ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board Ihe detailed re organization of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 

| Commissioner s proposals required careful con- 
sideration but one of the most important of hir 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion was therefore obtained to the appoimtment 
with effect from ist Apml 1923 While in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Railwav Boaid 
hia aiways had availabl> thetechnical advice of 
veenior Civil I ngineer in Mechanical Engineer. 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance The disadvantages of this arrange 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from 
November lst, 1922 to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the 
Railway Board 


The reorganization carried out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work go as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past 


Ratlway Board Reorgantsed. 


This object was effected by the following new 
ports which in some cases supplemented the 
existing ones and 1n other cases replaced them 
Directors of Civil Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Traffic, Establishment and Finance 
and seven Deputy Directors working under 
them. 


The necessity of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate the publicity work carned out on 
railways and to undertake onits own the many 
forms of railways publicity which can be best 
organised by one central body led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer in 1927 The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January ist, 1929 The work undertaken 18 
described later 


The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
in the Railway Board’s office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the 1mprove- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
particular 


Under the Railway Board s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a Chief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected in accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience The 
Technical Officer underthe Railway Board was 
tiansferred to this office as a Deputy Controller 


The present superior staff under the Ral- 
way Board, therefore consisted of 5 Durectors, 
5 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary im addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers 
to the Central Publicity Officer and the Officers 
In the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller and the officers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office 


The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
In accordance with a_ resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Hast 
Indian Railway At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appomted reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General As 1t was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State 
managed railways durmg 1929 The supervision 


of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller. 


of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 


reporting to the Auditor General 
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certain powers of direct reference to the Tinancral 
Commissioner of Railways 


Management 


The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Durectors in London and are 
Tepresented in India by an Agent Some of 
the Company managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and Commercial duties of the 
Trafic Manager and combined the supervision 
of Locomotive running with Transportation 
State managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation 


Clearing Accounts Office. 


A Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened 1n December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the check and apportionment of 
trafic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the lst January 1927, the East Indian Raul- 
way following on the Ist April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later 


At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experl- 
ment was conducted to check the accuracy 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Baroda & Central India Railway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the check and apportion- 
ment of their foreign trafic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office 


During 1927 28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who visited the office to study the 
new procedure An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
trafic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
ments in connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of Jraffic Accofnts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arrived at 


The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 


was instituted in 1876. Thia Conference was 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 


These two underthe title of the Indian Railway Confer- 


duties were previously combined under the ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the trol ofthe railways, it elects a President from 


Auditor-General The Clef Accounts Offi 


cers amongst the members, and has done much 


on railways are now under the Agent but have useful work 


29 
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The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3§ inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to maxe the mctre-gauge lines provieional; 
they were to be converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequently 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying powcr, 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them | 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus; 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines | 
were improved and they berame a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India. 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khan¢wa by way 
of the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway. , 
cannot be leng delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-guage. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2’-6” 
and 2’-0” gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2’-6” gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 


State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perbaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company managenient. They 
were however, unanimous in recommending that 
the presentrystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be-, 
vond the terms of theexisting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public’ 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Loca] 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 8lst December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
che Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 


State versus Company Management. 


non-officialIndian Members were almost unani- 
mouslyin favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expreased themselves as being 80 convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method fn 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity for taking over the 
managment of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4% million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
34 million and 1% million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation. Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elswhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
th. management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority. This authority 
may take the form of a company asin Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On ist January 1925 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on Ist 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit The Naini-Jubbulpore Section 
of the Kast Indian Railway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on let 
October 1925. 

On January 1st 1929 the contract with the 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three’ millions 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Western Railway was effected on 
the lst January 1930. It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs. 763 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year, 


Separation of Railway Finances 


At the end of 1929 30 the Nizam s Guarantced 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company was acquired and its manage 
ment taken over by His Fxalted Highness the 
Nizam s Government and 1s now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam s State Railway 


Separation of the Railway from the 
General Finances —The question of the separ 
ation of the railway from the general finances 


was under consideration for some time and T 


as a result of the recommendation. of the 
Acworth Committee in 1921 the question was 
further examined bv the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present 


The question was examined afresh In connec 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923 that the railways in 
India should be so worked ag to yield an average 
return of at 1 ast 54 percent on the caputal 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 


had arrived when this separation could be carried ' 


out <A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 38rd March 1924 recom 
mending to the Governor General in Council — 
“‘that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carrv out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
tothe State on the Capital expended on rai] 
ways — 


(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first char.e on railway earnings 


(2) The contribution shal] be a sum equil 
to five s1sths of 1 percent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 


PENULLUNUALE NUAUEIW Veur 
plus one fifth of any surplus y;rofits remaining 
after piyment of this fixed return subject to the 
condition that if any yeir railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at char,es 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent 5 cars 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has beea made 
good lrom the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 


(3) Any surplus profits thot exist after pay- 
ment of these charges shall be available for the 
Railway ‘1dministration to be utilsed 1n 

fa) forming reserves for 

(2) equalising dividends that 1s to say, of 
Securing the payment of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues In 
lean years 

(12) depreciation, 

(111) writing down and writing off capital, 

(5\ the improvement of services rendered to 
the public 

(e) the reduction of rates 

(4) The railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
Prescribed by the Government of India, to bor- 


resolution agreed 
| September 20th 1924, and accepted by Gov 
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Tow temporarily from capital or from the re 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there 1s no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years’ 


(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement 
he proposed expenditure will as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
On a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general] statement on railway accounts 
and working Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, t ¢ , will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year 


(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate ofraway expenditure before the Cen 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for raulways ” 


This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Tinance Committee in September nd wis 
introdu ed With certain m difi ation The fina! 
to by the Assembly on 


ernment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent instead of o/6th 
per cent on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores only 
rd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
4rd was to accrue to General Revenues At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 


expenditure bemng shown under a depreciation 
fund This committee was to consist of one 
nominited official member of the Legislative 
Assembly 18 Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legtslative Assembly from that body 
This would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Stinding Fmance Committee and certain 
other official and non official members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to be subject to 
perjodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E I Railway and the 
G I P Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company Management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments In this resolution 


The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 
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The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and revised but due to the 
economic depression the matter has been held 
mn abeyance 

Re-organisation problems —The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods of eontrolling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The genera] direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
provision of power. This system which 1s 
commonly known as the divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1922-23 


Rates Advisory Committee 
The Rates Advisory Committee was consti- 
tuted 1n 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects — 
(1) Complaints of undue preference 
(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 
in themselves 
(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 
terminals 
(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any 
conditions as to the packing of articles 
specially hable to damage in transit or 
hable to cause damage to other mer 
chandise 
Complaints in respect of conditions as to 
packing attached to a rate 
Complaints that Railways do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act 
During 1930 31 three cases were reported on 
while in 1931 32 only two cases were considered 


Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G.I. P. Railway. 


The inauguration ofthe electnfled main lne 
section of the G I P Railwayfrom Kalyan to 
Poona took place onthe 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Bhore Ghat Reversing Station The prob 
lem of eliminating whe Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
inrperative 

Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
able magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction 

There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or °87 of a mile The Jongest of 
these is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
ghats Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by theadoption of the lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 34 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was derided upon This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world 


(5) 
(6) 


Rates Advisory Commuttee. 


The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it 18 anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will be 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours 

With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930 
1t 18 believed that the G I P Railway has the 
greatest length of electrified main line in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line electrific 
ations in the world 


Publicity 


The year 1929 30 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Rauway Board was inaugurated on 1st Apmil 
1927, a Chief Pubhcity Officer was appointed 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff | The office was located in Victona 
‘Terminus Bombay, 1t being felt that, to com 
mence with Bombays position as the main 
Fort of arrival] in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and furthermore, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc 

For 1928 however the office was moved to 
Delhi 48 being more central and in closer touch 
with the Railway Board Among some of the 
pmncipal lines upon which it was decided to 
concentrate attention were — 


Cinema film production and display 

Poster production and display 

Pamphlet production and display 

Publication of an Indian State Rauways 
Magazine 

Demonstration Trains 

Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains 

Press propaganda in India 

Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail 
ways of the world. 


Shortly after the inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau the need was felt for a repre 
sentative in England to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handle 
enquiries arising out of the advertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temporary 
offices secured in London in which an Indian 
State Railways Bureau was opened It was 
soon found that separate permanent offices 
were required and these have now been obtained 
in 57, Haymarket, London, where sufficient 
accommodation 15 available to deal adequately 
with the many visitors who come there With 
the opening of ‘India House’ a Branch Office 
has also been provided there, and this will deal 
more particularly with enquiries concerning 
Goods rates, but general enquiries can also be 
answered there In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the American tounst traffic, an Office 
has also been opened in New York and a Res 
dent Manager appointed there This office 
was at first temporanly in accommodation 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacifie Rail 
way in their General Offices at 342, Madison 
Avenue, New York, but now has its own com- 
modious office in an excellent site at Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th Street, New York 
, , Owing to the financial stringency it was 
decided in 1931 to cut down the Bureau and 
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bring directly under the Railway Bureau The! 
work carried out remains however unchanged 
except in scope and the film Department was 
definitely closed down 

The Branch office in India House was also 
closed and the total staff in the London Bureau 
reduced from 3 officers to 2 officers 

Capital Expenditure.—The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was Rs. 27°53 crores, of which 
Ra. 25 41 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction Close on 1,300 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928 29, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,100 miles under construction 

Trade review.—The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. 


Exports.—The total value of exports in 
1930-31 amounted to Rs 220 crores as com- 
pared with Rs 311 crores in the previous year, 


701,000 tons (Rs 46 33 crores) Cotton twist and 
yarn from 24 6 milhon pounds (Rs 1 90 crores) 
Lo 23 5 million pounds (Rs 158 crores) Cotton 
piecegoods from 98 million yards (Rs 3 32 crores) 
to 35 milhon yards (Rs 1’35 crores) The 
export of oilseeds also suffered due to a large 
extent to the falling off in shipments of ground 
nuts by 113,000 tons in quantity and Rs 6 72 
crores in value The export of grain, pulse and 
flour advanced, however, by 104,000 tons to 
2,614,000 tons mainly due to Jarger shipments 
of wheat Coffee also improved from 184,000 
ewt (Rs 1 45 crores) to 293,000 cwts (Rs, 1 92 
crores) 

Imports —As compared with 1929-30 the 
total imports of foreign meichandise fell by 
Rs 76 crores or 31 per cent The total value 
during the year being Rs 165 crores 

The principal decreases were yarn and textile 
fabrics (Rs 39 cro1es), metals and manufac- 
tures thereof (Rs 8 crores), sugar (Rs 5 
crores), Machinery and mill work (Rs 4 crores) 
grain, pulse and flour (Rs 8 crores) 


Passenger earnings showed a decrease 1n 1980-31 


A decline of Rs 91 crores o: of 29 per cent |as compared with 1929-30 of 111 per cent. 


as compared with that year 

Shipments of raw jute declined from 807,000 
tons valued at Rs 2717 croxes to 620 000 tons 
valued at Rs 1288 crores Manufactured 
jute also declined from Rs.51.92 crores in 1929 30 
to Rs 3189 crores In 1980-31 Raw cotton 
fell from 727,000 tons (Rs 6585 crores) to 


'namely from Rs 38 58 ciores to Rs 34 29 crores 


59 Million less passengers were carried by 
Class I railways during the year under review. 
Goods earnings decreased by Ks 440 crores 
chiefly under fuel for the public and railways, 
cotton raw and manufactured, metallic ores 
rice, lron and steel wrought 


The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Railways during the last 


two years are shown 10 the table below — 
1929-30 








1930-31. 





Increase + 
Commodity. Handled Handled Decrease— 
u on Home | Earnings | on Home | Earnings. | Earnings. 
Line Line 
Tons Rs | Tons Rs Rs. 
(1) Fuel for public home 
& Foreign Railways. 2,91 705 | 10,22,476 2,70,920 | 9,56,956 —-65,520 
(2) Materials and Stores on 
Revenue account . 1,97,074 | 3,11,567 1,80,089 | 2,88,239 —23, 328 
(3) Wheat . 21,736 | 2,03,092 25,817 | 2,609,011 +65,919 
(4) Rice 57,115 | 4,16,771 51,991 | 3,66,443 —50,328 
(0) Gramand Pulse, 
other grains 41,859 | 3,538,457 39,126 | 3,42,003 —-11,454 
(6) Marble and stone : 39,274 98,440 37,067 89,051 —9,389 
(7) Metallic ores | 39 394 | 1,46,948 28,655 92,689 —5 4,259 
(8) Salt. , 24,138 | 1,96,320 22.954 | 1,845,080 —11,240 
(9) Wood, wrought 17,616 84,818 15,949 74,763 —10,055 
(10) Sugar 12,913 | 2,03,158 12,680 | 2,03,078 — 80 
(11) Oil seeds 42,056 | 3,94,863 41,889 | 4,00,754 +5,891 
(12) Cotton, 
manufactured 14,982 | 4,29,328 13,668 | 3,81,595 —47,733 
(13) Jute, Raw 16,693 | 1,46,356 15,599 | 1,835,841 —10,515 
(14) Fodder ; 12,320 61,204 10,287 50,274 —10,930 
(15) Fruits and vegetable 15,956 | 1,07,951 15 873 | 1,02,751 — 5,200 
(16) Iron and steel wrought 20,766 | 2,46,228 17,952 | 2,06,827 —39,401 
(17) Kerosene and petrol . 11,319 | 1,63,795 10,213 | 1,43,963 —19,832 
(18) Gur, Jagree, Molasses, 
&e. .. ‘i 11,292 98 295 11,874 96,135 + 2,840 
(19) Tobacco 5,537 | 81,366 4,745 | 71,018 —10,353 
(20) Provisions 18,994 | 2,89,032 18,724 | 2,85,920 —8,112 
(21) Military stores 4,813 37,933 4,435 32,470 —5,433 
(22) Railway materials 68,311 94,134 66,325 | 77,380 —16,764 
(23) Live stock 2,468 62,557 2,151 52,887 —9,670 
(24) Other commodities 1,26,498 | 10,63,789 1,138,131 | 9,75,269 —88,520 
(25) Manures 2,748 13,651 2,106 10,108 —8,548 
11,834,515 | 66,68,144 10,51,074 | 62,49,005 | —4,28,049 
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Open Mileage —The total route mileage 
on March 3ist, 1932, was made up cf- 


Broad-gauge.. 21,106 mules 
Metre-gauge.. 17529. 2. 
Narrow -gauge 4,178 =, 


Under the classification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows'— 


Class I 38,460 
Class II 3,229 
Class IT] 1,124 


Class I includes all the 5’-6” gauge mileage, 
14,869 miles or 87 per cent of the metre- 
gauge, and 2 158 or 53 per cent cf the narrow- 
gauges, 


The Scate owned 31,709 miles or about 75 
per eent and directly managed 18 897 mules or 
abeut 45 percent of the total mileage open at 
the end of the year. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Gross Trafhe Receipts 


Other Miscellaneous Railway Receipts 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(@) 
(f) 


Depreciation 

Surplus profits paid to Companies 
Land and subsidy to Companies 
Interest 


Miscellaneous Rallway Expenditure 


Net Loss 


Contribution from Railway to general revenues 


Amount transferred from Railway Reserve Fund .. 


Description Fund 


33 9) > 


Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies 


Interest on Depreciation and Reserve Fund: 


Working expenses (excluding depreciation) . 


Financial Results of Working. 


Dumng the year 1931-32, 570 mules of new 
lines were opened for pubhc traffic Of this 
mileage, 476 mules belong to Class JI. 





se 


Number of seats in 











passenger carri2ges. 
Class I eee 
Railways. 
1st. 2nd, | Inter. | Third. 
en .. | 25,831 | 44,964) 67,080) 689,265 
NT e. | 11,004 | 14,855) 12,800) 379,814 


Financial Results of Working.—The total 
| gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
| vear 1931-32 amounted to Re. S7 83 crores as 
compared With 96°83 crores 1n 1930-31, These 
figures, however, include railwavs owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct ffpancial responsi- 

bihty The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
direct] vy concerned are astollows :— 


(Figures in thousands) 





1931 32 1930-31 
Rs Rs. 
sig .-  86,63,00 95,09,66 
15 00 20,36 
93,00 13221 
7. 12,00 20,89 
Total (Receipts) &7,83,00 96,83,12 
Rs Rs, 
‘ a 49 31 00 54,38,94 
13 46 00 13 06,53 
ae 84 00 1,16,30 
9 00 5,90 
53,07 32,71,55 
46,00 62,68 
Total 97,03,00 1,02,01,90 
xe 9, 20,00 5 18,78 
oa «» 53,60,00,00* 5,73,07 
4,95,00 10,92,35 
os 4,25 00 





* This payment has been held 1n abeyance 


Financial Results of Working. 


After meeting all interest and annuity charges 
Government therefore received a net profit of 
4°04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
minus the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minus the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns :— 


Per cent. 
1913-14 a a ne is 5°01 
1923-24 5°24 
1924-25 5°85 
1925-26 5°31 
1926-27 4°95 
1927-28 5.30 
1928-29 5° 22 
1929-30 4°65 
1930-31 Nil 
1931-32 Nil 


Up-to-date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts per ton mileof those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919:— 


Receipts * 
per ton mile, 
Pies. 
United States of America 1929 5°70 
United Kingdom 1929 a - 15°15 


United States of America 
France ate as 
English Railways 
South African Railways 

Argentine Railways .. 452 — 
Canadian Railways .. a bs 


India sed 


Output of Railway owned Collieries.—The 
output of railway owned collienes during 
1929-30 was 3,184,206 tons out of a total of 
6,773,559 tons consumed on clagsI Railways. 

For 1930-31 the output was 
2,926,812 tons for a total of 6,629,014 tons. 
For 1981-32 the figures are 
2,484,891 tons for a total of 5,759,398 tons. 





Receipts 
per ton mile, 
Fies, 
Japan 1927-28 oa ia 7°26 
Switzerland 1928 - as 20°25 
South Austratia 1928-29 ae 17°25 
Canadian Railways 1929 oe 5°75 
India 1929-30 .. se 6°14 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows:— 


United States of America 1929. 14°78 pies 
India 1929-30 .. 3°28 ,, 


While in England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class is 18 pies. 


From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is one of the 
cheapest in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic. 


An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Rail. 
ways. 


Year, Operating Ratio 
1930 74 per cent. 
1925 84°15 , ,. 
1928 79°40 5, ,, 
1928-29 77°80 4, ., 
: »- 1927 71°05) gg, 
‘ .. 1929 S121) 45° 
1913-14 51°79 4, ,, 
25 62°69 4, ,, 
1926-27 62°04 ,,  ,, 
1927-28 61°39 ,,_,, 
1928-29 62°77 4, gs 
| 1 929-80 65°02, ,, 


Number of Staff.—The total number of 
employees on Indian Railways at the end of the 
year 1929-30 was 819,058 as compared with 
808,433 at the end of 1928-29. The increase in 
route mileage during the same period was 812 
miles. The following table shows the number of 
employees by communities on 31st March 1930, 
1931 and 1932 :-— 











Statutory Indians. 
Grand 
——— Europeans. Muham- | Anglo- Other Total. 
Hindus. | madans, Indians. | Classes. Total. 
dist March 1930 4,981 579,040 182,349 14,647 | 36,716 812,752 817,733 
31st March 1931 4,799 553,851 172,321 14,350 35,809 776,331 781,130 
3lst March 1932 4,516 | 589,819 | 157,714 13,549 34,426 725,713 780,219 


a POPS 





_ 





680 Local Advisory Committees. 


Indranisation —The various Railway Com- practicable up to 75 per cent of the total number 
panies Managing State and other Railway lines of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
have followed the lead given by Government Raulway concerned. 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee Fatalities and Injuries.—During the year 
Commission that the extension of existing 1931-32 the number of persons killed decreased 
training facilities should be pressed forward as by 292 as compared with the previous year 
expeditiously as possible m order that recruit- the number of passengers killed decreased by 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 82 and of passengers injured by 125 


The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for 1930-31 as compared Witb 1929-30 — 


Killed, Injured. 


ee 


1929-30. so 


| 
12 8 69 140 93 
325 245 | 1,040 881 808 
| 





1931 32 1929-30 |1930-31 |1131-32. 














permanent way, etc. 6 


(2) Accidents caused by the movement 
of vebicles used exclusively on 
railways .. sé ak ae 349 


(3) Accidents on Railway premises 
not due to Train accidents orto 
the movement of vehicles 7 3 


B. Servants— 


(1) Accidents to trains, rolling alee 
permanent way, etc. ‘ 33 16 174 132 157 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement 
of vehicles used sas | on 


railways 343 201 1,708 1,827 1 819 


282 
(8) Accidents on Railway premises 

not due to Train accidents or 

to the movement of vehicles . 62 43 4,014 4 659 5,167 


C. Others— 


(1) Accidents to trains, rollng ee 


A. Passengers— 
(1) Accidents to trains, rolling- estat 
permanent way, etc. . 67 


71 32 17] 96 62 


(2) Accidents caused by the movement 
of vehicles used exclusively on 
railwayr to “h 2,481 2,397 2,322 774 785 736 


(3) Accidents on Railway premises 
not due to Train accidents or to 
the movement of vehicles i 21 24 19 87 61 47 


ee Se ey | ey ee ete | eee | ee 


Total .. 3,365 3,180 | 2,888 | 8,054 8547! 9,200 








Of the total number of 2,888 persons killed 1,863 in their capacity as users of the railway These 
were trespassers on the line and 394 committed committees have been established and are 
suicide. functioning on all Class I Railways, except Hs 

Exalted Highness the Nizam’'s State Railways 
Local Advisory Committees —In the Annual and the Jodhpur Railway During 1929 30, 
Repcrts by the Railway Board on the workmg the Barsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- 
of Indian Railways, references are made each sory Committee for that line 
year to the vo that is aioe done Z nes 
Advisory Co ttees on railways In im 
to the ice of their respective rallwage Saari These committees constitute a valuable link 
trations matters affecting the general public between railways and their clientele. 


Chief Ratlwavs in India. 
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THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which 18 con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
onder a limited guarantee by a company. 


Mileage open ‘ss oe 1,306 
Capital atcharge .. Rs. 23,51,24,000 
Net earnings ee Rs, 66,16,000 
Karninge per cent. .. ae 2 81 
Bengal and North-Western. 


The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre-gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by 
anl North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It 1s connected with the Rajputana 
uietre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Wastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares anc 
Mokameh Ghat, 


Mileage open i ‘ 2112 
Capital at charge Rs 20,91,97,000 
Net earnings -- Rs. 2,05,46,000 
Earnings per cent. .. ig 9 82 


Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887, A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
sauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 19014 part of the East Coast State 


Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was | 


transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-flelds and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at MHariharpur 

Mileage open “ie 3,417 

Capital at charge . Ra 76,77,25,000 

Net earnings . Ra. 1,11,92 000 

Earnings per cent. 1 46 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat ma 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombav. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
facorporated in it. On the openmg of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 


tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi | 


the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 


Mileage open . 3,944 
Capital at charge Rs, 73,26,81,000 
Net earnings Rs. 4,11,88,000 
Earnings per cent. .. 5 62 


Burma Railways. 
The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveved 
there is little prospect of its beirg connected 


Government to the Bengal 


' and was constructed on the broad-gauge. 


with the Rallway system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Impenal 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said —'‘ During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route na the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Rallways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmevt will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January lst, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State 


Mileage open ‘ee ed 2,057 
Capital at charge Rs _ 35,80,36 000 
Net earnings Rs. 87,38,000 
uarnings per cent 244 


Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of stoi lee 
The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
Sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northemm Bengal State 
Rauway, which rac from the north bank of 
ths Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway 


Mileage open ig 1,947 
Capital at eharge Rs 951,34,71,000 
Net earnings Rs, 80,41,000 
Larnings per cent. .. wis 1°57 


East Indian 
The East Indian Railway 1s one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental ,nes under the ola form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah ti Pandua was 
Opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutmy 
ran as far as Raniganj. It gives tne only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and 1s consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
aying the share-holder by annuities, but 
eased it again to Lhe company to work under 
a contract which was terminable in 1919. 
The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management. From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh & 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with it, 


Mileage open as es 4,348 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,47,23,75,000 
Net earnings a Ks. 5,098,47,000 
Earnings per cent. .. sa 4°06 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 


The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line ma 
Poona to Ratchur, where 1t connects with the 
Madras Railwav, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the ime 1s the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 152 miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an afftangement with the Indian Midland Raul- 
way that line Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the State took over the management 


Mileage open ake es 3 725 
Capital at charge .. Rs _ 1,17,87,89,000 
Net earnings .- RS 2,8,60,000 
Earnings per cent .. me 2 42 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 


The Madras Railway was the third of the 
origina} railways constructed as experimental 
limes under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre-gauge built to meet the famtne 
eonditions in the Southern Mahratta Countrs 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 


Company. 
Mileage open ee e3 3,230 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 52,85,62,000 
Net earnmys a Rs, 3,18,14,000 


Karnings perrent .. Be 


The North-Western 


The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
wav, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr'!. The interva) between Kotri and 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 


6°02 


the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 


In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration, 


Mileage open ; ne 7,092 
Capital at charge .. Rs. 1,13,83,64,000 
Net earnings re Rs. 3,26,40,000 
Earnings per cent. .. a 2,87 


Chief Ratlways in India. 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the origina] form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 


.of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 


far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges. a_ third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway 


The working of this railway wae amalgamated 


with that of the East Indian Railway from lst 
July 1925. 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Rallway 
Company as a broad-gauge line; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This lime has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorm and Ceylon a ferrv service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon eva Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the origina] contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908, 


Mileage open . 9,495 
Capital atcharge .. Rs. 44,07,77,000 
Net earnings ‘ Rs = 2,25, 29,000 
Farnings per cent... a 5°05 


The Indian States. 


The principal Indian State Rallwavs are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar , the Jodhpur and B’kaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs , the system of raylwaysa in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jmd, Maler Kotia, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, cons.ructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929 $0 a 
total of 1257 57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 


Miles. 
5 ’6” gauge 730 77 
3°-32” gauge 457 51 
2’-6” gauge 69 29 


During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of newlines totalling 227 77 miles. 


Miles, 
5’-6” gauge 93 00 
3-32” gauge 115 17 
2’-6" gauge 19 00 


Indta and Ceylon. 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India ana Cey- 
ton by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time and 
since 1895 various sehemes having been sug- 
gested 


The South Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkod1, the southernmost point 
of Ramesgwaram Icland, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ermment Raijway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island,two points distant from cach other 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
atrait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solide nbankment raised on the sand bank 
known as ‘‘ Adam’s Bridge,” to supersede the 
ferry eveamer ervice which has been established 
between these two points, 1s one of the schemes 
that has been investigated 


In 1914, a detailed survey was made by the 
South [Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contemplates the construction of & causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Lalai 
mannar Point on the Ceyion side, a length of 
20°05 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
jana of the various lands, and 12 86 will bein 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
or low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty The section through the sea 
will be carried C1 a causeway Which it 1s pro 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having theirinner faces 
14 fec. apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slippedinto position, tne bottom 
slabs being sunk wellinto the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with eand 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high waterlevel, and the rails 
will ba taid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs wil) be done by means of water 
jets This causeway, 1t 1s expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island 


Indo-Burma Connection. 


The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand fora direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Gover: 
Ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M Inst C E, to be the engineer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the ber 
route for a railway from India to Burma The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start trom Chittagong, which 1g the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route rung southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
flelds intersected by big rivers and tidal ereeks 
and if crosses tha Indo Burma frontier, 94 mules 
from the town of Chittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth ig more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would rn into the region of Mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkpbu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like mbs from 
the backbone Innimerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yomaisa 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself 10 a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong 

At its southern end the height of the ridge 1s 
insignificant but it hag peaks as high as 4 000 
feet before 1t reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher Itisa 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route 18 
estimated to cost about £7000 000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there 1s at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A, Way 
many yearsago The Manipur route Was esti- 
mated to cost about £a 000,000 ag it has to cross 
three mam ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,850, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 190 miles of ezrensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise andfall The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineenng 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Man- 
pur rodte One hundred and fifty niles 
of this route lie in Open vwuoUntry capable of 
cultivation though at present it isonly very 
thinly populated Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of verv heavy work and only about 4,500f¢, 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaperthan the Manipur route 
is nots practical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 


Railway Statrsttcs. 
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Mines and Minerals. 


Total] value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1929 and 1930 


1929 





1930. 
——— (£1 = (f1= Increace Decrease Variation 
Rs 13 1) | Rs 13 5) per cent 
£ £ | £ £ | 

Coal 6 668 591 6 861 134 192 543 +29 
Petroleum 4 800 448 3 888 727 911 721 —i18 9 
Gold 1,542 1090 1 384 090 | 158 019 —10 2 
Lead and lead ore (a) 1 845 641 1 346 051 499 590 — 27 1 
Manganese-ore (0) 1 571 030 1 200 286 370 794 ~—23 6 
Building matenals 1,121 032 1 096 035 24,997 —Z 2 
Salt 844 400 | 943 808 99 408 +11 8 
Silver 802 734 571 005 231 729 | —28 9 
Mica (c) 784 092 562 Oo4 | 222 038 —28 3 
Copper ore and matte 483 520 52 003 37 474 iets | +7 9 
Iron-ore 44 60 92 fa — 
Tin ore 447 467 | 337 344 110 223 —241 6 
Zine concentrates 408 958 190 615 218348 —o3 3 
Tungsten ore 113 193 134 065 20 872 +18 4 
Chromite 2818 | 64 256 1 438 +2 3 
Nicke] speiss 47 670 53 79) 6 120 +12 9 
— me SE] gn EY 
Clays s 40 636 28 284 12 352 —30 4 
Antamonial lead 25 107 26 296 | 1 139 446 
Jadeite (c) 36 280 | 16 187 20 093 | —55 4 
Refractory materials 7 203 lo 484 8 281 : +114 9 
Steatite 2) 638 lo 266 | 5 36 —74 0 
Ruby, sapphire and spinel 13 oo 0,715 3 se a ; 
Gypsum 8 784 8 408 — 
Magnesite (d) 9 865 6277 3 588 —36 3 
Diamonds 9 485 5 373 4112 —43 4 
Zircon 10 805 4991 2814 —53 8 
Ochre 4095 395] 144 —3 5 
Barytes 1 697 3 671 194 —116 3 
Fuller 8s earth 191” 2395 48 +24 9 
Bauxite 5 399 1 490 3 909 —"2 4 
Apatite 15 206 ork 
Corundum 304 162 14a —46 7 
Monazite 1 800 | 140 1 660 —9_ 2 
Soda 44 109 65 4147 7 
Asbestos 1 206 88 1 118 —92 7 
Amber 454 54 400 | = 881 
Agate 597 097 
Bismuth 23 o4 1 +43 
Graphite 87 | 87 
Garnet 13 13 
Serpentine 6 6 : 
Antimony ore 74 4 : —94 6 
Borax - = 

Total 2° 328 686 | 19 750 233 374 448 —l1 1 


2,952 901 


—_ 


——— 


one ENG 
—2 578 453 





— 


(c) Export values (dd Revised. 


—- 





awe eee 


(a) Excludes antimonia! lead b) Export fob values 
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The feature which stands out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the muneral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essentia: to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made 'n opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago ‘The European 
chemist armed with cheap sapplies of sul 
phuric acid and alhah, and aided by low sea 
freights aud increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures Of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex 
port trade in nitre and borax The reaction 
against that Invasion 1s of recent date ‘Lhe 


Mines and Minerals 


high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancieDt metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bibar and Orissa—Gondwana 
-oal flelds Outside Benga) and Bihar and 
Omssa the most important mines are those at 


Singarent in Hyderabad, and in Centra! Pro 
vinces but there are a number of smaller 
| mines which have been worked at one time or 
another 


Provneal production of Coal dirunc th year 1929 and 1930 





Province incre’ ¢ Decrease 
Tons ‘Tons Tons |} Tons 

Assam 322 015 309 040 | 36 920 

Baluchistan 16 222 | 10,894 328 
Benga! 96104 | 6 31€ 088 301 424 | 

Bihar and Orissa 101338144 15 064 42> | 68 719 
Central India 200 1382 143-260 11 899 
Central Provinces 882 331 oo 888 73 907 | 

Hyderabad Slo 875 | 812 2)8 | 3 577 
Punjab 43136 | 00 619 7 483 

Rayputana 35 270 35 123 102 

| 
Total 23 418 734 23 803 048 


468 989 | 84 675 
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Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1929 and 1980. 
































1929 | 1930 

Value Value 

Value (£1=Rs 13-4) per | Value (£1=Rs 13.5). per 

ton ton 
Rs £ Rs a p | Rs £ Rs a p 
Assam 40,85,704 304,903 | 1210 8 38,89,492 288,111) 1013 4 
Baluchistan 143,039 10.675 | 813 1/ 122949 9107} 711 9 
Bengal 2,28,49,786 1,705,208 313 3 2 49,46,910 1,847,919 315 2 
Bihar and Orissa 5,37,64,328 | 4,012,263 3 8 10 |5 52,383,360 4,091,360 310 8 
Central India 7,88,192 58,820 313 6 7,86,754 58,278 41 2 
Central Provinces 37,07,085 276,648 4 4 3 40,89,680 302,939 4 4 6 
Hyderabad (a) 35,31,253 263,526 4 5 3 30,88 ,547 228,781 31210 
Punjab 2,89,895 21,634 611 6 3,07,399 22,770 6 1.2 
Rajputana 1,99 842 14,914 510 8 1,60 232 11,869 4 9 0 

Total 8,93 59,124 6,668,591 9 26,25,323 6,861,134 

Average | 313 6 314 0 


(a) Estimated. 


The export statistics for coal durng 
1930 show a large decrease of over 264 000 tons, 
reversing the increase In the previous year 
of over 100 000 tons, the total exports of coal 
and coke falling from 726,610 tons to 461,188 
tons 1282 tons of the latter being coke (see 
Table 8) The largest portion of this deciease 
in exports 1s due to Hongkong, which took 
only somc 62,000 tons as against ~ome 196,000 
tonsin the previous year As betore the major 
portion of the exports went to Ceylon which 
however, took 84 000 tons less than duiing the 
previous year Lxports to the Straits Settle- 


ments (including Labuan), and tothe Phihppine | 


Islands and Guam showed substantial decreases 
The only country to show any increase was the 
United Kingdom, which took 27,587 tons 
against 110 tons in the previous year Other 
countries absorbed over 12 000 tons less 

This figuic of exports, although the lowest 
for the 5 ycars (1926 to 1930) during which the 
Indian (oal Grading Board has been established, 
is neveithelss double those of the five years 
preceding the cstablishment of this Board 
the prescnt fall must be 1egarded as a reflection 
of the bad trading conditions 


Imports of coal and coke did not 
show during 19380 a pirallel fall as they decreased 
only from 218,500 tons 1n 1929 to 217 029 tons 
in 1980, 18 702 tons of the latter consisted of 
coke (see Table 10) This shght fall 1s mainly 
the balance of a tall of some 14,000 tons in 
Imports from the United Kingdom balanced by 
an 1ncrcase of some 11 000 tons from South and 
Portuguesc East Africa The total imports 
are now Jess than half those of the pre-war 
quinquennluni and a comparison of pre war 
imports and export» with the figures from 1926 
to 1930, shews that the depression in the Indian 
coal industry, which continued till nearly the 
end of 1928, can no longer be looked upon as 


IRON 


attributable to the competitive effect of foreign 
imported coal The average surplus of exports 
over 1mports during the years 1926 to 1930 
was, 1n fact, greater than the surplus during the 
pre-war quinquennium 


Labour in the Coal Mining Industry. 


The average number of persons employed 
in the coalfields during the vear showed a 
moderate increase (2 5 per cent ) accompanying 
the small increase in production (1 6 per cent) 
The average output per per-on employed, 
therefore, showed a Slight decrease to 129 1 
tons In contrast with the advances of recent 


years, which have been 110 5 tons for 1925, 


rising t0 113 1 tons for 1926, 122 3tons for 1927, 
125 5 tons for 1928, and 130 4 tons for 1929 
Except for 1929, however the figure for 1930 
18 higher than any previously recorded , these 
higher figures are due, partly to an increased 
use of mechanical coal cutters, and partly to 
concentration of work During the past few 
years a large number of collieries have been 
shut down and the labour absorbed 1n the 
remainder, this concentration permits of a 
proportional reduction of the supervising staff, 
resulting 1n a larger tonnage per head, There 
was an increase 1n the number of deaths by 
accident from 212 in 1929 to 227, the latter 
figure,1s however, better than the annual average 
for the quinquennium 1919-1923, which was 274 
and only slightly above the annual average for 
the quinquennilum 1924-1928, which was 218 
In addition, 1t relates to a production which 
1s over 3 million tons in excess of the average 
for 1919-1923 and nearly 14 million tons In 
excess of the average for 1924-1928 The death 
rate was 12 per thousand persons employed 
in 1930, the same as the figure for the previous 
year, the average figure for the period 1919-1923 
was 136, and for the period 1924-1928 was 1.16 


ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa ate the only pro-{ away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 


vinces in India inwhich iron Oreis mined for; Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag hea 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- are notfound. The primutive iron smelter fin 


10g, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and thefe 1s hardly a district 


ds 


on difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no Eropean Ironmaster 
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would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts tointroduce suropean processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
fecorded in 1880 in the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakar in Benggi. 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
Originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Raniganj stages stretches eastand west 
from the works, and fur many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces. Recently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
Supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron-works. The Bengaliron and Stee] Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores Obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their Ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum, Sume yearsago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co., Ltd.. secured two deposita of iron-ore Ip 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hii! masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Burv 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Sinchbbum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bonal 
States in Crissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a 8. 8. W. direction. At Pansira Burn, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now heen 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist. 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip tcr 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from whicb 
it is separated bv banded hematite-jaspers. The 


ore itself is high-grade micaceous hematite 


often lateritised at the outcrop. Cross-cnts 
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into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friabie not far below the 
outcrop. [n fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the tron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiri. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer Ore-bodiesin the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies of Ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Mayurbhanj. The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other. 


The production of iron ore in India is still 
steadily on the increase ; India is now, in fact, 
the second largest producer in the British 
Empire, and yields place only to the 
United Kingdom. Her output is of course 
still dwarfed by the production in the United 
States (over 60 million tons) and France (over 
40 million tons); her reserves of ore are, how- 
ever, not much less than three-quarters of the 
estimated total in the United States, and there 
is every hope that India will in the early future 
take a much more important place among 
the world’s producers of iron ore. 


In 1930, however, the prevailing depression 
was reflected in a decrease in the Indian output 
over the previous year of 23.8 per cent. amounting 
to 578,930 tons. The figures shown against 
the Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj Statesin the Table 
given herewith represent the production by the 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd., and the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., respectively. 
Of the total production of 1,099,435 tons shown 
against Singhbhum, 391,508 tons were produced 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., from their 
Naomundi mine, 241,404 tons by the Bengal 
Tron Co., Ltd., from their Pansira, Ajita and 
Maclellan mines, and 447,786 tons by the Indian 
Tron & Steel Co., Ltd., from their mines at Gua; 
the remaining 18,737 tons were produced by 
another firm. The output of iron-ore in Burma 
is by the Burma Corporation Limited and is 
used as a fluxin lead smelting. 


Quantity and value of Iron-ore produced in India during the years 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 








Quantity. | Value (£1=Rs. 13.4).| Quantity. 
| 


1930. 


Value (£1=Rs. 13.5). 











Bihar and Orissa— Tons. Rs. £ Tons. | Rs. £ 
Keonjhar — 187,203 | 7,48,812 55,882 24,909 31,136 2,306 
Mayurbhanj 759,875 | 22,79,625 170,121 659,392 | 19,78,176 146,532 
Sambalpur 21 145 ll 6 45 3 
Singhbhum 1,390,245 | 31,62,727 236,024 | 1,099,435 | 26,20,243 | 194,092 

Burma— (a) (a) 

Northern Shan States .. 46,140 | 1,84,560 13,773 33,498 | 1,33,832 9,913 
Central Provinces .. 715 2,145 160 925 2010 206 
Mysore i a 44,356 | 1,13,222 8,449 31,500 1,086,320 7,876 

Total .. | 2,428,555 | 64,91,236 | 484,420 | 1,849,625 | 48,72,527 | 360,928 





(a) Estimated. 
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In contrast to the preceding year there was 
a ar fall in the total output of iron and steel 
by the Tata Iron & Steel , at Jamshedpur 
The production-.of pigiron fell from 722,950 
tons in 1929 to 695,923 tons in 1930, but there 
were increases in the production of steel 
(including steel rails) from 410,923 tonsin 1929 
to 427,085 tons in 1930 and of ferro-man- 
ganese from 3,630 tons in 1929 to 4,576 
tonsin 1930 The production of pig-iron by the 
Bengal Iron Co fell from 196,080 tons in 1929 
to 103,929 tonsin 1930, their output of products 
made from their pigiron in 1930 amounted 
to 3,153 tons of sleepers and chairs, and 34,833 
tons of pipes and other castings, against 11,158 
tons and 32,445 tons, respectively, in 1929 
The Indian Jron & Steel Co decreased their 
production of pig-iron from 451,059 tons in 1929 
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to 354 772 tons in 1930 ‘The output of pig-iron 
by the Mysore Iron Works fell from 21,452 
tons in 1929 to 20,668 tons in 1930 The total 
production of pig iron in India fell from 1,391,541 
tons in 1929 to 1,175,292 tons in 1930 


Exports of Pig-iron—With the decrease 
in the production of pig iron in India recorded 
above, the quantity exported fell slightly from 
548,881 tons in 1929 to 502,629 tons in 1930 
Japan is still the principal consumer of Indian 
pig iron, but the proportion fell from 70 per 
cent of the total exports in 1929 to 40 per cent 
in 1930 The United Kingdom and the United 
States of America both took substantially 
increased amounts There was a fall in the 
export value per ton of pig iron from Rs 45 7 
(£3 41) in 1929 to Rs 41 2 (£2 05) 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposita of the 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces The usés to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it js also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-manganese for use 
in steel mapufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 15C,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 


Record Output in 1927 —Before the year 
1926, the rec production of manganese in 
India took place in the year 1907, when 
902,291 tons were raised In 1926, the output 
rose to 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,590,357, 
fob Indian ports, the rise in output was, 
however, accompanied by adecrease in value. 
In 1927 the production rose to the highest yet 
recorded figure of 1,129,353 tons, accompamed 
by a rise in value to the peak figure of 
£2,844,237,fo0b Indian ports. During the year 
1928, the upward tendency of manganese was 
not maintained, the output falling to 978,449 
tons, valued at £2,321,201, fob Indian 
ports. In 1928, the upward tendency was not 
maintained the output failing to 978,449 tons 
valued at £2,198,895 f vu b Indian ports 
In 1929, the output rose again slightly to 994,279 
tons, but the value fsll heavily to £1,571,030, 
and in 1950 the output fell substantially to 
820,046 tons with a heavy fall in value to 
£1,200,236 The decrease, totalling 164,333 tons, 
was distributed over all producing districts 
and states, except Sandur State which showed 
an increase of some 5,000 tons One new pro- 
ducer appeared on the scene, namely Bonai State 


in Bihar and Orissa, with an initial production 


' of 165 tons, 


The continued fall inthe price of manga- 
nese-ore from 1924 to 1930isto be correlated 
with the fact that from 1924 to 1927 the rate 
of increase of the world s production of manga- 
nese-ore was much greater than the rate of 
increase in the worlds production of pig-iron 
and steel And although there was a fall in 
the world’s output of manganese-ore in 1928, 
there was a very large increase in 1929, greater 
than was justified by the increased production 
of iron and steel in that year, and it 1s evident 
that the world’s available supplies of manganese- 
ore are now much in excess of requirements. 
Russia, by non-economic methods of exploitation 
and finance, is able to place large quantities 
of ore on the market at a price well below both 
the critical figure of 13 0 pence referred to above 
and also below any revised figure allowing for 
the fall in index figures The large deposits 
of high grade manganese-ore discovered near 
Postmasburg in South Africa are also being 
developed, and it may be anticipated that 
eventually South Africa will secure a substantial 
portion of the world’s market It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in spite of the apparent 
prosperity of the Indian manganese industry 
In 1929 and 1930 as judged from figures of 
production and export, yet by 1930 the industry 
as a whole had arrived at a stage of relative 
depression, causing many operators to cease 
work 

The present chief sources of production 
of manganese-ore are now India, Russia, the 
Gold Coast, and Brazil, whilst substantial ~upphes 
of ore are forthcoming from Egypt and 
Czechoslovakia. 


There 1s a steady consumption of mangane- 
se-ore at the works of the three principal Indian 
iron and steel companies, not only for use in the 
steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and for the manufacture of ferro-manganese, 
but also for addition to the blast-furnace charge 
in the manufacture of pig-iron. The consump- 
tion of manganese-ore by the Indian iron and 
steel industry in 1930 amounted to 46,099 tone, 
against 47,435 tons in 1929. 
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Quantity and value of Manganese-ore produced wn India during 1929 and 1930. 








1929. 1930. 
— | Value fo.b. Value f 0.b. 
Quantity. at Indian Quantity. at Indian 
ports. ports. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Behar and Orissa— 
Bonai State .. ba : 185 171 
Keonjhar State .. 53,433 62,338 37,356 38,751 
Singhbhum 22,698 38,965 11,202 17,644 
Bombay— 
Belgaum ve 8,666 14,877 2,356 3,711 
Chhota Udaipur.. 9,415 15,888 3,984 5,080 
North Kanara 6,245 10,721 4,500 7,087 
Panch Mahals 56,326 96,693 36,542 57,553 
Central Prownces— 
Balaghat.. ae 263,105 482,359 220,018 370,364 
Bhandara 156,525 286,962 150,133 252,724 
Chhindwara 29,814 54,659 27,170 45,735 
Nagpur .. 172,599 316,358 155,023 260,955 
Madras— 
Bellary .. 10,535 9,131 3,470 2,646 
Cuddepah ae : 50 38 
Sandur State 140,604 121,857 145,961 111,295 
Vizagapatam 24,533 23,715 12,213 11,286 
Mysore— 
Chitaldrug 2 667 611 241 195 
Shimoga ., - 38,436 39,200 18,283 14,779 
Tumkur .. ; 718 663 278 222 
Total .. 994,279 1,571,030 829,946 1,200,236 





Exports, including the quantities exported from Mormugoa in Portuguese India, fell from 964,489 
tonsin 1929 to 773,026 tons in 1930, 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India 1s derived from the Kolar gold field 
{in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its bighest poimt in 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field. This mine 
was opened in 1903, The only other munes 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 191] but work 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur m'nes gave 


North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,8540unces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtajned in 1904; 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell in subsequent years until in 1922 
if was Do more than 240z, The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces ts 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
In a great many districtsin India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 


their first output of gold duringthe year 1910; | this way. The average earnings of the workers 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at are very small, and the gold thus won ia used 
Rs. 1,651,800. Gold mining was carried ouin the locally for making jewellery 
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Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during the years 1929 ani 1930. 














1929, 1930. 
, ~ Labour. 
‘Quantity. | Value (£1=Rs, 13.4). Quantity, ; Value (£1=Rs. 13.5). 
| 
ZS. | Rs. | £ | ozs, Rs. | fo 
Bihar & | | | ! 
Orissa— | | 
Singhbhum.. 20.0 1,500 , 112 20.0 1,500 | 111 1 
Burma— 
Katha 23.5 1,420 106 14.8 3.995 | 939 | 
| 
Upper Chind- 12.6 1,102 82 14,8 1,225 91 (a) 
win, | 
! 
Kashmir és | 
Mysore 56.3 2,700 01 
| 
Punjab . 363,741. 4 : 2,06,57,238 1,541.085 329,138.9  1,86,78,794 1,383,615 17,312 
United Pro- 1.9 | 108 8 6.9 367 34 
vinces ae 3.7 200 lo 1.9 100 8 
Total .. 363,869.4  2,06,64,268 1,542,109 329,932.3 1,96,85,211 1,384,090 17,363 


(a) Not available. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India in two distinct 
areas—one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the islands off the Arakan coast 
This belt extends to the productive oil flelds of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
‘uccesstul oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat fleld yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this, field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 314 millon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 564 million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Ramri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 


which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 24 and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab, In Baluchistan 
geolovical conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 


The world’s production of petroleum 
in 1926 amounted to nearly 150 million 
tons, of which India contributed 0.72 per 
cent. In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 
million tons, of which the Indian proportion 
on a practically stationary production, fell to 
0.64 per cent. In 1928, there was another 
substantial rise in the world’s production, which 
reached the figure of over 181 million tons. 
In 1929 there was another jump to over 202 
million tons, but in 1930 the world’s production 
fell to about 1934 million tons. The United 
States alone showed a fall greater than the total 
fall. Decreases were also shown by Mexico, 
Peru, Columbia, Argentina, Poland. and Japan. 
But all other producers including India showed 
an increase in production, the most important 
increase being shown by Russia, Roumania, 
and Persia. The United States contributed 
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63 per cent Of the world’s supply in 1930, 
Venezuela 9 7 per cent and Russia 9 5 per cent 
In 1928, India contributed 0 64 per cent, 
which fell to 0 60 per cent in 1929 and rose to 
0 62in 1930, her position on the list of petro- 
leum producing countries fell from 11th in 1929 
to 12th in 1930 her place being taken by 
Trinidad 

Although petroleum statistics indicate that 
itis becoming More and more difficult to maintain 
the output of India (including Burma) 
at the high levels reached in 1919 and 1921, 
when peak productions of well over 3054 milhon 
gallons were reached, the production thereafter 
falling to 281,113 909 gallons ‘n 1927, yet the 
production during 1928 reached the figure of 
305,943,711 gallons, in 1929 the figure of 
306,148 093 gallons and in 1930 the figure of 
311,030,108 gallons the last totals being the high- 
esteverrecorded Theincreasein 1930 represente 
the balance of a very large proportionate increase 
In the production of ASsam to a figure not 
aah at approached, and of a small recovery 
n the output of Burma, against a very serious 
fall in the output of the Punjab This small 
total increase 1n outputin 1930 was accompanied 
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by a large decrease in value amounting to 
Rs 1,18,28,197 (£911,721) or 19 percent The 
Increase in output recorded in 1928, 1929 and 
1930 to a higher peak, is a reflection of the 
marked increase in the output of Assam from 
1 8 per cent, In 1916, to 6§ per cent of the total 
in 1924 and 15 per cent of the total output 
in 1930, which has roughly neutralised the fall 
in the output of Burma during the same period 
and this year also the heavy fall in the output 
of the Punjab 


The Yenangyaung field of Upper Burma 
the most highly developed field in the Indian 
Empire, at shows a small decline in output 
In 1924, it succeeded in showing an increase 
of nearly 6$ million gallons, but this temporary 
arrest in the inevitable decline was more than 
neutralised by a dropin 1925 of over 21} million 
gallons In 1926, the drop amounted to 144 
million gallons, in 1927 to 8$ million gallons, 
in 1928 to 1} million gallons, 1929 to one million 
gallons and in 1930 to 2 million gallons It is 
interesting to note that the production in 
Yenangyaung still includes ofl derived from the 
old Burmese hand dug wells 


Quanity and Value of Petroleum produced tn India during the years 1929 and 1930 















1929 1930 
Quantity Value (£1=Rs 13 4) Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 5) 
Gals Rs £ Gals Rs £ 
Assam— 
Badarpur 2,036,275 5,09,0698 37 990 2 841,381 7,10,345 52,618 
Digbol 31,497,054 53,78,403 401 373 43,968 666 75,08 043 556,151 
Masimpur 5 360 1,340 100 520 130 10 
Patharia ° ss 3 314 828 61 
Burma— 
Akyab 1 980 914 68 ; . 
Kyaukpyu 15,034 13,690 1,022 14,616 13,277 984 
Minbu 9,815 252 12,41,798 92,672 5,038,476 8,18,752 60,648 
Singu 91,481,726; 1,94,39,867) 1 450,736} 95,368,470] 1,54,97,376] 1,147,054 
Thayetmyo 746,221 1,58,572 11,834 503,811 81,869 6,064 
Upper Chindwin | 2,796,560 2,09,742 15 652 2,858,096 2,14,357 15,879 
Yenangyat (in- 
Lae ; 17,606,935 37,59,710|  280,575{ 19,877,276 40,837,572) 299,079 
Yenangyaung 134,936,816} 2,88,10,684) 2,150,051; 132,898,282) 2,16,99,713] 1,607,386 
Punjab— 
Attock - | 19,208,880 47,02,220| 358,375 7,662,200 19,15,550} 141,893 
Total ../ 806,148,003; 6,43,26,009) 4,800,448] 311,030,108 8,888,727 
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Imports of Kerosene Oi! into Indta during the years 1929 and 1930, 





'rom— 
Russia .. 
Georgia 
Azerbaijan 
Persia 
Straits 5 e ttle- 

ments (includ- 
ing Labuan).. 
Borneo .. 


United States of 
America 


e s e e 
bad e e e e 
ne 


Other Countries.. 


Total 








103,300,553 


Quantity. 


4,305,342 
23,321,758 


Gals. 
7,877,464 
30,197,585 
9,020 . 
2 .770,200 
23,549,135| 
2,258,214 








1929. 


Value (£1=Rs. 13.4). | 


Rs. 

38,30,591 
1,62,36,619 

26,90,837 
1,19,18,640 


47,23,576 
15,96,922 
1,48,87,465 
11,52,880 


5,65,37,530 


| 


Gals. | 
11,407,382 


fom fm fe | om fom fe 
285,865 
1,211,688 
200,808 
889,451 


19,156,236 


15,676, . 


25,964,626 


| 


3,053,601 
1,888,338 
23,750,506 
8,592,127 


352,506 
119,173 
1,073,691 
SOO, 


4,219,218 108,489,396 


1920. 


Rs. 
56,61,482 
1,03,48,121 
75,06,223 
1,33,29,372 


17,02,056 
11,90,870 
1,50,45,779 
43,85,623 


5,91,69,526 


Imports of Fuel Oils into India during the years 1929 and 1930. 


| 


1929. 


1930. 
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Quantity. | Value (€1=Rs. 13.5.) 


£ 
419,369 
766,527 
556,017 
987,361 


126,078 
88,213 
1,114,502 
324,861 


CN Reel 


4,382,928 





Quantity. | Value (£1=Rs. 13.4). Quantity. Value (£1=Rs. 13.5). 
From— Gals. Rs. a Gals. Rs. £ 

Persia .| 88,735,530 |1,67,17,599 1,247,582 : 72,703,388 |1,38,45,060 | 1,025,560 

Straits Settlements| 10,331,396 | 22,13,486 165,185 , 9,571,245 | 19,325115 143,120 
(including 

Labuan). 

Borneo .| 15,796,660 | 31,60,037 235,824 | 24,084,140 | 51,90,332 384,469 

Other countries . 102,444 18,505 1,381 | 1,223,492 4,87,815 36,134 

Total ..)114,966,030 |2,21,09,627 1,649,972 |107,582,265 |2,14,55,322 | 1,589,283 
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Amber, Graphite and Mica.—Amber is found 
in very smal] quantities in Burma, Graphite 
is found in small quantities in various places 
but little progress has been made in mining 
except in Travancore. The total output 
in 1929 was 39 tons. India has for many 
years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regardto the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years. 


There was a slight fall in the declared produc- 
tion of mica from 53,231 cwts., valued at 
Rs. 26,59,759 (£198,489) in 1929 to 52,727 
tons valued at Rs. 26,68,986 (£197,703) in 1930. 
This is the highest production vet recorded. 
with the exception of that of 1918 (54,710 cwts.) 
and 1929. The output figures are incomplete, 
and a more accurate idea of the size of the 
industry is to be obtained from the export 
figures. In the years 1928 and 1929 the 
quantity exported was more than double the 
reported production, whilst in both the years 
1926 and 1927 also the export figure was 
approximately double the reported production 
figure. In 1930 the recorded exports were, 
however, only some 57 per cent, in excess of 
the reported production. 


The United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal importers 
of Indian mica. absorbed 41.7 per cent. and 
and 34.6 per cent., respectively, during 1929, 
and 28.9 per cent. and 46.4 per cent. during 
1930. Germany took 8.8 per cent. and 9.4 
per cent., respectively, of the total quantities 
exported during the years 1929 and 1930. 
The average value of the exported mica increased 
slightly from Rs. 90.5 (£6.7) per cwt. in 1929 
to Rs. 91.5 (£6.8) per cwt.in 1930. The exports 
fell from 116,075 cwts.in 1929 valued at £784,092 
to 82,909 cwts. valued at £562,054. This is 
the lowest total value recorded since 1923, when 
the value of the mica exports was £ 538,435. 


The difference between exports and production 
is generally attributed to theft from the mines. 
If this be the only explanation we must assume 
that during the three years prior to 1930 there‘has 
been as much mica stolen as won by honest 
means. Early in 1928 a bill was introduced 
into the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 
the purpose of which was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by licensing miners 
and dealers; the bill was, -however, rejected. 
In March, 1930, however, a similar bill to regulate 
the possession and transport of and trading 
in mica was passed and from the figures presented 
as analysed above it appears that this bill may 
already have produced a good effect. 


Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.—A consider- 
able increase in the production of tin-ore in 
Burma has again to be reported for 1930, during 
which the output amounted to 4,270.9 tons 
valued at Rs. 45,64,147 (£337,344) in the preced- 
ing year. The decreasein the value per ton is, of 
course, due to the fall in the price of the 
metal. This increase in output is mainly 
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the balance of a very large increase from Mawch 
in the Southern Shan States, and a smaller 
decrease in the output of Mergui. Milling 
operations were suspended at Mawchi in August 
1927 pending the installation of additional 
plant and further development. Milling was 
resumed in February 1930 and this explains 
the large increase. The figure for 1930 includes 
1,250 tons from Mawchi, calculated to be the 
proportion of tin-ore in 2,193 tons of concentrates 
derived from mixed wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite- 
ore; these concentrates are assumed to contain 
43 per cent. of wolfram and 57 per cent. of 
cassiterite. There is no reported output of 
block tin. 


Imports of unwrought tin increased slightly 
from 55,358 cwts. valued at Rs. 80,95,974 
(£604,177) in 1929 to 36,739 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 62,33,676 (£461,754) in 19380; over 96 per 
eent. of these imports came from the Straits 
Settlements. Wrought tin, to the extent 
of 423 cwts. valued at Rs. 30.661 (£2,271) was 
also imported into India during 1930. 


In contrast with the increases in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Bawdwin mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs. 
recorded during the previous four years, 1925 
to 1928, 1929 and 1930 were marked by decreases 
amounting to 124,211 ozs, and 226,277 ozs. 
respectively, These relatively small decreases 
in quantity were accompanied by a sniall fall 
of value in 1929 and a very marked fall in 1930. 
The output of silver obtained as a bye-product 
from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore showed 
a trivial increase. 


The production of lead-ore at the Bawdwin 
mines of Burma increased from 463,972 tons 
in 1929 to 529,814 tons in 1930, but the total 
amount of metal extracted decreased from 
80,233 tons of lead (including 1,200 tons of 
antimonial lead) valued at Rs. 2,50,00,613 
(£ 1,865,717) in 1929 to 79,730 tons (including 
1,700 tons of antimonial lead) valued at Ks. 
1,35,04,6 6, (£1,370,712). The quantity of 
silver extracted from the Bawdwin ores fell 
from 7,280,517 ozs. valued at Its. 1,07,31,482 
(£800,857) in 1929 to 7,054,206 ozs. valued at 
Rs, 76,87,674 (£569,457) in 19380. The value 
of the lead per ton fell from Rs. 311.6 (£23.2) 
in 1929 to Rs, 232.1 (£17.2) in 1930, whilst 
the value of the silver fell from Rs, 1-7-7 (26,40d.) 
per oz., in 1929 to Rs. 1-5-1 (19.37d.) in 1930, 
The ore reserves in the Bawdwin mine, as 
calculated at the end of June, 1930, totalled 
4,265,665 tons (against 4,140,969 tons at the 
end of June 1929) with an average composition 
of 25.5 per cent., of lead, 15.3 per cent., of 
zinc, 0.88 per cent. of copper, and 20.4 ozs. 
silver per ton of lead. Included in this reserve 
are 223,000 tons of coppcr-ore. 


Zinc.—A Monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. The 
production of zine concentrates by the Burma 
Corporation Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 58,435 tons valued at Rs. 
54,80,03 4 (£408,058) in 1929 to 57,620 tons valued 
at Rs. 25 73,309 (£190,516) in 1930. The heavy 
fall in value per ton reflects the world-wide 
depression. The exports during 1980 amounted 
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to 64,800 tons valued at Rs 64,80,075 (£480,005) 
against 67,408 tons valued at Rs. 68,00,930 
(£507,532) in the preceding year. 


Gem Stones —The only preciovs and semi- 
precious stones at present mined In India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber The production of diamonds in 
Central India fell from 1,627 5 carats valued 
at Rs 1,27,101 (£9,485) in 1929 to 1,321 2 
carats valued at Rs 72,583 (£5,373) Of this 
latter production 1,197 8 carats were produced 
In Panna State and the remainder in Charkhari 
Ajaigarh and Bijawar 


A severe decline 1n the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1924, followed 
in 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious declinein theindustry The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
into hquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale 1n September, 1926 The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, 
made good use of its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output in 1926 
exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
lakh of rupees This encouraging result was 
effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
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of a systen of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
in the Kyaungdwin mine—the only one stil 
worked by European methods. 


Durlag 1927, however, production fell in 
value by over 12 lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphires and 
spinels produced, there having been a slight 
increase in the value of the rubies During 1928, 
there was another very large decline in value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe dropin the value of the sapphires produced 
as before, there was a slight increase in the value 
of the rubies The value of the 1929 production 
was slightlv above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
derable increase in the value of the rubies found, 
largely balanced by another large fall in the 
value of sapphires produced In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value per carat of the 
sapphires produced is the highest recorded for 
many years Judging from reports in the Rangoon 
T mes thisis due to the opening up by the Burma 
Ruby Mines, Ltd , of the new Pagoda mine at 
Kathe leading to the find of a fine sapphire of 
630 carats and a star sapphire of 293 carats. 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported 


SALT 


There was a slight increase in 1930 in the total output of salt amounting to some 2,000 tons 
a very substantial increase of 128,202 tons from Aden, with a small increase from Bombav and 
Sind, belng largely neutralised by substantial falls in the output of Madras (79,452 tons) and 
Northern India (50,395) and aslight fallin Burma Imports of salt into India 1ncreased substantially 
by 81,000 tons, the major portion of the increase being due to Italian East Africa, with smaller 
increases from Germany, Egyptand Spain Decreases were shown by the United Kingdom and Aden, 


Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during the years 1929 and 1930 


1930. 


ED 


| 1929 
| Quantity 





Value (£1=Rs. 13.4) 


Quantity | Value (£1—Rs 13 5). 


eT 





Tons Rs £ Tons Rs. £ 

Aden 246,243 17,03,958 127,161 374,445 42,69,192 316,236 
Bombay and Sind . | 509,884 29,79,094 222,320 518,376 25,795,400 190,770 
Burma 93,925 | 641092) 47,848 | 19,223 | 3,11,458 | 23,071 
Gwalior (a) 21 1 031 77 25 1,115 83 
Madras 421,208 | 24,86,220 185,539 | 341,756 | 19,53961 | 144,738 
Northern India 507,918 30,03,570 261 460 457 523 36,30,283 268,910 

Total 1,709,099 “113,14 965 ia $44,400 1,711,548 I,27,41,409 943,808 








(a) Figures relate to official years 1929-30 and 1930-31. 
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Imports of Salt into India during the years 1929 and 1930 
1929 1930 
| Quantity | Value (£1=Rs 13 4) Quantity, | Value (£1=—Rs 13 5) 
Tons Rs £ Tons Rs £ 
From— 
United Kingdom 72,863 17,55,579 131,018 51,552 11,19,185 82,899 
Germany (a) 60,469 14 26,498 106,455 95,161 20,75,999 | 153,778 
Spain 54,871 11,07,026 82,614 | 71,115 15,09,302 | 111,800 
mai and Depen 220,415 43 57,963 $25,221 211,245 34,038,223 | 252,001 
encies 
Egypt 104,225 21,39,687 159,678 128,512 21,386,796 | 158,281 
I ee an East 57,030 11,27,672 84155 128,189 19,08,442 | 141,366 
rica, 
Other countries 37,404 7,26,820 54,240 | 12,855 2,05,404 15,215 
Total 607,277 1,26,41,295 943,376 688,629 1 ,23,58,301 915,430 
(a) Revised. 


Bibliography —Keport of the Chief In- 
pa of Mines in India, under the Indian 

ines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines Report on the 
Mineral Production of India during 1929 
by L Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Note on the Mineral 


Production of Burma in 1922 Monographs 
on Mineral Resources published by the Imperial 


Institute Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1924-1928 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol LXIV) 
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There are about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bomb They carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and pu.chase of Joint Stock securities 

romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bey, Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies The official address 
of the Secretary is Dalal Street, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Ra. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7,000 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs. 21,800. In 1921 a number of cards were 
sold at Ra. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 


employed to purchase an adjoming building 
for the extension of the business This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year The present value of the card is 
about Rs 7,000 The rules of the Association 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the purchaser of shares has to pay the 
stamp and transfer fee instead of the seller 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied for recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees’ Authorised Securities 18 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall 


In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as the Bombay 
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______.. Ltd This separate Exchange no 
longer functions older body 1t was revived in 
1922 It has ceased to function agam 


Committee of Enquiry —In 1923 the Gov 
ernment of Bombav appomted a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution government cus 
toms practices rules regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing publc against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proposals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and 1egulation 
of the aforesaid Assouation as the Committee 
may dvem proper 


The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
bined bv all the members save one who append 
ed &® minority report ‘The myyority 1¢port 
made several important recominendations for 
reform notably one aimed 1¢ the prevcntion of 
corners and nother for taulitatin, the han tiling 
of lezitimate complaints azamst the brokers on 
the part of the public The Association how 
evel adopted the minority rey ort which Icaves 
the constitution and practice of the Lach .e 
verv little modified 


In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips ithe marhet 
was tremendously oversold the usual crisis 
cnsurcd leading to the temporary Closing of the 
Lxchinge and the suspension of all dealm-_s 
and a publi agitation for thorough refo1m 
arose Lhe brokers vcre it first unwillin, to 
vield to this demand But a threat of Govcrn 
ment Intervention and contiol altered = their 
attitude In the end thev submitted new 
diaft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unhhely 


Tor many years the Calcutta Share Marhct met 
in the open air In business quartcrs and ws 
under no control except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation W%sS fornced a Rep sentative Committec 
came Into caisteice and the exstng customs 
wore focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rulcs 1.,ardm, membership tnd busi 
ness underwent drastic chances to suit advan 
Cing conditions Lhe Great War having given 
tn impetus to Indiin tndustrics ws responsible 
for an astoundingly birge volunic of busimess 
In the market which culmin ited in a boom 


In June 1923, the Association w4s incorpors 
ted into a Limited Compiny under the Indian 
Companies Acts 1913 1920 with an withorised 
capital of Ks 3 lakhs divided mto 300 fully 
pald up shaies of 1000 each Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September At 
the prescnt moment the number of shares 
subseribed is 220 cach firm owning, and being 
entitl.d to own, only onc share 


‘Lhe total number of members including 
Partners and welstints of member firms 18 
a littl above 900 Ihc Committee has restile 
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ted the further sale of new shares until it deems 
it necessary to revise its decision, exception 
belng made in the case of a partner dissociating 
irom an existing firm Anyone intending 
to become a member 1s required to purchase a 
share from a member and the admission fee 
charged by the Association 1s Rs 5,000 The 
conduct of members and of business 1s controlled 
by bye laws customs and usages being fully 
honoured The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges since there 
are no settlement days, delivery 1s due the 
second day after the contract 13 passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock [xchange but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers The principle 
business transacted 1s connected with the shares 
in Jute Mills Coal Companies lea Companies 
registered in India muscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour etc) Railway 
Compinies and Debentures the latter represent 
inZ those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Sccurities namely, Municipyl, Port 
‘Lrust and Improvement Trust Debentures 


A gencral meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a@ Committee which elects several Sub 
Committees and Hony Ofhce Bearers—the 
Piesidcnt two Joint Hony Sreasurers and the 
Hony Secretary ihe Committee 1s empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub 
Committces wd the Hon Office Bearers The 
Cc mmittee also adjudicates in disy utcs between 
mtimbers thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases 


Committee for 1933 kh litnith hhindel 


wal EoA TI oT oJaisttlent J oS Hiww od 
( ¢€ Mont miuyv € M 6) i. J S Nery 
( tint Pall Jo onom VMihiluaim oS nthalta 
Paul Rame war Nathany Lahadur Jacunmoath 
Jhunghunwili Sal ot hoSen Shumbhu Nath 
Dutt Jitendia VMohin Dutt Ws Gorilall 


Sci umd Paoant Full Chaturve ti 


J ¢ i, ay bot » —~-| ua Wameswar 
|; Nathuny fo daclur ind @ 1alill seal 


Hon S tery —Sitya Ranjan Vitra bA 
I 

The Stock Lachinge has its own building at 
7 Lyous Ringe Lhs Luilding—one ot the finest 
specimen of 1ts kind—was opcncd on ¢th July, 
1998, by Sir Stanlev Jackson the Governor of 
bengal Jhe ground floor 15 utilised for the 
Association Hall where membcts meet between 
12 nom and 5 pm his floor also contains 
the offi cs of the Associvtion a well equipped 
Tibrary and several retirmz places for the 
benefit of the members Lhe upper three floors 
aie tenanted by members offices 


Lhe Madras Stockh 'xchan.e situated at No 9 
Broadwiy consists of about OO Members of 
which 2» ue working Mcmbeis It was opened 
on oth April 1920 and deals principally in Mall 
shirts Business 1s regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Dincctors ‘here 1s a Board of arbitra 
tion here is an admittance membership card 
of Rs 1000 and an annual subscription of 
hs 100 Ihe orizmal 100 members were 
clected by the fitst Directors wad cach of the 
worhin, members hive deposited a sccunty cf 
Ks 3 UU0 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce 10 India was built up by, 
moicchants from the west and was for a long 
time entirely in their hands Chambeis otf 
Commerce and nimerous kindred Associa 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance But Indians have in recent 
years, tahen a large and growin, part in this 
commercial life ‘The extent of their partici 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of difterent races Bombay, for instance 
has led the way in the industrial and commer 
Clal regeneration of thenew India while Bengal 
Very active in other fields of activity lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir 
Cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karacht Calcutta, Madras and 
other important tenties, with a membership | 
both Luroyean and Indian pbutalongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certasn Asso 
Clations such as the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chamber and Bureau of which the membershi, 
is exclusively Indian These different classc 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one arother 
and constantly work In association 


The London Chamber of Commerce in 192) 
realizing the incriasing attcntion demanded 
by the economir development of India tool 
steps to form an ‘ East India Section ’ of 
their orzanization. The Indian Chambeis 
work harmoniously with this body, but arc 
in no sense affilbated to 1t noris there at picsent 
any inclination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship because 1t 1s gcnerally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London bodv_ could 


do for them and on various occasions 
the London Chamber or the Fast India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 


of touch with what seemed locally to be 
‘mmediate requirements mn particular matters | 


A new wovement wags started ib 1913 
by the Hon Suir Fazulbhoy Curmmthoy [bia 
him, a leading millowncr apd public citizin 
of Bombay which alms at ettecting gieat 
improvemnt in strengthenmg Indian com 
mercial organization dir lazulbhoys original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of Indias Lhe scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but ait rwards 
received an impetus from thc same cause and 
the first Congress was held inthe 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Jown Hall, Bombay | 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the important commercial] 
aseociations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 


The Congress was attended by several hundied 
delegates from all parts of India Mr. (now 
the Hon Sir) D i Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the firat 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
Cozrimbhoy as the first Presidcnt The Con- 
gresa resolved upon the establishment of ap 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committec empowered to 


tahe the necessary steps to get the Assouation 
rugistered and to enrol mcumbers aud carry on 
work Ihe Congress aigo approved of the draft 
constitution 


The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Mcmorandum of Association and State 
ment of Objects of the nuw Associated Chamber 
a3 approved by the Congress — 


I Jhe name of the Chamber will be ‘THE 
ASSOLIATED INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ” 


II ‘The Registered Office ot the Chambcr 


| Will be in Bombay 


Tit Ihe objccts for which the Chamber 13 
cstablished are — 


(1) lo discuss and considcr questions 
concerning and affcctmg trade, com 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests at mecting of dek gates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Comimcrcia] Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disst mmate mformation 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common intercsts of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodics and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship 
ping interests of the country 


(2) To attaim those advantiges by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplsh in its separate capacity 


(3) lo organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
diffe rent trade centres of the Country 


(4) lo convene when necessary the Indian 
Commerciil Congrcss at such places 
and at such times as may be deter 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber 


Ihe Articles of Association previded ** There 
shall be an annual mceting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Lxccutive Council m the month of 
february,” or at some other time, and “‘sem) 
annual or spccial mectings may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one third of the total uumber o 
members addressed to the Secretary , 


Ihe organization languished for lach of 
support for some years until a number of mer 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Dxchange questions revived if In 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative m the new 
activities hailing like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and Ist and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a “Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce’ and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ‘‘at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs 1t to be located *? Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following — 


(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures finance 
and al) other economic subjects 
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(b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects. 
connectcd with the common good of 
Indian business 


To enter intoany arrangement with any 

Government o1 authority supreme 
municip?! local or otherwise that 
may seem conlucive to the Tedera 
tions objects or any of them and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority wl mghts concessions 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to cirry out exercise aond comply 
with any such arrangements nghts 
privileges ard concessions 


To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Kederation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa 
tion may think fit and im particular for 
shires debentures or securities of 
any other compinv having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Tederation 


To take or othermse acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation 


(f) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which my seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra 
tuitously or otherwise 


To draw make accept discount 
execute and issue bills of exchan.e 
promissory notes bills of lading 
warrants debentures and other negot: 
able or transferable imstruments or 
securities 


The Rules provide for two classes of members 
11z numbers consisting of Chambers of Com 


(c) 


() 


(ec) 


(9) 
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merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commereial Assomations (Subscription 
Rs_ 150) 


The following are the Committee of the 
Tederation for 1932 — 


President —Mr Woalchand Hirachand 
Vice President —Mr Nolim Ranjin Sarkar 


Memters of the I xecutiwe Commiftee—Mr G D 
J irla (In han Chambcr of Commerce Calcutta), 
Sir Lurshotamdas Iharkurdas Kt, CIF, 
MPF ([ndiin Merchants Chamber Bombay) 
Tala Shr ham (Delhi Factory Owners 
1 ederation Delhi) Mr B Das, MLA, 
(Bihar & Orissa Chamber of Comimerce 
Yotna) Mr Kasturbhai J albhai (Ahmedabad 
Millowners Asscciation Ahmedabad) Mr 
Mo L Doahanukar (Maharashtra Chamber 
of Commerce Bombay) Mr Fakirjyee Cowas 
jee (Burers & Shippers Chamber, Karach1) 
Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty MLA (Indian 
Chimter ct Commerce Coimbatore) Mr 
Hooseinth y A Lalljee (‘The Indian Salt 


Association Tombay) Mr M Mohamed 
Ismail Sul (Southern India Skin & Hide 
Merchant Association Madras) Mr J C 
Ghoce (Indian Tea Planters Association 
Jalpaiguri) 

| Honorary Treasurers—Mr D P Khaitan 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce Calcutta) 


Mr R L Nopiny (Jute Balers Association 
Calcutta) 

Co opted Uembers —Mr M A Master, Bombay 
Sir Chunilal V Mehta Kcst Bombay 
Mr A J Oyha Calcutta Mr H P Bagana 
Cilcutta Lala lidampat Singhinia Cawn 
pore Jt P SS Sodhbans, Lahore 


Seeretaryj —Mr D G Mutlherkar 


Office Aldress Phoenix Building, 
Estate Bombay 


Telegraph Address —- Unicomind 


Ballard 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1834 Its headquarters arc in Calcutta 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royu kvchange 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Assocition the 
Calcutta Irades Association the Bengal Na 
tional Chamber of Commerce ind the Marwan 
Chamber of Commerce The Bengal Chamber 
is registered with a declaration of memler 
ship of 300 Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of tiade im 
particular in Calcuttz’ There are two classes 
of members Permanent (Chamber and Asso 
ciated) and Honorary 


Merchants bankers shipowners represen 
tatives of commercial rallwa\s and insurance 
companies brokers persons and firms engaged 
in commerce, agriculture mining or manu 
facture and joint stock companies or other 
corporations formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce ayriculture mining 
or manuracture and persons engaged in or 


connecte 1 with art science or literature may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

‘Lhe tollowin, are the oflice bearers of the 
Cham er for the year 1931 32 — 

Ir itnt—-Mr 1 © b nthaill (Messr Bird 
&( ) 

Fie Prevlent—-Mr JY Mein Austin MLC 
(Jar hin Slinner 4 Co) 

C mntte Mi H H lum MIc (McTeod 
{€o) Mi R YD Cromirtie (Mercantue Bank 
of Indiv Ttl) Mri S D Gladstone (Gladstone 
WyJh <(€ ) Mr J S Henderson (Mackmnon 
Muh nz & Co) Mr V1 D Jarad (Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway) Mi D J Teche (James 
Tinlty CCo Itd) Mr Richard Smith MTa4, 
(Linmah Sh Il Oil Storie & Distruibutmg Co 
ot India Itd ) 

[he Secretary of the Chamber is Mr D K. 
Cunnison Assistant Secrctary, Mr A C 
Daniel 

The following ate the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber his the mght of 
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returning represcntitiyes, and the represent 
atives rcturned for the current year 

The Councal of Siate—lhc Hon ble Mr TC 
Benthall 


The Bungal Teqslatie Counal—Mr Hemy 
Brhmyrc (bukmyie Jios) Mi i HO buin 
(McITcod A Co) Mi G W Tecson (Mac Neal 
A Co) Mr Moin Austin (Jirdint Skinner A 
Co) M1 W H Lhompson (benz belophonc) 
Mr W € Wordsworth (Statesman) 

The Calcutta fort Trust-Mr T J] 
Cunningham (lure: Moiwon & €)  Itd) 
Mr S D Ghidstone (Gaillandcis Arbuthnot A 
Co) Mi F S Henderson  (Wickmnon 
Mackinzic & Co Jtd) Mi G W Lecson 
(McNeil dA 9) Mr KOT Nicolson (Glidston 
Wrvile & Co) Mr J Reid kay (James Jandy 
d Co Ltd ) 

The Calcutta Munieipal Corporation — Mr N 
C Bilton (Benz Fdephone Co Ttd) Mi J 
Campbell Forrcstaa MIG Mr AoC) Gicdhuill 
(Burmah Sho) Mr N D Hats (fmypcral 
Chemical Industries (o Ttd) Mr H A Juh 
(W Hawith & Co) Mi fo Sella Jowmum 
(Englishman J td ) 

The Board of Trustees for the Impic ement of 
Caleutta Mi W H Lhompson 91 (Bengal 
Telephone Co [td ) 

The Bengal Baler C mmission —Mr H Gcew 
(Buin d& (o Ltd.) Mi H H Reynolds m11 
(Ind ), MI} t Mr J Willtamson, 11 
(Ind) MIT RF 

Lhe Bengal Smoke Nursences C mmission — 
Mr € A John Hendry reas (Mutinad Co) 
M F STRUCT 1, MI MINI MII (Ind ) 
AMIEEF Mr G \ Robertson 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous’ subsidiary associations 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal] Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Irade Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian ‘ca 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Jire Insurance Associa 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, (4) 
cutta Marme Insurance Association, Thi 
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Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Agsociotion, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso 
erition, Indian Kngimeering Association, Calcutta 
Jute labrics Shippers’ Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Association, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 
clition, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ <Associ- 
tion Calcutta Sugar Importcrs’ Association 
and Calcutta Accident Insurance Association 


The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arti 
trauion for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personelly 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
if such parties the said disputes and differen 
cs be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of the I'ribunal, which 
consists of such Members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, ftom time to time, annually oF 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Irbunal. The Re- 
aistrar from time to time makes a list of Such 
members and aszeistants. 


The Cbamber also maintains a Jicensd 
Weasurers Department controlled by a special 
committee It includes a Superiptendent(Mr 2 
Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith) and 
six Assistant Superintendents (Messrs, J. G 
Smyth), A.\H. Mathews,G C G SmythandC ¢ 
H. Bowden, J.B F Hentrey and B Perry, ind 
the staff at the time of the last official 
returns consisted of 100 officera. The uauil 
iystem of work for the Li nefit of the trade of the 
port 19 followed The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
VMeasurers’ Clib The Chamber does not a%sist 
utle preparation of Official statistical returns 


‘It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 


and also publishes a large numbrr of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
@ monthly abstract of procedings and mimy 
oth reirculars on matters under Viseussion 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro 
tect the trade, commerce and industmes of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industmes im or with which Indians are 
engaged or concerned, to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus 
tnes in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians, to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of Indi. or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, In particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India , to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between partics willing or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Inbunal of the Chamber, to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art and 
science as muy tend to develop tirade, com 
merce and industries in India, to provide 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
Toom or suitable buildings or rooms for a (om- 
mercial Lachange m Calcutta, and to do all 
such other things a8 may be conducive to the 
development ot tride, commerce and indus- 
tries, or mcidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of them 


Lhere are two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs 100 and the Mofussil Mem- 
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bers Rs "0 Merchants Bankers Ship owners, 
representatives of commercial, transport or 
Insurance compinies brokers and persons 
engaged In commerce agriculture mining or 
manufacture and persons engaged in or con 
nected with art, science or literature who are 
Indians shill be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber 
The following constitute the Minawing Com 
mittee of the (Chamber for the year 133. — 
President —Mi Sheokissen J} hatta 
Senror Vice Tresident —Mr A J] Oyha 
Vice I readent—Mr R I Nopany 
Members —Mr G I) Birla M J) P hhaitan 
Mr Anandyt Hiridas Mr ¢€ J Mehta 
Mi h J Punohit Mr NJ Pun M W 
(| Banerjee Mr M hinlil Jalluthar “nh 
JT RW Md Mr Kina Jitiv Mi 
Tuzulla Cangjyee Mr ( S) Rangaswami 
M1 J P Yutia M1 Hilil Mchimed 
and Dr N Sinyal 
Secretary —Mr M P Ganiht MA rrRrs 
198 
The tollowing Associations are affiliated with 
the Chamber In tian Suouw Mills A ention 
Jute Balers A sociiti n  Inlian— Lr duce 
Asscclitt n Jdast Indiv Jute As criti n Tndiin 
Merchants Assectith n Calcutta Rie Mer 
chints Asscelati n Calcutta Kirani Asscqai 
tin Bengal Jute Devers Assc lati no Gunny 
Trades Associition and Shireholders A soc 
tion 
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The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tnbunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trides Witha view to cover the varymg nature 
of disputes arising in different trades separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol 
lowing trades —(J1) Jute (2) Gunny (3) Piece 
goods and Yarn (4) Iron and Steel (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General 
Chambers representatives on— 
Calcutta Port Commissioners Mr G L Mehta 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Advisory Committee 
Mr Anandj) Haridas 

Last Indian Ratlway Admsing Commeltee 
Mr D P Khaitan 

Fa tern bengal Joeal Advisory Commattee s— 
Mi R Chakravaty 


Board of Apprenticeship Training Mr 
A JT Ojha 
Pailuay Rates Advisory Committee Messrs 


Anandji Haridas H P Bagana @ D 
Birla Faizulla Gangjee and D P Khaitan 

Calcutia Socvety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Mr Narayandas Bajoria 

Bengal Conciliation Panel Messrs D P 
mae Anandj1 Haridas and N Rajab 
Quy 

Pengal Parlotage Dues Con mittee Mr K J 
Purohit 

Chan ae Audiuors —Messrs §S§ R Bathboi 
& Co 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BOVBAY 


The Indian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce was estab 
oh for the following purposes in the year 

2&8 — 

(a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the International 
Chamber of Commerce hereinafter called 
the ‘ International Chamber , 18 estab 
lished namely 


(2) To facilitate the commercial inter 
course of countries 


(uw) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce 


(tz) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace ani c rdial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry 

The Indian Nitional Committee has on its 
roll 40 commcrciil bodies 98 Orzanisation Mem 
bers and 40 commeraal firms as Associite 
Members 


OFFIOL BEARFRS FOh THT YTAR 193? 
President —Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
Ahmedabad 
Viec President —Lala Shri Ram Dell 


Members of the Txecutue Commitee —Mr 
Walchand Hirachand (Maharashtra ChimlLer of 
Commerce Bombiy) Sir Purchotamdas Iha- | 


kurdas Kt C1E MBF (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry) Mr G 
B Funila (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) Mr D P Khaitan 
(Indian Chambers of Commerce Calcutta) 
Mr Jamal Mahomed Sath MLA (Southern 
India Chamber of Commerce, Madras) Mr 
Takirjee Cowasjee (Buyers and Shippers, 
Chamber Karachi) Mr Nalini Ranjan Sarker 
(Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Cal 
cutta) Mr Chunilal B Mehta (Bombay Bullion 
Lachinge Bombay) Mr A L Osha (Indian 
Mining Federation Calcutta) Mr M A 
Master (Indiin National Steamship Owners 
Association Bombav) Mr B N_ Chopra 
(UP Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore) 
Riya Ratna Sheth Bhailabhai D Amin (Baroda 
Millowners Associition Baroda) 


Co opted Members of the Committee—Mr B 
Das MLA (Behr & Onssa Chamber of Com 
merce Patna) Mr R K Shanmukham Chetty 
MJ A(Indian Chamber of Commerce Coimbatore) 
Tala Jaswintrai Churamani (Karachi Indian 
Merchints Association Kaiachl ) Mr Sushil 
Chandra Ghose Calcutta Tieut P S Sodhbans 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce Tahore) 


Fr officio Members of the Committee —Mr 
D S Trulkar Jondon Mr K P Mehta London 
(Representatives of the I N C on the Council 
of the Inteinational Chamber) 


Honorary Treasurer—Mr R WL _ Nopany 

Honorary Secretary—-Mr Y¥ k Mehta Ma 

Offi e Address —‘ The Recluce ,31, Murzban 
Rod Fort Bombay 1 
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BOMBAY. 
The object ani duties of the Bombay The Chamber elects representatives as follows 


as set forth in their Memo 
randum and Articles of Assormation, are to 
encourage a fmendly feeling and  wnani 
mity smong commercial men on all subjects 
Involving their common good, to promote 
and protect the general mercantile interests of 
this Presidency , to collect and classify form 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
mterest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general, to receive and deride 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facihtating business, to com 
municate with the public authorities, with 
gimilar Associations in other places and with 
individuals, on alt subjects of general mercantile 
interests, and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber 


The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
In their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
13179 Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions 12 shippmg agencies and com 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
11 insurance companies, 15 engineers and 
contractors, 127 firms engaged in genera! 
mercantile business, 


All persons engaged or interested 1n mercin 
tile pursuits desirous of jomiag the Chamber 
and disposed to ald in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot The Chamber members subscription is 
Rs 860 Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or “‘ emment In commerce and 
manufactures,"” may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions Any stranger engaged or 
1nterested 19 mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitol 
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by any Member of the Chamber inserting his | 


name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subiect 
him to the cule for the admission of members 


Officers of the Year 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspection by all members of the Cham 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com 
mittee may make in regard to the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
beld once & year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose 


to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom 
bay, two representatives 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem 
ber elected for three years 

Bombay Improvements Committee 
member, elected for two years 

Board of Irustees of the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two vears, 


The following are the officers of the Chamber 
for the vear 1933 34 and their representatives 
on the various publie bodies — 

Presilent—W G Telx laq MIC 

Tae President —1l A VWNilsall Tsq 

Commiffee—T J] Cunninghun Isq J J 

Jloachhart 1] sq S luchsmaun J'sq 
TY J Macdonall Isq J C Pender ksq 
W MePefiile Lsq Albert Raymond }s5q 

Secretary —R J YV Sulivan Esq 

Asst Secretary —H Royal Lsq 

Representatu es on— 

Counel of State The Hon ble Mr E Miller 


one 


Bombay Legislatwe Counnl —Y 1 Greaves 
lug MIC WG Iady Isqg MLC 
Remlbay Port Trust- Wo ob Cloment isq 
GH Cooke Jsq 7 7) Cunninghim J 3q 

WG Jelly tsq I © Reid bsq 
Bombay Improvements Committee R H 
Parker Lsq 


Bombay Munwapal Coporation Alwyn Ezra, 
K 


sq 
Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Roard 
N § Golder Lsq and A G Gray I'sq 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
R H I Milne 34g 
Persian Guif lights Committee J, C Reed 


[sq 
St George’s Hosmtal Adiisory Committee T 
B [hornely Lsq 


Governors Hospital Fund C N Moberly 
Lsq CIEL 

Indian Central Cotton Committee Sir Joseph 
hay, At 

I'mpire Cotton Growing Corporation R P 
Scott sq 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme—Standing 


Admsory Commitee and Jay out Committee 
Sir Joseph Kay, kt 
Bombay Development 
Advisory Commitee 
Auriwiary Torcee Adiviscry 
Joseph hay At 
Lz Sermeces Assocutton 
(T'x offiero) 
Bombay Seamen's Socety R.J F. Sulivan, 


Department—- Special 
A M Reith Isq 
Ceommitter —SIT 


WG Lely sq 


¥sq. 
Peace of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Britush ['mpire Sir Maleolm Hogg, Kt 
Railway Advisory Commiutees— 
GIP ys A Halsall, [sq 
BB«&CI I A Halsall, Usq 
Bombay Telephone Company, Itd G L 
Winterbotham, [sq 
Railway Rates Adrisory Commitee F G 
Travers Lsq , L A Halsall, [sq , J 
} Macdonell Lsq, Fhe Hon Mr E Miller 
A Achalimbari, 1 sq 
Government of Bombay Road Board 
The Hon ble Mr & Miller 
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Special Work. 


One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber 1s that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been m existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactonly. The decisions 
are 12 all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Comunittee of the 
Chamber and the svstem avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
isits Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of vommerce 
the department consists of fourteen Tudian 
clerks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House apd have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities Lhey compile ali the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port, in both export and import 
divisions, which it 1s desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

Lhe Bombuy Chamber publishes a Daily Arr 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a4 
Datly Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports oj 
various kinds of merchandise aud of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombiuy 

Three statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds apd wheat from the principal ports of the 
whole of India ‘The second gives in detail 
jmpoita from Europe, more particulaily 1p 
regard to grvy clovhs, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods 
fancy cloth of vanous descriptions, wooellens 
varns, metals, kerosene oil, coat, anilme dyes, 
Sugar, mnatches, wines and other sundry gords 
The tmrd shows, classified, the number of pach- 
ages of piece-goods and yarus impoited by 
individual merchants. 

The ‘Weekly Return” issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large uuinber 
Of important designations of merchandise 
A return of ‘* Current Quotations ” 18 issued 
Once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
Koglsh mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of gencral bank.ng 
and trade information. 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 
Substantial tomes in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the traae of the 
port during the past year are reviewed 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
Partment with a staff of 10, whose business 1s 
that of actual measurement of exports m the 
dochs before loading 1 steamers Certificates 
are issued by these ofheers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages The measurers 
are in attendance onthe quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
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geason are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted ghow the following detaila — 

(a) The date, hour and place of measurement 

(5) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of packages 

Uf) vhe marks; 

(g) the measurement, and in the care of 

goods shipped by boats; 

(h) the registered number of the boat; 

(t) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber, 


Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 


HEAD OFFICE LOCATED IN CALCUTTA FoR 1933 
Pirosident: Lhe Hon Sit k GC Benthall 


Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

The MMillowocrs Associatiov, Bombay, was 
estiblished 1n 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows — 

(a) Toencourage friendly feehng and un 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
of pteam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good 
To secure good relations between mem 
bers of the Association 
To promote and protect the trade, com- 
mnerce and Manutactures of India im 
general and of the cotton trade im 
particular 
To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members 
To collect and circulate statietics and 
to collect classify and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, commerce 
and manufactures of 1ts members 

Any individual partnership or company 
Ownjug one or more mill or mulls or one or 
more prLss OF presses OF OMe or more g_mnINg 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
water, electric and/or other power 1s eligible 
tor membership, meinbe s being elected by 
ballot Every member 15 entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Rs. 60 paid by him 
iS annual subscription 


Ihe membership of the Assouation in 1932 
numbers 92. 
The following 1s the Committee for 19383 — 
H P Mody, Lsq, MLA, (Chairman), Ahmed 
1 Gurrimbhoy, ksq, (Dy Charman), 
Sir Ness Wadia, KBE, CIE, The Hon'ble 
Sir Dinshaw Ek Watcha, Kt, Sir Munmo- 
hinds Ramp) Kt, Sir Cusrow Wadia, Kt, 
crc, Si N B_ Saklatvala, At, crEH, 
T V Baddeley, DCsq:, F E Dinshaw, 
13q. A Geddis, [xqg, H H Lakm, Esq, 
Laljt Naranji Usq, H. F Milne, Ksgq, 
Jehingir B Petit, Esq, MLC, Ratansi 
TD Morarn, Esq, Albert Raymond, Esq, 
& D Saklatvala, Esq, H H Sawver, Esq , 
F Stones, hsq, OBE, Madhavji D, Thae 
kersey, Esq, and T Maloney, Esq, 
( Secretary) 
The following are the Association’s Re- 
presenfatives on public bodies — 
Legislatwe Assembly Mr H P. Mody 
M.L A. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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- Bombay Leguwtlaiwe Council: Mr. J. B 
Petit 
Bombay Port Trust; Mr. A. Geddis. 
Cuy of Bombay Improvement Trust Mr 


A F. Currimbhoy 


Victoria Jubilve Technical Institute Mr 
dehangr 3B. Petit and Mr. V WN 
Chandavarkar. 


Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commusston 
ees J. D Pemberand W. A. Suther 
and. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham Coilleue 
Commerce and Economics. Mr. T. 
Baddeley. 

eee Cotton Committee: Mr 8 D, Saklat 
vala 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com 
mittee Mr Jehangir B Pctit 

GI P Ratlway Advisory Commitee. Mr 
A. Geddis 

BB &U I, Radway Advisory Committee 
Mr. H P Mody 

Bombay Munverpat Corporation. Mr. H F 
Mody 

University 


of Bombay Mr 
Petit 


Royal Institute of Science Mr H. P Mody 

fhe Office ot the Association 18 located at 

2nd Floor, Patel House, Churchgate Street Fort, 
Bomba}, and the telephone number is 25350. 


Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 


Association, Ltd 

The Millowners Mutual Insurance Assoc 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 3Uth June 1924 as 
1 Company iimited by gtarantee, Ihe regis 
tered office of the Assoriation is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 

The objects of the Association aie — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against lability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or .ccidents fatal 
or otherwise, arising out ot and in the course 
of their employment; (b) the Insurance of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc , and 
(c) to reinsure or in any way provide for or 
against the lability of the Company upon w\ 
assurances yrantud or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-insurances, counterimsurances aud counter 
guarantees, etc etc, etc 

The Association consisted of 59 members on 
lst October, 1932. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Non members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application 16 
approved of by the Committee of the Mhll- 
owners’ Association 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa 
tion are under the control of a Board of Dirce 
tors 

The present Directors are — 

Mr A Geddis (Chairman). 

The Hon ble Sir Munmohandas Ram)! 
Kt, Sir Ness Wadia, KB , CIE, Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt, Ratansi1 D Morarn, Hsq, Sir 
Cusrow Wadia, Kt, OTE, 53 D Saklatvala 
Esq, F. Stones, ksq., OB E., and B K Mantn, 
Esq, BA, Barrister at-Law, Secretary of the 
Association 


of 
Vv 


Jehangir 
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Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Indian Merchints Chamber was estab- 


lished in the year 19)7 


(4) 


() 


() 


() 


(/) 


(/) 


(2) 


(9) 


(/) 


its objects are *— 


lo cneouraze triendly feeling and un 
dnimuty wnong business community 
on ul subjects connected with the 
common food of Indian merchants 


To sccure ornaniscd ution on all subjects 
1clitin, to the intercsts of the Indian 
business Community ducctly and 
in dicctly 


Jo promote the objects ot the [ndlan 
business community ino mitters of 
Inland ind forei.n tride slupptmng and 
transport Industry and manufacture 
binking and Insti wee 


collect and disseminate statistical 
ind cther information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham 
ber and t) mike cfforts for the 
spread of commerciul and economic 
kn wled ze 


fo 


To tike all steps which may be necessary 
tor promoting supporting of opposing 
lezislation or other action affecting 
the iutoresud Latarests by the Govern 
ment or inv Deputment thercof or 
by any local body or bodies wd in 
zeucial to take the initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
columunity mn all respects 


Jo make = rcepresentitions to local 
(ential or [mpcil ivuthorities J xe 
cutive or Legishitive on inv matter 
aftecting trade commacc, manufac 
tuieol hipping binking of Insurance 


I> unlortike by arbitration the settle 
ment of Commedia disputes between 
merchints and businessmen und also 
to provide tor ubitrition mre pect 
of disputes arising in the course ol 
tride imdustiy or trimsport id to 
secure the scivices of expert technical 
ind other men to that end if necessary 
or desu uble 


lo advance md promote commercial 
und technical ¢lucation and to found 
und support est vblishments und ist 


tutions for such purposes 


lo undertake specail enquiies ind 
ution for securing redicss for legiti 
mate giievances cf any brinch ot 
tride or industiv as also all such 
other actlon 15 may be conducive to 
the extension of trade commerce or 
manuficture or incidental to the 
att uunment ot the above objects 


To secure the interests and well being 
ot the Indian business communities 
vbro id 


lo secure, wherever possible orga 
nised wd/v1 concerted action on 
all subjects involving the interests 
ot members including regulating 
conditions of cmployment of 
industiial labour in vailous indus 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation 


(7) 
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(721) To nominate delegates and adv 
seis, ete, to represent the em 
ployers of India it the Annual 
Intetnafional | ubour Conterence 
of the League of N ifions 

(it) Jo take up, considct and formulate 
Idew on the subjects which awe 
on the Agenda of exh Inter 
national J abou: Conference 

Q2) Fo tike all steps which may be 
necessary fo1 promoting sup 
porting or opposing recommends 
tions or conventions of the 
International T abour Conference 

And gencruls to do aH that may be 

necessiry in the imterests of — the 
redisition of the above objects — of 
the Chamber diuectl, or induectly 


There are three classes of members .— 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Hunorary. 

(1) ‘here are three classes of ordinary 
members :— 

(a)— Residents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Rs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rs 100 


per year. 
(b)—Mofussil members who will have to 
y Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 
(e)—Associations which will have to pay 
Ks. 125 as annual subscription. 
Admsnon Fee —All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. 100 as adunission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the genera! 
bodv. 
(2) Patrons —Indian firms or Individual 
Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 5,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capitalfund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but theinterest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account, 


(3) Honorary members:—Gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the (Com- 
mittee and assuch shall be exempted 
from paymg subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shal] they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 

engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of Joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The followmg bodies are connected directly 

and indirectly with the Chamber .— 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 

1g & member). 
ihe Bombay Rice Mercharts’ Association. 
The Bombay Yam, Copper and Lrass Native 
Merchants’ Association, 

The Bombay Shroff Association, 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association. 


(2) 
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rhe Bombay Bulhon Exchange, I td. 

The Japan and shangha: silk Merchants’ 
Assoriation, Bombay. 

The Sugar Werchants’ Assoc ition. 


The Mahirashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Pombay 


Ihe Bombay Grain Dealeis’ Association, 
Bombay 
The Bombay Glass Bangles Merchants’ 


Association Bombay 

The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 

The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants 

The Indian National Steamship Owners 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association, 

The Kartana Meichints Association 

The Indian Mitch Minututuiers Association 

Jhe Coil Werchunts Association 

dhe Swideshi Miatket Committee 

Shice Mahajan Assocrition 

The Gum Mcrchints Association 

The Muccadum Associ ition 

dhe Soacty of Indim 

Auditors 

Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Chamber has the right of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assemply and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
(h umber ilso has the right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Kombay Mnnicipal Cor. 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
proscment Commitee 


rhe following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merehanta’* Chamber for the vear 1933 — 
MANAGING COMMITTLCE FOR THE YEAR 1938. 

President —Mr Behram N_ Karanjla 

Vice President —Mr Manu Subedar 


MANAGING COMMITTIFE 


President —Sir Munmohundas Ramyj, Kt 
bue President Sheth Mathutadas Vissanji 
kh himy! 


Accountants and 


ALEMBI RS 
Mr A PD Shioff 
Mia To alyt Naraunyi 
Sir Chundail Vo Mehta, RC ST 
Mr Dhnajlil ( Mod 
Mi N MW \Muzumdar 
Mt SN Pochkhanawalla 
M: Jal A D Naoroyi 
Mi M © Ghia 
Mi Manzildis B Mehta 
Mi Hooscinbhos A Talljce 
Mi J € Setalyad 
Mr: Manu sSubedu 
Professor Sohnab Ro Dav ar 
Su Purshotimdis Lhikuidas Kt ,clE MBE 
Mr: Purshotim Jivandas 
Mr J ikuimahomed € L Sayan 
Mr H P Mody 
Mi Jethibhai halanyl 
Mr: Aboobaker 4bdulrehman 
The Hon ble sudar Su Suleman Cassum Hay 
Mithh ht CIF OBE 
Mi Vithaldas kanji 
Mr Vithaldas Damodar Govindjl, 
M: keshavprasad C Desai 
CO OPTED 
Sir Cowasyi Jehangir Jr), KOSI 
Professo1 Khushal T Shah 
Mi Lachmandas H Daga, 
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The Rice Meichants Associition (Vir Mathu 
radas ( Mitani) 


The Grain Metchints Assocation (Mr Veln 
I Napo») 

The Indiin Insurance Companies Association 
(Mr kK S > Ramachandr. yer) 


The Bombay Yarn Coppcr and Biass Native 
Merchants Associition (Mi Sankalchand 
G Shah ) 


The Seeds Iraders Ass clition 


(Mi Roatilal 
M Gandhi) 


The Thon Merchants <Assoaation (Mh 
Vanmalidas H Pindv4) 
The Bombaiv Shroff Association (Mr 


Mohanlal 4 Puikh) 

The Japan and Shanghar Silk Merchants 
Association (Mi Behram N- kiprinji) 
The Maharashtia Chambeis of Commeice 

(Mr DS hanetkhar) 
I'\ OFIICIO 

Mr Iakhmidas R Tanswe (Bombay 
Trust) 

Mr Bhawanyit Ayjin Ahimyp (Bombay Pot 
‘Lrust) 

Raya Bahadur Govindlal Shivlal (Bombay 
Municipality ) 

Mr F RK Huy Behedin (Bomba Tmprove 
ments Committee) 

Mr Chunilal B Mahta (Indian Central Cotton 
Comunittec ) 

Mr (roidhandas G Moray (G I P Railway 
Tocal Advisory Committec) 

Mr R P Masam (B B &€ C YT Railway 
Advisory Conmuttee) 

Mr Kapitiam H Vakil (Roval Institute of 
Serence Advisory Committee) 

Mr M A Mister (Governin,, Body of the 
1M M LS Dufferin ) 

Mr Nagindas I’ Master (Jombay University 
pen ite) 

Mr J h Mehta MA (Secretary) 

Mr A H Mnu Bse (Leon) Dip Feon 
(Genev1) FR pron S (london), (Assis 
tant Secretary) 

The followmg are the Chambers representa 

tives on various public bodics — 

Indian Legislatue Assembly Sir Purshotam 
das Thakurdas, Kt, CIE,MBE 
Bombay Legislative Council Mr 

Naranji 


Port 


Lalj1 
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Chambers Representatives on the Board of 
Trustees of the Bombay Port —Sir Pursho 
timdas) Thakuidas At Mr fakhmidas 
Rowyt Linsee Mr A D Shroff Mr Ratilal 
M Gandhi, and Mr Gcidhindas Goculdas 
M ruyji 

Chun ber ¢ Representatrnie on the Bombay Muni 
e pal Corporation ——-Raji Invhadur Govind- 
il Shislal 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 


The objects of the Association are as follows — 

(a) To promote by creating friendlv feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the plece goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof’ (b) to remove 
18 far as 1t will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade, (c) to col 
lect and assort statistics relating to piece goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
visable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them, and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re 
ferred to for arbitration 


The following are the office bearers for the 
Current year — 

Charrman—Sir Manmohandas Ramji, Kt , J P 

Deputy Chairman —Mr Haryivan Valji 


Secretary —Mr Maganlal] Har)1vandas Gandhi, 
MA, LLB 


Hon Treasurer —Mr Jethabhai Kallany. 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 


The object of this body is “to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and o1]-seeds trade on a sound footing ” 
It 13 an influential body of large m°mbership 
The office holders for the current year are as 
follows — 

Chairman —Mz Velj) Lakhamsij, B A, LLB 

Vice Chairman —Mr Ratansi Hiry1 

Hony Seeretary—Mr Lakhimsi Ghelabhai 


Secretary —-Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, BA, 
LL B 


The acdress of the Association 19 262, Masjid 
Bunder Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests agains; measures likely 
to affect them adversely, co'lecting financial 
industrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information thereabovt amongst members of 
the Chamber, 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factors -owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban Distnct 
Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Ratnagiri, holaba, 


Nasik, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoming these districts 


President’ Mr Walchand Huirachand, 


Vice-Presidenis R B HanamantramRamnath, 
R B Laxman Vishwanath Pophale, Mr M L 
Dahanuhar, 

Secretary —Mr D VY. Kelkar, M A. 


The offices of the Chamber are in the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay 
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KARACHI, 


The objccts and duties of the Kurachi Cham | 
ber of Commerce are set foithin terms similar 
to those of Bombay Qualifications for member 
ship are also sumilar Honorary Membershi 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 


of the Chamber” All new members joining the 
Chamler pay Ks 750 entrance ice and the 
monthly subscription 1s Rs 18 ILhe sub 


scription to the Chamber’s periodica) returns 18 
at prescnt fixed at Rs 7-80 per month the 
affairs of the Chamber are minaged by a com 
mittee of ten membeis consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and «ight membes elected at 
the annual gencral meeting of the Chamber ao 
early in the ycar as possible Ihe Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council four represcntatives on the Karachi 
Port LIrust, two on the Karachi Municpalhty 
and two on the North Wesirn Railway 
Advisory Committee Wav ichi Lhere wee 
65 members of the Chambcur mm Jinuary 1933 
Lhe following were the cthecis m lds. 

Charman Mr G WW laschen (Lorbes 
lorbos Cam bell & Co Ltd ) 

Vice Charman —Mi =H S$ Jig, Wathe 
OBI (Burmeh Shell Ou Storage & Distr 
buting Co ot Indit Itd ) 

Members of Ccmamife Mi J Wo And tsen 
(G1ahams Jiiding Co (indit) itd) Mi 
WS Carbonell (Bomtay€ Itd) Mr 
Fk R Hawks oBk 
Rauwiy) Mr EF A Johnson (National 
Bank f{ India }td) Mr 4 8S Miciulacdin 
(Ralli Brothers Ttd) Mr W Raid (Divid 
Sassoon & Co Itd) Mr €C S. Liunton 


(Noith Western: 


Representatwe on the Bombay Legislatsve 
Councl Mr J Humphrey, OBE 


heprescntatues on the Karachs Port Trust 
Mossis G S Launton W OD JVoung, 
GQ H Raslhen A S Micrulachh oBk 


Representatives on the Karachi Munvopality 
Mr J V Walkci and Mi R Sumner 


Representatives on the North Western Radway 
Lociul Adusory Committee, Karacht Messrs 
GH Rischen and W L Hossack 


4; Se7 taoy —Mr H M Gomes 
1y Public Wcasurer —Mr J G Smith 


lhe following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives speciil assistance to mem 
bus —lhe Committee take into consideration 
ind gtvean opluion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of karithi The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
tle settiuments ot disputus When two mem 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who 1s not a member have agrced to refer 
disputes to the atbitration of the Chamber or of 
wi arbitrator o1 arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, thc Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or aibitrators, under 
certain regulations Similaily, the Chamber, 
under certain reguiations, wil] undertake to 
yppoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputcs in which neither 
of the partics are members of the Chamber, 
A public measurer 18 apyfointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 


(Machinn n Ma khunzte 4 Co) Mi C balesofcotton wool, hidts and other merchan- 
Vocegeh (Volkart Brothers) dise arriving at or leaving the port 
MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1836) © All merchants and other persons 
enga.ed or interested In the gencral trade com 
merce and manufactures of Madras are cligible 
tor mcemberslup Any assistant signing a flim 
or signing per-pro for a firm iseligible Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub 
eriptions May be rcprescuted in the Chamber 
hy their powers of attorncy as honorarv mem 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected ale entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinarv Members Lilection tor membership 
18 by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two thirds of the recorded Votes being necessary 
to secute election kLvery member pays an 


entrance fee of Rs 100, provided that banks, | 


Corporate bodies and mercantile firms May be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are lable for an entrance tee of 
Rs 100 once in ten years each The subscrip 
tions shall not exceed Rs 300 per annum, pa) 

able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time 1n accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances Absentees in Lu 
rope pay no subscription and members tempor 
arly absent from Madras pay ome rupee pe~ 
month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual condiuons Mem 
bers becoming msolvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re election without rcpay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 


dhe Chamber undertikes arbitrations and 
survcys, the ,rantin,, of certificates ot origin and 
the re,lstration of trade marks One of the 
rulcs tor thc last named 1s that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a Luropean name,’’ 
Ihe following publications are issued by the 
Chamber —Madras Price Current and Market 
Report Tonnage schedule and Madras Landing 
Chaiges and Harbour Dues Schedule 
There are v8 members and 4 Honolary Mem- 
ters of the Chimber in the current year and the 
Othccrs and Committee for the year are as 
tollows 
Charman Mr lh hay 
Vice Chairman Mr I. Birley MLO 
Committee —Mr G N Lawrenw, Mr G L 
O1chard Mr D B scott Mr Ww O Wright. 
dhe tollowing are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber 1s entitled to elect representatives and 
the rej resentativcs elected for the year — 
Madras Legwlatie Council Mr F. Birley, 
MLC 
Madras Port Trust Messrs G A Bambridge, 
R D Dennigten, D M Reid and W. OQ, 
Wnight 
Corporation of Madras Messrs D M. Reid, 
A W Hution,and F k James,MLC 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
Britesh Empire Sir Gordon Fraser, 
Secretary GQ Gomperiz 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 
The Southern India Chamber of Commerce] Under the Ma lias City Municipal Act, 1919, the 


established 1n 1909 has its Registered Othe in 
Madras The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially 1n the Madras Presidency 
und the interests of Members Special objects 
are stated to be — 

** To miintain a Library of books and publi 
cations of Commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowiedge amongst 
its Members 

‘lo establish Museums of commercial pro 
ducts or organise exhibitions either on behalf 
of the Chambet or tn Co opecation with others ” 

There are two classes of meinbers permanent 
ani honorury fhe wsnal conditions as to eligi 
bilitv toe le tion orcevadl 

The Chambcr is a member of the Tederation 
of Inlian Chambers of Commerce the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britun and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce Paris 

Tae Chamber registers trade marks holds 
survey and iubitrations anl issues ¢ rtificates of 
origin 

Che right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Lrust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Leust Amend 
ment Act, 19l> Members of the Chamber 
hold seats tn the Madrw Lezistattve (Council 
and the Ghamber has 3lso been accordcl the 
right of ylecting a represcntative to thit boly 


Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923,theChainber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Industries 
The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Ratways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna 
Malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Boaid Governing Body of the Traimg Ship 
Dufferin , Advisorv Committees of the Govern 
ment Rayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramways 
Advisory Committee Incometax Board of 
Referees and Indian Institute of Accountants 
I'he Chamber has 422 members on the roil 
and has its own building Several Associations 
in the Citv of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcountry have been affiliated to this Chamber 


President —Mr Jamal Mahomed Saib, ML A 


Vice Presidents —Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr C Gopal Menon 


Honorary Secretarres —Yusuff Sait and V K. 
Chetty 
Assistant Secrelary—P R Nair, BA, BCom 


NORTHERN INDIA 


N orthern India Chimbcr of Commerce, C & Iti 


M Gazette Building, Lhe Mall, Lahore 
Charman D W Teasdale 


Vice Chairman Hon’ble Rai Bahadur L 
Ram Saran Das, CIE, MCS 


Committee Mr L ( I bean Wo 
Saran Rat Bahadur Biwa Dingi Singh Mi 
W H Giice Mt P H Guest Mr L Hudson 
4ca, Mr © G ¢ Reiman M 1] IF oh 
Rickford Mi H J Rustomyi 


Dewan Krishna Kishore Cahiiwala 


Chamber Members 
és Co, Lahore, Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co 


Lahore Cuovil and Millitary Giz tte Lahore 
Allahabad Bank Ltd Lihoie Dinwnath She) 
pershad Lahore Bud & (>) Lrhoic H J 


Rustomj! Lahore Col L H Cole CB CMG 
Okara , General Electric Co (indir) Ttd = Tahorc 
Renala Kstate Renila B OG G A 


Ltd Khanewrl Bharat Insurance Co Itd 


Lahore Jallo Besin Factory Lihore Nati nal 


Bank of India Jtd Lvhorc, Attock Oil Co 
Ltd , Rawalpind: Centril Bank of India Ltd 


Lahore R B Mela Rams Sons Lahore Muriee 
Brewery Co, Ltd Rawalpindi, Ganesh Ilow 
Mills Co Ltd Lyallpur Moher Singh Sapuran 
Singh Chawla Lahore North Western Railway 


Lahore , Punjab Cotton Press Co Ltd Lahore 


Wah Stone & Lime Quarry Ltd , Wah, Lahore 
Electric Supply Co, Ltd, Lahore, Imperial 


Bank of India Lahore Parkash Bios Lahore 
Basant Ram and Sons, Lahore, Grindlay & Co 


Bind. 


| Mr Sipuran 
Singh Chawla Mr L R Sahm Dewan Bahadui 


Spedding Dinga Sin.h 


(Punjab) 


Pihie (© nvillepur Lam Montgomery 
finp url To bices ¢ f Indiv Ltd) Lahore 
Sir Daya Whishan Riuul A Sons Tahore Rawal 
pindt Plectiic Power (> Ftd Rawalpindi 
Lukshuu Insurince Co) Ltd, Lihore Punjab 
[forcst Deputment J vhore Indtan Mildura 
Piuit Farad Renela Khuid  Volkart Bros 
}uhore Owen Roberts & Co Itd Jabhore 
Tbcrot Ltd Stalnote Rat Sihtb Munshi Gulab 
singh & Sons Juhore L R&R Hermind and 


Mohatts Tid  Jahore , Lloyds Link Itd 
liuhore Burmth Shell Ou Storage wt Distri 
buting €o of India Itd Lih re Michel 
Miurtin & Cc Tuhorc | Imperial Chemical 
Industuies (Indiu) Ltd  ILuhore  hangra 
Valley Slate (> IJtd Lahore BB Brenttord 
KFIIBA ATI stiuct F&F Lahore Asbesto 
( ment ((ndit) JTtl Tahore Andrew Yule 
& (0 Itd Tahoru hatSahib Jal Chind 


Stemens (India) Ltd 
lahore Luchwell & Co Itd Tahore Punjab 
Portland Cement Itd Wah Dist Attock 
A - kaysuson & (0 JTahore Officer in Charge 
Military Larms Okhirt Distt Montgomery , 
Dyer Meakin & Co Itd Solan Brewery PO , 
Utter Chan kvpui & Sons Lahore 


Honorary Members —Lt-Col K A Appleby, 
OBL Mr J TYarrley, Mr D Mune, Bse 
(Agri) CIE, IAS 


& €) Rawalpindi 


Secretary —H J Martin 


Tel Address —‘‘ Commerce ” 
Telephone —2237. 


Chambers of Commerce 
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UPPER INDIA 


The Upper India Chamber uf Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu 
factures in the Untied Provinecs and has tts 
registtred office at Cawnpore Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to contirma- 
Cion by the next genera] meeting ofthe Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 


elected honorary members of the Chamber by - 


the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
a» follows ~—A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its plaice of busmess in Cawn- 
pore, Rs 300 a vear, an individual member 
residcnt of carrying on business in Cawnpore 
Rs 300 firms or individuals having their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
inanaged by a Committee of ten members 
which has power to constitute Local Commit 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership Is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
Only with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitiation ‘Tnbu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes whcn mvited, to do s0, members of the 
fribunals bemg selected from 4 regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

ite Chamber has in the present yeir 64 
members, two honorary members and seven 
Viiliated members 


lhe f Nowmg are the officers — 
Uppor (india Chamber of Commace Commit- 


tee Laesef nt Mi Nod) Curnegae = (he 
buitish Indiv Corporitien Ltd) Vice Presa 
dat Mroo}t Gavin Jones (lhe Cawnpore 
Chamioal Works Ftd) Web rs—Mi bb 


Giw (Me sis Boll Suthalind & Co Jtd), 
MiG VO Few (Che Prttish Indie Comper tion 
lid) Ma ke G Nicoll (Lhe National Pink of 
Indit Ftd) Mio jvam Nwun Caiwnyzore, 
Vo koOU DPD Pic (fhe Mur Mills Go ftd), 


Mi J dinker (Lhe british Indie Corperition, 
Ttd) Wi Jin, Bihadur Muhoutri (Messrs 
VMoonnivlall & Sens) and Mr PG) Moore, 


(Messrs Lic. Sutherland & Co 
snfater s on th United Provinces Legislative 
Council —Mi J} M Souter MIC (Messrs 
Lord A Micdonald Jtd), Jhe Hon ble Mr 
PP Sry stave MSC MLG Crwnpore 


Secretary —Mr J GQ Ryan MBL,VD 
lead Cluk —likabu Lb N_ Ghosal 


Itd ) Repre 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjib Chambcir of Commerce his ts 
head quarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual linesin the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
Branches 
at Amritsar and Lahore Membership 1s by 
ballot and ig restricted to Ranks, Merchants 


and hashmir The Chamber has 


(wholesale), Railway: and proprietors of large 
industria] interests 
and the rite of subscription Rs 180 ner year 
[he Chamber returns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab [rades association, and 


The entrance feels Rs 100 


India Carzet ¢ Ttd Amifsir) Khan Sahib 
SM Al tulla D pity Chauman (Me sis S M 
Fazal Pilvbie Dealt) Jat Biuhiadu P Mukerjee 
MLC (Me sis P Muheryee & CoO Ltd Delhi 

Vi hod] H Michcnae mira, (Bumah Shell 
Oul St gigze und Distitbuting Co of India Ltd , 


New Dcthi) Me VoL Grav (Messts RF Wool, 
md Co Tfd Delhi) Mr to D Hall (Lilovds 
Banh }td Doh) M To lTivingstcne (Messrs 


Govan br thas Jtd  Delly) J alv Shri han, 


ren Dalit C) th & General Mills Co Ltd 
Delht) Mi t N Sen CBE (The Lastern 
News Anency Ptd) Delt) Lhe Hon ble Rai 


shires representation in the Indian [eglslative, bihidu: Pula hamSum Di CTk (The Mala 


Assembly with other Chambers which arc 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
allotted to the Associated Chambers The 
Chamber 1» a member of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, London. The Chamter 
18 represented on the Municipal Corporation 
of Delhi as well as on the N. W. Railway 
Advisory Committee, Lahore 


The Managing Committee n eets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office bearers — 


Rim Cotten Muls Tahorc) Mr Aftab Rai, 
(Lhe Ganga Icc Lietory Tthore Cantt ) Mr H 
R Hechle (Wessis bud & Co Delhi), Mr V 
1 Dew (Noth Western “hatlway — Delht) 
Mi Touchhmi Norin, (Messis 7) DD Lichhmi 
Narun Amritsar) Mi Mott Rim Mehra, 
(Messrs Moti ham Mehra & Co Amritsar), 
Mx W Cole (Lhe New Lguton Woollen Mulls 
Co , Dhutwal) 


Sucretarves —Messrs A. F, Ferguson & Co, 


Mr W Robertson Iuylor Chaurman (Lhe Last | Chirtercd Accountants, Delhi. 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on 1¢tistar ts 114 
(93 local und 21 Motussil) | All the import ut 
commercdiul and mndustiii interest of the Pro 
vinees of Agia ind Oudh we represcuted — 


Presdcnt —R L BB Vikdatam ayjit 
MLC BA Lib 


Sin ah 


Propiictot Messrs 


Cawnpoie 


Ucmbcrs of Comnuatt e—Mi Dwarka Pra ad 
Singh, Ma Hiala Khinny Mr BP 
Srivastava fF D Vurshinie ksq I Moti 
Lal, J Dury Prasad Dalmiy Lo Kedamnith 
Muruke 1! Jawahy falJamy Mr Ranjit 


salizrim kallomal 


Vice Presedurt RS b Gopt Neth Pro Sinz Va € ft Melty, L Hart Shanker 
plietor Messis Gopmnith Chhan sami und Dbizhy | Salinjrum Mi W C de Noronha 
L ham kumar Newath, 9 Propimt (Jumor) L Wakundi Lal Garg, Jo Chunnt 
Mesas famhwnu hamcshwardas Cun fal \Mahesmat and bh S L Bhu,wan 
pole Das 

secelay Lo Riumeshwa Pre ad bith fxr dint Seerctey B N Chopri Esq 
MLA Propriutor Alesis Gin. tdhu AISA 
Biynath Compre Hert (sy istunt Ma s& Lb london B Com 

Jount Secretary —Vb WoL Gupta LA LUb ( Alld ) , 

BURMA, 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headauarters at Rangoon, erlsts to Cucourage 
friendly teeling and uvantmity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect tradc, commerce 
and manufactures and,in particular the gun Jal 
Mercantile intcrests of the province, to commuini- 
cate with public authurtties, associations and 
lodividuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these intercsts, and to provide tol 
arbitration busween partics willing to refer to 
and abide by, the judginent ot arbitrators 4) 
pointed by the Chamber Ihe followmg arc 
athhated bodies — 


Burma Fire Insurance Association 

Burma Marine Insurance Agcpts Association. 
Rangoon Import Assoclation 

Burma Motor Iosurance Agents Associ ition 
Burma Plantei s Association 


The Chamber elects representatives to the 
followin? Public Bodies — 

Counc] of State. 

Buriua Lugisiative Council 

Rangoon Port Lrust Board, 

Rangoon Corporation 


Victorla Memorial Park Trustces 
Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Council 
Rangoon Development 1 rust. 
Police Advisory Board. 


Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran 
goon 


Advisory Committce Constituted under the Counedd 


AuNXilary I orce Act, 1920 


Rangoon General Hospital 
Committcc. 


Locai Railway Advisory Council. 


Advisory 


Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 
Bishop igandant Home Board. 


All British corporations companics, firms or 
plrsons engased or inti Tested in mercantile 
Ppulsults, such as mcrchants, bankers, ship- 
Owncrs aud brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining mManufacturs, msuranc, 
reilways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligibieto become Chamber Members 
Lyery non-British concern or person, similarly 
eDgaged or Interested as indicated above, 
Shall) be eligible for election a8 an Assoulate Vem 
her ihe annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Rs 480 per annum and of each 
Assoclate Member Rs 360 per annum An 
eutrance fee of Rs, 150 1s payable by each nuw 
|Member Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by th Chamber may be 
clected by the Committee ether on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 

funds of the Chamber. 


The Chamber undertakes atbjtrations in ad 
dition to its ordinary work, It does dot 
publish any statistical returns, 


Secrelary —B P, Cristall, Isq. 


Representative on the Council of State.— 
| Hon’ble Mr. J B Glass 


Representatiwes on the Burma Legualatie 


—R T Stoncham, Esq, MLO. 


Representatwes on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board —M L Burnet, Esq, J. B. Glass Esq, 
The Hon’ble Mr h B HarperandC G Wode- 
| house, ksy 


Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 


Representatvre on the hangoon Curporation—_ 


A A Bruce Esq 


Victoria Memonal Park Trustee—H C 
McF wen, sq 


Pasteur Institute Committee —H.C MrI'wen 
sq 


Burma Unversty Councl—H B  Pnior 
Esq ,MA 


Rangoon General Hosmtal Admsory Com 
multee—A T Stewart Lsq 


Police Advisory Board —I. A Malcolm LIsq 
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Rangoon Development Trust —The Hon ble 
Mr J B Glass 


; ae higandant Home Board —The Hon’ ble 
> Cel yuss 


Accountancy Classes 
Baird Esq 


Local Railway 4dirsory Counel—A A Bruce 
sq 


Admsory Board —L, 


Rangoon Water Supply Commitee —C G 
Wodehouse sq, A T McGreath, khsq, and 
C Lane Lsq, 


Advisory Committee constituted underthe Anuar 
laary Force Aré 1926—J R Fauley Esq 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanida Chimber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its heiwquiteis at 
(ocanada the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras — 


Members —The Coromandel Co Ttd_ Pipley 
&(o Innes&Co Wilson d& Co Gordon Wood 
roffe & Co (Madiis) Ltd Noithern Circars 
Development (0 and  Bmrmah Shell Oil 
Storage and Distiibuting Co of Indi, Ttd 


MEMBFRS OT 1HE COMMITTIT 


Mr S A Cheesman (Chairman) 
, » Reilly 
C D fF Shoes 
» GM Take (Secretary) 


The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood a mercin 
tule firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of meichints carrying on business 
in Cocanada or other place in the Districts 
of kistna, Godavari, Vizigapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Chamber, and that ll such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 


nida can hold office Members are elected by 
biulot The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon a}] questions 
of mercintile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment In either case 1 minimum fee of 
Rs 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs 5 from a non member and Re 1 from a 
member as pryment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate 

The Commuttee consisting of 3 members, 
Including the Chairman, is elected by 
bulot at the general meeting in January 
mm each year for a term of 12 months 
Ihe entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, 1s Rs 100 and 
for evch member whose place of business is 
elsewhere 1s Rs 50 ‘The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
1. Rs 120 perannum payable quarterly, and for 
eich member whose place of business is else- 
where 13 Rs 60 per annum payable in advance 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday 1nd the general body 
meetson the Last Phursday 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce freights, and exchange 1s drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


Tne Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
with effect from the Ist December 1922 The 
joint department has its office at No 1, Coun 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director Genera] It embraces two dis 
tinct classes of work (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firma ind (5) the compilation and publication 
ot Ali-India stetistics Among the important 
publications for which the Director-General is 


responsible are the following annual volumes 
Review of the [ride of India, Statement of 
the foreign Sea borne Trade and Navigation 
of British India, Statistical Abstract for 
British India, Agricultural Statistics, Esti- 
mates of Area and Yield of Priicipal Crops 
and Indian Customs Tariff The department 
also publishes a weekly journal—‘ The Indian 
Trade Journal”’—the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tanff change, 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests 
(b) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
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placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (c) crop reports and forecasts, (d) 
Governmeut orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (f) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (4) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India, 
The Department also administers the Com- 
MERCIAL LIBRARY AND READING ROOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 


British Trade Commissioner Service. 


and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative contro! of the Director-General. It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 13,291 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 400 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports, Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India, 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India 
and the Dom{nions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in jts correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports, 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world-wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board ot Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating (*1e overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters ; by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may be found possible ; 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade. It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 


The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world ; 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members ot the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 


Sir (then Mr.) Thomas M. Ainscough, C.B.E., 
was appointed His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India in January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta in March of that year. For 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo- 
my in the Public Service, he was singlehanded in 
covering this vast territory. In 1923, however, 
H.M.’s Government sanctioned the opening of an 
officein Bombay and the creation of an addition- 
al Trade Commissioner’s post in Caleutta. Mr. 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M.’s 


Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1930. 


Mr. R.B. Willmot was appointed as H.M.’s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so 
important in view oi the changing political 
conditions in India. 

Function of Commissioner.—The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, ‘Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centies ; to report upon 
toreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annyal general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions which are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 


Indian Central Cotton Committee 


Lvery efforts is made by Hi» Majesty 5 Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
repiesentatives and agents in India The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo 
ries and reference books of all hinds and informa 
tion 18 available with regird to such matters 2 
tariff conditions port dues and charges through 
out the world etc A library consisting of over 
1000 catalogues of the leading British manu 
facturers 18 mamtained m Calcutta’ and 
Bombay, and firms desirmg information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require 
ments in writing It 1s hoped that local m 
porters and buyers will co operate by making 
& more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise 

Tor many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun 
tries 1nd invited the attention of Government 
to th>ir Many virtues’ Inresponse to this agita 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commeruial 
traininy and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and busincsshke org inization 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON 


The Indian Cotton Committce of 191718 
a full summary of whose rcport ‘1ppears 
on pages 291 294 of the Indian \car Book ot 
1922 reviewcd the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
crowing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the zreatest value One of their recommenda 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committce should be established to 
promote the welfare of the cotton growing 
industry generally to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments In regard to 
matters of cotton policy especially with refer 
ence to legislation fur the prevention of m1 
practices and similar matters 


The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as 1n advisory 
body until 1923 Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton ces» 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 


of the Central Cotton Committce and for agri _ 
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Trade Lonion, to deal with the information 
gent home It now rests with the British mer 
cantie community both at home and also Over 
seas £0 co operote freely and frankly with the 
Tride Commissiorers 1nd to recognize the work 
thev are doing in the Imperial interest by assist 
ing them with such mformation and particulars 
with regird to foreign competing goods condi 
aions %f trade etc as they are able to afford 


H M’S TRADE COMMISSIONFRS IN INDIA 


Calcutta~ 
Su Thomas M Ainscough CRE 
Ais Mycsty s Senior Lrade Commyssioner 
in India and Ceylon 


Mr R B Wilmot 
His Majesty $ 
Caleutta 

Post Box No 683, Fairlie House Fairlie 


[ride Commissioner at 


Place 
Telegraphic Address— Tradcom Cal- 
cutta ”’ 


Telephone No ‘ Calcutta 1047’ 


Bombay— 
Mr W D M Clirke 
His May tys Jrvle Commissioner at 
Boml i 


Post Box No 8&1») 8 Wittct Road Ballard 
Estate 

Tclegraphic Adiress— I[radcom Bombay’ 

lelephone No — Bombay 3095 


Cc ylon— 
Imperial Frade Correspon lent 


Ihe Principal Collector of Customs 
Colombo 
COMMITTEE. 


cultural and technological research on cotton 
the Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the sametime the Central Cotton Committee 
wis Incorporated and 1t8 membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membership 1s as follows 1— 


Presidcnt Lx officao—Dewan Bahadur Sir 
f Vuyaysaghavacharya, KBE, Vice Chair- 
man Imperal Council of Agricultural Research, 
Simla or Delhi 


lhe T pert Adviser tothe Imperial Council 


of A,ricultural Research im Agricultural 
matters Simla or Delhi ex officio 
Pepresenting the Agricultural Department, 


Madras —S V Ramamurty, Lsq, 108, D.rec 
tor ot Agriculture 


Pepresenting the <Agneultural Department 
Bombay Presidency -—The Director of Agricul- 
ture Bombay Presidency, Poona 
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Representing the Agricultural Department U P — 
P B Richards Lsq 14S, Lntomologist to 
Government, United Provinces, Cawnpore 


Representung the Agricultural Department 
Punjab ~Ihe Director of Aguiculture, Punjab 
Lahore 


Representing the Agricultural Department C P — 
F J Plymen VF'sq, CIE IAS Director of 
Agriculture Central Provmces Nagpur 


Representing the Agrecultural Department 
Burma —T D Odell Isq, 148, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture 


Commerciallntelligence and Statistics 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta 


Representing the Hast India Cotton Associa- 
toon —Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdis AT CIE 
MBE c/o Narandas Rajaram & Lo Navsari 
Chambers, Fort Bombay. 


Representing the Bombay Millouners Associa 
fion—S D_ Saklatvila Fsq c/o Messrs 
Tata Sons Ltd , Bombay House, Lruce Road 
Fart, Bombay 


Representing the Bombay Chamber of Com | 


merce —-Sir Joseph A Kay Kt (Vice President) 
c/o Messrs W H Brady & Co, Ltd, Church 
gate Street, Fort, Pcmbay 


Representing the Indian Merchants Cham er 
Bombay—Chunilal B Mehta ]sq 51 Marwadi 
Bazar Sheik Memon Street, Lombay 2 


Representing the Karachi Chamberof Commerce— 
J O G Barnes Esq, c/o Messrs Ralli Lros 
?1 Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombav 


Representing the Ahmedabad Mullowners 
Association —Sheth Naranial Jivanlvl Shahibag 
Ahmedabad 


Representing the Tuticorin Chamber 
Commerce-—J3J Vonesch, Lsq, c/o Messrs 
Volkart Brothers, Ballard Estate, Tort Bombay 


Indian Central Cotton Commuttee 


Representang Cotton Growers, Madras —The 
Honlle MM C Velhmgiri1 Gounder 
Vellaikinar, Near Coimbatore 


Pepresenting Cotton Growers Madras —M 
R Ry K  Sarabha Riddi Garu MLC, 
Cumbum harnool District Madras Presidency 


Pepresenting Cotton Growers Bomtay Pre 
sudency —Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Ranchodj 
Naik MIc, Sagrampura Surat 


T epresentung Cotton Growers Bombay Presr 
dency—Rao Saheb Chinbasappa Shidramappa 
Shirhatt: Managing Durector, Co-operative 


Cotton Sale Soaety, Hubh 
Member ex officco-——The Dhrector General of: 


Pepresenting Cotton Gouers United Provinces— 
Khan bLihbadur Miul\: Mohammad Olaidur 
Rahman hkhon MLC Halilganjy, ‘Tahsil 
Atiaul: District Ali ath 


Pepresenting Catton Grouers United Provinces 
Rio =6Bahidur Rao Bikram Singha, MIC 
Prisawth District Aligarh (U P ) 


Pepresenting Cotton Growers Punrab —Mayjor 
\Vanrenen Renala kstate Renala Khuid, 


Mont._omery Dist Punjab 


Pepresenting Cotton Growers Punjab —Mian 


Nurullah MIC 


Representing Cotton Growers CP & Berar—~ 
Rao Bahadur M G_ Deshpande, Honorary 
Magistrate Nagpur, C P 


| Representing Cotton Growers CP & Berar— 


M P holhe 
Jhadgacn 


H E H The Nvvams Government Hyderabad 
Decean—L <A Colhns Isq CIF Ics 
Director General and Secretary to Government 
Department of Commerce and Industries 


Isq BA LIB 
17a Yeotmal [Berar 


MLC, Post 


Representing Baroda State--C V Sane [sq, 


of M Sc (Wiscon) Directoi of Agriculture, Laroda 


State, I aroda 


Representing Gualwr State—Hiralal 4H 


Representing the Upper India Chamber of Pandya, Esq Agricultural Adviscr to Gwalior 


Commerce —J Tinker, Esq , Cawnpore Cotton 
Mills Co, Cawnpore 


Representing the Empire 
Corporation —W foberts Isq c/o The 
British Cotton Growing Association (Punjab) 
Ltd , Khanewal, Punjab 


Commercial Representative Central Provinces— 
Y G Deshpande, Fsq, BA, LLB, Pleader 
Amraoti C P 


Commercial Representative, Madras —Rot crt 
Lee ksq c/o Messrs Binny & Co, Madras 


Commercial Representative, Punjab —hhan 
Bahadur Sardar Habibullah MIC Davis Road 
Lahore 

Commercial Representaisve, 
Ranjan Sarkar Lsq , Hindusthan Bldgs 
Corporation Street Calcutta 


Co operatwe Representatere —Sardar Sampu 
ran Sinzth, Hony Secretary to the Central 
(e-aperative Bank, Lid , Lyallpur, Punjab, 


Bengal —Nall\n1 
6A 


Government Gwahior 


Cotton jeiie Representing Rajyputana & Central Indra 


Siate —T K Jackson J}sq N D 4 (Hons) 
Dip Ag (Camb) Directo Institute of Plant 
Industry Indore 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THF GOVERNOR GENERAL 1N COUNCIL 


Central Provinces Nagpur—D WN Mahta 
Tsq  keonomic Lotanist ior cotton Central 
Provinces, Nagpur 


Agricultural College Poona—Dr W Burns, 
DSc IAS JVconomic Botanist to Govern 
ment and Principal 


Representing the Mysore State—Dr L C 
Coleman CIF Ducctor of Agriculture Mysore 
State, Bangalore 


Cotton Specralist Coumbatore-—-M B Ry. V, 
Ramanatha Jyer Avergal, 


Indian Central Cotton Committee. 


Representing the Holkar State-—-C R Palairet, 
Esq, Member for Industres and Commerce 
Government of H H the Maharaja Holhar, 
Indore 

W J Jenkms, Lsq MA BSc IAS, Chief 
Agricultural Ofhecr in Sind halach 

Representatiwwe of Induan Merchants Associa 
tion, Aara ti —Gudharli! Lb Kotak [sq 
Ba c/o Mussrs hotakh & Co Napier load, 
haiachi 

Ral Stheb Rim Prisid 


Stn = Assistant 


Feonome Botanist tv Govanment, U P 
Cawnpole 
Mohamed Azhar Ali Isq, MLA Advocite 


131, Ainaligun) Luchnow 
Gulam Muhimmad hiain 
Cotton Growc 
Via Mirpur hhas 
Tila Shr Ram 
Millowncrs of Delhi 


Delln Cloth and General Malls D Ih 


Secretary —Mr PU Rimihkcid) MA,Boe 
TAS 


Repies ntative ot 
Sind /amundiur, | awtion 


hej resentative of Cotton 


Director, Technological Laboratory—Di Nazir 
Ahmid Msc) Th D 
Publicity Off er Mi RD Mhbhtra wa Acri 


(Oxon) Post (rrad Day 
Grid Res Ll [itt (O on) 
Office —Vulcan House, 

Estate, Bombay 


From thc commencement the Ccntral Cotton 
Committee took stcps to dca] with the vinous 
malpractices reported by the orioinal Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Ind1ar 
cottons and rendering them 1c¢s5 valuable tor 
spinning purposes were rcducing the rcturns 6} 
the grower and causing grcat economic loss to 
the country at large 


The Cotton Transport Act  passd 
1923 enables any Jocal Govcrument with the 
consent of ifs Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protcction and to 
prevent the umportation of cotton froin outside 
the arca exccpt under license Prior to the 
passing of the Actinfcrior cottons were import d 
in large quantitics into the stapl. cotton tracts 
for puiposcs of adultcration and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
thisabuse Ihc Act has now been applicd to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom 
bay and Madras Prcsidencics and of the Baroda 
Rajpipla Chhota Udepur and Hydciabad 
States and with caccllent results 


More rectntly the Cotton Gimnmg and 
Pressing Factories Act (XII of 1925) has been 
passed which provides for a certain mesure of 
contr»! of ginning and pressing factories and 
especltlly for the marking of all bales of cotton 
pressed with a press mark and senal number 
which enablcs them to be t1iced to their origin 
This Act, with the minimum of official inter 
ference, places thc cotton trade ina position 
itself to deal with abuses and should Icad to a 
very marked improvement in the quality of 
Indian cottons 

Ihe Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 


Agin (Oxon) Jcst 


Nicol Road, Lallard 
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qguiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up country and primary cotton marketing 
AS an Instance of the progress 1n cotton growing 
which has buen made since 1917 It may be 
itated that since that date approximately half 
2 million bales of cotton of about 1’ staple have 
becn added to the Indian crop by the work of 
the Agnicultural Departments In general it 
may be said that the Committee affords a com 
mon merting ground for representatives of all 
sections of the Cotton trade and of the cotton 
growmz industry thus enablnz a number of 
problems to be tackled from every point of 


view and defiul ¢ progress madc towards their 
solution 


Research Studentships—tihe Committee 
has also inetivuted a sche me of research student- 
ships to enable distinzulshed gradu ites of Indian 
Universities to undertthe research on cotton 
problems under the ducction of experienced 
“escarch woikcrs in India Six to eight such 
studcntstips arc awarded every year 


Statishcs—By the efforts of the Committee 
Jfcat improvemmcnt has been cffected in cotton 
strtistics The compilation of statistics relat- 
ing to the raw cotton recelved and of raw 
cotton consumed im the spmning mils in the 
British provinces 1nd in the States of Hyderabad, 
Mysore barod. Gwalior and Indore, the estab- 
lishment of statistical returns rmlating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed weekly 
m evcry Province and miny of the Indian 
States, and the re vival of the rail borne trade re- 
turns of cotton for trade blocks are some of the 
r sults alrcady achieved by thc Committee in 
this direction 

Research —[Dy mcs of the Cotton Cess the 
Commiuttce 15 providcd with funds for the promo 
tion of reseuch It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Lcechnological Laboratory which 
includes a complete expernnental,  spmning 
plant and a scuntific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre Lhis laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative reports on the spmning value of 
new cottons thus providing a much  nceded 
facility In iddition 1t13 now possible to under- 
take rescarch wotlk on @ number of questions 
connect d with the spimninz qualities of cotton 
which have not been touchcd in the past 
jhe Laboratory 1s unique in- that it is 
plobvbly the only mstitution of 1t3 hind which 
apploach«s the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower 

‘Lhe Committce contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which 15 a Central Agricultural Research 
Ins*itutc for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental Importance are being studied 


In addition by means of grants in-aid to 
Agriculturtl Departments,it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouchcd through lack of staff and funds 
Such schcmcs are m operation im all major 
cotton growing provinces and humber 
twenty two 


His Dxcelluncy the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 


trade, both in India and abroad, those improve i| formally opencd the Committec’s Spinning La- 
varieties which have now reached a commercial boratory laid great stress on the importance 


Bcale and has cariled out some important en 


and value of thc Committee’s work, 
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East India Cotton Assocation. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay —The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade vt Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodus, wz, The Bombay Cotton 
Jradu Association, Ltd The Bombay Cotton 
Lichange Ltd , [he Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
clatiorn, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso 
ciation, Ltd , Ihe Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce The bombay Cotton Mcrchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd ,and Thc Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association None of thcse 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
Whole aud their interests oftun camc imto con 
fuct with each other The neccssity of a system 
of periodical scttlLments, such ag existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was 30 
excessive In 1918 that the Trade had to mvoke 
the aid of Government to prevcnt a financial 
crisis 


The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as 1 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G@ Wiles,1¢S This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Loard m 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
realed, and its functions were carried on by the 
Fast Indi Cotten Assomation under Lombiy 
Act No NIV of 1922 


fhe Association Contmucd to function widet 
the above Act until 31st Octobar 1332 0 Wath 
eftect diom Ist Novambet 1932 the Assocrition 
has boon regubttin, frinsa tions in cotton andar 
Bombay Act No JV of 1932 under which a lias 
hecn dcclucd to be ticcosniscd Cotton Associa 
tion 


The prescut constitution of the Loud 1s as 
follows — 


Hiuridas Madhivdas Esq (Presidat) Scars 


Pane] Abmed Lo Curnmbhov Esq (1 eee 
President) buvers Pinel C P bramble tsq 
H V Milne bsg M Jututtr Isq Sellars 
Pani Purshotum Jivandas }sq Mahomed ut 


Habib, 1 sq 
Panc] Bcgraj Gupta Jsq 
keg Amuthil Jo Khokhant Isq  Jamnad ts 
Aduhia Isg PN Philon Isq  Pritaprar M 
Mchta,} sy Rio bibadw bhunbhii Rinchhody 
Nath, M1¢ = M P holhe Isq BA IIB 
MLC Nomimated on the boud of Ducctors us 
represcntativcs of growers of Cotton on the 
Indian Central Cotton Conunittce 


Jamnadis Ramdas bsq drokcrs 
Jasin Doosabhay 


Officers 


D Mehta, D2q, PA, Secretary, C M Pankh 
Vsq, B Com, Assistant Secretary, A R 
Menezts, Csq Manager, Clearmg House 


Some of the objccts for which the Associa- 
tion 18 established are —‘lo provide and maim- 
tuin suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Lxchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where 10 India and to regulate aJmussion to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
Nature and timcs of such user whcther in the 
case Of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Lxuchinge , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or pcrmissive and regulate the Making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancclla- 
tion of contracts, to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversis betwecn  persuns 
entizcd in the Cotton Lrade to cstablish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade 
to muntam uniformity of control of the said 
trade , to fix or adopt standards of classi 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
dissummnate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or msure the local risk attendant 
upon businctss, and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducttd To establish 
and maimtaina Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thercof and the nature and times of such 
use | Whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearmg House To 
rc gulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India mm so far as it may be imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or othurwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to climinate the temp- 
tation aud possibuity of speculative manipu- 
Jation 

The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewn Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leshe Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the 1st December 1925 inthe presence of a 
jarge gathering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 


There 18a membership of 411 members, 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
18 published annually in December and sta- 
tistics arc issued twice weekly 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancicnts 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route ‘The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 


Indian Cotton. 


The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importince with the opening of the sea route 
They received an Immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine m Lancashire, and threw tne Ln lich 
spinners back on India for their supply of riw 
material When the war broke out the shy 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but durm, the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales Most of this cotton wag 
sold at an enormously inflated prec, ind 


Provinces and States 


induced a flow of wealth mto Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which thre was 
no outlet The consequence was an unprect - 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
““Sbare Mama, ’ and when the surrender of Lee 
re opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
ein Civil War aggregated £92 millions simcc 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, althouvh 
intcIrupted by famine, has steadily increased 
lor the list season for which returns are avail 
able, 1931-3_ the total area in all terrntorics 
reported On was computed at °3 522,006 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,064 000 
bales of 400 lbs ws comyaircd with 13,572,000 
acres and 5 24 000 bales in 1980 31 


Bumbay, the central Provinces and Hy 
dcrabad are the chief produeang centres The 
following tible gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn Jhe figures are the estimated 
figures for the past scason, and are not exact, 
but thes indicate the distribution of the crop — 


WD . a 
(Picvisicnal } tim ates) 


Acles hiles of 400 Ibs 
Thou ands {| (Ln thousands) 

Bomb1y (a) me: 1 300 
Central Provinces ind Ber ir Fie 484 
Punjab () 47 618 
Mad1as («) 209 425 
United Provinces (a) 796 218 
Burm. Bas) t 
Ben zal («) 7) 17 
Bihar and Orissa (6) 68 14 
Assam 37 15 
Ajmer Merwar4 20 it 
North West Fronticr Provinec 18 4 
Dell 4 Z 
Hv dcrabad 644 509(c) 
Central India 1S? 128 
Buoda 0)3 136 
Gwalior 632 76 
Rajputana 46 bl 
Mysore So 9 

Tot ul 4 O64 

(a) Including Indian States Vote —A bile contuns 400 Ibs of dle med cotton 


(b) Laduding certain feuditory states which report wi ued of 29 000 aes Uw igainst 30-000 
acres last year ‘Lhe jteldisestimatcd at 7 000 bales which ts practically the same vs 
1n last year 


(c) Calculated on the new basis adopted tlus year 
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The Texitle Industry 


LXNPORTS OF RAW COTION FROM INDIA 
(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs ) to various Countries for year ending 31st March - 








Countries | 1928 29 
United kingdom wi 
Other paits ofthe British Empire | (ia 
Lotal, Butish Linpire 218 
Japin 1 610 
Italy 384 
lrince 04 
Chins (cxclusive of Honkong, 
ett ) 404 
Belgium 347 
Spain 76 
Germany 024 
Austria 
Other Countrics W545 
Total, Foreizn counties 3 464 
VOTAI ene 





Bombay is the great centre of the cotton 
trade. Lhe principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas Broach is the best cottun 
grown in Western India Hmganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation Beugals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India Lhe Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coilmbatores and Timnevcllys ‘The best of 
these 1s Tinnevclly Cambodia cotton has 
been gro¥n with success m Soutnern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert The high 
prices of cotton realiscd of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation Govern- 
ment bave also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importation of exotic 
cottons. Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 








| 1929 30 | 1930 31 1931 1932 
270 281 
7 6 
277 237 
1640 1,686 
393 362 
253 232 
hob 600 
341 217 
80 106 
344 309 
176 122 
3 793 3639 
4 070 3926 





whule outturn, which stil) consists for the mc st 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief. 


Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earhest 
days of which we have record. ‘his trade 
grew so large that 1t excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commeneing im 1701, prohibiting the use or 
sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
vention of the spimning jenny and the power 
loom and their development in England convert 
ed India from an exporting into an importing 
country, and made her dependent on the United 
Kingdom for the bulk of her plece-,oods ‘The 
first attempt to estabiish a cotton mull in India 
was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mull 
in Bombay in 1856 Thereafter, with occa- 
sional set backs from famme, plague and other 
causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement » hows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all couttts spun in all India 
for the twelve mouths April to March 1n each ot the past 4 years:— 


a 





—_— 


BEUIbH INDIA 
Bombay Presidency .. 


ae 329 855 06 


| 1928-29 | 1929 30 | 1630 31 | 1931 32 





467 289 320] 475,944,062 | 549,038,671 


Madras ee a ae es --| 69,086,343 | 74507,412) 76,692,341 | 87,675 691 
Bengal a Ss Sg as 30,009 250 | 37,002 844] 37,762,714 | 37,620 373 
United Provinces .. ; ae «-| 60,328,347 | 70,416 492) 85,049,326 | 89,817,642 
Ajmer-Merwara és ee ee .o| 4,992,240 5 695 294) 6,002,039 6,962,180 
Punjab ‘ie ate eis aie : 3,016,355 3,717 397] 4,031,790 5,171,489 
Delbi Si oe bs os .-| 14,819,1,0 | 18,441,539} 19,580,773 | 24,471,590 
Central Provinces and Berar ae wo] 44,057,064 | 45,110,508} 45,102 511 44,142,990 
Burma a6 oe ee 2,047,814 2,575,574| 3,264,790 3 258,606 

TOTAL . | 907,062,489 | 730,801,387) 753,431,246 | 848,159,268 


FOREIGN TEREITORY 
Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad, 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaim), Kishan 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 
Rajkot (a) and Pondicherry.. é 


90,620,818 | 102,607,626] 113,613,312 | 118,247,364 


GRAND TOVAL __| 648 283 337 | 833 409,013) 867 044,558 | 966 406,632 
(a) Figures for Rajkot are being reported from January 1930. 
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The spinning of yarn is inalarge degree| produced lack about 10 per cent. while 
centred In Bombay. the mills of that province} Bengal and the Central Provinces produced 
prodacing nearly 64 per cent. of the quantitv); 44 and 52 per cent. Else-where the 
produced in British India. The United] production is as yet very limited. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and Madras 


BOMBAY ISLAND, 


Fere is a detalled statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the connts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island .— 


a — a AS | — 





—_— | 1927-28. | 1928~29, | 1929-30. | 1930-31, | 1931-82. 


| 
. | 61,759,076 | 32,435,744 | 55,035,408 | 53,638,486! 52,498,182 
131,023,571 | 61,896,986 | 105,891,361 | 100,812,483 121,121 630 


. | 107,482,226 47,058,788 | 85,715,968 | 82,764,969 | 104,772,651 
12.279,694 | 8,566,651 | 13,074,236 | 22,671,169 | 29,478,014 


; 5 028,497 3,133,697 4,628,867 | 10,493,889 | 12,951,822 
1,173,798 6,61,027 870,909 525,637 764,546 


Nos. 1—-10 ee 
oe 1) —20 ae 


9 2i—30 oc 
» ol-—40 a 


Above 40 es 
Wastes, &c. a 


aS eee ee | eg 


TOTAL .. (318,746,862 | 153,752,893 | 263,216,744 | 270,906,633 | 321,589,845 











AHMEDABAD, 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows :— 


— eee ee —_—— — — —_— —_— 


{ 


_—_—_—— 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30, | 1930-31, 1931-32. 


Se er ——— —_——- _ —_ — —— ee 


Nos, 1-10... .. | 2,824,475 | 2,409,957 | 2,957,262 | 2,774,584 | 1,897,390 
» 11-20 4,  ..| 39,908,359 | 39,409,182 ciauaeadl 48,006,959 | 55,517,079 
, 2—80 ,.  ,,' 55,662,255 | 58,194,408 | 63,127.227 , 58,522,963 | 60,911,461 
. 3140... |-9,622,457 | 12,639,915 | 15,399,621 | 17,155,503 | 19,617,636 








Above 40 oe ee 3,595 ,275 4,084,963 | 5,899,094 | 10,647,819 | 14,420,385 


Wastes, te, ie ~ ee Leas ee 


ae ee ee eee | ee ee ee ee —— — 





135,776,822 ! 137,107,228 | 152,363,961 








TOTAL ., | 111,112,716 | 116,718,489 


LI CS EL A A —— —{$ 


YARN SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table:— 


—_ — — es 


1927-28. 








ne 


1928-29, 1929-30. 


ee tell 








1930-31 | 1931-32 








78,887,734 | 105.477,320 | 113,588,158 | 116,985,514 


Nos. 1—10 ..  —v-| 105,983,183 
» 1120 www | 888,816,894 
» £1—80 =... gs | 263,071,135 
, 81-40 = gs Si | 83,757,097 | 37,488,197 | 46,362,781 | 60 746,714 | 71,073,075 
{| 11,141,821 | 10,02°,048 | 15,278,839 | 27,810,831 | 34,001,363 


303,135,880 | 387,822,398 | 400,150,519 | 445,154,890 
213,013,236 | 271,758,294 | 259,455,565 | 293,955,598 








Above 40 és 
Wastes, &c. ae ex 6,170,243 5,729,242 €,709,881 5,792,771 5,236,192 
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in tne early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the mullowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yaru, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India The increasin:, competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the _ uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the mullowners to 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dved and bleached goods, This 
practice has reiched a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India and the 
Bombay Presidency produecd in 1931 32 nearly 
76 7 per cent of the cloth woven in India the 
United Provinced produces 62 per cent, the 
Central Provinces 36 percent and Madras 3 6 


cultivate the Home market ‘he general 


percent Grey and Bleached goods represent 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


nearly 80 per cent. of the whole production, 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS, 


The following brief extract i¢ taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounus and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, includiag Native 
Statcs — 

















———— eee 


= | 1928-29 1929 30 | 1930-31 | 1931 32 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods— 

Pounds 5a 330,925,376 421758 61 : 460 925,143} 560,016 204 

Yards ‘ oT ‘ 1,409,592 552 1,814 920 891 2,003 490,240) 2 311,104 405 
Coloured piece-goods— 

Pounds ve 1N2 175 898 125 858 8986 «117,518 225) = =1°8 621,286 

Yards 5 ce 483,076,100 604019,124 557,v42 795 6738 78,896 
Grey and coloured goods otner | 

than piece goods— 

Pounds vs ve ' 3330 960) 4 536 090 3 178,666 3 237 696 

Dozens Sy ‘i ; TS 008 1,161,778 779,365 8 311 344 
Hosiery— 

Pound - ae ae 1 480,991 1,923 016 1,667,834 1,974 144 

Duzens gw wet 448,800! 376,393 499,933 522 360 
Miscellaneous— 

Pounds ee ee 4 403,519 4 635,744 4,225,198 5,302 410 
Cotton goods mixed with slk or 

wool— 

Pound <s ne 3,211,762 3,360,526 3,443,498 3 045 221 
Total— pe eee aa nn xo oe eee 

Pounds Se Ss 445,925 596 562058 731 590,336,923) 672,256,961 

Yards e “a 1,893,208 609» 2,418 979 925 2,561,133 03>; 298,989,101 

Dozens ae 1,234 817 1 737,182 1 27? 541 1,453 704 





ROMBAY WOVEN Goopks. 


The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows — 


The weight (1n pounds represents the weight of all woven goods, the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece goods ) 


| | 





—an | 128-29, | 1929 30 | 1930 31 | 1931 32. 
Pounds fas ee ‘ 28 4,057,132 376 413,138} 392,057,330 459 247 935 
Yards ie we es | 1,293,989,878 1,724,925 196| 1,829 793,378 | 2 188,300 219 
Dozens oe or ae 6410 677 960,219 531 704 606 462 
The grand totals for al! India are as tohows = 
ee 1928 249 | 1929 30 | 1930-31 | 1931 32 
Pounds oe és ae ae 445,528,506 562 058,731; 590,336,923 672,256,961 
Yards 6 is i 1,893,268,055 | 2,418,979,925| 2,561,133 035 | 2,989,891,101 
Dorens es es oe 1,234,817 1,737,182 1,453,704 


1,272,541 | 


—— - ee 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 
The following statement shows the progress of the Mil] Industry In the whole of Indls 











AverageNo| Approximate Quantit 
Ciceieudincany aie ae er | N ee of Hands of Cotton Consumed: 
Te 60 anne. Yio 
Mills | Spindles. | Looms eae aes Cwts ca oe 

1877 ma : a al 12,244,200 10,380 Not) stated, Nlot stated. 

L378 ve a ms 53 | 12,89,706 10,533 Dio Do 

1879 oe . . bo | 14,52,794 14,018 42,914 | 9,36,547 2,67 585 
1880) a ee i“ 56 | 14,61,590 13,50. 44,410 | 10,76,708 3,07,6 31 
1881 ae i et 57 | 15,13,096 13,707 46,430 | 13,26,461 3,78,989 
1882 . a 65 | 16,20 814 14,172 48,467 | 13,91,467 3°07 565 
1883 3 6 ae 67 | 17,90,388 19,373 53,476 | 15,97,946 4,56,556 
1884 . a . 79 | 20 01,667 16,262 60,387 | 18,59,777 5 31,365 
1885 ee . 7 | 21,45,646 16,537 67,186 | 20,38,621 5,96,749 
1886 - i xe 95> | 22,61 v6h 17,405 74,383 | 22,51,214 643,204 
1887 . 7 7 103 | 24,21,290 18,536 76,942 | 25,41,966 726,276 
1888 a tad a 114 | 24 88,851 19,496 82,379 | 27 64,437 7,86,982 
18389 . ; : 124 | 27,62,518 21,561 91,598 | 31,10,289 888,654 
1890 is ‘ ; 137 | 32 74,196 23,412 | 1,02,721 | 30 29,617 | 10,08,402 
1891 : = 13 33,51 694 24,531 | 1,11,018 | 41,286,171 | = 11,78.906 
1892 on ie 139 | 34,02,232 25,444 | 1,16,161 | 40,80,783 | 11,605,938 
1893 : 141 | 35,75,917 28,164 | 1,21,500 | 40 98,528 | 11,71,008 
1894 . 142 | 36 49,736 31,154 1,30,461 | 42,738,778 12 22 5(8 
1895 } 148 | 38 09,929 35,338 | 1,38,669 | 40 90,999 | 13,41 724 
1896 155 | 39,32,946 37,270 | 145,432 | 49,32,610 | 14,09,318 
1897 173 | 40,605,618 37,584 | 1,44,335 | 45,538,276 | 13,00,936 
1898 185 | 42,59,720 38,013 | 1,48,964 | 21 84,048 | 14 81,328 
1899 188 | 47,28,3338 39,069 | 1,62,108 | 58,63,165 16,75,1 90 
1900 193 | 49,45,783 40,124 | 1,61 189 | 50,86,732} 14,928,352 
1901 Se 193 | 30,00,936 41,180 | 1,72,883 | 47 31,090 | 13,51,740 
1902 ~~ 192 | 50,06,965 42,584 | 1,81,031 | 61,77,633 | 17,605,038 
1903 . 192 | 50,43 297 44,092 | 1,81,399 | 50,87,690 | 1739 340 
1904 ; . 191 | of bs,121 49,337 | 1,54 779 | 61,060,081 | 17,44,766 
1905 : 197 | 51,63,486 50,139 | 1,9),277 | 69,77,354 18,79,244 
1906 217 | 52,79,595 52,668 | 208,16 | 70 22,306} 20,23, 016 
1907 224 | 54,338,275 98,436 | 2,05,096 | 69 30,595 319,80,170 
1908 241 | 97,50 020 67,920 | 2, »21,19 6970 250 | 19,91,5C0 
1909 a . 259 | 60 53,231 76,898 | 236,924 | 73 81,000 | 21,09 070 
1910 - : 263 | 61,99,071 82725 | 233.624 | 67,72,935 | 19,35,010 
1911 ai ese 263 | 63,57,400 80,352 | 2,30 649 | 6h,70,521 | 19,05,466 
1912 ; x 268 | 646 929 68,901 | 2438 7 | 71,75,357 9,599,102 
1913 - . 272 | 60,96 462 94.136 | 2,53,786 | 73,36056 | 20,9F,016 
1914" =. ‘ : 271 | 67,78,895 | 1,04,179 | 260,276 | 7500941 | 21,43, 1°6 
1915* as ‘ ‘ 272 | 68,48,744 | 1,93,009 | 20 340 | 7359212] 21 02,632 
1916* att ed i 266 | 68,39,877 | 1,10,2608 | 2,74561 | 76,92,018 | 21,97,718 
1917° = : 263 | 67 38,697 | 1,14,621 | 2,76,771 | 70,93,974 | 21,9,164 
19189 és : 202 | 6653871 | 1,16,484 | 2,82 227 | 72,99,878 | 20,85, 678 
1910" =x. 2.8 | 66,89,680 | 1,18,221 | 2,938,277 | 71,4,800 | 20,44,220 
1920* x, 253 | 67,683,876 | 1,19012 | 43,11,078 | 68,33,112 | 19, 52.318 
1921* ie 957 | 68,.70,204 | 1,23,783} 3.32176 | 74,20,815 | 21 1,230 
1922 es 298 | 7331°19 |] 1 34,620 | 343,723 | 77 12,390 29,03,540 
1923° = 333 | 7927938 | 144794 | 347380 | 75 30 948 21.51 98 
1924* 2. 336 | 83,13,273 | 151,485 | 3,56,887 | 67,12 118 19,17,748 
1925* ee 337 | 8510,633 | 1,54,202 | 367877 | 7799085 | 22 26 310 
1926" 334 | 87,14,168 | 1,59,464 | 3,73,508 | 73,96,944 21,13,384 
1927* yg, 336 | 87,02760 | 16192 | 3,84 623 | 8460942 | 24,177,412 
1928* 335 | 87 34,172 | 1,66532 | 3,60,921 | “0 34 237 2.0,09,782 
1929* 344 | 89,07064 | 1,74,992 | 3,456,925 | 75 64 081 21,1,166 
1930 348 | 9124763 | 1.79250 | 384,022 | 90 07,999 25,783,714 
1931 339 | 93,11,993 | 1,82,429 | 3,95,475 | 92,16,116 26.33.175 
1932* gaat | 95°01 047 | 186407 | 4.03760 jt 0232712} 99 23 632 


' Year ending glst August 


tDoes not include 24 Millsin course of crection 
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The Jute 


Considering its prcscut dimensions, the jute 
industry of Beugai 1% of Very recent ofigin. 
The first jute mill m Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859, ‘lhe origmal outturm 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 1t had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, It Is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and 1% shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal 1s that, although it 1s practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Knglishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a intdshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in the Last India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commereial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
cu he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
yiTiving in Calcutta about 1853 he got Ito 
feuch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. [his seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 be proceeded to Kngland, with a 
view to obtaining machmery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During thia trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal “‘ where the jute comes from and 
spin 16 there.”’ ‘Lhis suggestion bore fruit, 
tor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and retumed to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bim m erectang and operatmg the first 
tute mill in Bexgul. ‘hus, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton milis, near Se1ampore, and here, in 185o, 
the flist machine spun jute yarns were made. As 
not infrequently bappensthe ploneer got very 
little out of his venture. After severalups and 
downs the Acland imterest in the Rishia quill 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed 1n 1804 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms.—1he ploneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk firm, and in 1859 the Bomeo Jute Co. 
was launcbed under his auspices. lo this 
company is due the credit of mtroduung the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financia} difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
p:ogress, doubling theit works in 1864, and 
cleamnng their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited lability 
company, the present “* Barnagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion—Gouripore, Serajgunge, and india Jute 


‘From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace in “lhe Romance of Jute,” ‘the 
five mills excepting the Hisbra mill simply 
roined money apd brought the totel cf their 
looms up to 1.25v."" ‘lo illustrate the pros- 
perity of the industry at this perod we may 
take the dividends paid by the Barnagore 


Industry. 


Company. On the working of their frst half 
year, a 15 per cent interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 2U per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. ‘Lhe invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canuing bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry 10 1872-73 seeming to offer a letter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
Joyed a boom, It was only necessary to Issue a 
prospectus of a Jute mili to have ail the shares 
snapped up in the course of apn afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new compauies were floated 
lovally—the kort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
uperations in 1674. In 1874-5 eight other 
nulls were launched—the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Buugal Pressing and Manufacturmg Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Lirkmyre HBros., of Greenock fame— 
i ali thirteen new companies, coming on al] 
of a heap and swellmg the total looms from 
1200 up to 3,500. Lhis was too much ofa 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ven years all the mulls had a severe struggle 
Ihe older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessingand Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee—became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Kort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mull 
Was put up. Lhis was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine, skinner & Co. which came 
into being in 1877, as the result of Ir. Barry’s 
visit te Calcutta mn 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpo:e Co from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co. to his own firm, This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mulls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,100 in 1882, By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700 From this period on to 184 no new 
mnuiis came mto existence except the Calcutta 
idwict Mull, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started —The Gordon Twist Mull 
with 12,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglio- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A luil of four yeara 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following series ot new milis, 
besides further heavy extensions—Dalhousir, 
Alexandra, Nathati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Atickland, Kelvin and Northbrook 
The last decade has seen the construction of 
Hakumchand, Bir!s,Shree Hanuman, Gragalbhal, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mulls, which—with 
the exception of the last named—are under 
Indian ownership, 


Progress of the Industry. 
THE record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress, 
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following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals for each year from 1917-18 upto 1926-27 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each pened, tahingthe average of the quinquennium. 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 :— 


Average— 
1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-95 to 1898-99 
1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 
1904-05 to 1908-09 
1909-10 to 1912-14 .. 
1914-15 to 1918-19 


1917-18 oe -+ | 
| 
| 


1918-19 oe ee 
1919-20 oe me 
1920-21 we Ss 
1921-22 “ 
1922-23 - 
1923-24 we 
1924-25 “i ate 
1925-26 oe ee | 
1926-27 aire oe 
1927-28 f3 iN 
1928-29 
1929-30 


Number of 


mills at 


work. 


(100) 
(114) 
(124) 
(148) 
(171) 
(219) 
(286) 
(348) 


(362) 
(362) 
(362) 
(367) 
(3x6) 
(409) 
(424) 
(424) 
(429) 
(443) 
(443) 
(452) 


(466) 





Authorised 
Capital (in P cared 
lakhs of Rs ) evaaily Looms, Spindles. 
7 (aveorage.) 
I 

| 270°7 (100) 88:8 (100) 5°5 100)| 88 (100) 
| $41°6 (126) 52°7(136)' 7 (127)! 138°4 (157) 

402°6 (149) 64°3 (166) 8*3(151)| 172°6 (196) 

522.1 (193) 86°7 (223): 11°7(213)) 244°8 (278) 

680 (251) | 114°2(294) 16-2295)! 3834°6 (380) 

969 (355) | 165 (425)! 24°8(451); 510°5 (580) 
11,209 (448) | 208°4 (537)  33°5 (609), 691°8 (786) 
1,403°6 (519) | 259°3 (668) 39°7 (722)! 821°2 (933) 
1428°5 (528) | 266 (886) 40°68 (788), 834 (948) 

1,477°2 (546) | 275°5 (710) 40 (727)) ¥39°9 (954) 
| 1,563°5 (579) | 2804 (723); 41°0 (745)! 856°3 (4738) 
1,923°5 (712); 2884 (758)  41°6(745)| 869°9 (908) 
2,122°4 (784) 2884 (743) 430 (782); 908°3(1,032) 
2,324°7 (859) 3212 (828) 47°5 (863))1, 003'1(1,140) 
(*2,385°8 (881) 3304 (851) 496 (891) 1,043°4(1,185) 
2,213°3 (818) 341-7 (881)/ 50-3 (914) 1,067°6(1,213) 
2,134:7 (788)  331°3 (854)' 5 0°5 (918)11,063 7(1,209) 
2,119°8 (783) | 3336 (860) 51:0 (927) 1,083 8(1 231) 
*9,119 7 (783) | 335.8 (863) $22 (949)'1,105-6(1,256) 
*2,196°6 (785) ; 843°8 (886) 69° 4 (958) 1,18°1(1,259) 


2.186°6 (807) 


* Revised, 


| 





Number (in thousands) of 


343°2 (886) _ 











53°9 (990) 1.140°4(1,296) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 


the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. 


The value ot 


sute manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to a 84u— 


1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1803-94 .. 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 


1899-1900 to 1908-04.. 
1904-05 to 1908-09 .. 
1909-10 to 1918-14 .. 
1914-15 t0 1918-19 .. 


1919-20 ee . 
1920-21 ea . 
1921-22 
1922-23 

1023-24 
1924-25 ° 
1925-26 . 
1926-27 . 


1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-80 Ps ns 
1950-31 i ws 


—_—_—— 


L 





Gunny bags in 


tnillions of 
number. 
54°9 (100) 
77 (140) 
111°5 = =(203) 
171°2 = (312) 
206°5 (376) 
257°8 (469) 
839°1 (618) 
667°6 (1,218) 
342°7 = (624) 
533°9 (987) 
396°7 (715) 
244°2 (637) 
413°7 = (752) 
425°] = (774) 
4250 (774) 
449°0 (818) 
463°1 (843) 
497°6 (908) 
52253 (951) 
434°0 | 4340 ~— (790) _«—*1:1,270°9 (28,881) 1 38,1488 (2,521) 


J ute smanutactites: 


Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 


4°4 

15°4 
41 
182 


427°2 

698 

970 
1,156 


275'1 
ae 
4,120°5 
1254" 3 
1,348°7 
tT; "45672 2 
1,461°3 


5270°9 


(100) 
(580) 
(932) 
(4,136) 


(9,709) 
(15,864) 
(2,045) 
(26,275) ° 


(28,980) 
(33,800) 
(28,000) 
(31, 350) 
(30,652) 
(33,095) 
(33,211) 
(44,161) 
(35,289) 
(35,640) 
(37,511) 
(28,881) 





BE 


Value in 
lakhs of Ra. 


124°9 
162-9 
289°3 
518 


826'5 
i 442°7 
2,024°8 
€,019°3 


(100) 
(130) 
(232) 
(415) 


(662) 
(1,154) 
(l, 621) 
(3,218) 


(4,004) 
(4,273) 
(2,419) 
(3, 205) 
(3,382) 
(4,122) 
(4,806' 
(4, 909 


The 





73? 


——— 


Until the outbreak of war the exports by sea 


Ofraw jute were marked by increases from year 
to vearalthough the increase was very much 
less than thatin the case of manufactures 
During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu 
lated the export trade and 1n 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war yuinqueunlum (1914-15 to 
18-19). Inthe following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease andin 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 


Jute, raw, ton. 


Average 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (100) 
é) 1884-85 to 188°-89,.. 445,000 (119) 
a 1889-90 to 1893-94 200,000 (133) 
oe 1894-95 to 1898-99 15,000 (164) 
ty 1899-1900 to 1903-04 635,000 (169) 
” 1904-05 to 1908-09,. 755,000 (20.) 

1909-10 to 1913-14. 765,000 (24) 

; 1914-15 to 1918-19 464,000 (124) 
Yea: 1919-20 692,000 (158) 
55 1929-21 472,000 (129) 
: 1921-22 468,000 (123) 
1922.28 578,000 (145, 
1923-24 6€0,000 (176) 

; 1924-25 496,000 (185) 
- 1925 26 617000 (172) 
» 1966 27 708,000 (189) 
» 1997 28 892,000 (238) 
a 1928 29 898,000 (239) 
» 1929-30 807,000 (215) 
5» 1930 31 620000 (165) 
The total quantity of jute manufacture 


exported by sea from Cilcutta during the ycar 
1922-23 was 668,000 tons as against 639,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14 The values of 
these exports amounted to Rs 40°28 lakhg, or 
an increase of Rs. 10,36 lakha over the preceding 
year and Rs. 12,08 lakns over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
Rs, 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rs 24,24 
la.hs a8 against Rs 13,86 and Rs 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Ks, 12,48 and Bs, 15,58 lakhs in the pre war 


year, 


The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point n 1906-07, the rate being Rs. 65 per bale 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Rs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and1909-10, 
the price having declined to 36°4 and Re 31, 
in 1917-18 itdropped to Its, 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 upto Rs 77-8-0 In 1920- 1 
itdropped to Rs. 65but rose again to Rs 86 


The Jute Industry, 
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It again deciined to Rs. 66. In 1921-22 the 
price rose to Rs, 73 at the en] of September, but 
fell back again toRs, 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at Rs, 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute. 


ordinary, 
per bale of 400 ‘bs. 
Rs. a. p. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . .. 23 8 O (190) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 ,. » 2d 38 2 (99) 
[889-90 to 1893-94 .. .. 382 6 5 (1288) 
1894-95 to 1898-99 .. -» 38012 0 (181) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 382 1 2? (137) 
1904-05 to 1908-09 ». 4413 6 (191) 
1909-10 to 1913-14 .. -» 51 010 (217) 
1914-15 t0 1918-19 .. -- 50 6 3 (214) 
1917-18 a% ‘a .. 388 8 0 (164) 
1918-19 is ws -- 60 0 O (255) 
1919-20 ve fue . %@ 8 O (330) 
1920-21 ie ea »-» 69 8 O (296) 
1921-22 ; : -- 68 0 0 (268) 
1922-23 e - .. @& O O (810) 
1923-24 ; a ~» 55 0 O (234) 
1924-25 we ; .- 89 2 0 (378) 
1925-26 y ‘ - 124 210 (528) 
1926-27 ‘ ». 88 5 9 (353) 
1927-28 ; . 73 8 4 (3138) 
1928-29 ar a 7613 9 (327) 
1929-30 -- 66 11 2 (284) 
1930 $1 42 9 Q (180) 


The average prices of gunny cloth have 
becn as follows — 
Price of Hessian cloth 


1030z 40” per 100 yds 


Rs. a. p. 
1879-80 to 1883-84... »» 10 711 (100) 
1884-85 to 1888-89 .. . 8 O 7 (7?) 
1889-90 to 1893-94... .. 10 6 6 (98) 
184-95 to 1898-99 .. 611 8 (98) 
1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. 10 210 (97) 
1904-05 to 1908-09... .. 12:14 1 (112) 
1909-10 to 1913-14... » 1212 2 (122) 
1914-15 to 1918-19... << 23 & F (222) 
1917-18 _ re .. 33 8 O (314) 
1918-19 is fs .. 33 0 0 (814) 
1919 20 i be . 28 0 0 (267) 
1920-21 ee os .. 20 8 0 (198) 
1921 22 nf ie .. 14 8 O (138) 
1929-93 - ss .. 2112 0 (209) 
1923-24 ; 4 .. 1913 0 (190) 
19 24-95 as ua .. 22 9 O (214) 
1925-26 ie sis .. 24 3 0 (228) 
1926-27 56 .. 19 9 O (186) 
1927 28 be w. 21:18 3 (208) 
1928-29 oe ee -» 221219 (212) 
1929-30 17 4 9 (165) 
1930-31 si 12 1 7 (115) 
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The 1950 crop —'The final fleurcs of outturn tor the thrc* provinces work out as follows — 


PROVINOE 


Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) 


Bihar and Orissa . 


Assam : 


PROVINOE 


Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Trpurn States) 


Biharan] Orissa re ee 


Assam 


YIFLD IN BALTs, 


1931 1930 
2,002,700 | 9,966,000 
+ 367,200 + 670,000 
” 196,600 618,809 
Lot?! 5,566 500 11,254,800 
ARBA IN AORRS 
1931 1930 
1 618 790 3,062 300 
148 800 938 000 
99 300 192 000 
Total 1 861,800 3,492 300 





{ Includin;: Nepal 


The Indian Jute Mulls Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
importart, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances —In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that im spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks. working results 
were not favourable cime to an agreement, 
with the late S Lh J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. ‘The only + ills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
serajgunge ‘The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th Tebruary 1886, was 
eubsequently renewed at imtervals without 
& break for five vears up to February 15, 1891 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the eatent of the short time, 
which varicd throughout the five years be 
(we n 4 days & weeh 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a weeh Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
& short period in 1890 An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to Increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few mcomplete new miils 

The ptesent officials of the Association are — 

Charman —Mr J Sime 

Members of Committee— Mi — Sheohissen 
Khatter Mr © G Cooper, MT ¢,Mr l Gruhn 
Mi D J Techie Mi G A Musson, and Mr JT RR 
Walker 

Working days —With the introduction of 
the elctne light into the mulls m 1896, the 


working dvy was Increased to 15 hours, Satur 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays In order to minimise this Sunday 
work aud give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up In 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engmes stopped at 2 
or 3 pm on Saturdays The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
Lhe Mall Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing ofa Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mt J H Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute “Mr Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pig. on-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prcedigious that there was 
oo heed to worry about the price of jute. 


The working agrecments referred to above 
have been followed by others differing in points 
of detail, but with thc same objuct in view 
nimely the ustmction of production During 
the past 1@ ycars a policy of curtailment of 
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output has been continuously m force The 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
comprising Some 95 per cent of the tradi, arc at 
present working 40 hours per week, with 15 per 
cent of the total complement of loomssealed and 
the current agreement incorporates a clause 
which provides that the mills will not instal any 
extra productive machinery or relativc buildings 
during the currency of the iaeement which 
will remain in force until three months notice 
of intention to alter the present working irran 
gements or to terminate the azreement his 
expned I[n addition to this working airiunge 
ment which i his been stited thove applies 
only to the mills in the membership of the 
Associition there came into force with cftfect 
from 1st August 1932 an agieemcnt with the 
four prineipul mills outside the Assoqdition 
niumely Adamjee Agirpart Goigalbhu and 
Ludlow, whereby these mills have under 
taken to restrict thelr workin, hours to 54 per 
week up to 30th June 1933) SiN of the Associa 
tion milis—Shree Hinuman Premchind Cty 
Waverley, Megna and Nuddea—hive also been 
grinted the piivilezse of working 54 hows 
per weeh with 9 full complement of machinery 
up to 30thJune 1933 

An Assoctavion, styled the Caleutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed im 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the coin 
Mon interests of 1ts Members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption The members are 
halers and brokers oi jute for sale to the jute 
mills in and around Caleutta ‘The present 
Committee —Mr H N_ Juhe = Chaorman 
Memlers—Mr H WU Betts Mi 1 hen 
Mr H] Lytton Mr AC Roberts n Vr € 5 
Laylor 

Effects of the War —The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916 17 says —Tne 
value of the exports or raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs 65 lakhs to Rs 1,629 
Jakhs The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year The estimated 
yleld of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the previous year, v7, 1,490 000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstinces brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly ea Dunkirk), Russia (vta Viadivostok) 
and Brazil tock greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to encmy countrics 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913 14, the pre war year. The 
mereage in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices dumng the months of 
September, October, November and December 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 


Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs 42 crores 
In apite of the war with ite attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Ra 241 lakhs of 
which Rs 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
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creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain xports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than nalf of the 
quantity of cloth exported 


There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles 
The number of persons employed was 285,881 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
oi Jabour 


The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922 23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs 1%,8" lakhs to Res, 15,82 
lakhs Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 milhon yards to 1,251 million yard. 
valued at Rg 15,92 lakhs and Rs 24,24 lakhs 
respectively 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 


Experiments have been made during the last 
few years bv the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
Very similar to jute Asa result,a new variety 
of the plant known as ‘ype 3, has been ob 
tuned, which 1t 18 now proposed to introduce 
into se vera) parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the varietv 18 to be grown on a number of es 
tatesin Bihar <A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this varicty by the usual] methods ot ret- 
ting was 10 ft to 12 ft long, of an exceptional); 
light colour, wellcleaned and of geed stren eth 
It was valued at £18 perton with Bimkpatam 
jute at £12 10<, and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton Deccan hemp has been grown 
tairlv extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces,and Madras where it 1s used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarge sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant 19 its smtability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute 


Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countricsin order ofimportance — 
the Philippme Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Girmany The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
tO cruse Verv congiderable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market ‘Lhere will probably 
be labour difficulties it ssthought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hongary 
and it is not unlikely that the world wil) lonk to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean Varicties of hemp There can be no doubt 
that one of the early eTects of the war was 
to firm uphemp prices As far as Indian hemp 
iS concerned , Values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held , but the “locure of the Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak Of war resulted 
ina marked improvementin Values, and there 
was & keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price Dxports from Calcutta durmg 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year 
The quantity advanced by 37 per cent from 
107,412 cwts to 269,487 cwts and the value 
from Rg 26 93 lake to Rs. 36 68lakhs 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself but of imports 
from forcign sourccs, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sea conic chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quintity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main jmports are trom Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amftsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecling centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia whence it 13 almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export OVcrscas 


Imports and Exports—A_ coneiderzble 
amount of wool 1s tmported annually from 
Tibet, and 1n normal years, from atghanistan 
Imports of raw wool in 1931 32 amounted to 
6 7 million Ibs valued at Rs 31 lakhs showin 
a inarhed moercase Compared with the previous 
vear Australiy and Persis were the two 
import int sources of supply Austra scnt 2.9 
million Ibs and Puisiia little under 2 million Ibs 


Production im India—She production 
of wool in India ts estimated at 60 million Ibs 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep 1n che country 
and their estimated yicld per ficece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs 


All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it 1s correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of shcep found on the 
Plains of India that they vield a hind of hair 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary imtercst 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
acecpted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they  resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.” 


Mill manufacture —The number of 
woollen mills at work in British India mn 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Ra 38,50,000, and employing 23,800 spindles and 
b<4 looms The number of persons employed 


In the industry then was 2,559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148,900, Ibs At 
the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs 2,56,50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms ‘Lhe waght of goods produced 
then was 9 744,264 Ibs and the number of 
persons employed 7,824 With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill im Mysore m 19038 
with a capital of Rs 6,00,000 employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms, The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 Ibs and the number 
of persons employed 297 In 1907 there was 
stul only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had becn increased 
to Rs 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1724,087 Ibs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563 Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
emnployed to their fullest capacity in supplying 
army demands for great coat cloth, serges put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supphes had to be 
supplLmented by large imports from home 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
ig Indian woul, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross breds fr m Australia for the manu 
facture of the finer classes of goods ‘Their 
market for manufactured goods 1s almost en- 
tirely in India itself 


Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on 1n Various parts of the country 
notably inthe Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces, Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails Amitsirhadaconsiderable trade at 
one time in wea/ing shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Iibetan goat, but its 
place has been taen to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from Imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
gale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price, 


Bibliography —Notes on woolin India. By 
A. H. Silver and J. K, Mehta, Govt. Press, 
Caloutta, (1919) 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the Kast India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons .— 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk tiade was 
the Tevant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When sericulture 
became part of tne agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of Indsa and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 


All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the behef that the plaims of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never hikcly to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. Op the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyz mori, possibly obtamed from China, 
has been reared for centunes The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
moditied the Indian silk trade The apecial 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. ‘his circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
ve depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 


Mulberry-feeding worms.—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so prcssingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, vz , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silkworms , and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mori) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of 1t In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. ‘This 15 the case 1m many 
parts of the plaims of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
{ndian silkworm 1s M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varietics or races This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hulls. 


India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms; the tasar, the muga and the ere 
‘Lhe first i, widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second 183 confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. ‘The third exists in a 
atate of semi-domestication, being reared on 
tne castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the mugea silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be recled readily. The 


ert Sih, on the other hand, ia so extrem ly 
difficult to reel that if fs nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khas: Hills of Assam lony before it was thought 
of in Kurope. 


Experiments and results.—Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
Improving sericulture in India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments 12 cross breeding, believes that 
improvement m the crops will be obtained as 
goon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms 1s taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons witl be obtaimed by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 


In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtamed. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European puociples with Italian reeling macht 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendcnt and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Its. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore state are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army 1s also noteworthy in various 
parts of India ‘Phcy have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
Prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
Institute vo he startid at Simla under the 
auspiccs of the Salvation Army The Licut.- 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjub Government made a giant of 
Rs 2,000 towards the expenses Sir 
orabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committce under 
the guidance of some Trench experts have con- 
ducted cross-brecding «xpi mments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltinc hybrid of European 
quahty There 1s a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it 1s said, & pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is rearcd, 
The results of the Bengal Committce’s labours 
mnay be sumimncd up as follows the only really 
effective method of dcaling with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a pomt at which 
the whole of the seed coroon necessary 
for the province will be supphed to rearers 
undcr Government supervision, and fo csta- 
hush gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 


In 1915 there was issucd by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No 48 of 
1915)entitled ‘‘ First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 


Indsgo, 


silk Industry” Jn a short Pretutory voie 
Mr Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Lntomo- 
logist) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
a tO place On record some of the more impoitant 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
onin the endeavour to fix asuperior multivoltine 
race ot the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield 31k better 
both in quality and outturn than that suprlied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present 


Central Nurseries —The report of the 
Agricultural Lepartment, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry The aim of 
the scheme ts gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
province to be supplied under Government 
supervision lt 1s believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete 
ihe witimate success of the scheme depends 
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largely ou the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was publishedin 1915, by Mr M. 
N. De, Sericultural Ass{stant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
13 Merely uuminal (five or six annas per macinne} 
worlst the ouitabilitv of the machine for cottage 
workers 18 mamtamed By attention to such 
simple points as th stitiing and +torage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water Used in the reeling pans great improve 
ments can be effected in most silk centres 1D 
Bengal and other listricts 

Exports of Silk —As a result of the war 
the trade has shown in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadcnt condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 191516 improved by Rs 12 
lakhs to Rs 274 lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs 24 lakhs In 191617 the total 
exports rose to Rs 542 lakhs In 1931 82 
exports of raw suk and silk manufactures 
amounted to Rs 3 341lakhs in value compared 
with Rs 10 06 lakhs in the previous year 


Indigo. 


Indgo dyes are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40 Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
‘oO far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there 18 a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with 


There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat It wae carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers ot Holland, and it was the desire to 
Obtain a more amrle supply of dye stuff that I 2d 
to tre formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its Interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
indigo from other sources than India that led 
on the first decline of the Indian Indigo industry. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partiy because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
poeee of Benga!) was selected for this revival, 
t had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
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misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay's 
famous VWemorandum of 1837 This led to 
another migration of the {ndustry from Lower 
and Lastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces Here the troubles of the industry 
did noc end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude, meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies tn the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture These issues are belng  vigor- 
ously faced and some _ progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. fhe issueis not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure but one exclu- 
sively of natural eersus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt 3 ‘Commercial Products of India’’) In 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
difficulties, bave greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo, In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of asaisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view— agricultural, research and com- 
mercial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question 18 fully discussed by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos 51 and 64 of 
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the Agricultural Research Institute, Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr, W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India, An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Counci] in 1918 It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
peat Deine received and expended by Govern- 
ment, 


Oils and O1l Cakes. 


Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, In 187, tbe 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidiy; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 


The total yield in 1931-32 was estimated at 
11,000 cwts. The exports, which are no longer 
of much importance, amounted only to 799 cwts, 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds ranked seventh among India’s exports 
in 1931-32 and represented 9.36 per cent of the 
total value of exports. The total exports of 
oilseeds fell from 1,037,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 17,86 lakhs in 1930-31 to 988,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 14,59 lakhs. Details of 
Oilseeds exported during 1931-32 appear 
in the section of the Year Book dealing with 
exports. 


A pamphlet on the subject which was publish: 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that itis both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes tn India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oi]. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oll 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard il, castor oi] and ground- 
nut ofl. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of of] from 
India, cularly of cocoanut o1] and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
copra and groundnuts, The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too mach discus- 
Vion of the possibility of developing on a large 
b\ ri the existing oil-milling industry in 
Ladia, 


There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal] to develop in India an oil-milling 
industry on a great scale 1s faced. In the first 

lace, there exist high protective tariffs in 

uropean countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product. Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oi] seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oi] seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. While thia has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets, 


The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes ig much better appreciated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he ccn- 
sidera that it contains less oi] and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on this point 
have no justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than vi'lage-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oi) than the village cake, 
there is still more oilin the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the village cake. 
where it exists, isa drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an increasing demand fot most classes of 


mill cake. 
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Among plantation crops in India tea is the said, however, that the foundations of the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, present tea industry were laid between 1856 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered and 1859. Since the latter date the growth 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- | of the industry has been phenomenal and “in 
tion of the East India Company, which after | less than a hundred years the British Empire 
some enquiries started an experimental garden ' has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
in 1835. After working for five years it was, world.” 
handed over to the Assam Company, It may be 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 :— 
Progress of the Industry. 


— 


| Area unde: | Production 
Year, teain | in 
000 acres. ' 000,000 lbs. 


rr 


Area under 
Year, tea in in 
000 acres. | 000,000 lbs. 


Production 


1875-79 (average). 173 | 34 1925 7 2S 672 335 
1880-84 ,, .. 241 57 1926 Se. 6 679 864 
1885-89 _,, 307 90 1927 ae 690 361 
1900-1904 ,, .. 500 195 1928 ue te 702 372 
1910 ee 533 249 1929 re 712 401 
1915 - _ 594 | 852 1930 we, oe O02 391 
1920 a . 654 » 822 1931 << eh oBOT 394 


¥ 





It will be seen from the above table that Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
during the last fifty years, while the area under centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
tea hasrisen by over 300 per cent., the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times. production. 


The following table shows the various centie of the industry in the country and their relative 
importance :— 





* Less than 500 acres, 


Average daily 
Provinces. Area under Production working strength 
crop 000 acres. "000 Ibs. (permanent 

and temporary). 

Assam.— 
Surma Valley .. i - 145 : 73,784 | 156,489 
Assam Valley... iv te 285 185,157 400,995 
Total 430 258,941 557,484 

Bengal.— 
Darjeeling 61 23,009 65,522 
Jalpaiguri 128 85,427 125,632 
Cuittagong 6 1,517 5,745 
Total 195 109,953 196,899 

Madras .— 
Nilgiris .. 32 11,403 30,759 
Malabar .. 13 §,493 12,832 
Coimbatore 22 9,700 27,217 
Others + 34 44 
Total 67 27,630 70,852 
Coorg re . 169 620 
Punjab ee ad 10 1,930 10,995 
United Provinces .. 6 1,489 3,871 
Bihar and Orissa .. 4 853 2,902 
Total British India 712 400,965 843,623 
Indian States ; 77 32,033 86,849 
Total India 789 — 432,998 | 930,472 
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Although India produces such large quantities The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively India to export large quantities to other countries 
1) little, about 57 million lbs. as compared the principal among which is the United 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
the consumption per head is only .18 lb. as about 40 per cent. of the world demand of this 
compared with 9.20lbs.inthe United Kingdom. commodity. 


The following table explains briefly the position as regards the export of tea from India —~ 

















| Col. 3 as 
Year. Amount exported Value in lakhs percentage of 
(million of Ibs.) of rupees. value of total 
exports. 
1 2 | 3 | 4 
1926-27... i axe ae 349 | 29,04 9 
1927-28 .. x a es 362 32,48 10 
1928-29 =... he ay - 360 26,60 8 
1928~30 a ot a a 377 26,01 8 
1930-81 ... - - - 356 23,56 a3 
1981-382... - i ., 341 19,44 
The following figures show tne proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different North South 
parts of the world to the total exports :— Year. India, India. 
1928-29 1929-30 
per cent. | percent. 1997 ., os a 19.01 18.88 
To United Kingdom. . | 83.0 | 84.2 i999 |) 1.1) | apize | 15.88 
To Rest of Europe 2.0 2.2 1930 ; 14.69 14.52 
To Asia a 5.8 3.8 = * 
To America .. 5.7 5.8 
ne rine ea : : os The following table shows the variations in the 
: | : ‘average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
100 100 in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 100. :— 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported Paton ae 
to other foreign countries. ere, 


The year 1931 was one of the most critical . 
through which the tea industry has passed since Price Index 
ite early difficulties. From 1923 to 1927 the | per lb, | Number. 
prices obtained for tea were good ; but in 1928 a | 
geo ee in, and in pepe ane 1930 prices fell | As. p. 

er still. e price of Indian common tea 
particularly fell more than that of others, While | 1901-02 to 1910-11 .. 6 0 100 
as compare 1923, ‘all tea’ fluctuated in the 
London market within a range of 25 per cent., pone os 14 10 247 
Indian common tea fell by about 50 per cent, 1928-29 4 180 


The following table gives the average wholesale | 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-30, in ial ei 9 11 165 





pence per Ib, :— 


Average Wholesale Prices of Tea, in Mincing ‘Tea prices experienced a catastrophic slump 
Lane, 1922-30, in Pence per lb. towards the end of the 1930-31 tea season, 
Sp cee saa realised at the last cae 
7 0 e@ year ng been 5 as. 10 p. In the 
Year, | a ee first sale during 1931-32, however, the average 

— bi Raphe _ 8 as. i. Da ~~ ene bet 

wever, primarily due e predominance o 
oa us a “a ania ee better grades in the invoices offered for sale 
sok oe te ts +4 a and did not last. Prices fluctuated violently 
ce © 19, i 7 aS and declined steadily until 4 as. 8 p. per lb. was 
wo ee 17.68 17.62 reached by the middle of February 1932. There 

tea 19.36 19.00 was aslight rally at the end of February when 
| the quotation touched 5 as. 1 &. 


_ — 





Tea. 


The fall in tea 
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rices greatly affected the profita of tea companies The followmig taole 


which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 


in prices — 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Compances. 


1913, 
Average profit per mature acre £ 6-10-7 
2.6 
599 lbs, 


Average profit in pence per Ib. 


Average crop per mature acre 


It is quite clear from the above table that 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1913. 


The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are Over-production and intense com- 
petition, particularly from Java and Sumatra 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 


Latest available reports show that tea-stocks 
in the world markets are still far too high to see 
a spectacular return to prosperity. 


During the year 1931 32 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages Of workers on tea 
plantations The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley were 
Rs 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 6-15 8, respectively, as 
compared with Rs 14 0-11, 10-12-7 and 7-4-7, 
respectively, in 1930-31 In the Surma Valley 
the average earnings fell from Rs 9-7-2 to 
Rs, 7-14-11 1n the case of men, Rs 7-10-5 to 
Rs 6-1-1 in the case of women and Rs 5-3-6 
to Rs 4-9-1 1n the case of children. 


Under the Ottawa agreement Indian Tea 


1924, 1928, | 1929, 

| £ 15-20 £ 10-0-0 £ 6-9-0 
6.4 3.84 | 2.26 

560 Ibs, | 684 1 bs, 


625 Ibs, | 


(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 
recruitment in Assam in particular localities 
should be withdrawn immediately and no barrier 
should be set up to prevent free movement of 
labour from one part of India to another, 


(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place. 


(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished. 


(5) The Government of India should appoint 

a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 

I the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who have not yet settled in Assam 


(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have right after the 
first three years to be repatriated at the 
employers’ expense 


(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct 


(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
fixing machinery, 1f practicable, 1s desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 

| be devised. 


has been granted preference by Great Britain| (9) Before legislation 1s undertaken, one 
and this may to some extent minimise the enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
competition of Java and Sumatra tea in the suitable form of machinery, the actual rates 


British market 


Apart from the slump 1n tea prices, the year 
1931 was a very eventful one from the pomt of 
view of the tea industry in another direction 
It was durmg this year that the Royal 
Commission on Labour, published their monu- 
mental report. The recommendations con- 
tained therein are very vital to the future welfare 
of the industry and the principal amongst them 
have therefore been reproduced below — 


(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced, 


paid and the variation in these rates between 
district and district and garden and garden. 


(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation. 
(11) The employment, either directly or with 


their parents, of children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law. 


' (12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 


established under statute for convenient planting 
areas 
Some of the above recommendations have 
| already been taken up by the Government of 
India for legislative or administrative action. 
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Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
Century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 


The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South. The area under coffee 
In 1930 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,63,000 acres, an increase of 14 per 
cent. over the figures for 1925 and the pro- 
duction during the year was 3,52,000 cwts, as 
compared with 2,72,000 cwts., in 1925, 


The total exports of coffee decreased from 
2,05,000 cwts. in 1925-26 to 1,50,000 cwts. in 
1926-27, but in 1927-28 there was a sharp rise 
to 2,77,000 cwts. In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the 
shipments again declined and amounted to 
1,98,000 cwts. and 1,84,000 cwts. respectively. 
The principal countries to which Indian coffee 
was exported were, as usual, the United Kingdom 
and France, 


Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee :— 


Production and Export of Indian Coffec in thousands cwts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 


1929 
1930 


- 


a 
Z 





Surplus 
Production. Export. the 
consumption. 
272.31 951.9 90.2 
317.5 260.9 56.5 
247.8 142.6 105.2 
392.0 243.0 109.0 


Making allowance for the re-exports from|at 92,504 of whom 55,972 were permanently 


India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee in India in 1930 was approaching four 
times the amount consumed in 1925, 


The total reported production of cured coffee 
during 1930-31 was 33 million tbs. as against 
39 million fds. in the previous year. Exports 
declined from 293,000 cwts.in 1930-31 to 156,000 
ewts. in 1931-32. Local consumption of Indian 
coffee which has been expanding expanded still 
further owing to the restrictions on imported 
coffee. As regards exports, the United Kingdom 
and France which constitute the principal 
markets, both reduced their respective off-takes 
very considerably and required 44,000 and 43,000 
cwts. respectively instead of 78, 000 cwts. and 
108,000 cwts. a year ago. The total value of the 
exports of coffee was Rs. 94 lakhs in 1931-32 
as against Rs. 1,92 lakhs in 1930-31. 


The daily average number of persons employed 
40 the coffee plantations in 1929-30 was returned 


employed and 36,532 temporarily employed as 
compared with 94, 865 persons (44,744 garden 
and 19,094 outside labour permanently employed 
and 31,027 temporary outside labour) in 1928-29. 


The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices but 
until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s. in 1923 and 127s .in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 


The declared value per cwt. of coffee was 
Rs. 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Rs, 65-8-1 
in 1930-31, 


Indian Tobacco 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
@ period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India 18 one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agnicultunst Five or six species of 
Necotanu are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N Jabacum and 
N rustica ‘Lhe former 18 a native of South 
or Central America, anu is the common tobacco 
of India About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fe ting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturmg tobacco hese were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identafied 
with thiee great centres namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur), (2) Madras, frichi 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India, and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mem in Burma Bengal 1s the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there The chief factones 
ure near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
clgar wrapper, some cigar factories bave been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 


The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
nave been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into Indta 
the best vaneties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing It 1s now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, sulted to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price 


Area under Cultivation —The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread in Burma The 
two main varieties are called ‘‘ Burmese to- 
bacco’ and ‘‘ Havana tobacco” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main variettes 
 Seywet-gyl,’ the large leaved variety and 
‘Sseywet gyun, a smaller-leaved variety with 


pointed leaves The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
buth the Havana and the Burma tobacco 
The smooth leaves of the Havans plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling 


The most important tobacco tracts in British 
India are —(1) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the Usi-Kappal and 
Wara Kappail varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Tnichinopoly cigar, 
(u) the Godavari Delta of Madras, (tt) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal, (.») the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa, (v) Guzerat in Bombay 
and () the delta tract of Burma 


The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, Marchand April The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan shaped In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tohacco are obtained A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
ohms amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making 


Exports —Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
declined by 9 per cent in quantity from 28 
million Ibs 193031 to 25 4 million lbs im 
1931 32 and by 17 per cent in vilue from 
Rs 97 lakhs to Rs 81 lakhs In the 
United Kingdom notwithstanding a reduced 
consumptive demand Indian tobacco gained 
public favour with the increasmg popularity 
of Empire grown tobacco and the shimments 
advanced from 10 million Ibs to 11 million lbs 
There were however decreases in the exports 
to Aden the Straits Settlements and the Nether 
lands which fell by 1 million Ibs cach to 4 14 
and 1 million lbs respectively An interest 
ing development of the trade 1s the rapid increase 
In purchases by China which absorbed 3 million 
lbs in 1931 32 as compared with 1 million lbs 
in the preceding year while Japanese require- 
ments slightly declined to 3 7 million Ibs. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocune chiefly used in India 18 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. his salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weizht of water. ‘he alkaloid 
encaine—of which this 18 a salt—is obtained 


from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine . 


which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
aud other parts of South America ‘Lhe leave: are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant lea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake, In Indta the Cova plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts ot Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and nas been tound to produce a good qualitv 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there 1s nO 
possibility for the present ot the druz being 
manufactured in [India Do restrictions have as 
yet beeu placed on its cultivation 


Spread of the habit —The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems v0 be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive mieasuies ts of comparatively recent 
growth, though it 1s impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
Ot ab intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkar! 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cor aine 
ln India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Lxcise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Covaine habit ” Lhe consumers 
of the drug, which 1s notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even schoo! children are reported to be its 
victims, but in India as in Paris the drug 1s 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac, the habit hag spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-knowno Indian intoxicating drugs 


Smuggling —So far as the cases already 
detected show the persons who smugyle the 
drug by sea trom Europe and places outaide 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen aud sometimes engineers and olhicers 0; 
foreign ships. ‘he ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main joland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Monltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially 1s notorious 
for the cocaine trade, Great ingenuity 13 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom houses It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in truoks which have secret compartments. 
Ihe retail thade in the towns 18 Very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 


' Kxcise and Police othcials and give the alarm 


whena rid is cootemplated During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaime 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors Lhe original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manutacturing firm 
may not be fuund out 


The Review of the Customs Administration 
10 India for 1930 31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,340 grains of cocame were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Rs 1,80,000 


Fhe amount seized s either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed It 1s uo longer 
possible tO buy cocaine from any betclnut 
seller as 1f wWaS ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, In Bombay High profits ensure the 
continuance ot the trade. 


The Law 1n regard to Cocaine —This varies 
in ditterent provinces. A suwomary of the law 
in Bombay 1s as tollows No cocaine can be 
imported exccpt by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post 1s entirely 
prohibitud The sale, possession transport 
and export ut cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit trom the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
\ledical practitioner 19 allowed to transport 
Or remove 2U grains In the eXercise of his 
profession, and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a vond 
fide prewription from a duly qualified 
Medical practivioner, The maximum punish- 


| ment for illezal sale, possession, transport, 


etc , under Act V of 1878 a8 amended by Act 
XII of 1912 1s as tollows Imprisonment tor 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs 2,000 or both and 
On any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may exteud to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Rs, 4,090 or both. 
Ihe law in Bombay hag been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
p tfsons who have been convicted of cocaine 
offences. The new Act also cunfains a 
section for the punishment of house owners 
who let their houses to habltaal oocaine 
sellers 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs 1ts thought to India, as though India 
were & most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to oprum and 
again, Mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives one finds India and the Govern 
ment of India held upto humanity as traffickers 
In oplum and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opsum history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries 
centuries of imherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse 18 a negligible feature in 
Indian life Abuse of its properties 1s rarer In 
India than the abuse of alcohol m Western 
countries So much for the internal position 


The record as regards exports 1s equally 
Glean India has never driven hard bargains to 
secure the sale of the product overseas Where 
1t has been bought the reason 1s 1ts superiority 
over other supplies because of the stringent 
regulations by which its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product Directly any 
Importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export There have, in recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
oplum and drugs derived from 1t more difficult 
to obtain and in every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations which it was proposed to 
lay down 


The China Trade —The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade 18 provided 
by China There 3s a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but 1t 18 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911 On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the payment of an Import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes, (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian oplum by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghal 
and Canton excepted, (3) the total extinction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of op1um production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
Bide of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption in her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
other things, to reduce production in China 
at passu with the reduction of exports from 
ndia, 


In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed bv the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
of smuggling into China, and as an earnest of 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 


confine the remainder of indian opium export 
to the legitamate demands ot the non China 
markets <A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non China exports down to it m 1911 In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and 1n 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 


The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chimese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year, China never carried 
out her side of the bargain She 1s still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition of imports from India 
1s better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely imcreased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 


Agreements observed by India —The 
Government ot India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, on the voluntary muitia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro- 
duced, with eftect from 1‘t January 1923 a cert 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of oprum must 
be covered by certificates trom the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
18 approved and 1s required for legitimate pur- 
poses The pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government ot India but upon the Govern 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
In regard to oplum consumption in the 1m- 
porting countries and laid 1t upon their own 
respective Governments In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to Far Eastern countries for other than medica] 
and scientific purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 


International Aspect of the Problem.— 
It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to China was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect This happened on the initiative of the 
USA, at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai in 1909 
and formulated a series of recommendations 
for the suppression of opm smoking ard the 
regulation of the,use of opium and morphia 
The United Statea-thereafter advanced a further 
proposal for an “International Conference at 
the Hague, This met on Ist December 1911 
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and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
ideas to the Government of India Their provi- 
sions India had long observed As regards | 
morphia and cocaine with which the Hague 
Conference concerned itself the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- 
ingly strict regulations But these two drugs, | 
the use of which for other than medical purposes 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world They 
were not included within the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted by the USA for the con-| 
sideration of the Conference It was mainly 
owlng to pressure by the Government of India 
that they were included within the terms finally 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of the Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil 


As regards prepared opium, that 1s to say 
smoking oplum India does not and never has 
exported it and the sale of 1t in India 1s prohibit 
ed No opium 1s exported from India to the 
United States of America None has been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since i916 Exports to Great Britain are strictly 
irmited to medicinal requirements and go offic 
ally from the Government of India to the British 
Government Nor is Indian opmm exported 
to any other country m Europe 


Indian Uses of Opium —There 1s a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly In 
America and Europe America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the viclous consumption of cocaine and mor: 
phia and it 1s on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy 1s based 
It is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe 1s In effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine 
And the reason 1s that to Americans and Euro 
peans oplum 18 an unaccustomed drug The 
habit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, 1t 1s never used to moderation but always 
abused and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate oplum eating in India The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use 18 eating and in India generally speaking 
eating seems to dolittle ifany,harm Smoking, 
which 18 the habit of the Far Eastern races 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much © 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking 1s In ordimary use 
competent authorities (e g the Royal Commis 
sion On Oplum in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 


The Government of India have fully partiei- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 

cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
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as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
use of oplum which are time-honoured. 


The Commission of 1893 —Despite all this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down by a Royal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty’s Government, 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium The Society which was largely inatru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded 1t8 opmion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted ‘‘ the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made”’ and considered that the 
Royal Commission was ‘“‘as fair-minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to hear its case *’ The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1895 1n seven volumes 


The Royal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of oplum consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
Not Onlv subject to careful regulation but was 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
pliniry habits among the people Excessive 
use, thev found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion As regards the legal restric- 
tion of 1ts use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable They agreed that the mass 
of Indian opimion was opposed to proh'bition 
as an unnecessary restriction on individual 
liberty and interference with established customs 
and hab:'ts Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri- 
ous and more disgraceful 


The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
patch to His Majesty’s Government in 1911, 
and that of Lord Reading, i a despatch dated 
24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Royal 
Commission ‘‘that the opium habit as a vce 
scarcely exists in India that opium 1s exten- 
sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
purposes, 1n some cases with benefit and for the 
most part without mjurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
the medical uses that 1t would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them in the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it 1s not 
necessary that the growth of the poppy and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical purposes 
The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Government 
was approvingly quoted by Lord Reading’s 
Government a few years ago It has long been 
recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all the 
objeetions involved in bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom Eating it is largely 
quasi medical; it 18 used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
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treasured household medicine of the people, to 
whom qualified medical assistance1s inaccessible 
Tt 18 also taken as a Solace, 15 a tonic and 18 a 
restorative to tessen or avert fatigue and in other 
ways in which, when moderately used 1t 18 
relatively innocuous 


Present Policy —The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations iw Geneva Ther representative 
declare! thit any genuine measure of rcform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non interfercnce with the 
mo icrate use of raw op um whether the object 


of the consumer be some real or supposed phisi | 


cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human be ngs particu- 
larly those whose occupations involve exposure 
or sevcre bodily exertion, for 1% stimulant or 
narcotic Lvxcessive indulgence it 13 ani always 
his been the desire of Government to express 


Opium 18 under the current Indian constitu- 
tion % Provincial Transfcrred Subject Neve 
thele s owinz to the jealous watching and 
erit clsm by observers 1n every continent che 
Government of India called an official All India 
Conference which w1s opened at Simla by 
Lord Irw.n, on oth Mav 1930 to consider the 
question >f certain ei Whee Oplum consump 
tion was illegelto beinduly high This folloy - 
ed on the prosecution of speaal provincial 
inquires by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instunc of His 
Majest. 6 Government The Conference, vfter 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
pre-ented by the various eas selected for 
investigation wd in the heht of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives ot the different 
Provinees and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees concluded thot it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
be regarded 215 having excessive consumption 
and that O1isa and the Ferozepore D strict 
of the Punjab might be held to provide crses 
for further inquiry = In other cases the Confer 
ence considere} that there was no eviicnce of 
prevalent excess But they gvwe a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla 
nitions showing harinless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places 
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While spetling st the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Ceal 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India The estimate 
framed by the Advisory Committee of the 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes 18 
600 muilligrammces or 9 25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000 The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
490 milligrammes, or 6 94 grains in countries 


| possessing a well des eloped medical service 


Ihe consumption per capita in British India 
during 192425 worked out at 17 2 grains 
per head The rte of consumption has cer 
tunly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure ‘Lhe amount includes veteri 
nary uses and these ‘re extensive, though to 
secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals is impossible Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 
tent of Indian opium, which 1s about 9 per cent. 
at 90 deg consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practition*’r trimmed on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses Lord 
Cecil’s statement at the Teague of Nations was 
received with extreme criticsm by Mr Porter 
of the American delegation “Mr Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil » obse1vations were a “* vile 
slander upon the people of the United States ”’ 
Loid Cecil apologised ini withdrew his state- 
ment But Mr Tiederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction New Lork, writing mn the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption im Itue to 
be one griuin in German. 2 graixcs, in Toyland 
3 grains, m France 4 grains and in th United 
stites 86 grains In ‘ Current History’’ for 
March 1925 Mr Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in view of the smuggling 
into the Unite! states it would appear to me 
that the consumption wou'd be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 36 grains ”’ 


Opium policv has on several occasions during 
the past few vears come under discussion in the 
Cential Indiwn Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
In accord. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE 


The total valuc of the imyorts of glass and 
glassw ue amount dto Rs 1 22 )ikhs wcompu 
(d with Rs 1 6>.lakhsin 1330 31 ind Rs 2 52 
lakhs 1n 192) 30 
head without cxccption r corded dea wes Of 
the principal countiics particimating im this trid¢ 
Cachoslovikia showed the sreatest percent age 
dccline with her supp lcs taling m valuc from 
Rs 361likhs to Rs 23 Likhs which was oven [css 
thanone thnd of what she had 1e aliscd 1n192) 30 
Japin mtamed thc for most position m= thi 
trade but the viluc of hor supplies fll trom 
Rs 55 lakhs to Rs 42 lakhs 

Manufacture of Glass mm India —Glass 
was manufactured in India in centunes before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of “Indian 
Glass’? as hemg of superior quality AS a 
result of recent archeological explorations, a 


Ailth descriptions und r this 


number of smul! crude glass vessels have heen 
discovered in licative of the very primitive 
stuge of the Industry But no further traces 
ot ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur 
vive yet it 18 certain that bv the sixteenth 
century It was an established [ndustrv producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The quahty 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough [Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last centurv “Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
ploneer efforts were made in this line Since 
then a number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are still 
clinging to life owing to war conditions They 
mainly devote themselvesto the manufacture 
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of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on asmallscale, This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the*industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (1i) 
the modern Factory Industry. 

(1) The indigenous Cottage Industry which 13 
representated 1n all parts of the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, 1s mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from ‘‘ glass cakes or blocks” 
made in larger Factores The industry 15 at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover 1n this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
ofrupeesa year But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘‘silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones 

(i) The modern Factory type of organization 
of this Industry 1s just 1n 1ts infancy at present, 
The existing Factories elther stop at producing 
glass cakes for bangles as in Firozabad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles. With the 
exlsting state of knowledge and machinery in 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass Artistic glassware 1s out 
of the question and the private capitalists who 
have to run thelr concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think 1¢ worth their while to 
spend money and labour on 1t War caused a 
great decrease in \olume—though not so much 
in value which was much Increased—of the 
imports of the lampware, etc , and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but 1t is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware ‘There are at present 14 Factories 
engaged In the production of lampware, of which 


two or three only produce bottle and carboys 


also. The chief centres for the former hind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Buyhoi 
and Ambala; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the-later years of the war period, 
a® number of% Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
loca] manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 


Causes of failure.—Records of the earlier 
ventures bave shown that the failuresin some 
cases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
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commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to, (3) Bad selection of site, an Ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(b) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. Atleast two must be present. Insome 
concerns, two were absent, (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or feur different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some cases forrunning the concern in the 
beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the fauure of 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
1s in its infant stage and hence such fallures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there 13 a lack of nen and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distance 
from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain extent, 
competition from Japan and European countries, 


Alkalt used 1s almost entirely of English 
manufacture being Carbonate of Soda 08-99% 
1n a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
with the imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidance. 


The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions; but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
E)., vz.: “The Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form is highly technical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
stage has been reached by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful,” 


Bibliography—Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix); Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. ‘Notes on 
Glass Manufacture” By C.8 Fox. (Bulletin No. 
20 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922 ) 
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HIDES, SKINS 


India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country w&s good; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled hig 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up tillthen been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated, Exports to enemy countries especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The raw 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German tirms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the Jargest share 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent of the total eaports In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Germany still takes the mayor share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The trade in hides and skins was even smaller 
than in the preceding year, the total value 
falung from Rs 11,74 lakhs to Rs 8 92 lakhs, 
ora decline of 24 per cent The reasons for this 
decline are the same as in the preceding year, 
namely, the trade depression which led to a 
reduction im the demand, especiallv in the de- 
mand for raw hides and skins Details are given 
in the Export Section of the Year Book 

Conditions of the Trade.—The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic 1s 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure The tratfic 
is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation and 
neglect it has thus become a monopoly within a 
restricted community and suffers from the loss 
of competition and popularinterest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides,—The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Commuttee states 
that Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
partially tanned skins are used for fancv leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mulls for drawing 
the thread Raw sheepskins are used for simular 
articles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy Raw 
goatshins are used almost entirely in the Manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States 1s the chief producer Enghty- 
five per cent of exports of Indian raw goatskins 
are sent direct to the United States The con- 
sumption of glace kid in the United Kmgdom has 
remained stationary during the last five years 
none the less production up to 1928 increased 
somewhat and exports have slightly grown 

The chief markets for Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Durectly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany. The assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
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AND LEATHER. 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised froma variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points It has, 
however, been recovering 1ts reputation 
Protecting the Industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present 1n the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert akill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in Septembe- 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperia! 
Legisiative Councilfurtherteamend the Indian 
lariff Act, 1894 ‘The effect of this Bill wag 
officially described as follows: ‘‘ It isto impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object 1s to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned feather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported m a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and desernbed the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that ‘‘ the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tannenes for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come ito existence in 
order to satisfy mulitary requirements during 
the war We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industrv, but there 1s reason 
to fear that 1t may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of miltary requirements, 
it some other support is not given We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we belheve that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent. export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective It is clearly just also that the 
same measure cf protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three vears, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in View the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that itis proposed to limit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned avithin the Empire: 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad wil not be entitled to anv rebate,” 
{ndigenous methods.—India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 
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Indian Inventions and Designs, 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India 
which igs published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, zises the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearmg on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
aud drawings, hints tor searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
jn sO convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs cvxplains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure 


The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English ‘‘ Statutc of 
Monopolies’ which was enacted in 1623, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portron 
of the more important section 618 as follows — 
“Provided also that any declaration betore 
mentioned ghall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be mide 
of the sole working or making of any manner Of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shai) 
not use, s0 ag also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient, the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force ag they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other ”’ 


The existing Indian Patent Law 1s 
cOntamed in the Indjan Patente and Deasigna 
Act 1911 as amendid in 1930 and the Rules of 
1912 The Patent Officc docs not deal with 
trade maiks o1 with copywright gonerally In 
books pictures music and otha matters which 
fallundcr the Indian Copy wright Act IITot 1914 
There 1s in fact no provision of law in British 
India for the 1cgistiation of Iradc Marks which 
are protect: d under the Meichandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chaptar AVITI of the 
Indian Penal Cod¢ 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of in Ventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done 10 matters 


of major interest. One main difference exists, | 


however, as Owing to the absence of provisicn 
of Jaw for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the Internationa] 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are Obtainable in other countries 


The first Indian Act for granting exciusive 
privileges to inventors was passed 1n 1856, after 


an agitation that had been carned on fitfully 
for some twenty years Difficulties artgsing 
from an uncertamty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earher action, 
and, owig to some informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year In 1859 
It was re-enacted with modifications, and 10 
1872 the Patterns and Dcsigngs Protection Act 
was passed Ihe protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
Eee are now replaced by the present Act 
9) 


The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas, This of course includes 


Burma, but if does not embrace the Native 
States Of the latter Hvderahbad (Di ccin) 
Mysore Gwalior baroda Lravaneoiw Warwar 


Cochin Ahashmu and Jamu have ordinances 
or thar own for which paiticulais must 
b obtaincd from the Goncrnment «ft the stat 5 
In question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta A 
prtcnt granted in Buitish India dovs not vtcnl 
to the Cnited Kingdom or to any other buitish 
Possession but undo the 1 crprocal arranzanent 
an tpplicant fol an Indian patent has 12 months 
priouity an th Unitcd Kingdom  Austiaha 
Canidi) ‘New Acaland the Tish Pace state 
the Union of South Afiea and Cisvlon and 
rue rorse | The object of the Act ot 111 was 
to provide % spmpler mor duect md more 
eff ctive procedure m iw zaid both totl zant 
of patcnt nzhts andto then subse quent oviste nce 
and oprration the changes made m th law 
mcd not her be reterrcd tom detail lhey 
Zv¢ futher protection both to the inventor 
by providing that lus application should be kept 
scict until acceptance and to the public by 
ndaicrwing the faghties tor opposition at an 
(ficctive poriod = At the sami time 4 Controller 
of Patcnts and Designs was cstablish d with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed ‘“‘patent’’ instead of for the mere 
recogaoition of an “exclusive privilege.’ The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the Britysh Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 


New Legislation —Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1411 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1920 and includes the following — 


If an Application comprises more than one 
Invention the additional inventions 
May be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application. 


The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instcad of 14 years. 


Indian Inventions and Designs. 


Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent willexpire with the date of the 
original patent. 


Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 


Government will grant licences to the public 
On application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms, 


Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act. 


The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the ‘‘ Acceptance ” 
of the application, instead of 8 months. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Rules, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act itself. Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the Controller to decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applications for patents, 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between joint applicants among 
themselves. 


The time for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council has been extended to 3 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against. A new Section 214 has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 354A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specification. 


The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Register as the grantee or pro- 
prietor of the patent, Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
ee Teciprocal arrangement with the Indian 

tates. 


Lhe definition of the term ‘‘ Design” has 
been altered, and the time for applying to secure 
for the registration in India, the priority date of 
the application in the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Empire, has been extended 
to 6 months, 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
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with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places :— 


AHMEDABAD,.R. C. Technical Institute, 
ALLAHABAD.. Public Library. 
BANGALORE .Indlan Institute of Science. 


BARODA ..Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 
BoMpay ,. Record Office. 
” »» Victoria Jubilee Technical Inst! 
tute, Matunga. 


” »» Lhe Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. 14, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

. Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 


»» Bengal Engineering College, 
Sid pur. 


CaLOUTTA 


CAWNPORE ..Office ofthe Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 


CHINSURAH .. Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division, 


CHITTAGONG. Office of the Commissioner, Chitta. 
gong Division. 


Dacca . Office ofthe District Board, Dacca. 
DELHI . Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 


HYDERABAD , Industries and Commerce Depart: 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government. 


KaBacH! ,.Officeofthe City Deputy Collector. 

LAHORE ~~, Punjab Public Library, 

Lonpon ,.The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 

MapRAas __,. Record Office, Egmore. 


” . College of Engineering. 


MyYsoRE _.,, Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

NaGPug _ ,. Victoria Technical Institute, 

POONA . College of Engineering. 

RaNcHt .,Office of the Director of) Tndus- 
tries, Bihar & Orissa, 

RANGOON ..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma, 

Rookkek .. Thomason College. 

SHOLAPUR .. Office of the Collector. 
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Insurance 


According to the report by Mr N Mukaryl 
Actuary to the Government of India, contained 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1931, the 
number of companies subject to the provisions 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act of 
1912 and the Indian Insurance Companies Act 
of 1928 18 277, of which 130 companies are 
constituted in India and 147 companies are 
constituted outside India Of the 130 Indian 
companies, 56 are established In the Bombay 
Presidency, 24 1n Bengal, 20 1n the Madras 
Presidency, 14 1n the Punjab, 7 1n Delhi, 2 each 
In the United Provinces the Central Provinces, 
Ajmer and Burma and 1 in Baroda Of the 
147 non Indian companies, 71 are constituted 
in the United Kingdom, 31 in the British 
Dominions and Colonies 181n the Continent of 
urope 13 1n the United states of America, 9 
in Japan and 5 1n Java 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only Ihey are 92 
In number and of the remainirg 38 
Indian companies 18 carry on life business 
alonz with other insurance business and 20 
Carry On Insurance business other than life As 
regards non Indian companies, most of them 
carry on Insurance business other than life 
Out of the total number of 147 non Indian 
companies 124 carry on Insurance business 
othe: than life, 9 carry on life business only and 
14 carly on hte business along with other 
Msurance business Of the latter 23 companies 
“6 ale constituted In the United hingdom, 6 in 
the British Dominions and Colomes and 1 mm 
Germany 

[he total new hfe assurance business 
effected in India during 1930 amounted to 145 
thousand policies assuring a sum of nearly 274 
Llores and yielding a premium income of 12 crore 
ot which the new business done by Indian 
companits amounted to 106 thousand policies 
assuring a sum of about 154 crores and having 
a premium income of nearly a crore ‘lhe 
share of the British companies In respect of new 
suls assured 1s 4 crores of the Dominion and 
Colonial companies about 7} crores and of the 
slngle German company 4} crore 

Ihe average sum assured under the new 
policies issued bv Indlan companies is Rs 1 484 
and under those issued by non Indian companies 
Rs 2970 and the average annual premium per 
Rs 1000 sum assured 18 Rs 54 in the case of 
Indian companies and Rs 099 in the case of 
non Indian companies 

ihe totai life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining in torce at the end of 1530 
amounted to 717 thousand policies assuring a 
total sum of 154 crores including reverslonary 


~——— ee —n 


New business 


Year written during 

the year 
1921 9,47 lakhs 
1922 5,64 ,, 
19.3 5,85 ,, 
1y24 6,89 ,, 
1929 8,15 ,, 
19.6 10,35, 
1927 12,77 ,, 
1928 15,41 ,, 
1929 17,29 __,, 
1930 16 50 
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bonus additions and having a premium income 
of very nearly & crores Of this the share of 
Indian companies 1s represented by 514 thousand 
policies assuring a sum of 85 crores and having 
a premlum income of over 4 crores 

Most of the Indian companies now transact 
life assurance business on the scientific principle 
but there are still some which carry on business 
on the dividing plan under which the sum 
assured 1s not fixed but depends on the division 
of a portion of each years premium Income 
amongst the clalms arising in that year The 
Government of India Actuary says 1n his latest 
annual report that the main defect of dividing 
Insurance business is that pohcy holders in 
each class are charged the same rate of premium 
of subscription irrespective of their age on 
admission ranging even In some cases from 
18 to 60 years Life assurance business of 
this nature 1s not only unsound but 1s apt to 
lend itself to the practice of fraud on the part 
of policyholders and agents and later on by the 
company Before the Act of 1912 was passed 
there were numerous companies which transacted 
hfe assurance business on the dividing plan and 
most of them came to gnef Of such companies 
which were in existence at the time of the 
passing of the Act the majority have disappear- 
ed and some have stopped issuing policies on 
the dividing plan <A few new companies have 
taken up this dividing insurance business and 
it will not be long before they realise their 
mistake 

Some Indian life offices have extended their 
operations outside India, mostly in British East 
Atrica and in the Near Last The total new 
sums assured by these offices outside Indla in 
1930 amounted to 82 lakhs and the average 
sum assured under each policy was Rs 2,754 

A striking feature of the Indian companies 18 
(says the Government of India Actuary in his 
report for the year 1931) the almost negligible 
amount of business done by them under annuity 
contracts, while in the case of the non Indian 
companies annuity contracts constitute an 
appreciable portion of their total lite assurance 
business Lven the small amount cf annultv 
business the Indian companies were getting 
in the past 1s gradually decreasing HLvidently 
annuity contracts have not yet tound favour 
with Indians in general 


Ihe life assurance business of Indian com- 
panies which steadily increased during ten 
years up to 1929 recelved a setback In 1930 
owlng to the general financial depression The 
following table shows the new business effec- 
ted since 1921 1n each year and the tctal business 
remaining Jn force at the end o1 the year 


| Lota] business 
remaining 10 force at 
| the end of the year 





34 crores 
3 
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The net income of the Indian companies interest earned on the life funds during the 
under their life assurance business from pre | year was a little less than 5} per cent or short 
miums and interest amounted to 54 crores! the same as in the previous year 


in 1930 and was in excess of 4 crore over the| 


corresponding income of the previous year 


‘The Post Office Insurance Fund was instituted 


Claims amounted to 12 crore and exceeded by the Government of India in 1883 for the 
the previous year’s figure by a little over 11 benefit of the postal employees but gradually 


lakhs Claims bv death showed an 
neany 114 lakhs and 
a slight decrease of less than } lakh 


The life assurance funds increased by nearly 2 


Increase admisston to 1t has been thrown open to almost 
claims by survivance all classes of Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties 


The following are some of the important 


crores during 1930 and amounted to 204 crores particulars relating to the business of the Fund 


at the end of that year 








The average rate of during the two years 1929 1930 and 1931 — 


| New business effected Total business remaining 
during the 10 force at the end 
year of the year 
Life 
Year Assurance 
ending Total | fund at the 
31st Total income | end of the 
March | Number Total | Number sums year 
of sums of assured 
policies assured policies and 
bonuses 
1929 7,582 | —1,43,41,000 64,474 | 13,02,47,000 | 63 17,000 | 3,64,44,000 
1930 8,894 |  1,49,56,000 71,479 | 14,17,81,000 | 69,36 000 | 4,02,80,000 
1,00 38 900 79053 | 15,32 85 000 | 7605 000 | 4,46,48 000 





1931 | 9 710 





Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
rance Business—The net Indian premium 
income of all companies under insurance busi 
ness other than life assurance during 1930 was 
over 2? crores of which the Indian companies 
share was over 4 crore and that of the non 


Indian companies nearly 2} crores The total 
amount 1s composed of— 
1,46 lakhs from fire 
51 lakhs from marine and 
87 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 


business 
The Indian companies recelved— 
25 lakhs from fire 


10 Jakhs from marine and 


26 lakhs from miscellaneous Insurance 
business 


The total assets of Indian companies 
amount to 27 crores of which the stock exchange 
securities form the bulk These securities are 
shown In the account at a net value of 194 
crores Mortgage loans on policies and on 
stocks and shares are shown at about 34 crores 
land and house property still valued at 14 crore 
deposits cash and stamps are shown at ? crore 
agents balances and other outstanding items 
atover li crore and loans on personal security 
and other miscellaneous assets at nearly $ crore 
Investments of Indian companies outside India 
amount to 3% crores 


Customs Tariff. 


General import duties are levied for fiscal 


term asthe Chief Customs Authority, or Chiet 


purposes and not for the protection of Indian Custonis Officer on sufficient cause being shown 


industries But the tanff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country Thus certain raw materials manures 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free Machinery, printing ma 
terials etc , are a sessed at 24 percent andiron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 
cent High duties are imposed on tobacco 
liquors and matches 


Re Imports — Articles of 
tion on which import duty has been once pud 
&osubsequently exzorted are on re import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions — 


The Collector of Customs must be satisfled— 
(1) of the identity of the articles , 


(2) that no drawbach of duty was paid on 
their export 


(3) that the ownership ha» not changed 
between the time of re export and sub e 
quent rc import, 


(4) that they are private personal property 
resimported for personal use not mer 
chandise forsale , 


(o) that not more tran three vears have 
pa sed imce they were re exported 


Duty 1s however charged on the cost of 
repairs donc to the articles While abroad which 
should be declared by the per on re importing 
the articles in a form which will be suprlied to 
him at the time of re importation 


To facilitate identification on re importation 
an export certificate giv ng the necessary pir 
ticulars should be obtained from the Cu toms 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendcred for ex,amin 
ation 


This concession of free entry on re importa- 
tion is net extende | tor the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Lodies 


Drawbacks —When anv goods, capable 
of sing ev ily rientifed which have been im 
ported bv sea into any Customs port from any 
lorego port and upon which duties of Customs 

ave been paid on importation are re exported 
by sca from such Customs port to anv foreign 
port, or ag provisions or stores for use on botrd 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port seven 
€ ghths of such duties shall except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback 


Provided that, ineverv suchease the goods 
be identified to the satistaction ot the Customs 
Coltector at such Customs port and that the 
ré export be made within two vears from the 
date of 1m portation, as shown bv the records 
of the Custom House, cr within such extended 


foreign produc- 


in anv case determines, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Othcer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years 


When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another are re exported by sea as 
aforesaid drawback shall be allowed on such 


goods asifthey had beensore exported fromthe 
former port 


Provided that in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Othcer 
in Charee of the Custom House at the port ot 
final exportation ‘na that such final exporta 
tion be made within three vears from the date 


on which they were fir t imported into British 
India 


No drawback hall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
estiblished at the time of re export 


No such p1vmnent of drawbaca shall be made 
until the ves el carrving the good» his put out 
to sc% or unless payment be demanded within 

1x. menths from the date of entry for ship 


mor é 


Everv per on or his daly authorised agent 
claiming drawbach on any goods duly export 
ed shall mike and subse :be a declaration that 

uch goods have been actually exported and 
hive not been re landed and are not intended 
to be re lanied at anv Cu toms port and that 
such person was at th> time of entrv outwards 
and shipment ‘1nd continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon 


Merchandise Marks —Importers into India 
especi uly trom countries other than the United 
hinzgdom would do well to mike themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat 
ing to merchandise marls In Appendeix I] 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Werchardise Marks Act 1889, and con 
nected Acts 1nd the notifications issued there- 
under ‘The tollowing summary of the regula 
tions 1n foree does not claim to be exhaustive 
Tor those seching more complete information 
a reference 1s suggested to the Merchindise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India 1nd ob 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications 


Infringements or offences fay be classified 
conveniently under four heads — 


1 Counterfeittrade marks; 


to 


Trade descriptions that are false in re 
spect of the country of origin, 


8 Trade descriptions that are false 1a other 
respects, and 


4 Lengths not properly stamped on plece- 
goods 
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NO 








No in the 
© Statutory Names of Articles Per 
za Schedule 
cE 
= 
ms) 
Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd 
LIQUO RS—contd 
12 216 SPIRITS— 


(1 BITTERS— 


(2) entered insuch a mannerastoindicate| Imperial 
that the strengthis not to be tested gallon 
(12) not so entered Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof 
(2) Drugs and medicines containing 
$pirit— 
(.) entered in sucha manner as toindicate| Imperial 
that the strength is not to be tested gallon 
(22) not so entered Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof 
(3) Perfumed spirits Imperial 
gallon 
(4) Rum Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 


proof 


a ee ee 








fe aad 


Preferentia] rate of duty if the 
article 1s the produce or 





Standard manufacure of— 
Tariff rate of 
Values duty a 
The United A British 
Kingdom Colony 
Rs a p 
>) 
Rs 50 Rs 45 > 
oh, 
© 
Rs 378 Rs 33 12. = 
hj 
& 
| 
Sp 
Rs 40 Rs 36 Rs 36 
Ra 29 Rs 26. Rs 26 
Ra 60 Rs 528 
Rs 378 Rs 3312 
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Name of Articles 


IV — Miscellaneous and Unclassified—concld 
CORAL 
FODDER, bran and pollards 


Insignia and badges of official British and 
Foreign Orders 


PLANTS, living, all sorts 
SPECIMENS Models and Wall Diagrams illus 


trative of natural science, and medJals and 
antique coins 


Umbrellas including parasols and sunshades 
and fittings therefor 


Taruf values— 


Umbrella ribs other than nickelled 
brassed, fluted or metal tipped— 
Solid Flexus, all sizes— 

From Japan 


From other countries 
Solids, 23, 25 and 27 inches 


Solids, 16, 19 and 21 inches 


All other articles not otherwise specified 
including articles imported by post 





Per 


dozen 
sets of 8 


3 
dozen 
sets of 12 
dozen 
sets of 8 
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Preferential rate of duty 1f the 
article is the produce or 


Standard manufacture of— 
Tariff rate of 
Values duty 
The United 4 British 
Kingdom Colony 


Rs a p 
Advalorem |\25 per cent 
Advalorem |24 per cent 


Free 
lree 


Free 


Ad vaiorem {30 per cent 20 per cent 


m pn wf 
nv Or, Pp 
oe og © 


Ad valorem |25 per cent 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India 18 In many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development 
Those who take a broad view of the historv of 
Federal States—and by whatever name it 
may be called India must in 1t3 political struc- 
ture be a Federal State—nothing 1s more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
rights There is a constant mutation in the 
powers of the central government and the 
federal components, though in India we use 
the terms ‘‘ Government of India’ and ‘‘ Pro 
vincial Governments’’ to describe them In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
and especially the older Presidencies were for 
all practical purposes independent of the cen 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in London After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all 
powertul, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure This 
centralisation reached its highest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authomty that he 
sought todeprive the Presidency Governors 
of their mght to correspond direct with the 
Secretary of State for India This system 
was found top heavy in the days of his succes 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution 
set in In the matter of finance the measures 
took the form of long-term ‘‘ contracts ’ with 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authornty and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
Made when the great reform scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1919 was 
passed Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the 
finances of the Government of India, and with 
One reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters mn their own financial houses 
The reservation arose from the circumstance 
that the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from the Provinces These con- 
tributions were fixed m the shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to find from their own resources and pay to the 
Government of India in cash They varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
which had a definite logical basis The total 
of these contributions was a little less than ten 
crores of rupees This was admittedly a tem 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- 
venues tothe pomt when they would balance 
without drawing from the Provinces They were 
an Open sore, each Province claiming that 1t paid 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, 
4nd that it was starved in consequence There 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, 
So the contributions were reduced as fast as 

€ finances of the Government of India 
permitted. They finally disappeared from the 
Budget in 1928.29, 


But this did not end the discussion, indeed 
it was only the first phase A large issue 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contmbutions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are 1n an unsatisfactory state 
Broadly the issue may be put in this way The 
Government of India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on In- 
come and customs The Provinces are left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, Or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets The 
burden 1s heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Bengal The standard 
of living 18 high wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces This 
Means an expensive administration On the 
other hand the industrial progress which mduces 
this costher administration pours all its taxable 
product into the coffers of the Government of 
India Rules made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
Inoperative in practice Whulst therefore re- 
lief 3s felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
Contnbutions under the 1919 settlement, it 18 
felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
still this pressure for some share in the revenues 
from the taxes on income which, 1t 1s believed, 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory basis 


The financial organisation was of course, 
reviewed as part of the work of the Round 
Table Conference A subcommittee of the 
Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance and the principles 
embodied in the sub committee s report were 
endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
basis A Federal Fiance Committee with 
Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
at the end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures 
the suggested classification of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
financial position of the Federal and of the 
Provincial Governments under the proposed 
scheme In the course of their report the 
Federal Finance Committee said that the transfer 
to the Provinces of taxes on mcome though 
defensible in principle would leave the Centre 
in deficit Therefore the* Peel Committee 
suggested a method of transferring to each 
Province a percentage of the share of income tax 
estimated to be attributable to 1t But m 
view of the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a special review 1s said 
to be necessary at the time federation 1s estab- 
lished in order to fix the initial percentages 
A strict allocation on a percentage basis would 
still leave some Provinces in deficit and so as 
to right their finances the committee suggested 
spreading the charge over the other Provinces 
by giving them back less in income tax than 
they were entitled to, 
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Regarding possible new sources of revenue, 
Federal or Provincial, the Federal Finance 
Committee reported as follows :— 


Federal. 


Excise on Tobacco.—The present position 
in regard to this tax appears to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue may beexpected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue. 
There is general agreement that such a duty 
could not be imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
continues to be so largely carried on in small 
establishments and even as a domestic industry. 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously be imposed 
only by the Governments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being encouraged by the Government 
of India. The difficulties in the way of a 
federal excise may be overcome in course of 
time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the near future. 


Excise on Matches—The imposition of an 
excise duty on matches is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation. We are advised that the probable 
net yield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate, with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would be about 3 crores, of which at least 
2.50 crores would be raised in British India. 


Other Excises —It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
in the fiscal Policy of India 1n the future, but 
we do not feel warranted in relying upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation. 


onopolies.— We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Round Table Conference, 
that federal revenues should be augmented 
by a few selected monopolies. From the fiscal 
point of view it is only in very special 
circumstances that a monopoly, whether of 
production,manufacture or sale, is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue. 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new commodity 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage. The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopoly, is already subject to 
license. Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing; but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has been 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical. 


Commercial Stamps.—In the Peel Report it 
was Observed that ‘“‘There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
bot no definite recommendation was made. 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 


Finance. 


The yield of certain stamp duties which 
might be placed in this category was, in 1930-31, 
Slightly more than one crore. This was a 
sub-normal year, and the normal yield should 
be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per 
cent. of the yield was received by Bombay 
{(one-eight of this being attributable to Sind), 
27 per cent. by Bengal and 12 per cent. by 
Madras. The loss of revenue resulting from 
the federalisation of these duties would therefore 
be unevenly distributed, and their federalisation 
would not ease the problem of distributing 
income-tax. 


Further, there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of separating stamp duties into two classes, 
commercial and non-commercial. It could 
only be done by means of a schedule, and a large 
element of purely arbitrary selection would 
beinvolved. The simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 


We have given some attention to the question, 
considered by the Federal Structure Committee 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates of duty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved, wholly or partially, to the 
Federal Government. We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in regard 
to those stamp duties which are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at the 
date of federation. The duties which are now 
the subject of central legislation are those on 
acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share 
certificates, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery 
orders in respect of goods, letters of allotment 
of shares, letters of credit, insurance policies, 
promissory nbotes, proxies, receipts and shipping 
orders. We understand that proposals have 
been under consideration for adding other 
duties to this list, and would suggest that, if 
any such additions are contemplated, that 
should be made before the establishment of 
the Federation. 


We ought to add, in this connection, that 
difficulties already arise in estimating the share 
of each Province in the proceeds from the sale 
of postage stampsfor use on taxed documents; 
and these difficulties may be expected to lead 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Governments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised. 


Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved. We do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue. 
This consideration t well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made 4 
source of federal revenue. 
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Corporation Tax.—From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered in 
the' States on the same basis as the present 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 


Provincial. 


Taxation of Tobacco——We have already 
dealt briefiy with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the F ederal 
Government should be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypothesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difficult, if not imposible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly industrialised; and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units. 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
regard to powers of taxation that the federalisa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. 
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There is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes willtake some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 


Succession Duties.—Bombay is, we believe 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuccess- 
ful. We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India. We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 


Terminal Taxes—We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces. 
As the arguments for and against this proposal 
have been so fully set forth in previous reports, 
it scarcely seems necessary to re-state them here. 
The feature of suchtaxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, in effect, 
& surcharge on railway freights. Where munici- 
pal octrois are in force, there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the general levy of 
dues on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a terminal 
tax collected at the railway station, and there 
is already a danger that this habit may result 
1n diversion of traffic to the roads, We therefore 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial 
Structure, they should be imposed ee the 
Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units, 
Such terminal taxes as are already in existence 


ay a3 municipal taxes) will fall into much 


Same category as other taxes classed as 
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federal which, at the time of federation, are 
being levied by certain Units; but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorise 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should be 
allowed to do so only within limits laid down 
by the Federal Legislature. Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, 
are most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source. While we do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
in view of the practice which has grown up in 
various parts of India, we are not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source of 
Tevenue, 


Taxation of Agricultural Incomes.—We 
have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do, the more limited question of “ the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, we agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces. For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 


We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agricultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of his income; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 


We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 


Conclusion.—In this survey of possible 
sources of additional revenue, we have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whether or to what extent it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes. We have 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, and in this fleld the results of our 
survey are not encouraging. We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to be 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues. In using the phrase “ practical 
politics,” we are not, of course, express 

an opinion as to whether this or that tax ou 

or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted. We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to certain forms of 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition, 
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is still so great that they are not likely to be 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being. In the federal sphere, the 
excise on matches is the only tax which we feel 
justified in taking into account as an immediate 
reinforcement of federal revenues. 


Railway Finance.—The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section Railways 
(q.v.) the Government of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Railways; itis the principal 
shareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines,the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
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policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of ita chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent. on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the aurplus rrofits . 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs. 3 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 


I. RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 


important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Uno to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of ‘ windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxaticn the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change cime 
over the situation. The wanton invason of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directlv some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this ail. Whilst th: military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forcea was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure ifit had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ahlaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
periet of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing & new Frontier system to take 
the place cf that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (7. v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating poste 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. Thir 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is if 

ssible to acquit the Finance Department of 
Ehe Governmsnt of India in the difficalt post- 
wat pericd of a relaxation af that close contro! 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine sand plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government ot 


-ndia reached the very high figure of Rs. 100 
crores. This led ton two resuits. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing to 
the insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 4 
retrenchment committee, on the model of thc 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure cf the British 
Governinent. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee. 
Tt sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
‘ecommended reductions in expenditure which 
1 NoOunted in the aggregate to Rs. 18 crores. 


Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 


Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22. 





lo lakhs of Rupees. 





= | Kxpen- |Surptus(+) 
Year | Revenue.| gitnre. | Defisit(—) 
1921-22 1,15,21 1,38,40 | —27,65 
1922-23 1.21,41 1.31.88 | —15,62 
1923-24 1,33,17 1,27,16 + 2,3° 
1924-25 1,38,04 | 1,28,48 45,68 
1925~26 1.33 38 | 1,25,05 +3,31 
1926-27 1,831.70 | 1,28,77 (a) 
1927-28 1,25 ,04 1,22,22 (a) 
1928-29 1,28 24 | 1,28,88 —32 
1929-30 1 32 69 1,26,68 +27 
1930-31 1,24.69 | 1,39.04 | —11,58 
1931-32 1,20 62 | 1,25,48 | —11,/5 
1982-38 ..| 1,27,13 | 1,1812 42,17 
(Revised m 
1933-34 1,24,52 1,17,22 +42 
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(2) Whole surplus placed to provision 10” 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 
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I], THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The year 1929-30 marked a considerable 
change in the finances of the Government of 
India, synchronising with a change in the 
control of this Department. When Sir Basil 
Blackett took charge of the finances in 1922-23, 
the position was difficult. The war deficits had 
not been worked off, and the provincial contri- 
butions hung like a millstone round the organi- 
sation. He was therefore driven to agree to 
the doubled salt duty, which brought serious 
political troubles in its train. But thereafter 
the position improved. The next five years 
may be said to have been a period of compara- 
tive ease. Recurrent surpluses allowed the 


disobedience campaign threatened by the 
All-India Congress, the serious blow given to 
confidence by talk of repudiation of debts in 
the resolutions passed by the Congress at its 
Lahore session, and the not very bright prospects 
of world trade. The net result was that, 
so far as the main heads of revenue were 
concerned, a net growth of no more than Rs. 5 
lakhs was anticipated. On the other side of 
the shield the Finance Member said he had to 
provide for deterioration in the main Commercial 
Departments, Railways and Posts and Telegraphs 
to the extent of Rs. 99 lakhs; essential new 
services and demands, Rs. 146 lakhs; net 


gradual extinction of the provincial contribu- | addition to interest on deadweight debt, Rs. 107 


tions ; the doubling of the salt tax was reversed 
and a period of constructive work set in. The 
pain teatures of this period were a_ great 
improvement in the technique of the financial 
organisation and a great expansion in capital 


; | lakhs ; special provision for bonus on Post 


Office cash certificates, Rs. 88 lakhs; increase 
in provision for reduction of avoidance of debt, 
Rs. 27 lakhs; Budget deficit of 1929-30, Rs. 90 
lakhs ; total Rs. 557 lakhs. Deducting Rs. 5 


expenditure without any proportionate increase 'lakhs due to the net improvement in revenue 


in the total debt. But this was accomplished 


| there was thus a gap to be filled of Rs. 552 lakhs. 


only by drawing heavily on the balances of the |The Finance Member proposed reductions in 
Government, and postponing the payment of, the civil estimates and in military expenditure 


or not providing for the payment of, the interest 
on the Post Office Savings Certificates, which 


in India take the place of the National Savings | the following items of new 


amounting in all to Rs. 142 lakhs, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 410 lakhs. To meet this deficit 
taxation were 


Certificates in Great Britain. This was the | announced :-— 


position when Sir George Schuster, taking 
office as Finance Member, presented his first 
Budget in February 1929. 


Actually the financial year 1928-29, when 
provincial contributions to the Central 
Exchequer ceased, closed with an uncovered 
deficit of Rs. 32 lakhs after the whole of 
the balanceto the credit of the Revenue 
Reserve Fund had been drawn’ upon. 
Nevertheless the Finance Member was able 
to present another balanced Budget without 
Increasing taxation, and aided by a windtall, 
the bringing into account of a large sum held by 
India at credit of the German Liquidation 
Account under the Treaty of Versailles, the year 
1929-30 closed with an even balance. By a 
¢urious coincidence the amount received by the 
Government of India as the result of the decisions 
arrived at by The Hague Conference was Rs. 156 
lakhs, and exactly balanced the deficit which 
would otherwise have arisen. 


_ The Budget of 1930-31.—From the foregoing 
it will be seen that the strain caused by the 
lemission of provincial contributions was proving 
‘oo much for the Government of India’s finances. 
The Finance Member did not increase taxation 
tn the 1929-30 Budget because he wished to see 
if the revenues would naturally increase 
sufficiently to bridge the gap. They did not, 
‘nd as we have already noted, he would have 
‘ound himself with a deficit of Rs. 156 lakhs had 
it not been for the Reparations windfall. But 
when he came to present the Budget for 1930-31 
the unsatisfactory state of the country’s revenues 
lad to be squarely faced. In submitting the 
estimates for the year Sir George Schuster 


~aid he had to take into. account several. 


unfortunate factors. including the civil 


Excise duty on kerosene raised from one anna 
to one anna six pies; import duty reduced from 
two annas six pies to two annas three pies. 
Estimated yield Rs. 35 lakhs. 


Import duty on sugar raised by Rs. 1} per cwt 
Estimated yield Ks. 180 lakhs. 


Duty of four annas per ounce on silver. 
Estimated yield Rs. 100 lakhs. 


Duty on cotton piecegoods raised from 11 to 15 
per cent. with an additional duty of 5 per cent. 
to be levied on non-British cotton goods for 
which a separate Tariff Bill would be introduced. 
Estimated yield Rs. 125 lakhs. 


The total yield from the new taxes was 
estimated at Rs. 510 lakhs, but as it was proposed 
to reduce the import duty on rice by one-quarter, 
the Budget estimates anticipated a surplus of 
Rs. 70 lakhs. 


Assembly and Preference.—The proposal to 
raise the import duty on cotton piece-goods con- 
sisted of two parts. The first was the raising of 
the import duty on all cotton goods from 11 to 15 
per cent. ad valorem for revenue purposes. 
This was effected in tre Finance Bill by a change 
in the import tariff. To provide the special 
additional protection, a separate Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Bill was introduced by the 
Commerce Member. It provided for the 
imposition, for protective purposes, of an 
additional 5 per cent. ad valorem import duty, 
with a minimum of 3} annas a pound on plain 
grey goods, on all cotton piecegoods fron: outside 
the United Kingdom, this protective duty to be 
in force for three vears only and an undertaking 
to be given that its effects should be examined 
by the Tariff Board before the end of the 
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Triennium The differentiation in favour of 
Great Britam was adopted as a convenient 
means of classification for the purpose in view 
which was to impose a protective duty on goods 
competing with Indian mill products and to 
leave alone goods not competing with them 
To have imposed the new duty on all goods 
would have been to lay a heavy burden on the 
consumer without producing a particle of benefit 
for the Indian manufacturer Political 
extremists vehemently opposed the protective 
differential duty because it nominally gave 
advantage to Great Britain and put forward an 
amendment to make it applicable to all imported 
piecegoods Government declined to make the 
change 1n their proposals on the ground that a 
general duty would inmipose a colossal further 
burden on the consumer without serving any 
useful purpose Government on the other hand 
accepted an amendment from Moderate political 
critics, abolishing the differentiation 1n so far as 
it affected plain grey goods in regard to which 


there was shown to be competition between | 


British and Indian mills This amendment the 
Assemblv adopted by 62 votes to 42 1n preference 
to the extremist amendment The Bijl was 
also passed by the Council of State The 
Assembly made only one substantial cut 
in the appropriation grants demanded bv 
Government That was the reduction of the 
grant required for the Army Department from 
Rs 5 47,000 to one rupee When the remaining 
grant for one rup ¢« was submitted to the House 
the President declared that he heard none 
shout aye’ and that therefore that also was 
cut The grant was restored bv the Governor 
General The annual Finance Bill was passed 
without serious amendment 


The 1931-32 Budgets —India, 1n common 
with other countries of the world, felt the full 
force of the economic blizzard which began 1n 1930 
and attained its maximum the following vear 
The net result from the Government of Indla s 
point of view was the introduction during 1931 
of two Budgets, the orljinary Budget in the 
spring of the yearand a supplementary Budget 
containing fresh taxation proposals in September 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930 31 These 
estimates showed asurplus of Rs 86 lakhs , the 
revised estimates worked uptoa deficit of 
Rs 13 56 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can be summarised as follows — 


Lakhs 
Important revenue heads, viz, 
Customs, ‘axes on Income, 
Salt and Opium (net) 12,10 
Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo European Telegraph 
Department) 89 
Finance headings, viz, Debt 
services, Currency and Mint 1,38 
Other heads 5 
Total Ra 14,42 
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Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Rs 18 16 
crores, including a drop of Rs 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 44 crores 1n income tax The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Rs 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Rs 118 lakhs This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs the net 
deficit would be Rs 17 24 crores To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 


_& cut of Rs 175 lakhs in army expenditure 


and retrenchment to the extent of Rs 98 lakhs 
In civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Rs 273 lakhs The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs 14 51 crores which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 


New Taxation Proposals —H1s proposals 
were grouped under two heads Customs and 
Income Tax Referring to the first the Finance 
Member said ‘ The heads 1n respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff itself are liquors, sugar silver bullion 
betelnuts spices and exposed cinematograph 
films The liquor duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably the duty on beer and the like 1s 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 
medicines) will be raised by between 30 and 40 
per cent The duty on silver bullion [ propose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent ad 
aalorem) to the ‘“‘luxury rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent schedule a surcharge of 25 
per cent , to the general or 15 per cent schedule 
one of 5 per cent , and to the “luxury or 30 
per cent schedule one of 10 per cent By far 
the most important of these surcharges is that 
5 per cent on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent , and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent on cotton piece goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent 
schedule and to place the surchargeof 5 per 
cent on these goods also The surcharge 00 
the 15 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton plece goods and 2 63 lakhs 
for other goods Coming now to the schedule of 
non protective special duties, here we have 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both custome and 
exelse duty on kerosene are to be raised by 
9 ples per gallon, while motor oe is to bear & 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally , I mus! 
explain my proposals as regards sugar The 
position is special, because, while I am now 
proposing an increase in the duty for revenr 
purposes, we had received, just when my budge 
proposals were on the point of completion 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board {oT 
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the protection of sugar. Summarised, the 
Board’s recommiendations are :—({1) a basic) 
duty of Rs. 6-4-0 per cwt. on all classes of sugar, 
including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 
years ; (2) an additional duty of Re. 1 per cwt. 
on all classes of sugar to be imposed for the first 
7 years ; (3) power to be taken to add 8 annas 

per cwt. to the duty at any time if the landed 

price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Rs. 4 per maund ; (4) no protective duty on 
molasses. My own proposals for revenue 
purposes had been very close to this, for I had 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. What I 

have now included is an increase of Rs. 1-4-0 per 
cwt, on all grades of sugar. This, as I 
have said, must be regarded purely as a revenue 
measure pending consideration of the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations. The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional revenue 
next year of 9.32 crores. We shall also obtain 
about 60 lakhs more from the increased import 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which the 
House discussed on 28th January last. This will 
raise the additional yield to 9.82 crores. In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from ist March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenue 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs, 
thus reducing the current year’s deficit to 

12.68 crores,’’ 


Increased Income Tax.—Dealing with his 
proposed new tax on incomes, the Finance 
Member said: ‘‘ The taxable minimum income 
for income-tax —Rs. 2,000—will not be lowered. 
Therate of tax on the lowest zone up to 
Rs. 4,999 will be raised by 4 pies, Therates on 
higher grades up to Rs. 39,999 will be raised in 
some cases by 5 pies, in some cases by 6 pies, 
and in the highest of these grades by 7 pies. 
At present the highest rate is reached at Ks. 
40,000. It is now 19 pies. I propose a rate of 25 
pies on incomes from Rs, 40,000 to Rs. 99,999, 
and a maximum rate of 26 pies on incomes of 
Rs. 1 lakh and over. The estimated yield of these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 
lakhs on account of increased refunds, 4,54 
lakhs net. In addition to this, I propose certain 
changes as regards super- tax. At present all 
assessees except Hindu undivided families are 
allowed a deduction of Rs. 50,000 in computing 
the income liable to super-tax. This will be 
lowered toRs. 30,000 except for Hindu undivided 
families and companies, which will be allowed, 
as at present,a deduction of Rs. 75,000 and 
Rs.50,000 respectively. In the new zone, 
Rs. 30,001 to Rs. 50,000 the super-tax rate will 
be 9 pies. Above Rs. 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies throughout. The 
flat rate for companies will be 1 anna as at 
present. These changes will yield, itis estimated, 
46 lakhs, Thus the total estimated additional 
net revenue from taxes on income will be 5 
crores. Briefly they will add an extra charge 
of about 2 to 5 per cent. on all incomes. The 
rates of additional tax have been so adjusted 
as to produce, in the final result, an evenly 
graduated scale of burden increasing as the 
{income Increases, and this object must be borne 
in mind in interpreting our proposals. The 
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total yield from the proposed changesin Customs 
duties and taxes on income thus amounts 
to Rs, 14.82 crores, as against which the gap 
to be filled is Rs, 14.51 crores, 50 that I am left 
with a small surpuls of Rs, 31 lakhs. 





Silver Duty.—Referring to silver, the 
Finance Member said :—‘‘It is necessary for 
me to make a special reference to the proposed 
increase in the tax on silver because this has 
& general bearing on the whole question of our 
policy in relation to silver and its effect on the 
world position. The increase of two annas 
an ounce which we are proposing is estimated 
to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and 
7 lakhs from the excise or 82 lakhs in all. 
In itself itis a clearly justifiable form of raising 
revenue as part of the general plan designed to 
meet the situation which confronts us this year. 
The only possible objection to it might be based 
on broad grounds, that is to say, on a fear 
that it might tend to check consumption of silver 
in India and thus further weaken the price 
of silver to the disadvantage not only of India 
but of the whole world. We have given the 
fullest weight to this consideration, but with 
the very moderate increase in the duty which 
we now Jaonone we do not think that the fear 
is justified. Similar apprehensions were ex- 
pressed in certain quarters last year when we 
imiposed the duty of 4 annas. But although 
this weakened the price for a few days, the 
market almost immediately recovered, and in 
spite of the duty and of the great decline of 
India’s purchasing power, the consumption of 
silver in the current year is keeping up to the 
normal level. In fact, we anticipate a consump- 
tion, taking all sources of supply into account, 
of between 100 and 110 million ounces. India's 
consumption should not therefore this year 
be seriously affected by the increased duty, 
while, as regards helping to maintain the price 
of silver, we are prepared to consider action in 
other ways. I announced in my budget speech 
last year that the Government of India would 
be prepared to co-operate with other silver 
interests if any practical scheme could be devised 
for controlling the production of new silver 
and the sale of and new existing stocks. Unfor- 
tunately, the only response to niy offer has been 
on the lines indicated in certain utterances 
which have appeared in the pre8s by representa- 
tives of the main producing interestsin America. 
In general, these gentlemen propose that their 
own production of new silver should remain 
unrestricted, but that Governments and others 
who hold large stocks of silver should refrain 
from realising their holdings, and leave the 
world’s markets free for the new production, 
Now, whatever criticisms non-official members in 
this House may have made in the past on our 
policy of selling silver, I am sure that they 
would not a the Government of India 
to part with the country’s rights by acceding 
to any such one-sided arrangement, The 
demand that the Government of India should 
refrain from selling is, indeed, an astonishing 

oposition when the facts are studied. For, 
n fact, the whole world depends on India as 
a consumer. In the five years ending March $1, 
1930, India absorbed about 540 ion ounces 
of silver or 108 million ounces per annum. 
According to present indications, her absorption, 
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even in the current year, will be up to this 
average, so that the total absorption in 6 years 
will be about 650 million ounces As against 
this, the Government of India have sold ont 
of their own holdings a total of only about 
90 million ouncessince 1926 Yet itis suggested 
that even this moderate realisation is to stop 
and that India 1s to stand aside and keep her 
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own home market free to absorb the production 
from the Mines of Mexico and the United States 
This 1s a clearly unacceptable idea, and however 
anxious we May be—as indeed we are—to 
help we must as a condition of co operation, 
secure fair consideration of Indias interests 
: ape meanwhile, we must retain a free 
an 
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The Ways and Means position was explained as follows 1n the 1933 34 Budget speech 


(In crores of rupees) 
Budget Revised 
1932 33 1932 33 





Inabrletres 
Railway Capital outlay 415 81 
Other Capita! outlay 1 50 1 52 
Provincial drawings 10 62 5 64 
Discharge of permanent 
debt 26 56 69 48 
Discharge of treasury bills— 
(a) with the public 7 51 19 53 
(b) In the Paper Cur 
rency Reserve 14 39 
Repayment of Ways anil 
Means advances 9 50 
Loanzg and advances by 
Central Government 26 76 
Other transactions 06 1 53 
50 66 123 16 








Reception by the Assembly.—S8trong op 
position was manifested in the Assembly to 
the new Income tax and super tax rates, and on 
the plea that Government 8 duty was to retrench 
expenditure still further, an amendment was 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this 
source by Rs 240 lakhs Government found 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the 
Finance Bill was returned to the Assembly 


(In crores of rupees 





Budget, Revised, 
1932-33 1982-323 
Resources 
Revenue surplus 2 15 217 
Rupee loans (net) 14 v0 80 11 
Sterling loans (net) 8 00 12 67 
Post Office cash certificates 
and savings bank 7 00 14 36 
Other unfunded debt 4 71 3 67 
Appropriation for reduction 
or avoidance of debt 6 82 6 84 
Depreciation and Reserve 
Funds 52 — 91 
Reduction of cash balances 6 96 4 26 
123 16 


50 66 


——— ee 


—_—_———— 


by the Governor General with the recommen 
dation that it should be passed with an amend 
ment to the Finance Member s original scheme 11) 
volving a reduction in the lowest grades of income 
tax and leaving the higher grades untouched 
The estimated decrease in revenue was about 4 
crore of rupees compared with nearly two and 
a half crores created by the Assembly s vote 
The following were the rates recommended 
by the Governor General .— 
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In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other 
association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company :— 


When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000 


Rate. 


Nil, 


When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than 


Rs. 5,000 


When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but is less than 


Rs. 10,000 


When the total incomeis Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less than 


Rs. 15,000 


When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but 1s less than 


Rs. 20,000 


Six pies in the rupee. 


Nine pies in the rupee. 


One anna n the rupee 


One anna and four pies in the 
rupee. 


When the total incomeis Rs. 20,000 or upwards, butis less than 


Rs. 30,000 


One anna and seven pies in 
the rupee. 


4 


When the totai income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 8 Jess than 


Rs. 40,000 


One anna and eleven pies in 
the rupee. 


When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but 1s less than 


Rs. 1,00,000 


| When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards 


Two annas and one pie in 
the rupee. 


Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee. : 


In the case of every company and registered firm, whatever its 


total income 


The Billin its recommended form was, how- 
ever, rejected by the Assembly by 60 votes to 
56, and was sent to the Council of State where it 
was passed. It became law on being certified 
by the Governor-General. The gap of Rs. 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tax figures 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Rs. 60 Jakhs 
and by Rs. 15 lakhs cutin civil expenditure. 


Other cuts made by the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token reductions of 
Rs. 100 in the demands for Customs, Income 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Department. 
Two cuts of Rs. one lakh and Rs. 100 were made 
in the Railway Board demand and wete accepted, 


Supplementary Budget.—It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 

‘February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 


Two annas and two pies in the 
rupee. 


with a Supplementary Finance Bill. The 
Finance Member said that the returns for the 
first five months indicated that they would fall 
short of their budget estimates for customs by &t 
least Rs.10 crores, the heaviest reductions being 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, sp 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel 
and in the jute export duty, while they expectéd 
a deficit of Rs. 1} crores on income-tax, Income 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraphs showed 
a similar decline. The total deterioration in 
income amounted to Rs. 11.33 crores in tax 
revenue, Rs.5.48 crores on commercial @ 
ments, Rs.2.29 crores in general finance h , 
Rs.23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and 
Rs.23 lakhs under other heads, As the b 
rovided for a small sary of Rs. 1 lakh on the 
is of the present estimates there would be, 
net deficit of Rs.19.55 crores. Putting the (_ 
for the current year and next yeatr,together t 
had a gap to fill of Rs. 39.05 crores: He tropic 
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to deal with the situation on three distinct lines, 
firstly, to reduce expenditure; secondly, t 
impose an emergency cut in salaries ; and thirdly 
to impose fres tion, § Retrenchmen' 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated woul: 
save about Rs.30 lakhs in the current year, ant 
Rs.250 lakhs next year, while military rn pet 
ture next year would be curtailed by Rs.450 ; 
A ten per cent cut in pay in both civil and 
military departments would lead to a saving of 
Rs, 60 lakhs in the current year and Rs,190 1 
next year. to new methods of raising 
revenue the Finance Member said his first 
proposal would be an immediate increase in thi 
salt revenue by abolishing the credit system, 
which would mean that the revenue would be 
increased by a crore of rupees each year on this 
account. The main plank of his new taxation 
proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent or 
the existing rates in each case. He proposed that 
the surcharge for the current year in income-tax 
should only be 124 per cent, but it would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income. 
Government held that in the present emergency 
they were justified in reducing the income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on incomes between Ra. 1,000 
and Ks.2,000 per annum. Dealing with special 
increases and new taxes, the Finance Member 
said; “‘ We propose to increase the import duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to 40 pei 
cent, and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent. t¢ 
15 per cent. We also propose to increase the 
duty on brown sugar from Rs,6-12-0 to Rs.7-4-( 
per cwt. This follows the Tariff Board’s recom: 
Mendation, As regards boots and shoes, we 
propose that there should be imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent. duty a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair. The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent, or 4annas a pair, whichever is the higher. 
We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent. 
As regards all these articles the surcharge will be 
levied on the ncreased duty.”’ 


“Then there are three items formerly on the 
free list on which we think it justifiable to impose 
a@ small duty on revenue grounds. The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the level of the general 
revenue tariff has been increased from 15 to 25 
pe cent. There is, therefore, some justification 

or adding a 10 per cent. duty to articles hitherto 
free. We propose to put duties of 10 per cent. on 
machinery and dyes, and of } anna per lb. on raw 
cotton. I must expect criticism of these duties 
ip inary from the cotton mills, and I must 

wiedge that their imposition may ap 

to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy. The justification must be the need for 
Yevenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
elaim that on balance their position will be 


fMmproved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the seas gr duties on fece-goods will 
be incr by one quarter. more than 
offsets the burden of } anna per lb, on goods made 
from im cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible crificiams on the grounds to 
which I bave referred. I have one more word 


oonsidering the eat to bo applied to the salaries 
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of Government officials we considered what total 
reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed. Ifthe general rate of reduction is to be 
10 ie cent., that representa what we think fair, 
and if further increases of income-tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit. We therefore peopone that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Rs.1,000 to Bs.2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
imposing or which the Provincial Governments 
may impose.’’ 


The Finance Member's final proposal was to 
increase the postage for inland letters to 1} annas 
instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 9 pies 
instead of 6 pies. That enhancement was 
expected to produce Rs.78 lakhs in a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Rs.92 lakhs 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which would be left even if 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted. 


Need for Solvency.—The net result for the 
current year was an estimated increase in 
taxation of Rs.711 lakhs which, together with 
Rs.37 lakhs from increased postal charges and 
Rs.100 lakhs from salt revenue, meant, with 
retrenchment measures, an improvement of 
Rs.938 lakhs as against an estimated deficit of 
Rs.19.55 crores, They would thus close the year 
with a deficit of Rs.10.17 crores. On the other 
hand, in 1932-33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra 
taxation, making a total improvement of Rs.24.78 
crores against an estimated deficit of Rs.19.50 
crores. They should thus close the year with a 
surplus of Rs.5.23 crores. The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Rs.4.94 
crores, Which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Rs,247 
lakhs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt, The net administrative 
expenditure would, according to their plans, 
proceed as follows :— 


1930-31 Rs.79.67 crores. 

1931-32 Ra.74.66 crores. 

1932-33 Rs.65.95 crores, 
Concluding his Vevey Sir George Schuster 
said : ‘‘ I referred at the outset of my speech to 


the dangers, now that we are divorced from 4 
gold standard, of any inflationary action for the 
pare of meeting the current expenditure of 
e Government. if once that process starts, it 
may be impossible to save the country from a 
complete collapse of ite currency. That has been 
the experience of all countries whose currencies 
collapsed after the War. They all went through 
the same process. Bu deficits, met first 
by borro : then a reluctance of the public to 
subscribe to government loans ot treasury, Pitt 
en recourse e note-printing 
‘~flation to provide funds to meet current public 
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expenditure ; then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amounts reached astronomical figures, and 
finally the complete disappearance of any value 
to the currency at all. We want to erect a solid 
barrier against the possibility of India getting 
on to that slippery slope. That is the essential 
justification for our proposals. We have heard 
much talk in the last days about the dis- 
appearance of our currency reserves. But no cur- 
rency can be large enough to stand up against 
a, lack of confidence in the currency. Reserves 
are only valuable to tide over temporary difficul- 
ties. The real safeguard must be confidencein 
the soundness of a country’s financial situation. 
Tf & country meets current expenditure with 
current revenue, and if, further, it has a favour- 
able balance of trade, then it can face all the 
vicissitudes of fortune with confidence, 
and its actual currency reserves are of minor 
importance, 


Assembly Opposition —The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start. Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
cuts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment in the 
Army demands. When the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mili machinery, etc.¢ again on thefree import 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates was 
rejected, Amendments to the imcome tax 
increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Rs. 2,000 
to Rs.1,000,and making the 25 per cent. surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Rs.10,000 perannum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor-General 
that it should be passed in its original form. 
Lord Willingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Rs.4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “‘ I am satisfied that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered,” The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48. It was taken to the 
Councl] of State where it was passed and was 
thereafter certified as law by the Governor- 
General. 


The 1932-33 Budget.—Presenting the 1932- 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Finance Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual. The supplementary budget had been 
Introduced only six months earlier. He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
put forward in September 1931. On the basis 
of the supplementary budget in September 
it was hoped to reduce the deficit for the current 
year to Rs. 10.17 crores and for the following 
year to realise a surplus of Rs, 523 lakhs but 
experience had made it necessary to revise these 
estimates A deterioration in the figures by 
about Rs. 3 crores was to be allowed for each 
year and it was anticipated that the current 
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year would close with a deficit of Rs. 13.6 crores 
and that the surplus for 1932-33 would be 
Rs. 2.15 crores. ¢ Finance Member reminded 
the House that for the current year and the next 
year combined no less than Rs. 13.71 crores 
was being provided from revenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 


Revenue Estimates—The budget estimates 
for customs receipts in 1932-33 were put at 
Rs. 415 lakhs less than in the previous year 
in spite of the increased duties imposed by the 
emergency budget and which were expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of Rs, 94 crores. 
The main deterioration occurred under the heads 
of sugar, silver, cotton piecegoods and liquors. 
Referring to the revenue from the commercial 
departments the Finance Member said that no 
contributions from the railways were expected 
elther in the current year or the next. As 
regards Posts and Telegraphs the loss in working 
in the coming year was expected to be about 
Rs. 16 lakhs. 


Expenditure Estimates—Tho total civil 
and net military expenditure in 1932-33 was 
estimated at Rs. 67,39 Jakhs which was Rs. 11,84 
Jakhs Jess than for 1930-31 and Rs. 795 lakhs 
less than the current budget. On the subject 
of retrenchment the Finance Member said : 


‘ For the present I would remind Honourable 
Members ot the following broad facts, when they 
compare WHat we have achieved with the recom- 
mendations of the various Retrenchment Com- 
mittees. The total recommended by the four 
civil Sub-Committees was Rs. 4,99 lakhs, and 
we have against this achieved economies of 
Rs. 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent.—before 
allowing for terminal charges which, of course, 
the committees did not take into account.” 


“J would mention two other striking results 
in this connection. The first is the actual 
reduction in Expenditure. I have already 
given the figures from the accounts showing 
a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Civil and Military 
Expenditure (excluding Posts and Telegraphs) 
since 1930-31. The position may also be stated 
in another way. If Honourable Members will 
look at the analytical table which is included 
in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum 
(which is prepared now on 2 slightly different 
basis from that which I circulated in September) 
they will find that what I may describe as the 
net controllable administrative expenditure, 
civil and military (which excludes the cost of 
collection of taxes and of the administration 
of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) 
has heen brought down from pe over Rs. 76 
crores in 1930-31 to just over &s. 64 crores for 
1932-33, a reduction of about 16 per cent,” 


The second fact is of a more distressing nature, 
but it indicates the magnitude of the effect 
which we have made. In pursuance of the 
retrenchment campaign the following appoint- 
ments in the Civil Departments (including Poste 
and Telegraphs) have been or will shortly come 
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under reduction so far as information is at 
present available— 


Gazetted officers 


Ministerial establishment and other 
superior establishment .. .. 5,279 


Inferior establishment 1,485 


296 


Total 
Army Expenditure —On the subject of 
military expenditure the Finance Member 


said:— 


*“In September last I informed the House 
that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
had agreed, as the Army's contribution in the 
national emergency to accept a cut of Rs. 5} 
crores on his 1931-32 budget. I have now only 
to say that His Excellency has made good his 
undertaking in full, and that the estimate for 
the military budget in 1932-33, excluding again 
the special grant for the Territorial Force, 
stands at 46.65 crores.” 


** Honourable Members will find among their 
budget documents an Army Department paper 
giving a detailed account of the methods by 
which this reduced figure has been reached. 
The total reduction, which is raised to 5} crores 
to allow for certain unavoidable new items such 
as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, 
is made up of first, 1.40 crores from cuts in pay, 
secondly, 3.10 crores from retrenchment mea- 
sures in recurrent expenditure, and thirdly, 1 
crore from postponement of progress with the 
special re-equipment programme. It is neces- 
sary to appreciate the exact significance of these 
savings. To take the first—the cut in pay, this. 
except for certain categories of British Army 
personnel (in regard to whom the reduction, 
following what has been done in England, is 
permanent), represents the general 10 per cent. 
cut which we have imposed on all Government 
servants, and, as we have undertaken that this 
cut will be restored as soon as conditions permit, 
most of this part of the reduction must be 
regarded as purely temporary. Turning to the 
second class, the retrenchment in recurrent 
expenditure, this to some extent is accounted 
for by special temporary savings, such as the 
eating down of stocks and postponement of 
essential buildings. As regards the third class, 
the postponement of the re-equipment pro- 
gramme, this cannot be regarded as permanently 
cancelled. It does, however, represent special 
non-recurring expenditure, and when conditions 
permit it will be necessary to consider special 
means for financing the completion of this 
programme.” 


“The significance of these remarks may be 
indicated in the following way. As regards the 
cut in pay, when the general cut of 10 per cent. 
is removed this will automatically throw back 
on to the Army a recurrent liability of 1,23 
takhs—(1,40 tess 17 which is a permanent cut). 
As regards the retrenchment in normal expen- 
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diture, about 65 lakhs of this represents savings 
which are not in the strict sense recurrent, 
About 20 lakhs represents drafts on stocks, etc. 
and 45 lakhs postponement of the provision for 
buildings which are regarded by the Army 
Department as essential. As regards the post- 
ponement of the re-equipment programme, the 
One crore saved on this for next year may have 
to be found later by some form of special non- 
recurring provision. The Army authorities 
have throughout made it clear that they have 
only agreed to postponement in order to help 
in meeting the present national emergency, and 
that the permanent cancellation of these mea- 
sures could not—consistently with maintaining 
the efficiency of the Army—be effected.” 


“His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
has given an assurance that he will not relax 
his efforts to secure further reductions in recur- 
rent expenditure both by pressing on with 
measures already accepted, and by developing 
any further lines that may present themselves, 
but he has made it clear that he does not see 
any hope of being able to find economies in 
normal expenditure, that is to say, economies 
from measures other than the reduction otf 
fighting troops which raises quite different issues, 
which can go near to balancing the burden of 
1,23 lakhs which would arise from restoring cuts 
in pay combined with the disappearance of the 
65 lakhs of special savings on recurrent expendi- 
ture from next year. In support of this he 
points out that in sp‘te of the intensive examina- 
tion of all sources of economy both by his own 
officers and by the Retrenchment Committee, 
it was only possible to work up to the present 
reduction of 54 crores by reducing troops at a 
saving of 35 lakhs. Further, although provision 
has been made in the estimates for 1932-33 for 
some rise in the prices of food grains, as com- 
pared with those prevailing in 1931-32, the 
rates now taken are still far below the recent 
normal level, and, if prices should rise to, and 
be stabilised at, something like the 1929 level, 
this event, though welcome on general grounds, 
would mean an automatic increase in the military 
‘stimates, On these considerations His Excel- 
ency wishes it to be made clear that he cannot 
‘egard the budget figure of 46.65 crores as 
‘epresenting a new standard level of standing 
‘harges, and that the normal cost of the Forces 
at their present strength when the cut in pay is 
restored must be recognised to be about 48 
‘rores even if the prevailing low prices for grain, 
‘tc., coutinue. I have thought it right to let 
Honourable Members know the conclusions which 
His Excellency has drawn from the facts of the 
resent situation, and I can only add that the 
xovernment will continue to press for all possible 
‘fforts to secure further recurrent economies, 
and that the campaign for retrenchment will not 
be regarded as finally closed with the achieve- 
ments of this year.” 


The 1933-34 Budget.—In introducing the 
yudget, the Finance Member summarised the 
esults for the two previous years. The results 
‘or 1931-32 had turned out to be Rs. 2 crores 
retter than anticipated in the budget speech 
ind the account for the year showed a deficit 
ufter providing nearly Rs. 7 crores for the 
reduction of debt of Rs. 113 crores. For the 
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year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
ed that the surplus would be Rs 217 lakhs or 
Rs 2 lakhs more than was estimated He 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34— 
particularly customs revenue—is, i view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difficulty Indeed 
I may say that accurate estimation 18 1mpossible 
In these circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course 1s to assume that the 
general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India will be able to 
maintam the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities imported from abroad 


Customs —The assumption, however, that 
the value of imports will be maintaimed does 
not necessanly imply that the value of the 
amport duties will also remain the same 


I have already explained the special position 
as regards sugar, showimg how the present 
development of the Indian industry 1s affecting 
our revenue On these considerations we think 
it necessary to allow for a drop of one crore 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which 
will not be offset by any increase under other 
heads 


In regard to cotton piece goods also, for 
reasons which I have explained, we think it 
necessary to regard the revenue from import 
duties—at least on Japanese goods—as to some 
extent abnormal and notlikely to be repeated 
Here therefore we have allowed for a drop of 
30 lakhs 


As against these reductions we have thought 
it safe to count on a small revenue (25 lakhs) 
from silver imports—because having closed 
the gap m our land customs line on the Burmese 
frontier through which a large trade in silver 
from China was suddenly developing in the 
course of the last year we think it reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
imports. 


Making allowance for these and other mimor 
variations, our customs revenue estimates for 
next year are put at 51,20 lakhs showing a 
reduction of 104 lakhs from the revised estimates 
of the current year 


The position as regards net receipts may be 
Summarised as follows — 


Revenue 
(Lakhs). 
Budget Estimate, 1932-33 52,31 27 
Revised Estimate, 1932-33 52,28 55 
Budget Estimate, 1933-34 51,24 60 


Debt Service—Regarding the service of debt 
the Finance Member said .— 


“In the first place, as regards interest pay- 
ments, the reductions shown are satisfactory, 
namely, 204 lakhs as compared with 1931-32, 
and 51 lakhs as compared with the revised 
estimate for 1932-33 I must however explain 
that the full result of the conveision operations 
recently undertaken is not yet revealed. The 
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results indeed of the latest operation were not 
known at the time our estimates had to be 
compiled , but apart from this there are other 
special reasons Although our maim conversion 
scheme has been directed to substituting one 
form of permanent debt for another, the process 
has been a continuous one which 18 not yet 
completed, and the first actual result in the 
current year has been to reduce treasury bills 
held by the public and the Paper Currency 
Reserve by approximately Rs 34 crores Cur- 
rent rates for treasury bills had fallen so low 
that this aspect of the conversion actually 
represents, initially at least, an mcrease in the 
interest charges It must be remembered, 
however, that this large reduction in our treasury 
bill,outstandings 1s not only a sound operation 
in itself, but by strengthening the Government 
position enables 1t to reduce interest rates both 
for the remaining volume of treasury bills and 
for its permanent debt ”’ 


Civil] Expenditure —‘‘ The budget estimate 
of Civil expenditure for the current year (1932- 
33), ve, excluding military expenditure, expen- 
diture on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, was 2065 lakhs. Our revised estimate 
how gives the figure as 2089 lakhs There 1s 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs But a 
closer examination shows that this increase 
does not denote any increase in real expenditure, 
and, indeed that the economy in recurrent 
expenditure has been greater than that which 
we promised The figure of expenditure as 
shown in our accounts has had to be increased 
because special items amounting in all to 684 
lakhs, but the great bulk of which do not denote 
real expenditure have had to be included. 


‘Under the other heads of real expenditure 
we shall have achiev ed during this ) ear economies 
of Rs 45 lakhs more than we promised It 
may be remembered that in my budget speech 
in March last I stated that, broadly, speaking, 
agalnst a total retrenchment in expenditure 
of Rs 499 lakhs recommended by the four eivil 
sub-committees Government had achieved 
economies Of 433 lakhs, or nearly 87 per cent 
before allowing for terminal charges which the 
committees did not take into account The 
results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have just given show that 
the actual economies achieved 1n normal expendl- 
ture amount to 45 lakhs more than this, that 1s 
to say, to a total of 478 lakhs, or nearly 96 per 
cent of the amount 1ecommended by the 
retrenchment committees, 


“Turning to the estimates of expenditure 
under these civil heads for next year, I am glad 
to be able to report a still further improvement 
As compared with the current yea: with its 
budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised 
estimate of 20,89 lakhs, the estimates for 1933-34 
are 20,53 lakhs, that 1s to say, a reduction of 
36 lakhs on the current year in spite of the 
following facts , first, that we have allowed for 
reducing the cut in pay to 5 per cent thereby 
incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that we have 
to meet the normal increments 1n time scale 
pay which still involve an annual additicn of 
something like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we 
have to meet new obligatory expenditure 
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amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of 
which I shall shortlv explain If all these items 
are taken into account it will be seen that the 
total of the net reductions otherwise effected 
under the normal heads of expenditure amount 
to no less than 96 lakhs Honourable Members 
May say that they are not concerned with this 
figure but only with the saving of 36 lakhs 
actually effected, but I have given these 
explanations in order to show how we are 
continuing the retrenchment effort and what a 
constant effort 1s required ‘merely to prevent 
expenditure from growing ”’ 


Military Expenditure —‘‘ When I turn to 
the provision for the Military or Defence Budget 
the results are equally, or even more, satisfac- 
tory For the current jear (1932-33) allowing 
for the full effects of the 10 per cent cut in pay, 
the net budgetary allotment was Rs 46 74 
crores For next year the net expenditure 
provided for in the estimates, after allowing 
for an extra charge of Rs 524 lakhs due to the 
reduction in the cut in pay to 5 per cent 1s 
Rs 46 20 crores That is to say although the 
pay billisincreased by Rs 524 lakhs the net 
expenditure 1s to be reduced by Rs 54 lakhs ” 


Financial Summary 1933-34. 
Rs lakhs 
REVENUE— Better Worse 


Customs —(Reduction due to fall 
allowed for 1n imports of sugar 
and cotton piece goods) 


Income tar —(Increase due to re 
moval of exemption from sur- 
charge on Government ser 
vants) 


Salt —(Reduction mainly due to 
termination of temporary 1n 
crease in receipts on termina- 
tion of credit system) 


Opium 
Finance heads —Net changes 1n- 
cluding additional expenditure 


of 1 on account of part resto- 
ration of cut in pay 


Commercial departments —Net 
revenue 


Miscellaneous —(Reduction of 30 
due to no provision being 1n- 
cluded in next year s estimates 
for Gain by Exchange) 


EXPENDITU RE— 


Milttary Cul heads —Net reduc- 
tion effected 1n spite of part 
restoration of pay cut costing 
794 lakhs under these heads as 
compared with the revised 
estimates (This net reduc- 
tion together with the reduc- 
tion of 5 under Irrigation and 
Currency and Mint taken on 
the revenue side gives a total 
reduction of 90 as mentioned 
in para 61) 


1,04 


D3 


1 63 
29 


15 


11 


45 


85 


Total 163 338 
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As a result of the changes thus summarised 
the net deterioration for next year is estimated 
at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs 
shown in the revised estimate for the current 
year will be reduced to surplus of 42 lakhs 


The Cut in Pay —Concerning the Govern- 
ment’s decision to restore half the cut in pay the 
Finance Member said that the total cost was 
Rs 108 lakhs 


As against this the Central budget will re- 
cover as a result of the withdrawal of the exemp- 
tion of income tax surcharges and the tax on 
incomes below Rs 2,000 from Government 
Officiais—not only officials paid against the 
Central budget, but officials of the Railways 
and officials serving under the Provincial Govern- 
ments—a net increase in mcome tax receipts 
of 53 lakhs 


The net cost of the proposal to the Central 
Government 1s thus 55 lakhs 


es in Duties —Ihe budget announced 
changes in the import duties on boots and shoes 
and artificial silk goods Explaining these the 
Finance Member said 


“Special taxes, gomg beyond the ordinary 
25 per cent surcharge wz, a specific minimum 
duty on boots and shoes and enhanced rates 
of duty on artificial silk manufactures were 
Imposed on these two classes of articles in thc 
Kkmergency Act of 1931, and these have proved 
excellent revenue producers We estimate 
the yield from the. duty on boots and sha, 
during the current year at Rs 27 lakhs, while 
the year s yleld from artificial silk manufactures 
may be roughly estimated at nearly 14 crores 
In the revenue estimates for 1933-34 I have 
assumed that these two taxes will bring in as 
much revenue next year as in the current year, 
but 1t would not be safe to reckon on such a 
result 1f the duties were left unchanged I will 
explain the reason for this 


First, in the case of boots and shoes, estab- 
lishments have been set up in India for the 
production of shoes made from imported canvas 
uppers and imported rubber soling sheets Both 
of these constituents pay duty at no more than 
the standard revenue rate, and the result 1s 
that by this very simple process of merely 
assembling in India what are really foreign 
manufactures the amount of duty paid by) 
importers is very greatly reduced e Bull pro 
poses, therefore, to apply to uppers for boots and 
shoes a minimum specific duty at half the rate 
a to complete boots and shoes This 
will do much to safeguard the revenue, while 
it will at the same time leave some slight margin 
of advantage to the local assembly plant as‘ 
compared with the importer of the complet 
article Leather uppers, which mm any case 
could not be cheap enough to fall within the 
scope of the minimum specific duty, are excluded 
for the technical reason that the ad valorem duty 
to which they are liable 18, owing to the operation 
of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, different from 
that applicable to other uppers " 
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Rayon Goods —‘'I now come to the secon silk goods at the same level We are therefore 
group of proposals which relate to artificia nominally extending the mimimum to silk goods 
suk goods and to mixtures in which either sil’ also We do not think that these specific duties 
or artificial silk may be mcluded The existin, should be applied to fents, which, as in the case 
rate for mixtures is, owmg to the operation o_ of cotton fents, will remain lable to the ordinary 
surcharges, 34%ths per cent This item was ad valorem duty ) 
introduced as providing an intermediate rate 
between that applicable to sulk and that applica) ‘‘The value per square yard of the classes of 
ble to the other textile ingredient, whatever 1{ piece goods concerned can only be estimated, 
may be, with which the silk 1s mixed With the since the trade 1s recorded im linear yards, but 
raising of the duty on non-British cotton piece. on the best estimate that can be made we calcu- 
goods to 50 per cent by the notification of last late that with present prices the ad valorem 
August, a new situation has been created, fo: incidence of the proposed duties will, in the case 
manufacturers of such goods can escape thi of pure artificial silk goods be 100 per cent 
special duty by mtroducing at a trifling expense: on the Japanese and from 26 to 32 per cent 
very small quantity of silk or artificial silk mtc on others while on silk and artificial silk mix- 


the warp or weft of cotton goods, and thus 
secure assessment at the lower rate of 3%ths 
per cent applicable to mixtures—a result which 
would not only involve loss of revenue but would 
impair the operation of the protective policy 
of the Government We have rejected a pro- 
posal that the mixed rate should be raised to 
50 per cent , since that would be unfair to all 
the remaining classes of silk or artificial mixtures 
where the duty 1s still an intermediate one, 
and have resorted instead to the device of a 
minimum specific duty 


‘*While a change inthe duty on mixtures has 
been necessary for these reasons, it has also 
appeared desirable to us to guard against any 
falling off from the very satisfactory revenue 
that we have been receiving from the higher 


tures the average incidence will be 47 per cent 
on Japanese goods and from 32 to 36 per cent 
on others In regard to mixtures [ would 
remind the House that we are here mainly 
concerned with a possible abuse of the mixture 
definition so as to pass off what should reall 

be called cotton goods as mixtures, in whic 

case the ad valorem incidence of the specific 
duty would be very much higher 


“Finally, I may say that we are making one 
more slight change and taking this opportunity 
to round off to 35 per cent the present duty on 
mixtures, which, owing to the operation of the 
two surcharges, has reached the uncomfortable 
figure of 342ths per cent ”’ 


on Cheques —Announcing the reim- 


Duty 
ad valorem duties on pure artificial sulk goods, position of the stamp duty on cheques the 
the imports of which are 99 per cent Japanese Finance Member said — : 


Such losses might occur either through a further 
fall in prices of Japanese goods, or through a 
decline in the volume of imports We are also 
not able to leave out of consideration the possi- 
bility that to some extent competition of these 
goods, no less than of mixtures, when imported 
at very cheap rates, may impair the effectiveness 
of the special protective duties on cotton piece- 
goods Here again merely to raise the ad 
valorem rate would not only be a dangerous 
device from the revenue pomt of view, but 
would also be unfair to the manufacturers of 
the more expensive article m countries other 
than Japan , and for both these reasons we have 
1n this case also resorted to the device of a mini- 
mum specific duty, 


“The duties which we propose in both these 
cases have been carefully worked out in the light 
of the objectives to be attained, and they are 
4 annas per square yard for pure goods and 2 
annas 3 pies for mixtures (I may here note 
that in the case of both these proposals no 
distinction 1s made between silk and artificial 
silk I have already explamed why this must 
be 80 in the case of mixtures In the case of 


pure goods, although the arguments in favour, 
of imposing the specific duty for pure artificial: 


suk goods do not apply to pure silk goods, 
nevertheless in practice it is highly unhkely 
that the duty which we have proposed will 
ever come into operation with silk goods , while 
it is desirable on administrative grounds to 
maintain the duty on silk goods and artificial 


The House will remember that the stamp 
duty on cheques was abolished with effect from 
the 1st July 1927 on the recommendation of 
the Currency Commission of 1926 It was 
hoped that the abolition of the duty in India 
would lead to a wide adoption of cheques as a 
means of payment and thereby to a desirable 
encouragement of the banking habit The 
actual results, however, have not been encourag- 
ing, and from enquiries made the Government 
of India believe that the remission of the duty 
has not had much effect The report of the 
Indian Central Bankmg Enquiry Committee 
tends to confirm this belief, as it found that the 
most serious obstacle to the growth of the pre e 
habit in the country was the illiteracy of the 
people We therefore felt that we had no 
strong grounds on which to resist the demand 
which has been pressed upon us by various 
Provincial Governments that the stamp duty 
should be remmposed im order to help their 
revenue We estimate that the proceeds in & 
full year will be about seven lakhs of which the 
greater share will go to Bombay and Bengal ” 


Assembly Decisions. 


The assembly threw out the proposal for a 
stamp duty on charges and by 59 votes to 33 
carried a resolution to reduce the rate of 
income tax from 4 pies to 2 pies on incomes 
between Rs 1,000 and Rs, 1,500. 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year. 





erences March March | March . March March March 


31st 31st 31st | 3lst 31st 31st 
1928. 1929. ; 1930. ; 1931. 1932, 1933. 





In India— 


Loans... ae i a 372.25 | 390.73 405.10 417.24 


Treasury Bills in the nanvs of 


the public... : 7.59 55.38 


Treasury Bills in the so 
Currency Reserve .. 31.94 


5.89 


Total Loans, etc. aa 411.78 


Other Obligations— 


Post Office Savings Banks... 32 .67 37.03 

Cash Certificates es vs 30.70 38 .43 

Provident Funds, etc. .. “. 55.82 70.33 
Depreciation and Reserve 

Funds... - es me 25.48 21.39 
Provincial Balances = si 10,48 6.09 


is | pene eS | gegen 


Total Other Obligations .. 155.15 173.27 


/ 








Total in India .. 566.93 | 602.71) 648.28 651° 78 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Government of India, outstanding at the close 
of each financial year—concld. 


31st 31st 31st 31st 31st 3ist 
———- March March | March March March March 
1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


in England— 
Loans .. ae “a ae 972.32 | 283.31| 289.038 | 315.97) 313.60 315.62 
War Contribution ae 7 17.28 16.72 16.72 16.72 16.72 16.72 


Capital value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of 


terminable railway annuities .. 54.79 93.35 51.86 50.32 48,72 47 .06 
India bills .. 6.00 | 4.95 
Provident Funds, etc. .. i 19 43 2.54 .70 .80 92 


Totalin England .. 344,58 | 353.81; 366.15 | 387.76 | 379.84} 380.32 





Equivalent at 1s, 6d. ee the 


Rupee acs 459 44 | 471.75} 488.20 | 517.01 | 506.45 507.10 


nr res | ce ee | 


Total Interest-bearing obligations.| 1,026.37 | 1,074.46] 1,136.48 | 1,171.96 | 1,213.63 | 1,212.48 


ne ee ee Eee 


Interest-yielding assets held 
against the above  obliga- 


tions— 
(i) Capital advanced to 

Railways : es 668.60 ; 700.69) 730.79 | 745.29 | 750.73 751 .54 
(ii) Capital advanced to 

other Commercial 

Departments .. oe 20.60 21.81 22.70 23.41 23.75 24.49 
(iii) Capital advanced to 

Provinces ‘ 126.34 137.52) 142.60 | 149.14 | 163.64 | 171.79 


(iv) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 
other ae pele 


loans .. 13.91 15.59 17.65 19.60 20.29 21.05 


| es | 5 ane | eerie? | 


Total Interest-yielding assets .. 829.45 875.51 913.74 | 937.44 958.41 968 .47 
Ceara ! ie 
Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account.. .. 24.26 28.84, 45.36 | 985.18 | 41.42 86.92 
Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not oe by 
above assets .. ‘a 172.66 170.61; 177.38 | 199.34 | 213.80 206.69 
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General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure. 
Revised Budget 
Accounts, Estimate, Estimate, 
1931-32, 1932-33. 1933-34. 
Rs, Rs. Rs. 
REVENUE— 
Principal Heads of Revenue— 
Customs 46, 43,686,526 52,28,55,000 51,24,60,000 
Taxes on Income 17,48,73,074 17,70,00,000 18,23,00,000 
Salt 8,57,92,298 10,38,00,000 8,75,00,000 
Opium - 2,07,41,533 94,92,000 1,20,05,000 
Other Heads .. 2,19,24,350 1,90,74,000 1,89,93,000 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL HEADS .. 76,76,97,781 83,22,21,000 81,32,58,000 
Railways: Net pee a oa 
Railway Budget) . 33,61,55,768 33,40, 90,000 33,39,45,000 
Irrigation: Net Receipts - 12,79,461 1,67,000 14, 
Posts and ia ia Net 
Receipts .. ; ; oe 16,33,697 33,65,000 30,41,000 
Interest Receipts .. 2,40,94,982 1,82,67,000 1,82,00,000 
Civil Administration 94 ,44,523 90,52,000 82,62,000 
Currency and Mint .. 1,78,61,705 2,40,75,000 1,74,68,000 
Civil Works 24,51,745 20,892,000 21,55,000 
Miscellaneous 1,56,91,013 93,17,000 57,34,000 
Military Receipts - 4,12,74,220 3,84,78,000 4,31,67,000 
Provincial Contributions and 
Miscellaneous adjustments _ bet- 
ween Central and Provincial 
Governments ; a ae sends Salaek 
Extraordinary Items 21,48,213 1,79,000 
TOTAL REVENUE . |  1,21,64,65,714 | —1,27,13,03,000 1,24,52,16,000 
DEFICIT 11,74,73,277 
TOTAL ..|  1,33,39,38,991 | 1,27,13,03,000 | —_1,24,52,26,000 
EXPENDITURE— 
Direct Demands on the Revenue .. 4,17,59,125 4,28,92,000 4,15,94,000 
Forest and other Capital Outlay 
charged to Revenue 56 sf 66,241 2,83,000 2,34,000 
Railways: Interest and  Mis- 
nade Charges bet cmata 
a a ae 33,61,55,768 33,40,90,000 33,39,45,000 
21,561,572 33, 4,74,000 
Poste and Telegraphs 25,37,202 88,26,000 9,12,20,000 
Debts Services 19,72,39,364 18,13,97,000 17,67,36,000 
Civil Administration | 12,17,55,022 9,68,02,000 9,59,22,000 
Currency and Mint .. 76,09,373 69,04,000 64,19,000 
Civil Works - 2,20,77,703 1,83,76,000 1,93,92,000 
Miscellanoous : 4,34,15,290 4,24,45,000 4,11,76,000 
Military Services. 55,88,74,220 50,58,78,000 50,51,67,000 
Miscellaneous adjustments "between 
the Central and ees 
Governments _.. ore 96,35,000 1,00,00,000 
Extraordinary Items 2,98,111 15,62,000 8, 74,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO 
REVENUE... . 1,33,39,38,991 | 1,24,96,23,000 | —1,24,10,55,000 
SURPLYS .. ee 2,16,80,000 41,61,000 
PRE Ae ee ee ee 
TOTAL ..,{ 1,83,39,38,001 | 1,27,13,03,000 | 1, 24,52,16,000 


— nel 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
Byatem in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the ease. It Serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and lega) security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue 1s determimed 18 
‘“*Settlement.’’ There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India--Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and 1s payable bv the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual) culti- 
vator. ‘he Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal inte landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowners 
in  Burope. The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became aolely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1859. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 


Elsewhere the system of Temporarv Settle- 
ments is in operation. At intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land 1p a given district 
13 subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometricai and topogra- 
phie surveys carried out by the Survey Depart 
ment of tbe Government of India. fach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settsement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these sdvantages. The 
duty of asseesing the revenue of a district 1s 
eutrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil] Service spectally delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911):—“ He bas to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all oxisting rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced eubordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The estahlishment of agricultura) de- 

artments and other reforma have however 
ed to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s Proceedings, and to much greater 


rapidity tn the completion of the Settlements. 
All the werk of the Settlement Officer ts liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
sessmentsa proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding: and his judicial decisions may be 
reviewed by the Civil Courts, It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form che subject of 
future dispute. whether affecting the interests 
of the State or of the people The ‘ntention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
en record that which exists °’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the Temporary Settlement land 
‘enures fali mto two classes—-peasant-holdings 
ind landlord-holdings, or Ryotwart and Zemtn- 
dar, tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense 1s that in Ryot- 
wart tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindarz tracts the land- 
lord pays on arental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwar. holdings—those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those In whica the land 38 held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage bemg responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails in the North. In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwarl tenure 
18 OM an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the Jand 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding 80 as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicmity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from asseas- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 


Incidence of the Revenue. 


The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
slass of tenure, and the character and circum- 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rather 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
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Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindari land may be regard d ag 
Virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
cent. and only rarely is the proportion of one 
half the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wart tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share. But one-fifth of the 

oss produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an infiu- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-Sfth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memoria] and other 
representations the Government of India 
{Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that ‘under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact”? and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.’’ This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was basec, was published 
as a volume; it ia still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
pointe are noted:—(1) In Zemindar: tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent. of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords: (3) in Ryotwari tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened; (4) local-taxation (of Jand) as s whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannct 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause ot 
famine. At the same time the Government 
daid down as principles for future guidance— 
4a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum; (Ll) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasona! 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
dc) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of loca] deterioration. 


Protection of the Tenants. 


In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have beea 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
gion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs, The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
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Land Revenue. 


Passed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab pessantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
‘*so far from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack: 
tented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 


Government and Cultivator. 


While the Governmert thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural ciasses generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov: 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated :—‘* The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
drst to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
eurred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemtndari or kindred system 
I'the State would have gained nothing however 
much cultivation had extended tbhronghout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryots 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
| mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
|pursuegs a generous policy. In times of dis- 
|tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 


Land revenue is now a provincial head ot 
vevenue and is not shown in the All-India 
laccounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
| milion, a8 compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
'from a much smaller Empire, 


{ 

| The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information :—‘‘ Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1962 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell’s ‘‘ Land Systems of Britist 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Administration and Progress, 1011,” (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley’s * Adminis- 
trative Problems of Brisish India’? (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910), and the Anuval Admins- 
tration Reports of the respective Provincia! 
Government. 


Excise. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue in British India 1s derie- 


ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. Jt is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British dava the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
war a solirce of revenue. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit; fermented palm juice; 
beer made from grain; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
graduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor ino 
their private homes a8 a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands. The iotroduction 
of any system amcngst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called _Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture ol 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im: 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 


Various Systems. 


The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 


stated the stages of development have been — 
First: farms of large tracts; Second farmes 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
ubject to control of means and times for dis- 
dlling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note lying in attempts, where it has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing shat every gallon of spirit should bear a cer- 
tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
‘ree competition among the licensed distil- 
ers In respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillerv System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of atill-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. Thisis the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. - 


Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905-06, no less than 213,000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-stil} to the distilling system. In 1905-06 
39 per cent. of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent. of the population of that area were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1912-13 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent. respectively. 


Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
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vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops haa been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920-21. 
From that consumption reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent. is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent. elsewhere and the 
tation is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920-21. This is the most importantstep taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
‘Two large distilleries inthe Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 


Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burroa 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxatior. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brrandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of 4 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 


Foreign liquor ta subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (¢.v.). It can only be sold under 
& license, 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have heen 
Se el in considerable quantities at 
roda, 


The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunkin big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 


Drugs.—The narcotic products ofthe hemp 
plant consumed in India fali under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or theresinous matter which forms an 
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active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 

uantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retailall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922. 


Opium.—Oplum is consumed In all provin- 
ces in India. The drug is commonly taken 


| in the form of pills ; but in some nlaces, chiefly 


on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
sm the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further Jegisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now under contemplation. 


The revenue from opium is derived maltnly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926. In no case are 
exports permitted without an import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations, 


It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1928 by 
10 per cent. annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1935. 


Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of production. This opium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised. There are four great sources of 
supply; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab; brine salt trom 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Cutch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the month of the Indus. 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible suppfy. They are worked in chambers 
exca in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
sed The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 


and evaporated by solar heat. In the Ranr 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt, Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pane on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
togsther with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
aca-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma. is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany. Aden, Bombay and Madras. 
Broaily,. Coe ial of the indigenous = Re 
Manu y Government Agency, 
remainder under license and excise systems. 


Customs, 


in the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manv- | 
factories are under the control of the Northern | 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territoriesof Goa and Damaun on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 
From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Bs. 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs, In 1903,it was reduced to 
Rs. 2; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs.1-4-0, The successive 
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reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent. 
between 1908-1908. In 1923 the duty was don- 
bled bringing it again to Rs.2-8 In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs. 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber, 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
March, 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, XIV 
of 1931, the import duty on foreign salt was 
fixed at Rs. 1-8-6 from 17th March 1931 ard it 
was again raised to Rs. 1-13-6 from the 30th 
September 1931. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
teduced to five per cent.; but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to Jook for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent. duties were re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
34 percent. on sll woven goods—an import 
duty on goods by gea, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country. The products of the 
hand-looms are excluded. These excise dutie: 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent. to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
Spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

_ The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war. The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since was raised to 7} per cent. 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar; as India 
is the Jargest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
percent. There was also a material curtajiment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
Kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 34 per cent. is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether tmported or manufactured in 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The unvernment of India would have 
been glad to see toe tariff raised to 5 per cent. 
Without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
cOme up for discueston after the war. Finally 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 Lbs. ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
aé «alorem duty of 5 per cent.: manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians ; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3% per cent. to 7 per cent. 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 34 per cent. This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue Of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was R8. 32,37,29,000. 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7} to 
11 per cent.; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 74 per cent. 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to $ 
annas per degree of proof per gallon; the 
ad valorem duty of 7$ per cent. was raised to 
20 percent. in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent. and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-28. The Govern- 
ment proposals in this direstion have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3} per cent. to 
74 per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent., a duty of 5 per cent. on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2} per cent. to 10 per cent. 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. In the 
vourse of the passage of the Budget 


the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
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retained at 34 per cent., the duty on machinery 
was retained at 24 per cent. and the duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 11 per cent.,the other increases 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- 
gard to the customs duty are set out in the 
section on Indian Customs Tanff (gv) The 
Customs duties have been repeatedly raised mn | 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure 
and for revenue purposes. The latest duties 
will be found in detail m the Financial 
Section of the Year Book. The estimated 
revenue from the Customs 1n 1933-34 1s Rs 50,27 


The Senior Collectore were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen tor this duty, before the 


Income Tax. 


1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
at the principal parts (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinanly 
reserved for Members of the I.C. 8. (1. ¢., ‘* Co- 
venanted Civilians’’). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
cies, and (b) by the Secretary of State—19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion fromthe subordinate (in the Gov- 
ernment sense of the word) service. The “‘sub- 


introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in | ordinate’”’ staff is recruited entirely in India. 


INCOME TAX. 


The income tax was first impnrsed in 


| 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 


India in 1860,in order to meet the tnancial;or about 5d in the pound. In March 1903 


dislocation caused by the Mutmy. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent. ora 
little more than 94d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
chapges have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a 
tax on all incomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
63d. in the pound; on incomes between 500 and 


the mtmnimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raiecd, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation Imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and in every financial diticulty the author- 
ities turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in the Supplementary Finance Bull of 1931, 
when the scale was fixéd as follows — 


(RATES OF INCOME-TAX ) 


A Jn the case of every indundual, Hindu undvided family, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company — 


RATE, 

(1) When the total income 1s less than Rs 2 000 (Vide Footnote ) 

(2) When the total mcome is Rs 2,000 or upwards, butisless Siz pres in the rupee. 
than Rs 45,000 

(3) When the total income is Rs 5,000 or upwards, but isless Nine ges im _ the rupee 
than Rs 10,000 

(4) When the total income is Rs 10,000 or upwards, butisless One anna in the rupee 
than Rs 15,000 

(5) When the total ncome is Rs 15,000 or upwards, butisless One anna and four pres in 
than Rs 20,000 the rupee. 

(6) When the total imcome is Rs 20,000 or upwards, butisless One anna and seven pres in 
than Rs 30,000 the rupee 

(7) When the total income 1s Rs 30,000 or upwards, butisless One anna and eleven pres 10 
than Rs 40,000 the rupee 

(8) When the total income is Rs 40,000 or upwards, butisless Two annas and one gre 10 
than Rs 100,000 the rupee 

(9) When the totalincomeis Rs 100,000 or upwards rat annas and two pws 11 

e rupee. 

B. In the case of every company and registered fprm whatever Two annas and two pres im 

its total income the rupee. 


N B —Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year— 


1931-32 at 124 per cent 
and 


1932-33 at 


25 per 


cent 


over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, excep? in cases of income between Ra. 1,000 


to Rs. 1,989 


Tax at 2 pres on incomes between Rs 1,000 to Rs 1,990 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pres for the year 1932-33 on the same income, 


The surcharge was continued in the budget of 1983 34, as resolved by the assembly the rate 
or incomes between Rs 1,C00 & Rs. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. 


Mints and Cownage 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 
In respect of the excess over thirty thousand of total income — 


RATE 
(1) nm the case of every company— 
(a) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such Nu 
excess 
(b) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna in the rupee. 
(b) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess One anna im _ the rupee 
(2) (a) 1m the case of every Hindu undivided family — 
(1) 1m respect of tre first forty five thousand rupees One anna and three pres in 
of such excess the rupee 
(vc) for every rupee of the next twenty five thousand Nal 
rupees of such excess 
(6b) 19 tne case of every individual unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis 
tered firm ora company — 
(1) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand Nine pes im the rupee 
rupees of such excess 
(w) for every rupee of the nert fifty thousand One anna and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(c) ip the case of every indiwndual Hindu undrrided 
famely unreystered firm and other association of 
individuals not bemg a registered firm ora 
company 
(1) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine mes m 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(2) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(aw) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Tuo annas and nine pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(wv) for every rupee of the neat fifty thousand Three annus and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(v1) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand “hree annas and rine pes m 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(21) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Four annas and three mes in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(v1) for every rupee of the neat fifty thousand Four annado and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(10) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Five arnas and three pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(1z) for every rupee of the nezt fifty thousand Five annas and nine pres in 
rupees of such excess the rupee 
(t) for every rupee of the remarnder of such excess rid annas and three pres m 
the rupee 


The f:2ad of the Income-Tax Department of a province isthe Commussioner of Income-tax who 
18 appointed by the Governor General in Council. The rest of the imcome tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) ‘ subject to the control of the Governor General in 
Council,’ but the Governor General 1n Council exercises this control through the local Government 
The estimated yield of Income tax 1n 1933 3418 Rs 17 38 17. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


Lhe indian mints were closed to the un- 
reatricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893 and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 2® of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the coinage at the mnte for the public of gold 
and silver coms of toe Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were comed 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made witd 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmur, the 
Currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898 In 1899 there was no coinage of 
Tupses , but in the following year it seemed that 
Colnage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 


Reserve In that and the following month & 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year ending the 8ist March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States From the profit accruwng to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a scparate fund called the Gold Recerve Fand 
as the most etfective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund In 
1906 excnange had been practically stable for 
eight years and it was decided that of the 
comage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold eecurities The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered in 1007 that only 
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one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. e Gold 
Standard Reserve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern: 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary o! 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sel] £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 


Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 1n which year coinage 
was resumed, was 10 the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated .—Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the oA iit Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may recelve from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission ef specimen coins to England or other: 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, s0 that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
Kngland or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bornbay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be F yietdon promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Comage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Roval Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. AJtogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Boyal Mint 
was closed in Apri!, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established 
this ratio at one ng and six pence by enact- 

that Government would purchase gold at a 

of twenty-one rupees 

pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not leas than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 


three annas ten 


Coimage. 


sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations, 


With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of 
refined gold in 1920-21. 


Silver. 
The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are :— 





| fois 
~ SILVER | ALLOY |TOTAL 
grains. | gralns |grains. 
Rupee .. a o+| 165 15 180 
Half-rupee -.| 82% 7t 90 
Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anna plece .. ~-| 41} 34 45 
Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anna plece --| 209 1g 22% 





Onerupee = 165 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling— 980,* grains of fine silver. 
Onerupee = shillings 2 °0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper colnage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXITI of 1870 remained the same asit was 


n 1835. It was as follows ;-— 

Grains 
troy. 
Double pice or half-anna is 200 
Pice or quarter-anna_ .. Ss 160 
Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna 50 

Pie heing one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna... Sa ~- 33% 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 


are as follows :— 
Standard Diameter 


weightin in milli- 
grainstroy. metres. 

Pice .. 25°4 
Half-pice 374 21°15 
Pie .. ag 26 17°45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
f a nickel coin. It waa directed that the nickel 
Me-anDa piece should thenceforth be coined at 
ihe Mint and issue. The notification also pre- 
Jeribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 etres and its least 
jiameter 19°8 millimetres. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
‘yy the Government of Indla in 1909 but after 
jonsultation with Local Governments it was 
Jecided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 


the sent one-anna coin. two-anns 
ni coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight-anna nickel coins in 1910. 


The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 


‘rom circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1898, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. 


These assumed so | 


much importance, and they coutinue to bulk 
80 largely in all Indian economic questions, then 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technical lan- 
guage. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1898 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But withthe opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the suvply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily reveded in 
value. The result was that the gold value ot 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were stil] more prejudicia) 
to the financesoftheGovernment. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large pay ment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rnpeefell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required tu satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it migrt be called upon to raise asum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
mecrease in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


I]. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinape of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 

ence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
urther suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a lega! tender and a current coin 
in India: that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
80 that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchangeto rise aboveone shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate ofexchangetofall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the genera] revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be salled the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of rupees wasapproximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


Closing the Mints.—The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report Is 
commonly called the Herschel! Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted comage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for al] internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


STANDARD. 


One and four pence, the profits were consider 
able ; they were to have been keptin gold, 80 a8 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


A 16 pence Rupee.—The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda: 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was putin practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four 
pence. The sovereign and the balf sovereign 
were declared unlimited lega) tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was notsetup. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated Ly the FowlerCommittee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Chargea of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills againat gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council) Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as 1t is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits, It 1s a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
lumit the import of gold to India, for 1t was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
mn London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed 1n sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Counci] Buijs Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dencv,the Punyaband parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 


Sterling Remittance —This system worked 
until 1907-08. <A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber This was one ofthe occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve Therehad been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve waa in 
securities not 1n gold, and was therefore not in a 
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liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserveis for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Counci? 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way It was decided to sell tn India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represeut- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve Bulls 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted ol 
stiver rupees and rupee notes 1n India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees tothe sov- 
ereign, orone andfourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point 1n London , 1t was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun 
cils) at gold export point in Jndia. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was described by one of the most 
active workersin it as a “‘ limping standard *' 


Hil THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 


This brings us to the year 1913 There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were 80 great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjuste? itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bv the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment ot the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Cirrency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver fn order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sale« of Council 
Bitls at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to Yndia, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in quantities In excess of the require- 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre 
gating over seventy millions, where they wer 
lent out at low rates of interest to the Londo 
bankers, whilst India was starved of mone 
until at one point money was not available fc 
loans even against Government securnties an 
the bank rate was artificially high. All the: 
things were done, it was contended, onthe obi 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the Ind 
Office, from which all Indian influence w 
excluded, and on which London banking infl 
ence was supreme. The India Office for lo! 
ignored this criticism, until it was summaris 
in a series of articleain The Times, and pub 
opinion was focussed on the discussion throu 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a | 
block of silver for coining purposesfrom Mes: 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their rec 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank 
England. The Government could no Jon 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Curre! 
Committee was appointed under the chairm 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This is kn< 
as the Chamberlain Committee. 


Currency and the War. 


New Measures.—The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the iuternal use of gold as currency ; 
that the intetnal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held 1n gold, that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councilsshould be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
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mnittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “not 
guilty, but do not do it again’”’ They g vea 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, Includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a mure 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR 


Thereport wasint hehandsof the Government rupees But simultaneously there w reduc- 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. fon in the sntnut ot tie lees gen of the 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, likethe aboli- world coinciding with an increased demand 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard for the metal The price of silver in 1915 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal was 274 pence per standard ounce In May 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of the Commission, the warbroke out Theearly of that year it was 78 pence The main difh- 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance ton of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 15 to one, but to keep 1t within any limits and to 


8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January | 


1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
srores was taken away. There was some lack 
f conflaence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ent were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
ut these were transient features and did now 
ymand a moratorium; confidence was soon 
ivived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 


provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 


Rise in Exchenge.—The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cles were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance ‘lhe next step was to 
raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which wovid 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
following table shows how rates were raised 


nued strong. The difficulties which afterwards from one shilling rourpence to two shillings 
‘ose were from causes completely unanti- fourpence -— 


pated by allstudents of the Indjan currency. 
hey arose from an immense halance of trade 
favour of India, caused by the demand for, 
idian produce for the United Kingdom and 
ie Allies and the declinein the export trade 
om these countries; a heavy expenditure in 
idia on behalf of the British Government ; 
é a phenomenal rise in the price of silver 
we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19! 
halance of trade in favour of India was £6 
ons a year above the corresponding years 
1e previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ts in India on behalf of the Government 
16 United Kingdom and the Allies were 
december 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
ade andexpenditure for Imperial purposes 
1 not be financed either by the import of 
precious metals, owing to the universal 
argoon the movement of gold and silver 
by credits in India. It could be financed 
by the expansion of the Note issue, 
“it sterling securities in theUnitted Kingdom, 
ty Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


Mininoum Rate 
for Immedlate 


Date of Introduction Telegraphic 
Transfers. 
3rd January 1917 1 4} 
28th August 1917 1 5 
12th Apri! 1918 1 6 
13th May 1919 1 8 
12th August 1919 1 10 
15th September 1919 2 9 
22nd November 1919 2 2 
12th December 1919 "2 4 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


ne effect of these measures however was to 
son the saad policy pursued from 1893 
915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
he rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
& over,a Committee was appointed to advise 
gard to the future of Indian exchange and 


28 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towarde 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below :— 

(s) It 1s desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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in India were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth—thatis to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
donevene Punjaband parts of the Central Pro- 
nces. 


Sterling Remittance.—This aystem worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general] financial strin- 
gency ail over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one ofthe occasionscontemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Therehad been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve waa in 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
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liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were metin London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at therate of fifteen rupees tothe sov- 
ereign, orone andfourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly calied Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workersin it as a ‘‘ limping standard.”’ 


Hil. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a@ formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bv the India Office. Thesecriticisms were 
chiefly directed at the investment of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- 
ing it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order a aber to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing its railway expendi- 
ture ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
serve in silver in order to facilitate the coining 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to ‘ndia, thus forcing token rupees into 
circulation in anantities in excess of the require- 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don animmense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infiv- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarized 
in a series of articles ‘n The Times, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discuesion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no Jjongér 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Thisis known 
as the Chamberlain Committes. 


Currency and the War. 


New Measures.—The conclusions of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
auppore the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the iuternal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver 
pranch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished ; that Reverse Councilsshould be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
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mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula- 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being ‘* not 
guilty, but do not do it again.” They g-ve a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign, 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report wasint hehands of the Government 


Tupees. But. simultaneously there was a reduc- 


of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
Someimmediatesteps were taken, like the aboli- | world coinciding with an increased demand 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard for the metal. 


Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed, There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 


The price of silver in 1915 
was 27 pence per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 


£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January ; provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 


1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
erores was taken away. There was some lack 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. 
But these were transient features and did nov 
demand a moratorium; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by allstudents of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an immense halance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for, 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the declinein the export trade 
from these countries; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the price of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6) 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance | 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities intheUnited Kingdom, 
Chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 


V. THE 1919 


The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the Someney policy pursued from 1893 
to 1015, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over,a Committee was appointed to advise 
In regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


28 


Rise in Exchenge.—The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergen- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate tor thesale of Council Bills, so that 
zuver might be purchased at a price which wovid 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
tollowing table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence :— 


Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 


Date of Introduction. Telegraphic 
Transfers. 
3rd January 1917 1 4} 
28th August 1917 . 1 5 
12th April 1918 1 6 
13th May 1919 1 8 
12th August 1919 1 10 
15th September 1919 2 0 
22nd November 1919 2 2 
12th December 1919 2 4 


COMMITTEE, 


currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towarde 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below :— 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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(et) Thereduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 


(224) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconvert)- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(w) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it 1s desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade 1s not likcly to suffer any 
permanentinjury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

li, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fallin world prices were to take place and if the 
costs of production in India fail to ad:ust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary toconsider the 
problem afresh 

(12) The development of Indian imdustry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
Cjexchange. 

(et) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges 1s an 1nci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 

sideration. 


(v1t2) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to seilous criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control 

(1z) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold ratber than in terms ot 
sterling. 

(z) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and goldghould be atthe rate 
of Rs 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
interna] circulation 

(zt) Ifsilverrisesformorethana brief period 
abovethe parity of 28 (gold), thesituationshould 
be met by al} other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issuc, 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Counci! Bulls; (b) abstention from purchase ot 
silver ; (¢) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be comed at a loss 

(z12) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide tor 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands ; but, 1f without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State 1s in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no object.on to his doing 80, subject to 
due regard being pa‘d to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary . but when sterling 15 
again equivalent to gold, 1t will remam 
uniform. 


The 1919 Commuttee. 


The Government of Injiashould bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their read- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from Indiato the U nited 
Kingdom. 


(z1iz) The import and export of gold to and 
ee India should be free from Government 
control, 


(zw) The statutory minimum for the metai- 
lie portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent of the gross circulation 


As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern 
ment of India ehould be limited to 20 crores 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have morethan one year’s maturity 
and ail should be redeemable at a fixed date 
The balance of the invested porticn above these 
30 cror€éoshould be held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, Issued 
by Government within the British Empire 


The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s to 
the rupee The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise In 
exchange will afford aguitable means of discharg 
Ing this lability i a liunited nu'uber of years 


(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue ag 
ioans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 


Minority Report.—The main object of the 
Committee, 1t will be 8ecn, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without lmpairing the con 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or subst. 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends it was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coming purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold: all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were no! 
unanimous. a important member of the Com) 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalal, of Bompay, appendcd 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? :-— 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees relatcd 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 


(b) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) Theexisting silver rupees of 165 grains © 
fine silver at present in circulation to continue 
full legal tender 


The Two Shilling Rubee. 


(e) Aslong asthe price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 


(Uf) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
¢he present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sel! Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


The fundamentalrecommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary tothis. But itis very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy tofix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to sucn a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
therupee were to be maintained ,and if therupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould be one at whichthe Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
joss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing stiver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee’s Report was slaied in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide fleld, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes. lt has been explained 
above that the essentia) features of the Indian 
Currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
®xport point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard, Now when the 
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tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ‘* Reverse ’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at 13.3 29-32d. The proceeds of ‘Reverse’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 1s. 4 3-32d. per rupee. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


Currency Report wassigned the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factorin the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this hign rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence, 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchangestimulates imports and impedea 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse, 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 


Difficulties Accentuated.—In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerfal 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place. 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of tne situation. There 
was @ severe Commercial crisis in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton Japan 1s 
the largest buy>r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re Sel] in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stccks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in manv quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition 


Confession of Failure —Government strug 
gled long against these conditions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
sterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
_-tificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bulls, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils vaned from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised The biddings assumed such pro 
portions that 1 was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
culs and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire contro] of the Banks and the wealthy , 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 


Sterling for Gold —The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of June, when the Govern- 
mentannounced thatinstead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate 1n- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
alwaystwopence orthreepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was officially declared 


The Fall in Exchange. 


that Reverse Councils would he stopped alto- 
gcther Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven 
pence, and jt continued to ranze between these 
hnatrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate, 16 made a mofe 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 


Other Measures —Apart from the effort 
tostabiliseexchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullioniste 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of thisintention was giver 
to holders ef sovereigns and of the gold mohure 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender 
ing them at fifteen rupees As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
lzmited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium Ther 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity; 
tothe Noteissue Under the old law the invest 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metaJlic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Rs 20 crores 
In Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months’ cur- 
rency Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, a3 also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public 


Results —1t remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, arising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders wasstrong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom: 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisisin Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artific.ally high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it he effects on Indian business were severe 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for wh ch there was no foreign demand import 

ers found themsclves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu 

ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
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These unfortunate experiments induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency Ihe currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their 1gnorance went out of 
the fleld, and the wholesome policy of lewing 
1} xchange alone to find its natural Icvel fol 
lowed Teft alone J] xchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of fitteen to one 
that 1s one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were mide 1n 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
} residency Banks were merged in the Jm 
perial Bank of India 4 State Bink in all but 
name, and the Bank enter 1 into 1 contract 
with Government to open % hundred new 
branches in the first five ycars of 15 existence 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit The metalhe baching 
of the Paper Currency was strengthencd and 
the fiduciary portion of the Rciseve brought 
within nezhigitle proportions Greater elasti 
ity was established in the currency by the 
] ower to issue emergency currency up to Ks 12 
crores against commercial paper enlorsed 
ly the Imperial Bank when there 1s a tight 
ness of money and the practice of also issu- 
mg emergency currency against sterling in 
Inland Ihe Government of Indi. now pur 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char 
4¢s when the conditions are favourable instead 
of relying entircly on the sales of Council Bills 
m London A not»ble feature in Lxchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength above the one 1nd fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 1t graduilly rose t 
Cne shilling and sixpence and stayed there 


At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government though the state of trade mught 
have Jed toa higher figure Butas the wholly 
atificiil ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and 1 Committee was 
*ppointed in the autumn of 1925 Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert 

€ personnel of the (ommittee was strong 
ly criticised m India, on the ground thit 
rhe Indian membership was inadequate, and 
hit the individuals selected were not autho 
Titative , a resolution was passed in the 
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tneir effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ritio the loss on these—that 1s the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London ind tn brin,ing them back to Ind!ta— 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees Government sold 
£93 millions of gold without breaking or serious 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
hevvy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamla— 
this expenditure heing made in India and fet off 
by paymentsin Jondon The only 1dvantages 
we.e 1considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency 
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Assem!1} hostile to the whole body Never 


theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and_ took evidence in 
Delht Bombay and Calcutta Tt sailed for 


and resumed 33 
ind reported on July 


Ingland in Tebruary 1926 
hearings in London 
lst 1926 


The main recommcndittons of ths Commis 
slon are summarised in the actual report in the 
foll wing tims ani thcy are t \tually repro 
luced in orde thit they nuavle wboVve question — 


Q) Th orhnary melum of — eirrculation 
sh uld 1¢main the eur nev note and the silver 
rup « ind the stat iity of the curr ney in t rms 
of cold shoull Lo secured Fy making the cur 
rncy ducectly convartille mto gold Lut gold 
shoull n t circulate as mommy 


(2) The necessity of umty of polcy in the 
control of ecmrency and credit for the «achieve 
ment of monctary stalihty imvolvcs the «stab 
lishment of a Ccntral Banling system 


(a) The C ntral Banking functions should 
he entrusted to 1 n w organisition refi rred to 
ig the Reserve Bank 


(22) Detale1 recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capacities 
of the Bank 


(1) ihe outhnes of a proposed charter are 
recommend d to give effect to the recommend 
ations which concetn the Reserve Bank 


(m) Subject to the payment of hmuited 
dividends and the bmldimg up of suitable 
r serve funds the balance of thc profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to. the 
Government 


(aw) The Bank should be*given the sole 
right of note 1ssuc for a period of (say) 20 years 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative Government notes 
should ecise to be Iegal tender exccpt at Govern 
ment Treasuries 


(2002) ‘Lhe notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tendcr, and should be guaranteed by 
Governm "* Jhe form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor General in Council A suggestion 15 
made as to the form of the note 
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(iz) An obligation shonld be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required. 


(r) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normal circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The method by which this may be 
secured is suggested, 


(zt) ‘The Jegal tender quality of the sovercign 
and the half-sovereign should be removed. 


(xii) Government should offer “on tap” 
savings certificates redeemable in 8 or 5 years 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 


(zi) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin. It 
should, however, he the duty of the Bank to 
maintain the free interchangeability of the 
different forms of Jegal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand, 


(zi) One-rupee notes should he re-intro- 
duced and should be full l gal tender. 


(zv) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should be legally convertible into legal tender 
money, 1.¢., into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority. 


(zvt) No change should be made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee. 


(zeit) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute. 


(zvewt) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted. Gold and gold secutitics 
should form not less than 40 per cent. of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent. of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
During this period no favourable opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to cscape. Of the gold 
ea: at least one-half should be held in 
India. 


(xix) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years. 


(vx) The balance of the Reserve should be 
held in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
ment of India securitics. The ‘ created ”’ 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 


(vzi) A figure of Rs. 50 crores has been 
fixed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
bility of the rupee circulation. Recommenda- 
tions are made to secure that an amount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of protit or loss shall 
acerue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues. 


(rri)) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department, 


(zziit) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government, The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 


(grit) Duming the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. <A trial should be made 
of a system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 


(rxv\ The cash balances of the Government 
(including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, shonld be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 


(rzvi) The transfer of Reserve asscts should 
take place not later than Ist January 1929, 
and the Bank’s obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931. 


(zxvit) During the transition period the 
currency authority (ve., the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under an obligation to 
buy gold and to scli gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange, 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested. 


(zzviit) Stabilisaticn of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of 1s. 6d. 


(aziz) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Bill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 


(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India, 


(xzzi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 


A Minute of Dissent.— Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one 0 
their number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. [1 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that throtsh- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report—* 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that thcir efforts were emasculated by 3'(- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in a 
something which was often called the Gol 
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Exchange Standard, but which was in effect 
no standard at all On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col 
leagues’ As for the proposed Reserve Bink 
Sir Purshotamdas whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the Iidcal to be 
attained in process of time thought that the 
best immediate course was to dcvelop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India 
Ihe chief point of differunce with his colleagues 
was however the ratio 


Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Purshotamd.s said that in September 1924 
the rate was apploximat«ly one and fourpence 
gold At that time the Government was presscd 
to stabilise at the then 11t10 and thus legilly 
to restore the long current legal standard ot 
money payments This it declincd to do 
and by limiting the supply of currency the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpcnce gold by 
April 1925 He diclined therfore to attach 
any importince to a ratio reachid Ly such 
measures Procccding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages he combated the conclu 
sion of his collLagues thit priccs hid adjusted 
themselves in @ prcpondcrant dcgice to one 
shilling and sixpenee For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupcu should }c stibi 
lised at the rate which was current for ne uly 
twcnty vcars, namely one and fourpence 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol 
lowing terms — 


‘I looh upon the question of the ratio im 
this Re port as being no Icss important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System Tam convinced thit 
if the absolute necessity of the frre mflow of 
old which I have emplasiscd 1s recognised 
and steps taken toensurc it the gold bullion 
stindard piopostd will be the correct onc 
and the lhehhood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions m the future 
will be as remote as it tan reaseaibly be but 
Y have very grave apoichcnsions that if the 
recommend ition of my colli igues to stibthse 
the rupce at ls 6d 1s accepted and acted upon 
India will be faced during the neat few years 
With a disturbance im her economic organs. 
tion the magnitude of which 1s difficult to 
(Stimate but the consequences of which may 
not only hampcr her economic di velopment 
but may even prove disastrous Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my collcagues 
do not foresce today But the possibility of 
ther occurmng cannot be ignored Until 
adjustment 18 complete, agriculture threat ns 
fo become unattractive and Iss 1¢munerative 
than it 1s to day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment un 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable—an adjust 
Ment which will be much to thar cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
eress, but in certain cases, their viry existence 
And should Nature have in store for India a 
couple ot lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the pcriod of forced 
adjustment to a rate of 1s 6d, the sti ps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
Maintain exchange at this 1ate may deplcte 
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the guld rsources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of the 
peopl: in the currency system recommended ”’ 


A Survey —[he official summary of the 
Report and the summary of the minute of 
dissent given above do not however convey 
an idca of the far-1caching proposals embodied 
therein These can be appreciated only if they 
dic ex mincd 1n close relation to the cur.ency sys- 
tcm of India in its various phases since 1899 This 
was donc i an article contmbuted to The 
Bankers’ Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, winch 
Was recogmsed to be 1 fir presentation of the 
position The main fcaturcs thereot are repro- 
duccd below ‘Lhere 1s here some re treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this 1s unavoidable if the full bearing 
of the mcasures proposed by the Commission 
uc to be apyiceaatcd After describing the 
standard m force Sir Stank y Reed asked — 


“What was the stiundird thus established ? 
It 1s generally dcseribed in Tondon as the Gold 
] xchange Stindud That status was never 
elanned forit by 1t3 prucipal protigomst the 
lite Sir Jioncl] Abruhams who described it 
is a limping standard ’ I'he Royal Com 
mission d claics that in truth in »5o far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all it 
was 1 standird of sterling «xchange ”  Jater 
they show that the automatic working of the 
cxchinge standird is thus not adequitely 
providcd for in India wd never his been 
the tundimentil basis of such a standard is 
provision for thc expansion and _ contraction 
of the volume of currency Und r the 
Indiin system contraction 1 not, and never 
his buen vwutomatic ’ 


* Howevcr the stindard hmped along until 
the third ycar of the wu Lhe exchange 
value of the rupee was stible prices ad,usted 


themselyca to the ratio Indian trade and 
industry deviloped From the nartow stand- 
point of profit and loss the investment of the 
reserves instead of heepmz them im gold, 
1esulted in a considerabk gain to the finances 
cstimated in 1925 at £17 962460 But jt 
had three great disadvantages 1t did not 
iwspire publi confidence at placcd the Indian 
currency it thc mercy of the silver market 
which wis on oceasion delibcritily cornered 
agunst it and it eft the control of currency 
by the Govcrnm: it divorced from the contro} 
of credit by the Picsiduncy Banks afterwards 
amalgamated in the Impciual Bank of India 
On this the Commission make a viry sugges- 
tive comment wher allowance has buen made 
tor all musundcrstandings and musapprchen- 
sions the tact remains that a Jarge measure 
of distrust in the prescnt system 1s justified by 
its Impcericctions ’ 7 


There 1s, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the influence on the Indian currency and 
exch inge of the war, and the action taken there- 
after JIhe first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effcct of dependence on the 
suvcr market was revealed Haced by the 
unprecedcnted rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had eithe: to raise the 
price of Counc) Drafts or cls abindon the 
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converubility ot the Note Issue Wisely, it 
took the former alternative the price of Council 
Drafts followed the price of suver ‘Lhe cffcct 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920 on the advice of the Babing 
ton Smith Committee, to stabihse the rupee 
at a newratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing, 1t 18 casy to be 
wise after the event but 1f the Government 
had followed silver down as 1t followed silver 
up, thcie is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its permanent’ ratio 
with no more disturbance than was incvitable 
under war conditions Howcvu, this was not 
done The vain effort to stalilise the nev 
ratio was abandoned in S&cptcember 1920 
and the two shilling rupee has since tecn 1 legal 
fiction Left free from administrative action 
the 1upce fell below onc shilling and thiccpence 
steiling and one shilling gold in 1921 Since 
under the influence of good huvests it has 
climbed upwaids and has becn in the naplbour 
hood of one shilling and siapence gold tor the 
past twelve months But it 1s not alwayp 
realised in Tondon that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has kegally perished In 
the woids of the repoit The stability of 
the gold value of thc rupce is thus based upon 
nothing more st} taitial than a pohcy of the 
Governmcnt and at prsent that policy can be 
found defined in no notification o1 undertaking 
by the Government It has to be 1mphed from 
the acts of the Govcinment in rdlation to the 
currency and those acts are subject to no statu 
tory regulation or control ’ 


The responsi' iity remitted to the Commis 
slon was not therctore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupec, but the establishmcnt of a standard 
which would command reasoncd confidence 
in India to link the rupee to that standard 
and to provide for its statutory control automa 
tic working aud stability , to bring the contro! 
of currency and of cicdit undcir a single autho 
lity and to fice the India cuiiency and cx 
change system from the domimance of the silver 
Malthet In short it was to cstablish the rule 
of law in place of the practice of admunistiative 
discretion 


Scheme for Gold Currency —In the 
course of then inquiries In India thc Commis 
sion had placed bctore thim a scheme for the 
immediate ¢stablishment of a gold bullion 
standard and its carly conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold curiney which 
alaige body of Indian opinion his insistcntly 
demanded The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Dcupartment but it is 


known to be the work of the Finance Mcmbcr | 


Sir Basil Blackett, whose work im India 1s of 
the greatest valuc 


The essential features of this Scheme wore 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and scll gold bullion in 
400 oz bars, as soon as suflicitent gold was 
available to put a gold coin im circulation, 
efter a period tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a furthcr pcziod, 
also tentatively fixcd at five years, make the 
Siiver rupee Icgal tender only for sums up to 
@ Small fixedamount, Lhe scheme involved t'e 
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disposal of 200 croics of silver 1upees, or 687 
million fine ounccs,1io tun years , the acquisition 
in all of £103 millions of gold , and the establish 
ment of crcdits in London or New York The 
cost was estimated at one and two thirds crores 
of 1upces per annum durmg the first five years 
and thercaftcr from two thuds of a crore to 
1 12 crore 


Jhis scheme 13 subjected by the Commission 
to a detailkd cxramination, and rejccted on 
grounds which aie convincing Lhe main 
giounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of th. amount and time of the gold demand 
ire uncertain and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, m addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts hoards, etc,, 
would powerfully react on the supplics of credit 
the rates of interest, and gold prices throughout 
the world The reac*1on on the silver market 
fiom the dcthroncment of the rupce and realsa 
tion of this large quantity of silvcr bullion would 
be evcu more maiked with severely prejudiual 
ctf-cts on the silvcr hoards of the people of India 
and the exchangcs with China, where India 
still does a large business Morcover, the 
capacity to raise the requued credits 15 doubtful 
and the cost 1s placed by the India Office at 
Rs 3 cioies a year 


‘Lhe evidence of the highest financial author 
tics in J ondon and New York established beyond 
doubt that 1t 1s not in the intercsts of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
howcver desirable that reform might be in 
Itself Also that whilst London, working in 
clos. harmony with New York, would strain 
(vely nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own dcvelopment 
it could hardly be expcctcd to provide credits 
tor a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silvii markets But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission weie not able to endorse Sir 
Basil 1 lackett s schtme, there 1s no doubt that 
thcy were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own i1ccommendations Ihe ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for Indias 
currency billsis thercfore in large mcasure duc 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Tinance Authorities in that country faced them 


A Gold Bullion Standard —Ilhe currency 
system recommended by the Commission 1s 4 
gold bulon standard They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
curiency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no hmuitation 
being imposed ag to the purpose for which the 
gold is required The essence of this proposal 
is ‘that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silvir rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency 1n terms of gold should be secured 
by making thc currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money Jt must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever” In 
breaking admft from any idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfay influenced by two 
{actore—tlic necessity for safeguardimg the 
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Indian system from the price of silver 1ising | 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold, 


This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful. 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close. The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs. 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded; 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches. 
But whilst it does not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are immediately 
practicable. The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks. But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 


We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India; indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it. ‘ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless... .it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard: and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify.” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat. 


The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the token currency are two- 
fold—the Paper Currency Reserve and the Gold 
Standard Reserve. Their constitution on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows :— 


Paper Currency Reserve. 


Rs Crores. 
Silver coin 77°0 
Silver bullion .. ae be EE 
Gold coin and bullion “sk ~ 22°3 
Rupee securities 57°1 
Sterling securities .. a we <21°0 
185-1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
s*curities are converted at the legal fiction 
idtio ot two shillings per rupec.) 
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The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at present 
to £40,000,000 invested in Gold and in British 
Treasury Bills and other sterliag securities. 


In theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. The 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action is closely interlocked, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currency 
1cserve, This invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted. The Commission are justifled in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute; that gold 
and gold securities shouJd form not less than 
40 per cent. of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent. 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent., should be 
raised to 20 per cent. as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent. in ten years. Generally, they 
are of opinion that during this period no favour- 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 


The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise; an arguable 
case could be made out ror the thesis that the 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government not to invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Keport with legislative authority. 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is in 
entire accord with Indian needs. 


The Ratio.—The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentlent, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee. Round this point con- 
troversy in India will be concentrated; it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio. The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be perma- 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence; 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification. The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalal’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
aud usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern- 
ment of India might have avoided this mea- 
sure by larger borrowings in India and encour- 
aging investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him. In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save in declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous. T must reiterate 
the belief that the real mischief was done not 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell; the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large Josses, and inflicted a tcernble 
blow on trade; after 1+ was abandoned in Sept 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and oie shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered Jn 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence _ sterling, 
in October, 1824 one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold With the rise in the 
pound to gold parity the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold im June, 1925, and has re 
mained there 


It is not, I tiunk, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four 
the permanent standard might have been re- 
established without undue disturbancc Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilhng and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have prescnted to us the issue 
in this regard as a fav accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were 1n session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country ” 

It 18 to my mind a great misfortune that the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered 
Not because there 1s any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments If this 
had been done the Commussion’s scheme would 
have received practically unammous support 
in India, as itis a violent controversy will rage 
10und this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commuission’s basic recommenda 
tion a true gold standard, statutory mits com- 
position and automatic im action, with the 
coalescence of the currency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the ‘ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change 1n the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in the interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
by no countervailmg advantage’ Sir Pur 
shotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasonea 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
figures, avers—and to my mind with conclusive 
force that the adjustments are far from complete, 
and cannot be complted im regard to wages 


without disastrous labour disputes Both sides‘ 


admit that their conclusions are weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian index figures 


The truth, I suggest, lics between these two 
contentions, There have been very substantial 


adjustments to one shilling and sixpence, no. 


ratio could be operative for over a year without 
inducing this result ut it is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages In 
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Western India are not complete In the matter 
of the indebtcdness of the agricultural classes of 
Indii—seventy per eent of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment not 1n relation to 
the lind revenue they pry to Government The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined a3 a ques 
tion of academic prmuiple, butisa matter of 
expediency 


Here, it seems to me, the decisive factorts the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence ‘Lhere 1s no half way house, 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourpence The change would be imme 
diate not a matter of weeks or months but of 
hours or minutes There would be an immedi- 
ate Tise in prices of twelve and a half per cent 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion, there would be convulsive 
disturbance of the foreign trade , there would be 
violent speculation J omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Government of India, because this 1s an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past, it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved No one 
who realises the sensitivencss of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay The balance of advan 
tage hes with stabilisation at one and six 
the controversy which must ensue 1s part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable 


The Currency Authority —A _ feature 
im the Indian currency system little appreciated 
in Great Bntain is the predomimance of the 
Government The Commission lay special stress 
on the disabihties this entails ‘India 1s per- 
haps the only country, among the great trading 
countries of the woild 1n which the Government 
exercises direct contiol over currency in general 
and over the note issue in particular The bank 
ing and currency reserves of the country are thus 
separated ‘Lhe Government controls the 
currency Ihe ercdit situation is controlled, as 
far as 1t 18 controlled at all, by the Imperial 
Bank ” 


A volume might be written on this subject 
and on the controversy, the prejudice, and poli 
tical harm which it involved However, there 
13 no useful purpose to be served by raking 
amongst these ashes, though the curious will 
find much food for thought in the historical 
retrospect, drawn entirely from official sources 
which forms the first part of Sir Purshotamdas 
Irhakordas’s minute of dissent The Commission 
propose to establish harmony between these 
hitherto diverse interests—though there has 
been a close working arrangement between the 
Government and the Imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Government has developed the 
note issue with skill and enterprise—by the 
establishment of a new Reserve Bank A 
detailed scheme for the constitution and worh 
ing of the Bank, understood to be the hand 
work of Sir Henry Strakosch, is embodied in the 
Report The Reserve Bank, with a capital of 
five crores of rupees, is to have the sole right 
of the Note Issue , the responsibility for maio 
taining the stability of the currency, the cus 
tody of the cash balances of the Government and 
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the duty of carrying though its remittanccs 

it is to act generally as a bank of the banks and 
its piincipal function will be to re discount 
bankable bills huld by the commercial banks 
Subject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up ot suitable reserve Lunds 
the balance of the profits 1s to be paid over to 
the Government In return for making ovel 
the note issue and the reserves the Government 
ig to nominate the managing govirnor and de 
puty inanaying governor and three membetis of 
the Board—five members from a oud of 
fourtecn In order to frcc the Bank from pol 

tical pressure the Commission think it desirable 
to provide that no pcrson shall be appointed 
Presidcnt or Viccu Picsident of a local Loird 
or shall be nominated as a member of the Cen 
tral Boaid, 1f he is a membci of any of the Icgis 
laturcs 


The main prinuple underlying this recom 
mendation is not opun to question =: 1t.1s of para 
mount impoitance to remove the Indian cur 
rency systum from ofhcial manag ment and t 
link the contiol of currency with the control of 
credit This connotcs the establishincnt of 1 
Central Bank But it is not the complete essen 
tial far fiom it 


India is sometimes spoken of as thc sink for the 
precious metals So long as she chicfly absolved 
silver the West locked on with benevolent 
approval now she is turnin to gold the atti 
tude 1s difturent Indian capital is sometimcs 
described 1s inadcquite and timid = but critics 
do not realise that the banking orginisation of 
the country 1s so hopelcssly inadequate that 
hundreds of millions ot people have no s¢ cure 
refuge for their store of value other than gold and 
silver bullion in ther own possession Ihe 
Exchange Bank chng to the seaports The 
indigenous banks follow their cxample The 
Imperial Bank 1s the only organisation which can 
carry reliable credit facilities ynto the mofussil 
The old Presidency Banks weit lamentably slow 
in exercising this responsibility ‘ihe pace has 
been quickened and as the price of thc free usc 
of the Governmcnt bilanccs the Impcrial Bank 
was called upon to opcn a hundied new branches 
The total number of its branchcvs 1s yet only a 
hundred and sixty four, and it was stated by a 
competent banking authonty in evidence 
before the Commission that India necded at least 
five thousand 


This extension of banking facilities 1s of trans 
cendental importance In an address to the 
University of Delhi last year Sir Basil Blackett 
committed himself to a remarkable statement 
“To some it may sound fantastic, 1p view of this 
historic habit—rehance on external capital—to 
talk of India’s not supplying the whole of her 
own capital requirements but also becoming a 
lender of capital for the development of other 
countries Yet I believe firmly that given the 
necessary development of banking and credit 
facilitics and goodwill and rcadiness to profit 
by the counsel and assistance of European 
businessmen, the time is not very far distant 
when India will be domg both thesc things 
India would seem by nature to be destined 
to be a creditor country if only her people 
Willit so’ But Indian resources will not be 
Mobuised without the vehement development 
Ot branch banks 
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As matturs stiund this woik can only be done 
by the Imperial Bank and though 1t 1s moving 
it 1s with desperate slowness There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundred 
new branches it has opened Lhey attract 
duposits they faultat« the mvestment habit, 
but thcy do not pay Lo many who are in close 
touch with Indian conditions 1t seems that any 
measure which would weaken the capacity of the 
Tmperial Bank to prosecute this unremunera- 
tive but impcratively necessary work by the 
diversion of the Government balances to the 
Indian Rescrve Lank or the division of these 
balances betwecn the two banks would be a 
retio,rad¢ mMeasule  Lhere are othcr considera 
tions = ‘Lhe amount of rc discounting to be done 
in India is not large as the Lxchange Banks, 
which finance the export trade, re discount in 
London which 3s always likely to be the chcaper 
markit Lhe numbcr of men 1n India qualificd to 
act on the directorate of banks 1s small Are 
thure cnough to constitute the rchable direc 
toratcs tor two great banking institutions ? The 
Commission rathcr gloze over thise dithculties 
They think that the Rcse1ve Bink will be able to 
sparc for the Imperial Bank suthiuient funds from 
the Govcrnment balanccs to enable 1t to prosecute 
the work of opening new branchcs , also that a 
bill markct will rapidly develop But their argu 
ments wear an aspcct of special pleading How 
cvcr the issue can be put in a nutshell India 
must have a Central Bank It is tound :mpos 
sible to develop, even as a temporary mcasure, 
the Impvuiial Bank into a Central Lank, then there 
must bu a Rescrve Banh on the lincs sketched 
u the Report Butifancew Reserve Bank 1s 
cstablished it 1 essential that provision shall 
be madc for the Impe1ial Bank to cnjoy the free 
use of a gufficient share of the Government 
balanccs to enable 1t vigorously to develop bank 
Ing facilities in the mofuysil and this obligation 
should be made compwlsory 


The Note Issue —LBefore the war thcre 
was a considelable and growing cnuculation of 
sovercigns On the outbrcak of hostilitics these 
disappcarcd as culrency the actual currency of 
India 1s a tokcn the silver rupecs and another 
token the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the bieakway from the acceptcd gold 
standard this obligation has tmposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coininz which followed recovery 
from the famine ot 18991900 1t compelled 
heavy purchascs of silver which invariably rose 
m priccs as the Government came into the 
market and 1t placed thc Indian currency sys- 
tem as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market Ihe maintenance of the 
convertibility of thc note mto silver rupees 
of the present finencss 1s only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d an ounce The 
removal of this anomalous prévision, the Com- 
mission say, 18 an essential step in Indian cur- 
rency ieform which must be taken sooner or 
later ‘ No opportunity tor the termination of 
thi obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, by making 
the notcs convertible into gold bars for aill 
purposes 2 more sohd nght of convertibikhty 
is attached to them than they have ever 
had siace stlver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value” Both proposition can be 
accepted in their entirety 
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The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
1g One of the most remarkable features 1n Indian 
financial history Jt developed from no change 
in the status of the note itsclf it was always con 
vertible on demand, but from increased facili- 
ties tor the encashment of notes beginning with 
the mtroduction of universal notes of small de 
pomination and steadily progrcssing as experi 
ence was gained We can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the usc of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti 
bility and this confidence has been securud not 
60 much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency ofhces as by making rupets readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
less attention The rise in prices made the rupee 
an unswtable medium for large commerci1h 
transactions from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required 


The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligition to convert into rupces all 
the notes in circulation shall remain thia 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Ccuntra’ Bank, and coincidentally 
the one rupee note which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 

ound of economy shall be reissued The 
egal obligation on the Cential Bank will be to 
give Jegal tender money either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees at its option 
but if wul be the duty of the Bank to supplv 
rupees frcely in such quantities as may be re 
quired for airculation «and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur 
rency position 1s such that the change in the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India is 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Rs 400 crores Jhere are Rs 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion inieserve The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of rupees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand but there will be a 
positive inducement to the currency authonty 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock It 1s clear that 
the present opportunitv of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years 1s exceptionally favourable and 
should be seized without hesitation 


The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable 1n the 
article in The Bankers’ Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above There was a con 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India 
but shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
One and fourpence here was particularly | 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the Imperial Bank of Jndla should 
be re-moulded tn order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank These voices were 80 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic recommendations of the Report a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organ 
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gation which would link currency with crcdit 
In Bombay thcre was started a Currency [ eague 
with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six 


In August 1926 the Government published the 
teat of a Pill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down in the Report At the re 
quest of a largu body of opinion 1n the Legislative 
Assembly which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Repoit and that the papers 
were not available the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session On 
November 18th the Government of India tssued 
a notification to the following effect — 


* After considering the report of the Royal Com 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 1n agree 
ment with the Government of In“la is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission subject to such turther considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom 
mendations will be introduccd in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session ” 

The new Ratio —So far from closing the 
discussion this notification intensified it 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and six pence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bull to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bull was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted bv the Council of State It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con 
taining not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government. sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at the same 
price after allowing for the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London A rate 
of one shilling fivepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
wis notified as Governments selling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations 


Dxchange has since remained stable at the one 
and sixpenny rate but the proposal to establish 
a Reserve Rank for the control of Currency has 
not matured owing to differences between the 
Government and the Legislature as to the exact 
form of the Bink World trade depression in 
the last few years made 1t increasingly difficult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
stitutory ratio but their difficuities Were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931 and the rupee was linked to 
sterling By the end of the year exports of 
commerciil gold from India had begun to 
show their effects and on December 30 the T T 
rate had risen to 1/67, compared with 1/53” 
on September 18. 

‘lhe characters of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency syste 
are shown below — 
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Deéturls of the balance of the Gold Standard Reserve on the 31st March 1932 


In Fngltand— 


Estmated viuue on the olst VMaith 1) — of the sterlmy sccurities of the nominal 


valueot 0 5/0 QUO (as per dat uls below) 


( In J nilund 
Gold 
In Jndiy 


Cash at the bank of } nland 


Details of investments — 


British Treasuy { ills 

Treasury 4 percont Lond 1031 0» 
Treasury 4! percent Bonds 1Jv — 34 
Treasury ov percent londs 1)53 30 
Treasury 4 percent Lond 1934 06 


War lotn 5 pet cent 10-9 47 stock 


cp 


94 637 
2152 334 


10 


27 153 000 
29 


Lory! 40 000 000 
Face value 


£ 
4 220 000 


800 000 
1 250 000 
~ 200 000 
200 OU 
1 500 000 


—— 


10 070 000 





THE RESERVE BANK 


An essential part of the scheme formulated ly 
the Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Reserve Bauh, to take overthe Note Issue 
custody of the Government remittances and 
act as a true bankers bank The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the few great 
countries where the control of currency was 
divorced from the contro] of credit and where 
Government carned out immense financial 
transactions through itsownagency and propose 
the Reserve Bank as the apex of the ucw fioan 
clal system 


The Government accepted these recommenda 
tions, and in January 1927 introduced a Bull to 
give effect to the Commissions advice They 
proposed a shareholders bank with a commer 
cial directorate tempered by Government nomi 
nees, and a new agreement with the Impenal 
Bank freeing it from some of the restrictions 
unposed The Bill was referred to a Select 
Committee, when 2 marked divergence of 
opinion was manifested A majority of the Com 
mittee carried recommendations for the trans 
ference of a shareholders bank into a StateBank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by 
the legislatures This changed Bill was before 
the legislature in September and was withdrawn 
by the Government for further consideration, 
it being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastic changes made 
In the original scheme 


These objections to the onginal scheme have 
been summarised under the following heads 
That a Reserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responsible to the legisla- 
ture , that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people, that a lteserve Bank 
dces not require much capital, and therefore 


there was no need to create a body of share 
holders and that if a bank with shire capital 


| was created there was the rish of it falling under 


the domination of foreizn capitalists, or of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities 


The real ground of objection was the first 


| the legislature sought to make the Bank respons! 


ble to the legislature that opened the grea 


| question whether the Reserve Bank should be 


commercial or political 


The New Bill —After confernng with the 
authorities in London, the Finance Member 
published in January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill On the main point it was 
uncompromismg It provided for a share 
holders bank, with a capital of five crores 
of rupees and it entirely excluded political 
interest 1n the management by stipulating that 
members of the legislatures were precluded from 
becoming directors On all other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the original 
scheme ‘Lhe provisions in this respect governed 
the directorate and the qualifications for share 
holders As these are important they are set 
out here — 


The Shareholders —(1) The onginal share 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of one hundred rupees each 
which shall be fully paid up 


(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be issued to any one person or to ay 
two or more persons jomtly, and no person sha 
be allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, whether held in his ow? 
right, or held jointly with others, or held partly 
in his own night and partly jointly with other 
to a value in excess of twenty thousand rupees 
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(3) Separate registers of shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras. 
Rangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares Shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
shares shalt not be transferable from one 
register to another save in accordance with 
conditions to be prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 


(4) A shareholder shall be qualified to be regi- 
stered as such in any area in which he {Is ordi- 
narily resident or has his principal place of busi- 
ness in India, but no person shall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one register or 
as a holder of an interest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees; and no person who is not— 


(a) domiciled in India, or 


(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 


(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
scheduled bank, or a corporation or company 
incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Majesty’s dominions and having a branch 
in British India, shall be registered as a share- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share. 


Management.—The essential clauses of the Bil] 
relating to the management of the Bank are :— 


The general superintendence of the affairs 
and business of the Bank shall be entrusted to 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all 
powers and do all such acts and things as may 
be exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
by this Act expressly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 


Save as expressly provided in this Act 
—(a) no person may be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been—{¢) actively 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
industry, or (ti) a director of any company as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or of a corporation or 
company incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in force in any place outside British 
India: and (b) no person may be a Director 
who is—(i) a government official, or (iz) an officer 
or employee of any bank or (iii) a director of 
any bank, other than a registered society as 
defined in clause (¢) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1912. 


The election or appointment as Director 
of any person who is a member of the Indian 
Legislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec- 
tion or appointment be ceases to be such member, 
and if any Director is elected or nominated as 
member of any such Legislature he shall cease 
to be a Director as from the date of such election 
Or homination, as the case may be. 
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The Board shall consist of the follow- 
ing Directors, namely :—(a) a Governor and two 
Deputy Governors to be appointed by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any recommendation made by the Board in 
that behalf; (b) four Directors to be nominated 
by the Governor-General in Council; (c) two 
Directors to be elected by the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce ; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce; (e¢) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected by provincial 
co-operative banks holding shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees: 
(f) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registers; (g) 
one government official to be nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council. 


The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose of electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
shall be as follows, namely:—{a) for the Bombay 
register—twenty-four members; (b) for the 
Calcutta register—twenty-four members; (c) 
for the Madras register—ten members; (4) 
for the Rangoon register—ten members: (é) 
for the Delhi register—twenty-four members, 


The election of delegates for the sharehold- 
ers on aregister shall be held once in every 
five years. at a convenient time before the 
expiry of the term of office of the retiring Direc- 
tors for the election of whose successors the 
delegates are to be elected. 


(5) Delegates shall hold office for a period 
of five years. 


Reception of the Bill—When the Bill was 
published many of those who were opposed to 
the original scheme seemed to be chary of com- 
mitting themselves to an opinion. But the 
general attitude may be fairly indicated in 
these terms. By those who accepted the idea of 
a shareholders’ bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, inasmuch as it 
safeguarded the country against either alien or 
capitalist control, and gave every part of the 
country, and every important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
State, or in other terms a political bank, stood 
fast in their opposition, and objected the scheme 
root and branch. There was the further criticism 
that the omginal Bill having passed through 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, it was unconstitutional to withdraw 
it and substitute a fresh measure; the correct 
procedure they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to be proceeded with The Bill 
failed to secure the support of, the Legislature 
and was withdrawn, A new Reserve Bank 
measure is now under consideration in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of the Federal 
constitution. 
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India is pre-aminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade, The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil—wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
Over & long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In tle 
da}s that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
aabjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent. of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a leas impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
sa ere a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 


The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very jmportant facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade ; therefore India had a vital interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India; they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 


But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industrial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance. The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapur and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa; the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 


post-war boom coliapsed it hit India hard and | prosperity of the people. 


I.— GENERAL. 


Agricultural conditions in India.—The 
monsoon of 1931 was, on the whole, well-distri- 
buted, but at a few places heavy rains resulted 
in floods, causing damage to the crops. 
Averaged over the plains of India, the total 
rainfall during the monsoon period was only 
4 per cent. above the normal. During the 
retreating period of the monsoon the rainfall 
was normal or nearly so in Burma, Assam, the 
North-Weet Frontier Province, Mysore and the 
Punjab, but excessive elsewhere. Taking the 
year as a whole, the total rainfall was within 
25 per cert of the normal, except in Sind where 
it was in large defect and in Berar, Bombay 


and West Rajputana where it was in moderate 
excess. The season may thus, on the whole, be 
regarded ag fairly good from the agricultural 
standpoint. A good yield was obtained for the 
rice crop of 1931-32, except in Burma and the 
total production exceeded the previous year’s 
plentiful harvest by 2 per cent. Sugarcane also 
gave a record yield which was 21 per cent, above 
that of 1930-31. The wheat crop of 1930-31, 
most of which was moved during the year under 
review, was also satisfactory, having exceeded 
the average of the preceding five years by 8 per 
Coat. Following ‘on two very large crops in 
succession in 1929 and 1930, the area under 
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jute wis considerably reduced m 1931 and 
the outturn amounted to only 56 lakhs of bales 
which 13 about hilf the average outturn during 
the precedmg five seasons ‘Lhe cotton crop 
of 1931 32 was the lowest since 1931 22 the 
production being 22 per cent less than in 1930 31 
Among the oilseed crops castor seed gave an 
increased production in 1931 32 while ses1mum 
and groundnut gave smaller outturns being, 
12 and 14 per cent less than that of 1930 31 
The production of lnseed was practically the 
same as in the preceding season wh le that of 
rape and mustard showed a decreise as com 
pared with 1929 30 

Industrial situation mn India —During the 
year 1931 a greater numbcr of industrial disputes 
occurred in India a larger number of workmen 
wcrc 1n\ olved and cons¢c quently the loss on man 
working days wis much higher than durmg the 
preceding year The worct suffercrs were the 
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The table shows a scrious retrogression from 
the record ltvel attaimed in th preceding 
\ear indicating as 1t does a decline of Rs 49 
(rors On 1913 14 prices in the total trade in 
m rchandise (excluding re exports The fall 
in the value ot 1mports (of private merchandise) 
m 1931 32 as compared with 1930 31 was 
Rs 38 42 lakhs and as compared with 1929 30 
Rs 11443 lakhs The fall mm the value of 
cxports in the year under review Over the prevl 
ous year and over 1929 30 was Rs 65 09 lakhs 
ind Rs 157 38 lakhs respectively hus the 


fall in the case of exports was tar greater than, 


in the case of imports his 1s due to the fact 
that the prices of agricultural commodities and 
riw materials which form the bulk of Indias 
exports fell to a much greater extent than the 
Prices Of manufactured goods which form the 
bulk of Indias imports Had it not been for 
the fact that an enormous quantity of gold was 


exported in the year under review, the balance | 
of trade mn favour of India would have dwindled , 


down toa very negligible figure indeed Exports 
of gold and silver to the extent of Rs 62 61 lakhs 
however, changed the situation and converted 
2 disastrously low balance into the largest 
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cotton mills m Bombay and in the Madras 
Presidency and the jute mills in Bengal The 
important strikes of the year occurred in the 
TIastings Jute Mills Rishra Hooghh the Madura 
Mills in the Madras Presidency and the Sholapur 
Mills and the Swadeshi Mills m the Bombay 
Presidency The first quarter of the year 1932 
has not been marked by any improvement in 
the situation for during this quarter also there 
have been frequent labour strikes 1n cotton and 
woollcn mills in Bombay Madras and the central 
Provinces 


—General. 


Volume of Trade—The following figures 
have been compiled to show the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of the declared values in 1922 23 These 
statistics are necessanly approximate but 
they are sufficiently accurate to afford a 
fairly reliable measure of the course of trade — 


(In crores of Rupees) 
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428 248 260 263 235 200 


favourable balance since 192526 This fall 
in the value of exports as has been already 
explained was due to the disastrous fall mm the 
prices of xgricuitural products The reason of 
the fall in the value of imports however 1s not 
quite so obvious but two main causes clearly 
suggest themselves the first bemg the reduced 
purchasing power of the consumers in India 
and the second the economic boycott It 1s 
difficult however to allocatc satistically the 
share of the decline due to each of these factors 


Prices m India—Prices in India followed 
the general collapse elsewhere - The Calcutta 
wholesale price index number for September 
1929 was 143 By September 1931 1t had fallen 
to 91 a fall of over 36 percent From Septem 
ber 1981 rupee prices rose to some extent in 
Calcutta and the index number went up to 98 
in December ‘Lhis partially reflected the depre- 
clation of the rupee in terms of gold For a 
time the rupee appreciated to some extent after 
December and the indea number fell slightly, 
being 94 in March 1932 Since the close of the 
financial year the fall has been even greater and 
in June 1932 the mndex number went to the 
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lowest figure on reocrd and was 86 Thus, 
since September 1929 rupee prices have fallen 
by nearly 40 per cent In September 1931 
the percentage tall was highest im the case of 
oilseeds which amounted to 55 per cent followed 
closely by wheat and hides and skins 53 per 
cent and tea and cotton raw with a fall of 51 
and 49 percent respectively Lhe fall in the 
case of jute raw was 43 percent On the other 
hand, the fall in the case of cotton manufactures 
was only 27 per cent in the case of metals only 
19 per cent and of sugar and other commodities 
18 and 36 per cent respectively If however 
we take June 1932 for comparison the grcatest 
fall is in the case of hides and skins which have 
fallen by 66 per cent and are wortha thnd of 
what they were in September 1929 The fall 
in the case of oilseeds and raw jute amount to 
59 and 58 per cent respectively, whereas in the 
case of rice and tea the fallis 53 percent Raw 
cotton shows a fall of 48 per cent and wheat 
of 41 per ccnt The fall in the case of jut 
manufactures 18, however, only 44 per ccnt 
that in the case of cotton manufactures only 
29 per cent while metals and sugar showcd a 
fall of 21 and 12 per ccnt respectively  Lhus 
it will be seen that the fall 18 very great in the 
case of agricultural commoditus and riw 
materials, but comparitivcly small in the case 
of manufactuicd articles It follows, therefore, 
that the prices of India 5 exports tell considerably 
more than the prives of her imports and this 
difference obviously has a very greit be iring 
on the foreign trade of the year 


Imports.—The total value of the imports of 
merchandise into Bntish India in 1931 32 
amounted to Rs 126 crores and that of the 
exports to Ks 161 crores Compared with 
the values recorded in 1930 31, these figures 
represent a decline of Rs 38 crores or of 23 per 
cent in the case of imports and of Rs 65 crores 
or 29 per cent in that of exports On the 
import side, the year witnessed a further sub 
stantial reduction in India’s demand for imported 
textiles The fall in the imports recorded under 
the textale group amounted to one of Rs 6 crores 
on a total of Rs 41 crores recorded 1n 1930 31 
The decline during the year under review was 
thus 14 5 per cent but coming on top of the 
heavy fall (amounting to Rs 37 crorcs) of 1930 31 
it meant a net recession to the extent of 45 per 
cent 1n comparison with the import values tor 
1929 30 Asin the previous years the decline 
under textales was primanily the effect of a reduc 
tion in the imports of cotton precegoods the 
total receipts of which amounted to 776 million 
yards valued at Rs 1467 lakhs as compared 
with 890 mullion yards valued at Rs 20,05 lakhs 
in 1930 31 All the pmncipal desecmptions of 
cotton piecegoods, except white had their 
respective shares in this heavy decrease, grey 
goods declining by 116 million yards and coloured 
by 23 million yards, white goods, on the con- 
trary, improved by 8 milion yards in quantity, 
although even in this case there was a recession 
as far as values are concerned to the extent of 
Rs 88 lakhs As ts to be expected, the retro- 
gression in the trade in cotton piecegoods was 
mainly due to the falling off in consignments 
from the United Kingdom, notably of grey goods, 
{mporta of which from that source alone showed 
a reduction of 83 milhon yards IJmpolts of 
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cotton twist and yarn recorded a slight improve- 
ment in quantity from 29 1 million lbs to 316 
million Ibs, but inspite of this quantitative 
increase the valne fell from Rs 3,08 lakhs to 
Rs 299 lakhs There were reductions under 
some of the other umportant items included m 
the tertile group—rziz of Rs 26 lakhs under 
sulk, raw and manufactured and of Rs 69 lakhs 
under wool and  woollens, but there was an 
increase of Rs 41 lakhs under artificial silk 
(including yarn and goods of artificial sulk mixed 
with other materials) The imports of raw 
cotton further rose from 58,000 tons to 79,000 
tons concurrently with the progressive decline 
under plecegoods Next im order of magnitude 
to the decline noticed above in regard to the 
tertile group was the reduction in imports 
under the metal group which amounted to 
Rs 614 lakhs It 1s however, interesting to 
note that 1f along with this group are mcluded 
In one composite head such items as machinery 
and millwork, hardware, cutlery implements 
and instruments as also vehicles the aggreyvate 
decline under this head would mount up to 
about Rs 14 crores Imports of 1ron and steel 
dechned from 614 200 tons to 371.000 tons in 
quantity and from Rs 1089 lakhs to Rs 6,32 
lakhs in value Jt may be of importance to 
mention that inspite of the general depression 
in this line of trade the percentage share of the 
United Kingdom in the total imports of iron 
and steel showed a slight improvement ‘There 
was a decline of Rs 3 42 lakhs under machinery 
and mil work notwithstanding improvements 
in certain directions, such as cotton and sugar 
machinery The value of hardware imported 
declined from Rs 360 lakhs to Rs 2 61 lakhs 
Imports of motor vehicles declined from Rs 4 9 
lakhs to Rs 289 lakhs the number of motor 
cars imported having fallen from 12 600 to 7,200 
and that of omnibuses from 8 900 to 4400 
Concomitantly with this reduction under motor 
vehicles there was a falling off in the impoits 
of rubber manufactures the value of which 
amounted to Rs 2 21 Jakhs as against Rs 2 57 
lakhs recorded in the preceding year ‘Lhe 
sugir trade remained in the doldrums through 
out the year the imports having declined from 
just above 1 million fons valued at Rs 10 96 
lakhs to a little above half a million tons valued 
at Rs 617 lakhs It 18 mteresting that imspite 
of this unprecedented slump in sugar impotts 
beet sugar was able to show an increase from 
78 000 tons valued at Rs 87 lakhs to 118 000 
tons Vilued at Rs 125 lakhs Consignments 
of mmeral offs fell from 242 milion gallons valued 
at Rs 10 48 lakhs to 217 million gallons valued 
at Rs 904 lakhs but the declme under this head 
would have been greater had it not been for a 
further increase of 4 milhon gallons under 
petroleum, ete, imports of which amounted 
to 12 7 millon gallons as compared with 8 8 
million gajions in 1930-81 and 4 7 million gallons 
in 1929 30 


Exports —On the export side, the outstanding 
factor was the slump in the raw cotton trade 
Exports of raw cotton fell off from 3,926 000 
bales to 2,869,000 bales in quantity and from 
Rs 46 crores to Rs 28 crores in value, partly 
as a result of the depression in the world cotton 
industry and partly as a result of the highel 
parity ruling for Indian cotton in the [ndial 
market, There was a relatively amall declié 
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under cotton manutactures the total value of 
the exports having fallen by Rs 40 lakhs to 
Rs 482 lakhs Despatches of twist and yarn 
declined from 23 5 million lbp to 22 million Ibs 
I xports of cotton piecegoods improved from 
98 million yards to 105 million yards but the 
gain on the quantity side was more than counter 

balanced by the fall in prices which sent down 
the total declared value from Ks 332 lakhs 
to Rs 324 lakhs Conditions in the world 
market still remained adverse to any improve 

ment in the jute trade and in consequence the 
downward movement in the export trade in 
jute continued Ihe decline in the value of 
raw aNd manutattured jute exported amounted 
to one of Rs 12 crores Shipinents of raw jute 
declined trom 3 470,000 bales to 3 285 WOO bales 
in quantity and from Rs 13 crores to Rs 11 
crores in Value Despatches of gunny bigs 
receded from 434 nutlions valued af Rs 1> crores 
to 389 millions valued at Rs 11 crores and those 
of guony cloth trom 1 71 million yards valued 
it Rs 17 crores to 1021 million yards valued 
at Rs 10 crores Undcr fcodgriins the value 
of the shipments declined trom Rs 29 88 lakhs 
to Rs 20 07 lakhs although the total quantity 
«xported reinained unch ined it 2 614 0U0 tons 
Exports of wheat which had amounted to 196 500 
tons in 1930 31 dropped to 20 200 tousin 1331 32 
Shipments of rice advinced in quantity froin 
~ 27} 000 tons to 2 872 000 tons but on account 
ot the low level of prices for foodstuffs in the 
wotld markets the value declincd heavily by 
Rs 783 Jakhs to Rs 1814 lakhs The tea 
trade had uso a critical year md this Was reflec 

te lin the shipments of tet which tell by 14 7 
million Ibs to 341 5 million Ibs in quantity 
ind by Rs 412)]vkhsto Rs 19 44 lahbs in valuc 
Shipments of oilseeds amounted to 988 000 tons 
Valued at Rs 14 59 lakhs which meant a decliue 
ot 5 per cent in quantity and of 18 pcr cent 
In Value im Comparison with the cxports of the 
preceding year The dediine was mainly due 
to a falling off in exports ot linseed from 257 000 
tons to 120 000 tons = wroundnut wd rapcseed 

however, showed increases of 71 000 and 21 000 
tons in quantity and ot Rs 47 lakhs and Rs 21 
lakhs respectively im value There was a 
d¢crcase 1 shipments of hidcs and skins trom 
(3 000 tons vitued at Rs 11 74 lakhs to 49 400 
tons valued at Rs 892 lakhs Exports of lac 
unounted to 464,000 cwts valued at Rs 1 84 
lakhs which represented a decline of 15 per cent 
in quantity and of 41 per cent in value in com 

erie with the corresponding figures for 


The total value of re exports amounted to 
Rs 466 lakhs which represented a decline of 
Rs 48 lakhs in compamson with the value 
tecorded in 1930 31 and of Rs 247 lakhs on 
the basis of that for 192930 ‘The year wit 
Nessed a further set back in the re exports of 
otten manufactures (chiefly plecegoods) which 
ltoy ped from Rs 54 lakhs to Rs 44 lakhs 
Slupments of raw skins wluch constitute one 
{ the major items in the re export trade of 
India improved in quantity trom 211 tons fo 
‘v tons, but the value declined from Rs 1,01 
lakhs to Rs 86 lakhs Re exports of sugar 
dlvanced from 3,400 tons to 5,000 tons Des 
1atches of raw wool expanded from 5 mulhon 


It's valued at Rs 28} lakhs to 9 mullion lbs. 


Valued at Rs 37 lakhs As was to be expected, 
this dechne in the volume of the re export trade 
particularly affected Bombay through which 
the bulk cf the re export trade of India passes 
During the year under review Bombay s share 
amounted to Ks 284 lakhs which meant a 
reduction of Rs 39 lakhs in comparison with 
1930 31 and her percentage share declined slightly 
from 63 per cent to 61 per cent 


Balance of Trade —Lhe visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 
1931 32 was in favour of India to the extent of 
hs JO (crores as Compared with Rs 38 crores in 
the precedins year Rs 53 crores m 1929 30 
and the record figuie of Rs 109 crores in 1925 26 
The transactions in treasure on private account 
resulted m a nct cvport of treasure amounting 
to Rs 555 crorcs as against a net import of 
Rs 24 cores in 1930 31 = (rold showed a net 
export of Rs 58 c1oics and silver a net import 


of Rs 2 crores Net Cxports of currency notes 
alounted to Rs 26 lakhs 
Tanff Changes The changes m the tariff 


made under the Stcel Industry (Protection) Act 
the Grold Lhrcad Industry (Protection) Act the 
Indian } mance Act the Salt (Additional Import 
Duty) Act and the Wheat (Import Duty ) Act, 
all of 1931 were dealt with im the preceding 
years Review Since then caight Acts have 
been passcd introducmg various changes in the 
tariff 


The Indiin #Fimince (Supplementary and 
} \tendm,) Act 1931 was pisscd on the 28th 
November 1931 but c ume into torce proeesvenally 
with cftect from the 30th September 1931 By 
this Act raw cotton dyes derived from coalar 
and coal tar devatives used in any dyeing 
process and cert am classes of machinerv were 
removid from the frec list and made lable to 
duty at the tollowing ritts — 


Raw cotton—o pus per Ib and Coal tar 
dyes and machinery—10 per cent ad valorem 


The Actalsorivscd the duties on sugar inferior 
to 23 D S but not inffmor to 8 D Ss from 
Rs 612 to Rs 74 por cwt on artifical silk 
yarn from 10 percent to 15 percent ad valorem 
on artificial silk mixtures from 20 per cent to 274 
per cent adralorem on artificial silk precegoods 
or other manufactures of artifiaal silk on 
comphor ind on ¢lectric bulbs from 20 per cent 
to 40 per cent ad talorem wd on printer s mk 
from 5 per cent to 8 pereccnt advalorem The 
Act further prescribed as an alternative to the 
existinz duty of 20 per cent ad valorem, a mimi 
mum specific duty of 4 as per pair on boots and 
shoes 


A surcharge of 25 per cent of the duty, other- 
wise chargeable under the Indian Tariff Act, 
1894 as subsequently amended or under any 
of the provisions thereof read with any other 
cnactmaunt or with any notification of the 
Governor General im Council for the time beng 
in force, was also imposed on all goods hable to 
import duty meluding those mentioned above 
cacept raw cotton certain classes of dyes and 
colours and machinery and all articles liable to 
a duty of 2} per cent ad zalorem, which are 
exempt from this surcharge The surcharge 
ts also leviable on salt, motor spirit, kerosene, 
and silver which are lable to an excise duty 
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The Heavy Chemical Industry (Protection) Act, 
1931, which was passed on the 1st October 
1931 gave effect to some of the recom 

mendations of the Tariff Board in their Reports 
on the grant of protection to the heavy chemical 
industry and to the magnesium chloride industry 
It removed magnesium chloride from the free 
list and imposed on this and certain other heavy 
chemicals protective duties af various rates 
with the proviso that the duty on any of thees 
articles shall mm no case be less than the duty 
which would be charged if the article were 
included in Part V of Schedule ITI to the Indian 
Tariff Act 1894 (1e 20 percent ad valorem for 
the time being) These duties will remam im 
force till the 31st March 1933 except in the case 
of magnesium chloride which shall have effect 
up to the 31st March 1939 The Act also pro 

vides for the enhancement of the duty on mag 

nesium chloride if at any time during the cur 

rency of the Act it 1s found on enquiry that the 
protection granted to the mignesium chloride 
industry has proved ineffective 


The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1932, 
and the Salt Additional Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, 1932, which were passed during March 
1932 extended thc datcs of operation 
of the tcmporary customs duty on whcat 
and wheat flour and the temporary additional 
customs duty on salt to the 31st March 1933 


The Wire and Wire Nail Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1932, which was passed on the 5th 
March 1932 gave effect to the recommenda 
tions in the Tariff Board s Report on the grant 
of protcction to the wire and wire nail industry 
by bringing again under the protective tariff 
wire, other than barbed or stranded fencing 
wire wire rope or wire netting and wire nails 
and imposing thereon a duty of Rs 45 per ton 


These dutics shall have effect up to the 31st 
March 1934 but they are excmpt from the 25} 
per cent surcharge imposed by the Indian 


a ance (Suppl mentary and Lxtending) Act, 
1931 


The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 


mcchamical wood pulp in the fibre content of 
printing paper which 1s assessable at the protec 
tive rate under Itcm No 155 of Schedule II to 
the Indian Tariff Act 1894, ag subsequently 
amended, and transferred wood pulp from the 
free list to the protective tariff by imposing 
thereon a specific duty of Rs 45 perton ‘This 
duty shallalso remain in force till the 31st 
March 1939 


The Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 1932, 
was passd on the 8th April It trans 
ferred sugar and sugar candy excluding confec 
tionery, from the non protective special tariff 
to the protective tariff The change was more 
or less formal the only immediate effect being 
to raise the duty on sugar below 8 D 8 and 
sugar candy to the samc level as that on white 
sugar 1e Rs 7 4 per cwt, the dutics on other 
kinds of sugar having already been enhanced 
under the Indian Finance Act, 1931 and the 
Indian I mance (Supplementary and Lxtending) 
Act, 1931 ‘These duties shall in the first 
instance have effect up to the 3lst March 1938 
but 1f at any time during the currency of thc 
Act it 1s found after enquiry that foreign sugir 
is being importcd 1t such a price as to render the 
existing protcction ineffective, this rate may be 
enhanced 


The Indian Tariff (Wireless Broadcasting) 
Amendmend Act, 1932, was passed to 
provide funds to enable Government to continue 
wireless broadcasting 1n India by increasinz 
the import duty leviable on wircless reception 
instruments and apparatus and component 
parts thereof including all electric valves 
amplificrs and loudspeakers which are not 
specially designcd for purposes other than 
wireless reception or are not original parts of 
and imported along with instruments or appara- 
tus so designed, to a special non protcctive rate 
of 50 per cent ad valorem ‘This duty is, how 
ever, exempt from the gencral 25 per cent 
surcharge 


In addition to thc statutory changcs mcntioncd 


Act, 1932, which was passcd on the 5th March above the period of operation of th: additional 
extended the datcs of opcration of thu Bamboo protection accorded to 1on and stecl galvaniacd 
Paper Industry (Protection) Acts ot 1925 and shects and aiticlls made ther from has becn 
1927 to the 31st March 1939 It also altercd extended to the 31st March 1933, under section 
from 65 to 70 the maximum jpriccntage ot 3 (4) of the Indian Tarif Act 1894 
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1i—IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance ot the principal articls imported into 





British India — 
IMPORTS (In thousands of Ruy ees) 
Percentage of 
total imports 
— 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 132) 30 | 1380 31 | 10931 32 of mer- 
chandise 
in 1931 32 
Cotton and cotton goods 71 016 | 671516 | 62 00 88 | 31 6457) 1618 81 20 72 
Machinery and millwork lo 93 75 | 18 36 04 | 18 21 85 | 14 3478 | 10 02 34 8 64 
Mctals and orcs 28 41 68 | 26 98 84 | 2361 31 |} 150226] 97765 7 74 
Oils 17 02,68 | 1! 63 28 | 116865 | 1 9220 | 9,72 26 7 69 
Sug i 14 9055 | 1608 95 | 15 7765 | 10 0647 | 61653 4 88 
Vchicles 76) 37 | 110060 | 108473] 738058] 44847 3 55 
Instrumcnts apparatus and 
apphancs 4 46 52 431 71 33820] 477 47 3 69 20 2 92 
Trovisionsand Oilman s Storcs|} 64060 | 62124! 56361 4877) 3 41 26 2 70 
Silk raw and manufactures 5 v0 78 5 00 67 4 58 43 29)92 2 73 56 2 16 
Dyes 2(4 55 283 31 243 31 252 00 267 65 2 ed 
Hardware 5 24 42 5 23 28 5 06 65 3 60 28 260 91 2 06 
Chemicals 2 64 95 247 J4 2 78 "4 261 22 256 37 2 03 
Paper and pusteboard 3 00 62 320 J5 372 31 2 86 74 250 24 1 98 
J iquors 3 66 99 3 57 16 3 6 63 331 76 2 2¢ 86 1 79 
Rubber 27167 | 228613 33217) 258.24, 2 22 28 1 76 
Spices 25789 | 29403] 325751 25404! 208 22 1 65 
Drugs and medicines 1 )8 28 20213 ~ 260 2) 1 3 4 1 )1i 11 1 51 
Wool raw and manutactures 5 36 82 5 01 87 4 28 45 23111 1 62 06 1 28 
Rajlway plant and rolling 
stock* 4 76,87 — — — — — 
Truits and vegetables 20194! 16839] 18287} 14859] 13447 1 06 
Glass and glassware 24841 | 23749] 25193} 16478] 12197 97 
Grain pulse and flour 23070 | 107281 | 54205{ 28163); 11761 93 
lobacco 29132 | 27460{ 26971 1 51 16 94 34 75 
Soap 16137] 10810! 16668} 11198 88 72 70 
1 unts and pamters maitcemals| 15479] 14420] 146554 11209 87 53 69 
Buildmg and = enginccring 
materials 12880! 12196] 13444] 10988 83 78 66 
Appaiel 1 64 45 182 )) 171 24 11113 81 76 65 
sat 17484 | 14682] 13039] 11497 7190 57 
Arms ammunition and mili 
tary stores 70 65 76 64 65 44 54 02 68 48 54 
Stationery 91 67 101.03 / 10506 81 25 08 03 54 
1 cots and shoes bo J9 68 12 87 81 88 05 64 03 51 
Wood and timber 81 47 83 46 1 03 54 8J 82 60 69 48 
Haberdashery and mullmery 12655 | 13407; 104 28 72 98 o4 29 43 
Looks printcd cte 61 98 66 28 71 82 60 91 53 38 42 
lea chests 71 80 67 47 80 24 63 93 50 32 40 
1 elting for machmery 87 30 83 11 JO 21 03 62 50 11 40 
loilet requisites 235 64 61 72 68 o3 81 47 80 38 
lrecious stones and pearls 
unset 13445; 11683] 10965 59 74 45 00 36 
Iva 69 00 74 22 63 J0 45 68 43 57 30 
Animals living 38 43 35 71 32 42 20 86 42 06 33 
arthenwarc and porcelain 80 71 73 08 72 34 48 16 38 36 30 
Joys and requisites for g umes 63 82 66 69 64 84 49 06 of O4 29 
Manures 47 03 73 57 98 65 67 43 36 05 29 
laper making materials 40 28 4151 44 J5 42 07 35 99 29 
Bobbins 38 99 35 96 39 88 42 99 31 91 25 
Umbrellas and fittings 62 38 57 19 43 66 31 09 30 16 24 
ums and resis 39 33 38 95 41 96 31 07 24 25 19 
lallow and steaiine 26 25 24 63 31 02 27 23 20 79 17 
vutlery 38 50 36 37 41 41 26 05 20 69 17 
| urniture and cabine tware 30 62 36 98 37 66 27 73 20 11 16 
Juwellery, also plate ot gold 
and silver 17 24 15 62 26 25 39 34 19 18 15 
‘lax raw and manufactures 37 09 35 45 33 38 21 69 17 75 14 
-0al and coke 62 49 39 10 45 55 34 69 14 28 11 
‘Ish (exeludmg canned fish) 36 98 25 76 26 31 23 86 13 42 11 
lute and jute goods 2411] 26,58} 2420} 1837] 1278 10 
locks and watchs and parts ate 27 61 23 47 16 86 11 21 09 
Witches 39 37 17 22 10 89 4,11 1 05 OL 
\ll other articles bs 15 01 86 ! 15 2661 | 143369 | 10,5389 | 964 81 7 64 
LOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS {249 83 64 [253 30 60 1240 79 69 | 164 79 37 126,37,14| 100 


~ Discontinued from April 1928 
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Imports 


imports— (continued) 


(In thousands of Rupecs) 


Percentage on 
total imports 
—_—— 1926 27 | 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 | 1930 31 of mer 

| chandise 
In 1930 31 
Gums and resins | 30 53 39 33 38 95 41 96 31 07 19 
Furniture and cabinetware 29 68 30 62 36 98 37 66 27 73 17 
Tallow and stearine 31 64 26 25 24 63 31 02 25 23 17 
Cutlery 41 38 38 50 36 37 41 41 26 05 16 
Fish (excluding canned fish) 38 66 36 98 25 76 26 31 23 86 14 
Flax raw and manufactures 31 49 37 09 35 45 33 38 21 69 13 
Animals living 41 85 38 43 35 71 32 42 20 86 12 
Jute and jute goods 40 37 2411 2 58 24 20 18 37 3 
Clocks and watches and parts 25 66 27 Qu wl 61 23 47 16 86 10 
Matches 65 60 39 37 : er F4 10 89 411 02 
All other articles 12 53 75 | 1501 86 | 15 26 61 | 14 33 69 | 10 53 89 6 39 





TOTAL VALUE OF IMPOPTS 231 22 08 |249 83 64 |203 30 60 p40 79 69 6s 82 09 | 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs 1915 Lakhs) — 
The total value ot the impcrts of ¢ctton Manu 
factures in the year undcr review amounted 
to Rs 1915 lakhs as against Rs .) 25 lakhs 
m the preceding vear and Rs vo) 49 lakhs in 
1929 30) =Efhus there was a decline of 24 per 
cent as compared with 1930 381 and 68 per cent 
as compared with 1929 30) Imports of cotton 
twist and yarn amounted to 31 6 mulhon Ibs 
valued at Rs 2 99 lakhs 14 agamst 29 1 million 
Ibs valued at Rs 3.08 lakhs m the preceding 
year and 43 9 million Ibs witha declared value 
of Rs 600 lakhs m 1929 30 the dechne in 
value as comparcd with the precedin,, year was 
therefore 3 per cent and 50 percent as comparcd 
with 1929 30 Imports ot piecegoods im the 
year under review weit 776 million yards valucd 
at Rs 14 67 lakhs as compared with 890 million 
yards valuc at Ks 20 05 Jahhs in 1930 31 and 
1 919 mullion yards valued at Rs 50 25 lakhs in 
1929 30) = The decrease m yardaze as compared 
with the preceding ycar was therefore 13 
per cent but as compared with 1929 30 it 
was 60 per cunt These figures show that the 
further decline in the year under review was of 
smaller dimensions than the huge fall of the 
preceding year 1930 31 Naturally this wis 
to be expected as the figures of the precedim, 
year showea the first large effects of such 
abnormal causes as the reduced purchasing 
powcr of the consumers and the boycott As 
compared with 1929 30 the last fairly normal 
year the fallis seen to be of enormous magnitude 
both in quantity and value 


The causes which were given in the previous 
issue of this Review of lrade to explam the 
enormous fall tn the imports of cotton manufac 
tures in 1930 31 as compared with the preceding 
year continued in operation m the year under 
review In the main they are (a) the lowered 
purchasing power of thc consumer in India 
and (6) the political situation in the country 
Added to these also there wert considerable 
inci eases in the import tariff on cotton manufac 
tures in the Budget of 1931 and in the emergency 
Budget of September 1931 and further the 








— —_— 








effcct ot the increased imternal production im 
Indian mills must not bc forgotten It 1 
dificult however by analysis to apportion th 
separate effect of each of these factors Ther 
Ib NO point m comparing the figures of 1931 
with those of 1930 31 as the latter was also a 
abnormal year which suffered from the cau ¢ 
mentioned above Inorder therefore to gaup 
the tull cfiect of these causcs in 1980 31 ant 
1931 32 a comparison may be made of tl 
import figures of the year under review wit! 
those of 1929 30 which was the most recut 
comparativcly normal year 2e¢ the year | 
Which both the lowered purchasing power aid 
the boycott were absent Throughout t! 
followin, parigraphs therefore where _ the 
(ffccts arc discussed the year 1929 30 will | 
used for purposes of comparison If the pr 
centa,c decline m the case of cotton piece goc | 
iuiports m the year under review db agai 6 
1929 80 1» compared with the percentage deci 
iu thc case of other articles mm general the 
coniparison will give some idea of the effe t 
of the boycott inthe c1se of cotton plreceg¢ od 
imports Liscwherc it has becn seen that 
the total dcclme in the value of imports of 1! 
commoditics into India in 1931 32 as compared 
with 1929 30 amounted to Rs 114 43 lakbs ! 
47 5 per cent whereas the decline in the as 
of cotton manufactures for the same peu d 
amounted to Rs 40 33 lakhs or 68 per cal 
In comparison with these figures the decline! 
value under machmery was 40 per cent unde! 
sugar 61 per cent under metals 59 per cent 
under hardware imcluding cutlery and 
instruments 42 per cent under vehicles 58 p! 
cent and under chemical and drugs, etc 1 
per cent Taking the effects of other cau 
on the varlous classes was of the same orde 
of magnitude it will thus be seen that tté 
maynitude of the decline in value of impctts 
of cotton manufactures was greater than thal 
in the case of other articles Actually in tbe 
case of sugar the increase in the mmport tar! 
was much heavier than for cotton manufacture 
while vehicles cluding motor cars are Just’ 
articles and are more sensitive to trade depress! 


Cotton Imports. 


It may be surmised therefore that the boycott 
which was aimed most directl, at imported 
cotton piecegoods was responsible to some 
considerable entent for the reduction of »mports 
under the head of cotton manufactures On 
the other hand however there can be no doubt 
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whatever that a large part of the decline was 
due to the reduced purchasing power of the 
consumer in India and a part was probably due 
to the enhanced customs duties levied on this 
class of goods in 1931 


The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures Imported during the past five years 
and the pre war year 191 3 14 1s set forth below — 






































1913 14 | | | 
—— (ple war | 1927 28 | 1928 29} 192930! 193031; 1931 32 
eee year) i as ee 
Rs Rs Rs i 
ee (lakhs) | (lakhs) | (lakhs) dare) (lakhs) 
Twist and yarn £16] 670 b 29 | 416) 671) 29] 6 00 600] 3081 2.99 3 08 308 | 299 
Piecegoods— 
Grey (unbleached) 25 45 21 25 2019 20 93 6 87 3 92 
White (bleached) 14 29 15 42 5 33 13-27 | 6 20 5 33 
Coloured printed or dyed 17 86 17 52 17 35 1515 6 82 5 05 
tents of all descriptions 54 O4 Q4 O0) 16 37 
Total Piecegoods BS 1d | 55131 5381 ee | ee Re eT ee AO 2) | 20 05 P1467 
Hosiery 1 20 138 1 45 1 44 88 48 
Handkerchiefs and shawls 89 17 16 17 5 2 
Thread 39 77 a1 81 60 54 
Other sorts 152 92 82 82 59 45 
Grand Total 66 30 65 16 63 a4 i 59 49° 25 25 1915 


Cotton Twist and yarn (Rs 2,99 lakhs) :— 
I'he imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted 
to 31.6 milhon lbs in quantity and Ry 2,99 
likhs in valuc m 1931 32 as compared with 
~9 milion Ibs and Rs 3,08 lakhs in 1930 31 
ind 43 9 milhon Ibs and Rs 6 00 lakhs in 
1929 30) ‘Lhe quantity of yarn imported im 
the ycar under review mereased by nearly 
~ Millon Ibs as compared with the previous 
\.ar thouzh there was a decline in value of 
hs Slakhs As compared with 1929 30 however 
there way a decrease of 12 3 milhon lbs or 27 
ptcent the dechne in value benz over Rs 3 
cores or 50 per cent {he averase declared 
Value per lb of yarn imported during the year 
Was Rs 0152 48 compared with Rs 10 11 
in 1930 31 and Rs 1510 m 1929 30) Of the 
{ tal imports 11 9 milion Ibs came from the 
(mited Kingdom 13 2 milhon Ibs from China 
ud 6 2 milhon from Japan Imports from 
these Countries in 1929 30 were 20—1 mulhon 
lbs 106 millon Ibs and 10 muilhon Ibs 
respectively The imports from the Umited 

ingdom decreased by a little over 8 millon 
lbs ag compared with 1929 30 though they 


showed an increase of about 14 million lbs 
Imports from. 


‘8 compared with 19380 31 
pan showed a decline of about 4} millon 


lbs ag compared with 1929 30 and half a million 


lbs ag compared with 1930 31,whereas imports 
tom China showed an increase of 2 7 millon: 


lbs as compared with 1929 30 and 1 5 milhon 
Ibs as compared with 1930 31 ‘The year 
theretore still showed a considerable decline 
in the imports from the Uiited kingdom as 
compared with 1929 30 although it showed a 
slitht mercise over 19.0 31 There was a 
slight decrease in the casc of Japan also but 
as mulls in China are largely owned by Japanese 
interests the reduction in the case of Japan 1s 
of less importance to her as China has increased 
her «xports by about 2$ million lbs compared 
with 1929 30) Other sources of imports of 
yirn mto Indi. mcluded Italy (142 000 ibs ) 
and Switzerland (51 000 Ibs) Imports from 
other countries amounted to 47 000 Ibs 


Cotton piecegoods (Rs 14,67 lakhs .)~-The 
imports of cotton piecegoods  imeluding 
fents decreased from 1919 mrlhon yards in 
1929 30 to 776 million yards in 1931 32 a dechne 
of over 1100 mullion yards or’ 60 per cent 
As compared with 1930 31 the dechne was 
only about 100 millon yards or 13 per cent 
The decrease in value was from Rs 50 crores 
m 1929 380 to Rs 20 crores in 1930 31 and 
Rs 14 7 crores in 1931 32 thus showmg a 
drop of Rs 5 4 crores or 27 percent from the 
previous year and a drop of Rs 35 6 crores 
or 71 per cent from 1929 30 Compared with 
the pre war year 1913 14, the imports of 1931 82 
were less by 2,422 milhon yards The figures 
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for the three important classes of cotton piece 
goods from 1913 14 onwards are given in the 
following table — 





Grey ; ee 

— unblea printe 

( ched) {(Dleached)| Fy veg 

Year Million | Millon | Million 
yards yards yards 
1913 14 1 534 2 793 3 831 8 
1914 15 1 320 2 O04 2 494 8 
1915 16 1148 2 611 4 358 7 
1916 17 847 0 v8) 8 44 9 
1917 18 625 5 502 3 395 6 
1918 19 583 4 286 6 227 3 
1919 20 533 3 322 0 208 3 
1920 21 580 2 421 8 489 3 
1921 22 635 6 306 2 138 3 
1922 23 931 0 402 5 243 8 
1928 24 704 0 415 3 347 5 
1924 25 845 5 548 J 407 0 
1925 26 709 1 460 1 365 8 
1926 27 748 4 571 0 447 4 
1927 28 875 9 5ob6 5 504 8 
1928 29 838 6 554 1 506 9 
1929 30 925 5 473 6 483 5 
1930 31 365 0 271 6 245 7 
1931 32 249 4 279 7 223 2 


It appears from the above table that in the 
year under review imports of grey goods declined 
still further from the last years low figure and 
amounted to 249 million yards only as compared 
with 365 million yards in the preceding year 
and 925 million vards in 1929 30 ‘Lhis 1s the' 
lowest figure on record for the last 30 years 
This decrease was shared both by plam grey 
goods and bordered grey goods the dechme in 
the former bemg somewhat Iess than in the 
latter The imports of plain grey goods amount 
ed to 166 million yards in 1931 32 as compared 
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with 194 millicu yards in 1930 31 and 423 million 
yards in 1929 30 thus showing a decline of 
28 million yards as compared with the preceding, 
year and 257 million yards as compared with 
1929 30 Imports of bordered grey goods fell 
to 83 million yards as compared with 171 milhon 
yards in the previous year and 502 million yard 

in 1929 30 showme a decline of 88 million 
yards as compared with 1930 31 and 419 mulhion 
yards as compared with 1929 30 Imports of 
white goods increased by nearly 8 milhon yards 
in the year under review a8 compared with th 

preceding ycar but as compared with 1929 3( 
the imports showed a decline of 194 milhon 
yards or 41 per cent Coloured goods fell t 

223 millon yards in 1931 32 a3 compared with 
246 million yards in 1930 31 and 483 mulhior 
yards in 1929 30 thus showing 2 decline of 54 
per cent as compared with 192930 As fir 
as values are concerned the imports of grey 
goods showed a further decline of nearly Rs 3 
crores as compared with the preceding year and 
amounted to shghtly under Rs 4 crores as 
compared with Rs 7 crores m the previous 
year and Rs 21 crores in 1929 30 The value 
of white goods declined by nearly a crore a 
compared withthe previous year though there 
Wis an increase in the quantity imported A 

against 1929 30 the fall in value amount | 
to nearly Rs 8 crores Imports of colour | 
goods declined in value by nearly Rs 14 crores 4 
compared with the preceding year and by Rs 1 
crorcs as compared with 1929 30 The declared 
value of grey goods declned from 3 as 7 pn 
1929 30 and 3as 11930 31to2as 6 p n1931 8 

The decline m the case of whitc goods was 
from4as 6p 1n1929 30and3as 8p 81n19380 31 
to 3.as 1 p in 1931 32 whercas the declared 
value of coloured goods fell from vas m 1929 3 
and 4as 5 p in 1930 31 to3as 8p m1931 3 

The following table shows the declared value 
per yard of the three kinds of goods for a number 
of years — 


























Cotton piecegoods 13 14 | 23 24 | 24 25 | 25 26 | 26 27 | 27 28| 28 29) 29 C| 30 31] 31 3. 
be ola op. ae de he. Gedne ale aie A] 
Grey (unbleached) 2 8)5 3/5 5/411) 4 2311/3310! 38 7/18 ‘0 2 | 
White (bleached) 211/6 0;511/5 6; 4111/4 5/4 5/4 6/8 8/3 1 
Coloured prmtedordvyed| 3 5/8 21710161116 2 5 7!5 6!5 O'4 4512 8 
The imports of coloured printed and dyed goods from 1925 26 arc set forth below — 
1925 26 1926 27 1927 28 1928 29 1929 30 1930 31 1931 3 
Min | Rs | Min | Rs |Min | Rs |Min!| Rs | Min] Rs | Min| Rs | Minj Ks 
yds | (lks )| yds | (ks )} yds | (Iks )j yds | (Iks )) yds | (Ike )| yds | (ks )| yds | (lls) 
ae 166 9; 655/176 8 613/235 3/ 753244 4) 741/199 9 577,100 5) 261104 9 208 
rin 
goods 
Total 106 8| 4,88/157 0) 6,17;158 3} 561/155 6) 5621151 0) 492) 93 11 269) 98 0} -%9 
dyed goods 
seb 92 1) 449/113 6} 4,92)111 2) 4,381106 9} 432/132 5) 447) 48 11 159/25 4) 68 
en 
coloured 
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Imports in the year under revicw in all the 
three lines declined as compared with the 
jrceding year but the decline was almost 
negligible in the case of printed and dyed goods 
As compared with 1929 30 the decline was of 

uirse of considerable dimensions Under 
printed goods the quantity importcd was 105 
mulion yards as comparcd with 106 mulkon 
¥ird31n 1930 31 and 200 million yards in 1929 30 
Imports of dyed goods amounted to 93 millon 
yrds which was almost the same figure a5 in 
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1930 31 but the decline in value was from 
Rs 269 lakhs to Rs 2,29lakhs As compared 
with 1929 30 however the decline in quantity 
and value was 58 million yards and Rs 2 63 
lakhs respectively Imports of woven coloured 
goods fell to 25 million yards as compared 
with 46 million yards mn 1930 31 and 132 milhon 
yards in 1929 30) )=6- The - detailed figures relating 
to the mported pieccgoods are given below in 
millions of yards — 





1913 14 
Grey (unblcached) (prc war | 1929 30 1930 31 1931 32 

ycar) 
Dhutis saris und sec irves 806 1 501 1 171 0 83 6 
Jaconets madaipollims mulls etc 150 4 53 0 19 3 23 7 
long loth and shirtings 545 4 340 1 166 3 133 8 
Sh etings 2 14 7 4] 3 7 
Drills and jcans 21 3 13 4 24 29 
Other sorts 10 8 3 2 1 9 17 
Total 1534 2 925 5 365 0 249 4 

1913 14 
White (bleached) (pre war | 1929 30 1930 31 1931 32 

Ve ir) 
Dhutis sas and scarvcs | 104 3 45 5 15 4 19 
Ji onets midapollims mulls cte 307 9 219 7 135 2 155 2 
Jon, doth and shirtings 115 3 104 1 71 9 79 8 
\ainsooks 204 7 53 1 25 9 21 5 
Drills and je ns 5 7 6 6 38 4 ] 
(licks spots and strip cs 1b 1 12 0 37 38 
1 walls 8 3 16 8 77 3 7 
Othcr sorts 31 0 lo 8 8 0 97 
Jot al 7)3 3 | 473 6 271 6 279 7 

1913 14 
Coloured printcd o1 dyed (ple Wil 1929 30 1930 31 1931 32 

yCaP) 
Dhutis suis und scarves 115 2 33 0 19 1 8 7 
Cumbrics ete 113 6 43 5 20 5 19 7 
Shirtings 152 6 105 6 54 7 62 9 
Fiints and chints 209 7 61 3 33 7 23 0 
Drills and jeans 30 0 86 6 33 3 32 9 
Ch chs, spots and stripes 19 7 26 2 12 5 5 1 
ane 31 4 36 6 16 0 17 8 
hei sorts 159 6 90 7 55 9 53 1 
Total 831 8 483 5 245 7 223 2 


Under greys the decreases noticed last year 
: tre further mereased in the year under review 
ie under dhutis went down from 171 
o ion yards to 83 6 million yards or a fall of 
He mullion yards Compared with 1929 30 
ie meant a fallof 417 million yards Similarly 

Br longcloth and shirtings there was a decrease 
ian au 33 millon yards as compared with the 
: ithe as year, or 206 million yards as Compared 

29 30, Jaconets, on the other hand 

owed a slight increase on the preceding years 


the increase amounting to about 4 million yards 
Compared with 1929 30 imports of jaconets 
showcd a dechine of 29 million yards Under white 
goods most of the items showed small increases 
on the preceding year, while against the figure 
of 1929 30 there were considerable decreases 
Imports of jaconets showed an increase of 20 
mulion yards on 19380 31, but compared with 
1929 30 there was a fall of 65 mulhon yards 
Imports under longcloth and shirtings amounted 
to nearly 80 million yards as against 72 million 
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yards in the previous year but as compared 
with 1929 30 there was a decline of 24 milhon 
yards On the other hand dhutis sarees and 
scarves as well as naimsook showed declines of 
13 million yards and 4 million yards compared 
with the preceding year Compared with 
1929 30, there was, of course a considerably, 
larger gap in the imports” In coloured goods 
most of the articles except shirtings and twills 
showed declines when placed against the figures 
of the preceding vear and as compared with 
1929 30 the declines were much greatcr Imports 
under shirtings increased from 55 million yards 
to 63 million yards though compared with 
1929 30, the imports showed a fall of 42 mulhon 


Ptecegoods, 


yards Under twills the increase was from 
16 million yards to 18 million yards, though 
the latter figure was nearly half of what was 
imported in 192930 Imports under dhutis 
prints and chintz showed decreases of 10 mithon 
yards and 11 million yards respectively whereas 
imports under cambrics and drills and jeans 
were almost or the same magnitude as in the 
preceding year 

The percentage shares in 1913 14 and in the 
past five years of the United Kingdom and 
Japan thc two principal competitors for the 
Indian piecegoods import trade im each of thc 
three important classes of precegoods are set 
forth bellow — 


Percentage shares of the Umted Kingdom and Japan 1n the imports of cotton piecegoods 











1913 14 | 1927 28 | 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1980-31 | 1931-32 
| g Ss § g q 5 : 
io) co) co) Oo ° (o) 
uo) ge ‘.; oS yo) — 
—_—— op eo ier) io!) Le’ io) 
a S| = =| q =| 
i M4 i bd bd bd 
? ue) es) so] uo) ae] 
S/e/2}e/2}a]/8)2e)8] ele] 4 
ino a) S q | =| 
eg Ue = a eras aa a =a aS = 
ee ee 
Cotton precegoods— | 
Grey 08 8 5} 74 4] 24 5] 69 4| 28 8] 56 2] 42 5] 9 21 59 8} 23 9] 74° 
White 08 5 47] 1 0] 94 8] 1 0} 92 1] 2 9] 84 6] 10 3} 74 O} 214 
Coloured roe 2} 69 8 20 4 bb 2] 21 7] 57 6 81 9 60 0) 30 2) 49 4) 42 4 





As in the previous year the share of Tapan 
in the imports of grey goods increased whereas 
the share of the United Kingdom decreased 
correspondingly The share of Japan in grey 
goods has been increasing rapidly since 1928 29 
When it was only 29 per cent In 1929 30 
it went up to 42 5 percent In 1930 31 1t had 
risen to 60 per cent and in the year under review 
it reached the striking figure of over 74 per cent 
This mcrease in the Japanese share 16 largely 
due to the attractively low prices at which the 
Japanese have offered thar goods On the 
other hand the share of the United kingdom has 
been consistently diminishing in the last five 
or six years but particularly in the last four 
years In 1925 26 the share of the United 
Kingdom under grey goods was 79 per cent 
By 1928 29 it had fallen to 69 per cent In 
1929 30 1t dropped to 56 per cent but the fall 
in 1980 31 and in 1931 32 was of much greater 
magnitude than in the precedig years, the 
shares in those years being only 39 per cent 


and 24 percent respectively As regards white 
goods Japan has been making consideratle 
proziess in the last three years In 1929 30 
Japan s share in white goods was under 3 pel 
cent In 1930 31 1t had risen to over 10 per 
cent and in the year under review it had more 
than doubled itself and was over 21 per cent 
On the other hand the share of the Unitel 
Kingdom dechned from 92 per cent im 1929 30 
to 74 per cent in 193132 In coloured 
goods also Japan 1s fast capturing the 
Indian market from the United Kingdom 
lhe share ot the United kingdom dropped [¢ 
49 per cent in 1931 32 as compared with 60 
per cent in the preceding year and nearly v8 
per cent in 192930 Japans share on the 
othe: hand was 42 per cent in the year und I 
review as compared with 30 per cent im the 
previous year and 32 per cent in 1929 30 
The percentage shares of the principa) sourcts 
in the total imports of piecegoods into India 
are shown below — 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of precegoods imported 
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United Kingdom 97 1) 91 2] 88 8| 88 5] 82 3) 82 O} 78 21 75 21 65 0] 58 8 | 49 0 
Japan 3} 6 8 8 2| 8 5] 13 9} 13 6 16 4] 18 4| 203 | 361 |] 43 9 
United States 3 5 5 5) 10 9 14) 15) 17) Lol 2? 
Netherlands 8 8 7 6 11 ii} to! 10 iif] 16 J 
Other countries, 15 77 18 19 17) 24 80) 39) 29] 26] 34 

Total 100} 100} 100} 100} 100) 100) 100) 100} 100] 100 100 
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The outstanding feature of the table, is the 
definite and continuous trend in opposite direc- 
tions of the percentage figures of the United 
Kingdom and of Japan during the past nine 
years. Japan increased her share from 36.1 
per cent. in 1930-31 to 43.8 per cent . in 1931-32 
The share of the United Kingdom on the other 
hand further declmed from 58.8 per cent 
to 49.4 per cent. Thus, the share of the United 
Kingdom was reduced from 97 per cent. in 
1913-14 to almost one half of that in 1931-32 
whereas Japan from a position of no importance 
whatever increased her share enormously and 
is now responsible for only a little less than 
half the total quantity of piecegoods imported 
into India. 

Of the total quantity of piecegoods imported, 
29 per cent. was received in Bengal in the year 
under review as compared with 39 per cent. 
in the previous year. The share of Bombay 
was 22 per cent.: those of Sind and Madras 
which amounted to 20 and 9 per cent. in 1930-31 
stood at 28 and 8 per cent. respectively 
in the year under review. Similarly, there was 
an increase in the share of Burma to 13 per 
cent, in the year under review as compared 
with 12 per cent, in the preceding year. 

Artificial silk (Rs. 3,44 lakhs).—The trade 
under this head increased considerably in 
quantity as compared with either the preceding 
year or even with 1929-30, but the value of the 
trade, though more than in 1930-31, was less 
than that in 1929-30. This of course, was due 
to the great fall in the average declared value of 
plecegoods which amounted to 4 as. 9 p. per 
yard in 1931-32 as compared with 6 as. 7 p per 
yard in the preceding year and 8 as, 11 p. per 
yard in 1929-30. Imports of artificial silk yarn 
in the year under review amounted to nearly 
8 million Ibs. valued at Rs. 82 lakhs as compared 
with 7.1 million lbs. valued at Rs, 81 lakhs in 
the preceding year and 7.4 million Ibs. valued 
at Rs 99 lakhs in 1929-30. The share of the 
United Kingdom fell to a little under a million 
lb, as compared with just over a million lbs. 
last year and 1.4 million lbs. in 1929-30, Imports 
from Italy went down from 4.5 million lbs. to 
3.9 million lbs. whereas imports from the 
Netherlands went up from three-fourths of a 
million to a little over a million lbs. Of the 
total quantity imported Italy contributed 49 
per cent. the United Kingdom 12 per cent. and 
the Netherlands 13 per cent. The share of 
France rose considerably from 121,000 Ibs. to 
#27,000 Ibs. 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial 
silk the outstanding feature as in the previous 
year was the enormous growth of the imports 
from Japan under this head. The total imports 
of these piecegoods in the year under review 
were 84.6 million yards valued at Rs. 2,52 lakhs 
as against 51.5 million yards valued at Rs, 2,12 
lakhs in the previous year and 56.6 million yards 
Valued at Rs. 3,15 lakhs in 1929-30. The share 
of Japan in the total imports of 84.6 million 
vards was 74.5 million yards or 88 per cent. 
Japan’s share in the previous year was only 
38.2 million yards and in 1929-30 it was 25 
million yards. Thus Japan has trebled her 
inports in two years. 

As has been remarked in the paragraphs 
about cotton piecegoods, Japan was exporting 
to India pure artificial silk cloth in bright colours 
and attractive designs and at prices as low as 
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4annas to 5as, per yard. Atsuchrates artificial 
silk piecegoods were replacing the better type of 
printed and dyed cotton goods. It may be 
interesting to note that the declared value per 
yard of Japanese piecegoods of cotton and 
artificial silk mixed was 4 as. 6 p. in the year 
under review as compared with 6 as. 4 p. in the 
preceding year and 8 as. 11 p. in 1929-30. As 
against this the declared value of the Italian 
imports under the same head was 4 as, 11 p. in 
1931-32, 5 a3. 8 p. in the preceding year and 
7 as. 2 p. in 1929-30. similarly, the declared 
value of the imports from the United Kingdom 
was 9 a3, 4 p. in the year under review as com- 
pared with 8 as. 6 p. in 1930-31 and 9 as. 2 p. 
in 1929-30. Asa result of these low and attrac- 
tive prices of imports from Japan the other 
countries were morte or lers ousted from the 
market. The share of Italy declined a little 
further from 5.6 million yards in 1930-31 to 
5.2 million yards, whereas in 1929-30 Italy’s 
Share was 11.5 million yards. Simitarly, the 
share of the United Kingdom declined from 7.2 
million yards in 1929-30 to 2.4 million yards in 
1930-31 and to 1.6 million yards in 1931-32, 
The share of Switzerland also declined to a little 
under 2 million yards as compared with 3.2 
million yards in the previous year and 6.8 
milion yards in 1929-30. The shares of other 
countries also declined considerably. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (Rs. 2,74 
lakhs) — The imports of raw silk declined from 1.9 
million lbs valued at Rs. 88 lakhs in 1930-31 to 
1.6 million lbs. valued at Rs. 62 lakhs in 1931-32. 
The predominant supplier of raw silk, as 
usual, was China, including Hongkong, which 
supphed 1.5 million lbs. that is, almost the 
whole of the imports into India. Tmports from 
Japan, the only other source worth mentioning 
increased from 17,000 lbs. in 1930-31 to a little 
under 34,000 Ibs. in 1931-32. The imports of 
silk yarns, noils and warps increased from 1.4 
million lbs. in 1930-31 to 1.7 million Ibs., but 
there was a slight decline in value from Rs, 52 
lakhs to Rs. 51 lakhs, Imports in 1929-30 were 
a little under 2 million lbs. valued at Rs. 72 
lakhs, This year Italy was the largest supplier 
accounting for 622,000 Ibs. valued at Rs. 19 
lakhs as compared with 432,000 Ibs. valued at 
Rs. 16 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports 
from China declined from 396,000 lbs. valued 
at Rs. 13 lakhs to 343,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 9} 
lakhs. Theshare of Switzerland went up from 
129.000 Ibs. valued at Rs. 5% lakhs in 1930-31 
to 289,000 Ibs. valued at Rs. 10? lakhs in 
1931-32. The share of Japan went down from 
238,000 Ibs. to 116,000 Ibs. 

Imports of silk piecegoods increased in 
quantity from 16.7 million yards in 1930-31 to 
19.9 million yards in 1931-32 but compared 
with 1929-30 the imports were still down by 
3 million yards. The value of the imports in 
the year under review was almost the same as 
in the preceding year, but compared with 
1929-30 there was a fall of Rs. 96 lakhs. As 
usual, the bulk of the supplies came from China 
and Japan which together sent 19.6 million 
yards or nearly the whole of the imports. 
China’s share was slightly reduced, being 7.8 
million yards as compared with 8.4 million yards 
in the preceding year. Japan’s share in the 
year under review increased considerably on the 
figures of the preceding year and amounted to 
11.7 million yards as against 7.8 million yatds 
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m 1930-31. Her share in 1929-80 was 13. 
million yards. 
Wool, raw and manufactured (Rs. 1,62 


lakhs).—There was a decrease of Rs. 69 lakhs 
in the value of imports under this head as com. 
pared with the preceding year and of Rs, 2,6 
lakhs as compared with 1929-30. The decreas 
in the year under review as compared with thi 
preceding year was wholly confined to woolle: 
manufactures. Imports of raw wool increagsec 
from 3.1 million lbs. valuedat Rs. 18} lakhs i: 
1930-31 to 6.7 million lbs. valued at Rs. 3: 
lakhs in 1931-32, The imports in 1929-3( 
were also 6.7 million Ibs., but the value wa: 
Rs. 51% lakhs. Australia and Persia were thi 
two important sources of supply. Australi: 
sent 2.9 million lbs. valued at Rs, 15 lakhs i 
1931-32, as compared with 1.6 million lbs 
valued at Rs. 10 lakhs inthe preceding yea 
and 2.4 million lbs. valued at Rs. 22 lakhs in 
1929-30. Theshare of Persia was a little unde: 
2 million Ibs, valued at about Rs. 5 lakhs as 
compared with .9 million Ibs. valued at Rs. 3 
lakhs in 1930-31 and 2.4 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 9 lakhs in 1929-30. The United Kingdom 
sent just under a million lbs. valued at Rs. 8% 
lakhs as compared with .4 million lbs. valued ai 
Rs, 5 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports o; 
worsted yarns for weaving were almost the sam: 
a3 in the preceding year, amounting to 568,000 
Ibs. as compared with 569,000 Ibs, in 1930-31. 
The value, however, declined from Rs, 11 lakhs 
to Rs. 9 lakhs. Imports of knitting wool went 
up from 538,000 Ibs. m 1930-31 to 739,000 lbs 
in 1931-32, though the value showed a slight 
declined from Rs, 14.3 lakhs to Rs. 14.1 lakhs, 

Imports of woollen piecegoods in 1931-3: 
decline by over 2 million yards as compared 
with the preceding year and by nearly 7 million 
yards as compared with 1929-30. Imports in 
the year under review amounted to 5.5 million 
yards as compared with 7.7 milhion yards in the 
preceding year and 12.6 million yards and 16 
million yards in 1929-30 and 1928-29 respectively. 
The decline in value was even greater. In 
1928-29 the value of imports was Rs, 2,84 lakhs. 
In the following year it had fallen to Rs. 2,33 
lakhs, In 1930-31 it reached a comparatively 
low figure of Rs, 120 lakhs, whereas in the year 
under review it had shrunk to Rs. 69 lakhs. 
Thus while imports had shrunk in quantity to 
nearly one-third of what they were three years 
ago the value had declined to nearly one-fourth. 
Imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 
1.3 million yards valued at a little under Rs. 25 
lakhs in the year under review as compared with 
2 million yards valued at Rs. 48 lakhs in the 
pen year 3.7 million yards valued at 

s. 91 lakhs in 1929-30. Imports from Italy 
also declined from 2 million yards valued at 
Rs. 25 lakhs in 1930-31 to 1.4 million yards 
valued at Rs. 15 lakhs in 1931-32. Imports 
from France were about the same as last year, a 
little over 2 million yards, but the decline in 
value was from Rs, 24 lakhs to Rs. 16 lakhs. 
The shares of Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Japan went down in the year under 
review as compared with the preceding year. 
The average declared value per yard of the 
French supplies was 12 as. 8 p. of those from 
United Kingdom Rs, 1-14-3 and from Italy 


Rs, 1-1-6. 
ls end manufactures 


Meta thereof (Rs. 
9,77 lakhs).—The imports of metals and manu-: 


Other Materials. 


factures thereof declined by 251,000 tons or 
38 per cent. in quantity from 669,000 tons in 
1930-31 to 418,000 tons in 1931-32 and by Rs. 6 
crores or 39 per cent. in value from Rs. 16 crores 
to Rs. 10 crores. Iron and stcel represented 
Rs. 64 crores of this total as compared with 
Ks. 11 crores in 1930-31 and receded to the fifth 
place in order of importance among India’s 
imports, the first four being cotton manu- 
factures, machinery and millwork, mineral oils 
and raw cotton. If such items as machinery 
and millwork, hardware, cutlery, implements 
and instruments and vehicles are grouped with 
metals and manufactures thereof under one 
head, the total value would aggregate Rs. 324 
crores, while the value of yarn and textile fabrics 
which had, prior to 1930-31, formed the most 
important group among India’s imports, 
amounted to Rs. 27 crores in the year under 
review. In the preceding year the metals 
group accounted for Rs. 47 crores, while the 
textile head totalled Rs. 33% crores. 


Iron and_ steel (Rs. 6,32 Jakhs).—The 
world’s production ot both pig iron and stcel, 
estimated at 56 million and 70 million tons 
respectively in 1931, was the lowest recorded 
sinee 1922 and showed a fall of 29 per ecnt in 
the case of pig iron and of 25 per cent. ip the 
case of stecl as compared with the preceeding 
year. The depression in the iron and steccl 
industry was universal, but the degrec to which 
the different producing countries were affected, 
varied somewhat. In the case of the United 
Kingdom, pig iron production fell by 40 per 
cent. from 6.2 million tons in 1930 to 3 7 
million tons in 1931 and, leaving out of account 
1921 and 1926—the years of prolonged industrial 
dispute, was the lowest since the fifties of the last 
century, while steel output declined by 29 per 
cent. from 7.3 million tons to 5.2 million tons, 
the lowest since the beginning of the present 
century, excepting again the two years referred 
to above. There were also similar decreases in 
oroduction in the United States of America and 
xermany, while France, Belgium and Luxem- 
jurg showed much smaller declines compar d 
with 1930. Moreover, unlike the United 
Kingdom, all the Continental countries succeeded 
n maintaining a comparatively high rate of 
‘xports by reducing their prices to a low level, 
yut the suspension of the gold standard by 
Great Britain in September 1931 brought about 
change. 


In India the imports of all classes of iron and 
iteel, including pig iron and old iron or steel, in 
[931-32 were lower than in any year since the 
lose of the War and amounted to 371,000 tons 
8 compared with 614,000 tons in the preceding 
rear, representing a fall of 40 percent. Of these 
iver 206,000 tons were imported during the first 
ialf of the year, to which the United Kingdom 
ontributed 81,000 tons or 39 per cent. and th: 
Jontinental countries 59 percent. Inthe second 
ialf of the year the imports were very much 
‘educed and amounted to 165,000 tons, but the 
hare of the United Kingdom improved to 51 
er cent. while there was a corresponding decline 

the share of the Continental countries. 


Other metals (Rs. 3,44 Jakhs).—Imports of 
metals, other than iron and steel, declined from 
“5,000 tons valued at Bs. 5,03 lakhs in 1930-31 

47,000 tons valued at Rs. 8,44 lakhs in 1931-32, 


Imports. 


there being a decrease under each description 
of non ferrous metals with the exception of 
quicksilver, 1 comparatively unimportant item 
in this group 


Machinery and millwork (Rs 11,57 lakhs) — 
—Imports of michinery and millwork which 
are recorded in value only declined by 24 per 
cent from Rs 15 13 lakhs in 1930 31 to Rs 11 57 
lakhs in 1931 32 Allowimg for the change in 
prices the decline was not so great as the figures 
seem to suggcst There are however some 
branches of the trade mostly cotton and sugor 
michinery which showed a distinct advance 
there by indicating an cxprnsion of activity in 
these selectcd industrics 

[here was a noticeable decrease under prime 
movers the imports of which fell from Rs 2 74 
Iikhs in 1930 31 to Rs 1 56 lakhs in 1931 32 
Ite loss under this head was chiefly due to 
amiller importaitions of raulwiy locomotive 
cn,ines and oil engines of the industrial type 
which were valued at Rs 68 lakhs and Rs 42 
Iukhs as compired with Rs 1 30 lakhs and Rs 6) 
lnkhs respectively in 133031 Despitc on 
inere1se in th demand for gcneriting plaints 
inl other elcctrical ¢quipments requir d largely 
i connection with the hydro electric schemes of 
the Punjab which were 1n progmss imports of 

1 ctrical machinery receded from Rs 2 39 lakhs 

to Rs 216lakhs Imports of textile michincry 
1 lined in value from Rs 2 83 lakhs to Rs 2 48 
lukhs As 1 result of the world cconomic cond! 
tion 1nd of the bin on the extension of jute mills 
im) sed by the Calcutta Jute Mills Assocition 
th ro was a lack of dcmand for jutc machinry 
imports of which fell steadily from Rs 1 44 
lakhs in 1929 30 to Rs 81 likhs in 1930 31 ind 
turther to Rs 32 Iakhs in 1931 32 Cotton 
michinery however showed an tmprovim nt 
tri cs were low for the grvater part of the ycar 
iid some Indian cotton mulls particularly in 
]ombay took this opportunity to carry out 
Ss h mes which had been in abeyance for sevcral 
y ars Jmports of cotton machin ry rose from 
Rs 1 78 lakhs to Rs 1 93 lakhs 

[hcre was 1 marked improvement in the 
unports of sugar machmery which were valued 
if Rs 30 Ivkhs in 1931 32 as compared with 
Ks 14 lakhs in the preceding year ‘Lhe Indian 
suiar industry w1s the subject of an enquiry by 
th Indian Tariff Board and the expection that a 

hinge in Government policy was imminent led 
{)4n enormous importation of sugar machinery 
Yn factories im India Imports of other classes 

f machinery showed noticcable decreases 


Motor vehicles (Rs 2,89 Jakhs)—As a 


consequence of the general business depression 
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the demand for motor cars weakened greatly, 
and the imports during 1931 32 were with the 
exception of 1921 22 and 1922 23 the lowest 
recorded in any year during the post war period 
The total mmports of motor cars in 193k 32 
numbered 7 220 valued at Rs 1 48 lakhs as 
compared with 12 601 valued at Rs 2,58 lakhs 
in 1930 31 The year falls into two distinct 
periods—one before and the other after, the 
suspension of the gold standard The frst 
period which practically covers the first half of 
the year was one of shrinking trade and 
increasing competition resultmg in a steady 
declme in the participation of the Umited 
kingdom m the trade to an unprecedentedly 
low level The second half though in no way 
better in respect of the total offtake was clearly 
defined by a marked improvement of the British 
proportion to the total importation which was 
brought about by the suspension of the gold 
standard and the linking of the rupee to the 
pound sterling Of the total imports numbering 
4 245 in the first half of the year only 17 per 
cent or 717 cars came from the United hingdom 
und 71 percent or 3 019 from the Umited States 
of Americ1 ind Canada while in the second half 
out of a total of 2975 cars the United Kingdom 
supplied 1 461 or 49 per cent and the United 
States of America and Canida together 1 025 or 
34 per cent Takimg the year as a whole the 
proportion of Dritish cours to the total trade 
rdvinccd from 23 pcr cent m 1930 31 to 30 
per cent m 1931 32 although the number of 
such cars imported fell from 2 885 valued at 
Rs 71 lakhs to 2178 valucd at Rs 504 lakhs 
The number of cars imported from the Unitcd 
States of America declined from » 098 valued 
at Rs 1 00 lakhs to 3 368 valued at Rs 60 lakhs 
and of those from Canada shrank from 3 250 
valued at Rs 54 Inkhs to 676 valued at 
Rs 10]vkhs The combined imports from these 
two countriis represented 56 per cent of the 
total numbcr of cars imported m 1931 32 as 
compired with 66 per cent in 1930 31 and 69 
per cent in 1929 30 


The rmports of motor omnibuses vans lorries 
ete 1n 1931 32 numbered 4 302 valued 1t Rs 67 
lakhs as compared with 8 913 valued 1t Ra 1 42 
lahhs in the preceding year Of these 62 per 
cent or 2 680 represented chassis with a total 
value of Rs 47 lakhs as against 67 per cent or 
5,930 valued at Rs 1 04 lakhs in 1930 31 


The following table shows the number of alli 
classes of motor vehicles registered im the 
different provinces of British India up to the 
end of March 1932 — 


Number of motor vehiclcs registered in British Jndia up to 31st March 1933. 


Motor cyckhs (Hvavy motor 





Motor cars including vehicles 2 
Provinces including Scooters (lorrics Total, 
tax1 cabs and buses 
Auto wheels etc ) 
| Number Numbcr Number Number 
— neal including Calcutta 35 061 5 039 4515 44 615 
Inbay City (q) u 022 529 1 010 10,561 
 mbay Presidency (excluding Bombay 
City and Sind) (a) 10 249 774 52 11 075 
Wilras City 12 972 3 113 2011 18 096 
ti lras Presidency (excluding Madras 
City) 7 608 1,708 6,412 15,728 
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Number of Motor Vehwcles registered in British India up to 31st March 1982 —contd 


Motor cycles 
Motor Cars caeludag ened ae 
Provinces including Scooters (lornies Total 
Tax cabs and buses etc ) 
Auto wheels sai 
Number Numbet Number Numbet 
United Provinces 12 076 2 068 5 707 19 851 
Punjab ae 12 307 4 346 8 056 24 709 
Burma (q) 12117 1377 7 565 21 059 
Bihar and Orissa 10 657 1 434 2 596 14 687 
Central Provinces 3 550 799 1 806 6 155 
Sinda 1 952 460 541 2 993 
Dethi 6 260 1 158 1 504 8 922 
North West Frontier Province 3 379 1 434 2 425 7 238 
Ajmer Merwira 636 167 210 1013 
Assam (b) 1 380 206 2 478 4 064 
Total 139 226 24612 | 46888 210 726 


(a) Represent numbers of motor vchicles tetually running up to 31st March 1932 
(b) Reliwe to the vear ended 31st Dccember 19381 


Hardware (Rs. 2,61 lakhs) —‘The value of 
the total smports of hardwarc amountcd to 
Rs 261 lakhs in 1931 32 as compared with 
Rs 3 60 lakhs in the preceding year and was 
much below the pre war figure of Rs 3,17 lakhs 
Despite low prices the demand slackened and 
this lach of demand was duc to lack of purchis 
Ing power on the part of the consumers who 
resorted to hand to mouth buymy 


Mineral Oils (Rs 9,04 lakhs) —Imports of 
all kinds of mineral oils into India declined from 
2424 million gallons valued at Rs 10 48 lakhs in 
1930 31 to 216% million gallons valued at Rs 904 
lakhs m 1931 32 This represented a fall of 
11 per cent in quantity and of 14 per cent m 
value With the exception of petrol all the 
other important descriptions of mineral oils 
registered decreases Of the total quantity of 
Timeral oils imported in 1931 32 kerosene o1] 
represented 40 per cent fuel oils 47 per cent 
and lubricating oils 7 per cent as compared 
bea ay 44 and 11 per cent respectively in 


Imports of sugar of all sorts excluding 
molasses decreased from 901 000 tons in 1930 31 
to 516000 tons m 1931 32. thus showing a 
decline of 385,000 tons or 43 per cent The 
decline in value was from Rs 10 54 lakhs to 
Rs 6,01 lakhs or 43 percent Imports of sugar 
23 1) S and above decreased from 728 000 tons 
to 365 000 tons The main fall was in the 
imports from Java which amounted to 336 000 
tons as compared with 715000 tons in the 
preceding year Imports from the United 
Kingdom went up slightly from 1 230 tons to 
3,680 tons Imports from Ceylon decreased 
from nearly 6 000 tons to a little under { 000 
tons Imports from China including Hong 
kong decreased from nearly 5,000 tons to a 
little onder 4 000 tons 


The total amount of beet sugar imported 
during the year was 118,000 tons as compared 
with 78 000 tons in the preceding year Imports 
from most of the countries showed increases 
Russia sent 68,000 tons in the year under review 
as compared with 43 000 tons in the preceding 
vear The share of the Umted Kingdom 
increased from 7 000 tons to 19 000 tons and 
that of Germany from 11,000 tons to 15,000 tons 


On the other hand the sare of Hungary went 
down from 14 000 tons to less than a thousand 
tons The bulh of the imports of beet sugai 
during the year was rec erve d in Sind and Bombay 


Provisions (Rs 3,41 lakhs) —Under thi 
comprehensive heid which covers a lire 
variety of articles such as canned and bottle 
provisions farmaceous and patent foods conden 
sed milk  bisemts and cakes confectionery 
bacon and ham cheese jams and jellies pickles 
and sauces butter cocoa and chocolate isinglass 
chi lard and vinegar the total value of the 
imports recorded showed a further dechme from 
Rs 4 88 Inkhs 1n 1930 31 to Rs 8 41 lakhs during 
the year under review 


Chemicals (Rs 2,57 Jakhs) —The total im 
ports of chemicals (excluding chemical manurcs 
and medicines) 1n 1932 32 were valued at Rs 2 
lakhs a decline of Rs 4 lakhs in comparncn 
with 1930 31 Sodium compounds accountine 
for 47 per cent of the total imports of chemic 1/3 
as against 45 per cent in 1930 31 amounted ft 
1 515 000 cwts valued at Rs 1 21 lakhs as com 
pared with 1 507 000 ewts valued at Rs 11° 
lakhs in the preceding year Imports of sodium 
carbonate amounted to 1 016 000 ewts (Rs ¢. 
lakhs) as compared with 1 052 000 ewts (Rs 44 
lakhs) the United Kingdom as usual remainin¢ 
the chief source ot supply The total cn 
signments of caustic soda drawn — chieily 
as im previous years from the United Kingdom 
Germany and the United States of America 1 ‘¢ 
from 231 900 cwts valued at Rs 27 fakhs t 
261 400 ewts valued at Rs 32lakhs Imports of 
acids declined from 35 000 cwts to 29000 cwts 
in quantity and from Rs 10 lakhs to Rs 8 lakhs 
in value The bulk of this decline 1s accounte! 
‘or by a reduction under sulphuric acid fiom 
13 500 ewts to 5,500 cwts 


Drugs and Medicines (Rs 1,91 lakhs) — 
The total value of drugs and medicines importe! 
recorded a fall of 2 per cent from Rs 1,94 lakhs 
in 1930 3 to Rs 1 91lakhs 1n 1981 32 


Paper and Pasteboard (Rs 2,50 lakhs) 
The total imports of paper and pastebowr! 
declined from 2 294,000 cwts valued at Rs ~ 8 
lakhs to 2 191 000 cwts valued at Rs 2 50 Jahhs 
of which 1915000 cwts (Rs 2,24 lakhs) rej Te 
sented aper of all kinds as agamst 1 98400 
ewts ~*~ 2,60 lakhs) inthe preceding jet 


— 


Iinports 


Imports of printing paper amounted to 616 000 
cwts valued at Rs 80 lakhs as compared with 
683 000 cwts valued at Rs 99 lakhs in 1930 31 
Newsprinting paper declined from 431 000 cwts 
to 399 000 cwts in quintity and from Rs v2} 
lakhs to Rs 449 lakhs im value Other kinds of 
printing japer also recorded a decrease from 
202 000 ewts valued at Rs 46 lakhs to 217 000 
ewts valued at Rs 35 Jakhs 


Liquors (Rs 2,27 lakhs)—There was a 
further decline in the imports of liquor thi 
total quantity imported having fallen by 21 
per cent from 7 2 million gallons in 1930 31 
to 5 7 million gallons in 1931 32 and the value 
by 32 per cent from Rs 4 32 lakhs to Rs 2 27 
lakhs Of the total quantity of liquors imported 
ale bee: and porter accounted for 66 per cent 
spirit 31 per cent and wines only 3 per cent 
Imports of ule beer and porter tell from 4 610 000 
galions to 3 725 000 gallons 


Salt (Rs. 72 lakhs) —The imports of foreiyn 
salt by sea into British India declined by 36 
per cent in quantity from 704 000 tonsin 1930 31 
to 451 OVO tons in 1931 32 and by 37 per cent 
in value from Rs 115 lakhs to Rs 72 Jakhs 
With the exception of Aden the most import nt 
soulree of supply, all the other countries sent 
much less than in the precedmg year Of the 
total quantity imported in 1931 32 nearly 
314 000 tons or 70 per cent came from Ad n 
as compared with 188 000 tons or 27 per cent 
of the total in the preccding year The increase 
in Aden s share was due to the additional duty 
(t £a8 6p per maund imposed on non Indian 
salts by the Salt (Additional import duty) 
Act of 1931 Germany reduced her supphes from 
4% 000 tons to 26 000 tons Spain trom 67 000 
tons to 4000 tons and the United kingdom 
trom 42 000 tons to 26000 tons ‘There were 
also smaller receipts trom Itahan Hast Africa 
and Egypt which amounted to 07 000 tons and 
Lv 000 tons respectively as against 154 000 tons 
and 135 000 tons in 1930 31 


Dyeing and Tanning Substances (Rs 2,68 
lakhs) —Impoits of dyemg and tanmng snl 
stinces contmued to advance the tot] value 
amounting 1n1931 3s2to Ks 2 o8lakhs aninere 1s¢ 
of Rs 9 lakhs in comparison with 1930 31 and 
of Rs 24 lakhs in comparison with 1929 30 
Coal tar dyes representing the bulk of the 
Imports under this hcad showcd an increase 
irom 17 6 million lbs valucd at Rs 2 23 lakhs 
to 17 9 million Ibs valued at Rs 233 lakhs 


Spices (Rs 2,08 lekhs) — Thicre was a further 
decline m the total imports of spices which 1p 
1)31 32 amounted to 1270000 cwt» valued 
at Re 208 lakhs as agunst 1347000 cwts 
valued at Rs 2.55 lakhs in 1930 31 The bulk 
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119000 cwts (Rs 189 lakhs) in 1930 31 to 
1101 000 cwts (Rs 1 45 lakhs) 


Glass and Glaseware (Rs. 1,22 lakhs) —The 
total valuc of the imports of glass and glassware 
amounted to Rs 122 lakhs as compared with 
Ks 165 lakhs in 1930 31 and Rs 2 52 lakhs in 
1929 80 — All the description s under this head 
without exception recorded decreases Of the 
prinapal countries partiapating in this trade 
Czcchosk vakia showed the greatest percentage 
decane with he supplies talling in value from 
Rs 36 lakhs to Rs 23 lakhs which was even 
less than one third of what she had realised 
1929 30 = Japan retamed the foremost position 
in the trale but the value of her supplies fell 
from Rs volakhs to Rs 42 lakhs 


Tobacco (Rs. 94 lakhs)—Imports of un 
manufactured tobacco almost whol'y meant for 
consumption in the local factories amounted 
to 2 8muillion tbs is compared with 1 6 mulllion 
Ibs in 1930 31 but they were still 1 8 million 
Ibs Jess than the quantity received in 1929 30 
Forugn cizgarcttes continued to lose in public 
favour and imports declined from 3 1 mullion 
Ibs valued at Rs 1 224 lakhs to 1 4 million Ibs 
valued at a little below Rs 53 lakhs 


Precious Stones and Pearls (Rs 45 lakhs) — 
—The value of precious stones and pearls unset 
decline 1 from Rs 110 lakhs in 1929 30 to 
Rs 60 lakhs in 1930 31 and further to Rs 45 
lakhs in 1931 32 Of these diamonds accounted 
for Rs 32 lakhs and pearls unset for Rs 104 
lakhs is compued with Rs 46 ad Rs 11 lakhs 
respectively im 1930 31. The imports of other 
precious stones are comparatively small beimg 
Vilued at Rs 2 Jakhs mm 1931 32 as against 
Rs 3 lakhs m the three preceding years 


Cement (Rs 41 Jakhs) —Imports of cement 
showed a turther declne trom 112000 tons 
to 88 000 tons in guantity and from Rs 55 lakhs 
to Rs 41 Jakhs in value The bulk of the 
consignments durmg the year came as usual 
from the United Aingdom supplies trom which 
source amounted fo 40 000 tons (Rs 254 lakh») 
as against 63 000 tons (Rs 36 lakhs) in 1930 31 
There was also a falling off in the contmbution 
ot Japan which had steadily been on the increase 
in recent years from 37000 tons valued at 
Rs 13 Itkhhs to 29000 tons valued at Rs 9 
lakhs Among other countries Germany an 
Belgium showed noticeable decreases 


Coal (Rs. 11 lakhs}—Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 64 per cent m quantity from 
156 000 tons in 1980 31 to 56 000 tons m 1931 
32 and by 61 per cent im value from Rs 28 
lakhs to Rs 11} Inkhs The imports from 
Natal wert considerably reduced with the result 


(ft the year’s decline 1s to be attributed to a,that the United Kingdom had the largest share 
falling off in the Imports of bctelnuts from | in the total importations of the year 


[he following table shows the sources of imports of foreign coal during the past five years — 











— 1927 28 | 1928 29 1929 30 1930 31 | 1931 32 
Ions ‘Lons lons Tous Tons 
' nted Kingdom 2 000 39 000 19 000 23 000 24,000 
Natal 155 000 105 000 197 000 121 000 23.000 
iaPau 6 000 1 000 1,000 1 on 1,000 
ortuguese East Africa 35 000 21,000 5, 
Australta 9 000 1 000 2 000 1 000 4,000 
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Matches (Rs. 4 Jakhs).—The Indian match imported in 1931-32 as compared with 
industry, sheltered by high tariff, is now able 397,000 gross in 1930-31 and 13% million gross 
to meet India’s domestic requirements, and valued at Rs. 2,04 lakhs in 1921-22, when the 
imports of foreign matches are insignificant. local industry was not developed and when 
Only 105,000 gross of match boxes were lower duties prevailed, 


HiI.—EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles exported from 











British India :— 
EXPORTS. 
(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Percentage 
on total 
— 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-80. | 1930-31. | 1931-32. | exports of 
merchandise 
in 1931-32. 
| Jute, raw ..| 30,66,26 | 32,34,92 | 27,17,38 | 12,88,47 | 11,18,81 7.18 
Jute manufactures 53,56,43 | 56,90,49 | 51,92,68 ; 31,89,44 | 21,92,42 14.06 
Cotton, raw and waste | 48,19,53 | 66,69,10 | 65,60,35 | 46.72.65 | 23,78,19 15.26 
Cotton manufactures 8,67,23 7,79,56 7.18.67 521,54 4,81,83 3.09 
Grain, pulse and flour 42,92,03 | 33,69,42 | 34,79,16 | 29,88,19 | 20,37,18 13.07 
Tea + - 32,48,49 | 26,60,44 | 26,0064 | 23,55,93 | 19,43,74 12.47 
Seeds P an 26,69,30 29,62,52 26,46,76 17,86,18 14,58,83 9.36 
Metals and ores .. 8,97,08 8,91,03 | 10,33,96 7,94,04 5,47,10 3.51 
Leather 9,19,36 944,32 8,16,24 6,39,11 5,30,20 3.43 
Hides and skins, raw 8,80,94 9,55,98 7,98,27 546,63 3,65,71 2.34 
Wool, raw and manu- 
facturcs 5,33,38 5,90,71 538,54 3,23,25 3,36,73 2.16 
Paraffin wax 2,42,46 2,45,54 3,17,69 281,83 2,31,74 1.49 
Oilcakes 3,14,19 3,84,48 3,11,92 208,05 2,00,68 1.29 
Lac 6,98,86 864,26 6,96,72 313,74 1,83,94 1.18 
Coffee ; 2,31,92 1,69,25 1,45,40 1,91.86 94,50 61 
Fruits and vegetables 1,05,42 96,15 90,62 79,75 90,32 5R 
Spices 2,39,96 1,58,80 1,96,39 1,27,19 87,25 56 
Dyeing and tanning sub- 
stances .. : 1,60,70 1,18,05 1,11,57 1,08,23 8,694 56 
Opium 1,99,09 1,57,42 1,42,00 1,22,07 86,93 56 
Tobacco... 1,06,13 1,29,47 1,06,42 1,03,65 85,42 55 
Wood and timber — 1,65,73 1,76.86 1,80,07 1,40,47 78,47 50 
Coir 1,13,75 1,06,27 1,04,68 88,56 75,58 48 
Fodder, bran and pollards 1,36,74 1,44,93 1,18,63 76,76 75,14 48 
Oils 70,98 86,63 72,33 47,24 57,23 37 
Coal and coke 76,43 71,83 72,06 49,35 54,91 30 
Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 87,13 78,24 73,81 68,33 54,24 85 
Bones for nanufacturing 
purposes 62,41 62,32 75,27 71,25 45,14 29 
Rubber, raw 2,57,09 1,99,85 1,78,88 1,29,75 14,58 .28 
Provisions and oilman’ s 
stores - a 61,21 64,48 60,40 49,95 39,55 029 
Mica 92,84 90,47 | 108,08 67,59 39,36 25 
Manures 65,60 59,84 49,68 51,30 38,39 20 
Hemp, raw 80,83 87,52 68,33 39 30 26,90 17 
Drugs and medicines 34,53 41,61 48,45 20 92 23,10 15 
Fibre for brushes and 
brooms .. os 29,63 25,92 98,15 25,51 20,43 13 
Animals, living 46,87 39,95 36.80 26,00 14,99 .10 
Bristles  .. 16,18 15,04 14,26 10,98 11,66 07 
Saltpetre .. 12 13 9,90 8.87 7,52 10,58 07 
Apparel .. 23,82 17,62 24,52 16,12 10,33 07 
Cordage and rope _ 18,52 16,02 14,10 10,45 8,54 .05 
Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 
iron, steel or wood 14,64 15,15 14,99 10,39 7,47 09 
Candies .. 12,55 9,33 10,91 6,46 4,05 03 
Tallow, stearine and wax 11,15 7,97 7,95 7,38 3,79 -02 
Silk, raw and manufac- ; 
tures is 42,69 32,17 32,31 10,06 8,34 02 
Sugar . 7,81 5,48 3,68 2,61 1,92 01 
Horns, tips, etc. .. 9,18 7,96 7,53 354 1,36 01 
All other articles 5,16,15 4,67,82 4,54,43 3,71,77 294,35 1.89 


Colton Exports 


Colton (Rs. 23,45 lakhs) —In Ingian Cot 
ton crop of the season 1931 32 was estimated 
at 4 064,000ba les of 100 Ibs each as compared 
with 5,224 000 bales in the preceding year 
The Anerian crop of 1931 was estimated at 
17 096 000 bales of 500 Ibs gross weight (equi 
valent to 21370 000 bales of 400 lbs each) as 
compared with 13 932 000 bales of 000 lbs for 
1930 The outturn of Egyptian cotton for 
1931 32 was 1 536 000 bales of 400 lbs each as 
compared with 2 001 000 bales m 1930 31 


The increased demand from the Indian mill 
industry for home cotton coupled with an 
extraordinarily short crop Jeft a smaller quantity 
of raw cotton available for export to foreign 
countries in the year under review as compared 
with the preceding year Theincrease in parity 
as has been explained above also discomaged 
exports to some exfent as folelgn consumers 
tried as fr as possible to substitute American 
Cotton for Indian cotton ‘Thus according to 
the trade returns of Japan import of American 
cotton into Japan increased from 200 000 tons 
in 1930 31 to 455 000 tons in 1931 32 whereas 
the total iumpcrts of Indian cotton declined 
from 246 000 tons to 208 C00 tons in the same 
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less of Indian colttontor similar reasons Exports 
of Inditn cotton m 1931 32 amounted to 2 369 
000 bales as compared with 3 926 000 bales in 
193€ 31 Thisis the lowest figure of export in 
the post war period except for 192C 21 The 
value of the exports amounted to Rs 23 46 
lakhs as compared with Rs 46 33 lakhs in the 
preceding year Japan as usual was Indias 
biggest customer but her share amounted to 
only 1 080 000 bales valued at Rs 11 crores as 
compared with 1 686 000 bales valued at Rs 21 
crores in the preceding year China the next 
biggest customer took 437 400 bales valucd at 
Rs 452 Inkhs as compared with 60a 500 bales 
valueda Rs 741 lakhs Ihe United Kingdom 
tooh 164 100 bales valued at Rs 1 54 lakhs as 
compared with 280 800 bales valued at Rs 300 
lakhs in the preceding year Exports to Itay 
dwindled trom 361 900 bales valued at Rs 377 
lakhs m 1930 31 to 183500 bales valued at 
Rs 1 62Jakhse 1n 1981 32. Lxports to Belgium 
Krance and Spain declined from 217,500 23), 00 
and 106 100 bales to 120 800 80 600 and 45 200 
bales respectively The following statement 
gives the monthly exports of Jndian cotton 
during the last five years together with the 
pre War average — 





period Lhe Continental countiles also took 
Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 Ibs 
(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Pre war 
—— average 1927 28 1928 29 1929 30 1930 31 1931 32 
1909 14 
Aptil 303 600 226 100 3-3 600 386 500 424 700 307 300 
Mav 248 800 200 600 372 800 404 900 341 700 233 400 
June 218 900 240 300 304 900 352 200 244 500 260 600 
July 190 100 180 400 285 200 3l18 700 258 900 212 300 
August 110 300 201 600 216 000 251 300 250 700 259 960 
scptember 79 3800 152 800 191 _00 ~11 400 286 800 111 _00 
October 66 800 88 300 254 000 176 100 225 700 111 300 
November 101 400 93 500 175 700 207 200 226 900 135 900 
December 158 200 193 700 272 300 297 000 397 000 191 400 
January ovl9 800 400 600 400 200 452 700 438 900 168 000 
1 ebruary 318 300 3-3 600 356 300 493 500 433 300 159,700 
Mar h 295 800 384 800 959 500 508 500 438 900 168,200 
Loran = |-2.407 300 | 2.686 200 | 3 7LL 700 | 4070 400 | 3.926000 | 2369 200 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs 4,82 lakhs) — 
lhe value ot yarn cxported declined from ' 
Ks 158 lakhs in 1930 31 to Rs 1 28 lakhs a 
dedine of Rs 30 lakhs lLaports to [ray 
Syria and Persia showed mcrcases whereas 
to Greece Lutopean Luthey Aden and Depen 
Kneies Siam, Chma and hgypt showed 
declines 


lhe exports of Indian piecegoods slightly 
In(reaged from 98 mullion yards to 105 mulhon 
yards though the value showed a decline of 
Ks 8 lakhs to Rs 324 lakhs The largcst 
single customer for Indian pieccgoods was 
Lersia which took 20 million yards valued at 
Re 48 lakhs ag compared with 13 millon yards 


29 





valucd at Rs 34 lakhs in the previous year 
Lhe revival of the trade with Persia 15 & welcome 
featuic of the yeat under review ‘Lhe share of 
Ceylon thouzh smallcr in quantity than Persia s, 
was hi,htr m valuc her takings amounting to 
17 1 milion yards valued at Rs 70 lakhs as 
compared with 17 6 milhon yards valued at 
Rs 73 lakhs m the previous year bxports to 
Iraq also showed an imcrease, as in the case 
cf Persia and amounted to nearly 13 million 
yards valucd at Rs 37 lakhs m the year under 
review as Compared with 9 million yards valued 
at Rs 29 lakhs m the preceding year Dxports 
to the Straits Settlements declined further to 9 
million yards valued at Rs 48 lakhs as compared 
with 11 million yards valued at Rs 62 lakhs 
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Ou the other hand the takings of Arabia the 


Exports 


pectively The shars of the other countries 


Bahrem Islands and Tanganyika Territory showed declines 


showed increases from 4 8 2 4and10 1 million 


yards to 6 2 4 5and 10 7 million yards res 





Detailed figures of exports for the past three 
years compared with 1913 14 are given below — 











j 1013 14 
—— (pre war | 1929 30 | 1930 31 | 1931 32 
— cane year) 
Million Million Mullion Million 
Grey and bleachcd piece goods— yaids yards yards yards 
Shirtings 2 25 3 9 41 
Chardars and duttes 7 6 40 y a | 23 
T cloth and domestics 21 6 2 0 13 6 
Drilis and jeans 6 3 1 1 
Other sorts 1? 2 74 28 1 7 
TOTAL | 44 2 16 2 10 2 88 
Coloured piece goods 45 0 117 2 87 5 95 8 
TOTAL PIECF COODS 89 2 133 4 Q7 7 104 6 
Jute and Jute manufactures (Rs 33,11 dom had gonc up considerably from 604 000 


lakhs) —Ihe total are: undcr jut in 1331 was 
1862000 acrs i compaird with 3 492 000 
icres 11 1980) )—so Lhe veld of the 1931 ciup was 
estimated to be 5 6 millon bales 15 aginst 
11 3 milion biles cstimat d for th preccding 
vear The total weight of raw ind manufac 
tured jute exported during thc veir amountcd 
to 1 250 000 tons or 136 000 tons less than m 
the preceding ycar The total value decline 
from nearlv Rs 4o crores in 1930 31 to 1 hittl 
over Rs 33 crores in 1931 22 a diop of over 
Rs 114 crores Raw jute accounted for 34 
per cent of thc value and jute manufactures 
66 per cent as compared with 29 and 71 per 
cent respectively in the preceding year The 
following statement comparcs the quantities 
exported during 1913 14 and each of the past 
thiee years — 








— : 1913 14/1929 90} 1930 a 1331 32 
Jute (in thou “08 807 620 587 
sand tons) 
Bags (in mil 369 522 431 v89 
hhons) 
Cloth Qn mil | 1061 | 1651 | 1271 | 121 


lion Yards) 


The quantity, of 1iw jut xpyutcd wl 5 
per cent less than in the preceding you ind 24 
per cent than in the prc war ycar 1913 14 
Lxports of gunny bags declined 1n number trom 
434 millions to 389 mullions and of sunny cloth 
from 1,271 milion yards to 1 021 millon yards 


The total exports of raw jute declined from 
3,470 000 bales valued at a httlh under Rs 13 
crores to 3,285 000 bales valued at a jittle over 
Rs 11 crores Germany had yielded her posi 
tron as the largest customer to the United hing 
dom kaports to Germany amounted to 733 000 
bales valued at Rs 2 44 lakhs as compared with 
946,000 bales valued at Ra 3 5013 lakhns in the 
preceding year The share of the United King- 





biles valued at Rs 2 23 lakhs in 1930 31. to 
82 000 bales \ ulued at Rs 3 11 lakhs in 1931 3. 
IT \ports to Krince amounted to 291 000 bal s 
valued at Rs 9)]}ikhs as comparcd with 498 000 
biles valued at Rs 185 lakhs in the precedin, 
veir The takings of the United States of 
Amcrica amounted to 274000 balcs valued 
at Rs 91 likhs in the ycur under review 15 
compared with 297 000 bilcs valued at Rs 1 04 
lakhs in 19380 31 ‘The shire of Belgium also 
declincd to 257 000 bales valued at Rs 84 lakhs 
in 1931 32 as compired with 268 000 bal s 
vilued at Rs 99 lakhs in 1980 31) = On the othcr 
hind the shares of Spain 1 aly China Japan 
the Argentine Re public ind 1 rizil showed slight 
ucrcases J xports to other countries generally 
showed declines 


Foodgrains and Flour (Rs 20,37 lakhs) — 
fxports unde: this hcad equallkd exactly in 
quantity those of last year though owing to 
lower prices there was a considcrable decrcas 
in the total vilue The total quantity of food 
-rains and flour exported amounted to 2 614 000 
tons in both the years The value however 
dechncd from Rs 2988 lakhs in 1930 31 to 
Rs 2037 lakhs m 193132 Lxports of rice 
increased from 2 279 000 tons to 2 372 000 tons 
On the other hand consignments of what 
dcdincd fiom 197000 tons to 20000 tons 
Shipmcnuts of wheat flour also declined from 
47 000 tons to 43.000 tons Shipments of pulse 
showcd an increase of 11000 tons to 93 000 
tons Hxports of barky and jowar and bajia 
amount(d to 27000 and 59 000 tons as (om 
pared with 1000 and 7,000 tons respectisc!\ 
in the preceding year 


Ihcre were practically no exports of maiz 


Tea (Rs 19,44 lakhs)—Ihe total produ 
tion of tca m India in 1931 was estimated 4 
34 million lbs as compared with 891 million 
ibs m 1930 43 million Ibs in 1929 and 404 
million lbs 1n 1928 As usual Assam contr 
buted the largest share, namely 243 million lbs 
or 62 per cent of the total output and Souther? 
India 57 mulion lbs or 14 percent Production 


Exports, 


in Assam increased by 10 million lbs , whereas 
production in the rest of Northern India decrea 
sed by about 9 million lbs The total arca 
under tea in 1931 was 807 100 acres as against 
802 900 acres in 1930 ‘Lhe total shipments of 
tea during the year showed a decrease of 4 per 
cent im quantity and 17 per cent m value 
Only 608 000 Ibs of green tea were exported 
during the year, the balance of 341 million Ibs 
consisted of black tea Exports to the United 
Kingdom totalled 291 mullion lbs valued at 
Rs 17 crores as compared with 299 million lbs 
valued at Rs 20 crores in the preceding year 
The share of the Umted Kingdom was 85 per 
cent of Indi1s total exports as compired with 
84 per cent in the preceding year Re exports 
of Indian tea from the United kingdom were 50 
million lbs mn 1931 32 as 1n the preceding year 
Stocks in Tondon amounted to 139 muilhon lbs 
at the end of the ycar as compared with 107 
million Ibs in the preceding year Re exports 
of Indian tea from the United Kingdom to the 
Insh Free State amounted to 17 8 million Ibs 
i 1931 32 as compared with 18 6 million lbs 
in 1930 31 Re exports to Russia amounted to 
38 8 million Ibs in the yeor under review as 
compared with 4 9 million Ibs im the preceding 
year Direct shipments to Russia showid 2 
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considerable decline from 6 2 million Ibs im 
1930 31 to 3 5 milhon Ibs in 1931 32 fhus 
the total exports of Indian tea to Russia decrease 
from 11 1 milhon lbs m 1930 31 to 7 3 million 
lbs in 1931 32 rom the London market other 
Furopean countnes took Indian tea to the 
extent of 10 8 million Ibs as compared with 
10 5 millon Ibs 1930 31 Re exports from the 
United Kingdom to the Unite d States of America 
increased from 7 2 million Ibs im 1930 31 to 
79 million Ibs m 193132 Direct shipments 
to the United States of America were almost 
the same as in the pree ding year bemg 10 0 
milliondbs ws igunst 9 9 milion lbs ‘Thus the 
totu cxports to the Umited States of Amenca 
mereirscd from 17 1 milion lbs to 17 9 milhon 
Ibs Re eaports from thc United Kingdom to 
Canada ind \ w foundland increased from 6 4 
milhon lbs m 133031 to 6 9 million lbs m 
1931 32 Direct shipm nts to Canada also 
showed an inecriast from 10 2 milhon Ibs to 
141 milhon Ibs Kxports to China receded 
from 1 7 milhon Ibs to 1 2milhonlbs Eaports 
to Austraha showed a considerablef alt from 
4) milhon lbs to 2 5 millon lbs and to 
I zvpt trom 3 6 millon lbs to 3 3 mualhon hs 
Txports to Persia declined by more than 50 
per cent from 4 3 million lbs to 2 muilhon Ibs 


Exporis of tei by sea to foreign countries 


























——. | 1906 07 | 1915 16 | 1926 27 | 1927 28 | 1928 29 | 1929 30 | 1930 31 | 1931 32 
lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs lbs 
(1 000) | (1 000) | (1 000) | (1 000) } (1 000) | (1 000) | (1 000) | (1 000) 
From Northern In |217932 | 301 403 | 304 957 | 315 109 | 309 845 | 326 363 | 307 147 | 295 294 
dia (Calcutta and 
C uttagong) 
From Southern India 
(Madras Ports) 13980 | 20 840 | 42930 |] 45744 | 49321 | 49671 | 45575 | 45901 
From Bombay Sind 1,743 | 11 227 | 1372 761 436 600 517 323 
and Burma 
TOTAL 233 654 | 338 470 | 349 264 | 161 614 | 309 602 | 376 634 | 356 239 | 341 518 
Oulseeds (Rs 1459 Jakhs)—SIhe total The following are the quantities of oilseed 


exports of Indian oilseeds declined from 1 037 000 
tcns valued at Rs 1786 lakhs in 1)30 31 to 
388 000 tons valued at Rs 14 59 lakhs in 1931 32 
and showed a decrease of 5 per cent in quan 
tity and of 18 per cent in value World supphes 
were abundant and generally in excess of re 
quirements The Indian tride had therefore 
to withstand competition of excessive produc 
tion of oil producing materials in other countries 
It will be seen from the table on the margin that 
While exports of linseed and cotton seed were 
1 uch smaller than in the preceding year there 
Were increases under groundnuts rapeseed 
3amMum and castor seed 


exported in recent years — 














Pre 

war 1929 30 1980 31 1931 32 

avera ze 

(Thousands of ton’ ) 

Linseed 379 248 257 120 
Rapeseed 273 44 33 54 
Groundnuts 212 714 601 672 
Castor 114 106 91 104 
Cotton 240 58 41 12 
Sesamum 119 11 1 12 

Copra 31 
Others 85 14 13 14 
TOTAT 1453 1195 # £41087 988 
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Hides and Skins (Rs 8,92 lakhs)—The trad: 
under this head was even smaller than 1n thi 
preceding year the total value falling from 
Rs 1174 lakhs to Rs 8 92 lakhs or a dechimne 
of 24 per cent The reasons for this decline are 
the same as in the preceding year namely the 
trade depression which led to a reduction m the 
demand especially im the demand for raw hides 
and skins The average declared value for 
raw hides and skins declined from Rs 08 8 to 
Rs 079 per lb whereas in the case of tanned 
hides and skins the decline was from Rs 19 3 
to Rs 1710 per lb Shipments of raw hides 
and skins durmg the year amounted to 33 600 
tons valued at Rs 3 66 lakhs as compared with 
45300 tons valued at Rs 547 Jakhs m the 
preceding year J’\ports of raw hides declined 
from 22 800 tons valued at Rs 178 lakhs in 
1930 $1 to 16 600 tons valued 1t Rs 91 lakhs in 
1931 32 and this represented 49 per cent in 
quantity of the total exports of raw hides and 
skins as against 50 per cent im the preceding 
year Fxports of raw skins declined both mn 
number and weight as compared with the 
preceding year and amounted to 49 per cent 
of the total tonnage of raw hides and skims 
exported as compired with 40 per cent in 
1930 31 Exports of raw skins amounted to 
16 500 tons valued at Ks 274 lakhs in the 
year under review as compared with 18 300 
tons valued st Rs 363 lakhs in the preceding 
year xports of tanned or dressed hides and 
skins decreased from 17700 tons valued at 
Rs 6 27 Jakhs in 1930 31 to 10 800 tons valued 
at Rs 5 26 lakhs in 1931 32 Exports of tanned 
hides declined from 11 500 tons valued at Rs 2 60 
lakhs in 1930 31 to 10 300 tons valued at Rs 
213 lakhs in 1931 32 ‘There was also a decline 
in tinned skins from 6 200 tons to 5 500 tons 
the decline in value being from Rs 3 68 lakhs 
to Rs 314 lakhs 


Lac (Rs 1,84 lakhs)—A shrinkage in the 
demand from the consuming markets arising 
out of curtailed manufacturing operations and 
competition from synthetic materials was a 
feature of the Inc trade The totaj exports 
of lac declined by 15 per cent in quantity from 
547 000 ewts m 1930 31 to 464000 cwts in 
1931 32 and by 41 percent in valuefrom Rs 3 14 
lakhs to Rs 184 lakhs the decrease bemng 
noticeable principally in the case of manufac 
tured Jac (1e shellac and button lac) which 
formed the bulk of the exports 


Raw Wool (Rs 2,77 jakhs)—The trade in 
raw wool showed an improvement the exports 
rising from 30 million lbs to 41 mui'hon Ibs 
in quantity and from Rs 2 51 lakhs to Rs 277 
lakhs in value Of the total quantitv shipped 
the Umted Kingdom took 35 million Jbs_ or 
85 per cent as compared with 27 million lb» 
or 90 per cent in the preceding year while 
the remainder went mainly to the United States 
of America Besides Indian wool a fairly 
large quantity of foreign wool of Tibetan and 
Central Agian ongin imported across the fron 
tier is re exported from India 


Oils (Rs 57 lakhs)—The total exports of 
oils were valued at Rs 57 lakhs in 1931 32 as 
compared with Rs 47 lakhs in 1930 31 As 
usnal the trade was practically confined to 
essential and non essential vegetable oils 
animal and mineral oils forming a very small 


Exports. 


proportion of the total trade Shipments of 
vegetable oils advanced from 1140 000 gallons 
valued at Rs 24 lakhs to 1900000 gallons 
valued at Rs 30 lakhs in 1931 32 Exports of 
castor orl more thin doubled in quantity 


Metals and Ores (Rs 5,47 lakhs) —The 
total exports of ores consisting largely of man 
ganese ore fell from 528000 tons valued at 
Rs 2 42 lakhs in 1930 31 to 235 000 tons valued 
at Rs 147 lakhs in 1931 32 The reduction in 
the output of world metallurgical imdustnes 
seriously affected the demand for manganese 
Exports from India were the lowest since 1905 06 
and amounted to 212 000 tons compared with 
486 000 tons in 1930 31 and the record ship 
ments of 816000 tons in 1929380 To every 
market without exception there was a substantial 
decline in exports France usually the largest 
purchaser reduced her takings from 188 000 
tons to 80000 tons and was followed by the 
United Kingdom which took only 54 000 tons 
as against 114 000 tons in 1930 31 Exports to 
Belgium similarly fell from 78 000 tons to 35 000 
tons and those to the United States of America 
from 4) 000 tons to 28000 tons There were 
also smaller shipments to Germany and the 
Netherlands amounting to 1 800 tons and 2 500 
tons 1s compared with 15 300 tons and 11 500 
tons respectively in 1930 31. The export trade 
In Manganese ore was practically confined to 
Bengal and Bombay the former accounting for 
70 per cent and the latter for 30 per cent as 
compared with 49 and 50 per cent respectively 
in the preceding year Shipments of ferruginus 
manganese ore mostly to Belgium and France 
declined from 5 000 tons to 3,000 tons There 
were no exports of ferro manganese during 
1930 31 and 193132 Lxports of pig iron 
further declined by 20 per cent im quantity 
from 439 000 tons in 1930 31 to 351 000 tons 
in 1931 32 and by 28 per cent in value from 
Rs 170 lakhs to Rs 123 lakhs Both the 
United kingdom and the United States of Ame 
rica considerably reduced their purchases from 
99 000 tons and 108000 tons to 69000 tons 
and 51000 tons respectively while Japan 
raised her requirements from 161000 tons to 
188 000 tons Among other countries Germany 
took 13 000 tons or 2000 tons more than in 
the preceding year while China and Hongkong 
sogether required 15000 tons or 5000 tons 
ess than in 193031 The following table 
shows the production of pig iron and steel in 
“ndia during the past three years — 


In thousand tons 








—- ho2e 30 (1930 31 931 32 

Production of pig iron} 1376} 1140 | 1070 
, steel 

(ingots) 581 625 602 
Production of finished 

steel 412 434 40 


Other Exports.—Other important exports 
from India including paraffin wax (Rs -32 
lakhs) oilcakes (Rs 201 lakhs) Coffee (RS 
944 lakhs) raw rubber (Rs 45 lakhs), spices 
‘Rs 87 Jakhs) manures (Rs 38 lakhs), opium 
Rs 87 Jakhs) teakwood (Rs 57 lakhs), dyes 
and tanning substances (Rs 87 lakhs), unmanu 
‘actured tobacco (Rs 81 lakhs). 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes every year an 
addendum to the publication Index Numbers 
of Indian Prices 1861-1926 which brings up-to- 
date (1) the unweighted index numbers of 28 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 -— 


exported articles; (2) the un-weighted index 
numbers of 11 imported articles ; (3) the general 
un-welghted index number for 39 articles and 
(4) the weighted index numbers of 100 articles 
on base 1873-100. 


—__. —_—_— — 








Weighted 
: Exported Imported General Index No. 
Year. articles articles Index No. for all (100) 
11 (39) Articles Articles 
| (unweighted). (unweighted). (unweighted), | equated to 100 
| for 1878. 
| 
1925 233 211 227 265 
1926 225 195 216 260 
1927 209 185 202 258 
1928 212 171 201 261 
1929 216 170 203 254 
1930 177 157 171 213 
1931 125 140 128 bi 





Besides the above wholesale price index 
numbers, the Director General of Commercial 
Intelhgence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale 


price index number for Calcutta while the 
Bombay Labour Office compiles similar statis- 
tics for Bombay and Karachi. 


The following table gives these index numbers sinee 1925. 
Wholesale price index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi. 





Year. Calcutta, Bombay. Karachi. 
1925 159 163 | 151 
1926 148 149 140 
1927 148 147 137 
1928 145 146 137 
1929 141 145 133 
1930 116 126 108 
1981 96 109 95 
1932 91 109 99 





About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during the vear 1930 and 1931. During 1932 
although wholesale prices were slightly lower 
than in 1931, the fluctuations were within 
har1ow limits. 


_ The various Provincial Governments publish 
Im their respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities. In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres ; for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay; for 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar; for 
Seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, Rangoon. 


The Bombay working class cost of living Index 
number with base July 1914-100 stood at 110 
in December 1932, the average for the year 
being 109. The Ahmedabad cost of Living 
Index number with base August 1926 to July | 
1927-100 stood at 76 in December 1982 while 


the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 71 in December 1932. The Nagpur cost of 
living index number on base January 1927-100 
was 60 in December 1932 while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 57. For 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1918-100 are compiled for (a) Burmese, 
(6) Tamils, Telugus and Oriyas, (c) Hindust- 
anis and (d) Chittagonians. The Index Number 
in December 1932 for these were 92, 92, 98 and 
89 respectively. 


The catastrophic fall in prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. 


The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1925 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and ‘Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
consideration of the subject. 
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Air Routes : London-Alexandria-Karachi. 


TIME TABLE OF THE JOURNEY. 


The route and time-table of the Imperial Airways mail service between England and 


India has always been subject to many changes. 


At the time of going to press the following route and time-table hold good:— 


Eastbound, 
Time 
(Local 
Standard) 
London, Croydon dep. 12.30 
Paris .. ei dep. 21.30 
Paris to Brindisi 
Brindisi arr. 09.07 
- dep. 11.30 
Athens .. arr. 16.30 
ae. ofA dep. 07,00 
Alexandria dep. 13.20 
Cairo dep. 17.30 
Gaza, 5 dep. 06.0) 
Rutbah Wells .. dep. 09.45 
Baghdad es dep. 13.00 
Basra arr. 16.00 
a. - dep. 06.30 
Koweit. . dep. 08.50 
Bahrein dep. 12.50 
Sharja .. arr. e’vng 
‘ dep. 06.20 
Gwadar dep. 13.30 
Karachi arr. 16.45 
Westbound. 

Karachi dep. 08.30 
Gwadar dep. 12,45 
Sharja .. arr, e'vng 
sia say dep. 06.30 
Bahrein dep. 10.30 
Basra arr, e’vng 
dR dep. 02.00 
Baghdad “a dep. 05.45 
Rutbah Wells .. dep. 09.15 
Gaza .. i dep. 13.00 
Cairo dep. 19.30 
Alexandria arr, 23.00 
: dep, 08.00 
Athens arr. 14.15 
- dep. 07.30 
Brindisi dep. e’vng 
Paris .. <2 dep. 09.00 
London, Croydon arr. 11.30 


Day. 


Sat. 


Sun ; 
Mon, 


The fares from Karachi are as follows :— 
to Baghdad, £34; to Athens £69; to London 
£95. The through fare from Karachi 
to London allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
(221 pounds) per passenger, and a passenger 
1s entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above, 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo, Children in arms are weighed 
with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare. 


The Tata Air Mail Service operates between 
Karachi, Bombay and Madras as an extension 
of the Imperial Airways Service. 


Africa and the Far East. 


Several new air services which are of consi- 
derable importance to India have been tnaugu- 
rated, and of these the most notable is the 
England-Africa service which connccts with th 
England-India service at Cairo to and provid 
an entirely new route between Delhiand South 
Africa. 


Other important air lines recently cstab- 
lished are the French service between Paris 
and Saigon and the Dutch service between 
Amsterdam and Batavia, both of which pass 
through Baghdad and Karachi. 


Baghdad, in particular, is developing rapidly 
in importance and it is said, not without reason, 
that it will soon become the Clapham Junction 
of the air. This will certainly be the case Il 
the projected services from Persia and Russi@ 
materialise, 


The proposed extension of the England: 
India air mail to Australia is expected to be 
: brought into partial operation in July 1938 
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The Indian Stores Department. 


Current Rules of Working,—In addition 
t) eirlier orders of the samc hind, Government 
in 1930 under pressure from the Public Accounts 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly issucd 
orders that the purchise of all classes of stores 
hindled by the Department which muy be 
obtainable in India in conforimty with the 
rules for the supply of articles for the public 
service by the undermentioned departments 
ind officers should in future invariably be 
entrusted to the Stores Department— 


Indian Posts and Telegriphs Depirtment, 
Director, Geological Survey of India, 


Chief Inspector of Mines in India 


Chief Inspector of Explosives with the Govern 
ment of India, 


Controller of Printing and Stationerv Indi 
(except Printing and Stationery stores) 


Controller of Patents and Designs, 
Director Gen ral of Observatories, 
Principal Indtan School of Mines, 
Dircetor of Crvil Aviation in India 


PW D~ Delhi Province (execpt speciil 
aiticles of furntture and fittings) 


Superintending Lngincer, P W D = Simhi 
and 

) partment of Industiles ind Labou1, Secre 
tallat 


Similiar oidcis were duiinz 1931 52 Issued 
Iy the Limance Deputment to the Auditor 
fener and the Centril Boud ot Revenue 
ty the Department of Industries ind 7 wbout 
t the Private Scaietary and Malttars Seactury 
t H | the Viccroy and by the Deputment 
Ed lucation Health and Tands to the officers 
Under them control The Fmpaiud Counc 
PE Anvcultui ad hosearch the J coishitive Depart 
Ment ind the Leszislative Assaaably Deputment 
Wo anced to obtam tha requacments throuzh 
the Stores Deputment ind the Rulwiy Deput 
ment made subst intial additions to the list of 
Ties the purchase of which is cntiusted ty 
the Deputment 


hevised Rules to resulate the purchise ot 
lurcs (other than printing ind stationery storcs) 
Fy vl dupatments id officers of the Central 
Government und of the Provinecs other thin 
(rovernors Provimces cime into effict on t 
Tanuary 1931 with the objcut of  ettecting the 
policy of Government of makmz purchases of 
torcs tor the pubhe scrvice in such Manner 
is tu encourage the development of industries 
In India to the utmost possible extcnt consistently 
with economy ind cfhucnuy They prescribe 
that preference in mivkinz purchascs shall be 
vin in the following order— 


Lirst to articles which are produced in India 
In the torm of raw miterlals or ire mManu- 
factured in India from raw mateiials produc 
ed in India, provided that the quality 1s 
Suffiaently good for the purpose, 


Second, to artules wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from imported materials, 
provided that the quality 1s sufficiently 
good for the purpose , 


Third to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are Of suitable type and quality requisite , 


Tourth to articles manufactured abroad 
which need to be specially imported 


The new rules were calculated materially to 
widen the scope of operations of the department 


The total value of orders placed by the 
Depaitment during the year 1931 32 the latest 
period for which figures are vet available was 
Rs 3 60 00 006 as compared with Rs 3 76 82 696 
during 193031 Jhere was thus a decline of 
4 4 per cent amounting to Rs 1682 690 
The current financial strmgency was largely 
lesponsible for this but the figures do not 
1epresent the full extent of the fall in the level 
of prices nO1 dots It reveal the full eatent to 
Which consumin,, depaitments were compelled 
by the need tor economy to reduce their demands 
The number of indents received by the Depart 
ment during the year amounted to 28 259, 
1 compared with 23 .33 during the preceding 
veil and the total numbei of contracts placed 
amounted to 34,928, against 33,311 placed 
dung 1930 31 


The activites of the Department led to 
contmued decrease in the value of stores 
puichised through the London Indian Store 
Department 


The numibei of firms registered on the books 
of the Dcpirtment at the close of 19280 81 as 
ipploved contractors was 2670 The efforts 
of the Deputment to assist indigenous industry 
were continued with 1emarhable success dung 
the year ind at the close of the period the 
1umbel of firms registered was 3 128 


[he fmal ucounts of the Depirtment for 
1930 31) closed with v totu revenue of 
Rs 1660600 and ov total cCxpenditure = of 


Rs 25 94 555 showing vnctdehat of Rh 9,33 955 
fhisis Rs 1 388387 worse thin the result of the 
plccding veu The Deputment hw under- 
tikcn reticuchment meisiwes cilculated to 
sive Rs 3800000 1 you In addition to the 
unount sived by the 10 per cent cut in salaries 
ot the stiff the Doputment thus clum to 
hive eltected an Unpruovement in its financial 


position P 


The question of definitely declirmg the 
departnicnt to be a commercial or service under- 
tiking was under considtration of Govern 
ment und they decided in January 1930 that 1¢ 
could not tor the present be declared a com- 
meruial undertaking, as some of its activities 
were admittedly not of a commercial character, 


and that it should therefore be treated as a 
| public service department 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Acknowle igment af Debt ex. Rs, 20 .. 
Affidartt or Declaration .. es 


Agreement or Memo. of nacoement= 


(a) If relating to the sale of a bil 
ofexchange. 

aa) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security—Subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 20, as. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

(b) If relating to sale of a two annas 
for every 5,000 or part thereof of the 
value of the share in an incorporated 
company or other body corporate. 

(:) [£ not otherwise provided for .. 

A ppointment in execution of a power— 

(a) Oftrustees .. 

ae property, moveable or immove- 

Articles of Aasoctation of Company 

(a8) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nomjnal share capita! 
does not exceed Ks. 2,500 

(b) Where the nominal share ca pital 
exceeds Rs. 2,500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1, 00, 000 .. 


(c) Where the novninal anare ‘capital 
: eel 


. 250 


exceeds Ra. 1,00,600 . 
Articles of Clerkship 
Award, any decision tn writing by an 

Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
pertv to which the award relates as 
set forth in such avant sublet toa 
maximum 


Bill of Erchange— 


Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 


stebt (if drawn singly)—Not exc. 
Ks. 200, a 8; exc. Rs, 200, 
exc. Ra, 400, a 6; exc. Rs. 400, not 


ve Ae 
.. 30 


. 50 


- 20 0 


exc. Rs, 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 600, not 
exc. Ra, 800, a. 12; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15; exe. Rs. 1,009, not exe. 
Ra, 1,200, R. 1 a. 2: exc. Ra, 1,200, not 
exc, Rs. 1,600, R. la. 8: exc, Rs. "1,800, 
not exe. Rs. 2.500, Rs. 2 a. 4; exc. Rs. 
2,500, not exc. Rs, 5,000, Rs. 4 3. 8; exc. 
Ras. 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs. 6 a. 12; 
exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs. 10 ,000, Rs. 9; 
exc Rs. i0, 000, not exc. Rs, 15,000, Rs. 
13 a. 8; exe. Ra. 15,000, not exc. Rs. 
20,000, Rs, 18; exc. Rs. 20,000, not exc. 
Re, 25,000, Rs. 22 a. 8; exc. Bs. 25,000, 
not exc, Bs. 30,000, Ks. 27; and for every 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Rs. 80,000, Rs, 8, 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond 


Rs. a. 


Bul of Ladiag 0 8 


Bond (not otherwise provided for)— 
Not exceeding Rs. 10 . 

Exe. Rs. 10 but not exc. Bs. 50 
Exe. Rs. 50 but not exc. Bs. 100 


Exec. Rs. 100 & does not exc, Rs. 200 1 
Rre. Ra. 200 & does Dot exc. Ra.300 2 
Up to Ks, 1,000, every Rs. 100 Or part 0 
For every Rs. 500 or part, beyond 
Rs, 1,000 . 3 
Bond, Administration, Customs, " Securuy 
or ’ Morigave Deed—For amount not 
exceeding Ra. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 


ln any other case. we ~- 10 
Cancellation a 5 
Certificate or other Docament relating ¢ to 

Shares ag ae eS . O 
Charter Party 2 


Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from lst 


July 1927, 
Composition— Deed ie 20 
Conveyance, not being a mransierss 
Not exceeding Rs. 50 .. 0 
Exceeding Rs. 50 not exceeding 
Ra. 100 1 
Exceeding Rg. 100 but does not ” exceed 
Rs. 200 y 
Exceeding Rs. 200 but does not. exceed 
Rs. 300 4 
For every Ra. 100 or part in excess of 
Rs. 100 up to Rs. 3,000 .. 1 
For every Rs. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Rs. 1,000.. ea an A 


12 


oD> 


dO?) 


8 
8 


Conveyance relating to immoveable property 
situate within the cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in article 
23 the following entries shall be substituted, 


namely :— 
23. Conveyance 


(as defined by section 


9 


(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 


under No, 62— 


2 
1 Ahmeda 
Bom- ibd, 
bay. Poona& 
Karachi 
Rs. a, Rs 4. 


Where the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 
exceed Rs. 50 es .. 0 8 0 


Where it exceeds Rs. 50 but 
does not exceed Rs.100 .. 1 0O 


Where it exceeds Rs. 100 but 
does not exceed Rs. 200.. 2 


Where it exceeds Rs. 200 

but does not oe 

Rs. 300... se 8 8 6 
Where it exceeds Rs. 300 Bat 

does not exceed Rs. 400 .. 12 0 Q 
Where it exceeds Rs. 400 

but does not exceed 

Rs. 500 =... se ,. 15 8 11 


Where it exceeds Rs. 500 but 


does not exceed Rs. 600. 19 14 


© 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


z 
1 Ahmeda- 


bal, 
Poona & 


Karachi. 
Ks. a. 


co Mm 32S @® 


Bom- 
pay. 
Rs. a 
Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but 
does not exceed Rs, 700 .. 22 
Where it exceeds Rs. 700 but 
does not exceed Rs, 800 .. 26 
Where it exceeds Rs. 800 but 
does not exceed Rs. 900 .. 29 
Where it exceeds Rs. 900 but 
does not exceed Rs.1,000.. 33 
And for every Rs. 500 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Ks, 1,000 : ee ~S 
Copy of Eztract—If the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee .. a we 
In any other case “i 
Counterpart or Dupiwate—lIf the duty 
with which the original instrument 1s 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 
The same duty as is payable on the 
original, In any other case E 
Neliveru Order .. 
Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 
In the case of an " attorney 
Instrument —Apprenticeship 
Divorce 
Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. ee ei 
Lease—Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
1ulum is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount; not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved; over 3 
years, same as Conveyance for conai- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
80 long ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium with 
rent, same ag Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advatice 
had been paid or delivered. 
Letter— Allotment of Shares 
Crediy 


Biosine 

Vemo. of Association of Company—If 
accom saith by Articles of Association 

nhot so 

Volariah ne ee . 


Note or Memo, Intimating the purchase 
or salo— 


Se any Goods exceeding in value 


ee ee #6 e¢ 


16 
19 


2 
0 


» 500 
.- 500 


10 


20 


10 
20 


0 


8 


ocooo FO 


oop OWwr 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master 


(b) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20— 
a.2 for every Rs. 5,000, or part. 


(bb) Of Government Security— 
Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 
2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Partnership—Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 500 .. Ss 
In any other case << es oy 
Dissolution of .. ‘ie aa ia 


Policy of Insurance— 


(1) Sea—Where ovremium does not 
exceed rates of 2a., or + percent. of 
amount insured 

In any other case for Rs. 1, 000° or part 
thereof 


(2) For eager. every Re. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months “a 
Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months ss ae 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part.— 
a the above rates, for Sea and 
me. 


(3) Frre—When the sum insured does 
not exceed Rs. 5,000.. <a 


In any other case we 3 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art 538 (Recerpt). 


(4) Accident and Sickness—Against 
Railway accident, sas for a single 
journey only . ee 


{n any other uecie ‘tie anclatun 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such anount does not 
exceed Rs, 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part ee 


(5) Life, or other Insurance, not speci- 
fically provided for— 


For every sum not oe 
Rs. 250 ., : 


Exceeding Ra, 250 but at exceeds 
ing Ra. 500 2 


For every sum insured ait expel: 
ing Rs. 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part f 


If drawn in duplicate for each an 
half the above rates, 


Insurance by way of indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1923. Forevery Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium 


905 
Rs, a. 


20 
10 


ooo i) 


lo 


» O 1 
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In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another—4 of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies ot all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 


Power of Attormey— 
For the sole purpose of procuring the 


registration of one or more documents. 


In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 os a 

A athorising 1 person Or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above... 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally .. 

Authorising more than 5 but not :wore 
than 10 persons to act ute 

When given for consideration and 

authorising tbe Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property—The same duty a3 a 
Conveyance tor the amount of the cons)- 
deration. 


In any other case, for each person 
authorised se ie ui 


Promissory Notes— 
(a) When payable on demand— 
(ij) When theamonnt or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 
(ii) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Rs. 250 but docs not ex- 
ceed Ra, 1,000 .. ae 
(iii) In any other case , 


(b} When payable sts iee than on 
demand—The same duty as a Bill 
of exchangeforthe same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 


Protest of Rill or Note .. 
Protest bythe Master of a Ship 


Prozy oa is 
Receipt for value exc, Rs. 20 
Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000—the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Reconveyance. 

(b) In anyothercase .. 

Release—that is tO say, any instrument 
whereby a& person renountces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 

(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does notexceed Ra. 1,000—The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the alas 

(b) fn any other case : 


20 


Ceonwr 


10 


.. 10 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs, 
Respondentia Bond—The same duty as a 


Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond—(a) When the amoant 
secured does not exceed Rs, 1,000— 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amotnt secured. 

(6) In any other case 


Settlement—The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its apphcation to the Cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart 1s immoveable 
and the purpose 1s one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 

—settied as set forth in such settlement. 


Revocation of Settlement.—The same duty 
asa Bond (but in its application to the 
Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart 13 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) fora 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
mstrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees. 


Share-warrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.—One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
Warrant, 


Shipping Order 


Surrender of Lease—Woen dusy with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs. 5—The duty with whicn 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case... 

Transfers of Shares—One- halt of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
& consideration equal to the value of 
the share, 

Transfer ot auy Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance—If duty on such does not 
exceed Rs. 10—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c., is chargeable, 

In any other case ; 
—of any property under the Adminw- 


trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 1 ( 


—of any trust property ‘without con 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benel- 
ciary—Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease—The 
same duty asa conveyance for a cons): 
deration equal tothe amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of—Same duty a8 & 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount . 
value of the property concerned, 
not exceeding .. 

Revocation of—Ditto, but not exceed 


ng : 
Warrant for Goods a vs 


.. 10 


ae 


18 


( 


0) 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For acomplete history of the movement re 
presented by the Indian National Congrcss 
the reader 1s refurred to carlier editions of the 
Indian Ycar Book The Congrcss was founded 
in 1889 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
a cober of the Indian Civil Scrvice, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
vear, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were lid down to be — 

Firstly the fusion into one nitional whole 
of wl the different and discordant ele 
ments that constitute the population of 
indi1, 

Secondly the zradual rcvzcneration, along 
all lincs, mental, moral social and poli 
tic ue of the nation thus evolved , and 

Thirdly the consolidation of union between 
Inzliand and India by sccurig the modi 
fiction of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 

With these objccts in view tle Congress pur 
sued an uncventful career until] 1907 It un 
1(ubtedly excreised a great influence in induc 
In, tspirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
1coples of India, mn focussing the chici polit cal 
ful Vanccs aud in providing a@ truning ground 
1 r Indian politicnsns = But in 1907 the Lxtre- 
nists chicily of the Deccan and the Central 
! rovinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the ecntrol of the older generation, succeeded 
in wr ching the Surat session ot the Congress 
ind produced a split which had long been seen 
to bo imminent The senior members of the 
(onzress therefore 1e erystallised its creed 1p 
definite terms. They laid down that— 


‘Ihe objects of the [ndtan National 
Congress ate the attamment by the people of 
hla of a system of Government similar to 
that erjoyed by the oelf governing Members 
of the British kKmopire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
ImMpne on equal terms with those members, 
these objects are to be achicved by consti- 
tutional means by bringmg about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
publu spint and developing and organising 
the intellectual moral, economic and industria) 
resources of the country ”’ 

lor some ycars followmg 1907 cfforts were 
made to heal the split and thesc were without 
‘Vall until 1916 when a rc-united Congrss met at 
Lucknow under the prcsidency ot Babu Ambica 


Charan Muzumdar of Faridputin Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special scssion held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
unicr the dommation of Mr Gandhi and his 
hieutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted indepcndence as the goal of India 

In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
leit. with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Tiberils and Con,ressmen At its 1928 Session 
th Con.ress while adhermz to Indc pendence 

azT ed to iccept Dominion Status if granted be 

tor the cnd of 192) Things were tending towards 
& satisfictory setth ment when m the latter 
halt ot 192) thc Con,zress insisted on the imme 

diitc grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
thit Domimion Status would be the basis of 
discussion at the Round Table Conference to be 
conven d m Fn,land between representatives 
ot 1 n.lind ind the two Indias Here was the 
partin, of the ways ‘The Liberals went their 
way ind the Con,ress 1t5 own In fultilment 
ot the ultimitum issued af its previous 
Sssion the Conzrss at its 1929 Session, 
declined for complete indc pendence or ‘ Purna 
Swalaj Throughout the year 1930 the Con- 
2! ss wiscnyriged in 2 defiance of the law of the 
lind which ait was hoped would help India 

to attun complete independence arly next 
vou the Contiess actually suspended civil 
disoledance by virtue of an a.reement arrived 
it with the Government but the fulfilment of 
the tcrms of this agreement gave rise to trou 

blu and wothcr isrccment was concluded 

As twaicsult of this Mr Gindhi on behalf of the 
Conarcss uctuiully wont to Jondon to take part 
in the Round Puble Conterence While he was 
wiy things tooh v turn tor the worsc m the 
countiy and mittcrs wachcd 4 crisis with the 
birth of the New kcar In 1932 the Govern 

ment bout all its efforts to miuking 1t Impossible 
tor the Conzicss to carry on its subversive acti 
vitics and succccded fully m its object Con 

2rcss Was crushed and all torms of Congr. ss work 
throughout the ccuntry were — succcssfully 
preventcd In tact 18 well as in law Congress 
ceased to cxist It became impossible for 
Congressnu n cven to hold their annual sessions 
in 1932 and in 1933 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1920 that Mr Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
dssive Resistance atruggleas a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 

0 operation. Originally Intended to be a 
Protest against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the ‘‘fighting’’ of two other grievances 
was later on added to its first object, namely, 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swara) for 
India, Mr Gandhi and Mr, Shaukat Ali were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta SpecialCcx areas 
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to endorse their programme of  piocressive 
non violunt non co-operation’’ which was 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur 
which, on Mr Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into “‘the attainment by India of 


five years Indeed the Congress; Executive 
was authorised to give the signal also for a 
campaign of non payment of taxes and civil 
disobedience arly in 1930 the Congress 
executive appointed Mr Gandhi as ‘ Dictator 


Swaraj by alllegitimate and peaceful means ’ 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern 
ments led to the imprisonment of a large 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Abtnedabad Congress in 192) 


for all Indta and gave him power to launch 
civil disobedience as and when he thought 
fit This Mr Gandhi did in March and pract. 
cally the whole country was set ablaze There 
was Open defiance of the law all over the land 


made a ‘grim resolve’ to challenge the ‘ re- 
pression movement’’ by appomting Mr Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a ‘* No 
Tax’ campaign at Bardoh ‘The riotsin Chauri 
Chaura in 1922 preceded by the Bombay riot<« 
in 1923 duomng the Prince of Wales’ visit (see 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr Gandhy’s eyes to the impossibility of masn 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions He suspended his proposed civ] 
disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
19 known as the Bardoli Programme which es- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-co opera 
tion im favour of the promotion of inter 
communal unity and khaddar Soon after 
Mr Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprmsonment for 81x 
years (See 1923 and 1924 editions ) 


notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
to put down illegal activities The movement 
waned by the end of the year through shee ex 
haustion and civil disobedience was suspended 
early in 1931 as a result of negotiations between 
the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi The year 1931 
was a year of negotiations although the dis 
cussions centred on alleged breaches of the 
Viceroy Gandhiunderstanding The efforts for 
peace were carried to the point of inducing 
Mr Gandhi to participate in the Round Table 
Conference in London to formulate a const 
tution for India All this, however, proved 
to be a lull in the storm which agam broke out 
in fuller fury early in the New Year On th 
ground that the Government had broken the 
understanding arrived at bctween the Viccioy 
and Mr Gandhi the Congress leader declared 
in favour of a revival of aggressive non co 
operation The Government however was 
apparently prepared forit simultaneously with 
the announcement of the Congress decision 
the Government set in motion its powerful 
machinery and grappled with the renewed non 
co operation movement before 1t had time to 
take roct again Civil disobedience was scotched 
before 1t was born this time In short the 
Government hulled the non co operation move 
ment (See Congress in 1932 33) 


This turn of events threw cold water ou the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis 
couraged In order, therefore to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more,the All-India CongressComniittee appoint 
ed a Committee, known asthe Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1922 ‘Ihe Committee 
toured the country and in Oc.vober, 1922, pro 
duced two reports one favouring Council entry} 
to offerobstruction to Governmentand the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardol 


Programme A battle royal ensued between Congress in 1925-31. 


the two parties for two or three years the Swara 
jists—or the ‘‘ Co operators,’ as they were 
derisively called by the non co operators— 
carrying the day throughout Every little 
triumph of the Swarajists meant a diminution 
of the prestige and influence of the No Changers 
This went on for some time until the Belgaum 
session Of the Congress, presided over by 
Mr Gandhi himself, suspended the non co 
operation programme Thereby the movement 
was practically killed and strange to say it 


recelved its death blow at the hands of the | 


very author of its being But the fond parent 
did not lose heart and bided his time His 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was 
split into two warring camps One was ready 
te accept Dominion Status for India, while the 
other would have nothing short of indepen 
dence At the psychological moment Mr 
Gandhi staged a reentry mto the political 
arena—he had been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years—and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non co-operation 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
in 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress 
Mr Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he returned 
to his old love, non co operation and boycott 
He had been biding his tyme, and the astute 
politician, that he is, he reintroduced in 
Pecember 1929 his formula that had been dead 


| 


The cireer of the Congress between the Bel 
gaum session when the N C O movement wis 
suspcnded and the years 1929 30, when civil 
disobedience was revived, was comparatively 
dull During the first half of 1925the Congress 
policy was one of aimless drift The death 
of Mr C R Das demoralised the Swarayists 
Mr Gandhi promptly went to their rescue 2nd 
at the end of the yeir the Swarayists political 
programme was formilly adopted by the Cawn 
pore Congress The 41st session of the Congress 
which met in Assam during Christmas week 
1926, set its face against the ace>ptance O! 
ministerships or othcr offices in the gift of the 
Government—in other words, discountenanced 

Responsive Cooperation’, a new cit 
which had sprung up within the Swarayist ranks— 
and approved of the policy of rejection of bu get 
and refusal of supplies until a response to the 
‘national demand ”’ was forthcoming 


All this talk and quarrel about the interna! 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest by the 00? 
inclusion of Indians on the personnel of tht 
Royal Commission on Indian Reform» 
Most of the leaders fancied that it woul 
an insult to India if Indians were not appoln” 
members of the Commission. Even moderate” 
reputed for their sobriety and reasonablcn’® i 
affected extremism The Viceroy endeavour 
—but in vain—to explain the position 
Indian leaders (See Year Book of 1928) 
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Congressmen, of course, met during Christmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the Simon Com- 
mission, declared independence as the goal of 
India and offered some solutions for the Hindu- 
Muslim problem In the following year the 
Congress in its plenary session at Calcutta 
declared specifically, though conditionally, that 
Dominion status would be acceptable to India 
This 1t will be recalled marks a return to 1908 
when, soon after the Surat split, it was stated 
that the objects of the Congress were, among 
other things, the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government simular to that 
enjoyed by the self governing members of the 
British Empire ’ This however proved to be 
@ mere smoke screen raised by Congress tacti 
cians to conceal from the world their real inten 
tion which was disclosed in December 1929 
More about this presently 


The boycott of the Commission was a miserable 
failure and this reminded the Congressmen 
of the next duty which the 1927 session 
had imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a ‘“‘Swara)”’ constitution for India This they 
set out to do about the middle of 1928 when 
representatives of almost all political organica 
tions met 12 Bombay at the invitation of the 
Congress Executive and appoimted a Committee 
presided over by Pandit Motilal Nehru, to 
undertake the task. 

The Committee consulted various leaders 
in the country and after two or three months 
hard labour produced a document, which 
however instead of being an all parties’ report 
evoked more controversy than any other proposal 
In recent years regarding the future of India 
An All Parties’ Convention met at Calcutta 
for the purpose of receiving and considering 
the All Parties’ Commnttee’s report The 
Convention adopted the Committees proposal 
that India should have the same constitutional 
status in the community of nations known as 
the British Lmpire as the other Domintons with 
& Parliament having powersto make laws for 
peace, order and government of India and 
an executive responsible to that Parliament 
The Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
question (See Year Book of 1929) 


The Congress which met in Calcutta durmg 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, was divided into three 
camps, the advocates of complete independence, 
those who wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond that, and Pandit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot in either camp 
This was just the opportunity for which Mr 
Gandhi had apparently been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at the psychological moment 
He threw in his weight with Pandit Motilal 
and sponsored a compromise formula This 
satisficd neither wing but eventually a 
resolution was adopted which approved ot the 
Nehru Report as a great step in political advance 
and, whilst adhering to the Madras resolution 
on independence, the Congress was prepared, 
subject to the exigencies of the political situation, 
to adopt the Nehru constitution, if it was 
accepted by the British Parliament before the 
expiry of 1929, and if that did not happen the 

ngress would revive non-violent non-co- 
operation , Congressmen could, in the meanwhile, 
Carry On propaganda for independence. 
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The pohtical outlook was gloomy, indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture from Britain Lord Irwin, the sympa 
thetic Viceroy, saw this and strove his utmost 
to placate legitimate Indian feeling He under 
took a trip to England on four months’ leave 
and hid long conversations with the India 
Office Chief and the newly formed Labour 
Cabinet of Britain He returned in the last 
week of October and within a few days of his 
arrival issued from Delhi a statement which 
has since become famous as the Viceroy’s 
Declaration of October 31, 1929 ‘“ I am 
authorised , he said,‘ on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government, to state clearly that, in their 
judgment it 1s implicit in the Declaration of 
1917 that the natural issue of Indias constitu- 
tional progress, as there contemplated, 18 the 
attainment of Dominion Stitus’’ His Excel- 
lenty announced the British Government’s 
intention to summon a conference of represen- 
tatives of British India and Indlan States 
to discuss British Indian and All Indian problems 
for seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals to be placed 
before Parliament 


The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after was the reascendancy to power of 
Mr Gandhi The principal resolution went 
through successfully and, in fulfilment of the 
Calcutta Congress ultimatum” Independence 
was declared when the New Year was rung 1n 
and the ‘ Independence flag ’ was hoisted 


Events moved very fast m India in 1930 
which has been epochal in the country s political 
history On the one hand, the British Govern 
ment took practical measures to devise a consti- 
tutional machmery that would place India on 
the highroad to responsible self government 
(see Round Table Conference section), on the 
other, the Congress, the premier political organi- 
sation of the country, made 1 bold bid for com- 
plete independence—or ‘‘Purna Swara)’’. 


Several factors strengthened the Congress 
movement in 1930 ‘The worldwide trade 
crisis, of which India did not escape her share, 
was responsible for a general teeling of depres- 
s10n and discontent all over the land, and the 
people, as usual, blamed the Government for 
their suffermgs ‘The Simon Commission's 
report (see Simon Commission chapter), which 
was not acceptable to the majority of Indians, 
added to the prevalent want of faith in the 
Government s intentions The Congress explol- 
ted this circumstance and chalked out a pro- 
gramme which had a wider appeal than in 1920 
The N C O movement ten years ago was con- 
fined to the few, the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930 appealed to the many That 
was Intellectual, this, popular At least one 
of the planks of the present’agitation, nagyely, 
non payment of land revenue, coincided with 
the ryots’ mability to poy owlng to falling com- 
modity prices The breach of the Salt Act, 
boycott of all foreign cloth and of British goods 
and the no tax campaign were easier to practise 
than the boycott ot law courts and schools 
On the present occasion, the Congress captain 
arranged his field efficiently. Mr. Gandhi, 
who was appointed “ Dictator-in-Chief”’ of the 
Congress, nominated provincial dictators, who, 
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if arrested were to be succeeded by their respec 

tive nominees Small committees of action, 
known as‘ War councils” were set up throughout 
the land, ready to launch the campaign The 
leader gave the signal in April by himself break 

ing the salt law, and people followed his example 
in several places When this went on for some 
time, the police had forcibly to disperse the 
people engaged 1n illicit salt manufacture, which 
Jed to numerous casualties And, as these 
demonstrations were staged in public places, 
they produced great effect on the popular mind 

Thousands of arrests were made and jails all 
over the country were flooded over 54,000 
were convicted in the year for offences connet- 
ted with civil disobedience People lost their 
fear for the lathi, nor did they hesitate to go to 
jail Youths, women and children threw them- 
selves into the movement, thereby lending 
colour to 1t and attracting ternational atten 

tion Prabhat Phenis or religions cum political 
processions, were taken out through public 
streets, singing Congress songs and broadcasting 
revolutionary doctrimes Demonstrations lead 

ing to breaches of the peace were suppressed by 
the police which Ied to further demonstrations 
and clashes Some of these, as in Sholapur, 
Peshawar and Chirner, took a very serious turn 

Unrest shattered confidence and credit, and 
trade and commerce were paralysed Import 
and export figures and railway returns recorded 
a Steady downwaid trend Towards the end 
of the year a veritable deadlock ensued in which 
people went on breaking laws and the Govern- 
ment contmued to suppress their activities, 
while the British Government was striving 
hard, with the help of right thiking and sober- 
minded Indian leaders, to evolve a formula on 
whith to base the future constitution of India 


Mr. Gandhi occupied the greater part of the 
stage in 1930 India was “good copy” in 
Europe and more so in America where journals 
“‘splashed Gandhi’ ‘This was his final struggle, 
he declared, and he would not return to his 
Ashram at Sabarmatiif he failed to win Swara) 
for India In Wwe own words, he had “ burnt 
his boats” and set out on the famous march on 
foot from Ahmedabad to Dandi, where he inau- 
gurated his pet movement He had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a large number of people following 
his Jead, but after his arrest at midnight on May 5 
the movement ceased to be non-violent. 


Civil Disobedience Movement. 


In pursuance of the resolution of the Lahore 
Congress, tt was decided by the Congress leaders 
early in the year to test the strength and 
willmgness of the country to undertake 
and carry on a programme involving loss, 
suffering and sacrifice, and with this end in 
view they organised what has since been called 
the “‘Independence Day’ demonstration 
The response, according to the Congress leaders, 
“exceeded anticipations’. Having’ thus 
ventilated the new revolutionary policy of the 
Lahore Congress and satisfled themselves that 
their methods would obtain general support 
in the country, the Working Committee appoint- 
ed at Lahore met at Ahmedabad and decided 
to inaugurate mass civil disobedience, It 
appointed Mr. Gandhi as the “Dictator” of the 
Congress and gave him full powers to launch, 
conduct and carry on the movement, 
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Before taking what he described as his 
final plunge” in politics, Mr Gandhi wrote in 
first week of March his famous letter to the 
Viceroy announcing his determination to 
launch civil ; disobedience if his demands 
were not met They were the famous Eleven 
Points of Mr Guindhi—total prohibition, 
reduction of the rupte ratio to ls 4d, 
reduction of the land revenue to at least 50 
per cent and making it subject to legislative 
control, abolition of the salt tax, reduction 
of the military expenditure to at least 50 per 
cent , to begin with, reduction of the salarics 
of the higher grade service men to one half 
or less so as to suit the reduced revenue , protec- 
tive tariff on foreign cloth , the passage of the 
Coistal Traffic Reservation Bill, discharge of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all politica] 
prosecutions vbrogition of section 124-A, of 
the Kegulation of 1818 and the like, and permis- 
sion to all Indian exiles toreturn, the abolition 
of the C I D or its popular control and the 
issue of licenses to use fire arms for self-defence 
subject to popular control. 


The reply sent to Mr Gandhi by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy regretted that 
Mr Gandhi contemplated ‘‘a course of action 
which 1s clearly bound toinvolve violation of 
the law and danger to the public peace ” 


When his impossible demands were turned 
down, Mr Gandhi outlined a programme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calvulated to subvert the Government by break- 
Ing certain laws, reducing its income from 
excise and customs duties, inducing Government 
servants to resign, picheting liquor shops and 
shops dealing in foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging the 
masses not to pay land revenue, chowktdar! 
tix and forest grazing fees The salt Act was 
the first target. 


Attcr organising his forces In various centres 
in the country, Mr Gandhi inaugurated his 
civil disobedience movement by setting out ona 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmati 
with the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government! ‘‘ Dictator’”’ 
marched through Guyjerat making halts en 
route ‘This part of the country, where most 
men, women and children regarded him as an 
avathar (incarnation of Deity), thanks to the 
propaganda of Mr. Vallabhbha! Patel, was only 
too ready to accept his advice At each one 
of the halting places a number of Government 
servants announced their resignations. The 
people were urged to look out for his signal and 
carry on the fight even if he was arrested. At 
the end of three weeks he reached Dandi, 4 
village on the coast near Surat, and on April 6, 
the fateful day on which the movement was 
really initiated, he picked up Salt on the sea- 
shore without paying duty. The police did not 
interfere, Hus followers started manufacturing 
salt by heating sea water and the salt so Manu 
factured was sold in small packets all over the 
country. This was the signal for Congressmen 
to veoek the law all over the country simultane- 
ously, 


On the first few occasions, the Government 
merely looked on, but the law-breaking fever 
spread fast and wide. Eventually the authori- 
ties took measures to prevent the manufacture 
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and sale of illicit salt They were resisted by 
Congres3 volunteers who formed a cordon round 
the spot where salt was made and defled the police 
toarrest them The police arrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest hun 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
enzaged In salt making, were encouriging the 
law-breakers, jeering at the police and indulging 
in hostile demonstrations When these crowds 
began to indulge in violence against the police 
the latter had perforce to disperse them by 
means Of the regulation staff known as_ lath 

This went on for a while without bringing 
Purna Swara) any nearer Mr 
awayout of the rut by declaring that he pro 
posed to raid the salt works at Dharasana 
neir Surat Similar raids were planned on the 
sult depot at Wadala, in Bombay Shortly 
after this, however, Mr Gandhi was arrested 
under the provisions of a century old Regulation 
and confined during the pleasure of the Govern 
ment as a state prisoner whose activities were 
a danger to the Government established by law 


The raids on the salt works at Dharasana 
and Wadala were carried out repeitedly and 
hundreds were injured when the police repelled 
the raid and dispersed the 1aiders and sympa 
thisers The advent of the monsoon put an end 
to salt making and salt depot raids But 
other illegal activities were taken up 


The anniversary of a dead _ leader 
‘ Independence Diy or some such pretext 
was utilised to organise anti Government 
demonstrations The arrest of persons who 
were courting arrest was also the occasion 
for a display of hostility against the Govern 
ment Such disturbances occurred in several 
places, and the police had to impose a ban on 
meetings, processions demonstrations and the 
hkhe which invariably disturbed the public 
peace and led to clashes Even these prohi 
bitory orders were disobeyed thereby compelling 
the police to use force Two such instances 
occurred in Sholapur and Peshawar = [n the 
former place the police were attached constables 
mobbed and murdered in broad daylight and 
Government buildings and law courts set on 
fire Martial law was introduced and quiet 
restored after a long time In Peshawar 1lso 
rowdy crowds defied the police and even the 
military British troops were stoned People 
were 80 much inflamed that it took a number of 
weeks for the return of normal conditions It 
was revealed during the Peshawar disturbances 
that the Congress propaganda had to some 
extent interfered with the discipline of a few 
Indian sepoys 


Nor did the Congress stop here 
Its persistent propaganda the martial races 
inhabiting the border were taught to hate the 
British and to expect the establishment of 

Gandhi Raj” at an early date A belief 
that the British administration was weakening 
Spread across the border to the Afridis who 
carried out a series of raids on Peshawar Not 
that these were by any means successful they 
were easily repelled and severely punished 
But 1t would not do to allow them to contmuc 
in the false belief that they could defy the 
British Government with impunity The 
Government, therefore, took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids 


Thanks to 


Gandh: found | 
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Congressmen living in Inland areas stirred up 
villagers against the Government and persuaded 
them to refuse to pay dues for grazing cattle 
in the forests J orest regulations were broken 


Guyersat where Mr Gandhis influence was 
greatest, was the stronghold of the movement 
for non payment of land revenue In all the 
four districts of Gujerat ryots were persuaded 
to withhold pryment of arrears of the previous 


years and later on of the mstalments of the 
following year 


The no tax campaign and the seditious appeals 
calculated to disturb the loyalty of the pe 
' vod the troops could not be allowed to continue 
Sunilarly the «uthorities could not look on 
when Government servants in Guyerat, who 
refused to resign their posts in obedience to the 
Congress mandate, were subjected to countless 
hardships in the shape not only of social boycott 
but also refusal of daily supplies and even 
of water In several instances Government 
servants were coerced and prevented from 
doing ther duty—things were made so hot for 
them The activities of the Congress 
in other spheres also became too mischievous 
to be tolerated any longer ind the Viceroy 
issued a series of Ordinances One of these 
gave power to the Government to confiscate 
the premises of Congress offices whence baneful 
doctrines emanated Refusal of normal supplies 
and services to Government servants was also 
made an offence Later in the year all the 
| Congress nd allicd bodies were declared unlaw- 
ful xssociations under another Ordinance 


One of the main objects of the Congress was to 
deplete the Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue Lxclse was 
the main source of revenue to most provinces 
and customs to the central government It 
was also intended se1lously to vffect British 
industry particularly the Lancashire textile 
trade For this purpose systemitic picketing 
of liquor and foreign (esperially British) cloth 
| shops was resorted to This work was reserved 
for the large number of women who, for the 
first time mn the history of politics in India, 
joined the movement in response to Mr Gandhi's 
appeal ‘Ihis willing cooperation of the 
commercial community made the task of 
the women pickets somewhat easy, but In 
several cases coercion replaced peaceful persua- 
sion and the consuming public were put to 
untold hardships The Viceroy issued an 
Ordimance making picketing accompanied by 
intimidation or coercion punishable 


The strongest lly of Mr Gandhi 1n the spread 
of the civil disobedience movement was the 
Indian press, especially the vernacular press, 
The Viceroy at first revived the Press Act by 
means of an Ordinance , but, when this did not 
have the desired effect he* promulgated the 
Uninthorised News sheets Ordinance This 
Ordinance helped to suppress seditious propa- 
ganda generilly, but in Bombay city the Con- 
gress continued to issue daily a one ploe 
bulletin, despite vigorous efforts by the police 
to put an end toit. 


The upheaval had its own effect on im- 
pulsive and immature youths and the year 
witnessed a large number of revolutionary 
outrages , in many of which bombs and firs. 
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arms were used. Police officers were killed, ! the Round Table Conference later. 


and an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Governor of the Punjab. An armed raid was 
made on the Chittagong armoury. Many 
deplored these incidents, but the mischief had 
been done. 

The year 1931, however, opened bright, 
for before the end of January Mr. Gandhi was 
again a free man. Hisrelease was a magnani- 
mous gesture on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, intended to create a favourable atmosphere 
in India for the reception of the Premier’s state- 
ment of 19th January and to give the Congress 
a fair chance to consider the offer embodied 
therein. Onthe very day on which the Premier 
made his famous pronouncement (See “‘ Indian 
Round Table Conference’) leading delegates 
in London urged the Premier to follow up his 
statement with a generous gesture in the shape 
of general amnesty to all political prisoners. 
M. MacDonald complied and within a week the 
principal Congress leaders were relcased from 
prison. 


They soon met together and considered the 
Premier’s statement which, of course, they 
deemed unacceptable, although they did not say 
so publicly. At any rate they refused to go a 
step further unless the Government ceased its 
operations against the Congress. A deadlock 
was again threatened ; but, thanks to the good 
offices of eminent Libera] leaders, negotiations 
were set on foot between the Government and 
the Congress, But it was not quite easy for 
the Congress to switch from non-co-operation 
straight to co-operation. Its leaders were 
obsessed by considerations of prestige and a 
number of insignificant and artificial difficulties 
were raised. 


Aiter prolonged negotiations and bargaining 
the Congress secured the Government’s assent 
to what has since become famous as the Irwin- 
Gandhi Pact or the Delhi Pact. (See last 
year’s Indian Year Book). 


This “‘ truce ’’ was signed on the 5th of March 
and was hailed all over the country as the dawn 
of a new era of co-operation. The past was for 
a time forgotten and there was a lull in political 
activity. All were eagerly looking forward 
to the Congress delegates contributing the 
weight of their influence and experience to the 
success of the second Round Table Conference. 
Nevertheless, a strong under-current of resent- 
ment ran through the ranks of the Congress 
who openly complained that Mr. Gandhi had 
weakly surrendered to the Government in 
agreeing to call off the struggle. This feeling, 
which was held by the wild men of the left 
and impetuous youths, was enhanced by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
who had been judicially found guilty of murder 
and other terrorist crimes. The execution 
was the signal] fora furore in the country, much 
to the chagrin of Mr. Gandhi. 


It was in this state of feeling that the forty- 
fifth session of the Congress met at Karachi 
mae the Presidentship of Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. 


Mr. Patel’s presidential address to the Congress 
was more important than the usual addresses of 
ess Presidents, as it indicated the lines on 

Mr. Gandhi presented the Congress case at 


The Indian National Congress. 


“ Independ- 
ence does not exclude the possibility of equal 
partnership for mutual benefit and dissolvable 
at the will of either party,’’ declared Mr. Patel 
He denounced those who urged the severance of 
the British connection. Britain’s help would be 
of great value to the country. Jndia needed her 
Inilitary skill for her defence and in several other 
spheres British help would be invaluable to the 
country. But, power and control, including 
financial control, must be in the hands of Indians, 
He declared that the Delhi Agreement was 
perfectly honourable to both parties. Under 
its terms, “‘ it is open for us to press for ‘ purna 
swaraj’, to ask for complete control over our 
defence forces, foreign affairs, finance, fiscal policy 
and the like.” 


The outstanding feature of the Karachi 
session was the unprecedented outburst of 
revolutionary sentiment which throughout 
characterised its proceedings. It was always 
there, but dormant; and the execution of 
Bhagat Singh stirred it up. The revolutionaries, 
particularly from Bengal, asserted themselves 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Delhi Pact. The intensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a few youths 
who on the arrival of Mr, Gandhi went to the 
length of presenting him with a black flower in 
token of Bhagat Singh’s execution. Thus Mr. 
Gandhi had to work against insuperable odds 
and it speaks volumes for his great personal 
influence that he managed to carry the day. 
This, however, he achieved only by subscribing 
to a resolution which only half-heartedly con- 
demned terrorist outrages, extolling at the same 
time the terrorists’ motives and their “ courage 
and self-sacrifice.”’ In this connection it may be 
noted that following this resolution a number of 
revolutionary crimes were perpetrated during the 
year—the murder of the Inspector-General of 
Police and a District Magistrate in Bengal; 
the shooting dead in open court of a District 
Judge; and the attempt on the life of the 
Governor of Bombay being some of _ the 
most outstanding outrages. Mr. Gandhi, of 
course, repented—but, as is usual with him, 
too late. Commenting on one such outrages he 
expressed regret at having lent his support to the 
Bhagat Singh resolutionat Karachi and admitted, 
“We are overdoing the extolling of murderers.” 
So much had the situation got out of control 
that later in the year he had perforce to make an 
Open appeal to the revolutionaries not to spoil 
India’s cause by terrorist crimes and at least 
to suspend the cult of the bomb during the period 
that the Congress was trying his method. 


Toreturn to the Karachi Congress, Such wa3 
the charm exercised by Mr. Gandhi over his fol- 
lowers, sober as well as terrorist, that, in the midst 
of cries denouncing the Delhi Pact as asurrende!, 
the open session of the Congress almost unati- 
mously ratified it and nominated Mr. Gandhi to 
proceed to the R.T.C. as its representative. 


The resolution ran: ‘‘ This Congress, having 
considered the provisional settlement between 
the Working Committee and the Government of 
India, endorses it, but desires to make it clear 
that its cult of independence remains intact. 
The Congress delegation will work for this goal 80 
as to give the nation control over the army, 
external affairs, finance and economic policy and 


The Indian National Congress. 


to have a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal on 
the financial transactions of the British Govern- 
ment in India and to examine and assess the 

rations to be undertaken by India and 


and—with right for either party to end the, 
ership at will. Provided, however, that | 


the Congress delegation will be free to accept 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India, the Congress 
appoints Mr. Gandhi as its delegate to the R.T.C. 
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gress leaders to rope them in resulted in a clash. 
Mr. Gandhi, however, made repeated attempts to 
placate the Muslims, making numerous offers to 
meet their demands from time to time. The bulk 
of the Muslim community was particularly angry 
with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress for the tactics 
adopted by them to secure the support of the 
entire community to an agreed formula. Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress sought to make capital 


| of the presence of a few Muslims in the Congress, 


with the addition of such representatives as the | calling themselves Nationalist Muslims. Congress 


Working Committee may add later.”’ 


Another important resolution passed by the 
Congress defined “ Purna Swaraj.”” This again 
was a sop to the clamant left wing and its pass 
gave a clear indication of the way the wind ° 
blowing. The main idea underlying the resolution 
was the creation of a socialistic state as outlmed 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential 
address to the previous session of the Congress at 
Lahore. Astute politician that Mr. Gandhi 
is, he saw in this resolution a formula which, 
would prevent an alternative revolutionary 
programme from taking the field. 


* Purna Swaraj’’ was defined as a government 
which would secure certain specified fundamental 
rights for the people, living wage for the workers, 
reduction of land revenue, levy of inheritance tax, 
adult suffrage, free primary education, reduction 
in military expenditure and in civil servants’ 
salaries, control of key industries, etc. 


The feeling that prevailed at Karachi char- 
acterised the activities of the Congress throughout 
the rest of the year—the same restlessness at 
having to accept the Delhi Pact, the same ip 
condemnation of terrorism side by side wit 
sympathy with terrorists. The “ War Lords” 
of the Congress were chafing under the enforced 
silence and could hardly resist the tendency to 
create mischief. 


| 


It was very easy for them to pick a 
quarrel with the Government over the 
implementing of the Delhi Pact. They 
accused Government of being ‘“‘slow and 
niggardly’’ in releasing political prisoners. 
They insisted on the reinstatement of all village 
officials who had resigned when the Congress 
campaign was at ita height--even In the case of 
those who had been replaced since. They 
claimed substantial, if not wholesale, remissions 
of land revenue on the slightest pretext. They 
bitterly complained against alleged excesses of 
the police in collecting land revenue. Taking 
shelter under the withdrawal of the unti- 
picketing ordinance they continued their picket- 
ing operations as they did during the civil 
disobedience movement. This last led to 
several clashes, notably in Cawnpore where 
aggressive picketing resulted in serious and 
prolonged Hindu-Muslim rioting—described as 
. . ghastly holocaust’’—involving widespread 

ssacre, 


Speaking of the Cawnpore disturbances and 
the communal tension that they led to, one is 
reminded of the growing differences between the 
Congress and the Muslims that were a feature of 


the year’s politics, Ever suspicious of Congress 
bona fides towards Muslim rights, the Mahome- 
dans kept aloof from the civil disobedience 


movement and any attempton the part of Con- 


| 


| 


was ready, it was stated, to accept any scheme 
on which the entire Muslim community, including 
the Nationalist Muslims, put forward and 
attempts were accordingly made in Bombay, 
Abmedabad, Bhopal, Delhi and Simla, in various 
parts of the year, to evolve a communal formula; 
but all fell through. 


The Congress made two more attempts in 
July to arrive at a formula and eventually 
drew up a “compromise between undiluted 
communalism and undiluted nationalism.’’ 
Joint electorates were to form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India, 
but it was agreed that there should be reservation 
of seats in the Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures on the basis of population with the right 
to minorities to contest additional seats in any 
province where they were less than 25 per cent. 
This was, of course, not acceptable to the 
Muslims, who, to a man, stood by the Four- 
teen Points, 


Disappointment at the failure tc solve the 
communal tangle rendered the political outlook 
gloomy and the Congress leaders began to wonder 
whether any good would result from their partici- 
pation in the Round Table Conference. Mean- 
while, those of them who were itching for a fight 
had succeeded in working up in the country parts, 
particularly in Gujerat and the U.P., a situation 
which the Government could hardly tolerate. 


In the United Provinces, particularly, an 
agrarian dispute of a purely economic character, 
aggravated by growing trade depression, was 
turned to political advantage by Congressmen. 
In the result, although the no-rent campaign 
being part of the civil disobedience movement, 
was abandoned under the Delhi Pact, it was 
revived now, nominally as an economic agitation 
but reallv as a political weapon. The Govern- 
ment had perforce to take measures to ensure 
the collection of land revenue, but the Congress 

rotested against them. This was added to the 
jong list of sins and omissicr and commission, 
of which the Congress accused the Government, 
Similarly in Gujerat, it was alleged that the 
police were using excessively coercive measures 
| collect Government dues, 


On all these grounds, cumulatively, Mr. Gandhi 
declared that the Delhi Pact had been broken by 
the Government and that, therefore, he was 
released from his obligation thereunder to 

articipate in the Round Table Conference on 
bebalf of the Congress. “‘ The civilians have 
undone the statesman’s work’’, Mr. Gandhi 
complained. Mr Gandhi released for publication 
what he described as a charge-sheet against the 
Government, who replied with an equally long 
list of instances in which the Congress agents had 
broken the Delh{ Pact. Lengthy correspondence 
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passed between Mr. Gandhi and the officers of 
the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of India, the main point of which was Mr.Gandhi’s 
demand that the Congress should be recognised 
as an intermediary between the people and the 
Government and the Government’s firm repudi- 
ation of that contention. Numerous interviews 
took place between Congress leaders and 
Government oflicers, all of which unfortunately 
proved fruitless. This new deadlock again 
darkened the political horizon, but Mr. Gandhi 
was induced to ask for an interview with the new 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, to “ clear up certain 
misunderstandings.”’ 


Then began what were known as the Simla 
talks, Mr. Gandhi asked for an _ impartial 
inquiry into the incidents at Bardoli and once 
again the Government of India turned it down 
Nor was the Congress allowed to negotiate with 
the Government as a parallel body on an equal 
footing. Eventually, however, the Government 
offered to institute a departmental inquiry into 
the charges made by the Congress against 
officials in Bardoli and this provided a loop-hole 
for the Congress to get out of the awkward 
corner into which it had placed itself. Affecting 
to be satisfied with this concession, Mr. Gandhi 
agreed to go to London. 


(The part played by Mr. Gandhi at the RB.T C. 
is referred to in the ~ Indian Round Table Con- 
ference” section.) 


With Mr. Gandhi away, conditions worsened 
in India and his lieutenants continued their 
activities in dofiance of both the Delhi and the 
Simla Pacta. Very soon an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion was created in India which found its 
counterpart in the poor progress made in London 
towards reaching an agreed formula for the 
future constitution of India. 


Congress propaganda in areas like the North- 
West Frontier Province, easily susceptible to 
subversive doctrines, resulted in a flare-up. 
Thetribes on and across the Frontier were led to 
believe that the British authority was on the 
wane, and Peshawar was actually invaded. The 
“* Red Shirt ’’ movement, organised by a follower 
of Mr. Gandhi, was assuming menacing 
proportions and the Government had to act. 
An Ordinance was proueere with a view to 
ehecking the spread of this movement,and Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, ita author, was deported 
from the scene of his operations. 


Similarly, an Ordinance was issued to check 
the aggressive no-rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
arrested for disobeying certain orders passed on 
him under this Ordinance. 


The hollowness of the Congress charges was 
revealed by the findings of the Inquiry ()fficer 
who went into the allegations against the police 
and the Government in Bardoli. He held that 
there had been no cases of undue coercion and 
found most of the Congress charges unfounded. 


This gloomy situation coincided with the return 
of Mr, Gandh} on the 28th of December, without 


ha achieved 
ple Table 
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Impossible Congress demands proclaimed many 


atime before. The stage was thus set for another 
political struggle in the country, which began in 
the first few davs of the new year with the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi. 


Congress in 1931-32. 


The Government had planned out its pro- 
gramme thoroughly and was ready to meet any 
emergency. Within a few hours of the arrest 
of Mr. Gandhi the Government issued ordinances 
of a comprehensive character giving wide powers 
to the executive to deal with the civil disobedi- 
ence movement with determination, so that 
there was little scope for escape on the part of 
Congressmen. The ordinances enabled the 
executive to arrest any person on mere susvicton 
and keep him or her in detention up to a period 
of two months, At the end of this period an 
order was issued restricting the activities and 
movements of the suspected person, and when 
that order was broken the person was convicted 
for a breach of that order and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment ranging from six 
months to two years. In certain cases heavy 
fines were levied in addition. The powers of 
the magistracy were so revised as to alter 
the provisions of the Evidence Act and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, and summary 
trials became the rule, The power of appeal 
was much _ restricted. Powers of search 
were made wider and the sources from 
which the Congress movement was financed 
were unearthed and confiscated by means of 
extraordinary powers given to the executive 
in that behalf. The press was restrained by a 
special ordinance preventing it from carrymg 
on propaganda for the Congress movement in 
any manner or giving publicity to its activities 
in any shape or form, 


With such wide powers put into operation 
with extraordinary speed and rigidity, Congress- 
men all over the country were hauled up within 
the very first week after the issue of the ordinance 
In most cases they were rounded up on suspicion 
arising out of their past conduct, Later on 
option was given to them to give undertakings 
about thelr future behaviour and thereby cubta- 
their release. In some cases the authorities 
succeeded in securing such undertakings, ut 
in the majority of cases Congressmen remained 
firm. In the first three months of the operation 
of the ordinance the jails in almost every pro- 
vince were full to overflowing and special accod- 
modation had to be found for the thousands of 
prisoners who were incarcerated under the new 
policy. 


The wide and sweeping character of the ordl- 
nances had a remarkable effect on the politicall} 
minded sections outside the Congress. The first 
reaction found vent in strong protests against 
the provisions of the ordinances and more 
particularly against the “indiscriminate 
Manner in which they were put into operation 
Appeals were made by the Liberals and Indepél- 
dents to the Government to soften the rigoul 


_ and to give better treatment to political prisoner 


When the life of the ordinances was sbout t 
expire at the end of six months the Governme 


a substantia] at the 
Conference beyond re-stating the in the centre as well as in the various provinc® 
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acknowledged that they had almost succeeded 
in scotching the Congress Movement , but they 
pleaded that, although the movement had been 
brought under control, the danger of its revival 
was not absent It was therefore decided to 
consolidate all the ordinances into one omnibus 
ordinance and renew them till the end of Decem 
ber Before the year closed the Government 
(ime forward with Bills both in the centre and 
im the provinces to put into the form of a statute 
the more important provisions of the consoli 
dated ordinance The legislatures in the country 
had no strong Congress element on account of 
the boycott of councils adopted by the Congress 
during the last general election so that the 
Government did not find much difficulty in 
getting the ordinance bills passed Into statutes 
Lhe only concession they made was to limit Its 
duration to one or two years in the different 
provinces 


After the first flush of the operation of the 
ordinances the Congress movement gradually 
weakened No doubt the Congress had its 
so called Emergency Councils and Dictators 
carrying on civil disobedience activities In a 
spasmodic manner, but 1t became apparent as 
the year 1932 advanced that the support frora 
the country became less and less month by 
month 


Early 1n the year 1932 an attempt was made 
to hold the annual session of the Congress at 
Delhi Simuarly another attempt was made 
early In 1933 also On both occasions Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya came forward to pre 
side Batches of Congressmen went from diffe 
1ent parts of the country to Delhi and Calcutta, 
respectively, but they wee all arrested on 
leaving their places or before reaching their 
destination and set free again after the date of 
the projected session ‘Lhe Congress claimed 
that in spite of alt this obstruction they held 
the sessions and passed resolutions reaffirming 
the civil disobedience movement , but the whole 
thing was practically reduced to a farce It 
was really a game of hide and seek It 1s not 
1npossible in such large cities like Delhi or 
Calcutta for a handful of men to meet in spite 
of the determination of the police to prevent 
any formal meetings Such was really the case 
When the police were not within sight and 
hefore they could come a few men crowded 
together, ‘‘ held the session ’’ and passed resolu- 
tions No s.oner was this done and, in fact, 
while the “‘ session ’’ was 1n progress, the police 
‘rived, dispersed the meeting and arrested those 
who participated in the “ proceedings ”’ 


Notwithstandng the strictest watch of the 
Police the Congress managed to keep up its 
pubheity by regularly issuing Congress bulletins 
day after day in different parts of the country, 
ind the efforts of the authorities to trace it to 
its source proved unavailing In some cases 
But though the general activities of the Con- 
KIeSS were i in all the provinces, it 
kept wp its ret deans In an attenuated 
!otmM@—in important towns like Bombay In this 
city the Indian commercial community threw 


i 1t8 weight on the side of the Congress and the 
of British goods was the main channel. 
ough which the commercial community 


boveott 


contre Betabay and in other important 


An attempt was also made to stop the 
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export of cotton by holding up the cotton 
market However, by persuasion combined 
with coerclon, the Bombay Government was 
able to overcome these activities after a few 
months 


One side effect of the movement for the boycott 
of British goods was the riot between Hindus 
and Muslims in the city of Bombay It appears 
that the Muslim community was against the 
boycott movement and in the attempt to assert 
Its liberty to purchase whatever goods 1t wanted 
1t came into conflict with the Hindu section of 
the commercial public Words led to blows and 
quarrels led to a riot which lasted nearly two 
months levying a heavy toll of nearly 400 killed 
and several thousands wounded 


Thus from very early in the year 1932 the 
country was in the grip of the civil disobedience 
movement and the measures which the Govern- 
ment adopted to suppress it Attcr the Govern- 
ment had put about 75 000 persons in jail all 
overthe country the movement as stated before, 
began to wane and by the end of the year it 
had nearly disappeared 


About this time politically minded sections in 
the country began to take up the question of the 
release of Mr Gandhi and his fellow prisoners 
Public institutions and leaders of different non- 
Congress political parties pressed upon the 
Government the desirability ot adopting a 
policy of reconciliation so that a suitable atmos 
phere might be created for a iavourable reception 
to the scheme of constitutional rctorm outhned 
in the White Paper issued early in 1933 The 
question was raised m the Legislature of the 
country and debates wer initiated, but the 
Government n aintaimed a firm attitude on this 
question 


lhe Governmcnot argued that unless 
Mr Gandhi and his associates give a guarantee 
that the movement would not be started in the 
near future the authorities could not take the 
risk of releasing them Ihe Con ,ress leaders, 
on the other hand, 1t seems, though inwardly 
convinced of the futility of their efforts would 
not make a humulating confcssion ot their 
failure by giving such a guarantce publicly 


In the latter half of 1932 His Majesty s Govern- 
ment published what 1s known as the Communal 
Award laying down what it considered to be an 
equitable settlement of the mutual claims of 
the different religious sections in the country 
as regards seats in the legislatures and the 
proportion in which they should be divided 
among them This award was necessitated 
by the failure of the representatives of different 
communities to arrive at a common settlement 
during the first two sessions of the Round Table 
Conference In the course of the second R.T C. 
the minorities, consisting of the Muslims, the 
depressed classes and the Anglo-Ifdians, arrived 
at a mutual settlement known as the Minorities 
Pact which, they clammed, had the support 
of 46 per cent of the population of India. 


When the Award was published it was strongly 
resented by the Hindu community and by the 
extreme section of the Muslim community 
which did not get everything that was claimed 
for the community. Inthe Punjab and Bengal, 
especially, it led to a strong agitation en the 
part of the Hindus. 
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A section of public men led by Pandit Malaviya 
on the one hand and Maulana Shaukat Ali 
on the other decided to make one more attempt 
to arrive at a mutual settlement in order to 
replace the Award as provided in the Award 
itself They held what 1s known as the Unity 
Conference 1n Allahabad For scveral weeks 
leaders of different communities met together 
and tried to hammer out a solution acceptable | 
to all but in the end the whole thing collapsed 


owimeg to theur failure to solve the Bengal pro | 
Saas Maulana Shaukat 4h left tor fee to continue his activities for the ameloration 


and returned only recently At the time of 
writing 1t 1s hoped that he, with others will 
take up the threads where they were left at 
Allahabad 


Similarly there was great dissatisfaction 
among the Hindu community about the separate 
electorates on which basis provision had been 
made 1n the Communal Award for the represen 
tation of the depressed classes ‘lhe Hindus 
claimed that the deprissed classes being but a 
section of the Hindu community should not 
be permanently separated from the bulk of 
the Hindu community Mr Gandhi from his 
prison cell made 1t a question of conscience and 
suddenly declared a fast unto death unless the 
Communal Award was amended in respect of 
the representation of the depressed classes 
by means of separate electorates 


This sudden declaration led to a commotion 
in the countrv and several leaders gathered 
together 1n Podna and with the help of 
Dr Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Raja repre 
senting the two rival groups of the depressed 
classes and the help of representative Hindus 
like Pandit Malaviya arrived at a formula 
known as the Poona Pact which was a modi 
fication of that portion of the Communal Award 
which dealt with the representation ot the 
depressed classes As the crisis in Mr Gandhis 
life was approaching, owing to prolongcd fast 
the Prime Ministe1 and the British Cabinet lost 
no time 1n effecting a modification of the Award 
as desired by the signatories to the Poona Pact 


It may be mentioncd here that thc Poona 
Pact substituted jomt electorates with the 
Hindu community for separate electorates for 
the depressed classes In ordcr to cnsure that 
the representatives of the depressed classes 
carried thc confidence of their community with 
them a device for a primary election by the 
community itsclf was evolved The electorate 
of the jomt Hindu community has to make its 
choice from among the panel of four candidates 
for each scat sclected by the voters on the list 
of dupressed classcs 


An incidental effect of this fast of Mr Gandhi 
was that it served to brmg him once more in 
the limelight after months of obscurity As 
during ee two or three years the Congress 
stood for Gandhi and wece versa and as the 
Government had successfully suppressed the 
Congress movement, Mr Gandhi's name and 

rsonality receded into the background at Icast 

emporarly This oblivion into which 
Mr Gandhi had been forcibly thrust was shat 
tered by the “‘ fast unto death ’, and he became 
once more the dynamic influence of the previous 
year 


It is true that his activities were confined 
to the uplift of the depressed classes, but the 
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contact that he was thereby enabled to establish 
with the outer world served to hearten hi 
Sympathisers During the fast he was given tho 
option of leaving the jail and choosing his own 
residence provided he undertook not to take any 
part in the civil disobedience movement but 
Mr Gandhi did not avail himself of this cond 
eer offer of freedom and continued to remain 
In jal 


liven after he broke his fast he was permitted 


of the condition of the deprcssed classes and to 
work for the abolition of untouchability from 
within his prison cell His agitation for a chan, ¢ 
in the age long social law among Hindus pr 
voked a counter agitation on the part of orthodox 
Hindus who went to the length of suggestin, 
that even if 1t meant Mr Gandhis death they 
would not surrender an inch The outburst 
of social reformist enthusiasm engendered by 
the fast unto death gradually wancd and 
In certain rcspects even a set back ensued 
Untouchables claim for equality with caste 
Hindus in the matter of entry mto temples kd 
to clashes ‘Lhese circumstances  induccd 
Mr Gandhi to undertake an unconditional fi ¢ 
tor twenty one days Thus once agam Con 
gress leaders and sympathisers have the satistac 
tion of seeing the author of non co operation in 
the public eye though in a non political sphere 


Indian Princes —During the past two or 
three years the Indian Princes have figured 
largely in discussions on the future constitu 
tional machinery of British India Shey became 
actively interested 1n British Indian Retorms 
with the announcement mide by representa 
tive Princes at the kirst Round [able Cont 1 
ence that they would join an All India fede rati n 
provided there were adcquate sateguirds for 
them Jhis enthusiasm however wan d in 
1931 when some prominent Princes begal t 
cotertain doubts vbout the advisability of their 
Joining the federation The Conzrss rcsoluti n 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subs quent pronow 
ments of Congress leaders including Mr (in Ih 
on their intcntions if thuy gained power mid 
the Princes pause before they plungcd = Lh 
Mahairya of Patiala was the first to com iit 
the open to warn his brother Princes agau t 
the dangers to their very existence imvol\ | 
in the Tvdcral Structure Committees ja 
He declarcd that smallir statcs were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller Gurman jr 1 
palities under the Confcderation of 18lo 0} 
disappcar from the map of India He su. t 4 
the advisability of a Union of Indian Stit > 
directly in relationship with the Crown 
was later followed by other Princes who shu ¢ 
his fears and the vicw gaincd in strength th ut 
unless adequate guiranteces were given for th 
continued maintenance of their right> UW 
privileges, they should not give their cons nt to 
joi the proposed kederation 


When the Maharaja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes at i 
first Round Lable Conference to yom the 4! 
India Federation no details of the schem 1% 
the entry ot the Princes were discussed Wh : 
the question was later gone into at the Fc {ra 
Structure Sub Committee of the RTC ! : 
became evident that the Princes had a numbe 
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of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 


Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan t 


of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do so. 


This gave a new aspect to the whole question. 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala 


Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
themselves and a common plan was evolved 
which now holds the field. Under this plan the 
Princes were to settle the terms of entry of all 
of them; it was also proposed that unless a 
proportion of over fifty per cent. of the States 
joined no State should join singly. As regards 
their representation in the two federal Chambers, 
it was found that however widely the legisla- 
tures were enlarged seats could not be provided 
for each one of the 600 odd Indian States. Out 
of these 600 more than half are what may be 
called small or minor States. And the larger 
States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
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naturally objected to be placed on the same level 
as the smaller States which are no more than 
mere principalities. Then an attempt was made 
0 give representation to the smaller States on 
the group system. At the last meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this question and the 
Government has now declared that, in the 
event of the States not arriving at an agreed 
settlement, it would have to give an award in 
the matter of the allocation of seats in the two 
Chambers. At the time of writing the question 
is still pending. 


The main auxiety of the States in joining the 
federation is that their integrity and their rights 
under treaties should not in any way be affected 
except to the extent that they voluntarily agree 
to accede in what are called treaties of accession. 
They fear that ounce they enter democratic 
chambers they will not be able to hold on against 
the onslaught of democracy and by a_ process 
of wearing down they will soon be reduced to the 
position of mere principalities. It was with 
this object that the lafe Jam Saheb of Nawana- 
gar, who was the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes last year, proposed several safeguards 
for guarantecing the position of the States 
against the danger foreshadowed above. The 
States have now reduced their safeguards into 
specific proposals to be dealt with by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1913 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birtt. of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjce 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 


Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
Judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “If you scratch a Liberal you will 

od an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
Selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it. 


Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega- 
tive and barren, and Jeaders who had enjoyed 
& Teputation for sane-thinking came to be 
regarded as the “wild men” of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 


they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to “make a 
gesture of co-operation”. Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress. Liberals heartily 
co-operated in this endeavour and attended the 
All-Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India. After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution according 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for tht communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
Tt was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 


The plea for the grant of Dominion Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
President of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said that the trusteeship of - 
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Ln.land was comm, tu in cnd british had to 
deal with a people who had attammed majority 
and were demanding from the so called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts 
The British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that wa. growing 1n 
the country which if not guided properly 
would swallow everythmg This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
tohasten theadvent oftnewera ‘The changing 
political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal interviews between the British 
Cabinet and the India Office and Lord Irwin 
who had gone home on fow months Icive 
AS a result of these conversations the Viccroy 
made soon after his return from leave what 1s 
now famous as the Proclamation of October 31 
1929 (For details see Congress section) 


By the time the Liberils foregathered at 
Madras things had moved pretty 1apidly m Con 
gress circles Congress talk of severance of 
British connection led Liberals to breah away 
from the extremists Once igain the Liberuls 
expressed disapprovil of Congiess methods 
Sir Phiroze Sethna who presided denounced 
the movement which aimed at the severance 
of Indias connection with the Empire and 
opposed the campaign of civil disobedience 


The Liberal Partvs leaders had a busy time 
of it throughout the year 1930 ‘hey had on 
the one hand to set their fices against thi 
civil disobedience movement conducted by th: 
Congress and onthe other to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms such as would with 
stand the attack of dichards in Britain 


Among the British Indian Delegation to th 
Round Table Conference the Liberal Party 
had a large representation consisting of twelve 
members out of 57 These members played 
a very important part on the \arious committees 
of the Conference in London Iwo among 
them namely Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru and the 
Rt Hon V S§ Sxstri were muinly responsible 
for guiding and directing the proposals of the 
Indian Delegation which ultimately formed 
the basis of agreement at the Conference On 
the communal question also the Liberal Dele- 
gation strove hard to conciliate the claims of 
the different minorities and ll but succeeded in 
solving that difficult problem 


The annual session of the Liberal] Federation 
during Christmas had to be postponed owing to 
the absence of many of its leadets in London 
and owing to the fact that the discussions at the 
Round Table Conference had not concluded by 


then 


The session met in July 1931 under the 
presidency of Mr C Y Chintamani and several 
resolutions embodying the Liberals’ considered 
views on various aspects of the proposed 
constitutional reforms were adopted The 
President delivered a lengthy but powerful 
8 in which he stro 
recommendations of the various committees of 
the Round Table Conference ‘“‘ Federation or no 
federation’, he declared, “‘we must have respon- 
sible government, not less at the centre than 
in the provinces, and we must have it ¥ 


y criticised the 


Minster responsible to the Legisiature 
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any more dclay He voiced dissatisfaction 
with the findings of the Defence Sub Committec 
of the Round Table Conference and opposed 
the provision of sateguards in the realms of 
finance commerce etc as recommended by the 
respective Commuttees 


The principal resolutions passed by the 
Federation demanded that the Federal Lxecu 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of thc Legislature the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern 
ment a definite scheme for the Indianisation 
of the Defence Torces sncluding officers and 
men Within a speerfied time should besmmediately 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms of 
detence so 18 to complete the process within 
a specified period should be mn charge of 1 

the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and industries no special powers 
must be given to the Governor General and thx 
Governors except in extreme cases of emergency 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be jomt electorates with 
reservation of scits for minorities there should 
be no statutory fixation of a ma ority and the 
position of ali important minorities should be 
equitably considercd m the determination ot 


weightage 


‘Lhis firm attitude was turther stifitned when 
details of the ound Lable Confercuce scheme 
bezan to be workcd out both in Inland 
and m India 1 the latte: half at yJ31 


year 1g. th person dl f£ tl 

sirshalwdtly th snl 
Rit wis anmouncd the Indiin Stats 
Committ grsidd ovi ly th bt Hu 
Jc © Dovids » d alt with th [nudi n stat 

only and ¢ nsid red th yrokl ms aisin, cut 
ot th ted rath un of th Indiin Stites with 
Britash Judia Sunilirly the Lorcy Commutt 
conccrucd its It with the fimanmeriu asy ts 
alising, Out of the All Indiv Ll d rition from th 
Indian point ot vicw N ith ect these Commutt es 
includcd wy Indian pullic mon from briti h 
India hc most im ortant ot the thicc com 
mittees was the Franchist Committee presid d 
ovcr by Lord Lothian It contamcd a ,vod 
number of Indians Jhe recommendations ol 
the Franchise Committee were practi ally endot 
sed by the third R1C But the White Pajer 
contaming the proposals of His Majcsty s Govern 
ment for the constitutional retorm of India 
hag gone back on these recommendations 12 


important particulars 


Fasly m th 
thr « comunitt 


While the committces were diafting th 
.uports Sir Samuel Hoare the Secretary of 
State for India took up the question of const 
tuting the third Round Table Conference In 
domg so the British Cabinct at first adopted 
a plan and procedure radically different from that 
of the two prvvious Conferencs Lhe pro 
seedings were to be in camera the agenda was 
to be fixed the number of delegates was consi 
derably cut down in short the conference 
method according to political opimon in India, 


ithout ! was materialiy whittid down 
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This led to angry protests from the progressive | 
Indian section ofthe RTC They held meetings | 
and leading members like Sir T B Sapru 
threatened non co operation The Council of the | 
liberal Party met simultaneously and announced 
the conditions on which it would co operate 
with the Cabinet in the matter of the R TC and 
called upon the Government to make a public 
announccment accepting these conditions 


In response to these protests and appeals 
a slightly more liberal scheme was announced 
lhe Liberal Party complained that the Cabinet 
had paid no heed to the conditions published by 
it and the party as such refused to co operate 
withthe RTC Sir Ir B Sapru and the pro 
gressive section which worked with him, 
however, accepted the modified plan and con 
scnted to work in the third R TC 


The third RTC met m London about the 
middle of November and worked at high pressure 
for nearly a month Special committees were 
appointed on two or three important questions 
Owing to the shortness of time the whole work 
was expedited and the session closed just before 
Christmas with a pronouncement bv the Secre 
tary of State on behalf of the Cabmet In this 
statemcnt Sir Samuel Hoare foreshadowed the 
main lines of advance towards the fulfilment 
of the objective as settled at the first R T C 


When the results of the third RTC were 
known 1n India they led to protests on the part 
of the Liberals and other pohtically minded 
sections A manifesto signed by about one 
hundred leading and influential public men was 
issucd pointing out many defects in the scheme 
of the Secretary of State Mectings were organi 
sed by a combmation of advanced political 
parties in prominent towns lke Bombay, Cal 
cutta Lahore Poona, Allahabad and Lucknow 
tor protesting against the proposals of the 
Secretary of Statc 


When the White Paper embodying the pro- 
nosals of His Majesty s Government were actually 
issued the Liberals began to complain even more 
bitterly and affirmed that the White Paper 
propc sals were to some eatent even more retro 
grade than the announcement at the Round 
lable Conference kven communal parties 
were not satisfied with 1t 


The main point of criticism was that the 
White Paper was based on entire mistrust of the 
cvpacity of Indians to bear the burden of respon 
sible government Consequently, 1t was argued, 
It was overwelghted with so manv checks and 
Safezuards that, in their desire to keep the 
control of affairs in the hands of Parliament and 
the Secretary of State by means of the special 
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powers of the Governor General and the Gover- 
nors, real responsibuity was almost blotted out 
both 1n the federal centre and the provinces 
Similarly, some Liberal leaders contended, the 
reservations in the Central Government in 
respect of defence, foreign relations etc, and 
important deductions from the control of the 
legislatures, had placed a bar sinister against the 
evolution towards Dominion Status As regards 
finance nearly eighty per cent of the budget 
was earmarked so that the financial responsibi- 
lity of the legislature was circumscribed to 
one fifth portion of the budget Questions 
like tariffs currency, exchange and the develop- 
ment of Indigenous trade and commerce, ’ some 
complained, will practically be controlled from 
Whitehall through the agency of the Governor- 
General in the exercise of his special powers 
The scheme does not lay down any time limit 
for bringing to an end the period of transition ; 
nor does 1t provide any constituent powers for 
the democratic growth of the constitution with- 
out reference to Parliament 


According to the plan of the British Cabinet the 
White Paper was submitted to the two Houses 
of Parliament for a general debate resulting 
in the appointment of a Joint Select Committee 
to report to Parliament on the proposals of the 
Government Certain selected Indians were 
associated with this committee in the matter 
of examination of the various questions but not 
in the drafting of the report to Parhament 


Owing to the absence of representatives of 
the Liberal Party as such in the third RTC 
the party had no voice in the proceedings of that 
Conterence When the results of the Confer- 
ence were known in India the Liberal Party took 
up the cudgels and besides drawing up a consi- 
dered manifesto signed by one hundred leading 
politicians the Party organised public meetings 
at various centres 


Similarls when the White Paper was published 
the Party issued another manifesto and later 
called a session of the Jiberal Federation at 
Calcutta during the Easter of 19383 Dewan 
Bahadur Ramachandra Rao, a member of the 
first two R1Cs, presided Leading Liberals 
like the Rt Hon V S Sastri took prominent 
pait in the deliberations The Federation, after 
two days full discussion in committee, passed 
a& comprehensive resolution pomting out what 
In its opinion are defects in the White Paper 
scheme and suggesting modifications therein 
so as to render 1t acceptable to moderate sections 
in the country The Liberal Party as such is 
not represented in the body of Indians chosen 
to be associated with the Joint Select Committee, 
nor will the Party as such send any witnesses 
to give evidence before the Joint Committee, 
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The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem Lecgue came into 
being in 1906 out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmansatthattimefor an effective 
organisation to protect their communal interests. 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
sentation in the legislative bodies of the tand 
under the Minto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional reforms then under discussion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from politics organised the League. Its original 
objects were the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote inter-com- 
munal unity without prejudice to the other 
ovjects ot the League. Moslem opinion slow:y 
advanced: and in 1913 the securing of self- 
government within the British Empire was 1n- 
cluded in theobjects. The League was a power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, aad 
what ig known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
muna! representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when it met for a brief period under the pre- 
sidentship of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 1994, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Knhilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which metunder Mr. 
Jinnah’s chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924, 
The Lahore session practically did nothing else 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. The reconstructed League commanded 
comparatively less influence. And what 
little authority it exercised disappeared with the 
formation in 1928 of the All Parties Muslim 
Conference. This latter body was represen- 
tative of the Muslim masses as well as classes 
in the sense that the Muslim League was not. 

The League in 1923-29.—The 1925 and 
1926 sessions of the League were noted for 
their virility. The Muslims displayed greater 
allegiance to their communal organisation in 
proportion to the loyalty of the Hindus to their 
Maha Sabha. Suspicion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility began to prevail between the 
two communities. Proportionate distribution 
of the loaves and fishes of office, on the political 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 
music before mosques and the Mahomedans 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 
points of difference which frequently led to 
inter-communal riots. The situation was 
regarded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr. Jinnah, met at Delhi early in 1927 and offered, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
right to communal electorates, provided, »smong 
other things, Sind was constituted into a separate 

rovince and reforms were introduced in the 

. W. Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan. 
This offer, however, was acceptable neither to 


the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted on the continuance of the separate 
electorates. A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated by the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise, 
The gulf between the two sections widened 
during 1928. 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference. Refusing to walk into Mr. Jinnah’s 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work. They were joined by the 
members of the Shafi section of the League 
who had come to Delhi in the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned, 


The All Parties Muslim Conference.— 
The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference. 
The Conference was called in 1928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomed Ali 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission; while Sir 
Mahomed Shafi, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore 2 gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to the tact of the Fresident, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of ‘‘ Dominion 
status” or “Independence” was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely “‘a federal constitution”. 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution. 


Muslim Activities in 1931-52.— Unlike the 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are held. Dur- 
ing the past three or four years, however, they 
displayed unusual activity. This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution. Unattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Congress, the 
Majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during ita proceed: 
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ings. Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community’s demands, The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remaining 
practically inert. In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Partics Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community’s demands. 
The Simon Report was examined and rejected, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed. 
Those Muslims who had formerly shouted the 
slogan ‘‘ Swaraj if possiblewith British connection 
and without it if necessary’? found in the Round 
Table Conference offer the British hand of friend- 
ship. Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 
Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what have 
come to be known as Mr. Jinnah’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are : federal constitution 
With residuary powers vested in the provinces; 
uniform provincial autonomy ; effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures; 
one-third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature ; guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N.-W. Frontier Province; full 
religious liberty; no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions ; 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services; 
reforms for the N.-W. F, P. and Baluchistan, 
separation of Sind ; protection of Muslim culture 
and insist-nce on separate electorates unless the 
above points areconceded, The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands; the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting 
the Government ; the Hindu delegates in London 
did not allay Muslim fears —these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year. Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation, Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India. Such a stato 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, hesaid and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded 
it. The session of the League made a firm 
declaration that no constitution devised for the 
future of India would be acceptable to the 
Muslims unless their rights were adequately 
safeguarded, 


Unlike previous years, a determined effort was 
Made in 1931 to effect a Congress-Muslim agree- 
Ment, Similar efforts had, of course, been made 
in the past, but they were only of academir 
Interest, This year communal agreemen! 
became a necessity in view of the importan' 
deliberations in London concerning the futur 
constitution of India, The ratification of th: 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve t 
participate in the London Conference brought 
the communal issue to the forefront. The frs' 
Round Table Conference had ended with ai 
aastirance by the Premier that no legislation 
would be undertaken without satisfaction bein; 
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afforded to the minorities. And if the Congress 
wished to have its scheme accepted by the 
Conference it was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with it. Faced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities, 


The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made by the Hindu-ridden 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their rights and privileges. Their suspicions 
were increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as ‘* Nationalist Muslims”’, were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders. The task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A series of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr. Gandhi, the Muslim 

xaders and the Nationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged. 

The Muslim leaders, on the other hand, strove 

o consolidate the position of the community and 
o present a united front at the Round Table 
sonference. A special session of the All-India 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims’ 
‘ourteen Points and passed some outspoken 
‘esolutions. One of these expressed the opinion 
shat the “ so-called non-violence of the ‘ Satya- 
JTahis ’, consisting in many cases of students of 
colleges and schools, is a mere sham, little short of 
n unclean political stratagem adopted in the face 
of the superior organised forces of the State and 
zast off in dealings between the communities.’’ 
The resolution affirmed that the continuance of 
the majority community in its present state of 
mind would produce civil war, It accused the 
British authorities of spineless handling of the 
position and warned them that their pandering 
to the Congress would ruin the country. 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, in his presidential address to the 
Conference, appealed to the Hindus to accept the 
Muslim demands, A good deal, he said 
depended on the good sense, reasonableness and 
wisdom of the Hindu community. ‘‘ Let India 
accept the hand of peace offered by Britain in the 
same way as Muslims will grasp the hand of 
Hindus if the latter show a change of heart ’’, he 
concluded. 


The Conference was so strong on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
their rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if their demands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Round Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre. 
The discussion, however, was adjourned sine die. 


As time passed on it became increasingly 
evident to the Muslim leaders that Mr. Gandhi 
was trying to play off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whole community, and Mr. Shaukat 
Ali gave a stern and timely warning to Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress: “ Mr. Gandhi is a 
danger in Indian politics. TI am afraid he wants 
not only Hindus and Muslims to quarrel but 
desires Muslims and Muslims to cut one another’ 
throats.’ Muslims could never be expected to 
give up separate electorates. If Mr. Gandhi 
started any campaign against Muslims’ resolve 
through the assistance of a handful of Muslim 
supporters, he would be the cause of serious 
trouble in the country. Later Mr. Shaukat Ali 
asked Mr. Gandhi to ‘* leave the Muslims alone.” 
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Shortly after the All-India Conference had 
held its special session the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu 
tion, residuary powers vesting in the federating 
units Representation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of (a) untversil adult franchise, 
(b) jomt electorates (c) reservation of seats in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures on a popula 
tion ba%g for minorities less than 30 per cent 
with the right to contest addittonal seats ‘Lhe 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorates and adult franchise. 


In pursuance ot this offer negotiations were 
opened between the two wings of the Muslim 
community but it came to nothing 


Mushm activities in 1932-33 —The failur 
of this move for unity among Muslims them 
selves had its repercussions In the first place 
Mr Gandhi made much of the ‘Simla atmos 
phere which was said to have becn responsible 
for the lack of unity among Muslims ind for 
the stifling of progressive opmion m the commu 
nity This attitude of the Congress leader 
In 1ts turn served to open the eves of the Muslims 
to the nsincerity of the promises made by the 
Congress and Hindus It stiffened the backs 
of such of the Mushms who were otherwise 
inclined to give and take 


The latter half of 1932 and the earl, months 
of 1933 were maiked by countless attempts not 
only to consolidate the ranks of the Muslims 
but also as between the Muslims ind the other 
communities Real activity started only with 
the publication of the Communal Awaid The 
Council of the Ali India Muslim League met in 
September and resolved that although the Award 
fell short of the mininium demands of the Muslims 
it represented a method which removed a gieat 
obstacle from the pith of constitutional advice 
This represented the bulk of Muslin opinion 
on the Award although Nationalist Muslims 
and the conciliatory section of Muslin opinion 
thought 1t would be advisable to evolve a compro 
mise schenie satisfactory to other communities 
also which might replace the Award in that 
particulai, even as Mr Gandhi s fast had led to 
the conclusion of the Poona Pact in replacement 
the Award 1n 50 far ab It affected the depressed 
classes 


The unity move took vailous shapes and 
engaged the attention of numerous (conferences 
Paradoxically enough 1t led to unity and discord 
at the same time While 1t brought together 
those Muslims who wished to consolid ite what 
they had achieved for the community in recent 
years by securing fur it the seal of approval 
of the other communities and car1v those latter 
with them through the :emainder of the constitu 
tional discussions, 1t alienated the leftist Muslims 
who would be party to no compromise with 


The Moslem League 


came to their rescue The latter section was 
led by Sir M Iqbal Dr S Ahmed Moulvie 
Sahfi Dawood and others 


The first of these important conversations 
were held in Lucknow In October when Muslims 
of almost all shades of opinion except the Iqbal 
school accepted thirteen of the famous Tour 
teen Pomts As for the 14th namely the 
naure of the electorates the leaders gathered 
agreed to start negotiations on the basis of what 
is known as the Mahomed Ali Kormula which 
makes it obligatory upon a suecessful candidate 
to the councils tu secure ten per cent votes ot 
the other communities and 40 per cent mintmum 
of the recorded votes of his own community 
ko1 this method it wis Claimed that it was better 
than either jot or separite elcctorate 15 It 
would enable the right type of Hindu ind Muslim 
to be returned 


This was definitely opposed by the Mushm 
Conference group led by sir M Iqhal while the 
Counal of the Muslin League adopted a non 
committal attitude It was ready to consider 
better alternatives to the Communal Awird 
only if the alternatives unproved the position 
of the Muslims ind eniblc 1 them t) have 1m 10 
eftective voice in the affairs ot the country 


Then followed what were called Unity Conftr 
ences in November antl Deeember—the latter 
ty ratify the conclusions icached at the formcr 
In connection with both of these progressive 
Mushms including Maulany Shaukat Ali bue 
excluding the Iqbal group held their own com 
Iunal meetings and drew up 1 fo ormuly embody 
ng the maximum they were prepired to conce Ie 
for the sake of unity and peace and then formula 
was later discussed at the 1¢ ular Unity Cont 1 
ence The two sessions of the Unity Conteren 
diagged on tor a number of days and iftel 
humerous deadlock» reachcd wm undeistandin,, 
n most of the points mm dispute such as Sind 
Baluchistan Punjab icsiduary powas ett 
But when the citoits had all but succeeled the 
conversations ended ibiuptly owing to the 
incompromusing attitude wWopted by the Ben, i 

Hindus who retused to yield even an inch 


Meanwhile the leaders of the All India Mustim 
Conference the Muslim Jeague wd the Jamut 
ul Ukma Cawnpore met and issued a joint 
statement condemming sich measure of unity 
db Was achieved mamly on the ground thit 
large sections of Muslim optmion includin. 
themsclvcs were not represcuted at the convel 
lations 

Thus wfter months of nezotiations the positl u 
was a> It had been betore the publication ct th 
(ommunal Awaid Indced it bee wne slihtly 
worse to the extent that it definitely isolit | 
she Iqbal group and the Punjab Muslims _ [lus 
unfortunate development found expression 1 
the way In which a provisional sottloment 
ariived at on the Punjab communal quest! 1 
with the ald of Sir Tazl1 Hussain wis reject | 


Hindus and others who they argued had demed sy the Punjab Wusiims in the first tew months 


them their due until the British Government | 


£1933 
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The Khilafat Committee. 


The origin of the Central Khilafat Committee 
1s to be found in the closing days of the Great 
War when lurkey was feeling the consequences 
of defeat at the hands of the Allies Mussulmans 
in India naturally sympathised with their co 
1eligionists in Turkey and carried on ceaseless 
agitation against the division of Turkey into 
small bits among the Allies Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey 
Tormei thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
4s a temporal as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in ‘‘ the 
Punjab Wrongs ’ an effective means of propa 
ganda against the British rule in India 
Commonness of sll feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer Whileit gave impetus 
to the Congress by securing for the Congresssup 
port from the Muslims, 1t also received support 
trom the Congress In agitating for the ‘ mghting 
of the Khilafat wrongs ’’ Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful 


Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr Shaukat Ali unfolded a 
programme of progressivo non-co operation and 
appealed to the country for support The 
Khilafat Committee with the hugefunds at 
its disposal wa. able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
Special Congress 1n 1920 when the non-co oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs, 


With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee s activities have been 
considerably restricted Recently the Com- 
Mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
hot quite like the 1dea which had consequently 
to be abandoned 


The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticismg Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
Sidentship of Mr Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League's 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter1ssue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them 


For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of thé Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the public 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the ‘“‘activities'’ of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 


dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy 

cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Reforms This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire pullers at Madras in 1927 


In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Report This document raised many 
controversial issues Its two main recommenda 
tions, namely, Domimion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of scats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates This 
State of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference which met in 
1928 at Calcutta 


In the years following the publication of the 
Nehru Report, the Khilafat Committee re appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
Strove to repudiate that document This it 
succceded in doing, as the Muslims with one 
voice condemned itas pro Hindu As months 
passed by, it became incieasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection for their communal rights 
from the Congress or its leaders The appreci- 
ation of this situation by the Muslim miusses 
was mainly due to the activities of the Khilafat 
Committee and its leaders Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met in Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Khilafatists should par- 
ticipatein the Round Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared itself in favour 
ofindependence ‘This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists,as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started in 1929 and contin- 
ued since then a regular fight against the 
Congress 

In the past two or three years in addition to 
the effective prevention of the Muslims from join- 
ing the Congress unless the communal question 
was sitisfactorily settled the Khilafat Commit- 
tee did a considerable work abroad The Ali 
brothcrs who were the soul of the Khilafat 
movement worked for the Arab federation and 
the Tanzim of Mussulmans all over the world 
During this time, the movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed All, who passed away in London in the 
midst of his strenuous work for his country and 
his co religionists , and the work of carryin 
on the increasing activities of the Khilafa 
Committee fell on the shoulders of his brother 
Maulana Shaukat Ali ‘The invitation to bury 
the departed leader in the mosque of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs This fellow feeling among Muslinis 
in different parts of the globe found expreesion 
in s huge conference held in Jerusalem which 
served to create a new spirit of internationalism 
among the followers of Islam—one of the cher- 
ished objects of the Indian Khilafatists, 
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As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the Ali brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded theirinterests. In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali repeatedly impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advisability 
of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as it 
would please Muslims in other parts of the world. 


The history of the Khilafat movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the Khilafat organi- 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thifs created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless activities 
Being sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties, 


The Khilafat Committee also did a lot of 
constructive work during the past two or three 
years. It inculcated a spirit of swadeshism 
among the Muslim masses, worked for their 
educational and social upliftment and organised 
an efficient volunteer corps for maintaining 
order at public meetings, processions, demon- 
Strations, etc., and in restoring peace in areas 
where communal tension had prevailed. The 
volunteers did much useful work in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Bangalore and Delhi. The Committee 
approached the Government for the appoint- 
ment of the Haj Inquiry Committee. It 
rendered great services to the pilgrims by 


The Round Table Conference. 


giving facilities for their journey, supplying 
them with info.mation and literature concerning 
the holy places and attending to their comforts 
in countless other ways. A number of night 
schools were established in Rangoon, Delhi, 
Bombay and other places for the education of 
the adults of the community. The commit- 
tee also organised a volunteer corps with 5,000 
‘‘ regulars ’’. They made themselves usefy] 
in maintaining order at public meetings, 
processions, demonstrations, etc., and also in 
restoring peace in areas where communal! 
tension had prevailed. 


The fourteenth session of the Khilafat Con- 
ference met at Ajmer in September 1932 under 
the presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Majid. He 
condemned the caste system among Hindus 
which, according to him, was responsible for 
the demand of separate clectorates by the 
depressed classes. AS for separate electorates 
fo. Mussalmans, he held there was no choice 
left to them except to ask for such a safeguard. 
He reiterated the fourteen points, but was none 
the less in favour of a compromise if it was 
possible on honourable lines. He suggested 
the voluntary dissolution of all the existing 
political o1ganisations of Mussalmans and he 
formation of one comprehensive hody. At 
the open session of the conference a resolution 
was passed characterising the communal award 
as absolutely unsatisfactory in that only three 
out of the fourteen points had been coneeded 
by it. 


The Round Table Conference. 


The first session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
remarkable for the spirit of unity. At the first 
sitting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates, extended an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All-indian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 


executive, embracing both the British Provinces. 


and the Indian States in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, but each securing control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous. 
This, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old idea. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, which laid the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1919, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal idea, but. the 
notable passage in which they indicated this 
purpose slipped into the background in the 
confused and difficult days that followed. Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inguiry into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to it the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
in which the representatives of British Indja and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govern- 


ment of India, in a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi- 
ple, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal. Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable. 
But although federalism had always been in 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru invited the Princes to cons!- 
der it. The invitation was promptly accepted. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speaking 
for the general body, at once took up the gage, and 
declared that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions—they were 
in substance the guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests, the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal ; later he averred his belief that provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory, 
seventy-five per cent. of the States would join 
a. federation. 


Real. Progress.—By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States tran‘ 
formed the situation. The goal of the British- 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon’ 
sible government in India, with “safe ards 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
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Dominion status for that responsible govern- 
ment. With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing machine, 
Lord Reading,speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- 
ment at the centre. Later, the spokesmen for 
the Conservative Party took up the same posi- 
tion, though perhaps in more cautious terms. 
On this guiding principle substantial progress 
wag made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution. True, the Minorities Question, 
that is to say the adequate protection of the 
minorities in the Indian population, especially 
the great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue. But the measure of pro- 
gress was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement ; 


“The view of His Majesty’s Government is 
that responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during @ period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
perce to protect their political liberties and 
rights. 


“In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period, it will be a primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government.” 


Participation of ess.—But represen- 
tative as it was in all other respects, the first 
Session of the Congress embraced no represen- 
tative of The Indian National Congress. For 
various reasons that stood aloof. During the 
Interval between the rising of the first session, 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
Suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement | 
On which it had embarked and joining in the 
task of framing the new constitution. These 
discussions ended in what was called ‘The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact’, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field in dispute, and 
In an undertaking on the part of the Congress 
to participate in The Round Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After many 
hesitations Mr. Gandhi, who was appointed 
Sole representative of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier joined the Dele. 
gation. At first ..1. wuuul’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful. Though 

€ was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, 
i accepted the principle of federation, and the 
hehe of making it easy for the Princes and States 
1° enter therein. But afterwards his contri- 
ution was less helpful, Specially was this the 
‘ise In relation to the Minaritics, 
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The Cowmunal Award. 


The decision of the British Government in 
regard to the representation of the various 
communities in British India in the Provincial 
Legislatures, on which the communities them- 
selves were unable to agree, was published in 
August 1932. The award followed a thorough 
and comprehensive inquiry into the proportions 
and position of the various communities in the 
Provinces. The decision was not given on 
strictly arithmetical lines ; thus the Sikhs with 
32 seats out of a total of 175 in the Punjab 
Legislature secured a larger representation than 
they would on a population basis. The table 
of distribution avoided the term Hindu. Its 
place was taken by the heading ‘‘ General ’’, 
but it was clear that those under that heading 
would be overwhelmingly, if not entirely, 
Hindu, for Muslims, Sikhs, Indian Christians 
(with some exceptions) Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans would vote in separate communal 
constituencies. Tho seats were distributed as 
follows: General, 705; Depressed Classes, 61 ; 
Backward aieas, 20; Sikhs, 35; Muslim, 489 ; 
Indian (Christians, 21; Anglo-Indians, 12; 
Europeans, 25; Commerce and Industry, 54; 
Landholders, 35; Universities, 8; and Labour, 
38. 


With regard to the Depressed Classes, it was 
explained that they would vote in the general 
constituencies, but in order to ensure adequate 
representation to them special seats were also 
allotted. It was contemplated that this arrange- 
ment, which gave the members of these classes 
two votes, should be limited to 20 years. As 
to women votes, His Majesty's Government 
came to the decision to limit the electorate for 
each special woman’s seat to voters from one 
community. 


Accompanying the award was an explanatory 
statement by the Prime Minister in the course 
of which he observed as follows : 


“Our duty was plain. As the failure of the 
communities to agree amongst themselves had 
placed an almost insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of any constitutional development, it 
was incumbent upon the Government to take 
action. In accordance, therefore, with the 
pledges that I gave on behalf of the Government 
at the Round Table Conference in response to 
the repeated appeals from representative Indians 
and in accordance with the statement approved 
by the British Parliament, the Government 
are to-day publishing a scheme of representation 
in the provincial assemblies that they intend, 
in due course, to lay before Parliament unless, 
in the meanwhile the communities themselves 
agree upon a better plan. 


““We should be only too glad if at any stage 
before the proposed Bill becomes law the commu- 
nities can reach an agreement amongst them- 
selves. But guided by the past experience the 
Government are convinced that no further 
negotiations will be of any advantage and they 
can be no party to them. They will, however, 
be ready and willing to substitute for their 
scheme any scheme whether in respect of any one 
or more of the Governors’ Provinces or in respect 
of the whole of British India that is generally 
agreed to and accepted by all the parties 
affected,’’ 
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THE THIRD CONFERENCE. 


Following the publication of the communal +t is now quite clear that there will be a definite 
award, the third session of the Round Table lelimitation of the activities of each of these 
Conference was summoned in London. The three parts of the federal structure. To-day 
Congress did not participate in it. Most of I need not go into detail, for the Report of the 
its leaders including Mr. Gandhi were in prison Distribution of Powers Committee will show, 
for reviving the civil disobedience movement oth to you and to the world outside, the 
Profiting by past experience Government refused rogress that we have made in that direction 
a uae ve H Lat of releasing pen 
uniess and until the lawless movement which, ‘ i 
they had initiated was unconditionally called off. Sopa ol ae aT the Bis Se ae er 
The Conference was nevertheless attended by : 

. n the whole fleld of Federal activities. Un- 
representatives of all other parties in India and fortunately we were discussing that questio 
lasted from 17th November 1982 to 24th 3 

at a time of great difficulty. We have been 
December 1932. Its achievments were summed 4a; 

: discussing it at a time when no Government 
up by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State in the world has sufficient money for its needs 
ae India, in his poo speech at the final But 1 think I can claim that there again we 
plenary session. He sald : have made some substantial progress. I fully 

admit that there are differences still to be 

I would venture to sum up the results in two ‘ecognised and to be reconciled. I do not think 
sentences. I would say, first of all, we have |t could be otherwise in any question of this 
clearly delimited the fleld upon which the future kind, but I should like to say to Lord Peel, 
constitution is going to be built. In a much who, as far as the Conference is concerned, is the 
more detailed manner than in the last two years ‘ather of Federal Finance—at present it is a 
we have delimited the spheres of activity of the ‘ather difficult off-spring but I think as it grows 
various parts of the constitution. Secondly up it will become easier to manage—how much 
and I regard this result as much more important indebted we are both to him and his Committee 
than even that important first result, we have ‘or having mado the progress that they have 
I believe created an esprit de corps amongst achieved, I think I can say that the work 
all of us that is determined to see the building ‘hat they have done will very materially help 
that is going to be reared upon the field that we ‘ho Government in coming to a decision, in 
marked out both complete in itself and completed consultation with the Central Government 
at the earliest possible date. Lord Chancellor, snd the Provincial Governments in Indla, 
I said that we had marked out the ground. ‘t an early date. 

Let me explain by a few examples what I mean 

by that assertion. I take the various parts of | Then, Lord Chancellor, there are those difficult 

the constitutional structure in order. questions that we have always had with us in 
connection Blin the silat rey cup ue 

I begin with the part that i questions about the size of the Chambers an 
the India of the States ts to ae ee ee about the allocation of seats. I say quite 
tion. There we have made it quite clear that frankly that, as regards the size of the Chambers, 
there is no risk in any respect to the Treaties 1 had hoped that we pon ete il eae 
or to the obligations into which they and we Steater measure of agreemen al 


j It 
have entered. I hope that I have made it found possible during these last weeks 
quite clear that all questions governed by that hag been made clear that there still are differences 


tween 
general term “paramountcy”’ do not enter *9 be reconciled, not only differences be 
into the Federal scheme at all I think also Dritish India and the States, 5 ne 
I may say that we made some progress in the differences between the bigger States an e 
enquiry over which Lord Irwin presided one smaller States, differences even between some 
day this week into the methods by which the members of the Chamber of Princes and other 
States will accede to the Federation, members of the Chamber of Princes. 


‘ I wish that we could have reached further 
Let me say in passing—for I think it may help agreement upon this difficult question. | am 
our future discussions both here and in India— quite sure that we have got to come to a decision 
that we have always regarded an effective upon it in the early future. To-day I would 
Federation as meaning the accession of a reason- venture to say that, so far as the Government 
abie number of States and, as at present advised, ig concerned, we have come to the view that 
we should regard something like not less than whatever may be the number of the Second 
half the States seats and not less than half the Chamber. some system of grouping will have 
populates as the kind of definition that we have to pe adopted. I would say further that we 
n mind. must await further discussions that are gous 
to take place in India in, I hope, the compel 
Next I come to the Federation and the Units. tively near future, about the size of the Cham if 
Here, again, I think we have made great progress I hope they will succeed, but I would like a 
in delimiting the field between the Centre emphasise the fact that, whether by the pat ' ie 
on the one hand and_the Provinclal and States directly concerned, or whether, if they PE 
Unite on the other. We have been very carefully it, by the British Government, & decision 
through the lists of Federal and non-Federal be reached upon this point in the compar®t 
activities, and we have got much nearer to near future unless a great pert of our iu 
agreement than we have ever reached before. discussions ia to be gravely impeded. 
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Then there was the question of the representa- 
tion of the communities m the Centre 
particularly of the Muslim Community There 
I think I can say definitely—I thmk J have 
said it indirectly very often before—that the 
Government consider that the Mushm Com 
munity should have a representation of 334 
per cont of the British Indian seats i the 
Ikederal Chambers So far as Indian India 
1s concerned that must be a matter for arrange 
ment between the communities affected and the 
India of the Princes But so far as the British 
Government has any part in the question we 
will at any time give our good offices to making 
it as cas} a8 possible for an arrangement between 
those parties in regard to future allocation of 
seats There again J venture to say that defini 
tcly to day because I am anxious that that factor 
in the problem should not in any way impede 
the future progress mm elaborating the further 
stigcs of the Constitution 


Now with all these Federal questions I can 
s(¢ that there 1s a grave anxiety in the minds 
of manv members of the Conterence—and 
I can sympathise with that anxiety—lest the 
‘irious complications of which I have Just 
Liven you certam mstances should take too 
long to settle and that the Federation itself 
will drift into the dim distance and will cease 
t» be a re lity in practical politics 


keeling that anxiety Sir Ie) Bahadur Sapru 
ished last night that a definite date should be 
jlaccd in the Bill at which time the Federation 
should come imto being ,Hce qualified his 
lequest—"nd qualified it no doubt quite 
ichtlv—with the rcservation that if the 
(conditions were not tulfilled Parliament must 
hive some means at its disposal for postponing 
the date ot the Federation 


Now I agiee with him that the last thing in 
thc world that we wish to sec the lederation 
drift back mto bemg simply an idea and not an 
intc.ral part of the Indian Constitution But 
I thmh I ought to say that I do find a difficultv 
In dgrecing—ait indecd this is the time to agree 
oT disagrec—to anything m the nature of a 
dehmite date in the pravision of the Act ‘The 
dithcults thit are m my mind are twofold 
J am not quite sure—and here J am speaking 
\¢ry Cindidly im the presence ot representatives 
ot the Statcs—what reaction somethmg that 
mi ht appear to be rather in the nature of an 
utimatum might have on thc Indian States 
thc mselves 


Agam I find this difficulty, I feel the 
Iwachmery of the Constitution will be of an 
‘stremely complicated nature, and I think 
that Parhament if it were confronted with a 
dcfimte date, might demand a longer interval 
‘nd more cautious provisions than 1t would 
Tequire 1f there were no fixed date After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into operation 
's Going to be of a very complicated nature 

ave always contemplated that some such 
rod 48 a Parliamentary Resolution of both 
aay would be adopted for bringing the 
ederation into operation, and that that method 


hes be adopted at the earliest pozsible oppor- 
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What I can say to Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru 
1s that we are going to do our utmost to remove 
every obstacle in the way of Federation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date Let 
me also say to him we do not intend to maugu 
rate any kind of provincial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingency im the future 
We shall as I say between now and the passage 
of the Bul do everythmg m our power—here 
Iam speaking I think not only for the British 
Government but for the British delegation as 
a whole—to remove any obstacles that may at 
present stand in the way of the Federation 
coming into being at as early a date as possible 


Lastly Iet me say a word upon another side 
of this part of our discussions For the last 
two vears we have discussed the question of 
certain new Provinces We have discussed the 
question of Sind from the very opening of our 
deliberations two years ago Last ycar we 
discussed in detail for the first time the question 
of Orissa Since those discussions we have 
had expert cnquiries mto both questions 


Basing our views upon the Reports of those 
enquiries basing our views still more on what 
appears to be a very general agreement both 
in India and In Great Britain we have come 
definitely to the conclusion that Sind and Orissa 
should both be separate Provinces No doubt 
there will be details of machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind 
For instance there are questions connected 
with the boundary of Orissa that have not vet 
been fully considered But it 1s the definite 
intention of the Government that In any all 
India Federation both those great territories 
should enter as distinct Provinces 


Lord Chancellor I have now dealt with the 
more prominent of the features of our discussions 
that emerge upon the more directly constitu 
tional side of the Federation itself Let me 
now come to the other series of problems that 
In some cises affect more directly (c1eat Britain 
and in other cases affect certain commun! 
tres and certain interests in India itself 
I mean by this all that chapter of questions that 
by a rough and 1eady phrase we have desciibed 
ass sfeguards Lord Chanccdlor let me say 
at the outset of my observations that 1] regard 
the safeguards not as a stone wall that blocks 
a road but as the hedges on each side that no 
good dilver ever touches but that prevent people 
on a dak night falling into the ditch They 
are not intended to obstruct a real transfer of 
responsible power They are not intended 
to impede the day to day administration of any 
Indian Minister They are rather ultimatee 
eontrols that we hope will never need to be 
exercised for the greater reassurance of the 
world outside both in India and inGreat Britain 
Let me take the two instances that have been 
most prominent in this part of our discussions 
Let me take the most difficult question of al! 
the difficulty of a transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity There Lord Chancellor, I am not disclosing 
any secret when I say that during the tast 
twelve months the British Government have 
fully accepted the fact that there can be no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
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1s an effective transfer of financial responsibility 
We have fully accepted that fact and we have 
done our best in the very difficult circumstances 
that have faced us to reconcile the legitimate 
demand of every Indian politician for financial 
control with the legitimate demand of every 
one who 1s Interested 1n finance, not only for 
stability, but for a situation in which there would 
not even be a suggestion that stability could 
be questioned For in the field of finance it Is 
not only the fact itself that matters, but it 1s 
what people say about that fact 


Now our difficulties have arisen from two 
sources In the first place there 1s the fact 
that, as things are at present, a large part of 
the Indian revenue has to be devoted to meeting 
the obligations that have grown up during 
these years of partnership between Indian 
and Great Britain That in Itself—and I am 
sure no one would question the justice of the 
point of view—makes people here, investors 
who invested their monev in Indian securities 
men and women whose families are interested 
in the meeting of the old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change Secondly, there is 
the fact that we are passing through I suppose 
the most difficult financial crisis that has faced 
Asia and Europe for many generations In 
the case of India there Is a pecullar difficulty 
namely, that a large body of short term loans 
raised under the name of the Secretary of Staet 
in London, fall due for payment in the next six 
years That means that, 1f the Federation 
18 to start with a good name, if its solvency 1s 
to be assured, some means must be found 
for meeting these short-term maturities without 
Impairing the future of Indian credit 


Lord Chancellor, those are the hard facts 
that have faced the Government during the 
last twelve months Those are the hard facts 
that we discussed In great detail and with great 
goodwill at the Financial Safeguards Committee 
The British Government, the British delegation, 
and sections of the Conference, came to the 
view that in those conditions certain safeguards 
were absolutely necessary 1f we were to keep 
the confidence of the world outside and 1f we 
were to make it possible in the future for a 
Federal Government to ralse Money upon 
reasonable terms That, gentlemen, in a few 
sentences 1s the history of the safeguards That, 
in particular, 1s the history of the safeguards 
that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
this year, the history of the Reserve Bank 
We feel that, 1f confidence is to be maintained 
in the financial stability and credit of India, 
a Reserve Bank must be In effective operation 
Now our trouble has been—and it has been 
just as much a trouble for us as 1t has been 
for those members of the Conference who have 
been doubtful about this safeguard—that it 
Is impossible to say exactly when a Reserve 
Bank of the kind that we all agree should be 
set up can come Into effective operation 


What I can say—and J sald it to the 
Committee, and I say it again to this Conference 
—is that we will take every step within om 
control to make the setting up of a Reserve 
Bank of this kind and its successful operation 
effective as early as possible We will devote 
all our eneigies to that end If events over 
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which we have no control—namely, events 
connected with the world economic depression 
—are tog strong for us, then T gave a pledg 
to the Committee, and I give it again to the 
Conference, that we will meet representative 
Indians and will discuss with them what 1s the 
best step to meet that situation I hope the 
situation will not arise If !ts does arise, we 
will take Indian opinion freely into our confidence 
and we will discuss with them what 1s the best 
step to be taken 


I come now to the question of Defence, 4 
question that again has loomed very large, and 
rightly so, In our discusstons We had frst 
of all, as you all remember, a debate in full 
Conference—a debate in which I think I may 
claim that there was complete unanimity that 
Defence until it can be transferred to Indian 
hands, remains the sole responsibility of the 
Crown It was, however, clear to me in thc 
course of the discussions and afterwards in an 
informal talk that I was able to have with certain 
leading members of the Conference, that there 
were differences of opinion as to the methods 
by which Indian political opinion might be 
consulted in the administration of the Reserved 
subject 


Sir Te) Sapru reverted to these questions in 
his speech last night Well, gentlemen, I think 
that I can say that the British Government 
can go at any rate some way—TI myself believe 
a considerable way—towards removing some 
of the anxieties that he and his friends feel 


Let me take in order two or thiee of the 
principal points to which he and his friends 
attached importance in these = discussions 
First of all, there was the question of the discus 
sion of the Defence Budget We wee all 
agreed that 1t should be non-votable In the 
nature of things, I think that was inevitable 
but we are quite prepared to take the necessaly 
steps to see that the Budget should be put 
as he and his friends wish, in blocks, not in a 
perfunctory manner simply to be discussed a5 
a Whole 


Next he was analous about the employ ment 
of Infilan troops, outside India without the 
upproval of the kederal Government or the 
lederal Legislature ‘There I think he and 
his friends were agreed that where it was actu ily 
1 case of the defence of India, in which h 
Imperial considerations entered at all the 
defence say, of the Krontier of Indla itsclt 
there the responsibility—the sole responsibilits 
—of the Crown should remain undiluted 
More difficult questions srose In Cases whictt 
Indian troops might be employed for purp > 
other than directly Indian purposes Now 1 
those cases I can say to him I would prefer 
not to be precise as to the exact method , 
inyself feel sure that a means will be tound ; 
leave the decision In some manner to th 
Kederal Ministry and to the Federal Legiol vtttee 


Next, there was an important serie ‘ 
questi ns connected, first of all, with the In 0 ie 
sation of the Army, that is to say, the grt 
participation ot Indians themselves 1 
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defence of India and, secondly, as to the bringing 
into consultation as much as possible the two 
sides ef the Government He and his friends 
were anxious that statutory provision should be 
made in some way for both these objects The 
Lord Chancellor and the British Government still 
take the view, and we feel we must maintain it, 
that statutory provision 1s too melastic, 1f you 
define statutory provision in the narrow sense 
But I think I can meet him and his friends 
effectively by including directions to the 
Governor-General in both these respects in the 
Instructions 


Now he said, quite rightly, that his attitude 
towards that proposal would depend verv 
much upon the Instructions themselves As 
regards the Instructions we intend first of all 
to allude to them in the body of the Statute 
And then we intend to ask Parliament to agree 
to a novel procedure, but a procedure that I 
belleve 18 well fitted to the conditions with 
which we are faced, namely, that before certain 
of them are submitted to His Majesty, both 
Houses of Parliament should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon them 
‘Lhe effect of that would be to give the Instruc- 
tions a Statutory framework by the allusion 
in the Act itself, and to give them a Parliamen- 
tary framework by the Resolutions that would 
be passed approving of them before they are 
submitted for His Majesty’s approval 


As to the other proposals that Sir Tey made 
in the matter of Defence, we still feel that the 
Governor-General should have an unfettered 
power in selecting his Defence Minister, bu 
we will make 1t quite clear in the Instructions 
that we wish the two sides of the Government 
to work 1n the close co-operation, and that 
we do definitely contemplate—I would ask 
his attention to this point, and we will mak 
an allusion to it in the Instructions—that 
before the Estimates are actually put to the 
Federal Assembly the Finance Minister and no 
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doubt the Prime Minister should have an 
opportunity of seeing them and giving to the 
Governor-General their views npon them 


I hope that I have said enough to show that 
f I have not been able to mest in the exact 
letter the wishes of Sir Te) and his friends 
we have been able to go some way and I believe 
myself that in actual practice we shall find 
the result will be very much the result that he 
and his friends desire, namely, that although 
the question of Defence 1s a reserved question 
with the sole responsibility for it imposed upon 
the Governor-General as the representative of 
the Crown, In actual practice there will be the 


closest co operation between the two sides of 
the Government 


J am afraid that I have taken up a very long 
time at our last meeting, but I hope I have said 
enough to show, not only to the Conference but 
to the world outside, the general outlines of the 
scheme that we intend to propose to the Joint 
Select Committee But itis something more than 
& scheme upon which we have been engaged 


We have been planning a scheme and a very 
complicated scheme, but we have also been 
trying to create a spirit of co operation Several 
members of the Conference were very kind to 
me last night when they said that I had played 
some small part in helping to foster this spirit 
of co-operation during the last few weeks, 
I thank them for what they said, but I say 
that their kind words were really undeserved, 
The spirit of co-operation 1s due to much greater 
events and to much greater people than anv 
with whom I am connected or any that I could 
ever hope to emulate 


Immediately after the conclusion of the 
Conference, His Mayjestys Government, in 
pursuance of their pledges, proceeded to draft 
the White Paper incorporating their tentative 
conclusions 
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The proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
for Indian constitutional reforms which are 
now under exammation by a joint Committee 
of Parhament were issued in March this year 
in the form of a White Paper Though the 


intention 1s to speed up the necessary legislation, 


no date is suggested in the White Paper for the 
actual change in the Indian system of Govern- 
ment The Royal Proclamation inaugurating 
the new system shall not be issued until both 
Houses of Parhament have agreed on the date 


By the proposals put forward, the Provinces 
are given autonomy and to a Federal Government 
1s conceded responsible government over the 
Whole field of administration allotted to the 
Federation except in regard to certam 

Teserved ’’ gubjecta The Federation will 
Consists of the autonomous provinces of British 


India, 11 in number, inclu the new Provinces 
: Sind and Orissa, and the Indian States 
t will be brought about by the Princes surrender- 
418 a defined corpus of their present sovereign 
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rights to the Federation but retaining internal 
autonomy in respect of rights not so surrendered, 
unaffected by any other consideration than the 
existing suzerainty of the Crown 


It is a condition of the setting up the Federa- 
tion —(1) That rulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population of 
the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the State's seats in the Upper House of the 
Legislature shall have executed the necessary 
Instrument of Accession, and (2) That a 
Reserve Bank, free from political influence, 
will have been set up and already successfull 
operatmg These conditions fulfilled, it 
rest with both Houses of Parliament to move 
the Crown by an address to issue a Royal 
Proclamation inaugurating the Federation. 


Reserved Subjects. 


The Governor-General and Viceroy will have 
a dual capacity Governor-General as head of 
the Federation, and Viceroy as condueting 
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relations with States outside the federal sphere. 
As Governor-General he will be aided and advised 
by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature in all matters save those concerned 
with the three Departments to be reserved 
to his personal administration namely, Defence, 
External Affairs, and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


The Governor-General is also given a special 
responsibility for ce1tain purposes :—(1) The 
prevention of grave menace to the peace or 
tranquility of India or any part thereof. (2) 
The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities. (3) The safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federation. 
4) The securing to the members of the Public 
ervices of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. (5) The protection of 
the rights of any Indian State. (6) The 
prevention of commercial discrimination. 
(7) Any matter which affects the administra- 
tion of the reserved departments, 


In fulfilment of these special responsibilities 
the Governor-General is empowered to act 
either without or contrary to the advice of his 
Ministers and can himself pass a Governor- 
General’s Act to secure any of these purposes 
and is given all powers to secure the necessary 
finance. 


Apart from the reserved departments and 
these special responsibilities there is another 
category of prerogatives or powers, the majority 
of them such as are usually associated with 
the head of a Constitutional State, the others 
to meet the particular conditions of India :— 
(a) The power to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature. (b) The power to 
assent to or withhold assent from Bills or to 
reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure, (ce) 
The power to summon joint sessions of the two 
Houses of the Legislature in cases of urgency. 
(2) The grant of previous sanction to the 
introduction of legislation:—(1) Repealing, 
amending, or repugnant to any Act of Parliament 
exvending to British India or any Governor- 
General’s or Governor’s Act or Ordinance; 
(2) affecting any department reserved to the 
control of the Governor-General; (3) affecting 
coinage and currency of the Reserve Bank; 
{4) affecting religion ; (5) affecting the procedure 
regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. 


In case of emergency the Governor-General 
also has certain Ordinance-making powers. 
In the event of a breakdown of the machinery 
of government he is empowered to assume full 
control, The system is continued under which 
expenditure connected with the reserved subjects 
is not subject to the vote of the Assembly. 
In regard to other finance he has power to restore 
any cut interfering with the carrying out of any 
of his special responsibilities. Various heads of 
expenditure will not be subject to the vote of 
the Legislature although they may be discussed. 
These include the loans services, the expenditure 
of the reserved departments, and the salaries and 
pensions of the Indian Civil Service. 


The special and wide powers thus conferred 
on the Governor-General are by command 
ponveyed in the Instrument of Instructions 
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given him by the King Emperor on assuming 
office, to be exercised only in special cireumstan- 
ces and not in everyday routine and normal 
circumstances, except in the case of the reserved 
departments. 


Federal Legislature. 


The Federal Legislature resembles the existing 
Central Legislature in composition and will 
consist of two Chambers—the Upper Chamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
100 appointed by the Princes, 150 elected by 
members of the Provincial Legislatures of 
British India, and 10 nominated member, , 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
Assembly, consisting of 375 members, of whom 
125 will be appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected directly according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and interests in each Province 
In the present British India Legislature Chambers 
only a proportion of the members is elected, 


The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
laws of a discriminatory character. In particu- 
lar it will be unable to pass laws subjecting any 
British subject or company domiciled in the 
United Kingdom to any disability or discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of certain specified rights, 
if a British Indian subject or company would 
not be subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disability or discrimination of a similar character. 


The Provinces. 


In the Provinces certain subjects (Reserved 
subjects) have hitherto been administered bv 
the Governor-in-Council and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governor and Ministers in the 
Legislature. But Governors, likethe Governor- 
General, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresponding powers to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, confined in scope of course to the 
Province. 


The Provificial Legislatures are enlarged and 
the allocation of seats and method of election 
are in accordance with the provisions of his 
Majesty’s Government’s Communal Award 
of August 4 last. The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of wholly elected Legislatures, so far as the 
Lower Houses in the Provinces are concerned 
In Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral with a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
in the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Provinces unicameral, 


For the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature the proposals a 
down qualifications the effects of which hous 
be to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per (°! 
of the population of British India, and eumntlal 
but lower qualifications for the franchise Z 
the Provincial Legislatures should producé 
Provincial electorute in the nelg bourhee 
of 14 per cent. of the total population of Bu a 
India or some 27 per cent. of the adult ae aed 
tion. Women can vote for and will have aie 
reserved for them in both the Federal Asse” 
and Provincial Legislatures. ; 
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Public Services. 


The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
Public Services The Secretary of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Jndian 
Civil Service the Indian Police, and the kccle- 
siastical Department and the conditions of ser 
vice of persons so appointed will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State He will 
determine the number and character of such 
appointments and may prohibit the filling of 
any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council 


At the expiry of five yearsfrom the commence 
ment of the Constitution Act a statutory inquiry 
wil] be held into the question of future recruit 
ment for the Indian Civil Service Indian Police 
and the Medical and Railway services and the 
Governments In Indla wll be associated with the 
inquiry. The decision on the results of the 
inquiry wil rest with His Majesty s Government 
and will be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament Pending the decision on 
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The annual winter session of the Indian! with private profit 


Legislature in New Delhi commenced on 2oth 
January and was inaugurated by HE _ the 
Viceroy His Excellency m the course of his 
address announced that if would not be neces 
siry on the annual Budget Day (1 March) to 
intioduce proposals increasing the taxation 
previsions made in the 18 months Budget 
laid before the Legislature in September 1931 
He emphasized that the financial situation was 
sound and healthy and compared most favour 
ablv with that of any other country and that 
there were grounds for hope and optimism in 
regard to the future 


His Excellency dwelt at length with the 
current controversy over the continued Export 
of Gold Bullion, saying India is able to 
tap a portion of her own vast resources and 
t\ parting with a very small fraction of her 
immeasurable stores of gold to realise a favour 
able balance of international payments The 
400d results of this are already apparent—a 
strengthening of our exchange—an easing of our 
bank rate—and the accumulation of sterling 
Tesources which have already enabled us to pay 
(ff £15 milhons sterling without borrowing and 
thus relieve the country of a capital charge of 

8 20 crores and a recurrent charge of 110 
likhs per annum These are only a few of the 
publie advantages and they are combined 
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this inquiry the present ratio of Brtish to 
Indian recruitment will remain unaltered The 
administration of the Railways 1s by a Statutorv 
Railway Board so composed as not to be subject 
to political interference 


The Secretary of States Council for Indta 
1s abolished and its place 1s taken by not less 
than three and not more than six advisers to be 
consulted as the Secretary of State may think 
fit except that their concurrence 18 required 
In relation to certain service matters 


A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases ralsing constitu- 
tional Issues such as the spheres of the Tederal, 
Provincial and States authorities is set up and 
power 1s given to establish a Supreme Court 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India 


It has not been possible to include Burma 1n 
the proposals as Burma has delayed a decision 
as to whether 1t wishes to be separated from 
India In accordance with the constitution 
outlined for it at the close of the Burma Round 


ae Conference or to remain a Province of 
ndla 
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Why should the country 
not be left free to reap this advantage 2? A time 
has indeed come when India s huge investments 
in gold which have for many years been barren 
and unpraductive—are proving profitable to the 
private holders and to the State alike I 
would further remind you that the export of 


gold 18 no new feature in Indias commercial 
lite 


The Viceroy dealt at length also with the 
general political situation He spoke of the 

Delhi Pact between Lord Irwin and Mr 
Gandhi and said It wassoon clear to myself 
and my colleagues that the attitude assumed 
by Congress throughout the country was to 
regard the Settlement not as a settlement at all, 
but ag a means for consohdating their position 
and for making preparations for afurther attack 
on constitutional authority On the other side, 
said His Lxcellency There has been no lack of 
good will on my part or on that of my Govern- 
ment I have appealed for co operation per- 
sonally from the leader of the Congress Party and 
many of his followers I begged them to join 
in a common effort to secure as rapidly as possi- 
ble responsibility for Indians to admunister 
their affairs JI am conscious of no deviation 
by myself or my Government from the path 
of conciliation until Congress had themselves 
wantonly torn up the path 
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The Viceroy spoke of the repressive measures 
which were taken when Congress thus made then 
essential and said, ‘‘ Once those Measures were 
taken, it is clear that they could not be sus- 
ae or withdrawn unless the activities that 

ad made them necessary were definitely 
abandoned, The reply of Congress was a 
declaration of their purpose to extend their 
activities throughout the length and breadth 
of India and by a revival of civil disobedience 
to cripple the administration. No Government 
worth the name could hesitate to accept the 
challenge. Failure to do so would indeed 
make all Government in this country im- 
possible. There must be no room for misunder- 
standing either on the part of the public or of 
those who choose to disobey the law. There 
can be no compromise in this matter. I and 
ay Government are determined to use to the 
full the resources of the State in fighting and 
defeating a movement which would otherwise 
remain a perpetual menace to orderly government 
and individual liberty.’’ 


His Excellency appealed to the Legislature 
and to the public for their support, and passed 
on to discuss the various committees and other 
activities proceeding in connection with con- 
stitutional reform, especially with the early 
institutions of representative government in 
the North West Frontier Province. 


The first general business debated during the 
session was a motion by the deputy leader of 
the party on the Left of the House for an 
adjournment, to censure Government for 
their recent arrest and internment of Mr. 
Gandhi. The motion was not moved because 
Government promised a special day for the 
discussion of the subject. Accordingly, a few 
days later, Sir Hari Singh Gour, as leader of the 
Nationalist party and of the Indian non-official 
benches, moved a long resolution drastically 
criticising Government for their action against 
Mr. Gandhi and in related matters. 


The Home Member (the Hon. Sir James 
Crerar), speaking immediately after the making 
of the motion, said: ‘“‘ The policy of Government 
in the first instance, is to take up the challenge 
which has been quite unnecessarily, quite un- 
warrantably, thrown down, a challenge to all 
forms of ordered Government and to any ordered 
form of society. This must be the continuous 
and consistent policy of any Government, but 
it is more than a policy, it represents a pri- 
mary and most important reason for the exis- 
tence of any government at ali. In taking up 
that challenge and in dealing with it all the 
powers at our command in the performance 
of our responsibility, we are, I say, discharg- 
ing not only a duty which primarily rests upon 
us asa Government to the people and the 
public of India at the present time, but we are 

ually discharging a trust for the future, 

tever Government may hereafter subsist 
in this land. The second part of the policy 
of Government is to prosecute the advancement 
of political and constitutional advance and in 
order to carry on that policy to secure the widest 
measure of agreement and the greatest measure 
of co-operation from every interest, from every 
organisation, from every individual in India 
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who is prepared to contribute constructively 
to that end.’”’ 


Sir James showed that the “ leaders of the 
Congress esl have always been perfectly plain 
in the exposition of their position, namely that 
their programme, their senate: is directed 
to subvert the existing system of government,.’’ 
In illustration of the point he quoted the follow- 
ing extract from a Congress publication now 
appearing surreptitiously in Bombay ‘city, the 
date in this case being 20th January: ‘‘ The 
programme of the Congress is the complete 
overthrow of the British power in India and 
capturing the power for the toiling masses of 
India. It is a fight to the finish and no quarter 
will be given to our foes or their allies, 22z,, 
those Princes, aristocrats, zemindars, capitalists 
and others who have joined hands with the 
British Imperialism with a view to exploit the 
Indian peasants and workers. We, the Congress, 
stand for complete independence and the war 
shall end when we get it. Till the fight goes 
on we shall fight on with non-violence as our 
only shield and we shall expect the country 
to stand with us through that war. We shall 
not confer with the British Imperialism until 
it bends its knees and sues the Congress for 
peace.” Jt was, said the Home Member, 
in face of threats of that kind, in face of action 
adopted to carry out threats of that kind, that 
Government had felt, compelled to resort to the 
extraordinary legislation represented by the 
Ordinances—“ And IJ desire to say this that in 
proportion as those powers are drastic so 
we recognise the necessity that they shall be 
administered with the strictest discipline and 
with the strictest moderation and restraint.” 


A remarkable speech during the debate was 
one by Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the non- 
Official European Group, in which he briefs 
reviewed the policy of ‘friendly discussion ”’ 
and of ‘government by conference and dis- 


-cussion’’ by which Government had hitherto 


been sought to deal with the Congress party 
and said, ‘‘ But looking back, I have no doubt 
in my own mind that these efforts at friend- 
liness have not been successful and that Govern- 
ment have now got to govern with a firmer 
hand, bearing in mind , as the Home Member 
has said this morning that they are trustees 
to hand over India to a new form of govern- 
ment within a comparatively short time; and 
if that India is handed over with a great lack 
of respect for Government I am afraid the new 
constitution will start with great difficulty and 
will fall on evil days.’’ 


The debate continued throughout two davs 
Elected Indian members were divided in oa 
attitude. The speeches were sometimes heate 
The final division went in favour of Goveramen 
by 62 votes to 44, figures which show an UR 
usually large attendance in the House. 


ed 
Two months later, on 1st April, a Sikh elect 
member Moved the adjournment of the a 
in order to censure vernment for & se ' 
given by the leader of the House, showing * 
the constitutional reforms were being expec ot 
with Mr. Gandhi and other Congress !e 
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still in jail, The burden of the mover’s speech 
was that ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi is the only person 
....who can deliver the goods and Government 
will be well advised to do nothing of a decisive 
nature without first settling about the question 
of reforms with him asthe representative of that 
great organisation, the Congress.’’ The sup- 
porters of the censure, finding that the general 
sense of the House was against them, eventually 
tried to talk it out, but a division was preci- 
pitated by a closure motion which, with the 
help of the Government vote, was carried by 
48 to 34. The Sikh member who moved the 
adjournment did not reply to the debate when 
called upon to do so and the motion was there- 
upon rejected without division. 


The policy of Government towards Congress 
and its leader Mr. Gandhi, in relation to its policy 
of civil disobedience, again arose on Various 
occasions during the autumn _ session of the 
Legislature in Simla. It was first mentioned 
by H. E. the Viceroy, in an address with which 
he opened the sittings of the Assembly. ‘‘ Over 
the greater part of India ( said His Excellency) 
the mass of the population is no longer con- 
cerned with civil disobedience and so far as 
they reflect on the matter at all there isa 
feeling of relief that measures have been taken 
which have restored a sense of security and 
peace.’”’ The number of those in jail in connec- 
tion with the movement was, the Viceroy showed, 
rapidly diminishing. His Excellency  con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Ido not wish to suggest for a moment 
that the civil disobedience movement is finished 
or that it does not still remain a very definite 
menace, against which we cannot afford to 
relax our precautions. The Congress is an 
extensive organisation which commands even 
outside its own ranks a certain degree of 
sympathy among many of the educated 
classes. Itis still pledged to the policy of civil 
disobedience and is doing what it can to 
maintain the struggle. It would be rash to 
prophesy how long it will be before the Con- 
gress leaders realise or at any rate bring them- 
selves to acknowledge openly that they have 
failed. Butto usit is by this time abundantly 
clear that the movement cannot succeed so 
one as Government maintain its existing 
po cy.” 


The Viceroy reminded the House that the 
consolidated Ordinance, with which Govern- 
ment had been dealing with civil disobedience, 
was due to expire at the end of the year and 
His Excellency announced that Government 
would present to the Legislature a measure 
to strengthen the general law by the inclusion 
In It of a considerable number of the provi- 
slons of the Ordinance. ‘‘We regard this 
measure as essential not only for the purpose of 
bringing to an end the present civil disobe- 
dience movement but as an insurance against 
the revival of any similar activities in the 
luture.’? The Provincial Governments, he said, 
would bring in similar legislation, which would 
reproduce other provisions of the Ordinance. 


The general question was raised in the 
‘Assembly on 18th September by a motion by 
Mr. Ranga Tyer, Deputy Leader of the Natioun- 


list Party, for the adjournment of the House 
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in order to condemn the action of the Secretary 
of State in rejecting Mr. Gandhi’s application 
for sanction of his release in order that he ae 
better prosecute his anti-untouchability 
campaign. It was argued against the motion 
that Mr. Gandhi’s intention, if he was released, 
was to apply direct action to secure from 
Government and the public the application 
of his own prescription for dealing with the 
depressed classes under the forthcoming Con- 
pea Reforms. The motion was talked 
out. 


The Home Member (Sir Harry Haig) two 
days later made a brief statement in reference 
to a statement made by Mr. Gandhi, in a letter 
to the Prime Minister, that he was proposing 
to starve himself to death not as a protest 
against his detention in prison or with the 
object of securing his release, but on a point 
of principle not connected with the civil dis- 
obedience Movement. Sir Harry Haig added: 
“It has been decided that as soon as Mr. Gandhi 
actually begins his fast he should be removed 
from the jail to a suitable place of private 
residence and the only restriction that will 
be imposed on him there, as at present con- 
templated, is that he should be served with 
an order directing him to remain there. We 
hope it will prove unnecessary to impose any 
further restrictions on Mr. Gandhi, but this 
is a matter that will depend primarily on 
whether liberty accorded to him is found to 
lend itself to the promotion of the civil dis- 
obedience movement or any similar agitation 
directed against the Government or to affect 
the maintenance of law and order.’’ 


The Home Member on 15th September intro- 
duced in the Assembly a (@rimimal Law 
Amendment Bill, to place upon the Statute 
Book the measure foreshadowed by the Viceroy 
for converting provisions of the emergency 
ordinances into permanent law. Throughout 
a considerable part of the remainder of the 
session there continued prolonged debates on his 
subsequent motion to refer the Bill to Select 
Committee. Government emphasized that 
the aim of the Bill was to restrain the civil 
disobedience movement, a movement not 
only fraught with troubles to the existing 
administration but calculated if unchecked 
gravely to hamper the successful introduc- 
tion in the near future of the reforms intended 
to transfer power from the existing government 
to one more dependent on the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. ‘“‘ We are not playing 
a game with artificial rules (said the Home 
Member); the question is whether the Congress 
is going to impose its will on the whole country 
and dictate the Constitution. - On that issue 
so far as Government is concerned, there is no 
time limit.’ 


Sir Harry Haig quoted from Mr. Gandhi's 
recent letter to the Secretary of State a sentence 
in which he wrote that the way to arrest the 
embitterment of the relations between the 
British and Indian peoples was, ‘Not by 
atopping civil disobedience: for me it is an article 
of faith.’? The Home Member went on, “ Well, 
sir, it is Pe that that gives the clne to the 
action that has been pursued in the last two 
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years Where faith comes in, reason goes 
out and it may be that Mr Gandhi has been 
hypnotised by the previous success of a per- 
ticular method But, sir, in my judgment 
we must prove to the people that vil dis- 
obedience 1s not a panacea for political problems 
We must show them that 1t 1s a discredited 
political weapon and we must endeavour to 
break that faith ”’ 


In the end, various dilatory motions, set 
forward by the benches on the Left, to stave 
off a critical vote on the principle of the Biull, 
which they feared would goin favour of Govern- 
ment, were defeated by majorities of approxi- 
mately two to one and the reference to Select 
Committee was carned by 64 to 32, the Select 
Committee being instructed to report by Ist 
November 


The Budgets. 


The Railway Member of Government the 
Hon Sir George Rainy, presented the an- 
nual State Railway Budget on 25th February 
It sharply reflected the current trade depres- 
sion affircting India as well as the rest of the 
world and its main features are summarised 
in the following passage from the hon 
member’s speech ‘When JI presented the 
budget estimates for the current year (1931- 
32) to the House we placed the total receipts 
at 101 crores and the total charges at nearly 
98 crores, leaving surplus for the year of 3 
crores Ofthis latter sum 2 crores would 
m any case have been required to meet the 
joss on the strategic railwavs and a balance 
of about 1 crore would have been left towards 
the contribution (to general revenues) It 
was recognised, therefore, that the reserves 
would have to be drawn upon to the extent 
of 4 crores in order to pay the contribution 
Actually, our receipts are now estimated at 
864 crores and our total charges at 94 crores 
so that instead of a surplus there 1s a deficit 
of 74 crores This figure 1s raised to 94 crores 
by the loss on the strategic railways and it 
becomes necessary to exhaust the balance of 


the Reserve Fund, not in order to pay a contri-. 
bution to the general revenues but to meet a} 


part of the deficit 
Fund does not exceed 5 crores, and in order to 
balance the accounts the only expedient open 
to us 1s a temporary loan of 44 crores from the 
Depreciation Fund In effect this mcans that 
after paying our obligatory interest charges the 
balance remaining falls short by ths amount 
of the full allotment for depreciation For 
the year 1932-33, we estimate that our total 
receipts will be 88% crores and the total charges 
94} crores The loss on commercial lines 18 
therefore 54 c1ores and to this must be added 
the loss on the strategic railways of 2 crores, the 
total deficit of the year being 74 crores As there 
1s now no balance in the Reserve Fund, the 
whole of this sum has to be made good by a 
temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund 
I ought to mention that this pomt that by a 
change in accounting methods both the earnings 
and the expenditure are higher by about 1} 
crores than they would have been under the 


The amount mm the Reserve | sary for us to revise our estimates 
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system previously followed This fact should 
be remembered when any comparison 1s made 
with the figures of the previous year ’”’ 


The Finance Member, the Hon Sir George 
Schuster, presented his annual General Budget 
on 7th March Iike the Railway Budget, it 
deeply reflected the current trade depression 
It showed that in the financial year just ending 
(1931-32) the monsoon was favourable and the 
year normal as regards agricultural production, 
yet exports and imports fell to barely half what 
they were two years ago The most striking 
fallsin exports were 1n jute and jute products, 
which fellfrom 69 crores to 284 and in raw cotton 
which fell from just under 51 crores to 20} 
while as regards imports the most notable cases 
were cotton manufactures which fell from 49 67 
crores to 15 86 crores, and sugar, which fel} 
from 13 8to 49 crores Despite this fall in the 
value of trade, the favourable trade balance, 
including movements of treasure, for the first 
10 months of the year was 71 crores compared 
with 43 crores m 1929-30 ‘ Here 1s the sign 
fleance of the export of the gold AS an In- 
dication of the prevalent higher rates of taxa- 
tion, the Finance Member showed that Govern- 
ment collected during the first 10 months of the 
year about 29 crores of import duties on 105 
crores worth of imports, as compared with 33 
crores of duties on 201 crores of 1mports in 
1929-30 ‘ These are salient facts of the situa 
tion They tell their own story and provide 
the clue to the whole of the account of our 
finances ” 


The emergency 18-months Budget intro 
duced by Government in September, 1931, 
covered the financial year 1932 33 The Finance 
Member said in regard to it, According to our 
estimates in September we should on the then 
existing basis of taxation have had to face 
deficits of over 19 crores nm each of the years 
1931-32 and 1932-33 We hoped by our new 
meagures of retrenchment and taxation to reduce 
the deficit for the current year (1931-32) to 
10 17 crores and for next year, when the effects 
of retrenchment would be fully felt and with 
the new rates of taxation applicable for 
a whole year, to realise a surplus of 523 
The actual Customs returns for the 
months since September have made Jt neces 
As a result 
we now allow for a deterioration In the figures 
by about 3 crores for each year and we anti 
cipate that the current year will clot 
with a deficit of 1366 crores and that the 
surplus for 1932-38 will be 215 crores This 
surplus of 2 15 crores based as it 1s on severel) 
reduced estimates of revenue, we regard as pro 
viding a reasonable margin of safety The matte! 
may be looked at in this way, if we combine 
the results for this year and next year ot 
estimates show a net deficit of 1151 crores 
But as this is arrived at after providing 13 / 
crores for Reduction of Debt, our current rece!pt> 
for the two years will exceed our recurrent ¢? 
penditure by 2 20 crores If this result is a 
ed over two years of unexampled depression id ie 
practically every Government in the wor ; 
having to show very heavy deficits, we ™ a 
I think, justifiably regard the Indian financ 
position as comparatively sound.’ 
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GENERAL LEGISLATION. 


The President appointed Sir Hari Singh 
Gour, Mr Arthur Moore, Sir Abdur Rahim and 
Sir Cowasj1 Jehangir on the Panel of Chairmen 
for the current session 


The legislative year was marked by the passage 
of several official measures of first importance 
An Indian Air Force Bill, a measure nearly 
copied from the English Royal Air Force Biull, 
was passed through all its stages as a provi- 
sion to regulate the establishment and control 
of the newly formed Indian Air Force. The 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Sup- 
plementary) Bill, to complement a Bill passed 
by the Bengal Provincial Legislature for deal- 
ing with revolutionary activities, was after 
prolonged debate referred to Select Committee 
im Delhi eventually passed in the Simla autumn 
session <A Bull for the protection of the SuGaR 
INDUSTRY and another to extend for a year 
the protective import duty on Wheat were 
passed through all their stages So was a 
Bill authorising the imposition of a higher 
import tariff on wireless reception apparatus, 
in order to provide Government with funds 
with which to secure the continuance of broad- 
casting in India A Bill to establish an Indian 
Medical Council was introduced in the Delhi 
session early in the year There was an 
Assembly discussion of the financial aspect 
of the question whether Burma should be se- 
parated from India, the House having before 
it a Memorandum prepared by Messrs Howard 
and Nixon, of the Fmance Department, on the 
problem and a report by its own Standing 
Finance Committee, after consideration of the 
Memorandum Government in the September 
session introduced a Bill to give the Bengal 
Government additional powers for the suppres- 
gion of terrorism, 


Ottawa Agreement. 


The normal autumn sitings of the Legisla- 
ture, in Simla, commenced on 5th September 
The principal official business has already been 
mentioned in this chapter There was a fur- 
ther special session of the Legislature in New 
Delhi in November, for the purpose of dealing 
with the Governments Agreement with the 
Imperial Government, at Ottawa, for a measure 
of mutual tariff Preference The principle of 
the Agreement bemg an exchange of 10 per 


cent tanff preferences between the United 
Kingdom and India, Government first referred 
the Agreement to the Assembly for a debate 
on a motion for its consideration by a Select 
Committee This having been accepted, after 
prolonged debate, and the Committee having 
reported in favour of the Agreement, subject 
to certain special safeguarding provisions, 
particularly for the constant observation of the 
working of the Agreement to note its effects 
upon Indian trade, Government submitted a 
Bull to amend the Tariff Act in accordance with 
it This measure was also debated at length 
and was referred to Select Committee On the 
favourable report of the Committee, 1t was 
passed by both Houses of the Legislature 


Non-Offcial Business. 


A large number of non-official Bills and 
Resolutions were brought before the Assembly. 
They mostly concerned social reform Rai 
Bahadur Harbilas Sarda moved for a Select 
Committee upon his Bill to give a Hindu widow 
a right to share in the inheritance of her 
husband s property; His motion was rejected 
by 55 votes to 25 Sir Ham Singh Gour moved 
for a Select Committee on his Bill to empower 
a Hindu wife to obtain divorce on the ground 
of her husband’s impotence, incurable insanity 
or sanious leprosy The first day of debate 
on the motion was unfinished when the House 
adjourned The second day tt was taken up 
there was a count-out The same happened 
on the third day Eventually, the Bull 
was ordered for recirculation Orthodox 
Hindu and Muslim elected members joined m 
an effort to forward Bills to amend the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act (the Sarda Act) by so 
limiting its operation as to exclude the commun- 
ties which they respectively represent The 
first of these Bulls was thrown out by 53 votes 
to 21 on the motion for its reference to Select 
Committee 


A non-official Resolution recommending the 
establishment of an Indian Supreme Court to 
interpret disputed points m the Constitution, 
to be a Court of Criminal and Civil appeal and 
generally to take the place of the Privy Council 
as a Court of Appeal for India was carried 
by 34 votes to 17, Government members 
abstaining 
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Iron and Steel._The Government of India 
in 1930 received a representation that the 
manufacture in India of sundry iron and steel 
details required in railway and other engineering 
construction was hampered by the insufficiency 
of import duties on such articles. They referred 
the question to their Tariff Board and in January, 
Bed pnblehed its report and their conclusions 
upon it. 


The Board recommended that the import 
duties in question should be as follows :— 


Fish bolts and nuts 

Ordinary and nuts 

Dog spikes r 2 4 per cwt. 
Rivets... a 

Gibs, cotters, keys 2 0 


The Board stated: ‘‘ The materials for all 
these articles are manufactured by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company.......... If the total 
demand for these articles were met by Indian 
manufacture, a considerable improvement in 
the position of the Indian steel industry would 
be effected. We claim therefore that our 
proposals are not only justified on the ground 
of tariff equality but are in full accordance with 
the policy laid down by the Steel Industry 
(Protection ) Act.’’ 


The Government of India accepted the report 
and negotiated through their Legislature a Bill to 
give effect to it and this received the Governor- 
General’s assent on 28th January 1931. 


Silver Plate-—Thread and Wire—The 
Government of India in 1930 referred to the 
Tariff Board for investigation and report the 
question of extending protection to the manu- 
facture in India of silver plate, silver thread and 
silver wire (including so-called gold thread 
and wire, mainly made from silver), silver leaf 
and other silver manufactures. 


The Board’s report on their inquiry was 
published in January, 1931. It contained the 
following : ‘‘ Our conclusion is that at present 
under a revenue duty of 38% ad valorem the 
Indian industry holds Ws sree the whole 
market in Northern and Western India, but 
has not been able to capture the market in 
Southern India, where the finer class of woven 
silk goods are made.......... It is clear that 
the demand for goods into which gold thread 
has been woven or embroidered has largely 
increased. We attribute this expansion in 
demand mainly to the decline in the price of 
this class of goods,...... The bulk of the market 
is now held by the Indian manufacturers, but 
for the finer class of goods imported gold thread 
still competes. Intense competition also appears 
to exist between the inferior kinds of Indian real 

old thread and imported half-fine imitation. 

e consider, then, that a case had been made 
out for the protection of the gold thread industry 
and we recommend that the duty should be 


fixed at 50 % ad valorem applying alike to 
real gold thread, lametta, manufactures from 
silver wire such as spirals, spangies, etc., and all 
colourable imitations. As regards the period 
of protection, we are advised by the Department 
of Industries, Bombay, that it will take at 
least 10 years before the Indian industry can 
reach the European standard of quality and 
we recommend that the protective duty should 
be imposed for that period. We would urge 
that special efforts should be made by the 
Provincial Industries Departments to enable 
the Indian industry to capture the South Indian 
market.......... We desire to record our 
opinion that the institution of a training centre 
or technical institute at the chief centre of 
manufacture would lead to satisfactory results ” 


Government introduced legislation to impose 
the recommended duty and it was passed and 
received the Governor-General’s assent on 
28th February 1931. 


Steel Rails.—The Government of India in 
1930 referred to the Tariff Board for report the 
question whether an additional payment should 
not in future be made to the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Ltd., for steel rails purchased by the Govern- 
ment of India under their existing contract 
and what additional payment if any should be 
made in respect of 115lb. rails, which were not 
covered by the term of the original contract. 


The Board, in their report, which was published 
early in 1931, considered that the claim for an 
additional price was justified. They calculated 
that Rs. 20 represented the increase per ton 
which might be made to the price of rails on 
account of diminution of orders and they recom- 
mended accordingly. As regards the question 
of additional price to be paid for 115 Ib. rails, 
the Board recommended that an additional Rs. 7 
per ton should be made, bringing the price to 
Rs. 1387. They made their recommendation 
subject to the condition that this class of rails 
was included in the contract with the Railway 
Board and that all orders were placed with the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. If orders were small 01 
irregular a higher price, said the Board, would be 
necessary, 


Legislation was passed accordingly. 


—The Government of India having 
in y, 1930, directed the Tariff Board to 
inquire whether protection was required, and 
if so in what measure, for the sugar industry 
in India, the Board in a report published in 1931 
reported that the existing depression of the 
industry throughout the world had been brought 
about by excess of production over consumpti }\ 
and by a large increase in the stocks held Ly 
producers in the principal sugar manufactur!s 
countries, this excess having been accentuat : 
by the restriction of the available free ve 
market for sugar by tariffs. Prices in Inc: 
said the Board, follow generally the course © 
world prices and notwithstanding the ste2¢) 
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increase of revenne duty from 53 in 1916 to 
Rs. 6 per cwt. tn March, 1930, the price of sugar 
in India had steadily been falling. The highest 
figure, reached in 1921, was Rs. 40 and the lowest 

rice touched, in 1930-31, was Rs. 7-15. The 
ndjian area under cane had remained very 
steady, the average during the past twenty 
years being 2,840,000 acres. 


The main product of sugar cane in India, 
the Board showed to be gur, of which between 
ot and 3 million tons are annually consumed. 
There were at present 29 factories capable of 
manufacturing white sugar direct from cane and 
also 14 factories capable of manufacturing white 
sugar mainly from gur. The total output of 
white sugar by factories and refiners amounted 
to about 100,000 tons annually. To this must 
be added about 200,000 tons manufactured 
annually by the common indigenous process 
known as the bel method. 


“It has not been established that up to the 
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' The Board further recommended that should 
the current negotiations for international 
stabilisation of prices fail or should market 
prices in Calcutta fall below Ra. 4 ox-duty, 
a further duty of 8 annas a cwt. should 
immediately be imposed. It recommended that 
the protection should cover sugar-eandy as 
sy &8 sugar, but recommended no protection 
or gur. 


The Board stressed the importance of sugar 
research and urged the expenditure of a further 
10 lakhs a year upon this. They concluded: 
“‘ Fair representation of Indian interests on the 
directorate and opportunity for Indian investors 
to subscribe to the share capital of new compa- 
nies should be secured by such means as 
Government may consider practicable in the 
circumstances of the sugar industry.’’ 


The Government of India on 30th January 
1932 announced that as economic conditions 
were very disturbed they considered 15 years 
too long for the initial protection period. They 


present the import of white sugar has seriously | decided to impose a protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0 
affected the price of gur or the acreage under ' 4 cwt. on all classes of sugar until 31st March 
cane. As a result of recent imports of Java gur , 1938 and that provision be made in the statute 
and the manufacture of imitation gur from ‘for a further inquiry before the end of that 
imported sugar, it is found that the position period. They should not take power to impose 


of the gur industry may be threatened.’ 


The imports of white sugar the Board found 
to be one million tons a year, an increase of 
375,000 tons compared with pre-war imports. 
“We are satisfied that the three conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission are fulfilled 
by the sugar industry and that a case for protec- 
tion has been established.’ 


The Board estimated the current fair selling 
price of white sugar Manufactured in a typical 
factory in India to be Rs. 9-5-9 a maund and 
said that at the end of the protective period 
this should have fallen to Rs. 7-12-5 a maund. 
They took the mean between these figures, 
namely Rs. 8-9-1 a maund, subject to adjust- 
ment, as the basic fair selling price for Indian 
sugar during the period of protection. For 
second class sugar, which constitutes _ about 
half that manufactured in India, they placed 
the fair selling price during the period of 
protection at Rs. 8-13-1 a maund. 


The Board considered that under present 
market conditions the price of imported Java 


sugar landed in Calcutta would be Rs. 4 a maund | 


though prices had touched as low as Rs. 3-8-0 
& maund, landed in Calcutta, ex-duty, and it 
appeared not unlikely that Java might 
prepared to land at Rs. 3-4-0. 


“Taking the fair selling price at Rs. 8-13-1, 
and the normal landed price at Rs. 4, the measure 
of protection required throughout the protective 
period is Rs. 4-13-1 per maund, or Rs. 6-9-3 per 
cwt. In order to enable the industry to face 


oe additional duty of 8 annas if the price fell 
below a certain level. The recommendation 
| of an expenditure of 10 lakhs a year on research 
; they promised to consider. ‘‘ The recommenda- 
tion of the Board that the new sugar companies 
should be compelled to be registered as public 
;companies involves the introduction of 
new principle which the Government of India 
are unable to accept. In their opinion prohibi- 
tion of the formation of private companies 
to develope the sugar industry would impose 
an undesirable handicap upon enterprise.”’ 


Legislation on the lines of the Government 
conclusions was duly passed. 


Bamboo Paper.—Under the Bamboo Pa 
[Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, protective 
| duties were imposed on certain kinds of paper 

iD order to develope the manufacture in India 
of paper from bamboo. The duties under this 
| Act being due to expire on 31st March 1982, 
| the Government of India on 26th March 1931 
referred to the Tariff Board the question whether 
the period of protection should be extended. 


The Board’s report, published early in 1932, 
| recorded the opinion that the additional market 
\for paper in India which Indian mills might 
| expect to capture was about 20,000 tons a year, 
| excluding any normal increase in consumption. 
The prices of both paper and pulp, said the Board, 
‘had fallen since 1924-25 and although the Indian 
| mills had reduced works costs below the level 
‘anticipated in 1925 the surplus on realised 
prices over works costs had been less than the 
figure estimated by the Tariff Board as a reason- 


initial difficulties and to safeguard the position | able margin. The difficulties of mechanical 
of tne manufacturer of indigenous sugar by the | treatment of bamboo under mill conditions 
bel method in Rohilkhand, we propose that, had been much greater than expected and 
for the first 7 years the duty should be fixed had delayed development of bamboo as 
at Rs. 7-4-0 per cwt. and for the remaining a paper making material. “The withdrawal 
period at Rs. 6-4-0 a cwt. The total protection | of the protective duty at the present time would 
thus granted would be approximately the same inevitably lead to the disappearance of bamboo 
as would result from the imposition of a duty as a paper making material,’’ and “the with- 
of Rs. 6-9-3 for the whole period of protection. | drawal of the protective duty would seriously 
We recommend that the period of protection cripple their (Indian mills’) resources and 
Should be for 15 years,”’ endanger their continued existence.” 
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In order to further the development of bamboo, 
the Board considered it necessary to offer a 
direct incentive to the manufacture of bamboo 
pulp by a duty on imported pulp They held 
that a fair selling price for paper for Indian 
mills would be Rs 464 per ton The price 
hkely to be realised without duty they estimated 
to be Rs 341 per ton ‘ On these figures the 
protective duty required 1s Rs 123 per ton 
The duty on imported pulp should be fixed 
at Rs 45 per ton which is approximately 
the difference between the works cost of 
bamboo pulp and the current price of imported 
pulp, ’ the duties to be in force for seven years 
‘* Steps should be taken to develop the paper 
pulp section of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, with the object of co ordinating 
the experimental woik done by the mulls’ 


The Government of India on 3rd March 
1932 accepted the report as regards the need to 
continue protection and as regards the rates 
of duty on paper and pulp respectively, subject 
to certain revision of the basis of assessment 
on different classes of paper, n consultation with 
the different mterests concerned, 1n such a way 
as to obviate such disputes regarding the inter 
pretation of the Tarift as occurred over the 
tormer schedule 


Legislation was passed accordingly 


Wire and Wire Nails.—Ihe Government of 
India on 7th May 1931 referred to the Tariff Board 
an application tor the restoration of protection 
to the wire and wire nulindustry The Boaid $ 
report was published early in 1932 It stated 
the duty free price of nails for tne Indian Steel 
Wire Products Woiks to be Rs 74 per cwt, 
or Rs 145 per ton ‘Lhe estimated fair selling 
price for nails being Re 190, the measure of 
assistance required 1s Rs 45 per ton The 


Board proposed a specific duty of Rs 45 per| and with it 


ton on wire as well as on wire nails They 
excluded from their recommendation barbed 
or stranded wire, fencing wire and wire netting 
and further recommended that the existing 
arrangement for exempting steel rod imported 
by the Indian Steel and Wire Products from 
duty should be contmued They also recom- 
mended that the protection of the wire and 
wire nail industry should fully be exammed 
in connection with the next statutory steel 
inquiry 


The Board acknowledged complaints that 
the proposed duty would prejudice certain 
Intian imdustries dependent in the imports 
concerned, but held the feared ill effect was 
not likely to arise, but should be dealt with 
by exemptions if it did 


The Government of India on 3rd February 
1932 announced that ‘they considered it of 
great importance to the successful establishment 
in Jndia of the steel industry as a whole that 
new branches of the industry should be created 
and the market for steel made in India thereby 
widened '’ They accepted the Board s recom- 
mendation for a Rs 45 per ton duty mentioned 
in the Board’s report and also the recommenda- 
tion for the continued exemption from duty 
of the wire rod imported for Indian Steel Wire 
Products 


Legislation on these limes was passed 


The Indian Tariff Board, 1931-1932. 


Electric Wire and Cables.—The Govern- 
ment of India on 11th May 1931 referred to the 
Tariff Board an application for protection of 
the manufacture of electric wires and cables 
received from the Indian Cable Company Ltd 

The Boards report, which was published 
on oth February 1932, stated that the manufac 
ture of electric wires and cables was not an 
industry which satisfied the conditions laid 
down by the Indian Fiscal Commission and 
the Board therefore made no recommendatiun 
for the grant ot protection to 1t 


Government accepted the Board’s view. 


Pig Iron ~The report of the Tanff Board 
On an inqully re‘err d to it by tLe Government 
of India concernmg the removal of the revenue 
duty on pig iron was pubushed by Government 
in June, 1931 The Board after reviewing the 
evidence presented to them said ‘‘ Our conclu 
sion therefore 13 that no case has been made 
out upon which we can base any recommend 
tion for the removal of the revenue duty Wi 
think that no serious harm wu be done to anv 
consumer if it Is retained until the statutory 
inquiry into the steel industry takes place in 
1933 34 or earler The whole position can 
then be examimed and if 1t 1s then found that 
a better case 1s made out for 1ts removal the 
duty may be removed 


The Government of India on 13th June 1931 
announced their acceptance of the finding ot 
the Board 


Heavy Chemicals.—The Government of Ind 
on 16th July 1928 referred to the Taff Boar! 
representitions from certam Indian firm 
requesting protection for the manufactw 
of a group »f heavy chemicals Lhe Boards 
report was published on 5th September 1901 
Government s conclusions upon it 


‘Lhe Board m thew report wrote — ‘Ih 
basis of the whole group of chemicals considered 
in the report is sulphuric acid The hea\ 
sea treight on acids has afforded a high naturdl 
protection to the manufa*ture of sulphun 
hydro-chloric and nitric acids in India, with tle 
result that it has proved profitable to manuf: 

| ture these acids on a small scale at a high ¢ | 
but since the salts dependant upon the acid 
do not enjoy the same natural protection !! 
has proved difficult for the Indian manufacture 
of these salts to compete against imports ir 
other countries in which the industry 18 jn,)) 

developed ’ 

The Board found the organisation ot tl 
industry m India unsatisfactory but sud 
fulfilled the conditions laid down by the Lif 
Board They thereforerecommended a sched 
of protective duties The Board also 1t¢ ! 
mended special railway freight conct>0! 
for the industry 


The Government of India, reviewing the repor 
held that the imposition of duties by !° 
would not lead to the development of the mdu="! 
on healthy lines but would tend to perpetual 
the existing uneconomic organisation 1" 
approved & modified scale of protective dul’ 
these to have offect until 31st March 1932 pe 
ing further consideration of the possibilitie 


The Indian Taniff Board, 1931-1932. 


reorganising the industry on an economic 
basis and expert investigation of the super- 
phosphate bounty scheme recommended by 
the Board but not yet adopted Government 
disapproved the recommendation for special 
railway freights They added that they 
would be ready to discuss with representatives 
of the chemical industry how the question 
of developing 1t could best be furthered, as 
in their view drastic reorganisation was 
indispensable if success was to be achieved 


Legislation followed and also consultation 
with the industry. 


Glass.—The Government of India on 20th 
October 1931 referred to the Tariff Board an 
application from glass manufacturers for 
protection for their mdustry The Board’s 
report was not published by the end of 1932 


Cotton Textiles.—The Government of India 
on 9th Apri 1932 referred to the Tariff Boara 


the question of further protection of the cotton 
industry Since the Cotton Textile’ 


textile 
Industry ( Protection ) Act, 1930, was passed 
three noteworthy changes in the situation of 
the industry had developed The rates of dutv 
on imported plecegoods had been raised for 
revenue purposes above the protection rates 
sanctioned by the Legislature, there had been 
an increase 1n imports of artificial silk goods 
and the Government of India had decided to 
discuss at the Imperial Economic Conference 
at Ottawa a proposal for a scheme of mutually 
beneficial tariff preferences between India 
and the United Kmgdom 


The Board’s report and Government’s con- 
clusions upon it were published on 30th August 
1932 The Board recommended if possible 
specific protection against Japanesu goods, 
but added, ‘‘ Fauling acceptance of the sug- 
gestion the Board has recommended that 
the ad valorem duty on cotton piecegoods not 
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Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930, at 20 percent and to which surcharges 
amounting to 111% have been added forrevenue 
purpoces ty the Finance Act of 1931, should 
now be raised to 60% and that the increased 
duty should remain in force till the 31st March 
19383. In making this recommendation, the 
Board has studied the view that the need for 
additional protection arises solely from 
the position created by the depreciation 
of the Japanese currency and that m view of 
the serious consequences with which the Indian 
industry is threatened by reason of the 
phenomenal increase of imports of cotton piece- 
goods trom Japan the additional duty on those 
imports 1* imperative If, further, the Indo- 
Japanese Commercial Convention of 1904 18 
held to be a bar to any increase of duty on 
Japanese goods alone, the Board recommends 
without hesitation that the proposed increase 
be applied to all cotton piecegoods not of British 
manufacture ” 


The Board found themselves technically 
unable to make recommendations to raise 
the minimum specific duty upon plam grey 
cotton piccegoods and only for that reason 
refrained from making any 


The Government of India accepted the Board’s 
Be a for an ad valorem increase 
of duty on cotton plecegoods not of British 
‘manufacture and by executive order gave effect 
to them ‘They decided similarly to increase 
the duty on plain grey piecegoods, the mimmum 
specific duty upon them bhbemg increased to 
ot annas per pound, The order imposing 
the new rates of duty came into force at once 
and was a temporaly order valid until 31st March 
1933, by which time the question could be 
brought betore the Legislature 


Sericulture —The Government of India on 
3rd December 1932 referred to the Tariff Board 
the claims of the Indian sericultural industry 


of British manufacture, which was fixed by the | for protection 


e 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is essential to bear in mind, when dealing ; putana, and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
with the people of India, that it is a continent | per strata by the Hindustani Brahman and in ita 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex! lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
No one would confuse the main types, such as long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, varies from lightish brown to black; the nose 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry ranges from medium to broad, being always 
the differentiation much farther. The typical broader than among the Indo-Aryans; the 
inhabitants of Indla—the Dravidians—differ al- stature is lower than in the latter group and 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more usually below the average according to the scale. 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra The higher representatives of this type approach 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their the Indo-Aryans, while the Jower members are 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the in many respects not very far removed from 
country for countless ages and that tkeir present the Dravidians, The type Is essentially a 
physical characteristics have been evolved mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
locally. They have been displacedin the North- definable, and no one would take even an 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, andin or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian. ‘The 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to distinctive feature of the type, the character 
those of Burma, which is India only ina moderp which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
political sense. Between these foreign elements the Aryo-Dravidian aa racially different from 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
the contignous races have intermingled. of the nose. 


The people of the Indian Empire are divided The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste, Tribe and Race, of Lower Bengal and Orissa, compnsing the 
Indian Census Report, 1901; the Gazetteer of Benga! Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter medans of Eastern Rengal, and other groups 
-6) into seven main physicaltypes. There would peculiar to this part of India. Probably a biend 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. ree see paced te blood in the higher groups 

The Turko-Iranian, represented by the e head is broad; complexion dark; hair on 


Baioch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and Gh wha cendcked ad Nuon 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probably of the most distinctive t in India, and tts 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elemente, Jompberg may be reco at a glance through 
inwhichtheformer predominate. Statureabove ont the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
mean; complexion fair; eyes mostly dark Dut tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
occasionally grey; hair on face plentiful; head enpioyment. Within its own habitat the type 


broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, extends to the Himala 
; yas on the north and to 
and very long. The feature in these people seam on the east, and probably includes the 


that strikes one most prominently is the porten- : 
tous length of their noses, and it 1s probably bulk of the population of Oriasa; the western 


: : : ? limit coincides approximately with the hully 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 


: ‘ . ..The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
putana, aud Kachantr, and having as its charay NePal, Assam, end Burma, represented by the 
teristic members the Kajputs, Khattris, and Kanets of a aie and Kulu; the Lepchas o 
Sus. mh ype, whch ie ready dtnguah; Gertgy of Nepal te Bodo of haan a 
1 pa narra on peal marae ed oad aval Burmese The head is broad ; complexion dark 
closely to that ascribed to the traditiona] Aryau ‘tlo : ’ plex ‘ reas 
colonists of India, The stature is mostly tall; pal card el meter ene yeas 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- Be; ida at Ee 
ful, head long: nose narrow, and prominent °2#*acteristically fiat; oyelids often obtave. 


but not speelally long. ; The Dravidian type: extending acm atts 
o the va of the Ganges, an rva 
The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs of Central India and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
of Western India. Probab! formed by a mix- characteuistic representatives are the Paniyans 
ture of Scythian and Dravidian elements. This| o¢ Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur- 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- | probably the original type of the population 
Iranian by a lower stature, & greater length of | of India, now modified to a varying extent bv 
head, # higher nasal index. a shorter nose, and @ the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
‘lower orbito-nasalindex. All ofthese characters, joid elements. In typical e) eclmens the statur 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying jg short or below mean - the complexion ver 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In dark, approaching black; heir plentifal, with « ' 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems oecasional tendency to curi; eyes dark; hea! 
to have been slight; in the lower Dravidian jong ; nose very broad, somotimes depressed 
elements are more pronounced. the root. but not so as to make the face ta 
The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, fiat. This race, the most primitive of the 1nd)" 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj types, occupier the oldest geological formation 


Town and Country. 


ludia, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and rpegrre nee plea Abe bec 
roughly 6 rom yas pe 
ae ‘ Cons e east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian is 
conterminous with the Ghats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Rajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo-Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Kangoon and Singapore, he is 
recognizable at a glance by his black skin, his 
squat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
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his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 
deposit which is here treated as Dravidian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the origina! 
stock survive in varying dogrees. 


The areas occupled by these various types do 
not admit of being defined as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly: and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India—if 
there has been any progress at all—has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being less than one per cent. 
An examination of the statistics shows that 
whilst towns with populations above 50,000, 
increased by over 16 per cent, in the decade, 
the increase was considerably less in those 


DISTRIBUTION 


between 5,000 and 50,000, whereas the po- 
pulation of towns between 10 to 20 thousand 
did not keep abreast of the progress of the 
general population of the country. The sta- 
tistics reveal the gradual decadence of the 
medium-size country town and the growth of 
the larger cities under the influence of commer- 
cial and industrial development. 


OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORD- 


ING TO SIZE AND IN RURAL TERRITORY. 


Class of places. 


Total Population .. 

Urban Terruory 

Towns having— 
I. 100,000 and over 
IT. 50,000 to 100,000 .. 
ITT. 20,000 to 50,000 .. 
IV. 10,000 to 20,000 .. 


V. 5,000 to 10,000 .. 
VI. Under 5,000 .. 
Rural Territory 





1921. 1921 
Places. | Population. {Per cent, 
; 687,935 316,017,751 | 106°0 
2,313 32,418,776 10°2 
| 35 8,211,704 2°6 
54 3,517,749 1°1 
199 5,925,675 18 
450 6,209,583 2@ 
885 6,223,011 2°0 
690 2,331,054 °7 
685,622 283,598,975 89°8 





Migration.—Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 003,526 were enumerated as born 1n 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
fifths came from other Asiatic countries, such as 
Nepal, Afghanistan, China, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is approximately 1°7 ni- 
lion,so the numbers who move between India 
and other countries is about two millions. Of 
the total immigran$ population of 707,000 in 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 per cent. respectively 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces which 
contribute most largely to the streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about 13 million, the United Provinces about 1 
Million, Madras 4th of a million, Rajputans 
sth of a million and Hyderabad jth of a 
million, The number of persons resident in 


India who were born outside the Indian Empire 
is 603,526 and of these 274,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The number of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
time of the censtts was abgut 125,000. Of 
these the msjority were probably in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns 
the number of Indians in the colonies, irre- 
spective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 or about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder are Musalmanr, 
The colonies which attract an appreciabie 
number of emigrants areshown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to specify their 
province of birth, and of the remainder no 
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ess than 841,000 or 80 per cent. were from 
Madras, 24,000 from Bombay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Province and 11,000 from Bengal. The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, coffee and other 
plantations, Under the Defence of India Rules 
indentured labour emigration was stopped in 
March 1917, but there had been a considerable 


Pecples of Indta. 


destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle. 
ments, There is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay and Karachi. Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
from the colonies during the decade. 


Indian emigrants to certain Colonves. 
In thousands. 


outflow of labourers to the colonies in the pre- Geylon .. ; 461 
vious years and more than 2°4 millions of natives Straits Settlements and Malay.. 401 
of India passed through the ports of Madras Natal .. 47 
and Calcutta as indentured labourers for the Trinidad 37 
various colonies during the decade. Of the Fiji Ae 33 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the Mauritius 17 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their Kenya .. 17 
RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured by 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahomedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 


Religion. 


indo Aryan ; ; Ga és ee 
Hindu... es 
Brahmanic 
Arya... ee és ae ane 
Brahmo.. ‘is ¥% or in 
Sikh ae ee 
Jain 
Buddhist as es 
Iranian [Zoroastrian (Pars1)] 
Semitic 
Musalman 
Christian .. 
Jew ; = 
Primitive (Tribal) . 


Miscellaneous (MinorReli gions and religions not returned) 


tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one ig 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs, 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
are set out in the following table :— 








Actual Proportion {| Variation 
number per per cent, 
in 1921, 10,000 ef ((Increase + 
(000’s j|population in! Decrease—), 
omitted.) 1921. 1911-1921 
Pe 232,723 7,362 + °1 
re 216,735 6,856 — ‘4 
=a 216,261 6,841 — °5 
ka 468 15 +92°1 
‘ 6 °2 +16°1 
3,239 103 + 7°74 
ba ol 1,178 37 — 5'6 
| 1,571 366 + 7°9 
102 3 + 1°7 
73,511 2,325 + 4°2 
sx 68,735 2,174 + 5'1 
ei 4,754 150 +226 
‘ 22 *6 + 3°8 
9,775 309 | — 5'1 
18 1 —51°5 





The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 89 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Rajputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengaland Sind. They form about 
28 per cent. of the population of Assam, 14 per 
cent. in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are &5 per cent. 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Rajputana, 


under this head. More than three-fifths of 
the total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger nuwbers being returned in the Punjab. 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. 

Christians.—The Christian community now 
numbers just 43 millHons of persons in India 
or 14 per cent. of the population. Fifty-nine 

r cent. of Christians are returned from the 

adras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim 32 persons in every 1,000 of 
the population of the British districts of Madras 


Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. and as large a proportion as 27 per cent. 10 
Those who were classed as following Tribal Cochin and 29 per cent. in Travancore, where the 
Religions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, increase during the decade was about 30 per 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, cent. Elsewhere the Christians are scattered 
Burma, Madras, Rajputana, Central India and over the larger Provinces and States of Indis, the 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number Punjab and Bihar and Orissa each having ove! 
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300 thousands, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 300 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam between 100 and 150 thou- 
sands. Divided racially Europeans (and alhed 
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races) number 176 thousands, Anglo-Indians 
113 thousands and Indians nearly 4$ millions 
so that out of every 100 Christians 93 are Indians, 
4 are Europeans and 3 are Anglo-Indians. 


SECTS Or CHRISILIANS, 


Sect. 





INDIA, 


Abyssinian ee 
Anglican Communion 


Armenian 
Baptist 


Congregationalist 
Greek es 
Lutheran 

Methodist 


Minor Protestant Denominations .. 
Presbyterian ws : ‘ 
Protestants (Unsectarian or Sect not speci£fed) 
Quaker os 


e¢6 ee 6 


Roman Catholic 
Salvationist 


ae oe o6 


South India United Church.. 
Syrian, Chald#an 


Syrian, Jacobite 
Syrian, Nestorian 


Sy tian, Reformed 
Syrian, Romo-Syrian 


ee ee 


Syrian, Unspecified .. 
Sect not returned 


MAIN STATISTICS OF 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of Februarv 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India The total population of India as thus 
ascertained 1s 351,450,689, 212, British Terri- 
tory 270 612,162 and Jndian States 80,838,527 
giving an Increase Of 23,608,869 in British 
lerritory and 8,899,340 in Indian States These 
figures are provisional, but the experience of 
previous Censuscs shows that the difference 
between the population according to the provi- 
sional totals andgthat as finally ascertained does 
not amount to more than about 1 1m 2,500 persons 
and the figures are therefore sufficiently accurate 
for practical purposes and can be adopted by 
Local Governments for administrative purposes 
and for calculation of proportions and percentages 
based on population. 


Total. 
1921 1911. 

4,753,174 | 3,873,958 
; : 1 29 
are 533,180 492,752 
1,+67 1,200 
444,479 337,226 
3 123,016 | 135,265 
‘ ae 237 594 
Be ae oh 240,816 218,500 
ae ees 208,135 171,844 
se o@¢ ee 26,852 12,469 
a a Be 254.838 181,130 
nT ee 73,909 32,180 
Soe wee ae 1,036 12,405 
. ee we we | 2,823,079 | 1,490,862 
a ee A Oe 88,922 52,407 

e oe ee ee 65,747 ee 
° ee ee eo 1,926 13,780 
ae ee ae 252,989 225,190 

ee ee ee 97 ae 
a ge ee 112,017 75,840 
ne 423.968 413.142 
ee oe oe 559 344 
ae se ee 75,904 1 7,904 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The proportional variations at each of the 
last two Censuses are given below — 








1901 1911 1921 

—_—— | to to to 

1911 1921 1931 
India .. +71 “+1 2 +10 2 
Provinces ~-| +55 +13 + 9 55 
| States +12 9 +10] +123 








These ratios differ slightly from those in the 
statements appended, as allowance has been 
made in the former for the inclusion of new 
areas The areas now dealt with for the first 
time have an estimated population of 18,327 

_ persons, 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The fi s of the total population of India 
are not tabulated by annual age-periods but the 
table below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and femalesin the Indian population : 


1921. 1911. 





a 


Age-group. |. —, 
Male. |Female.} Male. |Female. 





0—5 1,202 | 1,316 | 1,327 | 1,433 

5—10 1,471 | 1,494 | 1,383 | 1,383 
10—15 1,245 | 1,081 | 1,165 997 
15—20 842 815 848 826 
20—25 775 881 822 930 
25—30 865 885 896 909 
30—35 825 833 829 835 
35-~40 636 565 622 556 
40—45 621 621 634 631 
45—59 392 346 380 338 
50—55 434 438 432 443 
55—60 185 168 177 164 
60—65 266 298 257 305 
65—70 81 79 83 75 
70 & over 160 180 145 175 
Meanage | 24°8 {| 24°7| 24°7 | 24°7 


Inthe whole of British India the infant death. 
rate amounts to about one-fifth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-fifth of 
the children die before the age of one year. The 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate being an important factor, Thus 
they are specially high in the United Provinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
high and low in Madras which has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities are phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of births, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Special causes contribute to the high morta- 
lity of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marriage co-habitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is phy- 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods of midwifery, 
seriously affects the health and vitality ot the 
mother and through her of the child. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent. of 
the deaths of intants occur in the first week 
efter birth and over 60 per cent. in the first 
month. Ifthe child survives the pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early months of life from diar- 


rhea or dysentery. 


Infant mortality in Ctties. 
Bombay oe ee oe 556 
Calcutta ee ee -. 386 
Rangoon , 308 
Madras , 282 
Karachi 249 


Delhi , 288 


Sex Ratio.—In the whole of India there is 
an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand males. These 
results being opposed to experiencein most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
throughout India. The statistics of birth suagest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
period, and in any case there has been a 
marked decline In the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(a) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plagne and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 


Marriage.—The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. Asa matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn from these 
figures because (1) they probably contam a 
certain number of widows, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wrongly returned as mar- 
tied and (2) it is impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on the figures of the 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. Itisalso practised among maDy 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. [ts 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 


Number of married females per 


1,000 males. 
India “ig 1,008 
Assam oe 976 
Bengal as 966 
Bihar and Orissa 1,034 
Bombay .. 987 
Burma ae 924 
C.P.and Berar 1,024 
Madras as 1,061 
Punjab ee 4,021 
United Provinces 1,013 


Widows.—The proportion of ag se 
-e lations, viz., 6°4 per cent., 
ditfer + widely from the figure for ay 
countries, but the number of widows 1s sitixte'- 


Social and Economie Conditions. 


large. The large number of Indian widows is 
due partly to the early age of marriage, ey 
to the disparity mn the ages of the husbands and 
wives but chiefly to the prejudice against the 
remarriage of widows The higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


Proportion of widows in 














England 
Age India, and 
: 1921 Wales, 
eyes 1911 
All ages a ee 175°0 73°2 
0—5 “se or °7 
5—10 ee ee 4 *5 eo 
10—~—15 Cm) 16°8 ee 
15—20 ae 41°4 


Early Marriage —The figures clearly show 
an increase in the numbers of those in the early 
age-categories who are still unmarried. The 
movement is most marked in the Hindu 
community but is shared by the other religions, 
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is held 40 be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambittous of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
aered brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share the prejudice, 


the population per 1,000. 





England 

Age India, and 
‘ 1921 Wales, 

1911 
20—25 71°5 1°5 
Qh—35 146°9 13°1 
35—45 5 ee $325°2 50°5 
45—65 “ 619°4 193°3 
65 and over .. 834°0 565°9 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Buddhist and Christian communities wko are 
not addicted to early marriage. The change is 
most conspicuous in the age-categories 10 to 15 
for women and 10 to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy.—The aumber of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply is 22 6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of age 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
population, Of males 139 in every thousand 
at age five and above are literate, the corres- 
pontine proportion in the case of females being 


The Hindus have one literate person 1n every 
thirteen , for males the ratio is one in eight and 
tor females one in sixty-three. The proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus, One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 116 can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due to the fact 
that mn Bengal, the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province and Sind, where they predominate, 
they are mostly agricultural Where they are 
In & minority, asin the Central Provinces, United 

rovinces and Madras, they are usually town- 
dwellers and have a considerably higher propor- 
tion of literates. The Hindu community 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
Proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the lower rural 
classes, Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis whilst others 
nee - & level with or even below the aboriginal 


English.—In the whole of India 2°5 million 
a or 160 males and 18 females in evary 
en thousand persons of each sex aged five and 
Over can iead and write English. 


One in thirty males in Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in English 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent. while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the United Provinces it is below 
1 percent. Ofthe States Cochin and Travancore 
have between 3 and 4 per cent., but in others 
the proportions are much lower. More than 
half the number of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write English. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christians and the 
regional proportions therefore largely follow 
the racial distribution. Though the proportions 
in the other communities, taken on the total 
populations, are small, some of the higher castes 
have a fairly large number of English-knowing 
members. In Bengal about half of the 
Baidya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males are literate in English, 
while in Madras more than a quarter of 
the Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complishment. Of the Jain in Kathiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate in English 
though the Chaturth Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, are less literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing English rose by 51 
per cent. and that of females by 57 per cent. 
Among the main Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in the States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baroda. 


Languages.—In the whole Indian Empire 
202 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 
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The principal languages are given in the following statement :— 





Number of 

| speakers in (000’s Percent- 

| omitted). age of in- 

Language. crease or 

decrease. 

| 1921. 1911. 

Westem Hindi .. ..  .,,.| 96,714 96,041 +) 
Bengali - - sn 49,294 48,368 + 2 
Telugu oe Sa ‘ig os : , 25,601 23,543 + 2 
Marathi ey is - ae i 18,798 19,807 — 5 
Tamil ; oe - ; : 18,780 18,128 + 4 
Panjabi - es a ae ae 16,234 15,877 + 2 
Rajasthani ee ee ee 12,681 14,068 —10 
Kanarese.. ee et ae be 10,374 10,526 — 1 
Oriya ae ee 10,143 10,162 —-2 
Gujarati... .. chs. hte - 9,552 9,238 : +3 
Burmese ea ns ahs eg 8,423 7,894 + 7 
Malayalam .. is ee = so 7,498 6,792 +10 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi... es 5,652 4,779 | +18 


The necessity of a common medium of con- central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise languages may be scientifically distinct; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- thisis not the popular view. There is a common 
ment of tribal languages, has formed the subject element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and central India which renders their speakers, with- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and tis 
lingua franca for India. The combined spear common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingua franca over a large part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other 
individual language in India, and if we add to Infirmities.—These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Rajasthani. main heads—insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules. the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of infirmity at each of the last five censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and tion :— 


NUMBER AFFLICTED WITH RATIO PER HUNDRED THOUSAND 
OF THE POPULATION. 

















Infirmity. | Be oa tes used elses Seg eke 
| 1921. | 1911. | 1901. 1891. | 1881. 
Insane «wwe ee] 88,808 81,006 66,205 74,279 81,13? 
28 26 23 27 35 
Deaf-mutes.. 7 .-| 189,644 199,891 153,168 196,861 197,215 
60 64 52 75 86 
Blind «swe we) 479,637 443,653 8F4,104 458,868 626,738 
152 142 121 167 22 
Lepers .. «- «| 102,513 109,094 97,340 12¢,244 131,988 
32 35 33 46 or 
Loe seo ee | 
TOTAL ..| 860,099 833,644 670,817 856,252 937,00 

272 267 929 315 


en 


Occupations, 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as affiicted up to 1901 This 
fall has been ascribed, partly, to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment im the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
effected with the ald of modern medical and 
surgical science In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
in the two severe famines must have been a 
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considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method ot compilation adopted 
In 1901 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation, Compared with the vear 1891 
there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted {n 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling 
from 315 to 267 The small increase in the 
present decade amounting to 26,455 persons or 
one per 100 000 may be due to improvement in 
record and tabulation but is certainly 
unexpected 


OCCUPATIONS. 


India 1° essentially an agricultural country 
and agriculture proper supports 224 mullions 
of persons or 71 percent ot the population of 
the Lmpire If we add the pastoral and hunting 
occupations the percentage mises to 73 while 
a considerable proportion of the unfortunately 
large number of persons in the category of vague 
and unclassifiable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occur ations 
of the land Industnes support 10 per cent 
of the population but the bulk of these are 
engaged in wnorganised industries conrected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple implements of work 
Organized industries occupy only 1 percent 
of the people In trade and transport on 
which less than 6 per cent and 2 per cent 
respectively depend a not inconsiderable number 
are connected \ ith the disposal of the vanous 
kinds of agricultural products The admmistra 
tion and protection of the country enzage only 
4 820 479 persons or 14 per cent of the popu 
lation, and the remainder are supported by 
domestic, muscellaneous and unproductive 
occupations Though the extent to which 
agriculture predommmatesin individu provinces 
varies there is no region in which it does 
not in some form easily take the first place 
In spite of the trade of Calcutta and the 
numerous industrial and mining concerns 91 
bengal and Bihar and Omnissa the population 
of the eastern provinees is overwhelmingly 
agricultural and contains a higher percentage 
O1 persons supported by the lind than any other 
tract of India Of industrial workers the lai gest 


proportions in the local population are in the 
Pun ab the United Provinces and Bombay Of 
thesethree provinces however agriculture domi 
hates the economic life of the first two, where the 
industrial occupations thongh they engage a 
substantial number of persons are mostly o1 
the cottage industry type In Bombay the 
development ot organized industry 1s of some 
economic importance, but is at present largely 
confined toa few of the biggest cities Inthe 
categor} of unclassified occupations the 
majority of persons ire labourers whose part 
cular form of labour 1s unspecified and the 
rest mostly unspecified clerks 
Compared with 1911 the agniculturists have 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are fewer, Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry Industries have substantlally 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workers have dropped considerably 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal An increase under transport by rail 
1s countered by a drop under transport by roac 
Trade has creased trade in textiles showing 
a slight rise and trade in food a slight drop 
The number employed in public administration 
15 practically stationary but the army has risen 
while the police has fallenheavily Tawand me 
dicine have gained at the expense of religion and 
though instruction has spread letters have fallen 
Rentiers are fener and domestic Servants as 
man} Beggars and vagrants the raw material 
of crime aud disease, have decreased but crim: 
nals the finished article, have risen 1n numbers 
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Indians Overseas. 


NUMBERS.—The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 


emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows :— 





Name of country. 


Indian population. 


Date of Information. 





eee: eee 


British Empire. 
Ceylon .. Be 6,97 ,000 
British Malaya* 6,24,009 
Hong Kong 2,555 
Mauritius 2,79,143 
Seychelles 332 es 
Gibraltar 50 (approximately) 
Nigeria .. 100 
Kenya 39,644 
Uganda .. 11,613 
Nyasaland 805 
Zanzibar ~~ a 14,242 
Tanganyika Territory .. 23,422 
Jamaica Ae a 17,775 
Trinidad ae : 1,37,832 
British Guiana . . 1,31,919 
Fiji Islands 76,722 
Basutoland 172 
SwaZiland we 7 
Northern Rhodesia 56 (Asiatics) 
Southern Rhodesia 1,700( ,, +) 
Canada .. os 1,200 
Australia— 
Western Australia 300 {| ) 
Southern Australia .. 200 | | 
Victoria = 400 f 2 000 (approximate y) 
New South Wales 700 
Queensland 300 | | 
Tasmania 100 {J 
New Zealand 1,166 
Natal 46,683 
Transvaal 15,747 
Cape Colony 6,655 
Orange Free State 127 
Newfoundland .. a 
Foreign Countries. 
United States of America 3,175 (Asiatics) 
Madagascar... a 5,272 (Indians) 
Reunion oe 2,194 fi 
Dutch East Indies 832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians) 
Surinam 34,957 
Mozambique 1,100 (Asiatics and hal 
castes) ; 
Persia... a ive 3,827 
Total of Indians in For- 
eign Countries 100,525 
Total of Indians in 
British Empire a 22,32,676 
Grand Total of Indians ——___---_—— 
Overseas - 23,33,201 


"-| 1931 
| 1981 


..| 1931 
.-| 1931 Do. 
..«| 1931 

.| 1921 


.| 1932 


.| 1926 





..| 1931 Agent’s Report. 
..| 1931 
..| 1911 
.| 1930 Protector of 


Immigrants Report, 
1911 
1920 


“1 1920 
"} 1931 
"| 1996 


(Census). 
Blue Book, 
1926 
1931 Census, 
Census. 
Report of the 
Protector of Immi- 


grants. 
Do. 


1921 


""! 1921 
"| 1931 
| 1920 


.| 1922 


Official Year 


Book 


| 1931 Protector of Im- 


migrants Report 


.| 1926 ) Statistics of 


Immigration 
Department. 


1926 


.-| 1910 
.{ 1917 


1921 
\ 


1920 


.| Not known. 


1922 


eae a a a 


* Including Straits Settlements, Federated and Unfederated Malay States. 


indians Overseas. 


Origin of Indian Emigration.— Iwi- 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great im,etus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at @ very early stage realized the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend: 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to sécure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
hve. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 


History of Emigration.—Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
($9 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia), In 1888 emigration was sus- 
pended owing ta agitation in Englend regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration wag 
prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) except to Mauri- 
tus and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
Tegulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon. 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo- 
hies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Réunion and 
Bourbon, which wag largely based on crimping 
British territory. This practice was checked 

y Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
vie Opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 

cent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
ray & more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
On with the French Government was ed 
egalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
scutinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
i XII] ef 1864 marks an important atage in 

© history of emigration, since it elaborated 
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and consolidated the whole system of control. 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
ypidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
‘anitary conditions in settlements. In 1869 
‘migration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam, Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in tlie treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
‘ed to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
“nstituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment, 


Recent Legislation.—In 1871 4 fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XTIT of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cages of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finaily in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful 
but empowers the Governor-General in Counci 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigratior to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been tuken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertakem 


Under the Act of 1008 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonfes of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trintdad, St. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vinoent, 
tta, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, the 
demand for fresh labour having died out 
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Emigration to Natal was discontinued from thi 
Ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Emi: 
gration to the French Colonies of Reunion 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspendec 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac: 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatmen’ 
and repatriation of the {mmigracts. 


The labour laws of the several Colonie: 
provide for the protection and welfare o 
resident Indian labourers. The Governmen 
of India also occasionally depute to th 
colonies their officers to report on the con 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social anc 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last dacade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the tim: 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for Indi. 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern. 
ment of India to announce the abolition o 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and alt unskilled emigration, excep! 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla. 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition o/ 
‘* Emigrant”’ was extended to cover all per: 
sons “‘ assisted’ to depart from India. 


following is a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been publsilied during recent years:— 


1. Report of the Internationa! Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879, 


2. Report on the system of recruiting 
cOolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883. 


3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 


4, Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87, 
5. Dr. Comin‘’s report on the proposed re- 


sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 


6. Dr. Comin’s report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 


?. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s report on Emi- 
gration to Reunion, 1894, 


8. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie's report on the condi. 
tion of Indian immigrantain Mauritius, 1895, 


References.—The 


Indians Overseas. 


9. Report of the Commissioners appolnted 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra. 
tion, 1896. 


10. Lord Sanderson’s Commission’s Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo. 
nies and Protectorates, 1910. 


11, Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission, 
South Africa, 1914. 


12. Messrs. McNeiil and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiang 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 


13. Marjoribanks’ and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 


14, South Africa Asfatic Enquiry Con. 
mission report, 1921. 


15. Report by Right Hon. V. S. Shastri 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 


16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 


17. Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 


18. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 


19, Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh oo 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 


20, Report by the Right Hon'ble V. 3. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., regarding his Mission to 
East Africa in 1929. 


21. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India tn Ceylon for the years 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931. 


22, Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya for the 
years 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 


23. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for the 
years 1928, 1929, 1980 and 1931. 


Present Position.—Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider 4s 
yect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
renerally is one in which the Indian public uow 
ake keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
leal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
rom other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
rellers. In several colonies and dominions 
onsiderable Indian communities have sprung 
ip, which although composed largely of the 
vescendants of indentured labourers, are ney 
ielves free and lawfully domiciled citizens ; 
ihe countries in which they are settled, 
lave not yet been placed on a footing of Ses 
ocial, political and economic equality with ! 
‘est of the population. The issues coun 
aie public interest at present centres 4 
ihree:— 


(a) Control of emigration. 


(b) Rights of Indians to admission to ote 
arts of the Empire. 
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(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overseas. 


These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 


Control of Emigration—So far as 
unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emgra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows .— 


10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
ions as the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazelle of India, may specify 
in this behalf. 


“‘(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless 1t has been laid in draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, elther without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chamber» agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
issued jn the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.” 


Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 


(1) The emigrant shall— 


{a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer 
(hereinafter called the Emigration Commissioner) 
appomted by the Government of Ceylon, or 


(6) have applied direct to the Umigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been accepted by him. 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
bervice for a period exceeding one month. 


(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General jn Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shal! 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
aD emigrant shall be void. 


(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
Subsistence during transport, or transport shal) 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund te beraisedin such manner 
and managed by such agency a8 May appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon «hall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 


(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
&Ppointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
fround of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
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suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 


(7) If atany time thereis no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
a duties of the Agent as set forth 10 clause 


(8) Within six months from theissue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General 1n Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no pavment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pav off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shal! furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 


emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 


Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per- 
mitted to Wauritins for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May lst 1923, and limited to 
& number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms wete more onerous than in the case of 
peas’ Colonies and the arrangement has now 
apsed. 


Emigration to British Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed :-— 


Emigration to British Guiana —Emigra 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of Bnitish Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
Indva on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative — 


(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shal] not exceed 1,500 


(2) The emigrants shall eithcr have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissiqner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him 


(8) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all expenses in this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their dis- 


posal. 
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(4) The Government of British Guiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Governor- 
General in Council, admit and give all facilities 
yee Agent appointed under section 7 of the 


(5) Ifatany time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent is 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request 
of the Governor-General in Council appoint a 
perzon to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent, 


(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appomtment, 
be a member of such Commission. 


(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not le3s than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 


The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 


After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he hag cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 


On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by If or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding. 


(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and majntajned without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
{east one month. 


(9) Tf any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall be provided. 


(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
sortarear at the expense of the Government of 

ritish Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than $ and not 


more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
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in British Guiana on payment to the Gover- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
ae from his residence in India to British 


Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the requestof an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re. 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by oron behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant ai 
any time after his arrivai in British Guiana. 


(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission. 


(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the cuse of children belonging to other 
eommunities. 


(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 


(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent. of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 


(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 


(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns a> 
may be required from time to time by the Gov 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the Colony in accord: 
ance with this notification. 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.—On the motion of the Gover: 
ment of India this question was discuss 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 204 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self ae 
erning dominions and the British Governoca 
was embodied in the following resolution: ~ 


“(1) It is an inherent function of the °°" 
ernments of the several communities of | a 
British Commonwealth including India, ee 
each shoul enjoy complete control of | 
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composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 


“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri: 
tish country, including India, should be ad: 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 


**(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (2) That not more than one wife 
aod her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (0b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
auch Indian.”’ 


The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, oar pete and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
‘re in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the oojections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any perecn deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior ~n economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited tn the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
persoa who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he {s a native and unless he 

es in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
oundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of come 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
peaports. A billhas also been passed by the 
ndian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciledin any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
india, than are accorded by the lawand adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude ofthe Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
kay e has in practice been observed by the 

Olonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
colony where, as stated hereafter,the British 


| 


Overseas. 
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Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose ge into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the economic 
evolution of the {indigenous population. 


Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawtully Domiciled Overseas.—The 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms:— 


“* This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting ries a 
tion from any of the other communities,- but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it 1s de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 


“The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 

art of the Union. The representatives of 

ndia while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.’ 


The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australla 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians, 
At the time of Mr, Sastri’s visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise. In Canada, Indians resident In 
British Columbia were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr, Sastri failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 


The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923, Their 
proposal was as follows :— 


** Lut the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct concrol, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 


This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding General 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all quertions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In “ur- 
suance ot the proposal, the Government of Inaia 
appointed a Committee in March 1924 com- 
por’ of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M.P., Chairman, 

. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar, M.L.A., and Mr. 
K,C, Roy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, 0.1.£., 1.0.8., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
Officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the commitiee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time. 


Sammary of present Position.— Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows :—. 


(1) South Africa —The main grievances 
of Indians which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters :— 


(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 30th, 1914: ‘' With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.” 


(ii) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914: 


“By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifta his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 


Overseas. 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
“that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and _ trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not 
should be respected.” 


In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows :— 


(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 


(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 


(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
vation of Asiatics: but 


(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
should have right, subject to certain condi- 
tions :— 


(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics; 


(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted. 


(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 


(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pu- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 


(8) A uniform ‘‘ License Law’ applicable 
to all the Provinces ofthe Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive cou- 
ene Act of Parliament providing, wer 
alia :— 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liguor licenses) sbaj) be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of thur 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint 
ed by the Administrator. 


(b) The grounds upon which an 
for the grant of a new license may 


(c) That the reasons for the refusal to rant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica 
tion. 


(d) That, in the case of the refusal cf i 
license on the ground thatthe applicant 1s i 
a fit and proper person to hold the samé © 
to carry on the proposed business, there § - 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Bowe, 
appointed by the Administrator. 


a pplication 
be refused. 
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(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 


(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
moré active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one Official, under whose charge 
world come all administrative functions, 
together with the ofhcial records relating to 
Asiatics ‘Lhis officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics yn the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac 
tions 1n connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 


Ou the Other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just Manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 


From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 


Present Position —Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only 1n the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
In Natal In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the ‘lransvaal ‘heir 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migraticn 
In the Transvaal they sre not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand thev are subject to the res 
trictions of the Gold Law. 


The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
Curtail the mghts of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
‘ravelling im any other carriages except those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
Major importance are: 


(4) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
ee Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
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(6) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign 1t for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that <Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites 


Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa — 
A bill tor the segregation of Asiatica known 
as the Class Areas Bull was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not specifically directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the compolsory segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which jt 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
dersinthe Union In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that 1t 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure 1f 1t became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project For the moment they 
have succeeded, aS In consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parhament the bill has lapsed. 


In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council m 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
approval In 1923, the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled “The Class 
Areas bill,” contaiming provisions which could 
be used 1n urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects’. of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 
apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance, This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
8 of 1925) war passed to or to render Indians 
Ineligible for Township Franchiséin future, Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording 80 as not to refer to Asiatics and hatives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
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Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly 
by eighty-three votes to sixty-seven. In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
Sa intention on the part of the Union 

vernment of extending regulations beyond 
the position asit existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually beenin force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to al] the parties in the Union 
nterested in the matter to make representa- 
ions. 


In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known asthe Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 


Deputation to S. Africa. 


Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa. the personnel of which 
was as follows "— 


G. F. Paddison, Esq., C.8.1., 1.0.8., Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras—Leader. 


Hon’ble Syed Raza Ali, M.0.8.—Member. 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., 0.1.2.— 
Member. 


G. S. Bajpai, Esq., 
cretary. 


The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity in South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa, This 
deputation was followed by a return visit to 
India of a Parliamentary deputation from the 
Union Government of which the following were 
mem bers :— 


The Hon'ble F. W. Beyers, Minister of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Dunoan, K.C., 0.M.G., 
Messrs. A. C. Fordom, J. 8S. Marwick, G@. Reyburn, 
Q. 8. Vermooten, W. H. Rood, and J. R. Hart- 
shorne. As a result of the investigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
of the Union arranged for a meeting in the Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. 


0.B.E., 1.0.8.—Se¢- 
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The Indian delegation whose members were - 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phirozve Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir G. § 
Paddison, the Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. 
G. L. Corbett and Mr. G. 8. Bajpal, assembleq 
in Conference with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Cape Town on the 17th December 1926, At 
the Sesafon which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and ir a spirit 
of determination to find a satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties. At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unhesitatingly approved of by the respective 
Governments, as a basis of agreement :— 


(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re- 
cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate means 
for the maintenance of Western 
Standard of life. 


(2) The Union Government recognize that 
Indians domiciled in the Union, who 
are prepared to conform to Western 
Seaoarcs of life, should be enabled to 
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For these Indians in the Union who may 
desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
standards are not required. Union 
domicile will be lost after three years’ 
continuous absence from the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile, which 
will be of general application. Emu- 
grants under the assisted Emigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years, will be 
allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 


(4) The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look after such emigrants 
on their arrival in India. 


The admission into the Union of the 
wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union 


(3) 


(5) 


will be regulated by paragraph 3 of 
Resolution XXI of the Imperul 
Conference of 1918. 


(6) In the expectation that the difficulties 
with which the Union has been cor- 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happily 
been reached between the two Govern- 
ments and in order that the agreement 
may come into operation under the 
most favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial, the Government of the 
Union of South Africa have decid d 
not te proceed further with Areas 
Reservation, Immigration and Regi 
tration (Further Provision) Bill. 


The two Governments have agreed o 
watch the working of the agreemeD 
now reached and to exchange views 
from time to time as to any changts 
that experience may suggest. 


(7) 


Indians 


The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government 
of India to appoint an Agent in the 
Union m order to secure continuous 
and effective co operation between the 
two Governments 


(8) 


In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well received In South Africa the more res 
ponsible newspapers, both English and Dutch 
eg the “Cape Times” and ‘ Die Burger” 
paid handsome tnbutes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship whichthey had brought to bear 
on their work and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them The majoritv of people in both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
yn the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit of which itis the outcome as the 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendiv 
adjustment honourabje to both parties 


The tnendly relations which were happily 
established between the Government o1 India 
and the Union Government of South Atrica as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown ‘» warmth and _ sincerity 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Afrca the Right Hon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastr1 PC who was a member of 
the Government of India’s Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference His appomtment 
was Trecelved with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated by 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Union On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov 
ernments, Jost no time in introducing legis- 
lation to give effect to their undertakings under 
It so that when Mr Sastri arrived in South 
Atrica in June 1927 ail that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the Agree- 
ment relating to the measures required for the 
uphitment of the Indian community 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union 1¢ resident and the 
Union Government were not slow mm moving 
the Provineal Admunistration to appomt 
4 Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the Means necessary for its improvement Co 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of Indiv was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts—Mr K P Kichlu [TES _ Deputv 
Director of Cducition im the United Provinces 
and Miss C Gordon BE (Edin) 
Educational Service Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
it Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
mM its investigations and deliberations 


A notable feature of the present situation 
Was the marked spirit of friendliness and good 
will which now animates the Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting the dom 

led Indian community An example of 
this occurred in the year 1927 when a measure 
as introduced in the Union Parliament known 
S the Liquor Pill, clause 104 of which purported 
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to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premises—hotels, clubs, breweries, 
etc The appearance of this clause which 
threatened the livelihood of 3000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations caused conster- 
nation among them and the Minister 1n charge 
decided to withdraw the clausefrom the scope 
of the Bull 


Much of the credit for the salutary measures 
referred to and the spirit of friendiiness which 
they denote were due to the Right Hon’ble Mr 
Sastri, the Agent of the Government of India 
in South Africa, whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, official and non official alike and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20000 for the purpose o 
opening a combined Teachers’ Training and High 
schoolin Durban The institution which meets 
an urgent need for indians 1n the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14th 1922 by 
His Excellency the Earl of Athlone, Governor 
General of South Africa It 1s known as the 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully quah- 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India 


In India the Government of India have 
appointed officers to look after repatriates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa to arrange for their 
despatch to their homes 1nd, 1f possible, to find 
them employment for which they may be suited 


Karly in 1929, the Rt Hon V_ S Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir kurma Venkata Redd1,Kt , 
was chosen as his successor In December 1929, 
sudden and serious Ulness compelled Sir Kurma 
Redd to return to India on sick leave During 
the time he has held his post Sir Kurms has 
arte justified his selection to this important 
Office 


Early in February 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire into 
certain questions relating to the right of Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal and to propose such legislation to the 
House as 1t might deem fit This decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg: 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in the Transvaal by per 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia and 
to the wide spread belief that the intentions 
of the Union Parliament as indicated in Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of 1mmovable property bv Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
being systematically defeated As the labours 
of the Committee were likely to affect impor- 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma Redd1 
was on leave in India the Government of 
India deputed Mr J D Tyson, ICS, to make 
suitable representations to the Commuttee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests and 
to give the Indian community in the Transvaal 
such assistance as it might need for placing 
its views before the Committee The Com- 
mittee s conclusions which were embodied in a 
Bill and its Report were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Union on the 
13th May and the Bull prepared by them was 
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read in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Committee’s Report reached the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far-reaching provisions of the measure 
which the Select Committee had prepared. 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of the Union Parliament early in 1931. 


The bill did not, however, come up before 
the Union Parliament in 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until! 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Capé lown Agreement of 1927. This Con- 
ference wash eld at Cape Town in January-Febr- 
uary 1932. The Government of India delegation 
was led by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain, 
the other members being the Rt Honourable 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
Sir Darcy Jindsay, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr, G. S. Bajpai, and Sir K. V. Reddi. 


The results of the Conference were announced 
simultaneously in India and South Africa on 
the 5th April, 1932. As regards the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927, the following statement 
was Made — 


1. ‘‘In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 delegates of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
of the Government of India met at Cape Town 
from January 12th to February 4th, 1932, 
to consider the working of the Agreement and 
to exchange views as to any modifications that 
experience might suggest. The delegates had 
a full and frank discussion in the Conference 
which was throughout marked by a spirit of 
cordialits and mutual good-will. 


2. Both Governments consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement has been a powerful influence 
in fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
noe in regard to Indians resident in the 
Union. 


3. It was recognised that the possibilities 
of the Union’s scheme of assisted emigration 
to India are now practically exhausted owing to 
the economic and climatic conditions of India 
as well as to the fact that 80 per cent. of the 
Indian population of the Union are now South 
African-born. As a consequence the possibilities 
of land-settlement outside India, as already 
contemplated in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, 
have been further considered. The Government 
of India will co-operate with the Government 
of the Union in exploring the possibilities of a 
colonisation scheme for settling Indians, both 
from India and from South Africa, in other 
countries. In this investigation, which should 
take place during the course of the present year 
a representative of the Indian community in 
South Africa will, if they so desire, be associated. 
As soon as the investigation has been completed 
the two Governments will consider the results of 
the enquiry. 
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_ 4. No other modification of the Agreement 
1s for the present considered necessary.’’ 








_ The Union Government have taken action to 
implement the first part of paragraph 3 of the 
statement. No suggestions in regard to the 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians both from India anq 
South Africa, in other countries have so far been 
received. The South African Indian Congress 
has decided to appoint a delegate to the 
proposed committee of investigation, on certain 
conditions. 


As regards the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act, certain changes were made which, broadly 
speaking, had the effect of further safeguarding 
Indian rights than was expected at the time whey 
the results of the Conference were announced 
in India in April These modifications were 
explained to the Members of the Indian Legis 
lative Assembly in the following statement 
which was made on the 12th September, 1932 — 


Clause 5 of the original Bill, which sought to 
segregate Asiatics by provision for the yea 
marking of areas for the occupation or ownership 
of land exclusively by Asiatics, has been deleted 
Instead, the Gold Law has been amended ty 
empower the Minister of the Interior, after 
consultation with the Minister of Mines, to 
withdraw any land from the operation of sections 
130 and 131 of the Gold Law in so far as they 
prohibit residence upon or occupation of any 
land by coloured persons This power will he 
exercised, after inquiry into individual cases} 
an impartial commission, presided over, by a 
judge, to validate present illegal occupations 
and to permit exceptions to be made in futuie 
from occupational restrictions of the Gold Law 

Fixed property acquired bv Asiatic com- 
panies up to 1st May 1930, in which the controll 
ing Interest was nominallv in the hands ot 
Europeans but de facto in the hands of Asiatic» 
of which stood lawfully registered in favoul 
of an individual Asiatic on the same date and 
fixed ofroperty held through European trustee 
immediately prior to the 15th May 1930 will 
all be protected. Shares held by an Aslatic 
or Asiatic Company in a private compan 
which in the terms of the original Bill, would 
have been forfeited to the State if the compan' 
acquired any fixed property after the 1st Ma\ 
1930, are protected, provided that they were 
held by an Asiatic on the 1st May 1932 and have 
not been transferred by him since that date and 
they will be heritable by une Asiatic from 
another who lawfully holds them. 


The provision in the original Bill, which de 
clared illegal the occupation of any fresh ‘land 
after 1st May 1919 in the same township bv al 
Asiatic, has been made applicable from the 
Ist May 1930. Extensions made hetweel 
the Ist May 1919 and Ist May 1930 are proteted 


In areas, like Springs, which, according . 
a judicial pronouncement, were not former 
subject to the restrictive provisions of ! 


Gold Law, but which have now been bronen’ 
under those restrictions, Indians who ™ x“ 


lawfully residing on or occupying land o! 
1st May 1930, will have their right of auth 
or occupation protected and will also be ab ¢ e 
Mier the right to their lawful SUPLess0 
n title. 
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Local bodies, whom the original bill required 
to refuse certificates of fitness te an Asiatic 
to trade on the ground that the applicant may 
not lawfully carry on business on the premises 
for which the licence 1s sought, shall have to 
treat a certificate issued by a competent 
Government officer to the effect that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive pro 
visions of sections 130 and 131 of the Gold Law 
as sufficient proof that a coloured person may 
lawfullv tradeon suchland If an application for 
a certificate which 1s necescary for the grant of 
a licence, 18 refused on the ground of insufficiency 
of title to occupy the land on which the business 
is to be carried on, an appeal may be preferred 
to the Magistrate of the district The decision 
of the Magistrate on any such appeal 1s further 
subject to an appeal! to the [ransvaa) Provincial 
Division of the Supreme Court 


The South African Indian Congress has con 
demned the Act and a Committee to organise 
Passive Resistence has already been appointed 
But no action has been taken bv this Committee 
pending the report of the Commission which 
has been appointed by the Union Government 
under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr Justice Feetham, to enquire into the occupa 
tion by coloured persons of proclaimed land in 
the Transvaal 


Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt CIF MA 
Bar at Law, who has succeeded Sir K \ Redd! 
ht, as Agent of the Government of India 1n 
South Africa, 1s closely watching the proceedings 
of the Commission and 1s assisting the Jndlan 
‘community in the Transvaal to place their case 
before it 


(2) Kenya Colony—The_ grievances of 
Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully eet 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st 1920 The 
controvers} centred round the following pots — 


(a) FRANCHISE.—Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise oD a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(ob) SEGREGATION — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to Hast Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitarv grounds The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that 16 was impracuicable , 
secondly, that it was commercially incon venient, 
and thirdly, that Indians arejin practice unfairls 
treated in the allocation of sites 


(c) TRF HIGHLANDS.—Lord Elgin decided 
10 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there 1s no Land left to which 
Lord Elgins decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the tranefer of land in the uplands to non- 
huropeans, 


(d) IMMIGRATION.—Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
Into Kenya The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
IMmMigration and that such restrictiona would 
be in principle indefensible. 
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The Settlement.—ihe decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923, 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that ‘“‘the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided — 


(2) FRANCHISE.—A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elerted Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Afb, one 
Missionary representing tne Africans, and 
& nominated official majority. One Indian 
. aoe a rpolten on the Governor’s kxecutive 

une 


(0) SEGREGATION.—The policy of segregation 
- peneen Europeans and Asiatics is abap- 
one 


(c) THE HIGHLANDS —The erlsting practice 
ig maimtamed both as regards initial grants 
and transfers. 4 similar reservation in 
the lowlands 1s offered to Indians. 


(2) IMMIGRATION —Racial discrimination in 
hinmigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 


The Government of India reviewed their 
decisionsin a resolution published on August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majestys Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ”’ and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
‘They stated their intention of making 
rep.exentations regarding the action fo be taken 
to 1mplement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Imm)gration regulations. 


Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
vo the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
tcok the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majestv 8 Government until such time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impelial conferencein 1923 had an oppor- 
tuuity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therem embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the expression of their 
views, and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
stated such a Committee was appointed in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation made by the 
Colonies Committee — 
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**(1) IMMIGRATION.—My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an influx of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to the 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regaid to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 


(2) FRANCHISE.—I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 


(3) HIGHLANDS.—I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
eal land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered. 


(4) LOWLANDS.—It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications tor land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter ir in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas jin question.” 


With regard to the announrement in 
connection with ‘‘ Lowlands’”’ the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
with the idea. 


The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 


In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
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heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions. This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee. The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
8th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of tha 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, unda his chairmanship 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern. 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings, 


In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax. The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonia 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, viz., an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from ist January, 1927. 


In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 


The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions in India with regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies. A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September 1927, and 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be giveD 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern: 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order— 


(a) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein and 


(6) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission. 


The Government of India readily acceptor 
this suggestion and, with the approval of ms 
Majesty’s Government, sent Kunwar Maha 
Singh, C.LE. and Mr. BR. B. Ewbank, C! %: 
1.C.S., to East Africa. These officers visite. 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika af 
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their services are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communities 


The personnel of the Commission was announced . 


by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 


November 14th, 1927 and was as follows — | 


The Right Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton Young, 
PC GBE,DSO DSC,MP (Charman), 
Sir Reginald Mant, KCIE CSI, Sir George 
Schuster, K CMG,CBE,MC,and Mr G@ H. 


Oldham, Members with Mr H F Downie. 


(Secretary), 
December 22nd 1927 and travelled va the Nile 
to Uganda and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Rhodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Rhodesia The report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929 


It was examined by the Government of India 
in consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom 
mendations in the Report were set out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th March 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929 


In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object In view a8 may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals reprecenting 
the various interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far if may be possible 
to find a basis of generalagreement Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Rt Hon 
V 8 Srinivasa Sastri, PC, to Kast Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters ansing out of 
the Hilton Young Commissions Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson s disposal if he wished 


to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 


Mr Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929 In the Report presented by him 
On his return he recommended that the Govern 
ment of India should— 


(a2) press for inquines as to the basis of a 
Civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike, 


invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 
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(c} oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kenya or of any institutions 
leading up to it, 


oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the ines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson , 


demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians , 


advocate the contmuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 


demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europes and Indians in equal propor- 
10ns 


In September 1929 the Indian Delegation 
from LE Africa was received by Sir Fazl i Husain, 
Memler in charge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla The delegation was represented by 
Mr J B Pandya, Mr C P Dalaand Mr Iswar- 
dasfrom E Africa and Pt H N Kunzruand Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, MLAa, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr A B_ Reid, Joint 
Secretary n the E H L Department, were also 
present 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


Sir Fazl i Husain welcomed the delegation 
and requested them to tell him in what matter 
they wished the Government of India to help 
them The delegation stated the views of theIndian 
Communities in L Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commussion’s Report 
which in their judgment most vitally affected 
Indian interests The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa- 
tion of the natives of the country on the Council, 
the Federation of the several territomes in E 
Africa along the lines suggested in the report, 
the reservation of land in kenya for the settle- 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation ot 
Indians in Kenya, the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa, the 1mprove- 
ment of educational facilities for Indians in East 
Africa, the appomtment of Indians in the 
higher public services there and the better pouti- 
cal representation of Indian interests im Uganda 
and Tanganyika The delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to accompany the Deputation 
which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hulton 
Young Commission s Report 


Sir Fazl 1 Husain thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, before 
he could make any statement on the attitude of 
the Government of India in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, of a representative to accompany 
the proposed deputation to London, he would 
like the members of the delegation to attend the 
meeting which the Government of India had 
arranged to hold upon the 14th September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and the 
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Standing Emigration Committee, so that the 
latter might have the advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before they advised the 
Government of India upon the situation. The 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 


Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 


The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 5th October 1929. Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held- 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 


The conclusions of His Majestv’s Government 
as regards closer unionin East Atrica were 
published in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up 1n November, 1980. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the White Paper in 8o far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa. 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
Right Honourable V.S Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., 
C.H ,a3 their representative to present their case 
and elucidate in the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr. Sastri in July, 1931, 


The report of the Committee was published 
simultaneously in England, East Africa and 
India on the 2nd November, 1931, and the 
decisions of His Majesty's Government on the 
recommendations of the Committee together 
with certain correspondence arising from the 
report of the Committee were also similarly 
published on the 24th August, 1932. 


As regards the question of Closer Union, 
His Majesty’s Government have accepted the 
view of the Joint Committee that apart from 
considerations arising out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
has not arrived for taking any far-reaching 
step in the direction of the formal Union of the 
several Hast African Dependencies. 


As regards the Common Electozal roll, the 
Committee have stated ‘that it would be 
impracticable under present conditions to 
advocate the adoption of the system in preference 
to the existing system of election.’ This 
recommendation has also been accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government. It has also been 
decided that no change should be made tn the 
present arrangement which secures an official 
majority in the Kenya Legislative Council. 


During the year 1927, another matter which 
engaged Goverameat and the public in India 
was the report of the local Government 
Commission which was appointed by tne 
Governor of Kenya In July 1926, to make 
tecommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain area s 
in the Colony :--The report of the Comm'ssio n 
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was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927, The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they involved a decrease inthe pro- 
poreon of Indian representation on the loca] 
odies at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places, 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 


In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt. in Kenya to provide 
for the nomination of 7 unofficial Indian Members 
as against 9 European Members to be elected 
in Nairobi and for the nomination to the Muni- 
cipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
European and Indian Members, viz., 7. 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.— Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of the general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the indentured 
system of emigration. With a view to secure, 1f 
possivle, a renewal of emigration to the Colony 
an urofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Rankine, Receiver-Genera] to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in Jndia in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception tor the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian Jabourers 
from 2nd January, 1920. and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission 10 
March, 1920, that they would be willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in al 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty's subjects resident in Fiji.” {n July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of the! 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to hus 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to tie 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regar® 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability ° 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 2 : 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of t : 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sast?! 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been 1 
nated to join the Committee which as fina n 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatap! 
Raju, G L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, ae 
Lieutenant §. Hissam-ud-din Khan, did 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 
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The labour troubles in Fiy: in the years 1920 21 
had produced an unexpected result in India Ihe 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian Jabourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com 
paratively destitute , while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions found themselves utterly out 
of place—indeed forelgners—in their own coun- 
try Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour 
able economic situation In India, strongly desired 
to return to the terntones from which they had 
come Durmg the early part of 1921 from all 
parts of India there was a steady dnift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies In which they were 
certain of work and livelihood At the earnest 
representation of the Fr1 Government and after 
full consultation with representative public men 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fi Lhe Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been In Fiy: to return there 
if they so desired The local labour conditions 
stimrlated the return of these unfortunate 
people hy giving them assisted passages The 
Legislative Assembly had made a g-ant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, until 
such time as thev were able to find work and 
settle downin India The deputation from 
India left Fiyp on the 3rd April, 1922 
and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been publishea 


In February 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the F1)1 Legislative 
Council was revised were issued Provision 
was Made inter alia, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 4th November 1929, one of the Indian 
Members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members As a protest against this vote all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and 
ho Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for election the seats remamed unfilled through 
out the life of the Council A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as aresult two Indian 
constituencies have returned their representatives 
to the Council but no candidate offered himself 
for election from the third constituency It is 
understood that the two recently elected members 
have also withdrawn from the Council owing 
to the decision of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies that the introduction of a common 
electoral roll in Fiji is impracticable at present 
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British Guiana —The Indian population 
in this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their gnevances are mainly 
economic Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon’ble Dr J J Nunan, 
Attorney General and Mr J A _ Luckhoo, 
@ prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme far the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India This was 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until] 1922 when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana Mr Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture 
Bombay, Diwan Bahadur P Kesava Pillai 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of which he was also Vice President , and 
Mr [ivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
2lst of January, 1924 Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan Kt 
and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo KC arrived 
in India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
clined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation they 
would before making any definite recommenda 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter Kunwar Mahara) Sngh MA,CIE, 
Bar at Law, was deputed for this purpose 
He proceeded to that Colony mn September 
1925 His report was recelved on February 
Ist 1926 and published He made 
certain cmticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
1t involves 


In March 1928 following special inquiries 
by the Colonial Office reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering His Mayjesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
Bnitish Guiana by Order in Council The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not involve any differentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by the Colonial Government 
In 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident im 
the Colony 


(4) Other Parts of the Empire—In 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
of Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, 
and the matters have gone smoothly. The 
Government of India have now appointed 
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their own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya The 
question ofthe fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet- 
ween the Govt of Ind1a and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 So 
far as Ceylon 1s concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt of India and that of Ceylon 
has been arrived at, ie, the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to 1t was passed by the Ceylon 
Legislative Councilin Decen ber 1927 as “Indian 
Labour 


Ordinance No 27 of 1927" The 


Standard Rates of Wages agreed upon were. 


Introduced with effect from the lst January 
1929 In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing tothe price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Rs 4 80 instead of 
Rs 6 40 per bushel In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Rates which are considered 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan 
Government’ have been introduced 1n certain 
areas and the question of their extension 
to the rest of Malaya is engaging attention 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent with effect from the 5th October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
trade The world wide economic depression 
has also had repercussions on Indian labourers 
emploved on tea and rubber estates in Cevlon 
Wages have had to be reduced but the Govern 
ment of India have with the co operation ot 
the Colonial Government, successfully prevented 
such reduction from materially affecting the 
labourers standard of living In conjunction 
with the further reductions in wages the issue 
price of rice 18 belng reduced from Rs 4 80 
to Rs 4 per bushel For those who are unwilling 
to work on reduced wages facilities for repatnia 
tion to thelr homes in India have been secured 
The position in both the countries 14 being 
watched by the Government of India through 
thelr Agents and itis hoped that the rates of 
wages originally agreed upon will be restored 
as soon as the present crisis has passea 


In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Commattee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation Ihe 
Government of Mauritius 1greed to receive an 
Officer for the purpose and to give him al! 
facilities, and im December, 1924, an Indian 
Ofhcer of Government, Kunwar Mahara) Singh, 
left. India to conduct the necessary inquiry 


Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
pubhshed by the Government of India in August 
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1925. The various recommendations made 
in the report have been commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Governmeut 


In Februayy, 1926, the Government of India 
received aleply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, 272 , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour, should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future With regard to Kunwar Mahara) Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them 


The present position of Indians in the 


| Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 


Election Act Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indiins enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as al] other British 
subjects In Australia, sub section (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Liectoral Act, 1918 24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
‘ Asia’ the words ‘except Bntish Indi 


_ This meas ife gives tne Commonwealth franchise 


to subjects of British India at present doimieied 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Austra'a in 
1922 Asaresult of the representations mide 
in London in 19380 informally by the late sir 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians re‘) 
dent in that State Its, therefore, nm Western 
Australia alone that Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of election for the Lower 
House By Acts which have recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament British 
Indiansip Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pen 10 
is payable to men above 05 years of age ‘I 
above 60 years, provided such persons are 01 
good character and have resided continuousl 
tor at least 20 years An Invahd Pension} 
obtamable by persons, who, bemg above 16 
years of age and not im receipt of an Old Age 
rension, have whilst m Australia, becom 

permancntly incapacitated for work by reasoll 
of an accident or by reason of being an mnvill 

or blind, provided they have resided continu 

ously in Austraha for at least five years 


Maternitv allowance to the amountof to 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth m Austraha, provided the chud } 
born alive and the Womans an inhabitant 00 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle th a 
This Legislation removes the last grievance ¢ 
the Indian community in Australia whi h ¥} 
remediable by the Federal Gos ernment 
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Indians in Great Britain. 


Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhal Navrou and other members of the 
firm of Cama & Co., led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business pur] oses. 
This lead 1t has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are mM 
London and elsewhere practising barmisters, 
solicitors and medical meu of Indian birth | 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons 51nce 1910 four Indians—the late 
Mr Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
fate Sir Binode Mitter and Sir Duinsha 
Mulla—have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council I[hree Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council In 1919, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government In the spring of 1923 Mr 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalal was appoimted High 
Commissioner for India beimg the first Indian to 
hold the office He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir BLN, 
Mitra. The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering ot a new Indian 
element 10 permanent residence—that 
of retired officials and business men or people 
of independent means who from preference or 1n 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy people whe 
come regularly. 


Sectionally, the only Indian community to be 
fully organised 18 that of the Parsis Thev 
have an imcorporated and well endowed Parsi 
Association of Europe Its central Zoroastrian 
House 11, Russell Road, West hensington, 
opened in 1929, includes a room devoted to 
ritual and ceremonial purposes a reading room 
and library and rooms for social intercouise 


the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A R.A, 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer. 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
floors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50 000 and 60,000 ft. 
The total height from the lowerlevel in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof 1s 
about 100 ft. 


On the ground floor there 1s a great hail for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall 1s carried up two floors, the upper 
floor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the first 
floor This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 


The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal! hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building The walls of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jalz in Indian architecture Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, chiefly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the néed for any 
floor covering. From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed 


The Arya Bhavan, a home for o1thodox Hindus For panelling and decorative purposes in all 


visitmg London was opened at 30 Belsize 
Park Hampstead, in the summer of 1928 

Indian busmess interests have been organised 
by the formation of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain with offices at 85, 
Gracechurch Street E C 3 The East India 
Assoulation (3 Victoria Street 8 W 1) esta- 
blished in 1867, provides a non partisan plat- 
form for the discussion of Indian problems 

and exists “‘to promote the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India’? The India League 
{146 Strand, W C) under the chairmanship 
of Mr Bertrand Russell exists ‘‘ to support 
the claim of India for Swaray (Self-Rule)’ Af 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 
controversy 1s the Indian Empure Society 128, 
Alfred Place, South Kensington S W 7 with, 
Lord Sumner as President and Field-Marshal | 
Sir Claud Jacob as Chairman of the Executive 


Committee 
India House. 
In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadeyuate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 


parts of the great building silver gray, koko, 
Jaurel and the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
paintings, the work of specially selected Indian 
artista. The water supply 1s entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement, where the central heating 
apparatus 1s installed 


The Indian Trade Co loner and his 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Road, 
Lambeth. 


The Students. 


Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war After a very considerable temporary 
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check caused by the Great War the number | R. M. J. Knaster and V.I. Gaster with Miss C. 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure ,H. Bose to look after women students. 

On college accommodation. In addition to the 

ordinary graduate or undcr-graduate student,| The whole situation was investigated by a 
there are some youths of good family, includ- committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted inte our the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow. , ments had been made for the Committee to 
There are some 500 Indians at the Inns of Court. continue their investigations in India in the 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
crease in the number of technica! and Industrial in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
students. Altogether including technical and Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young largely acconnts for the somewhat tentative 


Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds. 


Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres. | 


London absorbs about half the total. 


The Advisers. 


It is well known that for many years ago 
Indian students were left to their own devices 
apart from inadequately supported unofficial 
effort and the chance of coming under the in- 
fluence of English friends of their families. 
But in April 1909 Lord Morley, created for their 
benefit a Bureau of Information and appointed 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge of 1t 
under the title of Educational Adviser. The 
Bureau was located at 21, Cromwell Road, 
together withthe National Indian Association 
and the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
given spacious quarter for their social wok 
among the young men _ In India the provincial 
advisory committees to help and advise intend- 
ing students have been replaced in some insta- 
nces by University Commitees. The work of the 
Bureau rapidly expanded, and in consequence 
LordCrew in 1912 re-organised the arrangement 
under the general charge of a Secretary for 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E, Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
followed Sir T, Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter.-Collegiate Committee 
have been instituted to deal with Oriental 


students generally; whilst Locai Advisers for | 


Indian students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


These arrangements noderwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership fo 
India in the United Kingdom. The ‘agency 


Sota of ave cul “acess Some oman wi 


Secretary of Scate 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long ea upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, andthe High Commissioner appointed 
Mr. N. C. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayie as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell- 
Road, was consolidated at the offices of the 

h Commissioner, thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers. Dr. 
Quayle is now Secretary in the ucation 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 


missioner and is assisted by Mesers. P. K. Dutt, Indian 


form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 


!tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 


ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar. The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admiss{on both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufactunng 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
competent to profit bythe facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery existed to ensure 
their distribution tothe places best suited to 
their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
number of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926, but has not narrowed 


| the stream of students at the Inns-of-Court. 


The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisations interested in the 
social and {intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Accordingly Si 
Atul Chatterjee held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs ofstudents more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 2’, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F. H 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official effort admittedly doe> 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club st 
21, Cromwell-Road, should be maintained, mor 
particularly to provide accommodation for a 


Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwell-Road) 4 
Secretary was established to assist students 10 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas 
ing number of students coming from Indiat 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa 
tion Department of the Office of the ae 
Com oner. The Mysore State OP ai : 
1929 an agency office at Grand Build net 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permane 
Trade Commissioner. 

Hawke #9 


Under the preal of Lord 
Gymkhana Club ia 1021 acquired 
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its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs 


A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle ’’ Shakespeare 
Hut in envanetet k off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of £00 The hostel 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University (ollege 
in the autumn of 1923 It is Indian both 
in conception and _ control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M.C.A in London 
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but to the Indian National Council] in Calcutta 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritua] as well as a social purpose, it 
18 not a proselytising agency There is a steady 
average of some 550 members, and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the yolun- 
tary Services of Men and women of gréat dis- 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures The Indian 
Students Central Association had a Club house 
and restraurant at 2 Beauford Gardens, 8 W, 3 
but has ceased to exist a fate which overtakes 
many short lived organisation in relation to India 


There has been some recent development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted to 
India The weekly Near East and India 16 wel! 
known , the fortmghtly Indian Review 18 the 
organ of the India League and the monthly 
ee Empire Revrew that of the Indian Empire 

ociety 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA, 


BRITISH INDIAN UNION —Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
52, High Holborn W C 1 Hon Secretary 
R S Nehra 


CENTRAL ASIAN SOOIETY.—77, Grosvenor Street, 
W 1 = Hon Secretary Brigadier General Sir 
Percy Sykes, KCIE,CB,CMG andk M 
Gull Secretary Miss N M Kennedy 


EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION —Its object 1s to pro 
mote by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted—{1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 
men interested m India (3) by lectures and 
the publication of papers or leaflets correcting 
erroneous or misleading statements about 
India and 1ts admunistration , and (4) generally 
by the promulgation of sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weighty 
problems which confront the Administrations 
in India, so that the public may be able to 
obtain In a cheap and popular form a correct 
knowledge of Indian affairs President 
Lord Lamington Hon Secretary F H 
Brown, CIE, 3, Victoria Street, 8 W 1 

INDIA SOCIETY.—The study of the arts and 
letters of India, 38, Victoria Street, SW 1. 
President the Marquis of Zetland, V C Hon 
Secretary F J P Richter,m A 

INDIAN STUDENTS UNION AND HosTEL —112, 
Gower Street, W C 1 Charman Sir 
Ewart Greaves, Warden A S Iman 

INDIA LEAGUE —(Formerly Commonwealth of 
India League) to support the claim of India 
for Swaraj (Self-Rule) 146, Strand W C 2 
Chairman Bertrand Russell 

INDIAN EMPIRE Society —(Opposed to the 
Government scheme of All-India Federation 
but would favour proposals of the Simon 
Commission, other than the transfer of Law 
and Order im the provinces) 28 Alfred Place, 
South Kensington, S W 7, Secretary Sir 
Louis Stuart, 0,12 

INDIAN CIRCULATION GROUP —(Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Road, N W. 1). 
Chatrman . Carl Health, 


INDIAN VILLAGE WELFARE ASSOCIATION —4, 
Great Smith Street SW 1 (To collect 
information on and obtain financial support 
for rural reconstruction) Hon Secretary 
Miss A R Caton 


INDO-BRITISH MUTUAL WELFARE LEAGUE — 
Jovnt Hon Secretanes *° Mrs Hannah Sen and 
Mrs C Hegler (53, Elsworthy Road, NW 38 ) 


INDIAN GYMKHANA CLUB —Thornbury Avenue, 
Osterley To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students Secretary Captain 

R B Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Temple, EC 4 

NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION —Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 
cromwel! Road, 8S W. 7. Secretary Miss E. J 

Cc i 


NORTHBROOK SOCIETY —Makes grants to de 
serving Indian students 21, Cromwell Road, 
SW. 7. Hon. Secretary. E. Oliver. 


RoyaL ASIATIO SOOIETY.—Research in the 
history and antiquities of Asia 74, Gros- 
venor Street, W.1 Secretary: Col D M F 
Hovsted, OBE, DSO 


ROYAL EMPIRE SocreTy —Formerly Soyal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
WC. 2. Secretary George Pilcher 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial  bpndepseng 
18, John Street, Adelphi, WC 2 Secretary: 
G K Menzies, CMG,MA_ Secretary, Indvan 
Section W Perry 


RoyYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
Chatham House, 10, St “Jame’s Square, 
SW 1 Secretary IvisonS Macadam, OBE 


PARSEE ASSOCIATION OF EUROPE.—London 
hr las House, 11, Russell Road, Olympia, 
. 14. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT OF GREAT BriI- 
TAIN AND IRELAND —S . R. C. Mackie, 
aT North End Road, Golders Green, 

2 6 1l. 


Victoria LEAGUE.—81, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 7 
Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, 0.B.E, 
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Sports 


With the political situation improving sport 
practically came back into its own and all over 
the country there wasa revival of activities 
which had been suspended India, during 1932, 
was considerably interested in sport overseas 
There was the Olympic Games, at Los Angles, 
where India retained her honours won on the 
hockey field m Amsterdam but her athletes 
failed to register a victory In any event, which 
was not unexpected as it 1s realised that athlet- 
ics n India are stili in their infancy, in fact there 
1s not a single cinder track in the country 
Despite the handicaps which athletes labour 
under, they acquitted themselves fairly well in 
competition agaist the rest of the world 


In England the India Cricket team earned 
high praise for their sportsmanship, fine cricket 
ing qualities and their splendid performance 
m the first Test Match ever played by India 
at Lords So well did her cricketers perform 
that India won a place in Test cricket and when 
the M C.C tours th:s country durimg the cold 
weather of 1933 34, three Test Matches will 
be played A great deal of the credit for India’s 
advance on the cricket field 1s due to the Indian 
Board of Control for Cricket im India and 
especially, to Messrs R E _ Grant-Govan 
and A S de Mello, President and Honorary 
Secretary respectively, on whose shoulders the 
brunt of the work has fallen Unfortunately 
the big Bombay Quadrangular could not be 
revived, the Hindus still persisting m their at- 
titude of non-co-operation as far as cricket 
was concerned In other parts of India however 
the game was played as usual and additional 
interest was created by the series of trial matches 
which were played 1n several parts of the country 
with a view to selecting the team to tour England 


As far as Tenmis 18 concerned the chief 
events were the visits of two international 
teams In theearly part of the year the Japanese 
team played a series of games In various stations 
and a match agamst an Indian team which 
the visitors won Then later on mm the year 
an Italan team, mecluding the ambidextrous 
player, De Stefani, toured India and there 1s 
no doubt that these two visits gave the game 
a big uplift all over the country They have 
been of great educational value to Indian players 
and continued contact with foreign stars 18 
bound to improve the standard of the play of 
the best players m India These visits were 
arranged by the South Club of Calcutta but in 
future the Indian Lawn Tennis Association 
will make the arrangements for future tours 


Hockey, Of course, maintamed its grat 
populanty and the victorious Olympic team 
were given a great reception on their return 
to their native land They played a series 
of exhibition games in several stations which 
attracted huge crowds The Bombay Aga Khan 
Cup and the Beighton Cup in Calcutta contmued 
to be the two premier tournaments and the 
Customs teams of Bombay and Calcutta stood 
out as the best club sides The Indian Hockey 
Federation affairs did not run too smoothly 
for a while but thmgs were eventually straigh- 
tened out to everyone’s satisfaction, Mr, Hay-. 
man continues as President. 


Association Football plays a large part 
in the sporting world of India, the man, 
military teams in the country bemg chiefly 
responsible for this In Bengal the Indian has 
taken to the sport in wonderful fashion and 
one or two teams can hold thew own against 
the pick of the military sides ‘The cmef tour 
naments are the Indian Football Association 
Shield played in Calcutta, the Rover, Cup 
played in Bombay, and the Durand Cup played 
in Simla In Bengal the game is governed 
by the Indian’ Football Association in 

estern India by the Western India Football 
Association while attempts are being made t) 
form associations in other parts in India 


The handling code, Rugby football, 1s confined 
to Europeans, and 1s played during the Monsoon 
and the usual tournaments were again w¢]l 
supported in 1932 The All India Cup which 
this year was played at Madras was won by 
Ceylon Other tournaments were played at 
Bombay and Calcutta m the short season 
which this game has 


Golf is played everywhere though in Bombay 
the Royal Bombay Golf Club course 1s morc 
or less an improvised one but there are some 
sporting courses in the country and big com 
petitions are played at Nasik and Calcutta 


Boxing continues to boom — especially 
amateur boxing ‘here were few professional 
contests during the vear and the prominent 
paid men had difficulty m arranging bouts 
owing to lack of opponents The Army supplits 
the majority of thc boxers in India though in 
Western India, and Bombay in _ particular 
there are a number of fine civilian fighters 
The Bombay Presidency Amateur Champion 
ships take several days to get through whilt 
the Army and Arr Force Individual champion 
ships, which were held at Bombay, lastcd a 
week ‘here 1s great mterest taken in th 
sport and there are a number of Indlans 
who are really good boxers They arc takin. 
to boxing with great keenncss. 


The developments of Athletics 18 hand 
capped through absence of proper tracks and 
trainmg grounds Though a team of athi ts 
was sent to the Olympic Games thes 
went with littl preparation Few sports 
meetings are held and there 1s a dearth of exy«tt 
coaches in the country The Olympic Count! 
1s working hard to improve matters but the' 


have a difficult task betore them 
Yachti flourishes im Bombay, Poona 
Naini Tal and Calcutta Interest in Rowing 


1S growing and Calcutta, Bombay, Poona 
Madras and Naini Tal all have boat clubs 


The Turf —No matter what the state 0 
the country 1s politically or commercially r+cin" 
continues and the big ‘Lurf Clubs held the ow? 
though probably their revenue dropped 4 little 
Attendances were large at all the popular ax Ue 
and the interest in the big races was as -J¢¢ 
as ever Increased encouragement cont: 1u¢ 
to be given to India bred horses, 


A summary of the chief sporting eve? % 
the year appears in the following pag 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 


R € 1 C Cup Distance about 1 mile 
3 turlongs — 


Mr J Yorke s Bridgefly (8st 1lb) North 


more 
Mr J C Galstauns Kandala (8st ) 
\Vfendooza 


Mr T H Laird s Second Shot (8st 11]ts ) 
Rylands 
Mr Pines Sansavis (8st 10lbs) White 
side 
Won bya short head 24 lengths 1 length 
Time 2min 29 2 5sees 
H H The \uvaraja of Mvsores Cup Dis 
tance about 1 mile 3 furl ngs — 
Mr Rambhoy Kashibhoy s Mushoor (8st 
10lbs ) Thompson 
HH the Dowager Maharani of kc lhapur 5 
Farra) (7st 8lbs ) Evans 
Mr Amin Mulla Fathais Aman (8st ) 
B McQuade 
Haji Raymahomed Vaz s VMuhatsin (7st 
lllbs ) Whiteside 
Won by $ length 4 length 1} lengths 
Time —2 min 41 2 osecs 
krishniah Chetty Cup Distance about 1 
mile furlongs — 
Mr Byramji Rustomps Gunboait Jack 
(8st 11lbs ) Whiteside 
Messrs Saleh Moosa and Rangillas Har 
dinge (7st 7 lbs ed 7st Jlbs ) Clarke 
Mr Rambhoy Kashibhoy s Chabookchi 
(8st 4]1bs ) Thompson 
Mr 8S H Mahomeds Dhiyanoor (8st 
‘Ibs ) Marzable 
Won by a head 33 lengths 14 lengths 
Time —2 min 42 3 5 secs 
Bangalore Cup Distance about 1 mule 
3furlongs—A handicap for horses in 
Class III — 


Mr Oscott s Pr vate Seal (8st 13lbs ) Peck 


Mr Essayes Little lioube (8st 2lbs) 
H Black 


Mr P C Baruas Solby (8st 11lbs ) 
WMendooza 

Messrs Newman Saunders and Gregory § 
Flitter (8st 2lbs) F Black 


Won by neck short head neck Time — 
lmin 31 4 5secs 


3g Apollo Cup Distance about 1 mile 3 fur 


4 


1 


3 


1 


9 


a 


] 


longs — 
Mr § H Mahomed s Dhiyanoor (“st 11lbs ) 
Marrable 


Mr A lJLookmanyjis Misyer (8st  8lbs ) 


Cooper . 2 
Mr Syed Nazifs Anwar Pasha (8st 6lbs ), 
Selby 3 


Messrs Saleh “oosa and Rangifla s Har 
dinge (7st 8lbs ) Clarke 


Won by head $length neck Time—2 min 
4435 secs 


Stewards Cup Distance about 1 mile 


3 furlongs — 


Akkasaheb Mahara) s Saloon (“st 10lbs ), 
Evans be 


Messrs Gramany and Doraray s Sukhapala 
(7st 3lbs cd 7st 6lbs) Whiteside 2 


Mr G kssajis Sky Rocket (7st bs ) 
McCarthy 3 


Raja of Ramnad s Sadha Devi (8st 4lbs ), 
B McQuade 4 


Won bi 34 lengths % length 4 lengths 
Time —2 min 21 4 5secs 


Venkatagir1 Cup Dustance about 6 furlongs— 


Mrs M R_ kasperkhans Pomagne (9st 
4lbs ) Howell 1 


Nawab ot Banganapalle s Moon Beam (8st 
olbs) H Black 


Akkasaheb Mahara] s Princess (9st) Lvans 3 


Messrs Gramanvy and Doraiaj s Sukhapala 
(8st 8lbs) Rvlands 


Won by anech Time—l min 17 secs 


Mrs M Clarke s Recall (8st 7lbs ) Whiteside 2 Borannah Cup (Div 1) Distance about 


Mr J C Galstaun s Harmonique (8st 4lbs ) 
Selby lL 
Mirs H M Thaddeus s Mektub (7st 6lbs ) 
McCarthy 
Won by 5 lengths Slengths 4 lengths 
Time —2 min 25 secs 
Madras Cup Distance 7 furlongs— 
Haji Sir Ismail Sait s Fup the Frog (9st 
4lbs ) Howell 
Mr C E Cuttings Splendid II (8st ) 
Marrable 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysores 
Rudra (8st 10lbs ) Hull 
Karl of Shannon s Simmer (8st 2lbs ) 
McCarthy 
Won by a neck half length, head Time — 
1 min 30 secs 
Barton Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Mr G L Lyons Crinolime (7st lbs ) 
Evans 


6 furlongs— 


Mr Raja Ramnads Pamela Marv (8st 
13lbs ) Meekings 1 


Mr G L Lyons Glowing Embers (8st 
lib) Evans 2 


Mr G McElhots knights O1b (9st 2lbs ) 
Bowley 

Mr A Rozarios Camille (9st 4lbs) Clarke 4 

Won by 44 I*ngths Time—l min 14 
35 secs 

Borannah Cup (Div JI) Distance about 

6 furlongs— 

Sir Osborne Smiths Spangle (9st 2lbs) 
Northmore 

Mr H G Gregson s Sly Abbot (8st 8lbs ), 
Cooper 2 

Mrs M Clarkes Abatos (8st 8lbs), Selby 3 

Mr Pines Tangle t 4 

Won by a length Time—1 min 15 1 5 secs 
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Bobbili Cup (Div. I), Distance about 6 furlongs— 
Mr. M. C, Patel’s sai Deal Sf 4lbs. a 
Flynn : 
Messrs. Somekh and. Khemara’ 8 a. 
maker ee 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Glow 
Bird (8st. 4ibs., cd. 8st. 5lbs), Bowley 3 
Haji Rajub’s Mansfield (9st.  2lbs. a 
Howell a 
Won by head, short head and nauk: ao 
1 min. 24 secs. 
Haji Sir Ismail Sait Cup (Div. I). 
about 6 furlongs— 
Sir Osborne Smith’s Spee (9st. 2lbs. ae 
Northmore . 
Messrs. Newman Saunder ‘and Gregory’ s 
Dona Sauvage (8st. 5lbs.), F. Black 
Mr. I i lee 2 ie Baby Nae 8lbs.), H 


Distance 


Mrs. Battersby’s Lotus Lass (Bt. blbs. », 
Bowley : 
Won by 1 length, 1 ‘length and ik aoa 
Time—1 min. 15 4-5 secs. 
Haji Sir Ismail Sait Cup (Div. 
about 6 furlongs— 
Messrs. V. L. Govindaraj and Capt. 
Daracy’s Palpito (7st. 5lbs.), Whiteside 1 


Mr. P. C. Barua’s Solly ae 6lbs. ) Men- 
dooza - 2 


II). Distance 


Mr. Newman Saunders’ Miss Beam (st. 
7lbs.), F. Black... 

Mrs. W. T. Hunter’s No Sir (Bst. ‘13lbs. ), 
Northmore . 

Won by neck, 2 lengths and ‘eck: Time— 
1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 

Bobbili Cup (Div. II). 
6 furlongs— 


Mra. V. L. Govindaraj and i sa murey 5 
Jamil (8st.), Clarke .. 1 


Mr. E, Sullaiman’s Rajub Pasha (Bet lb. dg 
Northmore . 


Mr. Dhunoon Bin Yusutf’s ‘Babiz. a 
(8st. 1llbs.), Hill .. 3 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Munir Beg (8st. 13lbs.), Evans .. : 

Won by length, 4 em and 1 length. 
Time—1 min, 24 2-5 secs 

Bobbili Cup (Div. ITI). 

6 furlongs— 

Mr. Rambhoz meicaenca B cneleer ie, 
2lbs.), Brown : ae | 

Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Brajanza (9st, 4lbs, ) 
Rylands.. 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Byramji 
(7st. 12]bs.), Bhimrao _... 

Mr. P. Cooverji’s Rin Tin Tin Ont 2lbs. 7 
Evans - 


Won by } length and 1} lengths, 
1 min, 24 1-5 secs, 


Barrackpore. 
The Hillard Plate, Distance about 7 furlongs— 
Mr, Edward Esmond’'s Sans Ame btaulaas ant 
Marland 


we s@ pe 


Distance about 


Distance about 


oo 


ae 


Russell Plate. 


The Victory Plate. 


Racing. 


Capt. Elgee and Williamson’s Tel Asur 
(9st. 7lbs.), Johnstone... ae 


H. H. the Aga Khan’s Costaki Pasha (9st. 
7ibs.), A. C. Walker ek 3 


Sir Osborne Smith’s Carey Dennis (8st. 
7lbs.), Northmore .. sh ato 


Distance about 5 furlongs 

(straight).— 

Capt. Elsee and Williamson’s Tel Asur 
(9st. 7 lbs.), Johnstone... ae oe | 

Mr. Eve’s GayDay (7st. 10lbs.), M. Hoyt .. 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shri 
Narayan (7st. 8lbs., cd. 7st. 11lbs.), 
Cook 2g 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’ 8 Tuberville (7st. 10 Ibs , 
ed. 7st.111bs.), Baker ° = 

Won by 3 lengths; }? length; 4 lengths. 
Time—1 min. 2 1-5 secs. 


Bombay. 


Distance 1} miles— 
H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla's Highness 
(8st. 13lbs.), Carslake ei aa | 


Mr. N. Begmahomed’s Chivalresque (Bt. 
10lbs.), Marrable .. 


Mr. Kelso’s Amsel (8st. 7bs. \, Harding 

Mr. N. Begmahomed’s as (8st. 
4lbs.), Obaid .4 

Won by 2 lengths, i lengths, L ‘Tength. 
Time—2 mins. 9 secs. 


Q te 


- 4 The Turf Club Cup. Distance 12 miles.— 


Mr. Basheer Mahomed’s 
4lbs.), B. Rosen 

Mr. A. Lookmanji’s Dilsher (9st. ‘12Ibs ), 
Obaid : 

Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy's Al Hamil (at O1bs ), 
Baines es 3 

Mr. Abdulla Beythoun’ 8 Yona (Get. als. ), 
Davison ‘ 4 

Won by 2% lengths, i lengths, j ‘length 
Time—3 mins, 24 secs. 


axel oe 
1 


tS 


4 The Mansfield Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 


Mr. Pine’s Corbyn (7st. 4lbs.), Behsman .. | 
Mr. Diamond’s Kum Bak (9at.), B. Rosen 2 


H. H. the Aga Khan’s as fo oe 
A.C. Walker 3 


Mr. J. Ardeshir’s Pobieds (8st. 4Ibs j, 
Davison Z ant 
Won by 4+ iene neck head. Time— 


1 min. 13 2-5 gecs. 


The Byculla Club Cup. Distance 1} miles— 


Mr. J. “elniad Poor oa ae i My 
Baines : 


Mr. J. J. Murphy's Bray Beau ee. ub) 6 
8. Black ve 


Mr. T. D. Gove’ s Coligny (7st. 121s. ), Be gelby 3 


Messrs. King and T. Harrison’s ae 
(7st. 11lbs.), Marrable 


Won by 1 lengtiy, 1 length, 1} lengths. rime 
3 mins, 6 


Racing 


jhe Lloyd Handicap Distance 1 mile— 
Mr J Mein Austin s Turberville (8st 91bs ) 
Edwards 1 
H H the Maharaja of Mysores Freeman 
(7st 1lb) Stokes Zz 
Messrs Burn and Holmes Johnsons Mal 
brouck (8st 3lbs ) Simpson 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Four 
kings (7st 4tbs ) Whiteside 4 
Won by ? length head 4 length ‘Time — 
1 min 39 secs 
The C N Wadia Gold Cup Distance about 
14 miles— 
H, H the Aga Khans Buland (9st 11b) 
A C Walker 


H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla s Highness 
v2 


(9st 1lb) C Hoyt 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Golden 


Grace (8st 6lbs ) Bowley 3 
H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla s Shipshape 
4 


(9st llb) Carslake 
Vion by $ length short head 1} lJengths 
Time—2 mins 38 2 5 secs 
The Willingdon Plate Distance 1 mile— 
Messrs A A Begmahomed Jnr and I 
Harrison s Crusty (8st) Marrable 1 
Messrs L S Lalvani and K § Malkanis 
Galumph (8st 7ibs ) Stokes ? 
H H the Aga hhans Iran (8st 8lbs) 
A C Walker 


Captain F lenwick s Aroostook ("st 13lbs 
ed 8st 2lbs) Johnstone 


Won by short head 4 lengths neck Time— 


1 min 38 3 5 secs 
The Colaba Cup (Div I) Distance 1 mile— 


Messrs King and T Harrisons Strength 
(8st 13lbs ) Marrable 1 


H H the Maharaja of Mysore s Alcor (8st 


4lbs ) T Hull 2 


Wi H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Four 


Kings (8st 6lbs ) Perkins 3 
Mr Eves Carmelian (7st 13lbs ) MeQuade 4 


Won by 1 length neck neck Time—1 
min 391 5 secs 


The Colaba Cup (Div II) Distance 1 mile— 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Myron 
(8st 10lbs }) Obaid 1 


Messrs A A Begmahomed Jnr and T 
Harrisons Chivalresque (8st 12lbs ) 
Marrable 2 

Mr Shantidas Askurans Broken Jink 
(8st 7lbs ) Selby 3 

Mr J J Murphys Alexander the Great 
(7st Slbs) S Black 4 


Won by # length neck 4 length Time— ‘he Chief of hagal Memorial Plate 


lmin 39 3 5 secs 


The Idar Cup Distance 1 mile— 


Mrs M Clarke s Highflyer (9st ) Gunn 1 
Mr S A A Annamalai Chetiars Brutus 
(8st 12lbs ) Meekings 2 
Bn Khairaz 8 Rejoice (8st 2lbs ), 
y 3 
Mr Eve s Rosette (8st 2lbs ) McQuade 4 
Won by 4 lengths, 3 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time—1 min 411 5 secs 
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Ihe Druids Lodge Handicap Distance 7 
furlongs— 


Messrs L S Lalvani and K S Malkanis 
Galumph (7st 11lbs ), Stokes 1 
Mrs E Pole Fletchers Jebel Druse (7st 
lélbs cd 8st 2lbs) Johnstone 2 
H H the Aga Khans Nyinshi (8st &lbs ), 
A C Walker 3 
H H Maharaja of Mysore s Rosnarce (8st 
4ibs ) T Hill 4 
Won by 13 lengths short head ? length 
Iime—i min 26 1 5 secs 
The Grand Western Handicap Distance 1} 
mules— 
H H the Aga hhans Saimt Amour (7st 
10lbs) A C Walker 
Mr Pines In the Gloaming (7st 6lbs ), 
Townsend 
Mr helsos Amsel (7st 91bs ) Harding 3 
Mr P B Avasias Facino (7st 138lbs), 
Rosen 4 
Won bv short head short head 4 length 
Time—. mins 6 2 5 secs 
The Durdans Plate Distance 1 mile— 
H H the Aga Khans El Draque (8st 1lb ), 
A C Walker 1 
Capt I Fenwick s Aroostook (7st 111bs ) 
B Rosen 2 
Mr P B Avasias Facino (7st 12lhs ) 
Burn 
Mr helsos Amsel (7st 91bs ) Harding 4 
Won by 1 length nech neck Time — 
1 min 38 4 5 secs 
The Mentmore Handicap Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Oscotts Private Seal (7st 8lbs) 
Alford 1 
Hon Mr H M Mehtas Spanish Wich 
(8st 4lbs) Selby 2 
Mr M C Patel s Cavern (8st ) Packham 3 
Mr Kelso s Amsel (7st 5lbs cd 7st 7lbs ) 
Harding 4 
Won by 1 length 2 
1 min 391 5s8ecs 
The Rajpipla Gold Cup Distance 1 mile— 
H H the Aga Khan s El Draque(8st 4lbs ) 
A C Walker 1 
H H the Aga Khans Iran (7st 10lbs ) 
Stokes 2 
Mr J J Murphys Bray Beau (7st 6lbs ), 
S Black 3 
Capt F Fenwick s Aroostook (7st 111bs ) 
Simpson 4 
Won bv ¢ length length 2 lengths 
Time—1 min 38 2 5 secs 


lengths neck Time— 


Distance 
7 furlongs— 
Messrs L S Lalvani and K S Malkanis 
Galumph (7st 4lbs ) Stokes 1 
H H the Aga Khan s Costaki Pasha (9st 
10lbs ) A C Walker o 2 
H H the Maharaja of Mysore s Rosnaree 
(8st 1lb) 8 Black 8 
H H the Aga Khan s Niyinski (8st 7lbs ), 
Burn . 4 
Won by head # length, 2? length Time— 
1 min 25 3 5 secs 
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The Bombay Arab Derby 
14 miles— 
Mr J Chnes Cold Steel (7st 12lbs ) Stokes 
Mr A lLookmanyis Dilsher (9st 8lbs ) 
Carslahe 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Noori 
Sayld (7st 12lbs ) Simpson 
Messrs Kk Balkrishnalaland N Mathrada : 
Portia (7st 8lbs ) Gunn 
Won bv 6 lengths # length neck Jime— 
2mins 551 5secs 
The Hughes Memorial Plate 
miles— 
H H the Aga Khans Buland (9st) A C 
Walker 
H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla s Highness 
(9st ) Carslake 
H H the Aga Khan s Iran (8st 
Burn 


Distance about 


Distance 1} 


7lbs ) 


Mr Shantidas Askurans Welcome Gift 
(9st) Johnstone 
Won by 2 lengths head 3lengths ‘Iime— 


2mins 81 5secs 


rhe Malabar Hill Plate Distance 6furlongs— 
H H the Aga hhan s Costahi Pasha (9st 
7lbs ) A C Walker 
Mr J Ardeshirs Pobieda (“st 
Davidson 


Mr Eve s Gay Dax (7st 9lbs cd 7st Lilbs ) 
M Hoyt 


6lbs ) 


Racing 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Golden 
J 


4 


Grace (8st lllbs) Obaid 
1 Mr J Reynolds Poor Scats (8st 8lbs ) 
Brace 
2 Won by 1 length 3 lengths 3 lengths 
lime—2 mins 5 secs 
3 The Aga KhansCup Distance 1} miles — 
Mr Eves Roman Roue (9st 5lbs ) Brace 
4 Hon Mr H M Mehtas Red Astrachin 
(7st 10lbs ) Davison 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Myrcu 
(8st 1lb) Obaid 
Messrs Aings and T Harrisons Strength 
(8st 7lbs) Marrable 
1 Wonbyshort head short head neck Tin 
2mins 7secs 
Lady Willingdon Cup Distance 1} miles— 
Mr Sion F Nissim s Arab Queen (8st 91bs ) 
Howell 1 
4 Mr A JTookmanjis Dilsher (9st 101 bs) 
Carslake 
Mr Sultan M Chinoys Al Hamil ("t 


Mr Diamond s Kum Bak (8st 7lbs) S$ 
4 


Black 


Won bv 2 lengths short head 14 lengths 
Time—Il min 14 secs 


The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div I) Distance 
1miule 1 furlong— 


Mrs M Clarkes Miss Orkney (8st 1lb) 
Gunn 

Mr Pines In the Gloaming (8st 9lbs ) 
Townsend 

Mr Eves Oromatto (7st 13lbs) Me Hoyt 

H H the Maharaja of Mysores Alcor (8st 
9bs) T Hull 


Won by $length #length 4ihngth [ime— 
1 min 553 5secs 


The Eclipse Stakes of India 

muiles— 

Captain E A Elgee and Mr G V William 
sons Tel Asur (9st 4lbs) Johnstone 

H H the Aga Khan gs El Draque (9st 4lbs ) 
A C Walker 

H H the Maharaja of holhapurs Golden 
Grace (9st 4lbs ) Obaid 

Messrs A A Begmahomed Jnr and 1 
Harrison 8 Crusty (8st lllbs) C Hoyt 


Won by}3 lengths head llength Time— 
2mins 8 2 Ssecs 


The Newbury Plate Distance 14 miles— 


Distance 1} 


1 


10lbs ) Simpson 
Mr Ah Bin Tahbs Saifuldowla (9st) 1 
Hill + 
Won by neck }length 1l4lengths Time— 
2Z2mins 20 3 5 secs 


Calcutta. 


September Hurdle Race J)istance abor 

14 miles — 

Mr Macscott s Last Look (10st 
Doyle 

Mr R VW_ Sassoon s 
12lbs) Baker 

Mr I H Lairds Second Shot (11st 41bs) 
Emer 

Mr W N C Grants Fye Wash (9st 1 2lbs ) 
Ringstead 4 

Won by 3 lengths o lengths and 4 len,th 
Time—3 mins 4 4 »sccs 


1it ) 


Yorke Town (st 


4 King J] mperor s Cup— 


1 


Mr Edward Esmond s Sans Ame (9st 3!) 
Marland 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Guand 
Wazir (9st 3lbs) Cook 

Capt Eljee and Wilhamson s Tel Asur (9 t 
3lbs ) Johnstone 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Whooyet 
(9st 3lb5) Kvans 

Won by 24 lengths short head 5 length 
Time—1 min 401 5 secs 


4 


Burdwan Cup Distance about 12 miles— 


4 


Messrs King and T Harrisons Strength 
1 


(7st 6lbs ), Stokes 


H H the Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan and 
Lt Col Zorawar Singhs Pandoras Box 
(8st 3]bs ), Marrable 


2 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur 5 Avant 
(LOst 3lbs ) Rezan 

H H the Maharaja of Kashmirs { Wt 
Talk Burn 

Mr R K Fowles Nightjar (list 31) ) ; 
Ringstead 

Mr Sedqut Hussein s Dawn of Hope (10st f 
10lbs ) Ermer 

Won by 3 length, 14 lengths, 1 lesth 
Time —-3 mins 20 secs 


Racing 


Wellesley Plate Distance about 14 miles— 


H H the Aga Khans Buland (9st 7lbs ) 
1 


A C Walker 


Capt Elgee and Mr Wilhamsons {cl Asur 
2 


(9st 7lbs ) Johnstone 


Mr J J Murphys Bray Beau (9st ) 
3 


Ldwards 


Mr MacScotts Pendennis (8st lbs) 
4 


Dobie 

Won by neck 14 Icngths 4lcngths Time— 
2mins 113 5 secs 

Ronaldshay Cup Distance about 6 furlongs— 

Mr Shantidas Askurans Welcome Gift 
(9st ) Johnstone 

Mr Sayan K Chowdhury s Clanville (9st 
7lbs ) Marland 


1 


Mr S H Barlows The Blinking Duke 
3 


(8st) Farthin, 

H H the Maharaja ot holhapurs Star of 
India (9st ) Obaid 

Won by 1¢lengths 2$lengths neck Time— 
1 min 13 4 5secs 


Governors Cup Distance about 1, miles— 


4 


H H the Maharaja of holhapurs Little 
1 


Bob (8st 9ibs ) Obaid 

Sir R N Mookerjee and¢ D E M Kel 
lock s Kilroe (8st 8lbs ) Marland 

Mr Pines Sweet Potito (“5 6lbs) Mc 
Carthy 


>. 


a 


H H the Maharaja of holhapurs Avanti 
4 


Bond 
Won by nech 13 lengths head Time— 
3 mins 3 secs 
The Prince of Wales Plate Distance about 
1 mile— 
Sir David Ezra s smoked Salmon (7st 2Ibs ) 
Mendooza 


Mr MacScotts Pendennis (Jst ) Dobte 2 


H H the Maharaja of kolhapurs Fout 


Kings (7st ) Whiteside 3 
Mr C M Stewart s Golden Cird (7st 10lbs ) ; 


Bond 


Won by a head $ length } length a nech 
Time—1 min 40 2 5secs 


Micpherson Cup Distance about 14 miles— 

H H the Maharajah ot holhapur s Vijaya 
kumar (8st 3lbs ) Whiteside 

Mr Pine s Sweet Potato (7st 8lbs ) Meeking 


Sir R N Mookeryee and Mr C D EM 
kellock s Kilroe (9st ) Marland 


Mr A J Shillingford s Flashtoy Dobie 


Won by # length 4 length neck Time— 
Zimins 362 5secs 


Carmichael Cup Distance 1} miles— 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapurs Grand 
Wazir (8st 10lbs ) Obaid 
Mr MacScott s Pendennis (8st 3lbs ) Dobie 


H H the Maharaja of Raypipla s (8st 10lbs ) 
Carslake 

Mr C J H Boltons Maltese Cross (7st 
13 lbs ,cd 8st) Johnstone 


Won by $ length 14 lengths neck Time— 
Z2mins 92 5secs 


lw 
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Beresford Cup Distance 1? miles— 


Mr T E Corrie s Saint Malachy (8st 5lbs ) 
1 


Marland 


Mr D J Leckles Buckskin (7st 9lbs ) 
Z 


Meekings 

Mr E J Gubbay s Pretty Ena (8st 7lbs ) 
Cooper 

Mr © D Booths French Phil (8st 11lbs ) 
Carslake 


Won by ¢ length 1 length 14 lengths 
Time—3 mins 8 2 5secs 


January Hurdle Plate Distance about 1} 


miles— 


3 


Ma) Genl H K_ Bethells Jujube (9st 
1 


lllbs ) Hardcastle 


Mr Pamriks Vixens Holt (10st 2lbs ) 
Elliott 


Mr C G Arthurs Ricardo (9st ) Baker 


Ma) A Hodzins The Larly Settler (10st ) 
Barker 


Won by 4 lengths 6 lengths a neck 
Time—3 mins 18 4» Sees 


Cooch Behar Cup Distance about 1 mile and 


3 turl ngs— 


3 


4 


Mrs C M_ Stewarts Golden Carp (7st ) 
1 


MendoZa 


H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla s Shipshape 
2 


(ist 7lbs ) Carslake 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Golden 
3 


Grace (8st 3lbs) Dobie 

Sir R N WoodkKerjee and Mr C De Mkel 
weho s hilroe (7st 13lbs) Bezant 

Won by 2 lengths ahead $length Time— 
~ mins 1) 4 osecs 


Thaddeus Cup Distance about 7 furlongs— 


4 


H H the Maharaja of Lolhapur s Whoopee 
1 


(8st olbs ) Morris 


H H the Aga Khans Nyimshi (9st 3lbs ) 
2 


A C€ Walkcr 
Sit Osborne Smiths Carey Dennis (7st 
4lbs ) Christie 


Mr J Min Austins Tuberville (7st 61bs ) 
4 


Bartlam 
Won bv 3 lengths 1} lengths 14 lengths 
limc—1 min 26 secs 


Merchants Cup Distance about 14 miles— 


Mr M A C Scotts Irsh Times (8st 6lbs ) 
Dobie 


Mrs Walle s Yuwill (8st 8lbs) Marrs 2 
Mrs G Anthonys Lanande (8st 3lbs) 
3 


James Dovle 


Mrs C M Stewart s Golden Carp (8st 91bs ) 
4 


Mendonza 
Won by hilf a length Time—2 mins 36 
495 s¢cs 


Mayfowl Cup Distance about 1 mile— 


H H the Aga Khans Saint Amour (7st 
13lbs ) A C Walker 

Mr J J Murphys Bray Beau (9st 3lbs), 
Edwards 


2 


H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur s Whoopee 
3 


(8st 4lbs ) Cook 

Mr J Mein Austin s Tuberville (7st 10lbs ), 
John Doyle 

Won by a neck Time~1 myn 418¢¢8 


4 
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The Viceroy s Lup Distance about 1? miles— | 


Mr Edward Esmonds Sans Ame (9st ) 
Marland 


H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla s Shipshape : 


(9st 3lbs) C Hoyt 


Mr J J Murphys Bray Beau (6st 3lbs ) ' 


Edwards 

Mr A H_ Johnstone s 
Morris 

Won by 34 lengths short head 14 lengths 
Time—3 mins 9 3/5 secs 

The Grand Annual Distance about 2 miles— 

Mr MacScotts Last Look (%t 3lbs) 
James Dovle 

Major General H kh 
(11st 5lbs ) Hardcastle 

H H the Maharaja of hashmirs Town 
Talk (12st ) Burn 

Mr Sedaqut Hussein s Dawn of Hope (11st 
9lbs ) Regan 

Won by 2 lengths 24 lengths 
Time—3 mins 36 3 5 secs 


Aliment (9st ) 


Bethells Jujube 


+ length 


August Cup (Div I) Distance about 1 mile 
1 furlong— 


Racing 


Mr A E DeSilva s Aberdovey (9st 3lbs ) 
Marrs 

Major A U S Fetherstonhaugh and Mr G 
Kellowes 8s Willow Stream (9st 3lbs ), 
Burn 

Won by short head 


14 lengths 
2mins 23 2 5 secs 


Time— 


; Galle Cup Distance 14 miles— 


Mr S C Ghoshes Alphen (9st 3lbs ) Ring 
1 


stead 


sir David Ezra and Wr 
Clear (9st 3lbs ) Marland 


Mr Essavye s Brutus (9st 2lbs ) Meekings 


Aikman s Steer 


ic) 


ow 


Mrs H M Thaddeus Charict (9st 4]bs ) 
4 


Doyle 
Won by 24 lengths nech 24 lengths 
Time—2 mins 1 4 5secs 
II) 


August Cup (Div Distance about 1 


mile 1 furlong— 


Mr J B_ Rosss Busby (8st 5lbs ) 
O neale 1 
Mre B Lovers Jackswink (8 t 1ulIbs ) 
Dobie 2 


Mrs J Mein Austin s Southside (9 t 45]k¢ ) 
3 


Cooper 


Mr Esseye s Thyroid (9st 8lbs¢ ) Meekings 4 


Won by aneck neck 2iengths Time— 


2 mins 34 5 secs 


Monsoon Cup Distance about 1 mile 1 furlong— 
Mrs A S Crostron s Saucy Jack (88st lilbs ) 
1 


Marland 

Mr P Pogoses Belle Legend (8st 3lbs ) 
Baker 

Mrs G Anthonys Fanade (9st 6lbs ) 
Northmore 


Mr Sedaqut Hussain s Polish Pride (&+t 
4 


6lbs ) Ermer 


Won by head 4lengths 1} lengths 
2mins 28 3 5 secs 


Colombo. 


Governors Cup Distance 1 mile 
longs — 


Time— 


3 ful 


Capt F Fenwick’s Aroostook (9st 3lbs ) 
1 


packman 
Mr Severnes The Sultan (9st 3ibs), Bur 
cess 


Mr 4 E DeSilvas Dilcrag (7st 11]be ) 
Marrs 
Messrs 
8lbs ) Warren 


Heather and Lyons Lyric (8st 


Mr C A Laing s Silverton (7st 13Ibs ) 
Cullen 

Won by short head and 4lengths Time — 
2mins 38 4 5secs 

Madras Cup Distance 14 miles— 

Mr CC A Langs laweig (8st ) 
Warren 

Mrs J H Marshalls sultan Jehan (7st 


12)}bs ) Townsend 


Mr P J Stanley s Suudan (7st 9lbs) H 
Black 


Mr Victor s Shebib (8st 12lbs }) Simmons 
Won by 12 lengths ? length Time—2 
mins 50 3 5 secs 
Bandtranaihe Cup Distance 5 furlongs 
vards— 
Mr Douglas Maratib("st ) Japheth 
Mr ( A Laing s Viskh(7st) H Black 


Mr 5’ H Mocsajee s Brigand (7st 3lb ) 
‘Lownsend 


Mr A B Richett Atad Pasha (7st 121bs ) 
Spackman 

Won by ¢ length 1 Jength Time—1 min 
945seC5 


Roberts Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr P J Stankys Suaidan (7st 2its) 
Black 

Mr A C Abdeens Adwan (7st 11lbs) 
Townsend 

Mr Douglas Manik (7st 9lbs) Ward 

Mr C A Laings Good Gold (7st 10lbs ) 
Japheth 


Won by a nech and 2 lengths 
1 min 52 2 o secs 


Time— 


Lawyers Cup Distance 1 mule — 


Mrs F Fenwicks Nigger Minstrel (9st ) 
Spackman 


Captain and “Mrs Fenwicks Ladysy:\!! 
(7st 10]bs ) Simmons 


Mr V M A Rahiman s Surprise (8st 5Ibs ) 
J Rosen 


Mr Brooke s Offguard (7st) Japheth 
Won by 3 lengths neck Time—1 mi 
41 1 5 secs 
Watagoda Stakes Distance 1 mile— 
Mr Douglas’ Sonchus (7st 7lbs ) Ward 
Mr Douglas Albert (8st 5lbs ) Edwin Sls 
Mr P Don Amnis’ Kieff (9st ) W Silva 


Won by half a length, 5 lengths Time— 
lmin 44 4 5s8ecs 


oN 


Racing. 


Ceylon Turf Club Cup. Distance 1 mile— 


Mr. Severne’s The Sultan (7st. 13lbs.), Ward 1 
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Karachi, 


Mr. Douglas’s Maynooth (9st. 3lbs.), Burgess 2 P.W.D.Cup. Distance 7 furlongs-— 


Messrs. Bartlet and Gibson’s Passion Saale 
1lb.), Williams 

Mr, Wijesekara’s The Lad (Bst.), W. ‘Silva... 

Won by 34% lengths, 4 length. aa 
min. 42 4-5 secs. 


Desoysa Cup. Distance 1} miles— 


Mr. Merrill W. Pereira’s Zummar a 4lbs. ys 
J. Rosen 


Mr. C. A. Laing’s Tawfig (8st. 1Ib. ), ‘Warren ; 


Mr. Victor’s Shebib (7st. 7lbs.), Simmons... 


Mr. C. A. Laing’s Goodgold ay lbs. ys 
.4 


Ward 


Won by i length, necks Time—2 mins. 
24 3-5 secs. 


Horn Club Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Douglas’ Sonchus (10st. 7lbs ) al a 
. 1 


Travers 


Mr. R. Meaden’s Solfast (11st. 101bs. ), Connor 2 
; ShriShahu Maharaja Memorial Cup Distance 


Mr. P. Don Amaris’ Kieff (11st. 3lbs.), 


Seddleston .. 


Mr. R. C. Paterson’s Duncans Holiday (List 
4 


6lbs.), Howie 


Won by half a length, short head. Time— 
1min. 50 4-5 secs. 


Governor’s Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Powders (8st. 10lbs.), 
1 


Warren 


Mr. A. E. DeSilva’s Apdeedonet (Set Tbs. ), 
McLoughin 


Mr! A. E. DeSilva’s Touvello- (Sst. L1lbs. ae 


Burgess ; 

Mr. Douglas’ Dee Street. (ist. " 12Ibs. 7 
Boughton .. 

Won by 4 length. Time—2 mins. 12 Q- is 
secs, 


Manning Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Douglas’ Dee Street (7st.), Ward 


Mr. G. L. Lyon’s Chaternach (9st. 6lbs.), 
Warren a es 


2lbs.), Japheth 
Major A. J. 8. sekherstoniwugh “a G. 


Fellowes’s Blissful (8st. 6lbs.), Townsend. 4 


Won by 3 lengths; 1 length.—Time 1 min. 
472-5 secs. 


Schofleld Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. P. J. Stanley’s Trickster 4lbs.), 


P.C. Claughton .. and 
Mr. Douglas’ Skipness’ (12st. 2 Ibs. , ‘Walles 2 


Mr. P, Don ee Kieft Sa 2Ibs. aoe 
Travers . 


Captain and Mrs, Fenwick’ 8 Careless (12 at, 


7 lbs.), Fielden << es ae ~ 4 


ys { magi: 1 length, Time—1 min. 


Mr. G.N. R. Moree enen (7st. 11lbs. le 
Bullock : 


Messrs. P. K. Vaswani and P. ‘D. een a 
Hawi (8st. 4lbs.), Jabar Najim gota. 

Mr. Hooseinbhai Ismaili’s Varka (10st d, 
Jones in 


Won by head, 1} length. ‘Time—1 siti a 
4.5 secs. 


Kolhapur, 


R. R. 8. Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of el ae s Former 
(9st ), Perkins on 


Mr. Nardeshir’s Glenbuck (Bst.), Clarke. 2 

Mr. W. Bird’s Clairette (8st. 7lbs.), Bowley. 3 

Miss Lilabai Bhosle’s haa ae os 4lbs. sy 
Rosen 

Won by 14 legnths, 4 lengths, z jenisthies 
Time—1 min. 16 1-5 secs, 


1 mile.— 
‘ie M. C. Patel’s Frater (8st. 6lbs.), Evans 1 
8S. 8. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s cael os 
11lb.), Rosen i 
H.H.the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 " Radha- 
pyari II (8st. 11lbs.), Obaid eg 3 
a Godfrey’s Gone tt 9lb. f Bow- 
CY. aa . 4 
Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths and short head. 
Time—1 min. 45 secs. 


Shri Shivaji Maharaja Commemoration Cup. 


Distance 1 mile— 

Mrs. Goolamali’s Old Scar (9st.3lbs.), Howell 1 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj’s pee as 
3lbs.), B. Rosen ae 

Mr. Yusuff Haroon’s Devaka (8st. “10lbs. h 
Obaid ; a) 

Mr. Yusuff Haroon’ s Tea Dance (Bet. ‘lbs, a 
Evans a 

Won by 3 length, 2 lengths, 2 
Time—1 min. 45 secs, 


‘lengths. 


2 §. S. Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 1} 
Mrs. F. Fenwick’s Nigger “Minstrel et es 


miles— 

Miss Lilabai Bhosle’s Saloon ee 5lbs. a 
Rosen 

Mrs. Goolamali’s old Scar (Ost. abs. 7 
Howell i 

Mr. Yusuff Haroon’s Devaka (Bet. abe), 
Obaid ; 

Won by 4 length. Time—2 mins, 14 9. ne 
secs. 


Shri Aaisaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance 1} 


miles— 
Chief of Miraj’s Jalal (8st. 10lbs.), a 1 
Mr. Mulla Fathai’s Amin (7st. 8lbs.), B 
MacQuade 
H. H. the Dowager Maharant’s Hattamtai 
(8st. 6lbs.), Rosen .. : 3 
Mr. Haji Abdulla Mana’s Sennem al 
Howell .4 
Won by # length. Time—2 mina "98 secs. 
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Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. 
Mr. Shahin’s Azroom (8st. 8lbs.), Selby . 


Distance 1} miles.— 


1 


H. H. the Dowager Maharani’s Faraj (8st. ; 


12lbs.), Rosen 


Mr. oe Mehdi’s ‘Anwar Pasha (8st. os 


é6lbs.), H 
Mr. Ali Bin Talib’s 
Thompson .. 


Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, short head. 
Time—2 mins. 24 secs. 


Falcon Bet. lbs. ) 
4 


Knowsley Cup. Div. II. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Messrs. Newman Sanders and Gregory’s 
Dona Sauvage (8st. 2lbs.), A. Clarke 


Mr. McElligott’s Corn Flake ee 4)bs. oe 
L. Clarke .. 

Mr. Keystone’s Wontblong (et. 71bs. i 
Forsyth 


Mr. Lyon’s Galactic (7st. 13lbs. ); “White. . 
Won by 14 length; 1} length: 14 ea 
Time—1 min. 16 1-5 secs. 


Knowsley Cup. Div.I. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Former 
5 1 


(8st. 111bs.), Forsyth 


Mr. Keystone’s Miss Bonzo (8st. élbs, \, H 
Black 


Mr. Venkoji Rao’ S City Lights (Tet. Bibs. » 


Evans 
Mr. Wahab’s “Old Sear ‘(7at.. ‘10lbs. 7 
Boughton 
Won by 43 length : i length; peek: 
Time—1 mins. 16 1-5 secs. 

Lahore. 


Kalat Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs— 


Lt.-Col. A. S. Kirkwood’s Florio (7st. 111bs.), 
J.J. Wallace 


Lt.-Col. 8. A. Bray’s Knight Bachelor 
(10st. 3lbs.), Balfour 


Mr. Ranj Bahadur’s ee (set. Olbs. ), 
Alford . 


Mr. 8. M. Rafi’s Marwan (at. élbs. ), 
Ghasita 


Won by 3 length, 3 lengths, 2 ‘Jengtbs. 
Time—1 min, 44 2-5 secs. 


The Civil and Military Gazette Cup. Distance 


about 1 mile 1 furlong— 

Capt. Bernard’s Barnstaple (9st. 7lbs.), 
Owner - i 

Major G. Barnett’s 
Haslam i ; oe ok 

Lt.-Col. D. B. Edward’s Grand Display 
(11st. 1lb.), Capt. Wansbourough ae 

Mr. Inder Sain’s ie de Main cage 2lbs.), 
Taylor ‘is 

Won by } length, 54 “lengths, 1} lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 1 sec, 


Governor’s Cup. Distance about 1 mile— 


Balaklava (9st.), 


H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir’s Trou- 


badour (9st. 8lba.), Roxborgh ; 
Capt. J. Ingli’s Snow ae (9st. glbs. ) 
J. Donnelly 


a B, B. Taj ot. ‘Khan's 8 Santiago (Bt. 


eyy i 


pa 


Racing. 


Capt. R. B. Freer’s Dun ee (7st. 
7lbs.), Bona 


Won by # length, 4 lengths. 
min. 45 1-5 secs. 


+0ld Cup (Div. I). Distance about 7 furlongs— 
Mr. Tajmahomed Khan’s Caretaker (9st. 
2ibs.), R. Alford .. 
Mr. M. Shield’s Rathowe (Bet. lbs. } Ring- 
gtead 
Sir Henry Craik and Capt. ‘Saulez’ 8 Torch 
Bearer (7st. 2lbs., cd. 7st. $lbs.), Mona . 
The Begum of Mamdot’s Helios we 5ibs.), 
J.O’Neale .. 
Won by 4 lengths, 1 length, 1 length. 
Time—1 min. 39 4-5 secs, 
Gold Cup (Div. II). 
Sir Henry Craik and Capt. Saulez’s nee 
gent (8st. 6lbs.), Rialford . 


Time—1 


1 


ate 


3 


Distance about 7 furlongs— 


Mr. N. G. Hay’s se Boy (9st. albs. ), 
shi “2 


Roxborgh 


Mrs. Ashburner’s Rocket I Oat Ub. \, 
- a) 


J. O’Neale 


Capt. J. Ingli’s Siow Boat (Ost, “12lbs.  , 
Purtoosingh 


Won by 34 length, ri lengths, } cor 
Time —1 min. 32 secs. 


Ndian Grand National—Distance about 
3 Miles— 

Mr. 
Sherston 


Mr. H. N. Mac Laurin’ S Halt-Note (10 st. 
i2lbs) Mr. Edward 


Capt. L. M. Benn’s Galltec “Princess (ost. 
6 lbs.) Owner s 


N. Calder’s Var Plum (9st. Tbs) 
ace 2 ab 


Mr. J.R. Charle’s Pe (0st als.) Mr. 
sy oh 


Heneker 


Won by 3 lengths, 4 lengths, 14 length. 
Time—# min. 20 secs, 


Lucknow. 


q Indian Grand Military Steeplechase. Distance 


about 23 miles. Steeplechase Course.— 


Capt. P. J. Hilliard’s Mount Verdant oa ie 


7lbs.), Owner 

Capt. 
10lbs.), Major Davey ns 

Mr. W. F. Lamb’s Moon Magic (9st. Albs } 
Alford ; 

Major J. C. Walker's ‘Wedding Day (ast 
10lbs.), Capt. Moseley ; 

Won by 2 lengths; 2 lengths; 8 ‘Tengths. 
Time—4 min. 35 secs. 

Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Major C. M. Forster and Capt. J. A. ©. 


J. 


P. J. Hilliard’s Just Cause (st ; 


O’Hara’s Golden Cross ae sibs) i “5 


O’ Hara 

Major F. M. Kirwan’s Flop (10st. 4 Ibs) 
Capt. Harvey se 

Major-General H. K. Bethel ‘aad Capt. W 
M. Nevill’s Honeymoons (12 st.), Cay 
Nevill a ; 

Lt.-Col. B, B. Edward's Grand ‘Display 
(list. 6lbs.), Capt. Moseley : 

Won by 9 lengths; short head and nech. 
Time—1 min. 80 8-5 secs. 


Racing 


Lucknow Grand National. Distance about 
2+ miles over steeplechase course.— 


Messrs. Macmullen, Saunders and Sherston’s 
Var Plum (list. 5!bs.), Sherston . 


Mr.H.N. Maclaurin’s Halfnote ce '13lbs. Is 
Owner ? 


Capt. H. D. Tucker's Upon (st. Olbs. a - 


Totasingh 


Won by 4 lengths, 8 lengths. 
mins, 32 2-5 secs. 


Time—4 


Louis Stuart Cup. Distance 14 miles— 

Mr. Rangbahadur’s aad a ah 8lbs aa 
Balfour ‘ 

Lt -Col. G. Géndera Crossway 0. albs. ey 
J.O’Neale .. 

Major J. Douglas’ Bramhope (Bet. " 6lbs. , 
R. Alford .. 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 
mins. 37 secs. 


ae 


Nanpara Cup. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong— 
Sir Henry Craik and Capt. Saultez, Torch- 
bearer (8st. 1lb., cd. 8st. 2lbs.), Roxburgh 
K. B. Taj Mohammad Khan’s Santa Claus 
(8st. 9lbs.), R. Alford 
H H. the oe of Kashmir’s Chainati 
(11st. 7lbs.), J. O’Neale . 


Won by 14 lengths, neck. Time—1 min, 
59 2-5 secs. 


Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 7 furlongs on 
the Cup Course— 


2 


1 


The Civil Service Cup. Distance 7 furlongs— 


Lt.-Col. G. Conder’s Flag Lieutenant (9st. 
2lbs.), Roxburgh .. 
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1 


Mr. 8. Khanna’s Winslow (8st. olbs..) Pur- 
ek aie 


toosingh 


Lt.-Col. G. Conder’s Crossway (9st. , J 
O’ Neale 


Messrs. Anthony and ‘Stewart’ 8 Cadi (sa, 
11lbs.), Bond sh 
Won by ¢ length, length, + length. Time- 
1 min, 27 3-5 secs. 
Harcourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs— 


Mrs. Ashburner’s Rocket II (7st. 3lbs.), 
J, O’Neale .. ‘ 


The Begum of Mamdot’ S Helios (8st lbs. ' 
2 


Stevenson .. 


Major D. Vanrenen’ s - Heiress (ist 41bs, 
ed. 7st. 7lbs.), Lowrey 


Mr. Man Mohan’s Doubloon (7st., ea 7st. 
3lbs.), Purtoosingh 


Won by ¢ length, 14 lengths. 13 ‘lengths, 
Time—1 min. 3 3-5 secs. 


Madras. 


. 3 Kirlampudi Cup, Distance 5 furlongs— 


Mr. K, B, Taj Mohammad Khan’s Care- 
Pa | 


taker (9st. 4lbs.), R. Alford 


Mrs. Ashburner’s Rocket I ne: cd. 7st. 
1lb.), J. O’Neale .. 


Mr. M. Shield’s Rathowan (7st. 101bs.), 
Bunetta =... 


Mr. Kashi Charan’s Truthful (0st, 4lbs. 7 
Dobie ; 


Won by 3 lengths, } Venigth 14 jedi. 
Time—1 min. 30 2-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs on Cup 
Course— 


Lt.-Col. G. Conder’s Flag Lieutenant (9st. Ms 
Roxburgh .. 
Mr. C, B. Farrar’s Tolworth (9st. ); “Lowrey. 


Lt.-Col. G. Conder and Capt. M. Cox’s 
Sweet Fragment (8st. 3lbs.), J. O’Neale.. 


: 
3 


Mr. 8S. Khanna Winslow (8st.), Purtoosingh 4 


Won by a neck, a neck 1 length. Time—1 
min, 1 8-5 secs. 


Fownes Cup. Distance 14 miles— 


Mr. Rang Bahadur’s Harlequin ene 3lbs.), 
Bond .. . 


Nawab.M. M.A. Khan’s ee a 9lbs. ae 
Leeson 


Gunn 


. 3 


_ 4 


Mrs. Clarke’s Arran Comrade (8st. “lbs. - 
: se 


Rajah of Ramnad’s Hill Flower ( ast. ‘Lbs. , 
Caldwell 

Govindra)’s 
Southey 


Helen’s ‘Glory (8st. 


" 6lbs.), 
4 


Won by } length, ? lenuthe 1 length. Time 


—J] min. 2 4-5 secs. 


Hajee Sir Ismail Sait Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Brook’s Subrang (6st. 6lbs.), McCarthy 
Ali Bin Talib’s Alamira (7st. 6lbs.), Rook. . 


Ibrahim’s Match Box ls 1ilbs.), B 
McQuade. 
Mrs. Mashal’s Roi-de- Lair _ Bet. élbs. ds 


Simmons .. 


The Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 6 ‘islands 


Mrs. Goldsmith’s Colombo (8st. 10lbs.), L 
Clarke 


rae | 


2 


Mr. Khalil Ebrahim’s ; Yeldrum (8st. sibs. } 
Z 


Rylands 


Mr. Rangilla’s Jaibachi (ast. 10lbs. ), Speck. 
. 3 


man .. 
Mr. Reddy’s Sattant (st, sibs. )s Forsyth... 


Won by 2 length, + length, a neck. Tinne— 
1 min. 24 3-5 secs. 


1 The Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. 8S. C. Woodward’ Peekaboo (Ost lbs.) 
2 


Capt. Bernard “ce 


Capt. J.C. Ferguson’ 8 Absorbent (8st. 4lbs. ) 
Ringstead . 


Capt. M. Cox’s Solent (Sst. lbs. )s Stevenson 


4 


Won by 4 lengths, a short head, 14 lengths 


Time—2Z mins. 10 1-5 secs, 


Mr. Jayadev’s Chanticleer (8st.), James .. 


Mr. Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus (8st. 8lbs.), ae 


Wragg : 
Mrs. Khanna’s Swaran Latta (9st. ), FE. Black 
Mrs. Clarke’s Recall (9st.), Rylands we 
Won by a length, 1} lengths, neck, Time— 
1 min. 45 secs. 


4 


1 


3 
4 
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The Governor’s Cup. Distance R. C, and 

distance— 

Mr. Wishart’s cee Knot (7st. 12ibs. ois 
Wragg es 

Mrs. Clarke’s Miss “Orkney (get. élbs. a 
Rylands 

Mrs. Walle’s Yuwill (8st. ); Boughton 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s renee 
(8st.), Whiteside. 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, 1k lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 55 secs. 
Banganapalle Cup (Div. II). 

furlongs— 
Mr. Moosa M. Hoosain’s Mandate (8st.4lbs. a 
Bale : 
Shamlan’s Kurtuba (7st. 7Ibs. ), ea 
Pe a 
Mr. McElliott’s 
Rankin 


Distance 6 


Million Dollar (7st. abs.) 


: : 


. 4 


Mr. Murty’s Mudier (Sst. élbs. ); Spackman i 


Won by } length, 4 length, 4 length. Time— 

1 min. 23 1-5 secs. 
The Banganapalle Cup (Div. I). Distance 6 

furlongs— 

Mr. Somasundaram’s Fancy (7st. 11lbs. ae 
Forsyth 

Rajah Ramnad’s Statesman (ist ), 
McQuade .. 


a 
eZ 


Racing 


_Kirlampus Cup. Distance 5 furlongs— 


Mr. Rozario’s Camilli (8st. 5lbs.), A. Clarke 1 


Mr. Wallies’ Moyolla (9st. 3lbs.), Boughton. . 


Mr. Mahenayavenkatagiri’s sa ues = 
; 3 


11lbs.), Gethin 
Raja Parlakimidi’s Prospercian (9st. ), J ames 4 


Won by 24 lengths, short head, } length. 
Time—1 min. 1 4/5 secs. 


Lucknow Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 


Messrs. Newman Sanders and Gregory’s 
Dona Sauvage (7st. 2lbs.), Gunn 


Mrs. Evan’s Rosenante (7st.), White 

Mr. Lyon’s Galactic (7st. 8lbs.), Evans 

Mr. King’s Torford (9st.), Rylands ‘ 

Won by } length, 1} length, 1} length. 
Time—1 min. 17 secs. 


Maharani of Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 1} 
miles— 


2 


m Go BS 


Mrs. Clarke’s Recall (9st. 121bs.), Forsyth .. 1 
Mr. Annamalai Chettiar’s Brutus Se 6lbs ), 
ee 


A. Clarke 

Mr. Jayadevi’s Chanticleer 
James : 

Messrs. Gramany and ‘Sambandam’ 8 “Sukha- 
pala (7st. 2lbs.), Gunn 


Won by a head, 2}lengths, 2 lengths. Time— 
2 mins. 12 secs. 


Mrs. Kazi’s Atshan (7st. 11bs. ), H. Black. 3 The Bobili Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. Syed Bin Oomar's tne (8st. 
, . 4 


Qlbs.), Luby.. 


Won by 2% lengths, head, cor? Time— 
1 min, 22 3-5 secs. 


The Deomar Cup. Distance 1 mile— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bhavani 
eo 


Prasad (7st. 3lbs.), Whiteside 
Mr. Kadum’s Faithful II (8st. Lbs. ), 
Spackman . 
Mr. M. R. Reddy’ 8 "Satta (9st. sibs. Di 
Forsyth ‘ 


Mrs. Mashal’s Bakhtiar (Bet. “7lbs. ), wee 
Won by 1} lengths, 1 length, Zlength. Time 
—1 min. 53 secs. 
The Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mrs. Goldsmith’s Eager Mike bide ) L 
Clarke 


Mr. Annamalai Chettiar’ b Brutus (7st. 6lbs. d 
Leeson 


Mrs, Clarke’s Daric (Bat. 13lbs. ), Forsyth. 


ra ent eee Raft Duck aici Olbs. 7 
me by head, 14 length, ¢ length. as 
1 min, 42 2- 
iss a C aaiaie 12 miles— 


Mashal’s Sultan Jehan (7st. 11b. ) 
TAvaat 


Messrs. Ardeshir aad Khuda Buk’s Isfan 


(7at.), B. Me Quade a 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Prased 
1a esi sin Gi 
8 Arkan 7at.), H ; 
Hag ( 


Won b 14 neck. Time— 
ss age, 


2 


- 6 


(at. lbs.) 
3 


Mr. M. M. Talib’s sa la 9lbs. dy THOM: C4 


s0n 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 “Bhavani in 


Prasad (7st. 8lbs.), Gethin 


Mr. Khalil Ebrahim Yeldrum (ast. 13Ibs. ) ng 


Forsyth 
Mr. Gajjar’s Delhi, (7st. 121s. )s Evans 
Won by # length, 4 length, head. Time— 
1 min. 52 2/5 secs. 
Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 
Mr. Essaye’s Little arom (8st. 12Ibs. a 
Davidson .. 


. 4 


Messrs. Newman Saunders eid Gregory’ B "9 


Dona Savage (8st. 11b.), Southy.. 


Mr. Essaye’s ‘Happy Baty om ub , Mg 


Caldwell 


Mr. Yomu’s ree ee (sat.), Foreyth. : 
Won by head, 1} lengths, 1} sees 
Time—1 min, 15 3/5 secs. 


- Sivaganja Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 


Ali Asher’s Radha Devi (7st. 9lbs.), Caldwell 1 


K. 8S. BR. Swamy’s Chanson (7st.), Book 


.2 


Mr. McElligot’s Spring Song (Ost. ae a 


Forsyth 


Capt. Wilkin’s Sivaji (Bat. abs. ), F. "Black... 4 


Won by 1} lengths, } length, 2 lengths 
Time -1 fain, 16 ¥/ aoc a 
Parlakimedi Cup. Distance 1} miles— 
Mr. Bupchand’s Akram (7st. 7ibs.), Book. - 
Mr, A. G. Ranjila’s seiheond (1st. 111bs. , 


Mr, Nawab Bangan "Palle’s Mashal (st. 


ro Brook’s sehaae (Jat, 121be.), Mocsrthy , 


Won by a length, Time—2 mine, 26 8/4 2°. 


Racing 


R.C.T.C. Cup. Distance 14 miles— 
Mrs. Clarke’s Ramah (8st. 10lbs.), Gunn .. 1 
Mr. Gem’s Essex Brook (7st. 11lbs.), Davison 2 
Messrs. Govindaraj and Capt. D’Arcy’s 
Helen’s Glory (9st. llb.), H. Black eecp 
Mr, Marrot’s Lira (8st. 11lbs.), Dillon .. 4 
Won by 24 lengths. Time—2 mins. 10 secs, 
The Ramnad Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. M. M. Talib’s Zozan, (8st. 
Thompson .. : 
Mr. Rozario’s Billy Boy, (Bet. sibs. ), A 
Clarke ; 
The Maharaja of Kolhapur’ Shali, (st ) 
Rankin ‘ 
The Maharajah of Kolhapur’ 8 Sayabo, (Tet 
10lbs.), F. Black... . 4 
Won by head, 1 length, } length. Time— 
1 min. 23 secs. 
The Cochin Cup. Distance 14 miles— 
The Nawab of Banganapalle’s Mashal, ae 
2 lbs.), B. McQuade re 1 
Mr. Abdulla Hage Arkan, Bt. 1 Ib. ) 
Spackman 
Ali Bin Talib’s Falcon, (9st..), “Thompson eee 
Mrs. Mashal’s Sultan Jehan, Sa 2lbs. ) 
Forsyth ; 
Won by 4} length, 3 length, ‘neck. " ‘Time— 
2 mins. 56 1/5 secs. 
The Yendayar Cup. Distance 1} miles— 
Mrs. Clarke’s Recall, (8st. 10lbs.) Forsyth... 1 


3)bs. ) 


Rajah Swaganga’s Hazelgal, Sa ) 
Aldridge .. . 2 
Mr. Marrott’s L'ra, (7st. Lllbs. ), A. ‘Clarke. 3 


Mr. Newman Saunder’s Vulcan, os 10lbs. h 
Luby ‘ 
Won by 24 lengths, 4 length, 3h lengths. 
Time—2 mins. 40 1/5 secs, 
The Farewell Plate. Distance 5 furlongs— 


ie 


Lyon’s Glowing Embers, oe 13 lbs. ) 
Evans gl 

Lyon’s Crinoline, (7st. ), White ‘ vend 

Mrs. Goldsmith’s Frank Dale, (9st. 3lbs.), 
L. Clarke .. . 3 


T. R. Rau’s Herring, (Gat. glbs. Boughton. 4 


Won by 1} lengths. Time—1 min. 3 3/5 
secs, 


Meerut. 


Cup. Distance 14 miles— 
5lbs. Mg 


Governor-General’s 


H. E. Viceroy’s Honeydew (8st. 
Roxburgh .. 


Mr. Hay’s Cheery Boy (7st. 18lbs. \, Tymon. ; 


Sir Henry Craik and Capt. Saulez’s ies 
bearer (7st. 8lbs.), Leeson ; 


Mr, Shield’s Rathowen (8st. 3lbs.), Balfour... 
Won by $ length. Time—2 mins, 81/5 secs. 


Lincoln Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
H. E. the Viceroy’s A La Violette, | 
(9st. 12Ibs.), Ringstead 
It.-Col. Conder and Capt. Cox’s Sweet 
Fragment, (8st. 8lbs.), Roxburg 
Lt.-Col. Conder’s Loyalty, (8st. 12lbs.), 
O’ Neale ae ae ee ee q 


Dead 
heat 
1 
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Mr. Manmohan’s Brussels Sprout, id car. 
7st. 5lbs.), Purtoosingh .. 


Won by dead heat; 2 length, 1 ‘length. 
Time—1 min. 27 secs. 


Governor-General’s Cup. Distance 1} miles— 
H. E. Viceroy’s moneyeey (8st. 5ibs. oe 
Roxburgh .. 
Mr. Hay’s Cherry Boy, (7st. 13lbs. \, T ymon. : 
Sir Henry Craik & Capt. Saulez’s Torch- 
bearer, (7st. 8lbs.), Leeson as 
Mr. Shield’s Rathowen, (8st. 2ibs.), Balfour. 4 


Won by length, Time—2 mins. 8 1/5 secs. 


Mysore. 
Desaraj Urs Memorial Plate. 
longs— 
Raja of Bobbilli’s Lance Thrust (7st.), H 
Black ee 
Raja of Ramnad’s Pamela Mary (8st sibs. ), 
Rylands : = 
Mrs. M. Clarke’ sAttan Comrade (7st. 12lbs. , 
Selby 4 
Hajee Sir Ismail Sait” S Vandalusia (78t. 
lilbs.), McCarthy . sa es 
Won by short head, 1 length, 4 length. 
Time—1 min. 16 ‘1/5 secs. 


Distance 6 fur- 


4 Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs— 


Browning and Harley’s Winks (8st. 1b. hy 
Whiteside 

Raja of Bobbulli’s Colin ‘Campbell (7st. 
12lbs.), Meekings .. 

Yoonus’s Ardoore Lass (7st. ), McCarthy . .3 

Mr. Lyon’s Crinoline (7st.), Bona .. 4 

Won by 1} lengths, 1 length and 4 length, 
Time—1 min. 16 2/5 secs. 

The Bobbilli Cup. Distance 14 miles— 

Mr. Rambhoy Kashibhoy’s Mushoor (8st. 
3lbs.), Thompson 245 
Mr. Rangilla’s Rishdi (7st. ibs.), Selby a 
Messrs. Kasper Khan and Nahmuddin’s 
Hawmizah (9st. 5lbs.), Howell sh 3 
Mr. Imamuddin’s Shekib (7st. 7lbs.), Me- 
Carthy a 4 
Won by 1 length, 4 length, neck. 
Time—2 mins. 30 secs. 

The R. C.T.C. Cup. Distance 1} miles— 

The Raja of Bobbilli’s Waterchute (9st.), 
Meekings : 1 

Akkasaheb Maharaja’ 8 ‘Gadyach (7st. lbs. \, 
Wrighitt .. . 2 

Mr. V. L. Govindaraj’ s Val Haki (8st. abs, \, 
Whiteside 

Mr. Laird’s Second Shot (Bt. élbs. ); Ry- 
lands se 4 

Won by 1} lengths, ‘ length and ; length. 
Time—2 mins. 18 3/5 secs. 
4 Yuvaraja of Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. Essaye’s Brutus (9st. 13lbs.), Meekings 1 
Mr. Essaji’s Sky Rocket (7st.), McCarthy .. 2 
Mrs. M. Clarke’s ass ve 5ibs », 
Selby a ‘ 

Mr. Nawab of Bangapalle’ B Moon ao 
(7at.), B. McQuade 

Won by 1 length, 1 length and 1} lengtha. 
Time—not taken. 


i 


iw) 
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Maharaja of Be Cup. Distance 1} mile— Poona. 
side .. _1l #.4. the Dowager Maharani of Kaluga 8 
Mrs. E. Paulie’s Warden (st. 1b. ), T. Hill 2 Hattamtai (7st. a (cd. 7st. 8lbs.), 
Chunder’s Jack Falloch (8st. 91bs.), Cooper 3 Evans, ; 1 
Mrs, M. Clarke’s Royal Bazar a 11lbs. Is Mr, A. C. Ardeshir’ ) Hamiyah (9st. 3Ibs. ), 
Selby Reynolds 9 
Won by head, “34 lengths, neck. Mr. N. Ardeshir’s Hakim Pasha (7st. 7lbs ), 
Time—2 mins. 16 secs. McCarthy .. 3 


Mr. Fahad Rummah’s Tha boar (6st, élbs.), 
(cd. 6st. 9lbs.), Fletcher ., 
Ootacamund, Won by 1 length, 4 lengths, short Te 
Time—2 mins. 33 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance ] mile 3 furlongs. The Trial Plate. Distance 1 mile— 
Govindaraj’s Val Haki (7st. 9lbs.) Mendoza. 1 Terms for horses, W. A. & C'. reduced 10 Ibs 
Newman Saunders’ Vulcan (7st. ve Lee- H. H. the Aga Khan’s Costaki Pasha (9st 

son... 2 Olb.), Burn 


sol 
xcellenc Sir George Stanle S Roun- ' 
dela (at. ib.) B. McQuade vs desu ae Pwaee Khan's . Buland (Ost bs.) 9 
Gregson’s Stolen Hours (8st. 6lbs.) Cooper. 4 Capt. E. A. Elgee and Mr. G. y. William. 
Won by 1 length, 5 lengths, 8 lengths. son’s Tel Asur (9st. 7lbs.), Reynolds ._. 3 
Time—2 mins. 26 1/5 secs. Mr. N. pomshomeds Crusty (9st ib.) 
able... 
Guindy Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. Won by 1 length, head, 8 lengths. Time. ; 
Saunders and Bewes’s Jurwa (7st. 8lbs.) 1 min. 43 3/5 secs. 
Cooper vin ae . 1 The Criterion. Distance 7 furlongs— 
Akkasahib Maharaj’ s Shahzaman pee lbs.) Mr. Oscott and Mrs. C. Malone's Slenalmont 
Evans ma “9 (8st. 2lbs.), Leeson | 


Mrs. Kazi Atshan (8st. sibs.) B. McQuade 3 Mr. Eve’s Gay Day (8st. slbs.), C, Hoyt . 2 


Hazamy’s Ballard (8st. 11lbs.) Howell .. 4 ee Avasia’s Garcon (8st. 2lbs.), 6. 
Won by j length, 3 lengths, 1 length. ‘ " f 
Time—1 min. 41 1/5 secs. Mr, Kelso's Phare (Sst. abs.) Harding .4 
Won by 2 lengths, 1} lengths, 1 length. 
Banganapalle Cup. Distance 7 furlongs. Time—1 min. 33 secs. 

Mr. Govindaraj’s Val Haki (7st. 6lbs.) | The Willingdon Cup. Distance 14 miles— 
Mendoza... .1 #4. E. the Viceroy Br one, (9 st. 3lbs.) 
Messrs. Wild and Clarke’ s Reason ( 7at. 10lbs.) Edwards. id 
F. Black... H. H. the Maharaja of Idar' 8 ‘Tout- A- Coup. 
Mr. Newman Saunders’ Vulean (ist. bs. (9st. 10lbs.), Selby ea 
Leeson Le _ 3  #xMr. Hoosein kadum’s Waivera, (7 se. 

Won by 1 length sid 4 length. Time. 11lbs.), Harding .. 
1 min. 31 secs. Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Red Rose, (Ts. 
2 lbs.), Whiteside ,, 
Sivaganga Cup. Distance 1} miles— Won by 4 lengths, 2 lengths, 2 ‘lengths, 
Akkasaheb Maharaj’ g Gadyach (8st) Time—2 mins. 11 secs, 

Evans . 1 The Lonsdale Plate. Distance 1 mile— 
Govindaraj’s Val Haki (9st, lbs.) Men- Mr, Eve’s The Nile (7st. 6lbs.), $. Black . 1 
doza .. _9 Mr. H. M. Mehta’s epeonD Wish, sa 

H. &£. Sir George Stanley’ 8 Roundelay 6lbs.), Davison 
(8st.) Wreghitt _ 3 Mr. Kelso’s Amsel, (7st. 8 Ibs, ), Harding sed 
Newman Saunders’s Vulcan (8st. 12Ibs.) Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Brey Peau, Cd Olb.}, 
Leeson 4 eee a 4 
Won by 1} len ths, tek hand 51 on by 2 lengths, ‘short head, neck. 
Time-—2 eS 14 215 at engths. Time—1 min. 41 secs. 
The Governor’s Cup. Distance RB. C. and 
Hajee Sir Ismail Sait Cup. Distance 7 furlongs—  Distance— 
E. Hazamy’s Isfoog (8st. 4Ibs.) Howell .. 1 2 ‘ite Witte = oe omer oe 
Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Hishen a 
(7st. 111bs.) Evans : ae we jelby Lookmanji’s Darianoor (Ost. abs), 
Saunders and Bewes’s Jurwa (9st. lbs.) Mr. A. Lo , 
okmanj i's Dilsher Ost, 1albs 
PE 2s. .8 "Walker. 3 


Ebrahim | Moosafari's 8 Chabookchi (rat.) H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Mnshoor | 
5 (8st. 3lbs.), Obaid . 
‘Won by 1 length, 7" lengths and head. Won by 4 lengths, 
short head, i ‘engtb. 
Time—1 min. 42 secs. Time -3 ae 61 /5 secs, 


The Western India Stakes. 


Racing. 


Distance 1} 

miles— 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s Manipulator (7st. 101bs., 
carried 7st. 111bs.), Selby . ; 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Buland (9st. 10lbs. i 
Walker a 

Mr. Pine’s In the Gloaining (7st, 5lbs. i, 
H. McQuade ; 

Mr. R. K. Bowie’s Nightjar (8st. 6lbs. de, 
Edwards... 

Won by short head: 14 ‘Tehethe 
Time——2 mins, 8 1 /5 secs, 

The Ganeshkhind Plate. 

longs— 

H. H. Aga Khan’s Costaki Pasha (10st. My 
Walker 

Mr, Kelso’s Flourish (7st. 121bs. \, Harding : 

Mr. M. C. Patel’ seta la. ta White- 
side .. : 3 

Mr. Diamond kum Bak (8st. olbs.), 
Burn 

Won by 1 length. short head: Stork Acad: 
Time—1 min. 13 3/5 sees. 

The Poona Plate. Distance 6 furlongs— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s — Billv 
Button (6st. 10)bs., carried 6st. 12 Ibs. )s 
Stokes 

Mr. Eve’s The Nile (gst. albs, ), Brace 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jdar’s Seaton Ros: 
(8st. 7lbs.), Kirby .. : so 

Mr. A. Lookmanjji’s Turlogh (ist. albs., 
carried 7st. 8lbs.), Dillon .. ; . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, short lead, 24 iene: 
Time—1 min. 14 secs. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distance 14 miles— 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Buland ed lbs. ) 
Walker 

Mr. J. J. Murphy Bray Beau (9st. ), Peck . 

Mr. V. Rosenthal’s ba eee ee: “Ibs.), 
Bowley a 

Mr. R. K. Bowie’s Nightjar (9st, 
Edwards... 

Won by 13 length, o lengths, ry nade 
Time—2 mins. 36 secs. 


The St. Leger Plate. Distance R. C. and 
Distance— 


Mr. OQscott’s 
Peck : 
Mr, Gem’s Chabootra (ist. 9 Ibs. ), Evans is 


Mr. C. J. H. Bolton’s Maltese Cross i 
11lbs.), Walker 


Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Pealtery (7st. ), 
Davison a 


Won by 14 lengths, 
Time—2 mins. 48 secs. 


Quetta. 


The Army Cup. Distance: About 2} miles.— 
eae Gotto’s LookAhead (11st. 7Ibs. ) Capt. 


feck 


Distance 6 fur- 


‘Ibe.), 


Private Seal (7st. ne 


short head, feels 


Mr. Kaye’ 8 Mali (10st. 7Ibs. ), Owner ae’ 


Capt. Beck’s Knight’s Bridge eee 
Capt. Ballentine .. jah are 


bid Ate 1 length, head. Time—5 mins, 


Secunderabad. 


Nizam’s Cup. Distance race course— 


naja of Sivaganga and Captain T. L. 
Lane’s Hazel Gal (7st. 9lbs.), Evans : 


Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s aed 


(8st. 9Ibs.), Thompson 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Frater (9st. 4lbs.). Howell. 

Nawab Moinuddoula’s Play Day ue 9lbs.), 
Meekings 

Won by 13 lengths, ‘4 length. Time— 
2 mins. 1/5 secs. 

Sahebzada’s Cup. Distance 14 miles— 

The Nawab of Bangamapalli’s Mashal 
(8st. 4lbs.), Meekings 

Raja Dhanrajgiri’s Burham Beg (7st. ), 
McCarthy : 

Mr. J. H. Wadia’s Kushal (ost. 4lbs.), 
Obaid : oa 

Mr. S. Andeah i's’ Mint Master 

Won. by ? lengths, 1 length, neck. Time— 
2 min. 31 4/3 secs. 

Raja Khajapershad Cup. Distance 7 fut- 

longs— 

Mr. K. Ebrahim’s Ahnaf (8st. ese 
Meckings 

Mr. G, Sassoon’s Gazi (7st. L1lbs.). Selbi. 


Mrs. Goolam Ali’s Khalil Khan et 4lbs. ), 


Obaid 
Mr. 8. A. Karim’s Wales ( Bst. ), Whiteside 
Won by 13 lengths, 1 length, 1 ‘ength, 

Time—1 min., 44 4/5 secs. 

Fakhr-il-Mulk Cup. Distance 1 mile— 
Nawab Mir Mahdi Altkhan’s \ pee 

(8st. 7lbs.), Leeson . Bg ee 
Earl of Shannon’s Simmer (8st. 9lbs.), 

Clarke 
Raja of Sivaganza and “Captain T. LL. Lane’s 

Hazel Gal (9st. 7lbs.), Hill 
Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Magic Runner 

(8st. 10lbs.), Thompson 
Won by 1 length, 1 length and 2 lengths: 

Time—1 min. 50 secs. 

Salar Jung Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. J. A. Wadia’s Kashaf ve 


4lbs. h 
Obaid 
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Mr. Hooscin Tamair’s S Labjar (7st. ‘Libs, - 
aime 


Evans 


Mr. M. Mohomed Gomer S ‘Manhie Pasha 


(8st. 2lbs.), Clarke.. 


Mr. A. G. Rangilla’s Jewel (7st. albs.), 
Whiteside .. 


Won by 13 lengths, i lengths and 9 eae: 


Time—1 min. 59 3/5 secs. 
Residents Cup. Distanve 7 furlongs— 

Mr. M. Ali Asker’s Radha Devi ost 2]bs.), 
Meekings : 

Mr. A. G. Rangilla’s Magnetic (9st. abs. \, 
Selby 

Nawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Woh Lea 
(8st. 10lbs.), Thompson 


Messrs. M. G. Gramany and M.S. Dora Raj’ 5 
4 


Sukhapala (9st. 5lbs.), Rylands . 


Won by ¢ length, 4 length and 1 ‘length. 
Time—1 min. 36 3/5 secs. 


it 
ye a 
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Tollygunge. Governor’s Cup (Div I) Distance about 9 
Governor’s Cup (Div II) Distance about 9 caine ae 
furlongs— : NW Kennedy’s Sirsa (9st 11 1bs ), Forbes | 
E j a) Bee The Scorpion (10st , H Ball's Titbit (10st. 13lbs),M Galstaun 2 
C G Demetriadis’s Nimrod (9st 13lbs ) 5 K Bhatters’s Lady Olive (10st ), Pierson 3 
Forbes 2 Dunbar and Mc@ee’s Sparkling Hock 
Mr IP F Campbells Chima Bird (10st) sibs a 
, Galstaun 
A Manasseh’s Haetiki (9st 7lbs) Pierson 4 Wonby 2} lengths, 5 lengths Time— 
Won by 1 length 1} lengthand 4 lengths 2 mins. 14 4/5 secs 
Time—2 mins 17 secs 
CRICKET. 
CEYLON TEAM’S INDIAN TOUR Delhi Roshanara Club Tournament — 
Bombay — Western India States 309 and 17 forl 
Ceylon 914 and 85 for $ Mamdot Club 145 and 180 
Bombay 344 for 7 (declared) Sind Pentangular — 
Ceylon 231 and 122 for 8 Moslem 228 and 266 for 9 
Patiala 107 Hindus 280 and 228 for 7 
ie 187 and 154 for 4 es 
rachi or ee 8 
Ceylon 326 for 8 (declared) All India vs “ The Rest”"— 
AllIndia 287 and 42 runs 
Sind 291 and 193. “The Rest’ 290 and 73 runs 
Ceylon 332 and 92 for 5 
Nagpur Triangular Tournament (Sarangar 
Lahore — Cup)— 


Northern India XI 334 for 9 (declared) 


Mahomedans 164 and 164 
Parsis 263 and 63 for 3 


Patiala — 


Crescent Club 57 and 107 


All India England XI 430 
Poona— 
Poona Club 230 for 6 


Bombay Gymkhana 128 and 133 for 7 
Secunderabad Moinud Dowlah All-India Gold 
Cup Tournament— 


Karachi 151 and 289 
Bombay Freelooters 606 


TENNIS. 


Ceylon 167 and 137 for 2 

Cevlon 287 and 201 

Combined XI 218 and 207 for 7 
Madras— 

Ceylon 160 and 133 

Madras C C 108 and 188 for 5 
Rajkot— 

Western India States 176 

Ceylon 136 for 7 
Ceylon — 

All-Ceylon 125 for 3 

MCC 186 for 7 

Allahabad. 


All-India Tournament — 


Men’s Singles —-Capoor beat Ahad Hussain, 


6-0, 6 2, 6-2 


Women’s Doubles —Miss Sandison and Miss 


Gibson beat Miss Peppe and Mrs McAlister, 
6-1, 6-0 


Mixed Doubles —Capoor and Miss Sandson 
ae Brooke-Edwards and Miss Gibson, 6-3, 


Women’s Singles‘—Miss Jenny Sandison 
beat Mias Leila Row, 7-5, 6-3 


Bombay. 


Western India Championships— 
Men’s Doubles—Final —Kawachi a 
Fujikurajiro beat Satoh and Miki, 6-8 6 

6-3 

Mixed Doubles—Final —E V Bobb ou 
Miss Stebbing beat L Gregory and ™ 
Woodbridge, 1-6, 6-3, 6-4 j 

Women’s Doubles—Final Miss Bonjour 4? 

iss Stebbing beat Miss Woodbridge an¢ 

Mrs Mackenzie (holders), 6-2, 6-3 

Men’s Singles —Final H. Satoh 
V_ Bobb, 38-6, 6-3, 6-8 

Women’s Singles—Final: Miss Bonjour 
Miss Woodbridge, 6-4, 6-4. 


peat L 
beat 


Tennis, Hockey. 


Calcutta. 


Cossipore Hard Courts Championships— 


Men’s Open Doubles S Suriand C L 
Mehta beat 8S J Matthews and H Brook 
6-4, 6-8, 6-1 


Mixed Open Doubles G Perkins and Miss 
Harvey Johnstone beat P F Plomer and 
Mrs Parkes, 7 5, 6 2 


Japan vs India— 
Japan beat India by 4 matches to two 


M Kawachi (Japan) beat Ahad Husain (India) 
1,63 


3 


J Fujikura (Japan) beat D N Capoor (India) 
6 3,63 


M H Satoh and M Kawacm (Japan) beat 
L Brooke Edwards and W  Michelmore 
(India) 63 64 


E V_ Bobb beat R Wiki,63 57 63 H 
Satoh beat N Krishnaswami,6-1 79 64 L 
Brooke Edwards and R K De beat M 
Kawachi and J Fujikura,62 3-6 61 


Kawachi and Satoh beat Brooke Cdwards 
and Michelmore 6 3, 6 4 


S Fujikura beat Kapoor, 6 3, 6 4 | 


9&3 
Bengal Championships— 


Men’s Singles —W S Michelmore beat 8S 
J Matthews 6 4, 1-6, 7-6, 6-2 

Womens Singles —Mrs Graham beat Mrs 
Hanson, 7 5, 61 

Mens Doubles —A Hull and D Hill beat 
So MacInnes and A J Garland, 7 6, 2 6, 

Womens Doubles —Mrs Stork and Mrs 


Wiliams beat Mrs Graham and Mrs Smith, 
61,46,86 


Mixed Doubles —R MacInnes and Mrs 
Stork beat L Brooke Edwards and Mrs 
smith,75 36,62 


Calcutta Lawn Tennis Championships— 


Mens Singles G De Stefani beat D N 
Kapoor 75 6 4, 6 2 


Womens Smgles Signorina Valeno beat 
Miss Sandison 36 63 86 


Mens Doubles L Brooke Edwards and 
W S Miuchelmore beat G De Stefani and 
Count Del Bono, 5 7, 6 4, 7 5,63 


Womens Doubles Muss Sandison and Mrs 
Simon beat Mile Valerio and Miss Row, 
5763 62 


Mixed Doubles D Hill and Miss J San- 


dison beat L Brooke Edwards and Miss 
Gibson 6 4, 63 


HOCKEY. 
Indian Olympic XI 11 goals 
Bangalore. Cevlonese \I Nal, 
Madras Bangalore Annual Match- Indian Olympic XI 11 goals 
Bangalore 3 goals Ceylon Europeans Nu 
Madras 2 goals Indian Olympic XI 8 ee 
Indian Olympic Matches— aga uke moe 
Indian Olympic XI $3 goals 
Bangalore XJ 1 goal Calcutta 
Bombay Olympic Trial Matches— 
Bengal 1 goal 
Indian Olympic Team Matches— Sind Nd 
Indian Olympic XI 9 goals Bombay 3 goals 
Rest of Bombay 1 goal Rajputana 2 goals 
Indian Olympic XI Nal U P 4 goals 
Bombay Customs Nu Bihar and Orissa Nal 
Indian Olvmpic XI 7 Bengal 4 goals 
Bombay Combined 1 goal Delhi Nil 
Indian Olympic XI 6 goals Bengal 2 goals 
Bombay Presidency 1 goal Bombay 1 goal 
Aga Khan Cup — U P 2 goals, 
Bombay Customs 5 goalg Punjab 2 goale 
Calcutta Customs 2 goals Inter Provincial Tournament 
Bombay League— Exhibition Matches— 
Customs 26 points | Manavadar State 3 goals 
B B andC I Railway 21 points $$ Bundelkhand 1 goal 
Punjab 7 goals 
Colombo. All India Railways 1 goal 
ee ee et Match— Inter- Provincial Tourney— 
nqalan ympic I 21 goals Punjab 9 goals 
Colombo XI 1 goal United Provinces Ni. 
Indian Olympic XI 10 goals Final Punjab 2 goals. 
Ceylon Nu Bengal Na. 
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Exhibition Match— Indian Olympic Team Matchese— 

Olympic Team < st 5 goals.| Indian Olympic XI .» 4 goals. 
All-India Railways #3 1 goal. Madras XI : aig »» 2 goals, 
Manavadar State : 3 goals.| Indian Olymple XI . 10 goals, 
Bundelkhand Ss .. Ll goal. Madras ; 2 goals, 
Bengal me es ae .» 1 goal. 

Sind A os Nil. Murree. 

Lakshmibilas Cup. = Murree Brewery Cup— 

Kharagpur Workshops .. .. 1 goal. Welch Regiment 2 goals. 
Mahomedan Sporting si Nil. East Surreys . 1 goal, 

Beenie ere ; : Nagpur. 

alcutta Customs .. re wk goals. : : ; 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Wal, ener Military Service Memorial Tourna 

Delhi. Champions ‘A’ Team 1 goal. 
Indian Olympic XI .. . 12 goals, Sherwood Forrester ‘A’ Team .. Nil, 
Delhi Selected Nil, Naini Tal. 

Jhansi. Trades Cup.— 

Indian Olympic Team Match— St. Joseph’s College ‘A’. .. 2 goals 
Indian Olympic XI.. . 10 goals.| Diocesan Boys’ School‘A’ Nil. 
Aligarh University : Nil. 

Jubbulpore Poona. 

Chowbey Cup— Bore: Kirkee Open Tournament.— 

ae; ‘ 2 Brijraj Young Men.. 2 goals, 
King’s Regiment .. 2 goals. . 

Catonment Sports ‘ A’ 1 goal Poona Pioneer 1 goal. 
*| Aga Khan Cup.— 
Tada Olena _pahore. k A. ¥F. I. Club és - .. @~ goals, 
SE ee ae epecere Times of India .. .. 8 goals, 
Indian Olympic XI 2 goals. al di. 
Combined Punjab XI 2 goals. Rawalpin 
Indian Olympic XI .. 8 goals.| Hot Weather Tournament— 
University Players XI 1 goal. Indian Hospital Corps 3 goals. 
Madras. Heavy Repair Shop 1 goal. 
Indian Olympic Team Matches— All India Sultan Tournament— 
Indian Olympic XI ee .. 7 goals,| Jhansi Heroes 4 goals. 
Madras Presidency XI... .. 4 goals.} Manavadar State 1 goal. 
FOOTBALL. 
Allahabad. Calcutta. 
Kastern Command Championship— Annual International Match— 
Ist Battaion Cheshire ee 3 goals. Indians = a ed .. 5 goals, 
Cameronians . . 1 goal. Kuropeans Nil, 
Junior International— 
Beacbay: Indians 4 goals 

Rovers Cup— Europeans 3 goals. 
Royal Irish Fusiliers 3 Trades Cup— | 
Duke of Wellingtons 1 goal, Howrah Union oe - 1 goa 

Calcutta Police... on ie Nil. 

Gossage Cup.—_ I. F. A. Shield— 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 3 goals. Essex Regiment... 2 goals 
Bombay Gymkhana .. 1 goal, Pacer tuner Highlanders 1 goal. 

Hardwood L - (Fi vision’: ardinge Shield— 

. cae cienga Soest AS on) ‘B’ Coy. Durham ne ain’ 3 goals. 
King’s Own Scottish Borderers. Nil 
Runneracun> chttacliod Gert Ranger’s Reserves . ne Nil. 

SUE e oreere ection. Calcutta League— 

Harwood League : (Second Division)— Durham Light Infantry 
G. I. P. Railway. East Bengal 
Runners-up: Y. M.C. A. Cooch Behar Cup— | 

: al, 

International Tournament— Bhowantiare. - 2 7 : Wil. 
Treland . . Younger Cup— 

England Nil. Calcutta Rangers ,. 2 goals. 

Treland 4 goals Durham Li cup Infantry 1 goal. 

Scotland 1 goal. rch a ie 
alcutta ns 2 goal 

Indian League— Aryans 1 goal. 
Bengal Club ‘ A.’ Young Men’ g F. Cc. 1 goal. 
Runners-up: King’s Circle. Bhowanipore (Calcutta) Mil. 
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Jubbulpore. Lucknow. 
Murray Cup— 

Porter Cup— Yorks and Lancs 2 goals. 
Prince of Wales Volunteers 3 goals Cheshires 1 goal 
23rd Field Brigade R A 2 goals | Khan Bahadur Abdul Ghafoor Cup— 

Yast Yorkshires 2 goals 
: Cameronians 1 goal 
Karachi. Simla. 
Durand Cup— 

Western Command Championship Final King s Shropshire Light Infantry © goals 
Royal Air Force Karachi 1 goal Devons 1 goal 
Devonshire Regiment L goal | Tournament Committee Cup — 

Royal Air Force Karachi 1 goal Yorks and Lancs 2 goals 
Devonshire Regiment Quetta Nau Durham Light Infantry 1 goal 
RUGBY. 

Bombay. International Vatch— 
Scotland 8 points 

International Match— England 7 points 
Scotland fi F ; ie Calcutta Tournament— 

Topped goal 1 uy Welch Regiment 8 points 
England Nu Calcutta 3 pomts 
Bombay Gvmkhana Tournament— 
ond Battln Welch Regiment 19  pomts Jubbulpore. 
Bombay Gymkhana Nu Harwood Little Cup— 
100th Field Battery RA 6 points 
60th Field Battery RA 3 pots 
Calcutta 
Madras. 
Bethell Cup— All India Tournament— 
Calcutta Scottish 20 Points Ceylon Rugby Union 15 points 
Calcutta Light Horse Nil Calcutta F C 11 points 
GOLF. 
Ambala. R M ne (BNR) beat L Hyde (GIP) 
4 and 1 

Sikh Pioneer s Cup— P A Edwards (GIP) beat R D T 

Lt Col G N Bignell (10/15th) Punjab Alexander (BNR) 5 and 4 
Regt 141 Major Yalland (Leicesters ) 15) J A Parker (B \ RB ) halved his match with 


Bombay. 


Lngland vs Scotland— 
Lngland beat Scotland by 22 points to 18} 


Calcutta. 
All India Women s Championship— 
Miss Macdonald beat Miss Carrick 2 up and 1 
Shillong Open Championship— 
LS Foster beat J A Inglis 3 and 1 
All India Railway Tournament— 


G E Berkley (GIP) 


Foursomes— 


Malik ind Graham (BNR) halved their 
match with Raper and Griffiths (GIP) 


O Reilly and Innes (B \ BR ) beat Alcock and 
Hyde 4 and 2 


Alexander and Parker (BN R ) beat Edwards 
and Berkley (GIP) 2 up 
All India Amateur Cham pionsh1p— 


T S Prosse1 (Royal Calcutta Club) beat A 
Glennie 


Barrackpore by 4 and 3 


Bengal Nagpur Railway beat G I P Railway Merchants Cup— 


Singles— 


IS Mahk (BNR) beat J H F Raper 
(GIP)2and1i 


E B_ Graham (BNR) defeated W T 
Griffiths (GIP) 5 and 4 


K W RB OReilly (BNR) beat W G Alcock 
Zand 1 


Burma Shell 


Colombo 


Women s Champlonship— 


Mrs k Travers beat Mrs D Doig by 5 up 
and 4 
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Deolali. 


The Deolali Club Challenge Cup— 


Lieut.-Col. G. K. W. Hill 78—8 nett 70. 
Runner up: Capt. A, P. Faris 78—4 
nett 74. 


The Crawford Cup— 


Capt. A. P. Faris 77—3 nett 74. Runner 
up: Lieut, P. M. Egerton 97—18 nett 79. 
The South Staffordshire Challenge Cup— 


Lieut.-Col. G@. V. W. Hill (6) with the remark- 
able score of 5 up on bogey. 


Runner up: Captain Massey Westropp (18)! 


1 up. 
Foursomes— 

R. Davies (15) and Brett (11) with a score 
of 78. Therunners up were: Capt. Massey 
Westropp (18) and Captain Faris (2) 79. 

The Royal Artillery Challenge Cup— 


Capt. A. P. Faris (2) score 74. The runner 
up: Capt. Massey Westropp (18) score 79. 


Mixed Foursomes— 


Mrs. Chavasse and Col. Hill (recd. 11) 6 up. 
Mrs. Russell and Capt. Faris (recd. 8) 1 down. 


Gulmarg. 


School Foursomes— 


Winchester (Col. Evans and Capt. Hornby) 
beat. Berkhamstead. 


H. R. Messum and Major Messum on the 
17th green, 


Nasik. 
Presidency Golf Club beat the Royal Western 
India Golf Club by 6 matches to 2. 
Fourgsomere— 
Bombay Presidency Club beat Nasik by 3 
matches to 1. 
Bombay Gymkhana Cup— 
Spackman (Bombay) 85—12=73. 
White (Bombay) 83—7=76. 
Meadows (Bombay) 91—14=77. 
Walsh (Nasik) 85—7=78. 
Berkley (Bombay) 87—9=78. 
Lowndes (Bombay) 85—6= 
Hardie (Bombay) 89—~10=79. 
Women's Foursomes (Electric Competition.)}— 
Mrs. Clayton and Mrs. White 63—11— 
#—51} nett. 
Mrs. Inglis and Mrs. Abercrombie 62—6~— 
4—-552 nett. 
Women’s Scratch Medal— 
Mrs. Abercrombie, 97. 
Mrs. Howell, 98. 
Handicap Prize— 
Mrs. Davis, 77. 
Miss Montgomery, 79. 


Golf. 


Peace Challenge Cup— 


Captain A. P. Faris (Deolali)}—1, 4 up. 
Abercrombie (Bombay) scr. 2 up. 

Inglis (Poona}—6, 1 up. 

Phillips (Bombay)—14 all square. 
Radbone (Bombay)—10 all square. 
Clement (Bombay)—? all square. 


Mixed Foursomes— 


Mrs. and Mr. White 95—20=75. 
Mrs. and Mr. Bennett 95—194=75¢. 


ge maces and Mr. Radbone 98—20}= 

7. 

7 a and Co]. G. W. Hill 93—143= 
84. 

Mrs. Hovell and Mr. Illingworth 98—134 = 78}- 


Women’s Medal Play— 
Mrs. Chisholm 105—31=74. 
Mrs. White 111—33=78. 
Mrs. Abercrombie 95—11=84. 
Mrs. Inglis 103—16=87. 
Mrs. Montgomery 107—18=89. 


The President’s Cup— 
Abercrombie (Bombay), 79. 
Prall (Poona), 81. 
Inglis (Poona), 82. 
Bullock (Bombay), 82. 
David (Bombay), 85. 
Handicap Prize— 
Inglis (Poona), 82—6= 76. 
Illingworth (Bombay), 89—12=77. 
Phillips (Bombay), 91—14=77. 
McCormack (Bombay), 84—6 = 78. 
Meadows (Bombay) 92—14=78. 
Challenge Shield— 


Capt. A. P. Faris (Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
Deolali) beat J. R. Abercrombie 5 and 4. 


Captain’s Cup— 
Clayton (Poona) beat Clement ( Bombay) 1 up. 
Best Scratch Score— 


Major S. R. Prall and J. RB. Abercrombie tied 
with 79 each. 


Ladies’ Bangle— 


Mrs. Abercrombie, Bombay (—11) beat Mr». 
Chevasse, Deolali (—21) 4 and 3. 


Ootacamund, 


South India Amateur Championship— 


C. P. Johnstone beat Col. Henderson 13 uP 
and 11 to play. 


Poona. 
Governor's Cup— 
Hiley beat Shaw 1 up. 
Bombay beat Poona by 14 points to 13%. 
Singles Match— 
Poona beat Bombay by 9} points to 44. 


Polo, Water Polo, Boxing. 
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POLO. 
Ajme-. Mysore. 
Kotah Cup— Mysore Birthday Tournament— 
H. H. the peiaiels ia of aeieue B Jaipurs : Sa - 8 goals. 
Team ., 6 beets Melville Blues 24 goals. 
Jaipur Club 4 g0al8. gubsidiar 
: y Cup— 
(Handicap + #GoRl) Mysore Lancers 3}. oals. 
Calcutta. Hyderabad Tigers . Vil. 
All-India Championship— ; Poona. 
Jaipur 9 goals. Richardson Cup— 
10th Hussars, Lucknow 2 goals. Royal Deccan Horse ‘Y’ (}$ i 
handicap) goals, 
Carmichael Cup— 7 Royal Deccan Horse‘ X’ ; 
Darbhanga . . 7 goals. 
Northern. Bengal Mounted Rifles 4 goals. Quetta. 
. Quetta Tournament— 
New Delhi. Scinde Horse “i be 10 goals. 
Prince of Wales Tournament— Staff College is ste 9 goal, 
Central India Horse 8 gaals, 
Gladiators ie 6 goals, Ahmednagar. 
Ahmednagar Tournament— 
Medras. Deccan Horse. 5 goals, 
Sir George Stanley Cup— Royal Irish Fusiliers 2 goals, 
Sappers and Miners 7 goals. Simla. 
Government House 3 goals. Viceroy’s Staff Challenge Cup.— 
The Ghosts .. 6 
Meerut. Ist Rajindra Lancers (+ 1) 2 goals. 
Inter-Regimental Tournament— Low Handicap Tournament— 
15th Lancers = .. 3 goals. 1st Rajindar Lancers 5 goals, 
15/19 Hussars i - .. 2 goals. The Ghosts . te 1 goal. 
WATER POLO 
‘ Bombay. (Second Division)— 
1. Cathedral High School . 18 pts. 
European League. (First Division)— 2. East Lancashires 16 pts. 
Vast Shield.— 
Bombay Gymkhana 16 pts. Cathedral Old Boys 2 pts. 
Bombay 8.C. Ls 10 pts. Bombay Ducks Nil, 
BOXING 


Ambala. 


Simla Hills, Tournament— 
Boys’ Competition. 
Finals, 

Bantamweight :—Boy Abery (Surreys) won on 
points against Boy Humphreys (Surreys). 
Featherweight :—Boy Wharton (Lancashires) 
won on points against Boy Fiddaman 

(Lancashires), 

Lightweight :—Boy Roberts (Surreys) won 
On points against Boy Challan (Leices- 
tershires), 

Welterweight :—Boy Mauger (Surreys) won on 
points against Boy Marshal (Leicesters), 
Flyweight :—Boy Davenport (Lancashires) 
won on points against Boy Healey 

Lancashires). 


Novices Individul Competition— 
Finals. 

Flyweight :—L/Cpl. Kirk (Leicesters) beat 
Pte. Davis (Surreys), the fight being 
stoped in the first round. 

Bantamweight :—Pte. Hancock (Surreys) won 
on points against Pte. Endacott (Leices- 
ters). 

Featherweight :—Fus. Wallwork (Lancashires) 
won on points against Fus. , Wood (Lanca- 
shires). 

Lightweight :—Pte. Burke (Surreys) won on 
aah against Gnr. Wood (17th Medium 

ttery, R. A.). 

Welterweight :—Fus. Pollard (Lancashires) 
won on points against Pte. Smith (Leices- 
ters). 

Middleweight :—Gnr. Pattason (17th Medium 
Battery, R. A.) won on point against Pte. 
Harding (Leicesters). 

Heavyweight :—Pte, Spouse (Surreys) won on 
points against Pte. Cox (Leicesters.) 


Boxing. 


Open Individual Competition 
Finals 


Bantamweight —L/Cpl Wood (Leicesters) 
won on points against Fus Jones (Lanca- 
shires) 


Featherweight —Pte Swift (Leicesters) won 
on points against Fus Heslop (Lanca- 
shires) 


Lightweight —-Cpl Lymer (Leicesters) won 
on points against Pte Glover (Leicesters) 


Welterweight —Cpl Brown (Royal Irish 
Fusihers) k o Pte Wallets (Leicestershire) 
in the first round 


Middleweight —Fus Hodgkinson (Lanca: 
shires) won on points against Gnr Fisher 
(17th Medium Battery, R 4 ) 


Light Heavyweight —Cpl Trolan (Lanca: 
shires) won on points against Pte Harman 
(Surreys) 


Heavyweight —Sgt Biggs (Roval Corps of 
Signals) won on points against Pte Curtis 
(Leicesters), 


Bombay 


Bombay Boxing Championships— 


Flyweight —Pte Lee (hOSBs)_ beat 
Ehas Joseph (Nagpada House) on points 


Bantamweight —M D Wadia (B B & C 
I Ry) beat Pte Merignac (K OS Bs), in 
the second round 


Featherweight —E Frewin (BES Old 
Boys) beat Pte R McGee (Green 
Howards), on pomts 


Lightweight —Pte Gordon (K OSB) beat 
Pte Orridge (kh OS B) on pomts 


Welterweights —Bmdr Pretty (RA) ho 
G STeenerase (YMCA) in the third 
roun 


Middleweights —Lieut Black (Green 
Howards) beat Lance Corpl Bridgett 
(Green Howards) on points 


Light Heavyweight —Lieut Davis (Tank 
Corp ) beat Pte H McGee (East Lancs) on 
points 


Heavyweight —W Thomas beat Pte Doch- 
erty on points 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Championships — 
Flyweight —Pte J Lee (KOSB) beat E 
Joseph (Nagpada House) on points 


Bantamweight —Cpl Delaney (RIF) beat 
G Cowsell (Y MC A ) on pomts 


Featherweight —Fus J Mcllree (RIF) 
beat J C Pithawalla (Zoroastrian Physical 
Culture League) on points 


Middlewaght —Lt-Col Bmdgett (Green 
Howards), wo Gur Cockburn, (R A ), the 
later having scratched on Medical grounds 


Welterweight —Pte. McLachlan (K OSB) 
beat Cpl, Keaton (RIF ) on points 


Lightweight —Pte Orndge (K OSB), beat 
D Lomas (Y MCA )on points 


Light Heavyweight —Fus Blan (RIF) 
beat J Hayecm (Nagpada House) on 
points 

Heavyweight —H Spurner (Bombay Gym ) 
beat the Docherty (K OSB) on points 

Special Three Round Contests —Pte Mulgrew 


(K OS B) beat Gnr Croxford (Poona 
Brigade) on points 


M Hansotia (Zoroastrian Physical Cultur 
League) beat Pte Docherty (RI F ) mm the 
secona round 


S Hayeem (Nagpada House) beat Pte Fox 
(K OSB) on points 


Bombay Battalion, A F (I) Championships — 


Bantamweight —Joseph beat Tonney in the 
first round ' 


Flyweight —Bamford beat Gomes on points 


Lightweight —C Simons beat Moses the 
fight being stopped 1n the third round 


Welterweight —Greengrass beat Kerr on 
points 


Teatherweight —S Simons beat Montes the 
fight being stopped in the third round 


Special Contests —J Pithawalla beat Fusilier 
Boyd on points 


Fusiher Blayne (RIF) beat Joe Hayeem 
(Bombay Battalion A FI) on points 


Pte Joseph (Bombay Battahon, AFI) 
beat Sapper Cowsell (RE, AFI) on 
points 


Open Lightweights —Corporal James (Poona 
Rifles) beat Kusiher Dunn (RIF) on 
pomts 

Open Welterweight —D Lomas (Y MCA ) 
beat Cpl Brown (RIL )on points 


Army and Air Force Championships— 


Boys Feathcrwight —Boy Wells (Royal us 
sex) ko Boy Wilson (13/18th Hussirs) 
in the first round 


Gnatweight —Boy Gable (Sussex) beat Bos 
Barrett (hing’s Regt ) on points 


Bantamweight —Boy Graydon (13/18th Hus 
sars) wo Boy Farrow (East Surreys) who 
scratched on Medical grounds 

Welterweight —Boy Harrison (York and 
Lancs) beat Boy Callan (Leicesters’ 00 
points 

Flyweight —Boy Wagstaffe (York ind 
Lancs) beat Boy Grimshaw (13/18, Hus 
gars) on points 

Bantamweight —Boy Howard (King’s Rr, ) 
beat’ Boy Graydon (13/18th Hussars) 0” 
points 

Lightweight —Tptr Gibson (15th Field 
Brigade R A ) beat Boy Marshall (Leicest +) 
on points 


Other Ranks— 


Heavyweight —L/Cpl Shotbolt (Beds 14 
Herts) ko Ljtpe Bond (Signals) 1 the 
first round 


Boxang. 9&9 


Flyweight :—-Sig. Roy (Loyals) k.o. Rif. 
Reardon (Cameronians) in the first round, 


Featherweight :—-L/Cpl. Earl (Leicesters) beat 
L/Sergt. Matthews (Signals), the referee 
stopping the fight in the third round. 


Lightweight :—Sergt. Preston (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers) beat Sig. Williams (Signals) on 
points. 


Middleweight :—C. 8. M. Wheeler (A. P. T. 
S.) beat Pte. Lewis (Loyals) on points. 


Bantamweight :—-L/Cpl. Lewis (K.8. L. I. 
beat Pte. Jackson (P. of W. Volunteers) 
on points. 


Light Heavyweight :—Pte. Morris (Somersets) 
beat L/Cpl. Robey (Ox. and Bucks) on 
points. 


Welterweight -—L/Bdr. Anderson (G. Bat- 
tery R.A ) w.o. L/Cpl. Turk (Ox and Bucks) 
who scratched on Medical orders. 


Officers — 

Teatherweight :—Lieut. W. M. C. Wall (12th 
Light Battery) beat F/Officer H. G. F, 
Purcell (R, A. F.) on points. 


Light Heavyweight .—2/Lient. R. J. A. 
Kaulback (Royal Irish Fusiliers) beat 
2/Lieut. The Hon, F. R. Clegg-Hill (K. 5 
L. I.) on points. 


Middleweight :—F /Officer Coslett (R. A. F) 
beat Capt. A. O. L. Burke (A. 8. P. T.) on 
points. 


Welterweight :—2/Lieut. Brown (Green 
Howards) beat 2/Licut. Oldman (K. 0. 
Y. L. 1.) on points. 


Calcutta. 


Percy Vengan beat Charlie Duff on points. 
Sergeant Freeman beat Arthur Suares on 
points. (10 Round Contest). 


Percy Vengan drew with M. Mozumdar in 
ten round contest. 


Percy Vengan beat Tom. Herschell, the 
latter being disqualified in the second 
round, 


Percy Vengan beat Tom Herschell (Argentine 
Flyweight), the latter being disqualified in 
the third round. 

Gunboat Jack beat Arthur Suares on points. 


Inter-Regimental Championships.— 
Second Strings.— 


Light Heavyweight (Semi-final) :—Pte. 
Morgan (Berks) beat Pte. Thomas (D.L.I1.) 
stopped in the second round, 

Final:—Rfn, Naylor (K.R.R.) beat Morgan 
on points, 

Lightweight (Semi-final) :—Pte. Handley (D, 
L.1.) beat Rin. Reeoe (K.R.R.) on points. 
Final:—Handley beat Pte. Compton (Berks) 

on points, 

Welterweight (Semi-final) -—Opl. Critch (K 
R.R.) beat Cpl. Williams (Berks), on pointes. 


Final :—Pte. McArthy (D.L.1.) beat Critch 
on points, 
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First Strings, 


Bantamweight (Semi-final) :—Rfn. Perry (K. 
ane beat Pte. Clutterbuck (Berks) on 
points. 


Final :—Perry beat Pte. Cook (D.L.I.) on 
points. 


Featherweight (Semi-final) :—Rfn. Faulkner 
Sorertgay beat Pte. Jenkinson (D.L.I.) on 
points. 


Final :—Faulkner beat Pte. Pestridge (Berks.) 
on points. 


Lightweight (Semi-final) :—Pte. Colley 
(Berks) beat Rin. Borret (K.R.R.) on 
points. 


Final:— L. C. Paterson (D.1L.I.) beat Colley 
on points. 


Weltcrweight (Scmi-final):—Pte. Hemming, 
(Berks) beat Pte Fawcett (D.L.I.) stopped 
in the third round, 


Final :—Hemming knocked out Rfn. Sleight 
(K.B R.) in the first round. 


Middleweight (Semi-final):—L. C. Brooke 
(K RR.) beat Pte. Wilkinson (D.L.I.) on 
points, 


Final -—Pte. Howl (Berks) beat Brook on 
points. 


Light Heavyweight (Semi-final):—L. C. 
Pockett (Berks) knocked out Pte. Selly 
(D L.I.) in the first round. 


Final -——Pockctt beat L. C. Marsh (K.R.R.) 
on points. 


Military cs. Civilian Tournament— 


Flyweight :—Pte. Broddy (D.L.I.) lost to 
H.R. Graham (Presidency Bn.) on points, 


Featherweight :—Lee. Cpl. Patterson (D.L.1.) 
beat D. Rutherford (Presidency Bn.), The 
referee stopped the fight in the third round. 


Lightweight :—Lce. Cpl. Marr (D.L.I.) beat 
J. Robbins (E.I.R.) on points. 


Bantamweight :—Cook (D.L.1.) lost to 8S. K. 
Dey (B.A.B.F.) on points. 


Middleweight :—Pte. Fawcett (D.L.1.) 
khocked out R. Naug (B.N.R.) 

Welterweight :—R. F. M. Naylor (K.R R.) 
lost to T. Nicholas (Armenian Coll.) on 
points. 

Light Heavyweight:—Lce. Cpl. Brooke 
(K.R.R.) Knocked out G. C. Oglive (B.A. 
B.F.). 


Bantamweight :—Perry (K.R.R.) beat J. 
Miller (B.N.R.) on points. 

Welterweight :—Lce. Cpl. McCarthy, (D.L.I.) 
beat R. Nagle (B.N.R.) on points. 

Flyweight :—Lce. Cpl. Reicke (D.L.I.) lost 
to A. Issacs (B.N.R.) on points. 

Lightweight :—Lce. Cpl. Fitzgerald (K.R.R.) 
lost to C. M. Khanlar (Armenians) en points. 

Featherweight :—R. F. M. Rautkner (K.R.B.) 
lost to R. Harding (E.1.B.) on points, 

Middleweight :—Lce. i Marsh (K.R.B.) 
and L. Carr (E.I.B.) drew, 

Heavyweight :—2nd Lt. Powell (K.B.R.) 
and J. R. Hughes (B.A.B.F.) drew. 
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Colombo. 


Gunboat Jack beat Arthur Suares on point: 
(10 round contest). 

Gunboat Jack beat Arthur Suares on point: 
(12 rounds). 

Gunboat Jack beat Sergeant Melvin on point: 
(12 rounds). 

Benedict Perera beat Fali Billimoria on points, 


Madras. 


Gunboat Jack beat Gunner Melvin on points. 
(10 rounds). 

Gunboat Jack beat Arthur Suares on points 
(10 rounds.) 

Arthur Suares k. o. Able Seaman Jordan 
a M. 8. Effingham) in the sixth round 

10 round contest), 


Battling Mirza Khan beat Fali Merchant, the 
referee stopping the fight m the tenth 
round, 

Sergeant Melvin beat Gunboat Jack on points 
(10 rounds). 


Rawalpindi. 

Army and Air Force Team Championship— 
The Seaforth Highlanders defeated the King’s 
Shropshire Light Infantry in the finals by 
26 points to 19. 

Bantams :—Pte. Miller (Seaforths) beat Pte. 
Lewis (K.S.L.1.) on points. 


Featherweights :—L.-Cpl. Sears (Seaforths) beat 
Pte. Rudge (Shropshires) on points. 


Billiards and Athletics. 


Pte. Trotter (Shropshires) beat Sig. Sulltvan 
(Seaforths) on points. 


Lightweights :—Pte. McGillvary (Seaforths) beat 
Pte. Mayo (Shropshires) on points. 


Pte. Dent (Shropshires) beat L.-Cpl. Upfold 
(Seaforths) on points. - 


Pte. Farquhar (Seaforths) beat Pte. Buchanan 
(Shropshires). 


Welterweights—Pte. Mackenzie (Seaforths) 
beat L.-Cpl. Lane (Shropshires) on points, 


Pte. Barber (Seaforths) beat Pte. Hartnet 
(Shropshires) the fight being stopped. 


Pte. Rettie (Seaforths) k.o. L.-Cpl. Hamer 
(Shropshires) in the first round with a right 
Swing. 

Pte. Smeeton (Seaforths) beat L.-Cpl. Mares 
(Shropshires) on ponts. 

Middlewcichts :—Pte. Healy (Seaforths) beat 
Pte. Roberts (Shropshires) on points. 

Pte. Hayes (Seaforths) beat Pte. Evans (Shrop. 
shires) on points. 

L.-Cpl. Blackmore (Seaforths) beat Lieut. 
Bird (Shropshires) on points. 
ight Heavyweight :—Pte. Coleman (Shrop- 
shires) beat Sergt. Smith (Seaforths) on 
points. 

Heavyweights ‘—Licut. 
Hill (Shropshires) w.o. Lieut. 
(Seaforths). 


the Hon’ble Clegg- 
Johnston 


Secunderabad. 


Edgar Brighte k.o. Les. Hewitt (Australia) 
in the third round. (10 round contest) 


BILLIARDS. 
Calcutta. Poona. 
Dubash Cup.— 
Calcutta Amateur Championship— Poona Rifles:—Cowper, 600; Nazareth, 600; 
i Patel, 521; Cazalet, 495; Total, 2,216. 
Deb 1,000 points es ite 
= Ordnance Club :—Griffiths, 587; Smith, 486; 
Bhadra 728 points Hayes, 461; Coates, 421; Total, 1,955. 
ATHLETICS. 
Bangalore. 120 Yards Hurdles:—Somersets, 1; 6th 
Armoured Car Coy., 2; North Staffs, 3, 


Assault-at-Arms and Athletic Meeting— 


BRITISH UNITS. 


Long Jump :—Somersets, 1; Royal West 
Kents, 2; North Staffs,3; H. Coy., B.E., 
4. Distance 39 feet 64 inches. 


100 Yards :— West Kents, 1; North Staffs, 2; 
Somersets, 3; Armoured Car Coy., 4. 


Putting the Weight :—Somersets,1; R. W. 
Kents, 2; 6th Armoured Car Coy., 3; 
H. Coy., B.&., 4. Distance 38 feet 64 inches, 


One Mile :—North Staffs, 1; Somersets, 2; 
14th Field Brigade, B.A., 8; 6th Armoured 
Car Coy., 4. Time 4 mins. 50 seconds. 


14th Field Brigade, R. A., 4. 

220 Yards Hurdles :—R. W. Kents, 1; 14th 
Field Brigade, 2; North Staffs, 3; Somer- 
sets, 4. 

High Jump:—6th Armoured Car Coy., 1; 
North Staffs, 2; Royal West Kents, 3, 
14th Field Brigade, 4. 

880 Yards :—Somersets, 1; N. Stale, 
6th Armoured Car Coy., 3; 14th Friel 
Brigade, R. A., 4. 

440 Yards :—Somersets, 1; North Stati, 
2: kh. W. Kents, 3; Indian Army Service 
Corps, 4. 

Led Horse Jumping :—Driver Drew of 8) 
88th Field Battery, 1; Driver Cleggy 
88/61st Field Battery, 2. 


Athletics. 


BRITISH UNITS—contd, 


Royal West Kents, 1; North Staffords, 2; 
Somersets, 3. 


Jumping, British Officers:—Lt. Shamarao 
Sindhe of Mysore Lancers, 1; Capt. H. KE. 
G. St. George, Royal Engineers, 2. 


Tent Pegging, British Officers :—Lt. B. Nan- 
jaraj Urs, 1; Lt. J. F. Godwin, 2. 


Tent Pegging, Lance, British Other Ranks :— 
Lance Serg. Moore, 1. 


Lewis Gun Competition :—Royal West Kents, 
1; Somersets, 2; North Staffs, 3. 


Lance, Sword and Revolver, Officers :—Lt. 
Godwin, R.E., 1; Lt. Shamarao, 2. 


Machine Gun Competition :-—R. W. Kents, 
1; North Staffords, 2; Somersets, 3. 


Tent Pitching :—Royal West Kents, 1; 
North Staffords, 2; Somersets, 3. 


Team Jumping, British Other Ranks :-— 
38/61st Field Battery, R.A., 1. 


Tug-of-War—110 Stone :—38/6ist Field 
Battery, R.A., 1; North Staffords, 2. 


Armoured Car Driving'—No. 2 Section 
Armoured Car Coy., 1; No. 1, Section, 2. 


INDIAN UNITS. 


Long Jump:—Mysore Lancers, 1; 2/2nd 
Punjabis, 2; Depot Unit, Sappers and 
Miners, 3; Field Unit, Sappers and Miners, 
4, 


100 Yards : 4/5th—Maharattas, 1; Field Coy. 
Sappers, 2; Depot Sappers and Miners, 3; 
2/2nd Punjabis, 4 (disqualified). 

High Jump :—Mysore Lancers, 1; Depot 
Sappers and Miners, 2; Field Unit, Sap- 
pers, 3; 4/5th Maharattas, 4. 


One Mile :—-Field Unit, Sappers, 1; 2/2nd 
Punjabis, 2; Depot Units, Sappers, 3; 
4/5th Maharattas, 4. 

120 Yards Hurdles :—4/5th Maharattas, 1; 
Field Units, Sappers, 2; Depot Coy., Sap- 
pers, 8; Mysore Lancers, 4. 


220 Yards Relay :—Field Units, Sappers, 1 | 
4/5th Maharattas, 2; Depot Coy., Sappers . 


3; 2/2nd Punjabis, 4. 


Putting the Weight :—4/5th Maharattas, 1 ; 
Depot, Sappers, 2; 2/2nd Punjabis, 3; 
Field Unit, Sappers, 4. 

880 Yards :—4/5th Maharattas, 1; Field 
Units, Sappers, 2; Depot Unit, Sappers, 3; 
2/2nd Punjabis, 4. 


440 Yards :—4/5th Maharattas, 1; Depot 
Unit, Sappers, 2; Field Unit, Sappers, 3; 
2/2nd Punjabis, 4. 

Bayonet Fighting :—Field Units, Sappers and 


Miners, 1; Depot Units, Sappers and 
Miners, 2. 


Jumping, Indian Officers :—Abdul Razack 
Bijili, Mysore Lancers, 1; Risaldar Syed 
Hussain, Mysore Lancers, 2. 

Dummy Thrusting :—68/88th Field Battery, 
R. A. Nomination, 1; Jam. Gokul Krishna 
of Mysore Lancers, 2. 
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Dummy Thrusting, Other Ranks :—32nd 
Field Troop, Sappers and Miners, 2nd 
nomination, 1; Mysore Lancers, 3rd nemi- 
nation, 2. 


Lewis Gun Competition :—4/5th Mahrattas, 
1; 2/2nd Punjabis, 2. 


Machine Gun Competition :-—2/2nd Punjabis, 
1; 4/5th Mahrattas, 2. 


Tent Pegging, Indian Officers :—Jam Abdul 
Razack, Mysore Lancers, 1; 68/88th Field 
Battery, Mr. Singh, 2. 


Section Tent Pegging, Other Ranks :—Mysore 
Lancers, ‘I’? Team, 1: Mysore Lancers, 
6é B a9 Team, 2. 


Tent Pitching :—Field Unit, Sappers and 
Miners, 1; 2nd Battalion, Madras Pioneers, 
2; 


Team Jumping, Other Ranks :—Mysore 
Lancers, ‘‘ B’’ Team, 1; Mysore Lancers, 
“A’”’ Team, 2. 


Tug-of-War, Indians, 110 Stone :—Field 
Goy. Sappers, 1; 2nd Battalion, Madras 
Pioneers, 2. 


Tug-of- War, 130 Stone :—Field Coy. Sappers. 


Madras, 


All-India Olympic Championships— 


120 Yards Hurdles :—M. Sutton (Bengal) 1. 
H. K. Dutt (Bengal) 2, Abdul Hamid, 
(Punjab) 3. Time—15 2-5 secs. 


One Mile:—R Judge (U.P.) 1, M. P. 
Thangavelu (Mysore) 2, Gurbacham Singh 
(Punjab) 3. Time—4 mins, 31 1-5 secs. 


100 Yards:—R. Vernieux (Bengal) 1, M. 
Sutton (Bengal) 2, 8. F. D’Costa (Madras) 3, 
Time—10 1-5 secs. 


16 Pounds Shot Put:—Nazir Mahammed 
(Punjab) 1, E. N. Whiter (Punjab) 2, Abdul 
Shakoor (Mysore) 3. Distance 38 feet 
5? ins. 


440 Yards:—Teja Singh (Punjab) 1, E. 8, 
Whiteside (Punjab) 2, W. Sutton (Bengal) 3, 
Time—52 4-5 secs, 


Three Miles :—Kishan Singh (Punjab) 1, 
Gujjar Singh (Punjab) 2, U. Basavaraj 
(Mysore) 3. Time—15 mins. 31 2-5 secs, 


Long Jump :—S. F. D’Costa (Madras) 1, R. N. 
Philip (Madras) 2, Mohamed Bashir (Punjab) 
3. Distance 21 feet 10% ins. 


220 Yards:—M. Sutton (Bengal) 1, M. 
Staynor (Bengal) 2, 8. G. Mackinnon 
(Punjab) 3. Time —22-4-5 secs. 


Javelin Throw :—Lal Din (Punjab) 1, Mehar- 
chand (Punjab) 2, R. L. Thompson (Mysore) 
3. Distance 160 feet 9 ins. 


880 Yards :—P. Rajagopalan (Madras) 1, RB, 
Judge (U.P.) 2, S. M. Haydar (U.P.) 3, 
Time—2 mins. 3 secs. 


High Jump:—Dilbagh Singh (Punjab) 1, 


G. K. Naidu (Madras) 2, C. 8. Baldrey 
(Madras) 3. Height 6 feet 4 inch. 
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440 Yards Relay :—Madras 1, Bengal 2, 
Punjab 8, Time—44 3-5 secs. 


440 Yards Hurdles :—1, Abdul Hamid 
(Punjab); 2, Dyarsingh Brar (Punjab); 3, 
L, Osbourne (Bengal). Time—58 4-5 secs. 


Six Miles Race :—1, Gujjar Singh (Punjab) ; 
2, U. Basavaraj (Mysore); 3, R. 8S. Bhagat 
oe and Orissa). Time—34 mins. 15 

-5 secs, 


Hop Step and Jump :—1, Merchani Punjab); 
2, S.F. D’Costa (Madras); 3.8. G. Mackinnon 
(Punjab), Distance 45 feet } in. 


Rowing, Pigsticking, Swimming. 


Pole Vault :—1, Gajindra Singh (Punjab); 2 
Pp. M. D. K. Chowdhury (Bengal); 8, P. A 
Paul (Madras). Height ; 10 ft. 103 in. 


Discus Throw :—1, E.N. Whiter (Punjab); 2 
Merchand (Punjab); 3, R. L. Thompson 
(Mysore). Distance 113 ft. 4 in, 


Sixteen Pounds Hammer Throw:—1, E. 
Rourke (Punjab); 2, Dayal Singh Punno 
(Punjab); 3, M. Mirza Khan (Madras), 
Distance 84 ft. 94 in. 


Secunderabad. 
Area Cross Country Run: Suffolk Regiment, 
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ROWING. 


Calcutta. 


Merchant’s Cup—Messrs. Burn & Co. beat 
Netherlands Bank and Trading Co. 
Rangoon vs. Calcutta—Rangoon were beaten 
in every event, 
Panther Cup—C. J. Underwood beat J. 
Shorland by 24 lengths. Time—3 mins. 
47 secs, 
Hooghly Cup—Calcutta beat Rangoon by 
14 lengths. Time—3 mins. 21 1-5 secs. 
Junior Pairs—C. J. Underwood and A. H. 
Batten beat J. B. Auden and J. 8S. Byane 
by 1} lengths. Time—3 mins, 29 3-5 secs. 
Open Pairs—R. J. Okey and L. H. Maklin. 
beat Godfrey and L. H. Drake eusily. 
Time—4 mins, 
Jater-Club—G. E. Graham beat J. Terga- 
min. No time taken. 


Club Fours—J. W. Murray’s crew beat J. 
S. Bayne’s crew by 1 length. 


Power Cup—L. H. Macklin beat R. J, 1 
Oakley by 4 feet. Time—3 mins, 38 2-5 secs 


Madras, 


Madras-Colombo Challenge Cup— 


Madras beat Colombo by 7 lengths. 
3 mins, 29 seconds. 


Time— 


Challenge Sculls— 


S. A. Bindon (Madras) beat F. M. Webster 
on a foul. 


Simmons Cup (For Pairs}— 


Madras beat Colombo by 4 lengths. 
3 mins. 57 seconds. 


Time — 


PIGSTICKING, 


Bachraons :— 


Kadir Cup— 


Second-Lieut. Jones of the 
on Horses Neck. 


Runners-up: Mr. Stewart on Tony and Captain 
Simpson on Sunday School. 


Hog Hunters’ Races. 


10th Hussars 


Heavyweight :— 
Capt. Scott-Cockburn on Drawn. 


Lightweight :— 
Mr, Barnett on Panther. 


Guzerat Cup— 


1. Thakur Anup Singh (Kishangarh). 
ue ra Ravonbha. (Bhawnagar State Lan. 
eers). 


Salmon Cup— 


Kolhapur. 


| Prince Shivaji Cup— 


The final position of teams at the end of the 
meeting is as follows :— 
Jai Bhavani—14 kills. 
Royal Deccan Horse “ B’’—12 kills. 
8. 8. Akka Saheb—12 kills, 
Royal Deccan Horse ‘“‘ A’’—7 kills. 
Cheerful—5 kills. 
Green Howards—4 kills. 
Yuvaraj of Dewas—3 kills. 
Poona Pilgrims—3 kills. 
Lal Risala—3 kills. 
Chhatrapati—2 kills. 
Lilabai Bhosle—2 kills. 
Optimists—0O kills. 


Total—67 kills, 


Bhima Cup— 


1, Capt. C.M. 0. Sawers (Roya) Deocan Horse) 1. Captain R. 8. King’s Galloper (Spear.) 


2. Thakur Ganpati Singh (Kharwa), 


2. Nana Saheb Ingle’s Hiramal, 


SWIMMING. 


Allahabad. 
Robin Chatterjee remained in Achal Tank for 71 hra, 45 mins. beating the world record of 


Vibra, 22 mins, 


Wrestling, Yachting, Bombay Dog Show. 
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WRESTLING. 
Karachi, 


Imambux beat Isharsingh in less than 2 minutes. 
YACHTING, 


Poona. 


53 pts. 
43 pts. 


Royal Connaught Boat Club a 
Royal Bombay Yacht Club 


Captain’s Cup— 


Mr. Gore 22 pts. 


BOMBAY DOG SHOW. 


The following were the chief prize winncers:— 
CHALLENGE CUPS. 


Best exhibit in the show :—Major C. H. Cham. 
ber’s Wire Fox Terricr, *‘‘ Heather Bell o: 
Dingley Dell.” 

Best exhibit of opposite sex :—Mrs. W. Hamil. 
ton’s Schipperke, *‘‘ Count Balu.” 

Best exhibit bred in India:—Mrs. W. Hamil. 
ton’s ‘‘ Count Balu.” 

Best exhibit, bred in India, opposite sex :— 
Miss D. Small’s Springer Spaniel *“‘ Dilly 
Dally.” 

Best Puppy in the show:—Lt. J. D. Kotha. 
walla’s Cocker Spaniel “‘ Bestpal Beauty.” 
Best Puppy of opposite sex :—Mr. W. Officer’ 

Airedale, *‘‘ Cragsmore Carmelus.”’ 

Best exhibit under 18 months bred in Bom 
bay Presidency :—-Lt. J. D. Kothawalla’ 
‘* Bestpal Beauty.” 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY KENNEL 
CLUB SPECIALS. 

Best in show, owned by a mcmber—Mrs. W. 
Hamilton’s ** Count Balu.” 

Best in show, owned by a member, opposite 
sex:—Lt. J. D. Kothawalla’s ‘' Bestpa: 
Beauty.” 

Best in show, bred in India, owned by a mem- 
ber :—Mr. W. Officer’s ‘‘ Cragsmore Carmclus.”” 

jest in show, bred in India, opposite sex :— 
Miss D. Small’s ** Dilly Dally.” 

Best exhibit imported since last B.P.K.C. Show 
owned by a member:—Lt. Kothawalla’s 
Ceckcr Spaniel, *“‘ Dewdrop of Glenbervie.”’ 

Best exhibit, under 18 months old, owned by 
a member:—Mrs. A. W. Hawkins’ Cairn 
Terrier “‘ Blinky Buzz.” 

Best exhibit, born in Bombay Presidency :— 
Mr. McLeod Selkirk’s Wire Fox Terrier, 
“* Gaffer Arrogant.” 

Best puppy owned by a member :—Mrs. Pen 
nington’s Mastiff ‘‘ Ashiana Baita.”’ 


FOX TERRIER CLUB OF INDIA 
SPECIALS, 

Best Fox Terrier :—Major Chamber’s *“‘ Hea. 
ther Bell of Dingley Dell.” 

Best bred in India:—Mr. McLoed Solkirk’s 
*" Gaffer Arrogant.” 

Best Smooth Fox Terrier :—Mr. G. R. Mullen’s 
*" Careless Cutty. ” ‘ 
st Wire Fox Terrior:—Major Chambers’ 


‘Heather Bell of Dingley Dell.” 


CHALLENGE CERTIFICATES. 

Dogs marked with an asterisk were awarded 
Challenge Certificates. In addition to those 
named above, the following were also awarded 
challenge certificates :— 

Mrs. Pennington’s Mastiff ‘“‘ Ashiana Scepee.” 
H. H. The Maharawat of Partabgarh’s Aus- 
tralian Terrier ‘‘ Cheerio Barney.”’ 


SPECIALS. 
Best. Alsatian:—Mrs. Parker’s *“Southdown 
Aara.”’ 
Best Great Dane or Bull Mastiff :—Mrs. Penn’s 
Great Dane ‘ Regalia of Ouborough.’’ 

Best Salukhi or Greyhound :-—-H. H. Akkasaheb 
of Kolhapur’s Greyhound “ Divot Girl.’’ 
Best Dalmatian:—Mrs. N. J. Hamilton’s 

““Rustom Pasha,’’ 

Best Labrador, Golden Retriever or Springel 
Spaniel :—Miss D. Small’s *‘ Dilly Dally.” 
Best Cocker Spaniel :—Lt. J. D. Kothawalla’s 

*“* Goodluck of Glenbervie.’’ 
Best Cocker Spaniel, opposite sex :—Lt. Kotha- 
walla’s *‘* Bestpal Beauty.”’ 
Best Bulldog :—Mr. Ingham’s “ Ch. Benscliffe 
Bugler.’’ 
Best Bulidog, opposite sex :—Miss Moskovitch’s 
~“Bensmaik Jane,’’ 
Best, Airedale :—Mr. W. Officer’s *‘‘ Cragsmore 
Carmelus.,”’ 
Best Airedale opposite sex:—Mrs. B. Smith’s 
“ Cragsmore Candytuit.’’ 
Best Bull Terrier:—Mrs, V. Dubois’s “ Lil- 
lington Rose Girl.”’ 
Best Smooth Fox Terrier :—Mrs, 
Boreham Bellsize.”’ 
Best Smooth Fox Terrier, opposite sex :—Mr. 
TD. Chisholm’s * Dunholiae Delight.’’ 
Best Wire Fox Terrier :—Major Chambers’ 
Heather Bell of Dingly Dell.” 
Best Wire Fox Terrier, opposite sex :—Major 
Chambers’ *“‘ Knut of Paigntan.”’ 
Best Scoteh Terrier:—Mrs. R. Watsons’ 
Cragsmore Carella. ’’ 
Best Cairn or West Highland White Terrier :— 
Mrs. A. W. Hawkins’ Cairn “ Blinky Baas.’ 
Best Dachshund :-—Mr. D. G. Mearns’ *“* Hansel 
of Hartley Witney.”’ 
Best Sydney Silkie:—Mrs. E, D. Hughes’ 
~~ Jonathan.’’ 
Best Pomeranian :—Mrs. B, Smith’s *‘‘ Monta- 
cute Wallflower.” 


C. Fido’s 
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Best Australian Terrier —H H The Mahara- 
wat of Partabgath’s *““McGiegor’s Margaret ”’ 


Best Schipperke, Griffon, Lhasa or Tibetan 
Terrier —Mrs W Hamilton’s Schipperke, 
“Count Balu ”’ 

Best Pekingese —Mrs C G Cardew'’s “ Kin- 
Kajou ”’ 


Best Pekingese, opposite sex —The Dowagar 


Maharam Saheb of holhapurs ‘ Peggotty 
of Ingledene ”’ 


Bombay Horse Show 


and Police Sports. 


Best Litter—Mr D G Davies’ “ Dalmatians ' 


Best Novice —Mrs Wickersham’s Alsatian 
‘* Desert Raider ’’ 


Best Soldiers 
* Alsatian ”’ 


Pog —Fusiher Lawrence: 


Kennel Club of Tudia Special —Mrs B Smith: 
Airedale Terrier “ C1agsmore Cara ”’ 


BOMBAY HORSE SHOW. 


Polo Pomes Capt Crichton s Satanella’? | 
(1), Mr Rosenthals ‘ Grey Elegy ” (2) 

Ponies hhely to make Polo Pomes 
Mallams ‘Betty’ (1) Mr 
“ Surprise’ (2) 

Troop Horses H FE the Governors Body 
Guard Trumpeter Kartar Singhs ‘ Lord 
Aldborough’ (1) Sowar Bachan Smeghs 
' The Typhoon’ (2),L D Hira Singhs 
“* Warrior ’’ (3) 


Mounted Police —Dafr Rahmat Ali Khan s 
‘ Laddie’’ (1) Sowar Sakharam Chavans 
““Dilshad”? = (2), Sowar Ude Rams 
* Boman”? (3) 


Troop Horses, Bombay Light Horse Mir 
Alexander’s “ Richard’ (1) Vir Shrives 
* Snowflake” (2) Mr Saras ‘ Jumbo’ (3) 


Hunters, Horses 


Mr 
Gulliland’s 


Mr Captain’s ‘ Louisa” 


Moore Challenge Cup Mrs Captatn’s 
Cockade ”’ (1) 


Inghsh and Colonial Horses and Pontes 
Mr Lalwan’s  (ralumph” (1), Mr God 
frey 5 Charmame” (2) Messrs McElhzot 
and Mr (Goculdas’s ‘ Redswater ” (3) 

Open Arabs Mr Patcl’s “Mishan = (1) 
Mr Hoosem Kadums_ Arahian Apple 
(2) H H the Maharaja of holhipm 
* Badruzamin ”’ (3) 

Hichs Horses) Mr Gulhiland’s “ Surpnx 
(1) Mr Mallam’s Betty’’ (2), Mr Landon 

Pauline ”’ (3) 

Hacks, Ponies Mrs Sara’s “ Judy 
Dr Venkatrao s “ Simon ”’ (2) 

Ladies’ Hachs Mr Gullilands ‘ Surprise 
(1) H H the Maharaja of holhapur 
** Bhawan Prasad ”’ (2) 

Children’s Ponies Best 


Re 


(1 


Ponv— Waste 


(1), Capt Hopkin’s Snowball’? (2) Aubrey Woodsfords ‘Pat’ (1) Je 
Miss Bird’s “ Starlight” (3) Rider—Mastcr Ian Seott (2) 

Hunters Pomes Mrs Captain’s ‘ Red Jumping Competition Mr Raymonds— Th 
Cochade”’(1),Mr Kirke Smiths Dharya ° Lurd’”’ (1) T Field Battery ‘ Herbert 
(2) (2) H E the Governors Body Guard (3) 

POONA. 


Bombay Presidency Police Sports. 


Lord Lloyd’s Cup for Athletics—Won by 
Belgaum 

The Kennedy Cup for Heavy Weight Tug of 
War—Won by Ahmedabad Runners up 
Surat 

Sir Maurice Hayward’s Cup for Light Weight 
Tug-of War—Wen by Dharwar Runners 
up Sholapur 

The Sir Francis Griffith’s Cup for Cross Country 
Race—Won by West Khandesh 

Rao Bahadur Kokie’s Cup for Wresthng—1 
Annappa Malkappa of Sholapur, 2, Babu 
Govind, G I P Railwav 

Lord Sydenham’s Cup for Physical Training— 
Won by Belgaum Runners up holaba 

Sir Leshe Wilson Challenge Gup for the Best 
All Round Man of the Meeting —Won by 
Bhima Sateppa of Belgaum 

The Down Challenge Shield—Won by Bel- 
gaum 

Relay Race—-1 Poona, 2, West Khandesh 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 


100 Yards —1, Bhavji Dagdu of West Khan: 
desh, 2, Mohamed Hauif of Belgaum 
3, Mahadeo Bala of Poona 

Quarter Mile—1, Mohamed Hanif of Belgaum 
2, James John of Dharwar, 3 Bhagu Khemy 
of Belgaum 

Half Mile—1, Bhima Sateppa of Belgaum 
2,Sheikh Abdul Haider of Poona , 3, Ganpat 
Sitaram of Ahmedabad. 


Obstacle Race —1t Hanmant Yeshwant < 
Belgaum , 2 Rupla Ganpat of West Khu 
desh , 3, Jaganath Ramchandra of Alhm« dn 
gar 

Cross Country Race —1, Bhima Satepp : 
Belgaum ,2 Pirya Dewan of West hha 
desh , 3. _Kashya Dasrva of West Khindts 

The Macdonald Challenge Cup for Sub Inspe 
tors Revolver Shooting—Won by Sv 
Inspector Khan Saheb Sheikh Amur Rib 
cf Ahmedabad 

190 Yards —Rao Saheb B M Rane’s Challen 
Cup for Head Quarters—Sub Inspect¢ 
Khan Saheb Sheikh Amir Rahim and 5 
Jamal of G I P Railway tied for first pla 


INDIAN POLICE OFFICERS’ EVENIS 


Beatty Memorial Cup for Revolver Shootin- 
Won by Mr Farrant 

Souter Challenge Cup for Revolver 52! 
shootmg—Won by Mr Farrant 

I P Officers’ Rifle Shooting Cup—W 
Mr G S Wilson F 

The Kennedy Challenge Cup for best ag-!¢r, 
score m Officers’ Events—Won |’ 
Farrant , 

Officers’ 100 Yards (Prize presented Bs 
Excellency the Governor)—1, Mr 
Stewart, 2, Mr, @, W. Khot, 
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Who’s Who in India. 


ABDUL HAMID KHAN BAHADUR DIWAN, 
Bar-at-Law, CIL.E, OBE, Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State 6 15 October 1881 m a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amur ud-Din 
retired Extra Asstt Commussioner in the 
Punjab Educ Government College, Lahore 
Judge, 1909 , Supdt of the Census Operation: 
1911, Head of the Executive and Revenu 
Depts as Mashir Mal Fellow of the Punyjal 
University , Lately Member Punjab Legis 
lative Council , Chief Secretary March 1915 
Chief Minister, 1920 Khan Bahadur (1915) 
OBE (1918), CIE (1923) Appointed 
bv the Government of India Chairman of the 
Banking Enquiry Committee for the Cen 
trally Administered Areas, 1929 30 Delegate 
at the Assembly of League of Nations in 1931 


Address Kapurthala 
ABDUL KARIM, Mavrav1, BA, MLC 
Government pensioner, Member, Counc: 


of State Member, Bengal Legislative Counc! 
gince 1926 b 20 Aug 1863 m Ayesha Khatun 
of Calcutta Edue Sylhet and Calcutta Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah , 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 years, Inspector of 
schools, Chittagong Division for about five 
years Publications History of India for 
Beginners in English Bengali Hindi and 
Urdu, Students History of India The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in Enghsh, and Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (Lnghsh) Address 
131, Wellesley Squaie, Calcutta 


ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
K CIE (1917) 6 1866 formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department Government of 
India and Pol Agent Khyber Black Moun 
tain LDxpedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897 8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur) Zakka Khel 
Lxpedition 1908 (CID), on Indo Afghan 
Boundary Commns 18945, has been an 
MLA _ since 1923, received title Nawab 
1915, and Kaisar1 Hind Gold Medal 1929 
One of the founders of and Life Hony Secietary 
Islamia College, Peshawar, Member Indian 
Round ‘lable Confcrence kirst Minister 
N W I P Government Address Peshawal 


ABERCROMBIE, Joun Ropertson, Mer 
chant, Durector, Wilson Latham & Co, 
ltd 6 Junel1, 1888 m Elsie Maude d of 
E W Collin late 108 Educ Cheltenham 
Coll Came to India as Assistant in 1910, 
jomed IT A R O Feb 1915 Joined 18th 
K GO Lancers in France, May 1916, active 
service in France, May 1916—March 1918 and 
Palestine March 1918—Feb 1919 Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1925, President 1930, Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council 192526 and 1930-31 
Address Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 


ASHEDANANDA, His Holiness SRFEMAT 
WAMI, PHD (New York), President, 


ADVANI, MorTinAM SHOWKEIRAM, 


Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual leacher, Lecturer and Author 6 Oct 
2 1866 Educ Calcutta University Dis 
ciple of Sm Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vivekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
went to New York, U 8S A, and orgamsed 
the Vedanta Society of New York Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty five years in England, 
America and Canada Returned to Calcutta 
In 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakmshna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar 
pur Publications Reincarnation, Spintual 
Unfoldment , Philosophy of Work, How to 
be a Yogi, Divine Heritage of Man, Self 
Knowledge (Atma Jnan) India and her 
People Gospel] of Ramakrishna, Sayings of 
Ramaknshna Human Affection and 
Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, The Doctrne of Karma’, 

The Religion of the Twentieth Century, 
“ Lectures and Addresses in India, ’’ anda 
number of pamphlets in Enghsh and 
Bengali Founder and Editor of 
Biswa Bam, an illustrated Bengali 
monthly Magazine of the R K V_ Society 
Address 13/B Raja Raj Kissen Street, 
Calcutta 


ACHARYA, M K BA,LT,MLA _ Public 


Worker and Journalist 6 1876 m Rukman 
Ammal, 1n 1894 Twosons {due at theMadras 
Christian College Lecturer 1896 to01902 Head 
Maste: 19021917  imdependent political 
worher since 1917 Publications Portraits 
from [ndian Classics A Hand Book of Morals, 
“Kumuda” a drama, “ Dasaratha atragedy, 
‘Shri Knshna Karna Mrita,”’ “‘ The’ Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
Chronology by Omentalists, Indo Britannia, 
etc , elected as a Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chinglepet cum 8 
Arcot Non Mahomedan Constituency in 1923 
and 1926 Tull 1928 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress Ad- 
dress 46, Lingha Chetti Street, Madras, E. 


ACLAND, RicHakD Dykk, The Right Rev 


MA _ Bishop of Bombay, (1929) 6 1881 
Educ Bedford and Oxford Deacon 1905, 
Priest 1906 Curate St Mary’s, Slough 1905- 
10, S P G Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 19111929 Address 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6 


Kaiser j- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919), President, Hydera- 
bad Ldnacational Society 6 12 October 
1868 m Margaret Annesley, d of the late 
Rex Charles Voysey. Educ The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1292, Practised in Karachi, 
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1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1004; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1905, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until 
June 1924. Adaress : No. 6, Bungalow, Can: 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 


AGA KHAN, AGA SULTAN MAHOMED SHAH, 
G.C.I.E. (1902); G.C.8.I. (1911); G.C.V.0O. 
(1923) ; K.C.I.E. (1898); LL.D., Hon. Camb. 
b.1875; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ist 
Class; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India ; head of 1smai] 
Mahomedans ; granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 gunusin recogni- 
tion of loyal services duriug European War. 


Publication: India in Transition, Address: 
Aga Hall, Bombay, 
AGARWALA, LALA GIRDHARILAL, B.A., 


Advocate, High Court, Allahabad, Member, 
First Legislative Assembly. b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lal Gupta, B.A., 
LL.B., Vakil, High Court (Muttra). Educ: 
Agra College, B.S.M., London. Moved resolu- 
tion in Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc., 27th Sept. 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years ; original 
member, U. P, Chamber of Commerce ; Secry., | 
U. P. Hindu Sabha. Elected Member of. 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province, 
President, Agarwal Seva Samiti (Social Service 
and Scouting). Publications: an article re 
use of aircraft during war in “ Legitimite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,’’ Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption ; Member, 
Hindu Law Research Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu University. Address : 
33, George Town, Allahabad. 


AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahadur (1923). 6, 1874, 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah; g.s. of H. H. the 
First Aga Khan, m. e. d. of the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). EHdue.: English 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E. H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918; Hon. Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Aga Khan, 1900; 
ex-President, Poona Suburban Municipality, 
1925 to 1931; Founder and President, Ser- 
vants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926; Direc- 
tor, Queen Mary’s Technical School for Dis- 
abled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, since 1923; 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arta (London) 
since 1927; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928. 
Address : 18, Connaught Road, Poona. 


AHMAD, Dr. Zia-Uppix, C.1.E., M.A. 
(Cantab.), Ph.D., D.Sc., M.L.A., Pro. Vice- 
Chancellor, Muslim University, Aligarh, 


1920-28. 6b. 1878. Educ: Aligarh Trin. 


Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac Newton Scholar), AIKMAN, Davip WaAnwy, 


Paris, Bologna, Hazbe (Cairo), Gottingen (Ph. 
D.) and Allahabad (D.8c.); Member of Calcutta 
University Commn.; Address: Member, 
Legisla tive Assembly, New Delhi. 


Who’s Who in India. 


AHMED, Kasnervn-Din, M.1L.A., Bar-at-Lay 


and Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; 
Landholder. 6, 1886, Hduc.: Malda Govi, 
High English School and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1910; Member, University Court, Dacca 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Ralyats’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary; takes 
great interest in agriculture; was elected 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Conference 
in 1917; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta; Organiser, Founder and 
President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 
1922-27; elected its Patron, 1929. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; 1924-26 ; 1927-30 : re-elected again in 
1930 from the Rajshahi Division ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
Legislative Assembly, 1924 and its Chief Whip. 
Member, Central National Mahomedan Agso.., 
Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party in 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23; Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-31. 
Publications: Handbook of Equity, Roman 
Law, etc. Address: 10, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta; Bishwanathpur, Kansant PO, 
Malda (Bengal), 


AHMED, KHAN BAHADUR KAZI SIR AZIzZ0- 


DIN, Kt., C.L.E., O.B.E., 1.5 O , Chiet Minister, 
Datia State. 6. 7 April 1861. Educ.: at 
Gonda High School. m. d. of Mirza Mahomed 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893 
Served in the P. C. S., U. P., for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt, Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P. ; was 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amir 
of Kabul during his Indian tour ; services lent 
to Bharatpur State in 1910 for employment as 
Rev. Member of Council of Regency; trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Gov- 
ernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highneas the Maharaja of Dholput 
as Judicial] Minister ; appointed Chief Mins- 
ter, Datia, in 1922. Is member of the Court 
of the Delhi University and Aligarh Unl- 
versity and Trustee, Agra College, Member, 
Senate of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London ; State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State; President, St 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order ol! the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. iad 
tions: Author of about 40 books in Englis 
and Urdu including ilfe of H. M. King Georé’ 
V. and H. R. H. the Prince of bir 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure aie 
and U. P. Land Revenue Act; translate’ 
into Urdu at the request of Government : 
India proceedings of the War Conferel 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 191? 
Address ; Datia, 


Consulting Engineer to 

agora Tet ob Dee or 
; 6 m. 

Stewart. Joined Pp, W. D., 1885. Retd., 1 918, 
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Publication: Roorkee treatise on water 
supply, Consulting Engtneer for the Cawnpore 
Water- Work, etc. Address; Charleville, 2, 
Simla; and 18, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 


AINSCOUGH Sin THOMAS MARTLAND, KT.(1932) 
C.B.E.(1925), M. Com., F.R.G.8. His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon. b. 1886, m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d. Edue.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissfoner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member ofthe Royal Asiatic 
Society, Central Asian Society and Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Arts. Publications: 
‘Notes from a Frontier.” Address: Bengal 
Club, Calcutta. 


ATYANGAR, CHETLURU DORAISWAMI, B.A., 
B.L., Advocate, Madras and Mysore High 
Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b, 1873. Educ: Madras Christian College and 
Law College. Schoolmaster for two years; 
then Vakilfrom July 1899; occupied oflices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc. President, Taluk Boaid and 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Chittoo1, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and R.M. 
S. Union, Madras Province, 1929; Publications, 
Estates Land Actin Telung ; S1i Venkatesa or 
the First Archa; Gandhi Unveiled. Address: 
Chittoor, 


ALI, A. F.M. Appun, M.A. 0b. 1884. Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, C. I. E, 
Educ : St. Xavier's, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919; Police Magte., Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922; Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt. of India and 
Et-Officio Assistant Secretary to the Govt. 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University; Member, 
“Xecutive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School; Member, Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Bengat Olympic 
Association; Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Bengal Flying Club; Secretary, 
Caleutta Historical Society; Vice-President, 
Calcutta Mahomedan Orphanage. Governor 
of the Refuge for the Homeless and Helpless 
and the Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention. 
Address > 8, Turner Street, Calcutta, 


ALI, Kaan BanapuR Mm _ ASAD, 
Merchant Jagirdar 6. August 1789. 
t-Anisa Begum, d 


*, to ‘Leaky . of 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
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bad (Deccan). Hdue.: Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23: Presdt. 
Elect, Dist. Political Confce. of Pullampet, 
1916.,Presdt. Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confce., Poona, 1919; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Preadt.- 
Elect of All-India Unani Confce., Delhi, 1917° 
President, Unani-Ayurvedic Confce., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ‘‘ Maasharat,” Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury ; “ Iraq-wo-Iran’’ Member, Cosmo- 
politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holy places in 
jiaq and Peisia in 1929. Visited holy places 
in Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1932. Address; Banganapalle, 


ALIKHAN, KUNWER HAJEE ISMAIEL, M.L.A., 


Raies of Asrauli Estate, (Bulandshahr). 
Chairman, City Board, Mussoorie. 6. Dec. 
1897. m. d. of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
Khan, Chief of Diiarampore. Zduc, : Persian 
and Arabicat home, English St, Peter’s College, 
Agra. Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mussoorie, 1922. Junior  Vice- 
Chairman a yearlater. Attended Wemblev 
(1924), Fellow of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion, Toured European countries, Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924-25), Chair 
man, Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorie (1925), General Secretary, 
Reception Committee, All-India Muslim- 
Rajpute Conference (1925); Vice-President 
and Hony. Treasurer of the All-India Muslim 
Rajput Conference. Elected Member of the 
United Provmces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshahr District Mohammadan Rural 
Constituency (1926); Secretary, Ghana Nand 
High School, Mussoorie (1927-29). President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Mussoorie (1928-29). 
Manager-in-Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorie 
(1929-30). lected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (19380). 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulandshahr. President, Tilak 
Memorial Library, Mussoorie. Hereditary 
Darbari of the Government. Chief Whip 
and founder of United India Party in the 
Assembly ; Member, Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of Government of India; Member of 
Standing Haj Committee and Labour and 
Industry Committee. Publications : Talim-e- 
Niswan Muslim Rajputan-i-Hind. Council 
Speeches, Presidentlal Address of Mussoorie 
Tanzim, Address; Summer :—Devonshire 
House, Mussoorie. Winter :—Asrauli Estate 
(Bulandshahr). U.P. 


ALI Imam Sm SyYeEpD. (See under Imam), 
ALI, SHAUKAT. Educ.: M.A.O. Coll., 


Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opinm Dept. 
for 17 years. Sec. and Organiser, h Old 
Boys’ Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. Coll, Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of ths Khilafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Kkuddam-i-Kaaba Society. 
Appointed Member, Round Table Conference 


gg 


to represent Moslems; travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslem Conference; visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Svria, Irak, Zemen and Heyaz. Address ° 
Khilafat House, Love Lane, Bombay, 10. 
Rampur State, U.P. 


ALWAR, HIS HIGHNESS BHARAT DHARAM 
PRABHAKAR SEWAL MAHARAJ RAJ RISHI 
SHRI JeEY SINGHJI DEV VEERENDRA SnhIRO- 
MANI, G.C.S.J. (1924), G.C.I.E. (1919), K.C.LE 
(1919), K.C.8.1. (1911) Col. in British Army, 
1919; General in Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces; 6. 1882; 8. father, His Highness 
Shri Sewai Maharaj Mangal Sighji Dev 
Veerendra Shiromani, G.C.5.I., 1892; m. one 
c: maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force. The infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War; State has area of 3,185 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,50,000, 
salute, seventeen guns. Recreations: Rac- 
quets ; shooting ; fishing; polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903); motoring; tennis. Address: The 
Palace, Alwar, Rajputana India, T.A. Alwa- 
rendra, Alwar. 


ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA, THE, Teacher 
and Preacher of Buddhist Ethics and Higher 
Psychology; General Secretary, Maha-Bodhi 
Society ; Editor, Maha-Bodhi and “ British 
Buddhist ’’ Director-General, Buddhist Mis- 
sion in England, 6. September 17, 1864. 
Leading a Brahmachari life since his boyhood. 
Edue: Several private schools in Colombo. 


under Christian missionaries and under Bud-. 


dhist Bhikkhus. Renounced home in his 20th 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Religion of the Lord Buddha. Worked as 
a member of the Theosophical Society under 
Madame Blavatsky; toured all over Ceyiocn 
with Col, Olcott; left Theosophical Society 
owing to its departure from original idea of 
spreading Buddhism. Started the Maha 
Bodhi society in May 1891. Headquar- 
ters at Buddhagaya, Gaya, Sarnath, 
Benares, Oalcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and 
London and New York. Travelled four 
times round the world. Was Buddhist spe- 
cial Delegate at the Chicago Parliament of 
Religions in 1893. Erected the first Buddhist 
Dharmasala at Buddhagaya and the first 
Buddhist Vihara in Calcutta, and is now en- 
gaged in the erection of a great Vthara, a Bud- 
dhist Cultural Institute at Sarnath, Benares. 
Propaganda in London. Started the English 
“Maha Bodhi’ and the Sinhalese weekly the 
‘Sinhala Baudhaya’’, a popular democratic 

per. In 1928 sent eight Sinhalese Samaneras 
(Buddhist Novices) to India to study Indian 
vernaculars for missionary work there. Pro- 
tested against Government interference with 
exposition of Tooth Relic in Kandy. Publi- 
cations: Life of the Lord Buddha, What 
did the Lord Buddha Teach, Psychology 
of Progress, Repenting God of Horeb; 
Relationship between Hinduism and SBud- 
dhism; the Arya Dharma. Address: 41, 
Gloucester Road, Regents Park, London, N.W. 
1.; 4A, College Square, Calcutta ; and Aloe 
Avenue, Colpetty, Colombo, 
Benares Cantt. 


ANDREWS, CHARLES 


Sarnath, 
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ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Mr. Hon’bie 
Justice Rao Bahadur C. V., B.A., B.L., Judge 
of the Madras High Court. Educ: Madras 
Christian College and the Madras Law College - 
Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law. 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R. Sundar 
Ayyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner 
1921-23, Government Pleader, Madras 
1923-27. Acted as a Judge of the Madrac 
High Court in 1927. Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928; Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Address: ‘* Sweta 
Sadan”, No.1, Brodies Road, Mylapore 
Madras. 





ANDERSON, THE Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn, PC. 


G.C.B. (1923) G. C.J. E. Governor of Bengal 
(1932), 6.8 July, 1882. m. Christina (d. 1920) 
3rd d@. of the late Andrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh: one s. one d. Educ.: George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig Universities. Entered the Colonia] 
Office in 1905. Secretary of the Northerr 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911, 
Principal Clerk in the office of Insurance 
Commissioners, 1912; Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1913; Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-19; Additional Secretary to 
the Local Government Board, April 1919, 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 1919; 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenve, 
1919-22; Joint Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, 1920. Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State at the Home Office 1922 to 
1931. Address : Government House, Calcutta, 


FREER, Professor in 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Benga). 6,12 February 
1871, Edue,: King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913; since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal. Publications 
“ Christianity and the Labour Problem , 
“North India”, ‘' The Renaissance 1 
India’, ‘*Christ and Labour”, ‘ The 
Indian Problem”, ‘‘ Indians in South Africa ; 
‘'Po the Students,” ‘* The Drink and Drug 
Evil.’ Correspondent, Manchester Guardia. 
Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser. Address: 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 


ANKLIKER, Lt -CoL, AMIB-UI-UMRA SAnDAB 
SIR APPAJIRAG SAHIB SITOLE DESHMUKH, SEE 
Harpoo, Sau-SHal, K.B.E. (1910); 0.1% 
(1918); Member of the Gwaltor ite 
ment in Department of Revenue, za 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regen’), 
(1925) 6. 1874. Educ: Belgaum. Pte. se 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwa .., 1897. re 
the youngest daughter of the ate Mahae y 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindia of wall” 
Address: Gwalior. 
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ANNA RAO, CHALIKANI, BA (Chemistry) 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam 
Copper Mines 6 1 January 1909 m to Ana 
suyadevi, d of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras, Address 
Bobbili, Vizagapatam District. 


ANNESLEY, FRANOIS CHARLES, b 8 March 
1879 Educ. at Birkenhead School, Cheshire 
Joined firm of Kilhck Nixon of Bombay in 
re retired 1980 Address Andheri, Bom 
ay 


ARCOT, PRINCE OF, SIR GHULAM MAHOMED 
ALI KHAN BAHADUR, GCIE (1917) 
KCITCD (1909) b 22 Feb 1882 8 father, 
1903 Premier Mahomedan nobleman ot 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Karnatic Edue Newngton Court of 
Wards Institutions, Madras, Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 19016, Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mahome 
dan Electorate} of the Madras Presidency, 
1910-13, Member of the Madras Legislative 
Cotnci] by nomination, 1916, Prcsident, 
All-India Muslim Association, Lahore, 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras President of All-India Muslim League 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty , 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club Gymkhana Madras Address 

Amir Mahal Palace, Madras 


AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR, DIwaN BAwa- 
DUR RAYAPURAM NALLAVEERAN, BA BCE, 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925), 6 18th April 1870 JZdue Madras 
Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt Enginecr in 1896 and 
retired as Superintending LUngineer in 1925 
Minister for Public Health and Lxcise (resigned 
In March 1928) Address Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylapore 


ASH, HERBERT Dtpiry, AMIEL, Director, 


lurner Hoare & Co ,Ltd 6 1879 m. Madeline 


Edith Ash Educ Haileybury College Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 191517, Staff Captain, 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches Address C/o Furner 
Hoare and Co, Ltd , Bombay. 


ASTBURY, ARTHUR RatpH, CIE (1928), 
Secretary to Government, Punjab (Electuicity), 
b 5th June 1880 m to Firede Huldegard 
von Schonberg Educ Westminster 
and the Royal Indian Engineering College, 
Coopers Hill Address 55, Lawrence Road, 
Lahore and Torrentium Cottage, Simla, E 


ASTON, ARTHUR HENRY SovuracoTe, MA 
(Oxon), Bar-at-Law, (Lincoln s Inn } Additional 
Judicial Commissioner im Sind 6. 4 July 
1874, m, to Lillan, ¢ of the late Col. A. R. 
Savile Educ Harrow School, Balliol College, 
Oxford Public Prosecutor in Sind, 1906, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-23 Publications: Joint Editor, 
Starling’s Indian Criminal Law (8th Editzon), 
Editor (9th Edition). Address: The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi. 
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AYANGAR, VALANGIMAN KRISHNASWAMI 


ARAVAMUDHA, MA. (1914); C.LE (1928), 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee 6 15th December 1891 d ot 
Prof K R Ramaswami Ayangar, Prof. of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras 
(retired), Edue Kumbakonam Government 
College and Madras Presidency College. Office 
of the Accountant General, Madras, Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta; Asstt Sccretary, Fiance Depart- 
ment, Govt of India, Jt Secretary to the 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Kkimance , Under Secretary to Govt of India, 
Tinance Department, Member of the Joint 
Committee on the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill, Under-Secretary Commerce Depart- 
Ment Govt of India Officer on special 
duty, Finance Department, Govt of India 
and Secrctary, Indian Central Banking 
kLnquuy Committee Budget Office, Linance 
Department Government of India Address 

Wingate Simla 


BABER, Stu SHERF JuUNa@ BaHADOOR 


Rana, General of the Nepalese Armv, G BE, 
(Hon Mil )cr 1919, KC SI (Hon) cr 1919, 
KCIE (Hon) cr 1916 Hon Colonel, 
British Army (1927), 6 27 January 1888, 
2nd s of His late Highness Hon General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung, 
GCB,GCSI, GCMG, GCVO, etc, 
of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada Maha- 
rani Chandra Lokabhakta Laxmi Devi m 
1903, Deva Vahta Lakshmi Devi, 28 2d 
Director Gencral, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
1903 1929 , was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 , visited Europe, 1908, was 
in charge of shootyng arrangements during 
Kimg Georges shoot in Nepal, Terai, 1911, 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector 
General of Nupalese Contingents In India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in Chief in India, 
KCSI,KCIE, for Meritorious Service; 
received the lsat class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradipta 
Manyabara, 1918, the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour), 
European War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches, special mention bv 
Commander in Chief in India and Governor 
General in Council, the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery, the Rritish War 
and Victory Medals, at Army Headquarters, 
India, a8 Inspector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan W ar, 1919, (Despatches 
GQBE, India Genera) Service Medal with 
Clasp). Represented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manceuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supphed (1921) Pokhara, a hill-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Rs 1,00,000 Addrese. Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, ma India. 


BADLEY, BRENTON THOBUEN (BrsHor), M. A , 
DD, LL 


D, Member of the American 
Geographical Society , Member, Beta 
Kappa Fraternity, Member, Sigma Al ha 
Epsilon Fraternity , Bishop of the Me at 
Episcopal Church, Bombay Area. b May 29 


1Q00 


1876. m. Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Educ: 
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Philander Smith College, Naini Tal (High | 


School); Ohio Wesleyan Univ., 
Ohio, B. A., D.D.; Columbia Univ. New York 
City, M.A.; Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24; Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications: ‘The Making of 
a Christian College in India’’ (Calcutta) 1906 ; 
‘** God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1918; “New Etchings of Old India’ (New 
York) 1917; ‘‘India, Beloved of Heaven’”’ 
(New York) 1918; ‘‘ Hindustan’s Horizons’’ 
Calcutta) 1923; ‘‘ Indian Church Problems 


o-day” (Madras) 1930; ‘The Solitary 
Throne’? (Madras) 1931: ‘ Visious and 
Victories in Hindustan,’’ India Jubilee 


volume (Madras). Address: ‘* Robinson 


Memorial’, Byculla, Bombay. 


BAGCHI, SaTISCHANDRA, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta. 6. Jan. 1882. Edue.: Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907; Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1915; Member of the Faculty of Law, 
Dacca Uni. 1931; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni. 1931-32; Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 1931-32 ; 
Asutosh Mukerji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907, 
Address: Principal’s Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 


BAILEY, ARTHUR CHARLES JOHN, King’s 
Police Medal (1920), C.I.E. (1931); Offg. 
of Police. 0. 


ae Inspector-General 
2nd October 1886. m. to Heather M. H. 
Hickie. Educ: St. Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1906. Address: Belgaum, M. &. 8. 
M, Rly. 


BAIRD, MAJOR-GENERAL, HARRY BEAUCHAMP 
Dova.as, C.B., C.M.G., C.1.E., D.8.0., Croix 
de guerr, (France) with palms; Commander 
Deccan District. b. 4th April, 1877. = m. 
Mary, d. of Captain A. Caldecott. Educ.. 
Clifton and R.M.C. Sandhurst. 12th Bengal 
Cavalry ; Brigade Major, I.G.C.; A.D.C. to 
G.O.C. in Chief, Aldershot ; A.D.C. to G.0O.C. 
Ist Corps, B.E.F. ; G.S.0. (Ind.), Cav. Corps. ; 
0.6. 8th aa Highlanders; G.0.C. 
75th Imp. Brigade, B.E.F., B.G.G.8., Balu- 
chistan Corps, Third Afghan War; G.0O.C. 
Zob Brigade : Commandant 8.0.8. Belgaum ; 
D.A. and Q.M.G., Northern Command, G.0.C. 
Kohat District; G.0O.C. Deccan District , 
Tirah, 1897-1898, Great War, France 1914-18 ; 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. Address ; 


BAJPAI, Gmja SHANKAR, B.A. (Oxon.); B.Sc, 
{Allahabad 


}; C.B.H, (Civil), 1922; C.LE., 5 
valy 1926; 1.C.8.; Joint Secretary to the 


Delaware - 


in India. 


Government of India, Department of Eduv- 
cation, Health and Lands. 6,3 April 1891, 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 
1.0.8. in November 1915; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919. 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21; Private Secretary to the 
Rt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922; Under. 
Secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 
ot Education, Health and Lands, 1928 ; officiat.- 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Denartment of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926, 
Address; Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Round Table Confe- 
rence, 1980-31 ; Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 


BAJPAI, PANDIT SANKATA PRASADA, Ra- 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker. 6. 
Nov. 18,1886. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Educ.; Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Klected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918; Ap- 
pointed Hon. Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920; Elected Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1926; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Viheri 1929. 
Address ;: Lakhimpore, Kheri (OQudh). 


BAKER, JOHN ALFRED, C.LE., Chief Enginver, 
P.W.D., Central Provinces. b, 14 May 1882. 
m. Dorothy Austice Prideaux. Educ.: Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. 
Government Service since 1904. Address: 
Nagpur, C.P. 


BALKRISHNA, Dr., M.A., Ph. D., F585, 
F.B.E.S., F.B. Hist. 8., Principal and Prof of 
Economics, Rajaram College and Inspec:oF ° 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, b. 22nd 
December 1882. m. Miss Dayabai Malsey, yet 
N.A. Edue : Govt. High School, Multan, D.A." 
College and Government College, Lahore, 
School of Economica and Politics, Londo: 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukils 
University, Hardwar, for one year; Vice 
Principal for six — and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years, Became Princ 

al, Rajaram College, 1022, Director © 
conomic Bureau; President, Kolhapur ae 
Association ; Chairman, Secondary Teac Col 

Association President, Technical Schoo! ‘syigh 

Wodehouse Orphanage, Shahu D Free ies: 

School; Member, State Panchayat, Pull 

tions. :’ (In English) Relations be 

tween India and England (1924); The Indus 
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Decline in India; Demands of Democracy (1925); 
Hindu Philosophers on Evolution; Shivaji 
the Great; Indian Constitution (In Hindi) ; 
Seven books on History Economics, Politics 
and Religion: History of India (In Marathi) 
Address ; Shahpuri, Kolhapur. 


BALRAMPUR, MawaRaJA PATESHWARI PRaA- 
84D SINGH SAHEB, minor under guardian- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provipn- 
ces. b. 2 Jan. 1914 Receiving Education at 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address; Balrampur. 


BANERJEE, Ral BAHADUR SARAT CHANDRA, 
M.A., D.L., C.1.E., Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta. 6. 3rd October 1870. mm. 
Sreemati Usha Devi. Educ : Presidency 
College, Calcutta and the Metropolitan 
Institution (Law); Lecturer in Mathematics, 
Physics, History and Political Economy, Free 
Church of Scotland Institution, Duff College, 
1892; Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907; Legal 
Assistant, Legislative Department, Govt. of 
India, 1907-14; President, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Tribunal, 1914-1930. Address: 29, 
Sastitala Road, Narikeldanga, Calcutta. 


BANERJI, SIR ALBION RAJKUMAR, Kt. (1925) 
1.¢.8., C.8.1. (1921), C.I.H. (1911), &. Bristol. 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Ballicl 
College, Oxford; M.A., 1892. Entered 
I.C.8., 1895; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Kixecutive Council] of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Ofhclated as Dewan 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927-29, Awarded I Class title ‘* Ra- 
jamantradhurina ’’ of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Oct. 1923. Proprietor and Editor of 
“Indian Affairs’, A Quarterly Journal 
Published at Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London. Address. C/o. Coutts and Co, 440, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


BANERJI, Buaso Natu, M.Sc. (Allahabad): 
Ph. D. (Cantab); Meteorologist, Bombay 
6. 15 August 1895. m. Renuka Devi. Educ: 
Allahabad University, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16, and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 1916-18, Research Scholar and 
Assistant Palit Professor of Physics, University 
post-graduate College of Science, Calcutta. 
1918-20, with Sir. C. V. Raman, Government 
of India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ, at Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge, with Sir J. J. Thomson, 1920-22, 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service January 
1923; Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Decr. 1926 to Nov, 1932 
founded and organised on international lines 
the first aroplane and airship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self-recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the ma at | Base, Drigh Road. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Norway 


Yoor 


Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct. 1927 to August1928in connection wi 
aviation meterology with particular reference 
to Airships. Fellow of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Society, London, 1928. Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigated 
International air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran’ the first of its 
kind for that region. Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
flight of the airship R. 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship. Honorary 
member, Karachi Aero Club. ember from 
India on the ‘‘ Commission de l’application 
de la Meteorologie a’ la Navigation Adrienne ”’ 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, since 15th November 
1932. Publications : The book “‘ Meteorology 
of the Persian Gulf and Mekran’’ and other 
original contributions in Physics and Meteoro- 
logy published in various Indian and European 
Journals. Address: Colaba Observatory, 
Bombay. 


BANERJI, SUKUMAR, RAI SAHIB, B.A., Assist- 


ant Commissioner of Police in charge of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta. b. 5 October 1880. 
m. to Suhasini, eldest d. of late Kumar Satyes- 
war Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj. Educ: St. Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishnagar; Bengal Police Training 
School; obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902; 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Rai Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931, Address: Police Headquarters, 
Lal Bazaar, Calcutta. 


BAPNA, WAZIR-UD-DOWLA RAI BAHADUR 8.M., 


C.LE., B.A., B.8c., LL.B., Prime Minister to 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 6. 24th 
April 1882. m. Shreemati Anand Kumari, d. of 
the late Mechta Bhopal Singh, Dewan of Udai- 

ur Educ : at Maharana High School, Udaipur; 
Govt. College, Ajmer, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. For about a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara ; served in Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer; appointed 
District and Sessions Judge in the Indore | 
State in Jan. 1907. In 1908 was appointed 
Law Tutor to H. H. Maharaja Tukoji Rao 
Holkar III; appointed His Highness’ d 
Secretary in 1911 and First Secretary in 1918 5 
appointed Home Minister in 1915 ; retired 
on special pension in April 1921; joined 
Patiala State as Minister amd remained there 
till August 1923; rejoined Holkar State 
Service as Home Minister in 19285 soon 
after appointed Deputy Prime Minister and 
President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet. In February 1926 was ee 
Prime Minister and President of the inet, 
Address : Indore, C. I. 


BARIA, Major (Hon.) His Hickawes Ma- 


I CNET ER PET er 
d. inp. $ Rajkumar Oolloge,  Ragkats 
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Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in BATLEY, CLAauDE, A.BR.I.B.A., Professor of 


England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Receives a 


salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgad 
Baria, (Baria State Rly.) 
BARKER, JOHN StarForD, M.V.O. (1911); 


P. W. Member and Chief Engineer, Holkar 
State. b. 6 Septr. 1879. m. Mary Gertrude, only 
d, of the late H. L. Moysey, I.8.0., Ceylon 
Civil Service. Hdue: Bedford School and 
Royal Military Academy. Commissioned in 
Royal Engineers, 1898; retired as Lt.-Col. 
March 1929; Electrical Engineer, Delhi 
Durbar 1911 ; Chief Engineer, Holkar State 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since Iebruary 
1929. Served in Mesopotamia 1915 to fall 
of Kut-el-Amara, April 1916; mentioned in 
despatches for defence of Kut-el-Amara 
Was C.R.E. Quetta for three and a half years 
before retirement from the Army. Address: 
Indore, Central India. 


BARNH, THE Rt. REV. GRORGE DUNSFORD ,M.A. 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), V.D. 
(192%); Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
19382. b. May 6, 1879. m. Dorothy Kate 
Akerman. Educ: Clifton College and Oriel 
CoH., Oxford. Asstt. Master, Summerfields, 
Oxford, 1902-08; Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10; Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911; and 
Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911-12. Princi- 
pal, Lawrence R. Military School, Sanawar 
Address; Lahore. 


BABRTHE, Rr. REv. JEAN MaRiE£; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. 6b. Lesignan, Tarbe. 
1849, Hdue.: St. Pe. 
Trichinopoly, 1890-1914, Address: 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 


BARUA,RAlI BAHADUR DEVICHARAN, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter. 6.1864. Educ.: City 
College, Presidency College and the Genera] 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta, Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 
tired from the Bar in 10917; Secretary. 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
bier ag po 1890. Elected member of the 

Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon, 
Magistrate, Jorbat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 


Shem- 


BASU, JATINDRA NATH, M.A. Solicitor. b. 7 Feb. 
1872, m. Mrs. Sarala Basu. Educ: Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Has been a member of the Bengal Legis. 
Council since 1920. President, Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta; leader of People’s Party in 
Bengal Legislature; delegate from Bengal 
to the Indian Round Table Confce. ; is on the 
governing bodies of the City College and 
e ; President of Governing bodies 
,» Rani Bhabani School and 
Maharaja Cassimbazar Polytechnic School; 
Governor of the Bose Institute of Science of 
which Sir J. C. Bose is Director and Vice- 
President of Indian Association for cultivation 
of Science; 1s connected with several social 
sationsin Calcutta and is the 


ot Town 


service organi 
head of B. N. Basu & Co., Solicitors. Address : 


14, Balaram Ghose Street, Calcutta, 


Seminary. Bishop of 


Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects. 6. Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Northants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bombay thereafter. Publications: Sun- 
dry articles and papers bothin England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address: 
Schoo] of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay. 


BATLIWALA, SoBABJI HORMUSJI, B.A. (Eng- 


lish Literature and Latin) 6. 21 March, 1878, 
Educ: St. Xavier’s School and College. 
Connected with the Cottonindustry ; Technical 
Adviser to the Court Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Millsin Liquidation (1931). Has 
travelled extensively and studied the economic 
systems of various countries. Publications : 
Contributions on financial and economic 
subjects. Address: Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay. 


BEADON, Dr. Mary, M.B.B.S. (Lond.); Kaiser- 


i-Hind Second Class (1920) ; Principal, Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. m. to R. C. 
Beadon, K.C.8.G. Educ: at London (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Joined W. M. 8. in 1914 ; in charge Dufferin 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 ; Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 ; Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Lady Willingdon Medi- 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930 ; 
Principal, Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi, June 1930. Address: Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. 


BEAUMONT, THE Hon. SIR JOHN WILLIAM 


FISHER, M.A. (Cambridge); King’s Counsel, 
1930; Chief Justice of Bombay 6b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m. Mabel Edith. d. of William 
Wallace (deceased). Educ. : Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Called to Bar 
by Lincoln’s Inn, 1901; practised at the 


Chancery Division. Address : “‘ Coleherne 
Court.” Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


BECKETT, RICHARD HENRY, C.I.E. (1928), 


Director of Public Instruction, Bombay 
Presidency, since 1930; 0. 1882. m. Doris 
May, d. of W. T. Sutcliffe and widow of 
Captain Cedric F. Horsfall. Educ: Imperial 
College of Science. Entered Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1906; Principal, College ©! 
Science, Nagpur, 1908; Officiating Director 
of Public Instruction and Secretary for 
Education to the Government of thu 
Central Provinces, 1924. Address: 1-A, 
Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 


BEDI BAJA, 81k BABA GURBUKSH SINGH, Kt: 


er, 1916; K.B.E. (1920), C.1.E., 1911; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
6.1861. A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919, <Address- 
Kallar, Punjab. 


BELL, Rosert DUNCAN, C.8.I. (1932), rage 


(1919), Chief Se-retaryito Governme 
Bombay, Rev, Department. b. 18 May 


873. 
Educ: Herlot’s School, Bdintargh, a0¢ 
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Edinburgh University m. Jessie, d. D. Spence, 
Esq. Appointed I.C.8. Bombay. 1902. Secre- 
tary, Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-17, 
Controller, Industrial Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints 1918-19; Director 
of Industries, Bombay 1919-24. Secretary 
to Government, Development Department 
and Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division 
1924-30. Address: C/o Grindlay & Co., 
Bombay. 


BELVALKAR, SHRIPAD KRISHNA, M.A., Ph. D. 
(Harvard Univ.), I.E.S., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona. 6b. 11 Dec. 1881. 
Edue.: Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Veccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, U. S. A. 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907. Prof., Deccan College since 1914; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Instituteand at present its 
Hon. Secretary. Also Hon. Secretary, Poona 
Sanskrit CollegeAssociation and General Secre- 
tary, All-India Oriental Conference. Reri- 
pient of Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Publ- 
cations ‘History of Systems of Sanskrit Gam- 
mar’: Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti’s 
“Tater History of Rama” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English translation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation ; Basu 
Mallik Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925 and (in colla- 
boration with Prof. Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contributed to Oriental] 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies. Address : 
“‘ Bilvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 


BENJAMIN, VEN, T. KURUVILLA, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam. 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1923, Publications: (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thessalonians: 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend. 
Address: Kottayam. 


BENNETT, GEORGE ERNEST, M.Sc., M. Inst. 
C.E., M.LM.E., Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust. 6. 1884. m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ.: Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1910-1916: 
Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919; Exe 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1910-24: 
Senior Executive’ Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief Engtneer, 
1930. Address : Bombay Port Trust, Bombay, 


BENTHALL, Sim EDWARD CHARLES KT., Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co., Calcutta and F. W. Heil- 
oe & Co., Calcutta, since 1929; s of Revd. 
nthall and Mrs, Benthall ; b. 26th November 
1893 m 1918 Hon’ble Ruth McCarthy Cable. 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; ont 
son; Educ: Eton (King’s Scholar), King’: 
College, Cambridge. Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
eon) stipe pa pete faecal 
or of numerous Companies, r, 
Bank of India, 1916-82; Governor, 1928-80. 


BERKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. 


BESANT, ANNIE; 
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President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
1932; President, Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, 1982; Dele- 
gate, Indian Round Table\Conference, 1931-32; 
Indian Army Retrenchment Committee 1931. 
Address: 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta. 


BENZIGER, THE MOST REV. ALOYSIUS MARY, 


0.C.D., 6. EHinsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864. 
Educ ; Frankfort, Brussels; Downside. Came 
to India, 1890. Bishop of Taber, 1900; Assistant 
to the Pont. Throne, Roman Count, 1925. 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
& nominated Titular Archbishop of Antinoe 
(Antinopolis) in recognition of his merits. 
Address : Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Travancore. 


OWEN ALFRED 
ROWLAND, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.R. 
C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lon.), I.M.S., Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi. b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
manny d.of Nellary Ramotti. Hduc. at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London. 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pub- 
lications: Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


BERTHOUD, EDWARD HeEwry, B.A. (Oxon.), 


1898; Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa. 0. 13 Sept. 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Edue. at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magte. and Collector 
in Bengal and Bihar aud Orissa since 1900. 
Address: Patna. 


BERTRAM, REV. FRANCIS, 8.J. (or BERTRAND), 


B.A., D.D., Kaiser-I-Hind (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras. 6. 23 July 
1870, at Montigny-les-Metz, Lorraine. Edue: 
in the Society of Jesus. Entered Society of 
Jesus, Aug. 1888; came to India 1888 ; Princi- 
pal, St. Joseph’s College Trichinopoly, 1900-25; 
Principal, Loyola College since 1925 ; Member 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1916; Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923; offg. Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 1931, Address; Loyola College, 
Cathedral P. O., Madras. 


President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects. 6. 1 
October 1847; d.of William Page Wocd and 
Emily, d. of James Morris; m. 1867, Rev. 
Frank Besant (d. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lin- 
colnshire; legally separated from him, 1873 ; 
one s. one d. Educ.: privately in England, Ger- 
many, France; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P.; was co-editor with him of 

National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90 ; joined the Theosophical 8 in 
1889: became a pupil of . Bg : 
elected its President in 1907, 1914, 1921 and 
1928. Founded 1898 the Centra] Hindu 
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College at Benares ; 1904, the Central Hindu BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, M.A., LL.B., 


Giris’ School, Benares; is on Court Council 
and Senate of Benares Hindu University and 
on Counci] and Senate of the National Univ., 
given Hon. D.L., Benares Hindu Univ., 1921 
in recognition of unique services; Elected 
President of the Indian Nationa) Congress, 
1917-18; Hon, Scout Commissioner for all 
India, heed of the co-Masonic Movement in 
the British Empire. Editor of The Theosophist 
monthly; and Editor of New India, which 
was a daily from 1914-1929 and is now a 
weekly, Address; Adyar, Madras, 


BEWOOR, GURUNATH VENKATESH,B.A. (Bom.), 
B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E.,1.C.8., Postmaster- 
General on leave. b.20 Nov. 1888. m. Miss 
Tungatai Mudholkar. Educ: Deccan Coll., 
Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll., Cambridge. 
Under Secretary to Govt, C. P., Dy. 
Commissioner, Chanda; Postmaster-General, 
Bihar and Origsa and Central Circles; Dy. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle; Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929. 
Address : Postmaster-General, Bombay Circle, 


Dewan, Idar State. b. Jan. 1882, m. 
Shrimati Ved Kunwarji. Educ: Government 
College, Lahore, and Law College, Lahore 
Practised at Ferozepur till 1914; joined 
Idar State as Private Secretary, 1914; 
served there till 1922 as Political Secretary 
and Officiating Dewan; left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1981. Address : 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 


BHARGAVA, Ral BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAR 


Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, High Court, La- 
hore, 0, ist Oct, 1870, m. d. of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of Rewari. Educ. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coli,, 
Lahore. Government Coll. and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn,, Hissar ; got Durba: 
Medaland War Loan Sanad; acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund. 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20; and Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23. Life member, 8t. John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, District Cente 
at Hissar. Address: Hissar (Punjab). 


Bombay ; “Shri Krishna Niwas”, Poona 4. BHATE, GOvVIND CHriMNaJI, M.A. (Bom.), 


BHABHA, HoRmA8sJI JEHANGIE, M.A., D. Litt. 
J.P, C.1.E., Hon. Pres. Magte., Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co.; 
Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of Imperia! Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852. m. Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala, Edue ; Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, | 
beacaally ; Vice-Principal and Professor of Logic 
Principal, Maharaja's College, Mysore, 1884; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munir-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub.: Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education ;. 
Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, | 
a Visit to Australian Universities 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 ; Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address: Malakoff 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 


BHAIRUN SING@HJI BAHADUR, COLONEL 
Mawapay 8Sni Sir, K.C.S.1., 6. 15th 
September1879. Educ, Mayo College Ajmer, 
Ap inted Companion to H.H. the Maharaja 
ner 1895 and accompanied him in his 
indian Tour i1n1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and wasfrom time to 


b. 19 Sept. 1870. Widower. Educ: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusson College, 
Poona, from 1895. Principal and Professor, 
Willingdon College, Sangli, from 1919, Publ 
cttions; Principles of Economics, Distant 
Travels, Lectures on Sociology, Carlyle, 
Three Philosophers, Philosophy of the Fine 
Arts. (Allin Marathi), Speeches and Essays 
(in English); Kant and Shankaracharya 
(in Marathi), Address: Willingdon Ccllege 
Post, Dist, Satara, 


Ethics, Central College, Bangalore. 1876. BHATIA, MAJOR SOHAN LAL, M.A., M. D., B 


Ch. (Cantab).; M.R.C.P. (London); F.R.S kL. 
(193z) F.C.P.8. (Bombay); M. C, (1918), I.M 
8., Dean and Prof. of Physiology, Grant Med 
cal College, Bombay. 6. 5 Aug. 1891. m. Ra)- 
kishorie Edue : Cambridge Univ., (Peterhouse), 
and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, Casualty 
Officer and Resident Anesthetist, St Thomas 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assist. Children’s 
Department ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon. Joined I.M.S8. 1917; saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionar) 
Force (105ta Mahratta Light Infantry), 1915. 
appointed Professor of Physiology, Grant 
Medical College in 1920 and Dean in 1925 
Publications: A number of scientific papers 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette. Address : “* Two 
Gables’, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


time Personal Secretary to His Highness. BHAVNAGAR, H. H. MawARAJA KRISHNA 


Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 


Khas; Foreign Member of Council, Politica) 


Member; Vice-President of State Council 


and the last Cabinet. Also acted as President, 
H. H's visiteto Europe. 


of Council during i 
Is Hon. Col, of the Sadul Light Infantry 
nd Personal A. C. to 
Publications: Bbairavbiias, Bhairubnenod 
Rasikbinod Son and helr Herojl Sri Ajit 
: Sahib being Educated at Mayo College, 
Ajmer. Address: Bikaner. 





KuMAR SINHII, MAHARAJA OF; 6, 19th May 
1912, s. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Si 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C.8.L, July 
1919. Educ: Harrow, England, Installed 
with full powers1931 ; married 1981, Address 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 


the Maharaja. BHOPAL, H. H. SmaAnpER Savsat NAwAp 


IFTIEHARUL-MULK 8tR MonAMMAD HaMpUl- 
LAH KHAN, Nawab of, G.C.8.1. (1982) @.C.1.E. 
(1099), 0.8.1. (1021); 0.V.0. (1922).®, 8th Dec., 

1804 ; is the Ruler of the second most impor- 
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tant Mohammadan State of India. m. 1905 Her| BILLIMORIA, 


Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Banoo Begam 

Sahiba; succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. G.C.S.1,, 

G.C.LE., C.1., G.B.E. Has three daughters, 

the eldest of whom Nawab Gouhar-e-Taj- 

Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive. 
Address: Bhopal, Centra] India. 


LHORL, Sm JOSEPH WILLIAM, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. 
(1920), C.LE, (1923), K.C.8.1., I.C.8., Member 
Viceroy's Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
b. 6th April 1878, m to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
M.B., Ch. B. (St. Andrews), M.B.E. Edue. : 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London. Under Secy., Govt. of Madras, 
1910; Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Supplies, 1919; Secre- 
tary to the High Commer. for India, London, 
1920; Ag. High Commsr. for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Isduca- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy’s Iixecutive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927; Secretary to Govt. of India, 
Dept. of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30. Address : 
Windcliffe, Simla and c/o The National 
Bank of India, Madras. 


BHUTTO, KHAN BAHADUR SIR SHAH NAWAZ, 
O.B.E. (1919); K.1.H. (1924); C.L.E. (1925), Kt 
(1930); President, District Local Board 
and M.L.C., Bombay Council; Chairman, 
Co-operative Bank, District Larkana; and 
Chairman, Bombay Provincial Simon Com- 
mittee; Zamindar, Landlord and President, Sind 
Mahomedan Association. Delegate, Round 
Table Conference. Member, old Imperial 
Council, Member ; Sind Cooperative Conference 
b. lst March 1888. Educ: Sind Madressah 
and St. Patrick High School, Karachi. 
Address : Bhutto Colony, Larkana. 


BIGG-WITHER, LIONEL, M. I. Mech. E., 
M. I. L. E., J.P., Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
G.LP. Railway. 6. 81st December 1876. 
m. Evelyn Marie 1898. EHdue.: Private 
School, Clifton Gollege, Univ. Coll., London. 
Served apprenticeship in Metropolitan Dist. 
Railway, London; appointed to Nizam’s 
State Railway in March 1898 as Asst. Loco. 
and Carr, Superintendent ; services transferred 
to G. I. P. Rly. in 1902; Asst. Inspector, 
H.E. Shell Filling Woolwich Arsenal, 1916-17 ; 
joned Iraq Military Railways in 1917 with 
rank of Major ; appointed Assistant Director 
Mechanical, in 1918 with rank of Lieut. 
Colonel. Mentioned in despatches ; returned 
to G. I. P. in 1919 as Dy. C.MLE., acted as 
C. M E. for varying periods during 1924-27 ; 
acted as C. M. KE. 1927-1930; confirmed 
October 1930. Address: C/o Grindlay & Co., 
54, Parliament Street, Westminster, London, 


Wad, 


BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAMSETJER, B.A., 
6. 18 September 1864, Educ, : Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata in 1884. Retired 
1921. Address : C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay, ! | 


BIRLEY, 


BLAIR, ANDREW JAMES FRASER, 
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Sir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 
KT, (1928), M.B.E., J.P., Partner in the 
firm of 8. B. Billimoria & Co., Accountants 
and Auditors. b, 27 July 1877. m. Jerbai, d. 
of Bhicaji N. Dalal (1906). Educ. St. Xavier's 
College. Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Member, Auditors’ Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27; President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28. President, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1928-29. Ad- 
dress: 18, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 


FRANK, D.C.M. (1915); M.LC. 
Director, Best & Co,, Ltd., Madras and Vice- 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 
b.6 July 1883. m. Evelyn Clifton of Perth, 
W.A. Joined Best & Co., Ltd., Madras in 
1909, Address : C/o Best & Co,, Ltd., Madras. 


BISWAS, CHARU CHANDRA, C.I.E. (1931) y. 8. 


of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas; M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court. b, April 21, 1888.m Sm. Suhasini 
Biswas d. of Mr. 8.C. Mallick. Educ: Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripon Law College. 
Enrolled Vakil, High Court, April 18,1910; 
Advocate, November, 1924; Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22, again 1928-29; Examiner and Paper- 
Setter, Arts and Law, Calcutta University ; 
Professor, University Law College,1 913-21; Com- 
mmissioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
again, Councillor, Calcutta Corporation since 
1925; Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
since 1926; Secy. Bhowanipore Ratepayer's 
Association, Founder Secy., South Suburban 
College ; 1916-21; Secy., South Suburban 
School; Main and Branch, and Sir Romesh 
Mitter Girls’ School, Member of Governing 
Bodies of Presidency College, Ripon College, 
Asutosh College; Member of Committee of 
Indian Association, and of Council of National 
Liberal Federation; President, Khelat Insti- 
tution, Calcutta, and Jangipara H. E. School, 
Dist, Hooghly; Governor Calcutta Blind Schoo; 
Member, Calcutta and Secretary, Tramways 
Advisory Committee ; was member of Council 
and for a short time Secretary, National, 
Liberal League JBengal. Unsuccessfully 
contested in Liberal interests once for Indian 
Legislative Assembly (1920), and twice for 
Bengal Legis. Council (1924 and 1926) ,from 
Calcutta constituencies. Elected Member of 
Leg. Assembly from Calcutta Urban Non- 
Mahomedan Constituency 24030. Address : 
58, Puddopukur Road, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
Phbne, Calcutta, Park 446. 


(Hamish 
Blair), Author and Journalist, formerly joint 
Editor of The Statesman; Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Caloutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta); 5b. Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 

tember, 1872; y. 8. of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwali Burgh School, and Mary 


BLASCHECK ARTHUR DAVID 
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Ann Campbell, d of late Thomas Duff Glas- 
gow m 1900, Constance, ¢ @ of Thomas 
Ibbotson, one s oned Educ Glasgow High 
School Author of 1957 Governor 
Hardy, The Great Gesture and othe 
novels Retired from journalism 1,903 
Address Kenilworth Ootacamund 


BLANDY, EDMOND NicoLas BA (Oxon) 

Boden Scholar of Sansknt Secretary Finance 
Commerce and Marne Departments Bengal 
6 31st July 1886 m Dorothy Kathleen (nee 
Marshall) due Chiton and Balhol Asst 
Magte and Collr Dacca, 1910, Sub Div 
Officer, Munshiganj, Dacca 1912 Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee 

1918 , Under Secretary Finance Dept Govt of 
Bengal 1914 1n addition Controller Of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property 1916 
Addl Dist and Sessions Judge Jessore 1917, 
Secretary Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc and Jt Secretary Publicity Board, 
Under secretary, Finance Department Gov 
ernment of India 1919, Collector of Income 

Tax, Calcutta, 1921 , Commussioner of Income 

Tax Bengal, 1922 Magste and Collr, Bakar- 
gan) 1924 to 1926, Magte and Collr, 24 
Parganas, 1928 Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling 1928 , Secretary to Government of 
Bengal Finance Department, 1930 Address 

Bengal Club, Calcutta 


Tellow of 
Coopers Hill (1900) D Oce Munich (1910) 
Inspector General of Forests to the Govt 
of India Db 16th Jan 1879 m Helen 2nd d 
of the late C Usborne of Berkshire Educ 

Felsted School Royal Indian Engineeting 
College, Coopers Hill Indian Forest Service 
Punjab, 1900 Chief Conseivator of Forests 
Punjab, 1929 Inspector General of Forests 
to the Govt of India, 1930 Address Dehra 
Dun, UP 


BLATTER, THE REV ETHELBERT,S J PhD, 
F L S 0b 15 Dec 1877 Educ in Swit 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England 
Joined the Society of Jesus in 1896, 
Professor of Botany, 8t Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903, Principal of the 
same College from 19191924, Fellow and 
“Syndic of the Bombay University since 1919 
Publacations Bibliography of Indian Botany 
The Ferns of Bombay, Natural Orders in 
Botany, The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon, The Flora of Aden, The Flora of the 
Indian Decert, Flora Arabica, klowering 
Season and Climate, Contributions to the 
Flora of Baluchistan Bionomie der Palmen 
der Alten Welt, Revision of the Bombay 
Flora ; Flora of the Indus Delta , Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir, The Indian Bamboos 
brought up-to-date, Plants of Basra, Meso- 
tamia, Plantae Novae Waziristanenses , 
ew Indian Species of Plants, numerous 


botanical papers in Englsh and German 
hla Journals Address Panchgani, 
tara 


BLENKINSOP, Epwarp MKoBERT KAYE, 


C.1LE (1911); Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1928. o. 15 May 1871; 8, of Col 
Wenkinsop ; m. Florence Edith, d, of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.0.S.L, three #. Educ., 


BOILEAU, 
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St. Paul’s School, Christ s College, Cambridge 
Natered 10,8., 1890, Settlement Officer, 
1897, Deputy Commissioner, 1902; Katser-) 
Hind Medal, 1903, Commussloner of Excise 
1906 , Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13 Commussioner, 1916, Address 
Jvpur, Rajputana 


BLUNT, THE HON EDWARD ARTHUR HENRY 


CIE, OBE BA,ICS Member of Exe 
ecutive Council United Provinces b 14 March 
1877 m Ada d of C H Stone R N twod; 
one s Educ Marlborough College and Corpu, 
Christi College, Oxford Served in UP 
as Asst Commr and Asst, Magistrate 
and Collector, Under Secretary to Govt 
and Superintendent, Census operation on 
special duty in Tinance Department of Govt 
of India, 1912 13 , Settlement Officer in 1915 
Director of Civil Supplies in 19183; Director 
of Industries, 1919, Fimancial Secretary to 
U P Govt 192031, appomted Member of 
Fxecutive Council, 1931 Publications 

Christian Tombs and Monuments of 
Historical interest in the U P (1911), Caste 
System of Northern Indi’ (1932) Address 
Bandarna Bagh House Lucknow 


BLUNT, LESLIEZ, Solicitor 6 29 Dec 1876 m 


Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton ot 
Margate Educ Rugby Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe Address 50 
Pedder Road, Bombay 


BOAG, GEORGE TOWNSEND, MA (Cambridge) 


CIE, (1928) ICS, Member, Indian Tarif 
Board 6 November 12 1884 Edue 
Westminster (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Passed 
into the ICS in 1907 and_ jcined the 
Service in Madras in 1908 Address Madras 
Club, Madras 


COLONEL COMMANDANT GUY 
HamiLton C B (1919),C MG (1917),DSC 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command 
b 27 Sep 1870, m Violet Mary (Fergusson | 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, R MA Woolwich 
Active Service W Africa, 1892, Chitral Relief 
1895, China 1899, Great War France 1914 
19, Afghan War, 1919 Address: Quetta 


BOMON BEHRAM, JeHANGER Bomonul, BA 


LLB, JP (Solicitor), Bombay Merchant 6 
July 1868 Educ St Xavier s and Elphin 
stone College Jurisprudence Prizeman and 
Narayan Vasudev Scholar Practised as an 
Attorney for about 20 years, then became 
partncr in © Macdonald & Co , and was there 
for 5 years Gave up business to do public 
service Became member of Bombay Mum 
cipal Corporation 1919 member of Standing 
Committee, 1921 22 to 1926 27 and 1928 a 
Chairman, Standing Committee, 1928 a 
Chairman, Schools Committee, Jan to at 
1928 and January to December 19¢ 
Chairman of Law, Procedure and Elections 
Committee, 1930 31, Chairman, Advisory 
Committee, J J and other Hosp en 
sentative of Bombay Municipa shes tate an 
onG I P Advisory Committee and aia 
of Corporation, and First Mayor of ee ZA 
1931-32 Honorary Presidency Single 51 atk 
Magistrate Durector of several Joint Stor? 
Companies Addreas: The Seaside, 

Dock Road, Middle Colaba. 
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BOMBAY, BrsHop oF. See Aciand, Rt. Rev. 
Richard Dyke. 


BOSE, Stim Brrmn Keisuna, K.C.I.E. (1920), 
Kt. er. 1907; O.1.E., 1898; M. A. ; Advocate 
in the Central Provinces and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Nagpur University. 6, 1851. Address: 
Nagpur, ©, P, 


BOSE, Sie JAGADIS CHANDRA, Kt. cr. 1917 
C.I.E., 1908; C.S.1., 1911; M.A. (Cantab.), 
D.Sc. (Lond.); LL.D. F.R.S., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute. 
b, 30 Nov. 1858; Educ.: Calcutta; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegateto International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907,1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society.) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. Publications ; Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
I and II; Life Movements in Plants, Vols. 
III and IV ; The Ascent of Sap; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address: 
Bose Institute, Calcutta. 


BOSE, SIR KAILAS CHUNDER, RAI BAHADUR, 
Kt. ere 1916, C.1.E., 1910; Kaiser-i-Hind , 
1909; O.B.E. 6. Decr. 26, 1850. Edue, Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress; Fellow, R. institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British medical Assocla- 
tion; ex-Member of the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate; con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributionsto the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu. 
Address: 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta. 


BRADFIELD, ERNEST WILLIAM CHARLES 
Lieut.-Colonel, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., O.B.E. 
(1918); C.I.E, (1928). 6. May 28, 1886. 
m. Margaret Annie Barnard. Educ: King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham; St. Mary’s 
Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
London. Address: Madras. 


BRAY, SiR EpwARD Huau, Kt., er. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperlal Legislative Council: 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters: 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. duc. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address : 
Gillander House, Calcutta. 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Luoas, M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon), C.1.B. 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, on Special duty, Finance Dept. Govt. 
of India, 6.1 April 1884. m. 1909, Mary, ¢.d. 
of James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Educ,: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 


BRAYNE, FRaNK LUGARD, 


BUCK, SiR EpwakD JOHN, 0O.B.E. 
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University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.8., Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1918; Superintendent, Land 
Records, 1913-1916; Under-Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financia] Departments, 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee 
on Retrenchment, Finaucial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24; Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29. Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27; also Army 
Department, 1928. Address : Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 


K, M.C. (1918), 
Commissioner, Lahore, Punjab. b. 
Jan. 6, 1882. m. Iris Goodeve Goble, 1920. 
Educ: Monkton Combe School and Pembroke 
Coll., Cambridge. Joined I.C.S., 1905; Mili- 
tary Service, France, Palestine, etc., 1915-19. 
Publications : Village Uplift in India (1928) ; 
Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford Univ- 
Press); The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ. Press.) The Boy Scouts 
in the village (Ultan Chand Kapur, Lahore 
1931). Address: Tahore, Punjab; and 
Great Ryburgh, Norfolk. 


BRAYSHAY, MAURICE WILLIAM, M.Sc., (Leeds), 


A.M. Inst. C.K M.I. E. (India), Agent, B. B. 
and C I. Ry. 6. 7 March 1883. Hdue.: Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903. Training in Royal Dock. 
yard Chatham, 1903-5; Apptd. Asstt. Engi- 
neer, Indian P,W.D. (Railways) 1905; Asst. 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1905-09 ; 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15; Assistant, 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17; 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 
1917-18 * Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 
1918-24; Dy. Agent, B. B. & C.I. Railway, 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929. 
Address: Bombarci, Altamont Road, Bombay. 


BROWN, THE REV. ARTHUR ERNEST, M.A. 


(Cantab.), B.Sc. (London), C.I.E. (1926). 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b, 17 
May 1882. m, HE. Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d, of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908, Hdwe.: Stationer’s Com- 
"3 School, London; Kingswood School, 
___1 (1895-1901) ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kura in January 1905; became Principal 
in 1917; Nominated Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1921; General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29. Publi- 
cation; Translation from Bengali of ‘ The 
Cage of Gold” by Sita Devi. Address: 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B. N. Ry. 


(1918), 
O.B.E.. (1918) Kt. (June 1929), Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India and Member, 
Associated Press of India ; late Vice-Chairman, 
‘Alliance Bank of Simla : Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman Institute (India), 
aad Director, Borooah Timber Co. b, 1862 3 m. 
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Annie Margaret, d of late General Sir R M 
Jennings, KCB Educ St John’s College 

Hurstpier point Was in businessin Australia 

Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years Hon Sec, 
Executive Committee “Our Day” in India 
1917 28 Publication ‘Simla, Past and 
Present’”’ (two Editions) Address North 

bank, Simla 


BUCKLAND, Sir Partie Linpsay, Kt, er 
1926 , Judge, High Court, Calcutta since 1919 
Educ : Eton and New College, Oxford m 
Mary, @ of Livingstone Barday Called to 
the Bar Inner Temple, 1896 Practised in 
High Court, Calcutta Publication Text Book 
on the Indian Companies Act, 1913 Address 

Bengal Club, Calcutta 


BUNBURY, Evetyn Jamrs, BA (Oxon), 
MC, JP Hon Presidency Magistrate 
(Kaiser1 Hind Gold Medal in 1932) Ge- 
neral Manager, Messrs Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co, Ltd, Bombay 06 31 Oct 
1888, m 11 Oct 1928 Edue The Oratory 
School, Queens College, Oxford and Caen 
Univ , France Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp 
bell& Co , Ltd and came to Bombay in 1912 
served with Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 
1918 in France and Germany Address 
Mount Ida, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


BUNDI, H H Mawarao Raja, StR RAGHUBIR 
SINGHJI BAHADUR, GOSI, 1919, KCSI 
er 1897, GCIE er 1900, GCVO er 
1911; & 26 Sept 1869. S. 1889. Address 
Bundi, Ra)putana 


BURDON, Sin ERNEST, BA Oxon, CIT 
(1921), CSI (1926) knighthood (1931), 
Auditor General in India 6b 27 Jan 1881 

m Mary,d of Rev W kairweather, D D 

Dunnikier, Manse, Kirkcaldy, kife, Bduc 

Edinburgh Academy, University College 
Oxford (Scholar) Entered Indian Civil Service 
1905, kinancial Under Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Government of 
India, 1914, Financial Adviser, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Horece 191819, Financial 
Adviser, Military Hinance, Govt of India 

Member of Indian Munitions Board, and of 
Imperial Legis Council, India 1919, Secre 
tary to Government of India ArmyDepartment 
and Member of Legislative Assembly, 1922 28 
Secretary to Government of India, J] inance 
Department, and Member of Council of State 
1927-29 Address Simla and New Del 


BURDON, Sir Ernest, Kt (1931) CST ,Ci kb 
Auditor General, Govt of India Simla b 
1881, m list ones Second, 1922, Mary, d 
of Rev W_ kairweather Edue Edinburgh 
Academy, University College, Oxford Entered 


Indian Civil Service, 1905, Financial 
Under-Secretary, Punjab Government 1913, 
Government of India, 1914, Financial 


Adviser Mesopotamian Kxpeditionary Force, 
1918-19, Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
Government of India, Member, Indian Mum 
tions Board and of Imperial Legislative 
Council, India, 1919; Secretary to Govern- 
ment of Indta, Dcpartment, and 
Legislative Assembly, 1923-26, 
to the Government of India, 
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Tinance Depaitment and Member of Counc! 
. ae 192720 Address Delhi and 
imla 


BURDWAN, SIR BIJAY CHAND MaAntap 


MAHARAJADHIRAJA BAHADUR OF, GCIT 
cr 1924,K CSI er 1911, KCIE er 1909 
JOM,cr 19099, FRGS,FRSA,FROI 
IENBA, MRAS, Hon LLD Cam 
and Edin 1926 6 19 Oct 1881 4 
Member of 8rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall (Ca] 
cutta, 7 Nov 1908, adopted by late Mahara 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
mstalled in independent charge of zemindan 
1903 management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
Brhari Kapur two e« two d_ Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
frst in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal xzemindaris Has travelled 
much in India, made a tour through Central 
Eurepe and visited British Isles in 1906 
when he was received by King Edward a 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907 18 temp 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council 
1918 Member of the Bengal Executive Coun 
cil, 1919 24 Vice President, Bengal Execu 
tive Council, from March 1922 to Ap 
1924 Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924 
25, @ nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George V, Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926 Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908 President Agri 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta 1J11 
and 1912, President ofthe British Indian 
Association, Calcutta 1911-18, again from 1979 
to 1927, Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal 
cutta since 1914, Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
\King Emperor George V and Queen Lmpres 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911 12 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit 
tees during the War Publwatwns Vijay’ 
Gitika, and various other Bengal: poctical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a Kuropean ‘lour), Meditations 
etc Hewr Mahbarajadhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday 
Chand Mahtab, BA, Dewani Raj of ie 
Burdwan Raj since 1927, Manager of the 
Burdwan Raj Wards Estate since 1930 i, 
vate Secretary to the Maharajadhiraja eee 
dur at the Imperial Conference, London : s 
b 14 July 1905 Address The Palace, Bur” 
Bijay Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta, The ante 
Kurseong, Bengal , Rosebank, Daryjee!lPe 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U P etc 


BURLEY, Dr Gzorox Witiam, Wh 2 


19° 
1906, BSc (Engineering) (London), 3 
DSc (London), 1927; MUMechE. 192 


MIE, 1023, MAS, MechD, 74 
MRS T (1929), Principal 4, 
Professor of Mechanical eering 


ga 
toria Jubliee Technical I te, Matun 
Bombay } 1885 m Elia Elisabeth, ¢ @, #47 
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Turton Educ Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De | 
partment) Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Electric | 
Power Co, Engineering Research Student 
Sheffield University , Lecturerin Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Research Departments, Shefficld Umiversity 
Technical Manager,Guy Motors, Wolverhamp 
ton and Lecturer in Electric Dngineeing 
Wolverhampton Iechnical College Publication 
(Books) Lathes their construction & Operation 
The Testing of Machine Tools Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice Principles and Prac 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting (Papers) 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgiste 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India) Technacal 
Articles Upwards of 200 on various kng! 
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Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimomal Court, 
(1909 1925), Chairman Standing Commuttee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924) 
Member Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Censors from 1924 Member Govt of India 
Committee for Conditional Release of Prisoners 
1924 Chairman Byramjee Jeeyeebhoy Parsi 
Charitable Institution President, 32nd Bom 
bay Parsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice Presi 
dent Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners 
Ald Society Donated asum of Rs 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Children, 
it being the first of 1ts kind in India Chairman 
of the Governors Hospital Fund, Bombay 
Shuilff of Bombay for 1927 Fresident, 
Landlords Association Bombay, and Vice 
President Soctty for the Protiction of 
Children in Western India <Addiuss The 
Chiff Ridge Road, Bombay 


neering subjects m the Technical Press of BYRT ALBERT HENRY Special Correspondent 


England, America and _  I[ndla 
V J T Institute, Matunga, Bombay 


Address 


BUR1, Bryce CHUTLEIGH, CTL MBIT 

BSc (Lond) TAS Agricultural Expert 
Imperial] Council of Agricultural Research 6 
April 29, 1881 m 1906 Edue Univ Coll 

London, Assistant Lecturer, Iiverpool Univer 
sity, 19024, Trinidad, British West Indies 
1904 7 Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908, Dy Director of Agri 
culture, United Provinces 1908 21 Durector of 
Industries, United Provinces (in addition) 
1912 15 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 


Committee 1921 28 Director of Agriculture CAIRNS JAMES 


Bihar and Orissa 1928 29 Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation Imperial Economic 
Conference Ottawa May to September 
1932 Address hock House Simla and 
Imperial Secretariat New Delhi 


BUTLER His EXcCELLENCY SiR MontAau K C 
SI,CB,CIE CVO,CBE,MA ICS 

Governor of Central Provinces (1925) bt 
19 May 1873. m Ann, @ of the Jate Dr 
George Smith, CIE, Educ. at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll , Cambridge, Fellow 1895 
Hon Fellow, 1925 Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt Commr 1896, Junr Sec to Fin Commr 

Nov 1900, Asstt Settl Officer, 1902, Settl 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904, special duty unde1 
For Dept, 1908, ditto under Financial 
Dept , 1909 , Deputy Commr Lahore district 
1909 , Dy Sec to Govt of India (Home Dept ), 


for Tumes of India and Times in Delhi & 


Simla 6 18 March 1881 m_ Dorothy 
Muriel, only d of Mr and Mrs Stafford 
Thorne Kaingstonon Thames due Mor- 


gans Bridgwater Articled to editor, Bath 
Chronicle, and afterwards went to Surrey 
Advertiser Joined editorial staff of Times of 
India 11 June 1904 Assistant Editor 1911 
Correspondent at Government of India head 
quarters since 1923 Acting Editor October 
19261 bruary 1927 Address 22, Aurangzeb 
nae New Delhi and United Service Club, 
imla 


OBE, MA, MB, ChB 
(Glas) DPH (Camb) DTM &H (Eng ) 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North 
Western Railway 6 12th July 1885 Edue 
University of Glasgow House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary Glasgow Asst to 
Professor of Anatomy Glasgow University , 
Reident Physician, Ruciul and Knightswocd 
Hospitals, Glasgow Sanitary Officer, 34th 
General Hospital Major RAMC (Temp), 
Dy Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary) 8th Lucknow Division Senior 
Ascistant Health Officer Bombay Municipality, 
Principil Medical and Health Officer GIP 
Railway and Major Auxillary Force Medical 
Corps Address C/o ‘The Agent, North- 
Western Railway, Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road Lahore 


1911 , special duty as Jt Sec to RoyalCommn CALCUTTA BisHor or, Most Rev Foss WEST- 


on the Public Services im India, 1912 15, 
Deputy Commr, Attock District, 1915-19, 
ditto Lahore District, 1919 President, Punjab 
Legis Council, 1921, Sec to Govt of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1922 President, Council of State, 1924 
Address Governor's Camp, C P. 


BYRAMJEE JEEJELBHOY, Srp, 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramyje? 
J eejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
im Salsette, 6 28th Feb 1881 m 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, d daughter 
of Sir Jamsctjee Jejeebhoy, 2ndBaronet Educ 
St Xavier's School and College, Bombay 
JP (1908), Hon Pres Magte., 1908 1910 


corr, DD 0b 23 October 1863 8 of the 
Rt Rev B F Westcott (late Bishop oi 
Durham) due Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambnmdge Jomed the 8 P @G 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan in India, 1919, Address Calcutta, 


Kt CALDFR CHARLES CUMMING, B Sc, B Sc (Agr ), 


1 LS Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta , Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal, and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta 6 3 Dec 1884. m. Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d of James Reid, Esq., Aber- 
deen, Scotland. due Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen , Untversity 
of Aberdeen, North of Scotland College of 


ToIo 
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Agriculture ; University of Berlin ; Botanischcs CASSELS, GENERAL SiR ROBERT ARCHI- 


Institute, Dhalem, Germany ; Land wirtschaft- 
liche Hochschule, Berlin. Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta; Secretary. 
Board of Scientific Advice for India; Superin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in Bengal 
and Burma; and Director, Botanical Surve7 
of India. Publications: Various Reports and 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice; Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey ot 
India. Address: Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 


CALVERT, Hubert, B.Sc. (Lond.), (.S.1. (1933) 
C.I.E. (1925), 1.0.8. Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, 0. 30 Nov. 1875. m. Oclanis, @. 
of late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Edue, Univ. 
Coll. and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 
1897 ; arrived India 1898; Asstt. Commr. and 
Deputy Commr. Special Duty in Western 
Thibet, 1906: Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties 1916 to 1925; Member, Legislative As- 
sembly,1923-26; Member, Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, 1926-1928; Commissioner, Rawal- 
pindi Division; Chairman, Committee on 
Co-operation in Burma, 1928-29. Financia] 
Commissioner, Development, Punjab, 1929. 
Member, Executive Council, Punjab, 19382. 
Publications’: Laws and Principles of Co- 
operation (3rd Ed. 1926); The Wealth and 
Welfare of the Punjab (1922); Co-operative 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Agric. Jour. of India); Progress in the 
Consolidation of Holdings in the Punjab 
(Proceedings Indian Economic Assn.) 
Agricultural Co-operation in India, and 
The Higher Finance of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion in India (International Review of 
Agricultural Economics) ; Agricultura] 
Co-operation in the Punjab; The Jteconstruc- 
tion of the Punjab; The Size and Distri- 
bution of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
pamphlets and various articles on 
economic subjects in the Bengal 
Economic Journal, Indian Journal ot Eco- 
nomics, Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, etc. 
Address : Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 


CAMPBELL, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE ARCHIBALD, 
B.A., Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore. 0. 
18 Jan. 1877. m. Violet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.8.I., Lt.-Governor 
of Bengal. Hduc: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.8S. (Punjab) 1901, 
Asstt. Commr., Registrar, Chicf Court, 1912 , 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge 1918; Addi. 
Judge, High Court 1921; Permanent Judge; 
1925. Address ;: Lahore. 

CAROE, CkcIL NIELS, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor. 6. 
23 Aug. 1878. Hduc.; Private and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Address; 4, Pali Hill, 
Bandra. 


CARR, SIR HUBERT WINCH, Kt. (1925), 

g Director, Balmer Lawrie & Co, 
Ltd. b. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. 8. 
Edinburgh. Educ: The Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent. Tea-planting in Assam, 1898-1901 ; 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal- 
cutta ; became senior resident partner, 1916; 


Pres. of European Association, 1922-25, 


Address: 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta. 


CATER, ALEXANDER NORMAN 


BALD, K.C.B, (1927), C.S.1., D.S.0., A.D.C,, 
G.O.C. in Command Northern Command 
(1930). d. 15 March 1876. m. Miss F. E. Jack- 
son (1904) Served in the European war, includ- 
ing Egypt and Mesopotamia, Commanded 
Peshawar District, 1923-1927 ; Adjutant-Gene- 
ral in India, 1928-29. Address: H. Q. Nor- 
thern Command, Rawalpindi and Murree. 


LEY, O.1E. 
(1930); Agent to the Governor General, 
Baluchistan. 6. 15 June 1880. Educ: 
Wellington College, Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Entered I.C.8. 1904. Address: 
The Residency, Quetta. 


CATRY, Dr. Hector, O. C., Catholic Bishop 


of Lahore, since March 1928. 6. 1889, 
Belgium. Edue.: Seraphic School, Bruges. 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907; 
ordained priest, 1914; came to India, 1920, 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 


‘HAIN SINGH, Rao Banwaner, M.A., LL.B, 


F.R.E.S., Thakur of Pokaran (Premier Noble’, 
Jodhpur State; Talukdar of Ralpur District, 
Rae Bareli (Oudh). 6. 5 Feb, 1889 due. 
Canning College, Lucknow and Muir Cential 
College, Allahabad. Enrolled Allahabad High 
Couit Bar 1911. Judge, Court of Sardarzs 1911- 
1922, Puisne Judge, Chief Court 1922-1927 
Chief Judge, Chief Court 1927-1929; Member 
in-Charge of Justice and Education, Jodhpur 
State since 1929. Also President, Marwar 
Soldiers’ Board and Red Cross Society (Jodh- 
pur Branch Member, governing bodies otf 
Lucknow, Benares and Agra Universities. 
Address: Pokaran House, Jodhpur and the 
Foit Pokaran. 


CHAMAN LALL, Diwan, ex-M.LA. 0 
1892. Educ: at Convent Muree; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi; Private 


Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910; finished 
bis Rar Final in 1914 ; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England 12 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak; waa appointed General 
Kditor of Coterie, a London quarterly of an 
aud Literature; returned to India in 1920, 
joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle - 
Asstt. Editor: founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress in 1920. Member, Legislativ’ 
Assembly, 1923-30. Founder the Datly an 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper) ; Adviser, Tabour 
Delegate, International Lab. Confce., Geneva, 
1925; Labour Delegate, International nee 
Confce., Geneva, 1928; Parliamentary pote 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 ; Mem a. 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, pee 
1931; offered membership Round a 
Conference, 1930 but declined ; resigned, ae 
the Legis. Assembly, 1930 on Tariff ba 
President, Sind Provincial Conference, a i 
President, North-Western Railway pee oe 
(Registered) Union since 1929, Slaaereet 
All-India Telegraph Workmen 6 een 14 
1929; President, All-India Postal ond iii eat 
Association, 1930; Fresident, 
Postman and Menia] Staff Assoc ’ 


Who’s Who in India. 
seceded from All India Trade Union Congiess CHARKHAR], H 4H 


and as Chairman of secessionists helped to 
found All India Trade Union kederation 
Tabour Delegate Inteinational Labour 
Conference Bureau 1932 Publheation 

Coolie or the Story of Capital and Labour 
in India Address Lahore, (Punjab) 


CHAMNEY, Lr-Cot Hznry, CMG, 1900; 
Principal Police Trainmg Colluge, Surdab, 
6 Shillelagh,co Wicklow m 1st, 1907, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (@ 1908), sister of 
18th Lord Trinileston, 2nd, 1918, Alice, 
d of Col W Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London Educ Monaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa, 1900 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary 
joined Indian Police, 1909, accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891 
Address Police Trainmg College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal 


CHANDA KAMINI Kumar, M A (1886), BL, M 
LA Advocate High Court Calcutta } Sept 
1862 m Chandraprabha Chaudhuri 
Educ Presidency Coll, Calcutta Formerly 
a member of the Assam Counciland Governor- 
General s Council and later ot the Legislative 
Assemblv , Fellow, Calcutta University Pub 
lications Presidential Address 1st Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906, Presidential Ad 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 Presidential Address, All 
ababad Postaland RMS conference 19924 
Chairman, Reception Committee Literary 
Conference, 19141915 and 1928 Chair 
man Municipality Silchar , Chairman Silchar 
re operative Town Bank Address Silchar, 
ssam 


CHANDAVARKAR ViTHaL NARAYAN eldest 
s of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavar 
Kar BA (Cantab) Maths Tnp Pt I 
(1909) Nat Sc Trp Pt I (1911) Mist 
Trip Pt II (1912) Barrister at Law of 
Lincoln sInn 1913 Assistant N suur & Co 
Cotton Mill Agents b 26 Nov 1887 m 
Vatsalabai 8rd d of Rao Saheb WV kaikini 
of Karwar (N Kanara) Educ Aryank § 
High School and Elphinstone High School 
Elphinstone College Bombay and Kinzs 
College Cambridge Advocate Bombay 
High Court 1913 20 Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College Bombay 
July to October 1915 joined the firm of 
N Sirur & Co 1920 Elected Councillor 
Bombay Municipal Coiporation 1926, re 
elected 1929 and 1932 Chairman Law 
Committee 192829, Chairman Standing 
(Finance) Committee 192930 Chairman 
Revenue Committee 1930 31 , elected Mayor 
of Bombay April 1932 Address 41, 
Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


CHARANJIT SINGH, THE HONBLE RAgjA 
(1932), Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur 
thala Ruling Family, Member Council of 
State Durbar 1903, Coronation 1911, 
Durbar 1911 b 1883 s of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh Educ J ullunder, Chiefs College, 

Te, Govt College, Lahore, Address 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City , Chadwick, 
Simla, 8 W, 6 Mansingh Road, New Delhi 


IOIT 


MAHARAJA-DHIRAJ, 
SIPAHDAR UL MULK MAHARAJA ARIMARDAN 
SINGH JU DFO BaHAaDuUR b Jan 1903,8 1920 
Educ Mayo Coll, Ajmer, mvested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924 
Address Charkhar State, Bundelkhand 


CHATTERJEE Sir ATUL CHANDRA, GCIE 


(1933) KCST, 
Member of the 


(1930) KCIE, (1925) 
India Council 1931 6b 
24 Nov 1874 m 1 Vina  Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M __ Broughton, 
BE MD D Sc Educ Hare School and 
Presidency Coll, Calcutta and King’s Coll , 
Cambridge Tuirstin list Calcutta BA, BSc 
with Honours (Cambridge), Hon LLD 
(Edinburgh) Firstin list ICS Open Com 
petition Entered ICS 1897, served in U P 
Special inquiry intoindustriesin U P ,1907 
08 Registrar Co operative Societies, UP, 
1912-16 , Revenue Sec, U P Govt., 1917-18, 
Ch Sec, U P Govt,1919, Govt of India 
delegate to International Labour Confce , 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1921, 
1924 1931 (President International 
Labour Conference, 1927) and to League of 
Nations Assembly 1925 Vice President 
Governing Body International Labour 
Oftice Vice President of the Economic 
Consultative Committee of the League of Na 
tions has been Member of Imperial Economic 
Committee 19251931 Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 , 
Member Munitions and Industries Board, 
1920 Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industries 1921 Member of the 
Viceroy 8s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 
tries and Labour Member of the Legislative 
Assembly 1921 24 High Commissioner 
for India in Iondon 1925 31 Leader of 
Indian Delegation to Imperlal Conference, 
Ottawa 1932 Publications Note on 
the Industries of the Umted Provinces 
(1909) Address The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London, S W I 


CHATTERJEE Sistr CHANDRA M D (Edin ) 


M R C P (Edin) DPH (Univ Edin), 
officiating Cmef Medical Officer E B Ral, 
way b 4 Dec 1886 m Nance MacDonald 
Fdue Calcutta and D Edinburgh Temp 
Commission in the I M 8S during Great War , 
Distiict Surgeon G IP Railway 1918 28, 
Dy (Chief Medical and Health Officer N W, 
Rly 1920 31 Principal Medical and Health 
Officer G I YP Railway 1931 Address 
2 Belvedere Park Calcutta 


CHAUBAL, Sm Manapev Bauaskak, K CIE, 


ey 1917 CSI 1911 BA,LLB, Advocate 
Appellate Side Bombay Bigh Court and 
Government Pensioner 0b 15 September 
m Anandiba1, only d of Parashram 
S Gupte 1870, Educ Government High 
School, Poona Deccan College, Poona, 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83, Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883, Govt Pleader, High Court, Bam- 
bay, 1906, Acting Puisne Judge, High Court 
Bombay, piers cag Rade err th 
Council of the Governor , 

and 1915-17, Member of the Pubile Bervines 
Commn, 1913-15, Chancellor, Indian 
Wowcn’s University, 1920, Vice-Chairman 


1857 
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and Chairman, Deccan Education’Society,1927; 


President of Commission to try Election peti- | 


tions at Belgaum and Dharwar, 1924; 
to try election petitions at Sholapur and 
Ahmednagar, 1927. Address: 7, Finance 
Office Road, Poona. 


CHAUDHARI, Joaks CHANDRA, B.A. (Oxon), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 6. 28 June 
1863, m. Sarasibala Dev). 3rd d. of Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea. Educ.:Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896; Organising Secry., Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1908-7; Member, Bengal Couneil, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923; 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 - 
Pudlications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address: 
8, Hastings Street, and ‘‘ Devadwar,”’ 34, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Hon. Captain 
Tuk Hon. Rao BanApur, B.A.,LL.B., O.B.E. 
M.L,A. (Nominated) b. 1882. m. Shrimati, 


Sushila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat. Family 
Stephin’s | 


| 


of Ferozepur Dist. Educ: St. 
College, Delhi, Joined Revenue Department, 
1904; took LL.B. degree 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Rohtak elected Vice- 
Chaiiman, District Board, 1914-17; elected 
Punjab Council, 1916; nominated Counal 
of State, 1924; President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected); Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers; hon, 
recruiting officer during War. Minister, 
Punjab Government, 1924; Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927. Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President All-India Jat Maha Sabha. 
Address : Rohtak. 


CHETTY, Sig R. K. SHANMURKHAM. K.C.LE. 
(1933) B.A.. B.L. Lawyer and Dy. Presi- 
dent, Legislative Assembly. b. 17 Oct. 
1892. Educ: The Madras Christian College. 
Elected as a member of the 
Legis. Council in 1920; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
in 1922; in Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt. to report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly. Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 


of India; visited Australia as Indian represen-. 


tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926; 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief bi of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 


at the Eleventh Session of the International | 


Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1028, Again in 1029 was nominated a second 


time to represent the Indian Employers in 


the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva; was appointed a member of the 


Centr] Banking Enquiry Committee; Re- 


CHIDAMBARAM  O82BTTYAR, 
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elected to the Assembly in 1930 without 
contest ; was elected Dy. President, Legislative 
Assembly in January 1931, Attended Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Chief Delegate of Indian employers 

was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July-August 
1932. Address: ‘** Hawarden ”’ Race 
Course, Coimbatore. 


CHETWODE, GENERAL SIR PHILIP WALHOUSF; 


7th Bt. cr. 1700; G.C.B. (1929) ; K.C.B, (1918), 
K.C.M.G. (1917); C.B. (1915); D.8.0. (1900) ; 
A.D.C. General, 1927; Commander-in-Chief 
in India (November 1930). 6, 21 September 
1869; e. 8. of Lieut.-Col. Sir George Chet- 
wode, 6th Bt. and Alice, d, of late Michael 
T. Bass, Rangemore, Staffordshire. m. 1899, 
Hester Alice Camila, e, d. of late Col. Hon. 
Richard Stapleton Cotton; one gs. one d, 
Educ: Kton. Entered Army 1889; Capt 
1897; Major 1901; Lieut.-Colonel, 1909; 
Col. 1912; Brig.-General 1941 ; General, 1926. 
served Chin Hulls, Burmah, 1892-3 (medal 
with clisp); 8. Africa, 1899-1902 (despatches 
twice, Queen’s Medal 5 clasps, King’s Medal 
2 clasps, D.S.0.); European War 1914-18, 
commanded 5th Cavalry Brigade, 1914-15 
(wounded, C. B.); 2nd Cavalry Division, 
1915-1916 (promoted Major-General for dis- 
tinguished service) ; commanded Desert 
Corps, Egypt, 1916-17 (K.C.M.G.); com- 
manded East Force, 1917; commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18; capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign in Palestine and Syria (des- 
patches eleven times); 1914 Star, British 
General service Medal and Allied Medal, 
K.C.B., Commander Legion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile; 
Ist Class Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan) 
promoted Lieut.-General, (1919); Military 
Secretary, War Office, 1919-20; Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1920-22; 
Adjutant General to the Forces, 1922-23; 
Commander-in-Chief, Aldershot Command, 
1923-27; Chief of General Staff, India, 1928- 
1930. Address: Simla and Delhi. 


Madras CHHATARI, HIS EXCELLENCY CAPTAIN NAWAR 


SIR MUHAMMAD AHMAD SaiD Kuan, K.C.S I. 
(1933), K.C.I.E. (1928), M.B.E. (1918); 
Governor of the United Provinces. 0}. 7th 
November 1888. m. to d, of his uncle Nawab 
Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Talibnagar, 
(Aligarh), U.P. Hduc: M.A.0O. College, 
Aligarh. President, All-India Muslim Rajput 
Conference, 1923; Member, U.P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-28; First elected non-ofheial 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 ; Minister of Industries, U.P. 1923-25 , 
Home Member, U.P., 1926-1933 ; Ag. Governor 
U.P, June 1928-August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd London Round Table Conference, 
1930 and 1931 ; appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th April, 1933. Address - 
Governor’s Camp, United Provinces. 


M. T. M. 
C 


Banker. 6, 2nd August 1908. m. 
Valliammai. Educ. ; Madras Christian Coll., 
har id = — ei oles ta es : 

gh 0 Ba W ? : is 
Director, The Indian Bank Léd., Littles 
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Oriental Balm and Pharmecials Ltd , The 
United India Life Assurance Company, Ltd , 
Madras , Directories and Agencies Ltd, 
Madras , Madras City Co-operative Bank Ltd , 
Madras Chairman, United Life Assurance 
Co , Ltd , Madras , Trustee, Monegar Choul 
try and other connected Trusts Madras Port 
Trust Board, High School Triphcane Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras, Member, 
South India Chaniber of Commerce, Madras, 
Member, Madras Race Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madras, Flying Club, Cosmopolitan Club, 
Nationa! Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras 
Address ‘* Bedford House, ’ Vepery, Madre, 


CHINOY, SULTAN MFHERALLY, J P, and Hon 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F M Chinoy & Co., Ltd , b, 16th Febru 
ary 1885, m Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahim Educ + Bharda New High School and 
Elphirstone College Founded the well known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus 
try in India, Director of the Indian Radio 
and Cable Communications Co Jtd , Address 

Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hull, Bombay 


CHINTAMANI, CdIRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA, 
Chief tditor of dhe Leader of Allihapad 
6 10 April 1880, m Srimati Krishnavenem- 
ma, Edue : Manaraja’s Collese, Vizianagram, 
Fditor of The Leader, Ailuhabad 1909 2(, 
Member, U P Legislative Council 1916 1922, 
and again since 1927 §©Deiegate 
of the Liberal Party to 
1919 General Secretary 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923 29, 
President, 1bid, 1920 and 1931, Minister of 
Education and Industries, U P, 1921 23 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee, [resi 
dent, UP Liberal Association Publica 
tions = Indtan Social Reform, 1901 , Speeches 
and writings of Sir Pheroveshah Mehta, 
1904 Address Gauri Nivas, 17 Hamilton 
Road, Allahabad 


CHITRE, ATMARAM ANANT, LL B, Advocate 
(OS), J P, Chef Judge, Presidency Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay 56 17 May 1877 
Edue Wilson College and Govt Law School, 
Bombay Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 , confirmed 
a8 Chief Judge Dec 1928 Address 

Laburnum Road, New Gamdevi1, Bombay 


CHOKSY, StR NASARVANJI HORMASJI, 
Kt (1929) CI E., 1922, Member, Council of 
State, 1933 , Khan Bahadur (1897) , Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy (1809), Meda- 
llistedes videmies Republique Francaise 
(1906) , M D, (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F C.P.8. 
(Bombay), L M. & S. (Bombay 1884), 
Momber, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-1932, 
ex President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Hon Secretary, Governor's Hospital 
Fund for Bombay and the Britssh Empire 
Leprosy Rehef Association, Bombay Presidency 
Branch 6 7 Oct. 1861 ; m 


Maneckjee Jhaveri, Educ Elphinstone 


Dngland | 
Nationa? Jiberal 
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High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asjlum. 1890-97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921), Pulbdscations 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera 
Relapsing kever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


CHRISTOPHERS, BREvET CoL Sr SAMUEL 


RICKARD, Kt (1931) MB, CIE, OBE, 
IMS, (retired) F RS, Director Central 
Research Institute First commn dated 1st 
Sep, 1902 on special duty under Duirector- 
General IM 5%, (1903-1904), Superintendent 
of the King Institute of Preventive Medicine 
and Prof of Hygiene and Bacteriology, 
Medical College, Madras 1904, on special 
duty under Sanitary Commissioner with 
Government of India for inquiry into black- 
water fever in the Dooars, December 1907 to 
January 1909 Assistant Director, Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli, 1909, Director, 
Central Research Institute Kasauli, Dee 
1914, CIE 1915, on Military duty from 
January 1914 to October 1919, OBE, June 
1918 Director hala Azar Commission, 
Januay 1924, Director, Central Research 
Institute Kasauli June 1925 Created 
Anight, 1931 Address Central Research 
Tostitute, Krasaul 


CIARKEH, WALTER DOUGLAS MONTGOMERY, 


H M ‘Trade Commissioner, Bombay 86 
3rd March 1890 m Jocelyn,d of late J TE 
Baker, sq Christ Church N 4 two daughters 
Educ High School helsoand Trinity CoHege, 


Glenalmond In business in Burma and 
India, 19111921, jomed Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1915, served with 


38th Dogins, Mchmand campaign, 1915-16, 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), "adiau Munt- 
tions Board, Bombav 1918 19, Hon Secretary, 
(ochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc’ Committee, 1921. 
Address ‘somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay 


CIAY, JosFPpH MILFs, BA (Oxon), CIE 


(1925) ICS Chief Secretary to Government 
United Provinces b 6 September 1881, 
m Edith Marguerite Florence, d of ET. 
Hall, FRIBA, of Dulwich Educ 

Winchester College, New College, Oxford. 
Entered ICS 1905, Under-Secretary to 
Government 1911-13, Dy Commissioner, 
Garhwal, 1931 20 Magistrate and Collector, 
(awnpore, 1921 25, Dy Commissioner, 
Naini Tal, 1925 28, Secretary‘to Government 
192° 31 Chtef Secretary since 1931 Address 
Lucknow 


CLAYTON. Huag ByarD, CLE (1924) ; oar 


Commissioner, Central Division, Poona 

24 Dec 1877 m Annie Blanch Nepean 
Edue ot Pauls School, Wadham College. 
Oxford, ist Class Hon Mods 1st Class Lit 
Hum Came to India 1901 , served in Bombay 
Presidency , employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19 Municipal 


tor4 
Comnmiissioner 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj 
Enquiry Committee, 1929-30; Member, 
Council of State, 1929-30. Address: 21, 


Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 


CLOW, ANDREW GourRLAY, M.A., J.P., F.S.S., 
C.1.E. (1928); Indian Civil Service, Joint 
Secretary to Government of India, Dept 
of Industries and Labour (1931). 6. 29th 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1925. Educ: Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt. of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen’s 
Recruitment Committee, 1922; Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1923-4: Adviser and delegate, Internationa! 
Labour Conferences. Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929 


and 1931; Dy. Secretary to A ea 
an 


of India; Department of Industries 
Labour, 1924-97: Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923, 1925-27, 1932; Member, 


Council of State, 1928-9; Member, Royal 
Commission on lJLabour in India, 1929- 
31. Publications: The Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
Legislation. a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry, (1925), ete. Address: 2 
York Plack, New Delhi. 


COCKE, Stk HUGH GoLpING, Kt.(1929), Chartcred 
Accountant ; Partner, A.F. Ferguson & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Bombay, Karachi. 
Indore, Delhi, Simla, Rawalpindi, Lucknow 
and Lahore ; Sheriff of Bombay 1933 b. 1st 
June 1882, m. Winifred Florence, d. of A. E. 
Cumming, late of Karachi. Educ: at Merchant 
Taylors School, London. Joined A. F. Ferguson 


& Co., Bombay, in Feb. 1907; represented 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
Bombay Improvement Trust, 1919 and 
Bombay Municipality, 1919-23; Member. 
Legislative Assembly, 1924-32; Public 
Accounts Committee, 1924-27 ; Railway 


Finance Committee, 1926-28 ; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate, 1924 ; President, Bombay Chamber, 
1928, Publications: A Summary of the Princi- 
pal Legal Decisions affecting Auditors. Address, 
A.¥F. Ferguson & Co., Apollo Street, 
Bombezy. 


COLLINS, GODFREY FERDINANDO STRATFORD, 
M.A., O.B.E., (1919); C.1.E., (1931); I.C.8., 
Collector and Distiict Magte., Karachi. 6. 
3rd November 1888. m. Joyce, d. of G. 
Turville Brown, Esq., Educ. : Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Asstt. Collector, 
1912; on Military Duty, 1916-18, Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919. Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22, Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26 ; Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
Ment, 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27; Collector and District 


Magistrate, 1923-1926 ; and 1928-1928, Home 
Secretary, 1929-31. Address: Grindlay & Co. | 


Bombay. 


COLVIN, GEORGE LETHBRIDGE, C.B. (1919), 
O.M.G. (1918); D.8.0, (1916); Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
(Italy), 1920; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928), 
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Agent, East Indian Railway. b. 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d. of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined BE, J] 
Railway, 1898; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier. 
General in Arm Director; of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Rejoined E. 1. Rly. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


CONNOR, Cot. StR FRANK POWELL, Kt 
(1926), D.SO0., FRCS, VES, 
1.M.S., A.D. M.8., Bombay Dist. Late 
Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta.b. 1877, m. Grace Ellen Lees, d. of late 
Rt. O. Lees, Educ: St. Bartholomew’s Hospitai, 
London. Indian Army, Civil in Bengal; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times,D.S O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel); Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Publications : Surgery 
in the Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on “Surgery 
in the Tropics’? in (1) Rose and Carles, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery; and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals. Address: 3, Hencher 
Drive, Colaba, Bombay. 


CONTRACTOR, MISS NAVAJBAI DORABJI, B A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Member 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals; Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramji High Girls’ School, Bombay 
Educ.: Wilson College, Bombay. First 
Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922); an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
in China, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications: Contributions on topical, 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Address: MHardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 


COOKE, MajoR-GENERAL HERBERT FOTHER- 
GILL, K.B.E. (1924); ©.B. (1919); C.S.I. 
(1921), D.S.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Sind-Rajputana District from Apri] 1924. 
b. 138 Nov., 1871. m. 19238, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Edue.: All Hallows School, Honiton ; 
R.M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892; 
joined Indian Army, 1893; Captain, 1901; 
Major, 1910; Brevet Lt.-Col., 1912; Sub- 
stantive Lt.-Colonel, 1916; Bt.-Col., 1917; 
Substantive Colonel, 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918), Substantive jor-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp); Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps); Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and Marca 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp); Huropeal 
War, from Jan. 1915 to October 1917, (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.0., Bt.-Col.) ; 
several years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant-General 
in India and officiating Adjutant-General 
from March to Sept. 1920, Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1022-24. Address. 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 


COPPEL, Rt, REV. FRANCIS STEPHEN, Kalsar 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1924), R. C., wee 
of Nagpur, since 1907. b. Les _ Gels, 

Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Educ. ; College 

University of France, Lyons, B.A., 3. 
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Entered Congregation of Missionaries of &t. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 


COPPINGER, MAJOR-GENERAL WALTER VALEN- 
TINE, M.D, (Dublin) ; F.R.C.8.1., D.S.O. (1917); 
C.I.E. (1980); Surgeon-General with Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 6. 1875. m. Miss M. M. 
O’Kelly. Hduc.: Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T. C, Dublin. Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903; 
Prof. of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919-1929. Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1929-1931. 
Address: Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 


CORBETT,  GtOFFEEY 
(Oxon.), C.1.E. (1921); 
Commerce Department, 


LATHAM, M.A. 
Jomt Secretary, 
Government of 


India. b. 9 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate. 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Little 
Rissington Manor, Glos. Educ : Broms- 


grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
Hum, (1994). Passed into I.C.8., 1904; 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1905-09; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 ; Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P., 1916-18; Dir. of Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C.P., 1918; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1920; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1922; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24, Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 


COTELINGAM, JOHN PRAGASA Rao, M.A., 
¥.M.U,, Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 6. 9th Dec. 1860. m. 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. Hduc.: Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt. Master. London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member 
Bellary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4; 
Mcmber, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 ; 
Preadt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on_ the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. Address ‘ Rock 
Cottage, Bellary. 


COTTERELL, CEcIL BERNARD, C.S.I. (1933), 
C.1.E., I.C.8. Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1928. m. 1922. Educ: St. Peter’s 
School, York, Balliol College, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.8., 1898; has served in ‘the Madras 
Presidency, since1899 ; Deputy Commissioner 
Salt and Abkari Dept.,}1905; Private Sec. 
to Governor of Madras 1912-15. Secretary 
to Government, 1925-28; Commissioner of 
May 1930. First Excise. Ag. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Member, Board of Revenue, 
August 1932. Address: Madras. 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E. 

(1918) :M.A.,B.8c..O.K., M.I. E.E., MI. MECH. | 
E., M.1.1. (Ind.); Director,Messrs. Mather and | 
Platt, Ltd. b. 10th Feb. 1877. Educ. : Glasgow | 


in Itsdia, IOI5 


University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd.,in 
1898 as apprertice, subsequently became 
Genera] Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went tc India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to india to establish Mather 
and Platt’s own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centresfor the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelledin China, Japan, United States 
oi: America, Australia and Ee ypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt. of India; 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
fcehnical and Economie subjects, Address : 
7, Hare Strect, Calcutta. 


COUSINS, JAMES HEnRy, Doctor of Literature 


of Keiogijuku University, Japan, (1922), 
m Margaret KE Cousins, B. Mus. J. P. (1903). 
Educ.; at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
lreland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland; Asstt. Editor. ‘‘ New India,”’ 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle; Fellow and Prof. of English, 
National University, Adyar; Principal, 
Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of Inter- 
national Culture), Adyar, Madras ; University 


Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, 
Calcutta University, Benares Hindu 
University, Mysore University; Visiting 


Lecturer, Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal ; 
Travelling Lecturer, America, 1928-31 ; Special 
Lecturer 1n English Poetry in the College 
of the City of New York, 1931-32 ; a co-founder 
of the Irish Literary and Dramatic Revival 
(1900, etc); poet, dramatist, critic educa- 
tionist, philosopher. Pubdlecations: (Prose) 
A text-book of Modern Geography, The 
Wisdom of the West, The Bases of Theosophy, 
The Renaissance in India, The Kingdom of 
of Youth, Footsteps of Freedom, New Ways in 
English Literature, Modern English Poetry, 
The Cultural Unity of Asia, The Play of 
Brahma, Work and Worship, The New Japan, 
The Philosophy of Beauty, Heathen Essays, 
Samadarsana; (Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung 
by Six, The Blemished King, The Voice of 
One, The Awaxening, The Bell Branch, Etain 
the Beloved, Straight and Crooked, The 
Garland of Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted 
Feathers, The King’s Wife (drama). Sea- 
Change, Surya Gita, Forest Meditation, Above 
the Rainbow, A Tibetan Banner, The Shrine, 
The Girdle. Address ; Theogophical Society, 
Adyar, Madras, 


COYAJEE, SIR JEHANGIR COOVERJEF, KT., 


Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy 


Andhra University, 6b. 11 Septr. 1875, 
s. of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Edue: Caius College, Cambridge. Lately 


Member Royal Commission on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency ; Member of 
Council of State, 19380; Delegate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
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Correspondent, Royal Economic Society. 
Publications: The Indian Fiscal Problem ; 
Indian Currency and Iixchange ; The Indian 
Currency System. Address : Andhra 
University, Waltair. 


CRAIK,Sm HENRY DUFFIELD, Bt.,B.A. (Oxon.), 
C.S.I. (1924), Finance Member, Execu- 
tive Council, Punjab, b. 2nd January 1876. 
Educ: Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford, Joined 
1.0.5. 1899 and served in the Punjab and 
with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then. Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929. Address: Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 


CUMING, THE Hon.Sin ARTHUR HERBERT, Kr. 
(1928), Judge, High Court, Calcutta, b.24 Nov. 
1871. m. Beryl Christine Austen, Educ’ 
Westminster School, Oriel College, Oxford ; 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1893, 
came to India, 1894; served as Assistant Magte. 
Bengal; Dy. Commr., Assam; Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, astern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Remembrancer, Bengal: 
officiated as Judge, Hich Court, from 1916; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. ]0, 192), 
Address : 2, Alipur Park, Calcutta. 


CUNNINGHAM, SIR CHARLES BANKS, Kt. 1933, 
Police Medal (Jan. 1929); CSI, Jan 1931 
King’s Inspector-General of Police, Madras 6 
8 May 1884. m Grace Macnish, d. of Hugh 
Macnish, 1912 Educ : Campbeltown 
Grammar School. Asst. Superintendent of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909; Dy. Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissione: of Police, 
Travancore, 1915-1921; Dy. Inspector-Genl. 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928; Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, Mav 1930. Address: 25, 
Sterling Road, Madras. 


CUNNINGHAM, GeoraF, B.A. (Oxon.), CSL., 
C.I.E., O.B.E ,I.C.8., Home Member, Exec 
Council, N. W. F, Province b 23 March 1888. 
m. K.M. Adair. Educ. Fettes Coll., Edinburgh, 
Magdalen College. Oxford. I.C.8. 1911; Poli- 
tical Department, since 1914. Served on N.W. 
Frontier, 1914-25: Counsellor, British Lega- 
tion, Kabul 1925-8, Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy, 1926-31. Address: Peshawar. 


CURLING, EDWARD HIGHAM, Manager, Lloyds 
Bank Limited, Bombay. %. 1882. m. Violet 
Maude, d. of the late John Plaister Marshall 
Craddock of Bath, Somerset. 
School, Canterbury. Cox & Co., London, 
1901; arrived in India 1906; Lloyds Bank 
Ltd., on absorption of Cox & Co., 1923. 
Address >; Dunkeld, Harkness Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


CUTTRISS, C. A., M.B.E., Landlord. Hon. 
Magistrate, Rangoon. b. Launceston. 
28 Nov. 1862, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter. 
M.D.; was Hon. Sec. Burma “ Our Day " 


Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft | 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 


Shipping Committee during the war. Pubdii-' 
cations 


Subjects, 


: Essays on Commercial 
“ Riverside,” Kalaw, Burma, 


Address : 


| 
I 
| 


| 
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1932; Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31; DADABHOY, 


SIR # MANECKd!] BYRAWEE 
C.LE. (1911); Kt. (1921); K.C.E.E. (1925). 
President, Council of State. 6, Bombay, 80 July 
1865. _m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. E,, 
d.of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonj! of 
the Commissariat Dept. Edue.: Proprietary 
High School and: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Jolned Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887; Advovate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90; Government Advo. 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911; Member of  Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17. 
a Governor of the Imperia) Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected tothe Council of Stat, 
1921 ; and nominated 1926 and 1931; Member, 
Fiscal Commission, appointed by Govt of 
India, Sept. 1921; Member of the Roval 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
1925-26; Member, Round Table Conference 
and Federal Structure Committee, 1931, 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
39 years; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd., Berar 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Model Mills, Nagpnr, 
Limited, C. P. Contracting and Mining 
Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody Manganese 
Ore Co, Ltd, Proprietor  Ballarpur, 
Sasti, Ghugus; Pisgaon-Rajur and Chirmui 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factores in 
different parts of India. Publocatwns 
Commentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
a Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, 


DAGA, Ral BAHADUR SETH SIR BISESERDAS, 


Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm of Rai 
Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Govt 
Treasurer, landlord, merchant, millowner and 
mineowner, Director of Model Mills, Nagpur, 
and of Berar Manufacturing Company, 
Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light ana 
Power Company, Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
(ive Assembly of the Bikaner State and 
Member of the Indian Red Cross Society. 0. 
1877. m. Krishna Bai. Educ.: privately 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State. Pubh- 
cations: Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity. Address: Nagpur 
(C. P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 


Educ : King’s DALAL, ARDESHIR RusTOMII, B.A. (Bombay); 


M.A, (Cambridge), I.C.8., (retd.) Director, 
Tata Sons & Co., Ltd. b. 24 April 1884, m. to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia, due. 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. St. Johns 
College, Cambridge. Asstt. Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Bijapur Superintendent, Land Records, 
Belgaum; Collector, Ratnagiri and Panc 
Mahals; Deputy Secretary, Govt. of Bombay, 
Revenue Department; Acting Secretary; 
Govt. of Bombay, Finance Department ; at 
Secretary, Govt. of India, Education, ae 
and Land Departments and Munic ie 
Commissioner, Bombay. Address: 0/0 als 
Tron & Steel Co., Ltd. 100, Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 
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DALAL, Sip BaRJoR JamsSHedst, Kt. (1930), DAS, Mapuv SvUDAN, C.I.B.0. 28 April 1848, 


B.A., I.C.8., Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir State. 6b. 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, 4. of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Educ. : at home, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay; Exeter Coll., Oxford. Entered 
1.C.8., Asst. Magte., Allahabad, 1894; Dist. 
and Sessions Judge, 1899; Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921; Judge, High Court, 
1925 1931; Member of every Commission 
appointed in U. P. under the Defence of 
India Act; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931, 
Address : C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Bombay. 


DALAL, SIR DADIBA MERWANJER, Kt. (1924), 
C.I.E. (1921), Stock and Finance Broker, 8. 


12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890; one s. three 
d. Educ.: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 


mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921): Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confce., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner for 
Indiain the U. K., 1922-24. Address: 1, Warine 
Lines, Bombay. 


DARLEY, SIR BERNARD D'OLIER, Kt. (1928). 
C,I.E. (1919) Chief Engineer, P. W. D , United 
Provinces. b. 24 August, 1880. Educ,: T. C.. 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. A.M.1.C.E. Irrigatien 
work in P. W. D. since 1903, Address: 
Lucknow, U. P. 


DAS, Braga Sunpak, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
Press and cultivation. 6. July 1886. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th @d. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur. Educ.: Ravenshaw Coll. and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkai 
Union Conference since its bevinning in 1904 
and Secy for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; Prerident, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn., and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
was President of Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee; 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920: Fallow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ‘* The Oriva.” Address: Cuttack, 


DAS, MAJOR-GeNERAL Rat BawaDUR DEWAN 
BISHAN, C.LE,, C.S.1 5. Jan. 1865. Hdue. at 
Panjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramsingh, K.C.B., 1886- 
3898 ; Mily, Secy. tothe Com.-in-Chief, Jammu 
and Kashmir, 1898-1509 ; Mily. Secry. to H. H. 
the Maharaja, 190014; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18, Rev. 
Minister, 1918-1921 and f Minister, March 
1921. April 1922. Retired from Service, Addrese : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


DAS, THE HON. Mr. 


DASTUR, 


Educ.: Calcutta University, M.A., B.L., 
M.R.A.8., F.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legisiative Counell four times ; 
Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1913 : nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orijssa. Minister 
(local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan. 1921; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-President of All-India Indian 
Christian Conference ; was first Minister of 
J.ocal Self-Government in Bihar and Orissa ; 
resigned office two years later. Advocate, Patna 
High Court. Address: Cuttack, B. N. Ry. 


DAS, PANDIT NILAKANTHA, MA., writer of 


books for children on new lines. 6. August, 
1884. m. Srimati Radhamani Debi (1905). 
Kdue: Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopabandhu Das 
and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadi on a new line; was Resi- 
dent Head Master there for 8 years ; worked 
in connection with Puri Famine in 1919; ap- 
pointed by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920. Started Congress 
organisation and a National High School at 
Sambalpur and edited The Seba in 1921; 
became Dist. Congress Secretary, Puri, and 
Piov. Congress President, Utkal, 1922. 
Imprisoned for four months and fined Rs. 200 
in 1923, elected to the Assembly from Orissa 
in 1924, and again in 1927; made Secretary, 
Utkal Provincial Congress and President, 
Utkal All-Party Conference; President, 
Gopabandhu Sebak Samaj. Elected Chair- 
man. Reception Committee, I. N. Congress, 
Puri Session. Publications; Pranayini (a 
kavva in six cantos); Konarke (a long poem 
kavya), Mayadebi (a kavya in 6 cantos); 
Kharabela (a historical kavya in 25 cantos); 
Dasa Nayak (a long poem kavya); Aryajiban 
(Aryan life, a critical treatise on Aryan 
civilisation) ; many other books for children, 
Address : P.O. Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 


JUSTICH PROFULLA 
RaNJaN, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919, 
b. 28 April, 1881. Eduec.: St. Xavier’s Col- 
ege, Calcutta. m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Address: Ali Manzil, Patna, 


Sir HORMAZDIAR PHIROZE, KT., 
(1933); BA, ULB, Bar-at-Law, Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. b. 20th 
March 1878. m. Bachubai Edalji Dastur. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s College. Acted as Taxing 
Master, Clerk of the Crown, High Court. 
Address: The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 
Road, Bombay. 


DAVID, MEYER Isaac, Director, I. David & Co., 


Ltd., and International Remedies Co. 86. 
26 Dec. 1900. m. Doris Nissim. Educ: in 
Bombay. Started the Goodwill Movement to 
bring about a better understanding between 
Indians and Europeans by suggesting under 
the nom-de-plume Santa Claus, the non-officia 
Poll for Dominion Status ; originated Citizens, 
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Conciliation Committee scheme and founded | 
the Welfare of India League. Publications : 
Numerous articles and letters to the press in- 
connection with the Goodwill Movement. 
Address : 4, Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay. 


DAVISON, DEXTER HaRRISON, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery. b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clair, Educ: Chicago University. Address : 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
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Constituency of Gujarat,and was again re. 
elected unanimously as President of the 
Council in 1931. Publications; History anq 
Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy ip 
fudls (Brochure). Address: Sadar House 
urat. 


DENHAM-WHITE, ARTHUR, Lt.-CoL., I.M.S., 
M.B.B.S, (Hons.), Lond. 1904, M.R.CS,, 
L.R.C.P. (Eng.) 1903; F.RB.C.S., Civil Sur- 


Bunder, Bombay. 


DE, GLANVILLE, SIR OSCAR JAMES LARDNER, 
Kt. (1931); C.I.E. (1925) ; Barrister-at-Law ; 
President, Burma Legislative Council, Govern- 
ing Director, Rangoon Daily News ; Member, 
Burma Legislative Council, Address ; 
Rangoon, Burma. 


DE, KIRAN CHANDRA, A.B., | 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Edue.- 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St. John’s. 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope-. 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905: 
Magistrate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914. Secretary 
to Government to Bengal. General Dept. 
1915; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 ; Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Governor-General of India, 1920 ; 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1922, 
Commissioner, Presidency Division, 1923 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 ; Member of the Council of State, 1928, 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec. 1928 ; 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930. Address : 
1, Dumium Road, Cossipore, Calcutta ; 
Brookside, Shillong. 
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DEHLAVI, THE HON. SIR ALI MAHOMED KAHAN, 
J.P., Kt. (1931), Bar-at-Law (1896). President, 
Bombay Legislative Council. 6. 1875. Educ: 
Bombay and London. Practised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908). Started 
the first Anglo-Sindhi paper called ‘‘ Al Hag’’ 
in Sind in the interests of the Zamindars in 
1900, and edited it for three years. Organised 
the first Muslims Educational Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 asa 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee which launched the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time in India in 
1907 in Karachi. Was Diwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908-1912) and Wazir 
of haters a State in Gujarat (1914-21). 
Acted as' Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, (1913). Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27). 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference heldin Poona. Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Ratnagiri in 
1926. Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-19380). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 


geon, Alipore, Calcutta. 6b. Feb. 
1879. m. E. Gratton Geary (nee Davis), 
Edue.: Malvern College and St. Bartho- 
lomew Hospital; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident Surgeon, 


Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency Genera] 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 


1916-18 ; Offg. Professor of Surgery, Medica] 
Course in 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Publications: Monograph on delayed  Chio- 
roform Poisoning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address: 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 


DENNING, Howarp, Sir, B.A. (Cantab.), C.LE., 
I.C.8., Additional Secretary to the Govt. of 
India, Finance Department. 6. 20 May 
1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. Educ.; Clifton College and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency ; Under-Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Babington 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address: Imperial Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 


DESAI, NICHHABHAI KALLIANJI, B.A., LL.B. 
Dewan, Sant State. 6. 19 July 1875. m. 
A. 8. Iehhabai. Edue: Anglo-Vernaculai 
School, -Bulsar, The Night High School, 
Bombay, Elphinstone College, and Govt. 
Law College, Bombay. Mathematics teacher, 
Cathedral Boys’ High School, Bombay; 
High Court Pleader, Bombay; Nayadhish 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912; Dewan Sant 
State, since 1912. Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan 01 
1917. Publications: Administration reports 
of Sant State. Address: Bulsar and San- 
trampur, Rewa Kantha. 


DESAT, RAMRAO PILAJI, 
1876, m. to Lanibai, 
N. L. Mankar, once Chief 
High Court. Educ: Elphinstone High 
School and Wilson College. Joined ne 
Municipal Commissioner’s Office in. ae 
subsequently taken up as an Asstt. in ie 
Municipal Corporation Office where he rote 
be Municipal Secretary to which he pe 
appointed in January 1925. Retired iro" 
1st April 1931. Address: ‘‘ The Dawn, 
Bombay Improvement Trust Dadar Matung 
Estate, Plot No. 107 (South), Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, GopaL Vinayak, L. M. 4 ‘ 
(Bombay); F.R.C.S. (Eng.), M.D. (Lond: 
Corsuttiey Surgeon and Physician. b, 4th 
Jan. 1884, m. Annapurnabal, d, 
of Wun. Educ. ; Morris Coil., 
Medical College, Bombay; King’s 


J.P. b. 18 March 
eldest d. of the late 
Translator, Bomba) 
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and the London Hospital Medical Colleg 
London. House Surgeon to Jordan Lloyc_ 
Professor of Surgery in Univ. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady Har 
dinge eee during war and Surgeon at J 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surger: 
at Grant Medical College (1920); Professo 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at Kin; 
Edward Hospital: Member, Bombay Munici 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928. Publica: 
tions: Some papers on Abdominal Surgery 
publications on Social Reform, Improvin; 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address: Chaupati, Bombay. 


DESHMUKH, RAMRAO MADHAVRAO, B.A. 
LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 6. 25 November 1892 
m. Shashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadan 
of Gwalior. Educ, : at Cambridge. President 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
practised at Amraotiin 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20; elected to C. P. Legislative Coun: 
cilin 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative Council in 1923 ; 
as Swarajist ; President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1926 
elected to the C. P. Council for Amraoti Centra. 
Constituency as Responsivist in November 
1926. Minister to C. P. Government, 1927. 
1928, Resigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took office again in August 1929. Resigned 
Ministership in July 1980 in consequence of 
Berar Responsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha. Lost his seat in 1930 elections 
owing congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931. President 
of the Berar Nationalist Party, 1932. Address: 
Morsi Road, Amraoti (Berar). 


DESHMUKH, THE Hon’BLE DR, P.5S., M.A 
(Edin.), D. Phil. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 
Minister for Education, Central Provinces. 
b. December. 1898. Educ. Fergusson College, 
Poona, and took M. A. (Hons.) at Edinburgh. 
Won the Vans Dunlop Research Scholarship 
In 1923. Called to the Bar in 1925 and took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1926 
by writing a thesison the ‘Origin and Deve- 
lopment of Religion in Vedic Literature” 
Was elected Chairman of District Council, 
Amraoti in 1928; increased taxation by 50 
per cent, for compulsory education and threw 
open public wells for untouchables. Elected 
to C. P. Council in 1930; sppolnied Minister, 
December 1930 and put in charge of Education 
and Agriculture. Address: Nagpur. C. P. 


DESHPANDE, SHANTARAM RAMERISHNA, B.A., 
(Bom, 1st Class Honours), B. Litt. (Oxon.) ; 
Diploma in Economies and Politics and in 
Educational Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Senior Investigator, Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay. 6, 14th May 1899. 1m. Miss Leela 
Raje, “ Educ. : Elphinstone High School and 
Wilson College, Bombay, and University of 
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Oxford. Appointed Senior Investigator, 
Labour Office, 1924 ; officiated as Director. 
Labour Office, 1925 ; statistician to the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour 1929. Publi- 
cations: ‘‘Some Village Studies ’’, ‘‘ Some 
Vital Problems relating to the Bombay 
Working Classes’’ written in collaboration 
and Published in the Indian Journal of 
Feonomics, Address: 14th Road, Khar, 
Bombay 21. 


DESIKACHARIAR, Diwan BAHADUR (109), 


Sir T., B.A., B.L., Kt. (1922), K. I. H. (Gold) 
1920; Advocate, Trichy. 0b. Sept. 1868. 
Educ.: Pachaiyappa’s and _ Presidency 
Colleges, Madras. Has been closely identified 
with Municipal and Local Board Institutions, 
was elected Chairman of Trichinopoly Muni- 
cipal Council for one term and nominated 
President of the District Board for three 
terms; President of the District Urban 
Bank, the National College Council, Dt. 
Health Assn., Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and Dt. Scout’s Council Trichinopoly. 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms and took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with the District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Village Panchayat 
Courts Act; was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee ; President, Trichinopoly Hindu 
Devasthanam Committee and Chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Srirangam Electric Cor- 
poration. Address: ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment, Trichinopoly; and 
*Enderley,’ Coonoor Railway Station. 


DEVADHAR, GopaL KRISHNA, M.A., C.I.E., 


(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants of India Soc, 6.1871. m. Dwar- 
kabai Sohani of Poona (died). Educ... New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M.A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaisar-i- Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more ; has been twice elected President, 
Servants of India Society. He has been ever 
since its beginning the Head of Bombay Branch 
Toured in England and on the Continent in 
1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation. 
He is the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Conference. Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1921; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the flood-stricken in Gujarat, 
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Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927- 
served as member of Committee on Co-opera, 
tion appointed by Mysore Government 1920 
and the Government of Madras in 1928. 
Gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture as President of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay; has worked 
on several Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment. For two years before retirement was 
the elected President of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute of which for more 
than five years he had been Vicc-President ; 
Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank. 
has presided over Provincial Co-operative 
Conferencesin almost all major provinces and 
Indian States; Was President, Hirst All- 
India Rural Representatives Conference. 
Has published several pamphlets on Co- 
operation, Female Education and Social 
Reform; Chairman, Executive Committee of 
the Deccan Agricultural Association; has 
undertaken “ Village Uplitt Work” at 
Khedshivapur, fifteen miles from Poona on 
Mahableshwar Road. Member of _ the 
Poona Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research, Delhi and Simla; was 
Member of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Chairman, Council of Management 
of the Aryan Education Society, Bombay. 
In June 1927 was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, Poona. 
Celebrated Diamond Jubilee in August 1931. 
when a purse of Rs. 10,500 was presented 
to him, Address: Girgaum, Bombay. 


DHAU BAKHSHI RAGHUBIR SINGH, RAO 
BAHADUR (1912), C.I.E., (1925), C.S.I. Retired 
President of State Council, Bharatpur. 0. 
1862, £duc.: Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc. 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age; promoted a Meinber 
of the Council of ‘‘ Panchayat ”’ of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to His late 
ighness Maharaja Shri Kishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer Merwara, Address; Bharatpur. 


DEURANDHAR, Rao BAHADUR MAHADEV 
VISHWANATH, A.M. 6. 4th March 1871. m. 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of |§Madhavrao 
T. Rao. duc. Rajaram High School, 
Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay. er ear as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923, Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting ; 
Re-appointed as Inspector of Drawing 
and Craft-Work, Bombay Presidency and 
retired in December 1931. was selected 
to decorate the Hon. Law Member’s room, 
Imperial Secretariat, New Delhi. Publi- 
cations: A. Kincaids’ (1) “ Deccan Nurse 

Tales’’, (2) “ Stories of King Vikram.” 8. M. 
Edwardes’ (J.C.8.) “ By-ways of Bombay.’ 


DONALD, Dovaas, C.8.I1. 
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Otto Rothfeld’s, (I.C.5.) ‘‘ Women of India ” 
and several other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hind, 
and Mythological books for Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Oxford University Press, Longmans 
Green & Co., and several other Indian publish - 
ing firms. Address: “‘Shree Amba Sadan,” 
Prabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay No. 21, 


DICK, GEORGE PaRIs, C.I.E., 1916, Bar-at-Law, 


Member of C, P. Legislative Council, 1921, 
and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo- 
cate, C.P. 6.1866. m. Effie Geraldine Newman. 
Educ.: Dulwich College; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891; Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur until 1924 ; President, 
New English High School and President, 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 
years; Member of the Legislative Counc! 
before the Reforms and continuously to date. 
Publication : Fitch and His Fortunes. Address 
Nagpur, C. P. 


DIGBY-BESTE, Hfwry ALoysivs B., OBE, 


(1919); C.I.E. (1931); Captain, Superinten- 
dent, M.M.T.S. Dufferin. b. November 5th, 
1883. m. Olave Hume Henderson, d. of Col 
W. Hume Henderson! .M.S8. Educ: Stony- 
hurst College, Lancé England. Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 ; joined RIM 
as Sub-Lieut., February 5th 1903, service 
afloat till 1914; war service in H. M., 8. 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia; transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transport Officer 
up to 1921; served afioat in commiand of 
R.1.M.S. Dufferin and Clive, 1923; Deputation 
to England, 1924; Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1925-26; Port Officer, Bombay, 
1927 ; Captain Superintendent, T.M.M.TS. 
Dufferin since November 1927. Publication: 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation. Address: I.M.M.T.S. Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 


DINAJPUR, LIEUTENANT MAHARAJA JAGADISH 


NATH Ray BAHADUR, b. 1894. 8. by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, 
K.C.LE. m.1916. Educ.: Presidency College, 
Calcutta, President, Dinajpur Landholders 
Association; late Chairman, District Board 
and Municipality, Dinajpur ; Member, Berga! 
Legislative Council, British Indian Associa- 
tion Bengal Land-holders <Assocn., Asiatic 
Seclety of Benga), East India Assoct.. 
London, Calcutta Literary Society, North 
Benga! Zamindars’ Assocn., Bangiya Sahitys 
Parishat, Road and Transport Development 
Association. Received King’s Commission in 
Jan. 1924. Address: Dinajpur  Rajbati, 
Dinajpur; 90A, Bakulbagan Road, Calcutta. 


(1921); C.1.E: 
Commandant, B. M. Police and Samana Rifles. 
b. 1865; Edue.: eae? Cotton aa sn 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at vane ‘ 
1888; transferred to Peshawar, 1889; app = 
3d C.B.M. Police, Kohat, 1890; served Miran, 
zai Expeditions, 1801, on Samana posts 4° 
Tirah, re-transferred to Kohat, wer at 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles. 4447¢ 
litary Police, Kobat. 
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DORNAKAL, BisHor oF, since 1912; Rr. REv. 
VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAR, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ.: 0. M. 8. High School, Mengnanapuram; 
O. M. 8. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
soca a One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary lety of Tinnevelly, 1903 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Missio Society of India, 1906-9; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, andits Vice-President,1909-11; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications : 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, | 
India and Missions, The Acts of the Apostles, 


The Life of Christ according to St. Mark. 
Address : Dornakal Singareni  Collieries, 
Deccan. 


DOW, Huai, C.I.E., (1932); Revenue Office . 
Lloyd Barrage Scheme, Sind. 0. 1886. 
m. Ann, d. of James Sheffield, 1913. Educ:. 
Aske’s Hatsham School and Univ. Coll.,! 
London. Entered I.C.8S. 1909 and served 
as Asst. Coll. in Sind. Municipal Commr. 
for Surat 1916-18; Asst. Commr. in Sind. 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting 1918-20, 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Deputy: 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombay, 
1921; Ag. Secretary, Finance Department, 
1923; Financial Adviser to P.W.D., 1926; 
Since 1927 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind; Member of Sind Committee, 
1982. Address: Karachi, Sind. 


DUBEY, Dori LALL, M.A. (Allahabad), Ph.D, 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College, 6, Sept, 1897. Educ. : Agra College, 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930). 
Professor of Economics, Mecrut College since 
1928. Wasinvited by the U. P. Goverrment 
in Jan. 1981 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nation-, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India. Member, 
Board of Economic inquiry, U.P.; of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P. Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education: U. P. and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association. Served as a member of the 
U.P, Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act. Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal. A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions. Publications: Indian Economics 
(1927); Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
Public Debt. with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1930) ‘““Some Financial and 
Economic Problems of India’’ and “ R. T. C. 
Financial Safeguards (1931). Address - 
Meerut College, Meerut. 


DUDHORIA, NaBA KUMAR SING, g. 8. of Rai 
Bahadur Budh Singh Dudhoria of Azimganj, 
Zamindar and Banker; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, b. 1904. m. sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Murshidabad. Educ: 
Privately, Member, British Indian Associa- 
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tion, Calcutta ; Bengal Natonal Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta; Country's .League 
Delhi and Simla ; Bengal Landholders’ Agso- 
ciation, Calcutta ; Bengal Flying Club, Dyum- 
Dum. Address: 74‘1, Clive Street, Calcutta 
and Azimganj, P.O., Murshidabad, District. 


To2t 


DUFF, REGINALD JAMEs, J.P., Hon. Presidency 


Magistrate; General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay. b. 11 
July 1886. m. Olive A. Lockle. Educ: 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Address: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, JAMSHEDJI NUSSERWANJI, O.B.E. 


D.O, (Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col. A.LR.O. 
L.M.&8., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon in 
charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. 0b. 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Educ: Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutorin Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsi General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay, Publications: Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoaa and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Eye, Tropical papilla, Squint cases 
and sub-Conjuctival Injections in the eye. 
A familiar Blue group of the Salerotics; Deep 
indltration Anaesthesia in Ophthalmic 
Operations. A family of Aniridia; A case 
of Ithinosporidium Kinealyi; Milk Theraphy 
in eye Diseases, Intravenous injections of 
Mercurochrome in suppurative eye conditions ; 
Two cases of Quinine Amblyopia with 
unusual Ophthal moscopic picture. Address : 
The Lawnside, Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


DUAR, THE Rev. Josepa, 8. J., Ph.D., D.D. 


(on leave in Europe) 5. March 18, 1885. Educ.; 
the Gymnasium Kchternach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg; St. Joseph’s College, Turnhout, 
Belgium;Manresa House, Roehampton, London; 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurseong, India; Gregorian 
University. Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Professor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915; Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924t0 1932. Address: 
St. Xavier's College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. 


DUNI CHAND, Lata, B.A., Licentiate in law, 


Honours in Persian and Literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assemblyy Vakalat and 
Public Work. 5.1873. m.Shrimati Bhagdevi. 
Educ: Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coli., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899; was 
Manager of Anglo-Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921; Member, 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed é 
in 1928; presided over -India Sud . 
ence in 1917; been a member, All-India 

gress Committee, aince 1920; was convicted 
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and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; 
ided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
hel in Rohtak fu 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
r of the Second Legislative embly. 
Suspended practice in 1930; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee; Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. Congress Committees, Aug. 1930; 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after it had been 
declared unlawful. Address: Kripa Nivas, 
Amballa. 


DUNN, CUTHBERT LINDSAY, Lieut.-Col. 1.M.8S, 
(Rtd.) L.B.C.P. & 8. (Edin.), D.P.H. (Lond.), 
C.1.E. (1928), Serbian Order of St. Sava. 
4th Class (1920); Director of Public Health, 
United Provinces, b. 15th May 1875. m. to 
Janet Logan Dalgeish. Educ. Dollar Academy 
and Edinburgh University, South African War, 
February 1900 to August 1902. Entered I. 
M. §8., Ist fie data 1902; Tibet Campaign, 
1904; Civil Employ, Punjab, 1905 to 1910 on 
plague duty. Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 
U.P., 1910-1914; Warservices1914to 1919. 
Three times mentioned in despatches; Direc- 
tor of Public Health, U. P., 1919 to date. 
Publications: Indian Hygiene and Public 
Health “ Dunn and Pandya” 1925. Various 
papers in scientific journals, The Chemistry 
and Bacteriology of Public Health, ‘‘ Duan 
and Pandya,” 1929. Address: Lucknow. 


DUTT, AMAR NaTH, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 8. of 
late Mr. Durga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
b. 19 May 1875. m. Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902; 
son, Asok Nath, 6.1906. Hduc: Salkia A. 8. 
School, Howrah, Ripon Colleg ete School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll. was Chairman 
Local Board; Member, District Board; 
Secretary, People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan; elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925 and Elected 
Member Indian Legislative Assembly from 
1923 was President, Bengal Postal Conference 
1926 and All India Telegraph Union 1928 
and of the Shuddhi Conference 1928 
and President Arya Samaj 1928-30 and was 
editor of monthly magazine Alo. Member 
Retrenchment Committee 19381. Address: 
“Rurki Aloy,’’ Keshabpur, P. 0. 
“ Purbachal,’’ Burdwan. 


DWIVEDI, RamMaGyYAN, M.A., (Honrs.), Princi- 

pal, Maharaja’s College, Dhar. b. 21 November 
1902, m. Sarala Devi. Educ.: Government 
High School, Basti and Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity 1st Class Honours in English Literature, 
Gold Modalist and Scholar of the University, 


and 


1920-21. Prof. of D. A— VV. College, 
Cawnpore, 1924-27, Head of English Depart- 
ment, N. BR. K. C. College, Khurja and Vice- 


Principal, K, K. College, Lucknow. Principal, 
Hindi Vidyapith College, Allahabad. Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, All-India Students 
Conference and Secretary, All-India Poets’ 
Conference (1925), President, Board of Eduea- 
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tion, Dhar State; Member, Board of Educa. 
tion for Central India, Rajputana and Gwalior 
in the All-Asia Educational Conference 
1930. Publications: From Dawn to 
Dusk; Songs from Surdas; Songs from 
Mirabai; Saurabh; Sone ki Gari (Hind 
drama); Dooj ka Chand (Hindi) Sansar ke 
Sahityik (Hindi) ; Life and Speeches of Pandit 
J. L. Nehru; Edited Hindi books and perio. 
dicals, Udaya and Sammelan Patrika. Address 
Maharaja’s College, Dhar. 


DYER, JAMES FERGUSON, M.A. CLE, 
(1929); I.C.S. President of the Counell 
and Revenue Member, Bhopal State. Joined 
1L.C.8. in 1902 and arrived in India in 1903, 
Asstt. Commissioner, Registrar in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and Settlement 
Officer from 1903 to 1915; 3rd Secretar, 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916, Deput; 
Commissioner, 1917; Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land Records, 
C.P., 1922, and Commissioner, 1929. Address 
Riaz Manzil, Bhopal, Central India, 


EASTLEY, CHARLES MORTIMER, J.P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public. 6. 2 September 1890. m. 
Esme Beryl Chester Wintle. Hduc,: Paignton 
Devon, England ; La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Dr. F. Schiller, Allee 5, Coburg, 
Germany, Served in the Great War from 1914- 
1919 as Lieut. R.F.A. (T.F.) in India; as an 
Observer and Pilot in R.F.C. and ag a 
Pilotin the R.A.F. against the Mohmands on 
the N.W.F. in 1916; against the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917; against the Turks at 
Aden in 1918; against the Afghans in 1919. 
Address: Cfo Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 


EDWARDS, THE REV. JAMES FAIRBROTHER. 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for sia 
Missions. b. March 25th 1875. m. Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School, Educ.: Wesleyan Theologl- 
cal College, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England. Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England; arrived in India 
September 1908; until 1914 Wesleyan 
Superintendent in Bombay; since 1914 
loaned by Wesleyan Methodist Church 10 
American Marathi Mission for literary and 
theological work ; went to Poona, July 1920, 
to take charge of United Theological College 
Publications: The Life and Teaching _ of 
Tukaram; article on Tukaram in Vol. XI 
of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics; The Holy Spirit the Chritian Dyno 
mic: three Marathi books on the Holy 
Spirit; two Marathi works on Tukaram, 
Editor of 13 Vols. of English Section of the 
Dnyanodaya; Liquor and Opium in Indit; 
(reprint of Memorandum to Simon Commis: 
sion, published in London). Address : 
oe heological College, 7, Sholapur Koad, 
‘Poona. 


EMERSON, H. E. SIR HERBERT WILLIAN 
C.8.1., C.1.E., C.B.E., Governor of the Punjs : 
b.1 June1881. Educ: Oalday Grange elert 
School; Magdalene ege, Cambri! e 
Entered Indian Civil Service, 1905; Manat, 
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Bashehr State, 1911-14; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, Mandi State, 1915; 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917; Deputy Commissioner 
1922; Secretary to Government, Finance 
Department, 1926; Secretary to Government 
of India, Home Department, 1930-32; 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1933. 
Address : Government House, Lahore. : 


EWBANK, ROBERT BENSON, B.A. (Oxon.), 
F.L.S., C.LE., (1924), 1.C.8., Secy. to Govt. 
of Bombay, General Department, 6. 22 Oct. 
1883. m. Frances Helen, d. of Rev. W. 
F. Simpson of Caldbeck, Qumberland. Educ: 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford. Asst. Coll. rnd 
Asrt. Pol. Agent, 1907; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24; Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric., P.W.D. and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1924; Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London. 1925. Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H.E. Lord Reading; 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926, Delegate of the Government of India in 
East Africa, 1927-28. Member, Bombay 
Legislative Conncil. Publications: Bom- 
bay Co-operative Manual and Indian 
Co-operative Studies. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


FALIERE, Rt. REV. ALBERT PEIRRE JEAN, 

Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930. Db. 
1888. Address: Mandalay. 


FARIDKOT, H, H. FarzanpD-1-SaaDaT NISHAN 
HAZRAT-KaAISAR-I- HIND, BRAR BanS, RAJA 
HAR INDAR SINGH BAHADUR OF, Bb. 1915, g.in 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab. Address: Faridkot, Punjab. 


FARRAN. ARTHOR Courtney, M.A., B.A, 

(1911), F. R. Hist. Society, Principal, Karna- 
tak College, Dharwar. b. June, 15, 1890 
Educ; Trinity Coil, Dublin. Address 
Karuatak College, Dharwar. 


FAWCUS, GEORGE ERNEST, M.A. (Oxon 
C.1.H, (1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923, 
Director of Public Instruction. Bihar and 
Orissa. b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. ' 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ, : Winchester College and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I.E.8. 1909; 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, since 1917. Address: Patna, B.1.R. 


FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHGY, Str (1913), 

C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. bd. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.: privately; 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 vears ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11) ; 
President, 1914-15; Bepresented Bombay 
Millowners’ Association on Bombay Prov. 
Counci], 1910-12 aud Bombay Mahomedans 
On Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-16; 
fepresented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; now 
& nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon. Secretary, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund. Appointed by Government 
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Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being the Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances; invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, convened by the 
Couneil of the League of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal industrial 
concerns in Bombay, and a Member of the 
Local Board of the Imperial Bank of India, 
Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1914-15. An active Member of the 
Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, being Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advo- 
cate of education, particularly of Mahomedans, 
Member of the Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh Cellege, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
& Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


FAZL-I-HUSAIN, THe Hon. Mian 81r, Kr. 


(1925). K.C.8.I. K.C.1.E., B.A. (Punjab), M. A. 
(Cantab.), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn); Member 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
b. 14 June 1877. m. eldest d. of Mian Nur- 
ahmad Khan, Eéduc.: Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore. Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Practiced in Sialkot, 1901-5; in the Punjab 
Wich Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-3 ; 
Secretarv, Islamia College, 1906-18; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1999-1820; Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, All-India Mahomedan Educational 
Confce., 1922; started Muslim League, 1905. 
Title of K.B. 1917; President, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 1916; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab,1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp. 
additional Member of H. BE. The Governor- 
General of India’s Couneil, Aug. 10925. 
Re-appointed Minister of Education. Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg. Council July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the Leagno of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Governor- 
General’s Executive Council (Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929. On 
dalegation to S. African Conference, 1982. 
Address: ‘The Retreat,” Simla; 6, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi. F 


Lean, O.B.E. (1919); 
D.Sc. (London), A.R,S.M., F.G.8. F.A.5.B., 
M. Inst. MM., Director, Geological Survey 
of India. b. 18 Sep. 18 80 Educ: Wilson’s 
Grammar School, Camberwell, Royal College 
of Science and Royal School of Mines, London 
National Scholar, 1898; Murchison Madalist 
and Prizeman, 1900; Geological Survey 
of India, since 1902; attached Indian Muni- 
tions Board, 1917-18; represented Govern- 
ment of India at International Geological 
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Congresses in Sweden (1910); Spain (19286), 
South Africa (1929); President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, of India, 1922; Vice- 
South Africa (1929); President, Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, 1922; Vice- 
President, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1931-38 ; 
Vice-President, Himalayan Club, 1931 and 
1982; Vice-President, Society of Economic 
Geologicalists, 1982 and 1933; President, 
Governing Body, Indian School of Mines, 
1921, 1925, 1928, 1980 to date; Bigaty 
Medal, Geological Society of India, 1921. 
Publications: Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India ; Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
and numerous papers on mineralogy, petrology, 
Ore-deposits, meteorities and mineral statixtics 
in the publications of the Geological Survey 
of India, the Transactions, Mining Geological! 
Institute of India, the Journal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, The Geological Magazine, 
and elsewhere. Address: Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Servic: 
Club., Calcutta. 


FILOSE, L1.-CoL. CLEMENT, M.V.0O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
6. 1853. Educ. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon: 
dalkin; Oarlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97; A.-D.-C. to the 
Mabars ja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address: 
or. 


FINLAYSON, MaJor-GENERAL, ROBERT 
GoRDON, C.B. (1931); C.M.G. (1918); D.S.0. 
Gee) R,A., Commanding Rawalpindi 

istrict since 1931. 5. 15th April, 1881. m. 
1912, Mary Leslie, d. of late James Richmond; 
Kincairney, Perthshire. Entered Army 
1900; Captain 1908; Major 1914; Major- 
General 1930 ; served European War 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, Bt. Lieut. Colonel, Bt, 
Col. D.8.0., C.M.G.); North Russia 1919; 
A.D.C. to the King 1929-30; G.S.0.1. War 


Office, 1921-25; GSO. 1. Staff College, 
1925-27; C.R.A. 3rd Division, 1927-30. 
Address: Rawalpindi. 


FINLOW, RoBeErt STEEL, C.1.E. (1929), B.Sc., 
¥F.1.C., Director of Agriculture in Bengal. 0.17 
August 1877. m. Lucy, 3rd d. of late William 
0’Mara, Colonial Civil Service. Educ : Sandbach 
School. Cheshire, University Coll., Bangor, 
Wales, 1893; Diploma in Agriculture, 1395; 
B.6.C. (Univ. of Wales) 1899; F.I.C., 
1914; Private Assistant to Prof. Sir Jamies 
Dobbie and Sir Walter Hartley, 1899-1900; 
Assist. Chemist, Royal Commission on River 
Pollution and Sewage Disposal, 1900; Asst. 
Chemist, Bihar Indigo Syndicate, 1903; 
Fibre Expert, Government of Bengal, 1904; 
Director of Agriculture, Bengal, (Officiating) 
1910; Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 
1922. Pudlications: The extension of jute 
eultivation in India and numerous official 
bulletins and reports. Address; Ramina, 
Dacca, Bengal, 


FITZPATRICK, Sir Jamus ALEXANDER OSSORY, 
K.C.LE. (1938) B.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law, 


C.1.E,, (1917); C.B.E. (1919); Indian Civil. 
Be G.G. Punjab States. b. 2ist. 
November 1879. m. Ada Florence Davies, | 


rvice, A, 
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Educ: High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. Joined I.C.8. 1908; served 
in various appointments on N. W. F. P 
Political Agent, Tochi, 1913-1915; Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1915-1916; Politica} 
Agent, Wano, 1916-19; Presidentin Waziris- 
tan, 1920-22; Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 , 
H. B. M.’s Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1929. 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur, 1926-1927 , 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service 
tochi operations 1914-15 (mentioned in 
despatches); Mahsud Excpedition, 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Govern- 
ment), Waziristan operations, 1920-1999 
(despatches and thanks of Commander-in- 
Chief), Address: Lahore, Punjab. 


FORSTER, Sir MARTIN ONSLOW, Kt. 1933 


Ph. D. (Wurzburg), D. 8c. (London), F.1.C, 
F. RB. 8. (1905); 6. 1872. Edue.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof. of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salter,’ 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22. 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904-10: 
Treasurer, 1915-22; Longstaff Medallist, 
1915; President of Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. Publications: Contribu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
Address ; Hebbal, Bangalore. 


FOWLER, GILBERT JOHN, D.Sc., F.1.C.,F.R 


San I, 6. 1868, m. Amy Hindmarsh, d. of 
George 8. and Eleanor Scott. Educ: Sidcot 
School, Somerset; Owens. College, Victoria 
University, Manchester; Heidelberg Univer- 
sity. For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 


trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
** Activated Sludge’’ process of sewage 
purification. World-wide experience as 


sanitary expert. Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow. First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, repurification of jute 
mill effluents. From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied Chemistry and later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production o! 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 12 
July 1927. Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government 
Has been President of the Indian Chemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry i 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspo? Fr 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary 4? 
Philosophical Society. Has published mary 
scientific papers and d . Address . 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, 8. Indta. 


REKE, Cxctt Groner, M.A. (Cantab.), B.8e. 


orth F.8.8., 1.0.8, Offs. Financial 
, Government of Bombay. : Fe 

Oct. 1887, m. Judith Mary Marston. Sige 

Merchant Taylor's School, London. :8t. Jo 
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College, Cambridge. Entered 1I.C.8. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919; 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 
1926-1929. Offg. Finance Secretary, 1929-30. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 


FYZEE RAHAMIN, 8., Artist. 6. 19 Dec. 1880. 

m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High- 

ness Nazli Raflya Begum of Janjira. Educ: 

School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 

and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 

Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., London. Exhibi- 

tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 

privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 

Goupils’ and Arthur Tooth’s in London, 

Knoedlers’, Andersons’ New York and at the 

Palace of Fine Arts in San-Francisco. In 1925 

the National Gallery of British Art acquired 

two paintings for their permanent collection, | 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, Milbank. In- 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the ' 
{mperial Secretariat in New Delhi. For Several 

years Art Adviser to H. H. the Gaekwar 

of Baroda. Pubdlications: History of the Bene- 

Israelites of India. Address: ‘* Aiwan-e- 

Rif’at,’’ Ridge Road, Malabar Hi, Bombay. 


GAJENDRAGADKAR, ASHVATTHAMA BALA- 
CHARYA, M.A., Ph. )., M.R.A.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 0. 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligram 
of Satara. Educ: Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona. Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll. Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer 
1917 ; apptd. Prof. of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1920. Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands “‘C’’ Company of the Ist 
Bombay Battalion, University Training 
Corps (I1.T.F.) Publications: Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Ritusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharita ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 
Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annambhatta’s Tarka Sangraha, etc. Address: 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 


GANDHI, MANMOHAN PURUSHOTTAM, M.A. 
F.R. Econ. S., F.8.8., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, Internationa] 
Chamber of Commerce 1929-31, Secretary. 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30: Jt. Secretary, 
Swadeshi  Prachar Samiti. Calcutta ; 
Secretary, Indian Surgar Mills Association. 
Registrar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta; Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s. of late Purushottam | 
Kahanji Gandhi, of Limbdi, (Kathiawar) . 
b. bth November 1901. m. 1926, Rambha- 
gauri, d. of Sukhlal Chhaganlal Shah of | 
Wadhwan. Joined Government of Bombay 
Labour Office, as Statistical 
1926 ; Indian Currency Lente, Bombay, as 
Asstt. Secretary, 1926, Indian Chamber of | 
Commerce, Calcutta, 1926, Publications: A 
Mercantile Marine for India—a paper read 
before the Indian Hconomic Conference, 1925, 
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Assistant, GANGARAMA 
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Foreign capital in India—a joint paper read 
before the Indian Economic Conference 1926 ; 
Modern Economics of Indian Taxation— 
being the Sir Manubhai Mehta Prize Essay, 
1924. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry. 
Its Past, Present and Future, 1930, with a 
Foreword by Mr. G. D. Birla, M.L.A., 
thoroughly revised and enlarged edition of 
author’s Bombay University Ashburner Prize 
Essay, 1925. (The Book Company, College 
Square, Calcutta. How to compete with 
Foreign cloth with a foreword by Sir P. C. 
Roy. (The Book Co., Calcutta) 1931. 
Vernacular Editions of How to complete with 
Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi and 
Bengali, with a foreword by Mr. Gandhi, 
1931. Address: c/o Indian Chamber of 
eee 135, Canning Street, Calcutta, 
ndia. 


GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar-at- 


law (Inner Temple), 6. 2nd October 1869. 
Educ. at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement. 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21). Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March 
1922; released Feb. 4th 1924. President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1925. 
Inaugurated campaign for breach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930. Interned 5th May, 1930 
and released 26th January 1931. Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference 1931. Im- 
prisoned January 1932; released on May 8th 
1933. Publications: “Indian Home Rule, ” 
“ Universal-Dawn,”’ ‘ Young India,” Nava 
Jivan,”’ (Hindi and Gujarati). Address: Satya- 
grahashram, Sabarmati, B. B. & C. I. Railway. 


PURUSHOTTAM, M.A.,, 
B.8c., A. R. §. M., D. 1. C., F. G. 8S., M. Inst. 
M. M., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares; s. of late 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar); b. 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shivkumvar d. of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Ranpur: Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 


gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs. Tata Iron and Steel Co. 


1915; General Manager, Messrs. Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on“during the 
Great War, (1916-1919); University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University since 
1919; Address: Hindu University, Benares. 


KAULA, B.A., C.1LE. (June 
1930); I. A. & A. 8., Controller of Civil 
Accounts. 0. 9 May 1877. m. to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ: Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore. Entered the service of Government 
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of India as Assistant Examiner of Public] Salt and Excise, Northern Division , Dec 
Works Accounts, 1896, roseto the rank of, 1919, Offg Collector and District Magistrate 
Accountant General. 1921, Accountant and Political Agent, Jan 1921 , Offg OCollr 
General Central Revenue, New Delhi 1925 and Talukdar Settlement Officer June 1923 
1928 Director Railway Audit New Delhi and again June 1925 confirmed Jan 1926 
and Simla 1929 30 Controller C1vil Accounts, Offg Commissioner March 1925 and again 
New Delhi and Simla 1930 appointed to February 1926 Address Shohibig, Ahmeda 
officiate as Auditor General from September bad 

1930 to January 1931 Member Posts and 


Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry Committce JAUBA KANHAYA Lat, BA LLB (Cantyb) 
1931 Member Bombay Reorganisation 1990 Barrister at Law 6 28th August 18)) 
Committec, 19382 Publications several m Husnara Aziz Ahmed d of late Aziz Ahmcd 
departmental coies manuals und reports Bar at Law Educ Privately and at Down 
Address New Dellu and Simla ing Coll Cambridge Member Ex( 1 
GANGULI, SUPRAKASH, nephew ot the poet, Cambridge Union Society (1920) Associated 


with many Joint Stock ente1prises as Direct r 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore, Artist MRAS Lahore Llectric Co, Ltd Lhe Bharat Insur 


rRSA (Lond ), Curator, MuseuM ance Co Ltd etc Vice President Indiv 
and Art Gallery, Baroda 6 8th May Chamber of Commerce Lahore Pres) jen 
1886 m Srimati Tanujabala Devi = punjab Flying Club 1932 33 Ex President 
grand daughter of the late @ K Tagore punjab Journalists’ Association (1922), Mem 
Education  Doveton College, Calcutta per N W R Advisory Committee and Mom 
subsequently —_—visited = Europe chiefly ber Managing Committee of the Irwin Flying 
for the study of Fine Arts and Archeology Fund (1931) Publications Leone (19.1) 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge [nele Sham 13th Ed (1929) H H or the 
in the above subjects he held a temporary pathology of Princes, 3rd Ed (1930) 


post in the Impernal Archeological Survey 4g Avkman d 
under late Dr B B Spooner Dy Director nee k Road Lahore 


General of Archeology in India Here he GEDDI 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo seen eer _ tie ee - ee 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments Gunn, @ of Dr Gunn, George Square Edin 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa burgh Educ George Watson's College 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying Edinburgh Jomed James Finlay & Co Ltd 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian Bombay, 1907, Chairman, The Finlay Mil 
Museum, Calcutta and branches Publica Ji, The Surya Mill Swen Mills Lt Gold 
? d , 
tons Under preparation 1 A monograph Mohur Mills Ltd, Director, Bank of India 
on Rags and Raginis with 36 colour reproduc Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
tions of old paintings 2 i erty ei 1925 , Millowners Association s representative 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 ulus = on Port Trust @ I P Railway Advisor} 
Diary Piet att aol ee a Committee also Director, East India Cotton 
. ne Association Address Sudama Villa Nepean 
history on the art of brocade weaving in Sea Road Malabar Hill 
Gujarat 5 Moghul textiles 6 Lacquer 
workin Indit Addrese Pushpabrg Barnda GENNINGS JOHN FREDERIOK, CBE (1933) 
GARBETT CoLIN CAMPBELL BA LIB Bar-at- Law (Middle Temple, 1911), Director of 
ERGS CIE (i917) CMG = (1922) Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay 
Chief Secretary to Government Punjab noe ae ee bier 
b 22 Mav 1881 m Marjorie Josephine a of 1 7 Ww the. ep Pd ™ an 
d of late Lt Col Maynard IMS Kdue ) allis, Esq of Croydon es a 
King Wiliams College Isle of Man (Schoo!) and Aldeburgh Suffolk Hduwe As 
Captain of Football Victor Ludorum Cricket Hatcham and Dulwich ate 
XI) Jesus Colleze Cambridge (towinz’ journalism in 1902 and served ” i 
football and athletic colours Victor Ludorum Mditorial Staffs of the Morning Lea 
(Senior Scholar) BA (1st Class Hons ) Star Datly Matland Daily Telegraph go 
AT A I Eaten, Guo Si 1S Bupatat Ba 
st Censor evenu: 
Commissioner Mesopotamia andalso Adm Aug 1916to Feb 1917 Durector of Sit 
nistrator Agricultural Development Schem §§ tion Dec 1920 Ag Durector of the aie 
(Military) 1917 (despatches twice)  Assistan Office im addition, July 1925 to March aad 
Secretary India Office 191920 Secretary Since that date in charge of combi 
High Commissioner Iraq 192022  returnec offices as Director of Information scat 
to India 1922 Deputy Commissioner Labour Intelligence Address Secre 
Attock (Campbellpore 1925 29 Rawalpind Bombay 
1929 (ef Secretary to Government Kull 
Becrotariat, Lahore Sime a yy of Maharshi Debendra Nath TSE0" 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
GARRETT, JosepH HuaH BA (Cantab| 1857 m late J Ghosal, Zomindar aes 
CS1 (Jan 1931) 6 22 June 1880 Educ twenty published a novel anonymous!) ae 
Highgate School and Gonville and Caiu' after became editor of “Bharti” (firs whic! 
College, Cambridge ‘served is Bombay a: editor in India), a Bengali magazine wn 
Asstt Collector and Magistrate and Asstt she still conducts Address: Old Bally 
Settlement Officer Deputy Commissioner Boad, Calcutta. 
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GHOSE Hon SiR CHARU CHUNDER Knut 
Bach (1926) Judge of the High Court 
Calcutta BA LIB, Calcutta, Barrister 
at Law, Lincolns Inn, 1907 enrolled as 
Vakil of the Calcutta High Couit 1898 
Advocate Calcutta High Court 1907 Judge 
ot the High Court since 1919 6 41 be 1874 
eld son of Hon Rat Debender Chundre 
Ghose, Bahadur, of 10 Debender Ghose 
Road, Bhowanlpore, Calcutta, m 1892 
Nirmolnolint eld d of late Protap Chunder 
Bhose, of Calcutta, and has Issue Address 
National Liberal and Calcutta Clubs 


GHUZNAVI, THE HON ALHADJ SIR ABDFI 

KERIM ABU AHMED KHAN, KY, (1928), 
ML.C Zemindar and Land-owner Member, 
Executive Council Government of Bengal 6 

25 August 1872 m Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894 Hduc St Peter’s School, Cx- 
mouth, Dev _nshire Messrs Wren and Gurney s 
Institution,? London Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany) Returned to 
India 1894 and settled on his estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghuznin Lohanl, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznin Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal Represented the whole of 
EL B & Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests 1p the old Imperial Legislative 
Council (1909 12) Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Vice oy’s 
Council (1913 16) Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex King Hussein of 
Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
qa into the question of Pilgrim Traffic | 
1925 and 1926 Appoimted Mimister, Govern | 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 «nd 1927 | 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925 | 
hlected Chauman Bengil Provincial Simon- 
Committee in 1928 and General (hanman of | 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929 Appointed Member, Executive Council 
Bengal Government Apnl 1929 Address 

North House, Dilduar Mymensingh , Writer’s 
Buildings, Calcutta 


GIBSON, RayMOND LvelyN, CIE, (1924) 

ICS Commissioner in Sind 06 10th Oct 

1878 m Ist 1925 Mrs Lffie Kerr Gordon 
(died 1926), 2ndly 1927, Greta Twiss 

Edue Winchester College and New College, | 
Oxford Lntered ICS 1901 and became 
Asstt Collector, 1902, Superintendent, Land» 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1906, 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909, 
Asstt Commissioner, in Sind and Sindhi. 
Translator to Government, 1910, Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay 1912 

Asstt Collector, Gujarat, 1914, Collector 
In Gujarat and Sind, 1916, Acting Commis 

Sloner in Sind in 1923 and 1929, Commis- 
Sloner in Sind, 1981 Address Karachi 


GIDHOUR, MAHARAJA BAHADUR CHANDRA 
MOULFSHWAR PRASAD SINGH, MAHARAJA 
BAHADUR OF GIDHOUR. b. 1890 
Has been a Member of District Board, 
Monghyr, Vice-Chairman, Local Board and | 
an Honorary Magistrate with mdependent 
Powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 
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1920 1926 Life Vice President, Bihar Land- 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Divi- 
sional Land holders’ Association, Bhagalpore 
President, Baidyanath Temple Committee 
and scheme of Management Ascended the 
Gadi on 21st November 1923. Title of 
Maharaja Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, 
has ason and heir—Mahara) Kumar Chandra 
Choor Singh Address Srivillas, Gidhour 
District Monghyr, No 9/3 Hungerford Street, 
Calcutta 


GIDNEY, Sir HENRY ALBERT JOHN, KT (1931) 


Lt-Cot ,IMS retired), FRCSE ; DO 
(Oxon.), F BS A.(London), D.P.H (Cantab.), 
MLA Ophthalmic Surgeon 6 9 June 1873 
Educ at Calcutta, Ldinburgh RB. College 
University College Hospits:, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Post Graduate Lecturer, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911) 
Entered IMS , 1898 Served in China Expe 
dition, 1900-01, N E Frontier, 1913, N W 
Frontier, 191415 (wounded) President in 
Chief, Anglo Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, All India and Burma Leader 
of 1925 Anglo Indian Deputation to England 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity n India and Burma, Member of 
Legislative Assembly Assistant Commts 
sloner Royal Commission on Labourin India, 
Anglo Indian Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference London, Member, Indian 
Sandhurst Committee , Assessor to all four 
Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
Committees (1931) Address 87 A, Park 
Street Calcutta 


Entered Benga] Legislative Council, | GILBERT LODGE, Capi Ain EDWARD MORTON 
S 


I,FIA, FAI,MTPI,/SP 6 28 
Jan 1880 m May d of Thomas Spencer, Esq 
of Norwood London 8S E Educ at Sydnev 
N S Wales Austraha Private practice 
Tondon 1903 1914 Royal Engineer 
April 1915—My 1920 then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Ciptain and 1s now on retired 
list, Asst Jand Acquisition Officer Bombay 
May Nov 1920, Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt Development 
Directorate, Nov 1920to Dec 1925 Address 
Improvement Trust Building Esplanade 
Road, Bombay 


GIITS Mason GrNFRAL FDWARD DOUGLAS 


CB (1932) (MG (1919) DSO (1916) 
Amerkin DSM (1919) ADC to the 
hing (1930 31) Major General Cavalry in 
India 6b 13th October 1879 m_ KEnleen 
Graham Dingwall Fordyce d of late C G 
Dingwall Tordyee and Mrs J F Barry 
Edue Marlborough College and RMC 
Sandhurst Jomed Kings Shropshire LI 
1899 transferred to Scinde Horse, 1901 
psec 1912 Great War in Trance 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned in despatches—D 8 0 , 
Bt Lt Col, CMG, American DSM), 
transferred to K GO , Central India Horse, 
1919 Durector Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24, 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
Brigade 1925 26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29, Director of Military 
Operations, Army Headquarters, India 
1930 31, Major General, Cavalry m India, 
1931 Address Army Headquarters, India, 


Delhi and Simla 
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GINWALA, SIR PADAMJI PESTONJI, KT. (1927), 
B. A. (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister-at- 
Law; Economic Adviser to Kreuger & Toll 
of Stockholm, Dy. Chairman, Tata Iron and 
Steel Company b. Nov. 1875, m. Frenn 
Bezonji. Educ: Govt. High School an 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar 1899 ; Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1905: Asstt. 
Govt. Advocate 1915; Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916; resigned 1902; 
President, Rangoon Municipal Corporation, 
1922-23 : Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-28 ; Member. Indian Tariff Board, 
1923; President, 1926-1930. Resigned July 
1930; Delegate, Imperial Conference. 1930; 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931. 
Address; C/o Tata Iron & Steel Company, 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bombay. 


GLANCY, BERTRAND JAMES, C.I.E. (1924), 
Foreign and Political Department, Govern- 
ment of India. 6. 31st December 1882. m. 
1914, Grace Steele. Educ: Clifton ; Monmouth: 
Exeter College, Oxford, Indian Civil Service. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 


GLANCY, SiR REGINALD ISIDORE ROBERT, 
C.8.I. (1921), Ct.E., Member of the India 


Council. 6. 1874; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. of Edward Miles. Bowen House. 
Educ.: Clifton College; Christ Church, 


Oxford. Entered I.€.8.. 1896; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903; Political Agent, 1907; 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909; 
Finance Member of Council, H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921; Resident in 
Raroda, 1922: President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923. Agent to the Governor-General, 
Central India, 1924-29: Chairman, H. E. . 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board, 1930; 
Member of the India Council 1981. Address : 
India Office, London. 


GLANVILLE, Sir OscaR JAMES LARDNER, DE, 
(See under De Glanville.) 


GOLDSMITH, Rev. MaLcoLMm GEORGE, Mis- 
sionary of C.M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 5. 1849. Hdue.: Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; C.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 : Calcutta, 1874- 
75: oe Harris School, Madras , 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09; Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905. Address: Boyapet 
House, Royapettah Madras. 


GORADIA, PURSHOTAMDAS BHAVANIDAS, B.A., 
LL.B., Acting Dewan and President, State 
Council, Morvi, and President, Morvi Railway 
Board. b. 10 Nov. 1887. Educ: Sagramji 
High School, Gondal, Bahanddin College, 
dunagad, and Wilson College and Govt. 
Law School, Bombay. Began practice in 
Ahmedabad ; was appointed Special Asstt. 
to Govt. Pleader for Land Acquisition cases 
of Ahmedabad Municipality in 1914; also 
Hon, Aastt. to Govt. Pleader, Kaira; 
practisedin Kathiawar at Songadh and Rajkot 
till September 1923 when appointed Sar 
Nyayadhish, Morvi State: was transferred to 
Bombay as Agent to H. H. the Maharaja 
Saheb of Morvi in Dec. 1923; appointed 
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Second Member of Council, Morviin 1925 ang 
held this position with that of Director 
Commerce and Industries till beginning oj 
1931; appointed First Member gf 
Council and President, Railway Board, in 
Jan. 1931; made Dewan and President 
State Council as well as President, Railwa, 
Board in April 1931. Publications: Hindnup 
Rajtantra and Chhe shun and Jole shuy 
pal in Gujarati). Address: Morvi (Katha 
war). 


GORDON, Eyre, B.A. (Oxon.), C.1.E. (1931) 
Chief Secretary to Government, C.P. b. 2 
Feb. 1884. m. Lilias Edith Napier, (1912) 
Educ: Rossall and Queen’s College, Oxford 
Joined 1.0.8. Address: Nagpur, C.P. 


GORDON, ROLAND GRAHAM, C.I.E, (1932) 
I.C.8. 0b. 30th October 1880. m. Miss H ( 
Walker, Educ: Marlborough College ani 
Selwyn College, Cambridge. Entered IJ.CS 
1904 ; Asstt. Collector, Ahmedabad, 1904-06 
Superintendent of Land Records, 1907-11 
Asstt. Coll, Poona, 1912-14 ; Talukdar Settle 
ment Officer, 1915-19; Coll. of Kolaba, 1920 
22; Coll. of Bijapur, 1923-26; Coll. of Nasik 
1927-32; Conducted Bardoli Enquiry Oct, 
Nov. 1931. Publications: “ R. G. G Hs 
Verses ’’ 1917. Address ;: Nasik. 


GOSWAMI, Kumar Touus1 CHANDRA, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Son of Raja Kisorllal Goswami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council. 6. 1898. Educ: Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly torepresent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section. Address: The Raj Baree, SeraD- 
pore; Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 


GOULD, Hersert Ross, B.A. (Oxon); CIE, 
Indian Civil Service. Private Secretary to 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay, since 193l 
b. 17th April, 1887, m. Florence Mary Butler 
Educ: Chilfton College, Brasenose College, 
Oxford. Arrived Bombay 1911: Asst oll 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 19!1-16 
Military Service, I.A.R.O. 1910-1919 Ast 
Collr. Sholapur, 1919; Dy. Commussionel 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 ; Car 
Sholapur, 1924-1928; Collr. Poona, 192! 
Private Secretary to Governor (Actiné) 
1929-30. Address: Bombay and Poona. 


GOUR, Sm Hagi Sinan, KT. (1925), M.A. P 


Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis 
lative Assembly. Barrister-at-Law. 0.26 No 
1872, Edue.: Govt. High School, a 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur; Downing Coll., 7 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagp, 
1918-22: First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. 
Litt., Delhi University ; re-appointed let fae 
1924-1926, Member of Indian Central ae 
mittee, Elected Deputy President of Paeeatile 
Assembly and Vice-President of the h) 


Parliamentary Association n Branch) 
Leader of the National in the peat 
and Leader of the Op ; 
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Chairman, Hon Member of the Antheneum GRAVELY, Freperic Hewry,D 8c, FASB, 


Club, National Liberal Club and British Empire 
Society Publications Law of transfer in 
British India, 3 vols (6th Ldition), Penal 
Law of British India 2 vola (4th kdition) 
Hindu Code (8rd Edition) The Spirit of 
Buddhism His only Love Random Rhymes 
and other poems Address Nagpur 
Cc P 


GOWAN, HYDE CLARENDON, BA (Oxon) 
VD, CIE (1928) CSI (1932) JP 
IGS Governor Designate Central Provinces 
b 4 July 1878 m Kkdna Gowan (nee 
Brown) 1905 Hduc at kistree School 188) 
1892 Rugby School 1892 1897 New College 


Oxford 18971901, Univ Coll London 
1901 1902 Under Secretary to C P Govt, 
1904 08 officiated as Under Secretary, 


Commerce and Industries Department 
Government of India, July to Nov 1908, 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District 
191317, Financial Secretary to Govt, 
C P, 1918 1921, Dy Commissioner Nagpur 
1923 25, Financial Secretary to Govt, 
1925 and 1927, Chief Secretary, March 
1927 Revenue and [Iinance Member 
( P Government, July 19382 Address 
Nagpur 


GRAHAM THE VERY REV JOHN ANDERSON 


MA (Edin) D D (Edin) D D (Aberdeen) 

KIH Gold Medal CIE, VD rRGS 

Missionary ofChurch of Scotland at Kalimpong 
Bengal since 1889, Founder and Hon Supdt 
of St Andrews Colonial Homes Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 193132 6 1861 
Educ Cardross Parish School, Glasgow 
High School, Edinburgh Universitv m 
Kate McConachlee (KIH Gold Medal) 
who died 19 1919 Was in HomeC 8S in 
Edinburgh 187782 ~~ graduated 1885 

ordained 1889 Pubiication On the thres 
hold of three closed lands and The 
Missionary Expansion of the Reformed 
Churches , Address Kalimpong Bengal 


GRAHAM, Sm LANCELOT, MA (Oxon), 
KCIE (19380), Barat Law, CIE (1924), 
I C 8, Secretary Legislative Depart 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18 
April 1880, m Olhve Bertha Maurice Educ 
St Pauls School, London and Balliol Coll 
Oxford Entered Indian Oivil Service 
1903 Asstt Collector, 1904, Asstt Judge 
1908 , Asstt Legal Remembrancer, Bombay 
1911 Judicial Asstt Kathiawar, 1913 , Joint 
Secretury, Legislative Department, Govern 
meutot India, 1921 Address Grindlay & 
Co , Bombay 


GRAHAME, WILLIAM FItzWILLIAM, IC & , Pro 

vineial Art Officer, Supdt of Cottage Indus 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925 5b 1871 m 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. 8 A Edue at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge Supdt and Pol 
Officr, 8 Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division in 1918 and again from Feb 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P O, 
8 8 8 from 192225, Address Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 


GRAY, ALEXANDER GEORGE J P 


GRIEVE ROBERT GEORGE Hon 


GRIFFITH, Likut-CoLongEL 5 
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Superintendent, Government Museum 
Madras b 7th Dec 1885 m Laura Balling 


Educ Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ of Manchester 


Asstt Supermtendent Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, | Superintendent Government 
Museum Madras Publications Various 


Zoological papers mostlv in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address Museum House Egmore, Madras 


1918) , 
Manager Bank of India Ltd, Vice beat 
Indian Institute of Bankers 6 1884 m Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild 1922 [ide - 
Macclesfield Grammar School  Parrs Bank, 
Ltd Manchester and District arrived India, 
1905, entered service of the Bank of India, 
Ltd 1908 Address 88 Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill Bombay 


GREAVES, Hon SIR Wiliam Ewart, Kt 


(1924) , Judge of Calcutta High Court since 
1914, and Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 
since 1924 6 1869 Educ Harrow, Keble 
College, Oxtord Asst Master at Evelyns, nr 
Uxbridge, 1894 99, called to Bar, lLincoln’s 
Inn 1900 Address) High Court, Calcutta 

33 Marlborough Place, N W 


GREEN, ALAN MICHAEL, MA (Oxon), CIE 


(1933) ICS Deputy High Commissioner for 
{ndia (1930) 6 11 April 1885 m Joan, the only 
child of Mr and Mrs F D Elkin (1919) 


Educ St Pauls School, London, Lincotn 
College, Oxford Joimed ICS in 1909 
Address India House, London, Meads, 


Frithsden Copse, Berkhamsted Herts 


WREGSON, Lizut -CGLONEL EDWARD GELSON, 


CMG, 1917, CIE, Deputy Inspector 
General of Police, Punjab 56 1877 Educ 
Portsmouth tcrammar School Asst Blockade 
Officer, Waziristan 1900, Poll Officer, Mohmand 
Border, 1908, Commdt, Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 190207, Per Asst to 
Inspr -Gen of Pol,M W F, 19079, on 
special duty Persiau Gulf, 190912, Com- 
missioner ot Folice, Mesopotamia 


Mods Lit 
Hum CIE (1980) Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras 0} 18th October 
1881 Edue Fettes Oxford Indian 
Educational Service Address Old College, 
Nungambakkam, Maras 


RALPH 
EDWIN HOTCHEIN, K CS1,CIE, Governor 
North West Frontier Province b 4 March 
1882 m Pauline, d of Colonel A P Westlake, 
late 26th K G O Light Cavalry Educ 
Blundells School and RM(C, Sandhurst 
Address Government House Peshawar 


GULAB SINGH, Rais, SaARDAR, EX MLA, 


Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars’ Bank, 
Ltd , Lyallpur, and Landlord. 6 March 1866 
m. d@ of Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Reig of 
Lyallpur. Edue.; Government Coll , Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandeman High School, 
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Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and ticate of Honour on the occasion of Golde 
Quevta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- Jubilee of the late Imperial Majesty Quee 
pur, and Pres. of several co-operative credit Victoria ; from 1901 devoted whole time t 
societies and associations and electedasmem local self-government and held the positic 
ber of Legislative fAscembly, 1920 and re-. of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres 
elected in 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- Taluk Board and Pres, Dist. Board, Kha 
opposed Member, Financ Committee, Gov-' Bahadur, 1905, Member, Legislative Counc 
ernment of India Hon Magte, Lyallpur, 1909-12, appointed Temporary Membe) 
for 9 years Address Bhawana Jazar, Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com 
Lyallpur, Punjab. missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920 Gay 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decez 
GULAMJILANI, BIJLIKHAN, SaARDAR, NawaB  (tralisation and also before Public Service 
OF WAI First Class Sardar ofthe Deccananda | Commn, served as a co-opted member o 
Treaty Chief. 6.28 July 1888.m sisterofH.H § Reforms Committe2, Member, Royal Com 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora Aduc. mission on the Superior Civil Services in Indis 
Rajkumar College, Rajhot. Served in the Nov 1923 March 1924, Member of Counc 
Imperial Cadet Corps tor two vears, 1906-08, Of the Governor of Madras, 1920 199; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. Member of the Viceroy’s Council 1925-1930 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem- Leader of the Indian Delegation to Sout 
bly, 1921-1923 was clected Vice-President Africa, 1926-27 Leader of the Indian Dele 
Bombay Presidency Musim League and is ation to the League of Nations (1929) 
permanent President of Satara  Dustrict Address Madras, 
Anjuman Islam, Hon ADC toH E the 
Governor of Bombay,1929  Presidentof the HZADOW, SIR (FREDERIOK) AUSTEN, Ki 
State Council, Jaora State, 30th July, 1930, (1926), CV O (1922). M. Inst. CLE. M. Inst 
for three months after which resigned Trans , V D , Chief Commissioner of Railway: 
Address The Palace, Wa, District Satara b 5Sep.1873 m Kate Louisa Margary. Educ 
Branksome House, Godalming, 1883-1897 


Charterhouse, 1887-1892, R. I. E. Colle 
GULLILAND, CoLIn CAMPBELL, Secretary and , , . at 
Clerk of the Course, Western India Turt Club ae sao Avance Meh Gaede 
eee -Guilil ad ee’ Deaen ) Tue Riys 1805, employed as Asstt. Engmeer o 
Oundle School Jomed I W H ize ceC construction of new railwavs in Bengal, 18% 
1912, Calcutta, 1914-15, served 1902, Asstt. Manager, E B. Rly , 1902-1904 

mi ain Cavalry, 1918-1919 saw actire  ASstt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 
; Manager and Engineer-in-Chief, B G J P 
service with 32nd Lancers, Irag, 1916 and Rly., Kathiawar, 1909-1911. Diputy Avent 
1918-19, witu Croft and Forbes, 1919-29 NW. Riy.. Lahore 1G1t tole. rl Agen 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, pay ay Bon rd 19 18-1919: Age a 
rie ee ee ag Western Railway, 1919 24 , Member, Railwa 

: ys : Board, 1924 Address Morvyn, Simla, W 

jyomed W I T C as Asst Secretary, Nov ; orvyn, simia, 


1929 Address 5, Burnett Road, Poona 


HiAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, SYED,Ex Member 


GUPTA, SATISH CHANDRA, CIE (1932), Legis Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court 0 
Bar-at-Law , Secretary, Legislative Assembly Wards, Balrampur Raj. 6. 8 Nov. 187) 
Department b 16 September 1876 mM Married Educ.. Collegiate School, Balraw 
second d of the late Mr K N Roy, Bengal pur, M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College an¢ 
Civil Service Educ London Assistant M.stris Accountancy Institution, Bombay. 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council,1910-14, Member, Gonda Dist. Board for six years 
subsequently Dy Secretary and Joint Secy , Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, fo! 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 20 years; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 2! 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly years, Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Centra 
Department, 1929 Address 6, York Co-operative Bank, Member, Stand; 
Place, New Delhi Committee, All-India Shia Conference 

Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; Presiden! 

GWALIOR, His HIGHNESS MaHaRAJAMuKHTAR, and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ Schoo! 
UL-MULK Azim-Ul-Iqtidar, Rafi-ush-shan,  4d4ress Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U P) 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasham-1-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat HAIG, SiR Hanky GranamM, KCSI, CIk 
GEORGE JIWATIRAO ScinDIA Alyjah Bahadur (1923), CSI (1930), Home Member Gover 
Shrinath, Mansur-1-Zaman, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-1- ment of India 6 13 April, 1881 m to Violet 
Malik-i-Mauzzam-i-Rafi-ud-Daryja-i - inigistan May Deas, d. of J Deas, ICS (retired) 
b. 26th June 1916 Succeeded to the gad, | Educ. Winchester and New Colleges, Oxfor 
on 5th June 1925. Address JaiBilas Palace, Entered IC.8 1905, Under-Secretary ‘ 
Gwalior, and Madho Bilas Palace, Shivapuri, Govt, U P., 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reset 
C. 1. of Officers, 1915-1919 ; Deputy Secretary 

Govt. of India, Finance Dept., 1920, ety 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB Bawaptr, KHAN Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 , attached a 
BAHADUR SIk MUHAMMAD, KT. (1922), Commission 1923-24 Private Secretary 
K,C 8.1, (1927), K.C.L.E. (1924), C.L. (1920) Viceroy, 1925, Secretary to Governmen 7 
b, Sept. 22 1869. m Sadathun Nisa Begum India, Home Dept, 1926-80; Ag. Home Me a 
Educ. : Zilla High School, Saidapet Joined ber, Govt of India, 1930, Address’ 4° 
the Bar in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Certi- of India, Simla and Delhi. 
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HAILEY, Sm WILLIAM MaLcoum, GCSI, 
GCIE,ICS, Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces (1928), Knight of Grace of Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, Hon Fellow Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, D. Litt (Lahore) 
6 1872 m 1896, Andreina, ad. of Count 
Hannibale Balzani I[taly. Lady of 
Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
F.R.G.S. Edue : Merchant Taylor’s 
School; Corpus Christi College, Oxford 
(Scholar). first Class Mod First Class 
Lit Hum  Colonisation Officer, Jhelum 
Canal Colony, 1902; Sec, Punjab Govt, 
1907 , Dy. Sec, Govt. of India, 1908, 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch 
Commr, Delhi, 191219, Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919 1922, Home 
Member, Government of India, 1922 1924 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924 28 Address 
Governor s Camp, U P 


HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, KHAN BAaHApoR (1926), 
M.LA_ Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co, 
Meerut, 6 1880 During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund, during Great War 
(1918) worked as Hon Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee Member 
of many educational imstitutions, Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board, 
re-elected in 1919 elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, re-elected 1n 1923, re 
elected unopposed in 1930 Appoint 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon Magistrates, 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered ‘‘ First Class’’ 1929 LElected 
in 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Ha) 
Committee of India. Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board, _ re-elected 
unopposed in 1928, elected Vice-President 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926, 
re-elected in 1928 elected President of 
Meerut Cantonment Residents’ Association 
in 1926 Address ‘“‘Pioneer House,”’ 
Meerut Cantonment 


HAKSAR, Cot Sir KaAILAS NARAIN, Kt, 
1982, CIE, Mashiri1 Khas Bahadur 

Pohtical Member Gwahor Darbar since 
1912, b 20th February, 1878 s of Pt 
Har Narain Haksar, gs of Rai Bahadur 
Dharam Narain Hahsar, (Ih, one s three 
d Kdue Victoria College, Gwalior, 
Allahabad University BA, Hon Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 18991902, 
Private Secretary to the Maharaja Scindia 
from 1903-12, Under-Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905 1907, 
Capt 4th Gwalor Imperial Service Infantry, 
1902, Major 1907, Lt-Col 1910, Col 
1924, Senior Member Board of Revenue, 
1910-13, Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Feb 1928 to 15 Dec 
1928, and since ist December 1929 upto 
April 1932, Nomiated Member to the 
Indian Round Table Conference both Sessions , 
also served on the k ederal Structure Committee 
and its Sub-Committees, Mr Lhomas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee, nominated 
to serve on the Federal Finance Committee 
of the Round Table Conference in India, 
served as Secretary-General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round Table Con- 
ference, also represented Government 0: 


HAMMOND, WILLIAM HENRY, MA, 
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His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Round Table Conference Publica 
tions (with H M Bull) Madho Rao Suindia, 
1925, (with k M Panikar) Federal India, 
1930, occasional articles on social anu 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Review , 
Address Gwalior, Central, India,‘1 A , Gwalior 
Residency 


HALL, MajJoR RALPH ELLIS CaRrR, CIE,I1.A, 


Mily Accts Dept, Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873 Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912. 
served Tirah 1897-98, Curopean War, 1914-17, 
Address ; Field Controller, Poona. 


HAMILL, Harry, BA, Principal, Elphinstone 


College b 3 Aug 1891 m Hilda Annie 
Shipp duc Royal Academical Institution, 
Beltast, and Queen’s University, Belfast. 
After graduation served 1n British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the IES, in 1919. 
Address Cilphinstone College, Bombay. 


HAMILTON, LIEUT CoL ARTHUR FRANCIS, 


IMS,MB,FRCS,CIC (1930), super- 
intendent, St Georges Hospital, Bombay, 
b May 1880 m Winifred Kilner Educ 
Prior Park Bath, and St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London Lntered IMS 1905, 
Staff Surgeon, Poona, Surgeon to H E the 
Governor, Civil Surgeon, Poona, Active 
Service, 19141918 Address 97, The Ridge, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


J 
FRGS, MRST, Pmincipal, Anglo-Scottish 
Education Society 06 April 20, 1886, m 
Dorothy Dy moke, @ of late H Dymoke of 
Seriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire Educ War- 
wick School, Worcester Coll , Oxford , Trinity 
Coll , Dublin 


HAMPTON, HENRY VERNER, BA (Dub) 


(Kirst Class Hons and Gold Medalist in 
Philosophy) Dip Ld MA, JP, Fellow 
of the Bomvay University Principal, Secon- 
dary Iraining College, Bombay b 1 May 
1890 m _ Stella, only d of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K CGM 
Educ  Irimity College, Dublin Appointed 
to IES, 1913, Prof, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad and LIphinstone College, Bombay, 


1914 20, Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-28, Principal, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, 1923-30, Principal, 
Secondary Traiming College since 1930 
Publication kditor, “ Indian Education,’ 
1919 23 Address Secondary Tramimg 


College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay 


HAR BILAS SARDA, DivAN BAHADUR, 1932, 


F.R.SL,MB.AS, H.L.8, Member, Legis- 
lative Assembly. 6. 3 June 1867. Educ,. 
Ajmer Government College and Agra College. 
Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
Ment in 1892, apptd. Guardian to H.H. 
the Muharaja of Jaisalmer in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902, was Subordinate Judge, Firat Class, 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sut-Judge ana 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, til] 
1921, Judge, Smali Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec. 1923, and was 
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Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur Elected 
Member, Leg Assembly, from Aymer-Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again in September 1930 Presided over 
Indian National Social Conference at Lahore, 
1929, Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act” 
Publications Hindu Superiority, Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive , Maharana Sanga , 
Maharana Kumblia, Maharaja Hammir of 
Ranthambhor, Prithviraj Vyaya Address 
Civil Lines, Aymer, Rajputana, 


HAR PRASADA, RAI BAHADDUR, VAKIL, BIJNOR, 
UP b, March, 1878 Educ Agra College 
Started practice, 1903, founded Udiyog 
Sahayak Co in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice Chairman for 12 years, 
Conducts Biynor War League and was its Vice- 
President Awarded Gold Watch for Public 
Meritorious Services in 1920, Awarded Medal 
in connected with Wembly Exhibition in 1925 
Organised Aman Sabha and Daranagar Fan, 
1922 and industrial exhibition at Nagina 1923 , 
started Govt Dible Industrial School, elect 
ed member, British Empire Extbition Com- 
mittee, UL. appointed member, Standing 
Committee of Co operators, 1925, Hon 
Editor of the U P Vernacular Co operative 
Journal, 1927 and 1930, Life Member, 
Dufferin Fund Association Member Pro 
vinclal Committee of Co operative Union 
Ltd , 1929, Jt Secretary, Zemindars ’ Asso- 
clation, Biynor , awarded sanad for services 
In Connexion with Locust Operation, 1930 
Awarded Sanad in 1932 for meritorious 
services in Civil Disobedience Publecations 

Non-Co-operation Ka kacha Chitha in Urdu 
in 1922, Brief sketch of the Life of Sir 
Atul Chandra Chatter, High Commissioner 
for India, published in the English Co-opera- 
tive Journal, Brief sketch of the Life of Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, late 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U P 
Lucknow, published in the UP Vernacular 
Co-operative Journals Address Biynor, U P 


HARI KISHAN KAUL, RAJA PANDIT, MA, 
CS81I,CIE, Rai Bahadur b 1869 s of Raja 
Pandit Sura) Kaul. CIE, Edue Govt 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt Commsr, 1890, Jun 
Secy to Financial Commer , 1893-97, District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98, Deputy Commr, 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar 
garh, 1898-1903; 8. O. Mianwalh, 1903-8, 
Dy. Commer, 1906, Dy Commr, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09, Dy. Commsr and Supdt, 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12; Dy 
Commer , Montgomery, 1913, on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec. 1913-April 
1914; Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 , Dy. Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919, Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920to November 1923 ; Member, 
Royal Commission on Services,1923-1924 , 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 1924, 
retired Nov, 1924: Member, Economic 
Inguiry Committee, 1925 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27: Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927 Prime Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1931-32. Address. 
29, Lawrence Road, Lahore, 
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HARISINGH, MAJon-GENERAL, RAO BaHaDtn 


THAKUR, OF SATTASAR, C.IE, OBE, Army 
Minister, State Council and GOQC, Bikaner 
State Forces 5b 1882 Kduc * Mayo College 
Address Sattasar House, Bikaner. 


HARI SINGHJI, SHREEMAN RAO BAHADUR 


RaJA RAJ SHREE, SAHIB, CIE (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan, Premier Noble of Bikaner State, 
Title of “‘ Rao Bahadur’’ conferred on 12th 
December 1911 6. 16th October 1877. m 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
in Jodhpur State in 1894. Educ. The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Rajputra Hitkarini Local Sabha, and 
President of the Sardars Advisory Committee 
Bikaner. Address. P O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway 


HARRIS, DoUGLAS GORDON, Dip Ing. (Zurich) 


CSI, CIE, MIE (Ind), Indian Public 
Works Department (retd ) (1925) b 19 Oct 
1883 m. Alice, d of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad 
ford, Yorks. Educ ° Rugbv School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst. and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14; Under- 
Secretury to Government, U.P., P.W.D. 191lv 

Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918; Asstt 
Inspector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920 
Secretary to New Capita] Inquiry Committee 
1922; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labou1, Public Works Branch, 1922, Consulting 
Kngineer to Government of India, 1928 31 

Member, Sind Fimancial Enquiry Com 

mittee, 1931 , Member, Bombay Reorganisa 
tion Committee, 1932 Publications lin 
gation in India (Oxford University Press) 
Address 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin 


HARRISON, ARTHUR NEVILLE JOHN, Modern 


History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxfoid 
(1900), BA (Oxon), 2nd Class Finals 
1903 Chief Auditor, B B & C I Ratlwa) 
b 15th September 1881 m Helen /ce 
Foote, youngest d of the late R Bruce-Foote 
F R C S Educ Cheltenham CollezZe 
Lincoln Collebge, Oxford Joined Accounts 
Branch P W D, Madras, 1905, E B 5 
Railway, 1909-1914, Auditor, Jodhpw 
Bikaner Railway, 1914-1924, BB & ¢ J 
Railway since 1924 Address General 
Offices, B B & CI Railway, Churchgate 
Bombay 


HARRISON, Sirk CHARLTON Scott CHOLMELEY 


Kt (19382), CI.E. (1928); Ch. Engineer 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction 2? 
18 May 1881. m. Violet Muriel Monamy, 2né 
d ot the late Dr. E H Buokell and Mr 
Buckell of Chichester. Edwe: Coopers Hill 
Asst. Enginecr, P.W.D., Belgaum, 1902-1906 
Astt. Engineer, P. W. D. Irrigation, Nasik 
1906-1909; Ex-Engineer, P.W D., Nasik 
District, 1909-1910; Ex. Engineer, Prasat 
Canals, Construction Division, 1911-19, E* 
Engineer, Karachi Canals, 1920-21 ; Super? 
tending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 192! 
23; Chief Engineer, Lloyd (Sukkar) Barrac® 
Construction, 1923 to date. Address: Karact! 
and Canals, Sind, 


HAYLES ALFRED ARTHUR 
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HATWA, MAHARAJA BaHaDUR GURU Mags 
DEV ASRAM PRASAD SARI OF 6 19 July 1893, 
S Oct 1896 to the Gadi after death of father 
leet Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
KCIE, of Hatwa Address Hathuwa 
P OQ, District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 


HAYE, MIAN ABDUL, BA, LLB, MBE 
(1919), ML A., Advocate, Lahore High Court 
6 Oct 1888 Edue at Lahore Forman 
Christian College Passed LLB, 1910, 
started practice at Ludhiana, elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year _ elected 
Tr Vice-President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President Is first non official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922 Address President, 
Municipal] Council, Ludhiana 


Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mail 0b 
March 7 1887 m Sybil Anne Copeland 
1928 Educ London and Paris’ Free 
lance Journalism London till 1913, joined 
staff of the Madras Times 1913, became 
Asst Editor The Madras Mail 1921 Address 
Brightside, Wesley College Road, Madras 


HENDERSON, Rospert HFRRIOT, UIE, Tea 
Pianter (retired), Supdt of Tarrapur Com 
pany’s ‘ea Gardens, Cachar, Assam, Chair 
man, Ind Tea Assoc, Cachar and Sylhet 
Represented tea planting community on 
Imp. Leg Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E Bengal and Assam 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-1. 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta 

HERAS, Henry, SJ, MA, Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His 
torical Research Institute St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture University of 
Bombay , President, Bombay Historical) 
Society , Corresponding Member of the His 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences 6 September 11 
1888 Educ Barcelona (Spain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(USA) _ Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) , Principal, Our Saviour’s 
College, Saragossa (Spain) Publwatons 

History of the Manchu Dynasty of China 
In Spanish), 3 Vols The Conquest of the 
ort of Asirgarh py Emperor Akbar (accord 

ing to an eye witness) (in Ind Ant) The 


City of Tinji at the end of the 16th Century | 
(Id), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor : 


a) The Prison of European Sadasiva 
ya (Ibid) Venkatapatiraya I and the 


Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) ' 


The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura in 


the Pudu Mantapam (Jivd) Early Relations» 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (J6vd) | 


Asoka’s Dharma and Religion (Jbed), 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibed) Goa, 
Mec nee ane of Ha aa II of Vija ne 
e story of Akbar‘s 8 
Write (Journal of Indian History) , Who Pilar 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri (Zid), The Great 


Civil War of Vijayanagara, (1614-1617) 


(Tovd.); Seven Days at Vijayanagara 


ee 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
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Historical Quarterly), The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula (Jind ), Relations between Guptas 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society), The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda (Ibid ) 
Rama Deva Raya II an Unknown Emperor 
of Vuijayanagara (Ibid) The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B BRAS), A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Zid), Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar s Religious Discussions (Imd), Two 
Controversial Point» in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute 

The Decay of the Portuguese Power in Ind 

(Journal of the Bombay Historical Society) , 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ali 
Adu Shah I (Jd), A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (fé1d), A Newly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid) Pre Portuguese Remains in Portugue- 
se India (Idd) Some Unknown Dealings 
between Biyapurand Goa (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission) A 
treaty between Aurangzebandthe Portuguese 
(Ihd) Jehangir and the Portuguese (Jbid) , 
The Expansion wars of Venkatapa Nayaka 
of Iker1 (bed) A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Iker: (Jbed), Krishna Deva 
Raya s Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
Royai Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Treland) Triparvata (Journal of the Karna- 
tak Historical Society) A Realistic School 
of Indian Sculpture in the 16th Century 
(Journal of the Univ of Bombay) The 
Writing of History Notes on Historical 
Mathodology for Indian Students (Mudras, 
1926) ‘lhe Atavidu Dynasty of Vijayana 
gara Vol I 15421614 (Madra3 1927) 

Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (Bem- 


bay 1929) The Pallava Geneology, (Bom- 
bay 1931) Address St Xavier s College, 
Bombay 


HIDAYATALLAH, THE Hon Sin GHULAM 


HoussaIn, K CST 1933) Member of Council 
(23rd June 1928) 6 Jan 1878 Educ 
Shikarpur High School, D J Sind Coll and 
Govt Law School, Bombay Pleader Member 
and elected Vice Presdt, Hyderabad 
Munielpality , Presdt, District Loeal Board, 
Hyderabad, and Member, Bombay Council, 
for past 14 years Muimster vf Govt in 
charge of Local Self Government, 1921 
Member of the Executive Council since June, 
1928 Address: Tho Secretariat, Bombay 


HIGHET J C AGENT North Western Railway 


b 1884 Edue Ayr Academy and 
Blairlodge Royal Indian Engineering 
College Coopers Hull Appointed Asst 
Engineer PWD (Railways Branch), India, 
1905 posted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension afterwards becoming 
sub divisional officer, Saidpur , services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
posted to the British section of Kashir Railway 
survey, wat Abbottabad, transferred to 
Oudh and Rohiikhund Rly in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager, in 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-alignments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Deli, Asst Secretary (Stores), Iman 
Railway Board, 1915, Secretary, 
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War Branch, 1916; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917°; Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919; Asst. Agent, 
N. W. Railway, 1921; and Deputy Agent 
subsequently ; Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926; Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway from May to October 1931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Elected member of 
eee of Civil Engineers, 1910. Address: 
ore. 


HOBBS, HOWARD FREDERICK, D.S.O. M.C., 
J.P., Staff Officer, B.B.& C.1. Railway 0.1, 
January 1880. Educ.: Entered East India 
Merchants business, Germany, 1900-1904; 
Manchester 1904-6. Joined Grandage & Co., 
Calcutta, 1907; Manager, Forbes Forbes 
Campbell & Co., Bombay ; served European 
War, France and Belgium, 1914-19 (Des- 
patches; D.S.0.; M.C.). Joined Queen’s 
Westminster Rifles, 1914; Commissioned 
Welch Regt. December1914 ; later command- 
ed 13th Battn. same Regt. (Lieut.-Colone)). 
Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 


HOLLINS, SamMUEL THOMAS, C.I.E. (1981); 
Inspector-General of Police, U.P. 6. October 
6, 1881. m. Ethel, youngest d. of T. 
Sheffield, Esq., Montenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
State. Haduc.: Queen’s University, Cork, 
Joined Indian Police, 1902 as Asst. Supdt. 
of Police; served in various districts as Asstt. 
and as Supdt. of Police; Asst. to D.1G., 
C.I.D. and Personal Assistant toI.G. ; Second- 
ed to Tonk State, rt ag as I.G. Police, 
1915-18 ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1925; D.I.G. I. Range U.P. 1928-1930; 
D.LG., C.1.D., U.P. 1930-31; appointed 
Inspector-General of Police, April 1931. 
Degree of Honour, Urdu; High Proficiency 
Hindi, Police Medal 1918. Publications : 
Tonk State Police Reorganisation Scheme ; 
Tonk State Police Manual; Tonk State 
Criminaland Civil Court Manual; the Criminal 
Tribes ofthe U.P. Address > Lucknow, U.P. 


HOOPER, REv. WImw14AM, D.D.; Missionary, 
C.M.8.; Translator, Musacorie, since 1892; 
b. 1837. Edue.: Cheltenbam Preparatory 
Rchool; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford; Hebrew Exhibition; 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; lst class in Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859; M.A., 1861; D.D., 1887. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1861; Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications: The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
amaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address ; Mussoorie, India. 


HOWELL, 8m EVELYN BERKELEY, K.C.LE., 
C.8.1., Foreign Secretary to Government of 
India. 6. Calcutta 1877. m. 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilia. Cambritg Chg rieale dale yg 
College, ™ e; en CLS, : 
Political Assistant, N.W.F.P. 1906; Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907; Dist. Judge, 1907; 
served Zekka Khel Expedition 1908; Dy. 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910; H.M.8. Consul, 
Muscat, 1916, Dy. Commissioner, Basrah 
Wilayet, 1917, Military Governor, Ba ; 
1018; Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, 
1918-20; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922; 
en Paes Secretary, 1928-24 and 1926-27 ; 
Resident in Waziristan 1924-28; Reeident in 
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Kashmir, 1927-29; President of the Frontier 
Defence Committee under the Government of 
India, 1924, Publications : Contributions to 
the N.W.F.Provinces Gazetteer and various 
articles. Address: Government of India, 
New Delhi, and Simla, 


HUDSON, SiR LESLIE SEWELL, Kt., Member, 


Legislative Assembly. b. 25 Nov. 1872, 
Educ.: Christ’s Hospital. Joined P. & O. 
S. N. Company, London, 1889 and came to 
their Bombay Office, 1894; subsequently 
stationed at Japan, China and Australia, 
returning to Bombay, 1915. Joined Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie & Co., October 1916. 
Deputy Chairman, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1923-24; President, 1924-265, 
1927-28 ; Member, Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil, 1928-26, 1927-28. Address: Pedder 
Road, Bombay, 


HUFFAM, L?,-CoLonEL WILLIAM TYERS CHRIS- 


TOPHER. O.B.E., M.C., V.D., J.P., A.M. Inst. 
Mech, Engineer, Local Representative, India, 
Sir W.G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., Ltd., 
Managing Director, Craven Brothers (India) 
Ltd., 6.1880. Pupilship with Greenwood and 
Batley, Ltd. (Leeds) with Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1904-1906 with Babcock and Wilcox. 
Ltd., Calcutta and Bombay, 1907-1914; 
served with Ist Bn., West Yorkshire 
Regt., 1914-1916; Commanded ditto 
1916 (France) ; D.A.Q.M.G. XIVth 
Army Corps, France (1916): Ditto 46th 
(North Midland) Division, Franee, 1917; 
A.Q.M.G., XVth Army Corps, France, 1918 ; 
A. A. & Q. M. G@. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occupation, 1919; Brevet, O. Bb. E., M.C., 
Despatches (four times) 1914 Star, Croix de 
Guerre (Belge). Deputy Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Storea, 1920-22. 
President, Society of Yorkshiremen in 
Bombay, 1929-30 and 1932; Commanding 
Bombay Bttn., A. F.I.; Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate. Address: Byculla Club, Bombay. 


HUSAIN, SYED ABAs, Librarian of the State 


Library, Hyderabad. 6. 1884, Educ: Nizam’s 
College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate to the 
Oriental Conference at Calcutta 1922, Delegate 
to the All Indian Libraries Conference at 
Madras, 1923. Publications: A Supplemental 
Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manus- 
cripts and Books in the State Library. 
Address: The State Library, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


HUSSAIN, SIR AHMED, NawaB Amin JUNG 


BAHADUR, M.A, BL, LL.D, 8.1 
(1911) ; Nawab (1917); K.C.I.E., (1922) Pesh! 
Minister, i.e., Minister-in-Waiting on H.E.H. 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chief Secretary t0 
H.E.H.’s Government. 6b. 11 Aug. 1868. m. 
Fatima Lady, Amin Jung, 1907. Has 6s. 3d. 
Educ. : Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor's Scholar ; Court 
Vakil, (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Cullr. 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 ; Asstt. Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893 ; Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt., 1905; 
Publications: “Notes on Islam”, articles 
in Periodicals. Address : Amin Munzil, Ssid- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 


HYDARI, Siz AKBAR, NAWAB Hypak Nawae. 


JUNG BawaDvR, Finance Minister, Hyder®- 
bad, 6. 8 Nov. 1869, m, Amens Najmuddin 
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Tyabji (Kaiser-l-Hind Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Educ.: St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay ; Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888 ; 
Asstt. Acctt. General, U. P., 1890; Dy. Acctt. 
General, Bombay, 1897; Dy. Acctt. General, 
Madras, 1900; Examiner, Govt. Press Ac- 
counts, 1901; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, C. P., 1904; lent as Acctt. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905; Financial Secre- 
tary, 1907; Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial, Police, Education, etc.), 
1911; . Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920; Finance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Official Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co., Ltd., 1922; President, N. 8. Railway 
Board, 1930 and Mining Boards, 1925: 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1915. President, All-India Maho- 
Medan KEducational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address, 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
University, Hyderabad; organised State 
Archeological Department, especially  in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Head of Hydera- 
bad Delegation to Round Table Conference. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan, 


ILLINGWORTH, ARTHUR JOHN ALEXANDER, 
A.R.LB.A. (1922); J. P. (1927): Consulting 
Architect to the Government of Bombay. 0. 
7th July 1887. m. Winifred, youngest d. of Sir 
Henry Coward, M.A., Mus. Doc. (one 8. one d.) 
Educ.: George Heriot School, Edinburgh, 
Royal Institution School of Architecture, Edin- 
burgh. Pupil of the late Sir Duncan Rhind, 
K.B.E., A.B.I. B.A., Architect of Edinburgh, 
1903-1908; Assistant with Messrs. Woolfall 
and Eccles, F.F.R.1I.B.A., Architects, Liver- 
pool, 1909-1912 ; in practice in Canada 1912-14. 
Berved with 46th Canadian Infantry Battalion 
and other units 1914-1919. Retired with 
rank of Captain, Dec. 18, 1919. Appointed 
Assistant Architect, Public Works Department, 
Government of Bombay, 1920, and Consulting 
Architect to Government, 1928; Member, 
R.1.B.A. Examination Board in India. 
Major in Army in India Reserve of Officers. 
Address: The Red Bungalow, Mayo Road, 
Bombay. 


IMAM, Sir SYED All, K.C.J.E. (1914), €.S.I. 
(1911). b. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 1869. s. of 
Nawab Syed Imad Imam, Shamsululama ; 
m. 1891; five s. four d. m. 1916, Mary Rose 
who d. 1916, d. of Alfred Saupin, of Chandra- 
nagore. Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890; 
Standing Counsel, Calcutta High Court; 
President, 1st Session of the All-India Moslem 
League held at Amritsar, 1908; Mem., 
Mosiem League Depn. to England, 1909; 
Member of Governor’s Legislative Council, 
Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta University, 
1908-12; Law Member of Governor-General’s 
Council, 1910-16; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917; Member, Hxecutive Council 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1018; President 
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Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919; First Indian 
Representative to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations, Nov. 1920. Address: 
Marian Munzil, Patna also Bella Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


INDORE, Manwarnasa oF, H. H. MAHARAJA- 


DEIRAJA RAJ RAJESHWAR SAWAI SHRI 
TUKOJI Rao HOLKAR, BawaDur. G.C.I.E., 
b. 26th November 1890, Edue.: Mayo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmere; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910; attended 
Coronation, 1911; again visited Hurope, 1918 
and 1921: abdicated 27th February 1926. 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, b. 1908. 
Address: Indore, Central India. 


INGLIS, JAMES WILLIAM SEPTIMUS, O.B.E., 


I.8.0., Hon. Magistrate, and Sub-Civil yudge, 
Mhovw, C. I. b. 31 July 1874. m. Sarah Louise 
Evans-Jones. Educ, Bishop Cotton High 
School and St. Francis deSales College, Nagpur, 
Joined Revenue Department of C. P. Secre- 
tariat, 1893; Commissioner’s Office, Chhatis- 
garh Divn, Raipur, 1898; Superintendent 
and P.A. to Ex. Engineer, Famine Works, 
Raipur, 1900. Superintendent, D.C.’s Office, 
Raipur, August 1900. Military Works 
Services, May 1902; Foreign Department, 
Government of India, August 1904; promoted 
Superintendent in 1915 and appointed Asst. 
Secretary, Foreign and Political Department, 
March 1926. Retired November 1929; appointe 
ted a Companion of the Imperial Service Order, 
June 1922, and an Officer of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire, June 1929; 
holds also Volunteer Long Service and 
Coronation Darbar Medals. Address: No. 97, 
Cantonments, Mhow, C. I. 


Yarn 
Merchant; 6. 1872. Edue.: St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing 
Cn nittee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
onthe directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills; trustee of Sir Hurkisondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children; President of the g 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene: 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
page, and Member of *he Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and -Reformatory Insti- 
tute. President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Hager Director, Bundi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, g Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924, Member of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. 


Lonavla, dala Electrics 
Director, Panvel Taluka EHleotrio Co, Ltd, 
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the Governor's Hospital Fund Address: 
Garden View, Hughes Road, Bombay. 


ISRAR, HaSAN KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR, DABI- 
S tahiohe Siz er rr RET KT a 1 . 
ahjahanpur, 1865 m ar, daugh- 
ter of Malak Mohammad Azmat-tilah-Kbna, 
Rais of Shahjahanpur, 1886 Educ Shah- 
jehanpur and Bareilly Amirul-Umara, Home 
Member and President, Judicial Council, 
Bhopal Address: Jalikothi, Shahjahanpur 


ISWAR SARAN, MuNSHI, BA (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b 26 
Aug. 1874, m Srimati Mukhrani Devi 
Educ’ Church Musion High School 
and Jubilee High School, Gorakhpur, U P 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Legislative Assembly 

was & member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, is a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University , President, Kayastha- 
Pathshaala, Allahabad, 1925-29, was Joint. 
Secretary of Crosthwalte Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad, Hon Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boar 5 eee Allahabad , Hon Secretary, 
U, P. Industrial Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All- 
India Congress Committee, President, U P 
Political and Social Conferences, Hon Secre- 
tary, Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910, Elected a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years 
1981, Elected member of the Executive 
Council of the Allahabad University, 1931. 
agri . 6, Edmondstone Road, Allahabad, 


IZZAT NISHAN, Knupa BakuasH KAAN 
TrwaNa. Nawab, Malik; Dist. Judge, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, b 1866. Educ. : Government 

School, Shahpore; private training 
through Col, Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1851 , Extra 
Asst, Commer., 1894; Bntish Agent in 
Cabul, 1908-06, Address ; Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 


JACKSON, GILBERT HOLINSHEAD BLOMFIELD, 
M.A. (Oxon)., 1.0.8, Pussne Judge, Madras 
High Court. b. 26th Jan 1875. m to Mrs 
Jackson. Educ, Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address 
High Court, Madras. 


JADHAV, BHASKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A, 
LL.B. XLL.A. b. May 1867. m. toa lady 
from the Vichare family of Ratnagiri District 
Educ. : Wilson College, Elphinstone College, 
and Government Law School, Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem- 
ber ofthe State Council. Started the Maratha 
Educational Conference in 1907 and revived 
the Satya Movement in 1911, and 
Tes prociinacy. freon dts inceptia. Represtat 
the om its on. Represent- 
ed the claims of tho Maratha and allied 
Cemmunities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
geven reserved seats for them, was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 

1922 and 1923 and r ted Satara in 

last tavo elections of Education, 


JAMES, FREDERICK ERNEST, 
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1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930 Leader of the Non-Brahim Party in 
the Bombay Presidency, President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-30 Elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division, Delegate to Round Table 


Conf, 1930-31, Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Committee, Bombay 
Address Shahupuri, Kolhapur 


JAGATNARAYAN, PanpitT, Advocate, Chief 


Court of Oudh, and Vice Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University 6 Dec 1863 m 
Srimati Kamalapati, d of P Sham Narayan 
Saheb Raina Educ Canning Coll , Lucknow , 
non-ofhcial Chairman, Lucknow Municipality 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress, Member, Hunter Committee 
was Minister, U. P Govt, for Local Self 
Government and Public Health Address 
Golagani, Lucknow. 


MA, OBE 

(1918), Chevalier de l’ordre de Leopold (1920) , 
6b 1891. m Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919). Educ; Leeds and London University 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y MC.A, 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19, 
General Secry., Belmum and Occupied 
Germany, 191920, General Secretary, Ca)- 
cutta, 1920, Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28, 
visited Persiare Welfare British Employees, 
A P.O. C 1924, President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26, visited Java re. establish 
ment of YMCA 1927, Political Secretary, 
U PASI, 1929, Member, Madras Legu 
Council, Councuillor, Madras Corporation 

Member, Senate Madras University , Madras 
Retrenchment Committee 1931, Madra» 
Franchise Committee an2 P W D Reorgs 

nisation Committee, 1932, Member, Lewisla 

tive Assembly Hon Commissioner for 
Rotary Clubs in India, Burma, Ceylon, Java 

Straits and Siam Address Madras Club 

Madras 


JAMES, MAJOR-GENERAL Sir WILLIAM BERNARD 


KT , 1925; C.B. (1918), C.I.E., (1912), M.V.O, 
(1911). 6.8 Feb. 1865. m. Elizabeth Minto,e d 
of late William Minto of Tingri Estate, Assam 
two s, Hduc:? U. 8. College and Sandhurst 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01; South African War, 1902 

various staff appointments in India, A. Q 
M. G, Coronation Durbar, 1911; D, A. & Q 
M. G@ Corps, France, 1914-15; Brig.-General 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet-Colonel. Temp. QMG, India 
1916-17; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-19. Commandin. 
Bombay District, 1919-22; Director of Re 
mounts, India, 1922-26, Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1928. Address 

C/o Messrs, Grindlay & Co , Ltd., Bombay. 


JAMIAT RAI, Diwan Ral Banapoe, 0.1 E 


Diwan BawApvR, Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal, 
6. 1861, m. 1891. Educ.’ Bhown, 
Kokat, and Gujarat Ent Govt. Service, 1889 
served in 1880, Political Office —_ ura 
F, F., 1880; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
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special duty JATKAR, Barmpao HANMANTRAO, B.A.,LL.B., 


Commission, 1885-1886 ; 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1807; Asst. to the Superintendent of 
Gazotteers of Baluchistan, 1902-10907; 
services acknowledged by Govt. of India, on 
special duty in connection with revision of 

tablishments, 1910; Asst. to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11; 
Ex. Asst. Commar., 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Haluchistan, 1912; Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-22 ; 
President, Hindu Panchayat; Dufferin 
Fund Committee; Member, Prov. Council Boy 
Scouts; Picvincial Ex. “ommittee Red 
Cross Society, Grammar School Committee. 
Vv. P.. McMahon Museum Committee ; 
President, Hindu Panchayat. Publications : 
Quetta Municipal Manual; History of 
Freemasonry in Quetta; Reports on the 
settlement of Duki and Barkkhan ; Notes on 
(1) Domiciled Hindus,(2) Hindus of Kandahar 
and Ghazni, (3) Purbia menial castes and 
sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawindhas. (5) Achakzai 
Pathans, (6) Shinwar, (7) Shorarud valley 
and (8) Revenue rates and conditions (9) 
Nutts—a wandering tribe, (10) Kharan 
State,(11) Hindus of Dhadar, (12) Cottage 
Industries of Baluchistan,(18) Administration 
of justice in rural areas of Baluchistan, 
(14) Notes on the study of the Brahui 
Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of Pushtu 
conversation (16) Translation into English of 
the Balochi Text Book, and (17) Translation 
into Urdu of Bengali Girih-dharam, (18) 
Manual of Customary Law for Baluchistan 
Address ; Quetta. 


JANAKSINGH,MAJOR-GENERAL RAI BAHADUR, 
B.A., C.1LE., Bahadur. 6.1877. Educ. Joined 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving in various 
capacities bothin Civil and Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Naib Tehsildar, Tehsildar, 
Dist, Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the Military Branch as 
Dy. Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C. the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and 3rd 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-in-Chief, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1932. Address: P. O. Khera, 
out Palanpur. 


JARMANI DASS, Srrpak, O.B.E., Minister-in- 
Waiting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State. 6. 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 
Kapurthala State. Educ: at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 19290 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation; adviser to the Princes’ Delega- 
tion at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931. Holds First Class 
Order of Nishan-I-Iftikhar of Kapurthala 
State. on d’Honneur (France), Star of 
Military Merit of Spain, Star of Merit of 
Cuba, Order of the Sun and Lion (Persia) ; 
Order of the Nile (Egypt), Order of (Morocco); 
Order of Abyssinia and First Class‘ Order 
of Chili. Address; Kapurthala, 


JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULU 
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Pleader. 6. 24 Apri} 1880. m. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Educ.: at Basim A. V, School, Amraoti 
Hizh School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bat in 1906; a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1915; 
non-official elected Chairman, Yeotma! Muni- 
cipality, since 1919; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd., Yeotmal ; Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address: Yeotmal (Berar). 


JAYAKAR, MUKUND RamRao, M.A., LL.B., 


Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ.: at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society’s High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
in public life: elected to Bombay Legis. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency; and was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until] his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the Congress in 
1925. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 19380 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1930 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Round Table Conference in London 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
Publications: Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924. Address: Winter 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

B.A., B.L. 
b. Aug. 1861. Educ.: at Rajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Rev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd. as lst Grade Depy. 
Collr,, 1917; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three vears. Ex-Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications: A defence of 
literary Telugu and several articles on 
literature, history and archeology. Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama-Chantam and Amaruka Kaoyam. 
Editor of the Suryavaya Telugu Lexicon 
being published by the Telugu Academy. 
Address : Muktisvaram, East Godavari Dist. 


JEELANI, KHAN SAHEB Dr. HAJISYED ABDUL 


KHADER SAHEB, Ex- Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medica! Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail. 6, July 1867 ; 
m. d. of Subadar Major Yacoob Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Educ: at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras, Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for $ years was 
Vice-President : and Hon. Magte? for Madras 
for seven years. Address: Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 


JEFFERY, COLONEL WALTER HUvGH, 0.1.E. 


(1914); C.S.I. (1024); General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, 6. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ.: at Blundells, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla. 


JEFFREYS, LIEvT.-GENERAL Sm GEORGE 


DaRELL, K.C.B, (1982), K.C.V.O. 


aos). (1924), 
C.M.G, (1916), J.P. (LOO; 


(1920), 
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G.0.C. in Chief, Southern Command, India. 
b. 8 March 1878. m. to Dorothy, d. of J. P. 
Heseltine of Walkampton, Hants, and widow 
of Lionel, Viscount Cartelupe (Viscountess 
Cartelupe). Educ: Eton and R. M. C.,, 
Sandhurst. Served with Grenadier Guards 
in Nile Expedition, 1898 and in South African 
War, 1899-1902 and in Great War, 1914-18; 
Commandant, Guards Depot, 1911-14; Com- 
manded 2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards, 1915; 
commanded successively 58th, 57th and Ist 
Guards Brigades, 1916-17; commanded 
19th Division, 1917-19. Prompted Bt-Lieut. 
Colonel, 1915; Bt-Colonel, 1917; Major: 
General, 1919; C.M.G., 1916; C. B., 1918; 
also Commander, Legion of Honour and 
Croix de Guerre (France); Commander, 
Order of the Crown and Croix de Guerer, 
Beigium ; Commander, Order of St. Stani- 
slaus (Russia). Severely wounded ; despat- 
ches 9 times. Commanded Light Division, 
Army of the Rhine, 1919; Commanded 
London district, 1920-24 ; commanded Wessex 
area and Wessex Division, 1926-1930. Appoint- 
ed G.O.C. in Chief Southern Command, 
India, March 1932. Address: Command 
House, Poona. 

JEHANGIR, SIR CowassI, lst Baronet; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
ji Jehangir Readymoney, COSI. 0d. 
8th June 1853. m. 1876, Dhunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia; ones, 2 d. 
Educ.: Proprietary School; Elphinstone 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
miJlowner and landed proprietor; J.P. Created 
Knight, 1895, created Baronet 1908; well- 
known for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
tne Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panchayet. Appoint - 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919; has assumed 
the name of Cowasji Jehangir. Address: 
Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
J EHANGIR, CowasyJi, Siz (Junior) M.A. (Cam- 
bridge), K.C.LE. (1927), C.1.E. (1920), O.B.E. 
M.L.A. 6. Feb. 1879; m. to Hirabai, Kaisar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M.B.E. d, of M.H.A. Hor- 
musji of Lowji Castle. Educ: at St. Xaviers’ 
College, Bombay, and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921; Chairman of _ the 
Standing Committee, 1914-15 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918 ; Member of the Legisative Council. 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, in charge of the 
Revenue Department (6th Dec. 1921-15th 
July 1922); Member of the Executive 
Couneil, General Department (23rd June 1923- 
28rd June 1928). Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1930. 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference. 
Partner {in the Firm of Messrs. Cowasjee 
Jehangir & Co., Ld. Address: Nepean Sea 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JEYPORE, Ragan OF, Sri SRI SRI VIKRAMA 
DEO VARMA, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevi Mahadevi. b. 28 June 1869. m. 
Sri Sri Sri Hesradevi Pattamaharani of 
Patna State. Educ: Privately. Succeeded 
to the gadi on 21 Feb. 1931; first landed 
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zamindar in the Madras Presidency owning 

about 14,000 square miles. Publications : 

Author of several works in Sanskrit, Oriya and 

tn Address: Fort, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
istrict. 


JHALA, Raj RANA SHRI MANSINHJI SOURAT- 


SINHJI, C.I.E. (1918); Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana. Kduc.: Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir-Apparent and accompaniei him 
to England; was afterwards fora few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy. 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his Parental State, where he was fora ycar 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec, 1922 to March 
1923. Address: Lal Bungalow, Dhrangadhra 


JIND, H. H. FARZAND-I-DILBAND RASIKH-UL 


ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJENDRa« 
BAHADUR, COLONEL, G.C.I.E., K.C.8.1. 6. 
1879; 8. 1887. Address ; Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 


JINNAH, MAHOMED ALI, Bar.-at-Law 6b. 25th 


Dec. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinshaw Petit. (d) 
Educ. Karachi and in England. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Nacroji, 1906; 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1910, 
President, Muslim League (specia! session) 
1920. Address: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


JOHN, 8m EDWIN, KT. (1922), C.B.E., 1921, 


Kt. of the Order of 8t. Gregory the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St 
Sylvesterthe Great (1920); Inspector-General 
of Factories, Gwalior, C. I., 6. 8 August 1856. 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs; one d 
Educ; Stonyhurst. Address: Gwalior, C.1. 


JOHNSON, THE HON. JOHN NESBITT GORDON, 
C.I.E. (1928); I1.C.8., Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, b. 25 February 1885. Educ; Rossall 
School; and Queen’s College, Oxford (Sen:01 
Scholar). Entered I.C.8. 1909; Under 
Secretary to Government, United Province‘, 
1915-16; Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918-19; Registrar, 
Allahabad High Court, 1919-24; Deputs 
Commissioner, Delhi, 1924; Offg. Deputi 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and Labour Department, 1925. 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1920, 
officiated as Chief Commissioner, Dell, 
March-September 1928, and April-October 
1930; appointed Chief Commissioner, Dellil, 
March 1932. Address; Chief Commissioner > 
House, Delhi. 


JOHNSTON, Siz FREDERICK WitLiaM,K.C.LE. 


C.8.1, Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ;.2 Nov: 
1872. m. 1905 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late 
Lt.-Col. J. Young, one s. Educ: Kelvinside 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894), Joined the Punjab Commissi 
as Asst. Commsr., 1896; went to N. i 
Fron., 1809; and was orp cree there til o 
of 1911, Govt. of India, Finance Dept., Ae 
15; Ministry of Munitions, 1915- if 
Address; The Residency, Bushire, Persian Gu! 
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JONES, CHARLES EVAN WILLIAM, B.A., M.A. | 
(Oxon.), Honours History (1902); Director | 
of Public Instruction and Secretary to Govt., | 
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Univ.; President. Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombav 
Islam Club and the Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association and Vice-President, Islam 


Education Department, Central Provinces.: Gymkhana. Address: Dilkoosh, Grant Road, 
b. Hee July 1879. Educ: pence College § Bombay. 

and Brasenose College, Oxford. Government . 

Educational Service, Egypt _ (1902-1904) ; Ce oe iL esas Sal 
Asst. Master, School (1904-1906); Indian gucci’ and ¥ +: Co s 
Educational Service, 1906; Director, Public  ° an ergusson ll., Poons. 


Instruction, N. W. F. Province (1917-1921) ; 
and Director of Public Instruction, Central 
Provinces since 1921. Address; Nagpur. 


JOSHI, Sm MOROPANT VISHVANATH, Kt., 
K.C.LE., B.A., LL.B., 6. 1861. Educ. : Dec- 
can Coll., Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial 
Commr.’s Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-25, Presi- 
dent, All-India Liberal Federation 1925; 
Chairman, Age of Consent Committee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P. Address: Amraoti, Berar. 


JOSHI, NARAYAN MALHAR, B.A., M.L.A., J. P. 
Member of the Servants of India Soc, 6. Juae 
1879. Educ.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll, Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soc.,1900. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc., 1917- 
1929; Sec., W. India Nat. Liberal Asscc. 
1919-1929, Wassent to Mesopotamia by Govt. 
of India aa representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920to Washington and in 192), 
1922, 1925 and in1929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confce. Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal 
(1919). Was awarded, but declined C.I. E. 
in 1921. Member of the Bombay Municipa! 
Corpn. since 1919, uptoend of March 1923. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legisletive Assembly in 1921 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1981 to represent Jabour in- 
terests. Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour 
representative. Attended Round Table 
Confce; 1930 and 1931 and was for some 
time member of the Consultative Committee. 
Address ; Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 


JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, Sm, Kt. 
Merchant and Landlord. 0. 1869. Educ. 
Fort High §&cn., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions, Address :‘‘ Shree Nivas,”” Nepean 
Sea Road, Bombay. 


JUKES, JOHN EDWIN CLAPHAM, C.S.I. (1930), 
C.LE. (1921). Expenditure Officer, Finance 
Department. b, 12 Nov. 1878. Edue : Aldenham 
Sch., Pembroke Coll. Cambridge. Porson 
Univ. prizeman, 1899; Chancellor’s Classica] 
Medallist, 1902. m. Marguerite Jessie, d. of 
the late James Searle of Reigate. Address: 
Dethi and Simla. 


KAJIJI, $ABDRALI # MAHOMEDALI.  B.A,, 

LL.B, (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay. b. 12 February 
1871, due: 8. nag oe Institution, 
Bycnuilla ; 8t, Xavier's Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll, Cambridge, and Lineoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 


KAMBLI, SIDDAPPA TOTAPPA, B.A., 


Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 
Poona, 48a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Prof. 
of ry and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25, 
Secretarv, D.E.Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928; Vice-President, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute. etc. Liberal in Politics, 
has addressed numerous public meetings ; has 
published many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the following 
works: “Indian Industrial and Economic 
Problems,’ “Indian Administration,” Indian 
Economics,’ ‘‘ Dawn of Modern Finance in 
India,’ ‘‘ Gokhale and Economic Reforms,’’ 
“‘ India’s War Finance,’’ ‘‘ Currency Reform in 
India,” ‘‘ Constitutional Reforms in India,’’ 
Economics of Protection in India,” ‘‘ Econo- 
mics in India,’’ ‘ Problems of World Econo- 
oe etc. Address: “ Durgadhivasa,” Poona 
0. 4. 


KAMAT, BALKRISHNA SITARAM, B.A., Mer- 


chant. b. 21 March, 1871. Hduc.: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar of 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Councu, 
1913-16, 1916-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 - Member of variors 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for  socia) and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture; Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee; Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-31; Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address: Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona. 


LL.B., 
DIWAN BAHADUR, Minister of Agriculture 
to Bombay Government. b. September 1882. 
Edue: at Deccan College. Practised as 
pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dharwar Courts ; 
Non-Official President of Hubli Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930; President, 
Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 1929 and 
1980; Member of Bombay Council since 
1921; Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30; orgainsed first non-Brahmin Con- 
ference in Hubli in 1920; was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M. 8. M. Railway, 
for about two years ; President over lst Kar- 
natak Unification Conce. held at Belgaum; 
President over Co-operative Conference held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist.in 1927; Presi- 
dent, All-India Veerashaiva Conference at 
Bangalore in 1927. Was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League; was Member, Lin- 
gayat Education Association, Dharwar, and 
Indian Women’s Aid Society, Hubli. Address: 
Fintona, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


KANDATHIL, Most REV. MAR. AUGUSTINE, 


D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitanof Ernakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
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with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ermakulam, since 1911; ). 
Chemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874, 
Educ.: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time; 
Rector of Prep. Sem., Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pare- 
parambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Decr. 
1919; Installed on 18 Decr. 1919; was 
made Archbishop Metropolitan, 21st Dec. 
1928; (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam); Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Address: Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam, Cochin State. 


KANHAIYA LAL, THE HON. MR, JUSTIOR 
RAI BAHADUR, M.A.,LL.B.,Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 6.17 July 1866. m.Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: ‘The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad: joined 
the U.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926; Vice-President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29; Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 ; 
Member. Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1925; Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927. Publications: Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dharma Shiksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff. Address: No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad. 


KANIA, HARILAL JEKISONDAS, B.A., LL.B. 
(The Hon. Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. 6. 8rd Nov. 1890. m. eldest 
d. of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.I.E., 
ex-Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay. About seventeen 
years’ practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court. Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930 and 1931. Address: 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill Bombay. 


KANIKA, THE HON’BLE THE RAJA OF, RAJA 
RAJENDRA NARAYAN BHANJA DEO BAHADUR, 
O.B.E., OF KANnIkA: M.LC., M.B.A.8., and 
F,.B.8.A., Member, Executive Council, Gov- 
ernment of Bihar and Orissa since Jan. 1929. 
6. 24 March 1881. m. d. of Feudatory Chief 
of Nayagarh, 1899. Educ.: Ravenshaw 
Coll. 8ch.; Coll., Cuttack. Recelved manage- 
ment of Killah Kanika from Court of Wards, 
1902; Mem. of the Bengal Leg. Council, 
1909-12; Mem. of Bihar and Orissa Leg. 
Council, 1912-16; Member, Imperial Leg. 
Council, 1916-20; Mem., Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1921: Member, Reformed 
tive Assembly, 1922-28 ; Member, Bihar 

Orissa Reformed , 1923. - 
Orissa Landholders’ Assn.; Vice-Preakient, 


KANITKAR, KESHAV RAMOHANDRA, 


KARANJIA, BRHRAM NAOROSII, 
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Bengal lLandholders’ Association: Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem, of Bengal Fishery Board; Mem., Roy. 
Asiatic Soc.; Member, Governing Body, 
Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; Fellow, Patna 

Ca tetaltys Address: Cuttack or Rajkanika, 
rissa. 


M.A., 
B.Sc, 6,22 Aug. 1876. Educ: New English 
School at Waiand Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E. Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32 ; was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905: 
in charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1906-14 ; 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21; 
has been on the Bombay University Senate 
forthe last 17 years, was on the Syndicate 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years: represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920. Secretary, Physical Training 
Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928; Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps. Working as a Life 
Member of the Modern Education Societs. 
Prof. of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadia College, 
Poona. Address: Ganesh Wadi, Ferguson 
C. llege Road, Poona, 4. 


KARANDIKAR, RAQGHUNATH PANDURANG, 


Advocate, also admitted original Side, 
High Court, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of 
State. 6. 21 Aug. 1857 in Khadilkar family, 
adopted into Karandikars, 1865. m. Sakuta! 
d. of Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 
Educ.; at Satara and Poona. sSub-Judge 
(1884); Member, Bhor Forest Committce 
(1885): Member elected Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1911; attended His Imperial 
Majesty’s Coronation at Delhi, 1912 ; member 
of all Congresses and Committees, 1886- 
1929; opened first Indian Conference at 
Ilkley, Yorkshire, 1919; Member, elected 
(19265) Council of State; President, Satara 
Dist. Swaraj Party. President, 1st Maha- 
rashtra Lawyers’ Conference, Poona, 1928; 
President, Prov. Postal and R. M. 5. 
Conference Sessions, 1928. Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Western India Life Insurance Co , 
1926-1932. Visited London in 1908 and in 
1918 asthe late Mr. Tilak’s Legal adviser; 
alsoin 1929. Publications: Note on Land 
Revenue Code and Note on Agricultwal 
Associations in 1905. Address: Shanwat 
Peth, Satara City. 


Merchant 


Merchants’ 


and President Indian 
stone 


Chamber. 0, Sept.1876. Edue. : Eiphin 


High School and Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhov 
- Paral Benevolent Institution of ant if 


Was President of Japan and 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. tary 
of the War Loan Committee tor A Ward ° 
Bombay; was D 


I , Our Day 
: on Boctetary of * People’s Fair” 1 
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1921. Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit in 1922. Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee. Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Tnquiry re: Gold Thread Industry and Central 
sank ng Inquiry Committee. Is a Member 
of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India; also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies. 
Address : Messrs, Gobhai Karanjia, Limited, 
Bombay 2. 


KARAULI, H. H. ManaRkaga Dumas Sir 
BHANWAR Pal, DEO BAHADUR, YADUKUL 
CHANDRA BuHaL, G.C.I.E., K.C.LE, 6, 24 
July 1864. Edue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
s, 1886. Address: Karauli, Rajputana. 


KASHMIR, MAHARAJA OF, CoL. H. H. THE 
SHREE MAHARAJA HARISINGHJI BAHADUR, 
Indar Mahindar Sipai-i-Sultanet-i-Inglishia, 
G.C.1I.E., K.C.1.E., K.C.V.0., Hon, A.D.C, to 
H.M. the King, 1931. 6. 1895. s. of late 
General Raja Sir Amarsinghyi, K.C.S.L, 
succeeded uncle 1925. Hduc: Mayo College, 
Ajmere ; Imperial Cadet Corps. Dehra Dun. 
Salute 21 guns. Address; Jammu, Srinagar 
and Kashmir, 


KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, SHETs, Mill- 
owner; 6. 22 Dec. 1894. m. Srimat) 
Sardaben, d. of Mr. Chimanlal Vadilal Zaver) 
of Ahmedabad. Fduc.: at Gujrat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19; elected 
Vice-President, Ahmedabad Millowners 
Association, 1923-26; elected member, 
Legislative Assembiy as a representative o1 
the Millowners’ Association (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Address: Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 
KAY, SIR JOSEPH ASPDEN, KT. (1927), 
J.P., Managing Director, W. H_ KHrady 
& Co. Ltd., Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research. 6. 20th January 1884. 
m, 1928, Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and 
R.A. Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire. Hdue. 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1907; Managing Durector 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their contro); Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 anc 
1922; Employers’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923: Officer 
in Bombav Light Horse; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31 ; 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926; 
Chairman, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926. Address: Wilder- 
ness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 


KAZI SYEp, HiFazat AU, B.A., LL.B. 
b, 1892, Hdue. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad, Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Public Works, 
Public Health, etc., Central Provinces, 
Addrese: Imlipora, Khandwa. 
KEALY, Str (EDWARD) HERBERT, KT. (19382), 
G.I, f. (1926), 1.C.8., A.G.G., Western In : 
1873 ,m. 1905 Tempe, d. of Sir Charles Bayley, 
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G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1. Edue,* Felsted and University 
College, Oxford, Entered I.C.S., 1897, Bengal, 
1897, 1902. Joined Political Dept. Govt. of 
India, March 1902. Served in Rajputana, Cen- 
tral India, Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. F. P., F.A.A. 
G.G. Central India, 1904-05 ; Assist. Sec., Govt. 
of India, Foreign and Political Dept., 1905; 
Census Superintendent, Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1910-18; Secretary, N.W.F.P., 
1915-20; Offg. Resident, Gwalior, 1922; 
Resident, Baroda, June 1923 to March 1927; 
offg. A.G.G., Central India, March-October 
1927; A.G.G., Western India, October 1927. 
Publications: Revised Aitchinson’s Treaties 
(1909) and Census Reports on Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1913), Address: The Resi- 
dency, Rajkot, 


KEANE, Sin MICHAEL, K.C.S.1., 1932; C.S.I, 


1929, CU.LE., Governor of Assam, 06, 1874; 
m. 1911; one s. two @. Educ: University 
College. Dublin, Indian Civil Service, 1898 ; 
Under Secretary to Government, U.P., 1906-08; 
Settlement Officer, Rajputana, 1910-14; 
Secretary to Government, U. P., 1917-19; 
Chief Secretary, 1919-21 ; President, Legisla- 
tive Council, United Provinces, 1921-25; 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1928; 
Commissioner, Meerut, and Member of the 
Legislative Assembly, 1929; Member, Board 
of Revenue, U.P., 1930-31; Governor of Assam, 
1932. Recreation: Golf, tennis, fishing. 
Address: Government House, Shillong. 


KELKAR, NARSINHA CHINTAMAN, B.A., LL.B. 


(1894); ex-M.L.A., Editor, Kesari, Poona. b. 
24 Aug. 1872. m. Durgabai, d. of Moropant 
Pendse. duc.: Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleader till 1896; editor, Mahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919; editor, Kesari 
fram 1897 to 1899 and again from 1910 to 
1931 ; Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 
President, Poona City Municipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920; Dele 
pate and member of Congress. Home Role 
League deputation to England in 1919; 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926. Publications; Books in Mara- 
thi: 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Garibaldi, Historv of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics. 
In English; Case for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life; ‘‘ A Passing 
Phase of Politics.”’ Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.’? Address: Tilak Road, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. 


KELKER, VINAYEK MorrEsHwak, Rao Baha- 


dur, M.A., Treasurer, Nagpur University, 
1931. b. 11 Oct. 1862. m. Mrs. Lakshmibai 
Kelker. Fdue.; Burhanpur Zila School; 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, sind 
‘ollege; Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Entered Government Service as Schoolnaster. 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst. 
Commissioner from 1889; retired as Dist. and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916. 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 


KEYES, THE Hon. BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR 


TERENCE HUMPHREY, K.C.1.E., C.S,1. (1926), 
C.M.G. (1919), C.I.E, (1917), Resident at Hy- 
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derabad b 28 May 1877 m Edith Beartice, 
d of Lt -General A C M Mahon, F R Educ 

Hauleybury Coll and RMG_~ Entered 
Army 1897, Major 1915, Temp Lieut-Col 
1918, Bt Lt-Colonel, 1918, Lt -Colonel, 
1923, granted honorary rank of Brigadier, 
General on retirement from the Indian 
Army, May 1932, served ‘irahk 1897-98 
(wounded, despatches medal 2 _ clasps), 
on famine duty in Central Provinces, 1900 , 
Vice-Consul, Seistan and Kain, 1903, Consul, 
Turbat-1-Haidar}, 1906 , served in Baluchistan 
1908, Pol Agent, Bahrein, 1914, served in 
Mesopotamia, 1915 in charge Mekran 
Mission, 1916 (CIE) attached to Russian 
Army m Rumania (1917), special duty in 
Russia, 1917-1918, Brig General, General 
Staff, South Russia 1919, Deputy High 
Commissioner and officiating High Commis 
sioner, South Russia, 1919-1920, served 
in Baluchistan, 1921 28 (CST) British 
Envoy at the Court of Nepal 1928, Re- 
sident in Gwallor, 1928-29, Agent to the 
Governor-General 1n States of Western India, 
1929 Address The Residency, Hyderabad 


KHALIFA SHUJAUDDIN, MA _ (Punjab), 
BA, LLB (Cambridge), LLD (Dublin), 
Barrister-at-Law, (Lincolnshire) 8 27 Septr 
1887 Educ Central Model School, Lahore, 
Islamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and Fitzwilliam Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Trinity College, Dublin Hon Prof 
of English Literature, Islamia Coll , Lahore 
1906-1908 , Lecturer, University Law Coll , 
Lahore, 1917-1919, Member, Punjab Text 
Book Committee, 1919-1925 , Fellow, Punjab 
Univ since 1917, Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. since 1921, Member, Academic 
Council, since 1921, Hon Secretary, Islamia 
College, Lahore , Hon Secry , Punjab Mushm 
Educational! Conference, Lahore, since 1922, 
Hon Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, 
since 1919, Member of Council, All-India 
Muslim League, Member, Executive Board, 
All Parties Muslim Conference, President, 
Punjab Muslim Postal and RMS_ Union, 
President, N W Railway Muslim Emplovees’ 
Association Address 14, Mozang Road, 
Lahore 


KHAN, SHAFAAT AHMAD, BA, First Class 
Honours in History 1914, Litt D, 1918, 
Trinity College, Dublin , University Professor 
of Modern Indian History, ANahabad Unrver- 
sity, since 1921.5 February 1893 m Fahmida, 
y d of the late Justice Shah Din, of the 
Punjab High Court Educ Government 
High School, Moradabad, Universities of 
Cambridge, Dublin and London Member, 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, ™™P 1924-30 Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 , the Economic Enquwry Committee in 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces President of the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929, founder of the 
English weekly, the ‘‘ Star,’ Allahabad , 
U P Muslim delegate to Round Table Con- 
ference, London, 1930 and 1931, Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference , President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931, President, All- 
Bengal Mushm Conference, Dacca, July 1931 ; 
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President, Bengal Muslim Educational Con- 
ference, 1930, President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, and Aymer-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929 Pub- 
Iications = Founder and Editor till 1925 
of the Journal of Indian History , published 
Anglo-Portuguese Negotvutrions relating to 
Bombay, 1667-1763, mm 1923, Hast Indva 
Trade in the Seventeenth Century, 1924, Sources 
for the History of Britesh Indiv w_ the 
Seventeenth Century, 1926, John Marshall 
an Indva, 1668-1672, What are the Rights 
for Muslim Muinorty wm Indi? (1928), 
Organiser and joint author of the Memoran 
dum of the Muslims on United Provinces to 
the Indian Statutory Commission (July 1928), 
Member of Federal structure Sub-Committee, 
Indian Round Table Conference, 1931 , 
Member, Viceroy’s Consultative Committee 
RTC, 1932 Contribution of numerous 
articles to historical journal and to the 


‘Star,’ Allahabad Address 25, Stanley 
Road, Allahabad 
KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIKRISHNA, BA 


(1877), LL B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Council of State. 6. 1955, m. Laxmi Bai 
Educ in Berar and Bombay. Extra Aastt 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889, 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
District Board fcr nearly 17 years Member 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council; Member 
of the Council of State; re-elected in 1925, 
Address: Amraoti, Berar, C P. 


KHOSLA, KANSHI RAM, Journalist, Managing 


Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Managing Direc 
tor, Khosla Newspapers, Proprietors of the 
‘Daily Herald’’, Lahore 6. April 1882. Educ 

at F.C. College, Lahore Joined Commercial 
Bank of India Ltd as apprentice ; Manager, 
Peoples Bank, 1904; Punjab (Co-operative 
Bank, 1905, Started own firm of Khosla 
Bros., 1905; started Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla, Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, lately Mem 
ber, NR Advisory Committee, Lahore 
for4 years, Publications Khosla Directors 
from 1906-16, Imperial Coronation Durbar 

‘India and the War’’, ‘‘ Who’s Who 11 
Indian Legislature and R T C’’, “ Indian 
States and Estates Year Book’’ <Addrcss 

99, Railway Road, Lahore 


KHWAJA MUHUMMAD NUR, Tue Hon 


KHAN BAHADUR, BA, BL, CBE, Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court (1930) & 1878 ™ 
1898. Edue. Gaya Zillah — School 
Doveton Coll., St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta , 
Ripon Coll., Calcutta. Practised aa lawye! 
from 1904 to 1922. President, Legis. Council 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1922. Address Gaya 
(Bihar and Orissa). 


KIBE, MADHAVRAO ViINAYAK, Sardar (here 


ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Divan-1-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), MA, (1901), Aitmod ud 
Dowla (1930), Deputy Prime Minister 
Holkar State, Indore 6 1877 m, Kamala 
bai Kibe. Edue Daly College, Indore, 
Muir Central College, Allahabad. Hon. 
Attache to Agent to the Governor-Gentl4 
in Central India; Minister, Dewas Stole 
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(J. B.). Publications: articles in well- 
known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities, Address: Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 


KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Srp, Kt. (1931); 
Financicr; Sheriff of Bombay for 1932: 
April 1, 1888. m. Lady Lily Educ.: at 
Bombay. Member, Legislative Assembly 
from January 1927 to September 1930; 
Memiber of the Indian Central Committee 
which co-operated with the Indian Statutory 
Committee. Address: Premodyan, Byculla ; 
or 68, Apollo Street, Bombay, 


KIRPALANI, HIRANAND KHUSHIRAM, I.C.S. 
M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn), Municipal Commissioner 
for the City of Bombay since July 1931. b. 
28 Jan. 1888. m. to Guli H. Gidvani. Edue. : 
N. H. Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. 
J. Sind College, Karachi and Merton 
Coll., Oxford. Asstt. Collr. and Magte., 
Ahmedabad, Broach and Surat, 1912-1918. 
Municipal Commer., Surat, 1918 to 1920. 
Taluqdari Settlement Officer, Guzerat, 1921. 
Dy. Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1921; 
Collr. and Dist. Magte., Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. 
Secretary to Government, Rev. Deptt., 
1924-26, Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926. Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, 1930-21. 
Address : Carmichael Road, Bombay. 


KIRWAN, LIEUT -GENERAL BERTRAM 
RICHARD, C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1916), (Des- 
patches seven times; Chevalier Legion of 
Honour ; Officer Legion of Honour ; French 
Croix de Guerre), R.A., Master-General of the 
Ordnance in India. 6. 17 May, 1871. s. of 
late Rev. R. Kirwan, Rector of Gittisham, 
Devon. m. 1897, Helen Margaret, d. of 
Col. T. W. Hogg, Indian Staff Corps. One s. 
one d. Educ.: Felsted, Royal Maulitary 
Academy, Woolwich, 2nd-Lt., R.A. 1890; 
Lt. 1893; Capt. 1900; Maj. 1908; Lt.-Col. 
1915; Col. (Brev.), 1917, (Subs.), 1919 ; Maj.- 
Genl. 1925, Staff Capt. H.Q. of Army and 
War Office 1908-1912. Inst. (1st Class) Sch. 
of Gunn. 1913. Maj. Inst. Schl. of Gunn. 
1913-14. Asstt. Inst. Schl. of Inst. for R.H. 
and R.F.A. 1914. Spec. Appt. (Brig.-Maj.) 
(Staff Off. to Maj.-Gen. R.A.) France 1914-15. 
G.5.0. I. (Staff Off. to Maj.-Gen. R.A.) France 
1915-16. Brig. Gen. R.A. France (temp. 
Brig. Gen.) 1916-17. G.0.C. R.A., XV Army 
Corps 1917-19. Brig. Gen. R.A. Rhine Army 
1919t0 1920. Dir. of Art. War Office 1920-23. 
President, Ord. Committee, England, (Maj.- 
Gen. June 1925) 1923-27. Maj.-Gen. R.A. 
Army Head Quarters, India May 1929. 
Master-Gencral of the Ordnance in India, April 
1930. Address; Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla. 


KI8SCH, BARTHOLD ScHLESINGER, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.LE. (1926); 1.C.8.. Judge, Chief Court 
of Oudhat Lucknow. 6. 25 Oct. 1882. 
m. Magdeleine Louise Claire Bernard-Anto- 
ny. duc: St. Paul’s School, London and 
Exeter College,Oxford. Controller, Local Clear- 
Ing Office (Enemy Debts) and Administra- 
tor of Austrian and Hungarian Property in 
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India, 1920-28; Secretary to Joint Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons to inquire into the Organisation 
and Methods of the Central Prisoners of War 
Committee, 1917. Address: Lucknow. 


KISHENGARH, H. H. Umpal RAJBAI BULAND 


MAKAN MAHARAJA ADHIRAJ MAHARAJA 
YAGYANARAIN SINGH BAHADUR, 0. Jan. 1896. 
m. sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh. Educ: Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination Address: 
Kishengarh, Rajputana. 


KISHUN PERSHAD, RaAJa-I-RAJAYAN MaAna- 


RAJA BAHADUR, YAMINUS-SALTANATH SIk, 
G.C.LE, (1910), K.C.LE., er. 1903. 
Hereditary Paishkar and President of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State, 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Hduc: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Publications: Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lal. Heir: Raja 
Khaja Pershad. Address: City Palace, 
Hyderabad, 


KOLHAPUR, Lt?.-CoL, HIS HIGHNESS Sin SHRI 


RAJARAM CHHATRAPATI, MAHARAJA OF. Since 
1922, G.C.S.1. (1931); G.C.LE. (1924). 8. 
30 July 1897; es. of Col. Sir Shahu 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d. 
1922); direct descendant of Shivaji the 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha Empire. 
m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Ruler of Baroda. m. again to Her Highness 
Shri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in June 1925. 
Educ.; Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address: 
Kolhapur. 


KOLLENGODH, RAJA SIR V. VASUDEVA RAJA 


VALIA NAMBIDI OF, Kt. (1925), C.1.E. (1915) 
F,M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
C. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Fduc.: Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar. twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras HKxe- 
cutive Counci], from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from .Sept. 1930 and 
Leader and President, Landholders’ Grou 
in Legislative Assembly; also el 
member of the Governing body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address: 
Kollengode, Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H. LIEvtT.-COLONEL, MAHI MAREN- 


DRA MAHARAO SIR UMED SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
MAHARAO OF, G.C.8.1L, G.C.LE., G.B.EB., 
b. 1873. 8. 1889. Address: Kotah, Raj- 
putana. 
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KOTHAVALA, PHEROZE DHANJISHAH, rey 
LL.B., Dewan, Rajpipla State. b. 19 April | 
1886. m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. K. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Hduc.: Rajpipla High 
School; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government Law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915. Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916; Naib Dewan, Rajpipla, 1927; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930, Address: Rajpipla 
(Rewa Kantha Agency). 


KOTLA, HON’BLE RAJA BAHADUR KUSHAL PAL 
SINGH oF, M.A. (Cal.); LL.B. (All.), M.L.C., 
Minister for Education and Industries, U. P. 
Government. 0. 15 Dec. 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. P. Legis. 
Council since 1909; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1918-16; Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23; Special Magte. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
Committee of Agra Coll.; Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural College; | 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. | 
Address: Naini Tal, Lucknow. 


KRISHNAMACHARIAR, RajA BAHADUR G., KUTCH, 


B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918); Raja 
Bahadur (1925); Retired President to H. E. 
H. the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly. Educ; Trichinopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 
1890; practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913; appointed 
Advocate-General, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government and President, Judicial Committee 
in 1913; retired in 1924. Address; Hydera- 
bad House, Srirangam; Residency Road. 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


KRISHNAMACHARYA, RAO BAHADUR SIR 
VANGAL THIRUVENKATA, Kt. (1933) B. A., 
B.L., C.1.E. (1928), Dewan of Baroda. 6.1881. 
m. Sri Rangammal. Educ: Presidency Coll., 
Madras and Law Coll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive examina- 
tion in 1903; served in several districts ; 
1908-1911, Chief Revenue Officer, Cochin 
State; also Offg. Dewan for some time; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt. Secry., 
Board of Revenue, Under-Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborough 
Committee, etc.; 1919-1922 Trustee, Viziana- 
garam Estate; 1923, Collector of Ramnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departments. Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, .February 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government; acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference in London; Member of the 
Sub-Committee No. JI (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference; also a member of the 
Sub-Committee No. VITI (Services); acted 
as.a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference in London; Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee. Address : 
Dilaram, Baroda, India. 


KRISHNASWAMI AIYENGAR, Rao Ba- 
Dr. 8., M.A, (Ph.D.) Educ: Central 
Bangalore, Professor of History 


in India. 


and Economics, Central College, Bangalore, 
1893-1914; Professor of Indian History and 
Archeology in Madras University 1914; 
re-appointed in 1919 and 1924; has been 
meniber of Board of Studies in History from 
1904; President of Board of Studies in Dra- 
vidian Languages and of Senate and Syn- 
dicate; has been connected with several 
institutions such as the Oriental Conference 
of which elected General Secretary in Alla- 
habad meeting and the Indian Historical 
Records Commission of which he has been a 
corresponding member since 1923. Editor 
of the Journal of Indian History and Joint 
Editor of The Indian Antiguary. Delivered 
in 1925 the Readership Lectures of Univ. of 
Calcutta on ‘‘ Some Contributions of South 
India to Indian Culture’ and in 19380 as Sir 
William Meyer Lecturer gave a course on the 
“Evolution of Administrative Institutions 
in South India in the University of Madras. 
Nominated Hon. Correspondent of the Ar- 
cheological Survey of India by the Govern- 
ment of India. President of History Con- 
gress, Bombay, 1931. Publications : ‘‘ Ancient 
India ’”’ (1911), 


H. H. MAHARAJA (MAHARAO) DHIRAJ 
MIRZAN MAHARAO SBRI KHENGARJI SAWAI 
BAHADUR OF, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E. 0. 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1915; represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address: 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 


LAKHMIDAS ROWJEE TAIRSEE, B.A., Land- 


lord and Merchant. m. Ladkabai LL. R, 
Tairsee. Educ. : St. Xavier’s College Bombay. 
Trustee: Tilak Swaraj Fund; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Member, 
Standing Committec, Bombay Municipality ; 
representative of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and President, P. J. Hindu Gym- 
khana and President, Bhatia Mitra Mandal. 
Publications : “‘ Frenzied Finance.’’ Speeches 
and Writings of B. G. Horniman. ‘‘ Priests, 
Parasites and Plagues,” Address : 29-31-33 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwar 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City. 


LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, THAKORE SAHEB BAL- 


VIRSINHJI KARANSINGII, 6. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address‘ 
Lakhtar, Kathtawar Agency, Bombay. 


LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, Rat Sani, son of 


Munshi Dyal Narayan Lal, Pleader and Zem- 
indar, 6b, 1870. m. to Srimati Navarani 
Kuuwer. Educ, at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadership examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya. ex-Hon. Organiser of 
Co-operative Societies; ex-Director and 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad ; 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Central Bank, 
Aurangabad ; ex-Chairman of the Divisional 
Co-operative Federation, Patna ; ex- or 
of the Co-operative Federation, Bihar and 
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Orissa ; a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex-Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President. Pro- 
pazanda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Arti. Address: Aurangabad, 
Dist. Gaya, Bihar and Orissa. 


LAL, Raz BawapvuRk BaxksuHI SOHAN, EX-M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Divn.), Advocate, H.C., Luhore. b. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun- 
dur and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 1916. Address : High 
Court, Lahore. 


LAL, PIYARE, Bar-at-Law, ‘iember, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 8. Jan. 1-60. Educ.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1896; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1918. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U. P. Political Confe- 
rence, 1914; Special Magistrate, First Claas, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 


Conference, 1928, at Rawalpindi. address: 
Meerut. 
LALA RAM SARN DAS, THE Hon Rat BAHa- 


DoR, C.1.E., Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914), 
Member, Council of State; Millowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor. b. 30 Nov. 
1876. Edue.; Government College, Lahore 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council; 
Member elected of the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non-Ma- 
homedan constituency and one of its chair- 
men; President, Sanatan Dharma College, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab ; President, 
Sanatan Dharm Sabha, Lahore; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory Com- 
mittee for Punjab Branches; and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Northern India Chamber of Commerce. 
Address : 1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 


LALKAK A, J@HANGIR ARDESHIR, Dy. Director 
of Sir J. J. Schocl of Art, Bombay since 1931 
b. 3March1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir Nowrojee Pestonji, Vakil, C.IE., of 
Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of Bandra. Educ: Ahmedabad High Schoo); 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; Sir J. J. Schoo! 
of Art, Bombay and St. John’s Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipa) Corpn., Bombay, 
unveiled by H.E. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D, E, Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Univ., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L, Covernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Abmedabad; and H.H. 
the Nawab of Rampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E. Sir Lealie Wilson's 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
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Masonic Hall, Bombay; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1917-1931. Chosen 
by the Govt. of India to copy Royal portraita 
in England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 


New Delhi. Appointed by Government of 
Bombay Dy. Director Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay, 1931. Address: School of Art 


Bungalow, Bombay. 


LALUBHAI SAMALDAS, Sir, Kr. (1926), J.P., 


C.I.E.(1914). 6. October 1863. m. Satyavati, d. 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad. 
Educ. Bhavnagar High Schoo] and ay 
stone College. Under-Secretary to His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi ohh ipo 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Scindia Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. Director in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1910, 1913 and 1916. 
President of the All-India Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1913; Member, 
Maclagan Committee on Co-operation 1914- 
1915; President, Mysore Co-operative Cone 
ference 1915, Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23, Member, Senate of 
Bombay University, Hon. Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan ; 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council of 
State, 1920; Member Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 
Indian Economic Conference at Benares, 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Executive Council,1925. 
President of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 
1926, 1928 and 1929. Address: Andheri, 
via B. B. & C. I. Railway. 


LAMBERT, HENRY, M.A. (Cantab.); Principal, 


Patna College. 6.22 Feb. 1881. m. Violet 
Crawford, @ of Lt. Col. D.G. Crawford, I.M.8. 
(retired). Educ. Perse School; Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Felsted School, 
for nearly three years; Indian Educational 
Service; Inspector of Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa ; Principal, Ravenshaw Coll., 
Cuttack ; Principal, Patna Coll. Offg. D. P. I. 
Bihar and Orissa. Address: Patna, KE. I. 
Railway. 


LANGLEY, Grorae Harry, M.A., Vice- 


Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926; b. 14 July 1881; 8. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1918, Evalin 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Hdye: The Dniver- 
sity, Reading; Scholar in Logic and cho- 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909, Indian Hduca- 
tional Service, 1913; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1918; Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; A Vice- 
Dacca University, J to 
September 10925. Publications: Artidies in 
Mind; Proceedings of Aristotelian Society ; 
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Hibbert Journal; Monist: Quest; Dacca 
Tniversity Bulletin; Indian Philosophical 


Review ; Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc 
Address : Ramna, Dacca, E. Bengal. 


LATIFI, AuMA, C.1.E, 1932; O.B.E, 1919; 
M.A., LL.M. Cantab; LL.D. Dublin; Barr. ; 
I.C.8.; 6. 12 Nov. 1879; e.s. of late C. A. 
Latif, Bombay ; m. Nasima, d. of late Justice | 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay; two s. two d.' 
Educ: St. Xavier’s school and Coll., Bombay 
passing first in Inter. examination Bombay 
University 1897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo ; joined 1898, St. John’s Coll.Cambridge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student); 
Ist Class Honours in 1st year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos; 2nd cl. Honours in modern 
Langs. Tripos; headed poll for Committee, 
Camb. Union Society, also stroked L.M.B.C. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior Whewell 
scholarship (Camb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law and allied 
subjects 1902; ist cl. Degree of Honour of 
Government India for eminent proficiency in | 
Arabic, 1908; joined as Asstt. Commr. | 
in Punjab Jan. 1908; since held admunistra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices ; | 
Dist. Judge, Amritsar 1908; inquired into 
Punjab industries 1909-10; duty with Press 
Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(medal) ; Dist. Judge, Delhi 1911-12 ; Director 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913- 


16; Dy. Commr, Hissar 1918-21 ; Recruiting | 


badge and mention in Gaz. of India for valuable | 
War services, 1919; sec. transfd. depts. 
also member Legis. Council, Punjab 1921-24; 
Dy. Commr. Karnal 1924-27; Commr. and 
Pol. Agent, Ambala ; also member, Council of 
State from Nov. 1927; Delegate, Interna- 
tional Law Conf., The Hague, March 1930; 
substitute delegate and adviser, International 
Labour Conf., Geneva, June 1930; Delegate, 
Inter- Parliamentary Conf. London, July 1930; 
duty with 1st Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep. 1930; Commr. Multan, March 
1931; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug. 1931; Sec. Con- 
sultative Committee (I. R. T. C.) Delhi, 
Jan. 1932; duty with 8rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, Oct. 1932. Pub- 
lications: Effects of the War on Prosperity : 
being studies in International Law and 
Policy, 1908; Industrial Punjab, 1911; 
An All-India Alphabet a Step towards 
Federation, 1983; various addresses, art- 
icles, reports. Address : Secretariat, Lahore ; 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London. 


LATTHE, Diwan BAHADUR ANNA BABAJI, 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay). >, 1878. m. 
to Jyotsnabai Kadre of Kolhapur. Educ. 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof. of English. 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911. 
Educational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
tion and Karnatak Non-Brahman League. 
Edited “‘ Deccan Ryot (1918-20) Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committes, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30. Diwan Bahadurship Conferred in 
1030. Attended Indian Round Table Con- 
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ference in London as Adviser to the States’ 
Delegation. Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Publications : 
“Introduction to Jainism’’ (English); 
‘Growth of British Empire in India’’ 
(Marathi) ; “‘ Memoirs of Shahu Chhatrapati ’’, 
“Shri Shahu Chhactrapatiche Charitra’’ 
in Marathi (1925); Piobiames of Indian 
States (English) 1930; ‘The Federal 
Constitutions of the World’’ (Marathi) 
1931. Address: Belgaum. 


LEFTWICH, Caar.Les GERR ANS, C.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 
b. 31 July 1872. m. Evadne Faweus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. due. Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered I.C.8. 1896. Served in C,. P, Ad- 
dress: Mombassa. 


LEGGE, FRaNcw CECIL, C.B.E., V. D. (1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. 6. 14 September 
1873. Educ. Sherborne School. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LE RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Pius, O. M. Cap, 
R. C. BIsHOP oF AJMER. Lorient (France). 
b, 28 November 1870. Educ. Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct. 1888 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894. Ordained priest 21 July 1895. Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm’s High 


School (1904-1931). Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 19381. 
Address; Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 


LESLIE, Braprorp, Lirvut.-CoL. Sir, Kt., 
O.B.E. (Military, 1917), M. Inst. C.E., M.1.E.E. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust, b. 1868. m. Edith Stewart. duc. 
Marlborough. On B. N. N. for 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to join Firm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Brunel, Consulting Engineers, Westminster. 
Lt.-Col. BR. E. Northern France 1916 to 1919. 
Chairman and Chief Engineer, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address: Harbour House, 
Madras. 


LEY, ARTHUR HERBERT, B.A., C.S.I. (1926), 
O.LE. (1018), C.B.E. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India. 6. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ. Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1908. Under- 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908. 
Under-Secretary, Govt. of India, 1909-12, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
1914-16: Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919; Chief Controller, Surplus 
Stores, 1921-23; Secretary, Department of 
eee 1928-1926, Address’ Delhi and 
Simla, 


LIAQAT HAYAT KHAN, Nawas, SIR, O.B.E. 
Kr., Vikarulmulk, Aitmadutmul, Tazim! 
Sardar; Prime Minister of Patiala State 
b, ist February 1887. m. d. of Mian Nizam- 
muddin, late Prime Minister of Poach Btate. 
Educ: Privately, Address: Patiala. 
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LINDSAY, Sm Darcy, Kt. (1925), C.B.E., 

1919, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911). 
b. Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Address: 26, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, Harry ALEXANDER FANSHAWE, 

C.LE. C.B.E., 1.C.8., Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner, London. 6. 11 March 1881. m. Kath- 
leen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London: Worcester College, Oxford. 
Arrived in India 1905 and served in Bengal 
as Asst. Collr. and Mgte.; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and General Depart- 
ments, March 1910; transferred to Bihar, 
1912; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Secretary to Govt 
of India, Commerce and Industry Department, 
1912; Director, Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. Secretary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from lst February 1923, C.1.E. in 19286. 
Address * Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


LITTLEHAILES, RICHARD, M.A. (Oxon.), 

C.1.E. Educational Commissioner with 
Government of India, 1925. 6. 14 February 
1878. Educ.: Balliol Coll., Oxford and Kiel 
University. Demonstrator and Lecturer, 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford. Joined J.E.S. 
1903 as Prof. of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, Madras. Director of Public In- 
noe Madras, 1919. Address: Delhi and 

a. 


LLOYD, ALAN HuseErt, B.A. (Cantab.), C.I.E., 
1.C.S., Member, Central Board of Revenue. 0. 
August 30,1883. m, Violet Mary, @. of the 
late J. C, Orrock, HEduc.: King William’s 
College, Isle of Man, Gonville & Caius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 ; Member, Centra! 
Board of Revenue since 1923. Address: 
Delhi and Simla. 


LOHARU, THE Hon. Nawas Sik AMIR-UD-DIN 
AHMED KHAN BAHADUR, K.C.J.J.. Member 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
b. 1860, S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Mcghal 
tribe, Abdicated in favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarils 
retaining titles and 9 guns salute as personal 
distinctions For two years Mem. of Imp. 
Leg. Council and for two years Mem of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years, Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years. Attached to Pol. Dept. in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
was Nawab Regent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminated in November 1931 on the assump- 
tion of full ruling powers by H.H. Lieutenant 
Nawab Mirza Aminuddin Ahmad Khan 
Rahadur Fakhrud-daula, the present ruler o: 
Loharu State. Address : Loharu, Punjab. 


LORTI-WILLIAMS, Hon. MR. JUSTICE JOHN 
ROLLESTON, K.C. (1922), Puisne Judge, Higt 
Court, Calcutta. 6. 14 September 1881 
m. 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, 0. ¢. of late 
Edward Russel, The Hermitage, Hampstead. 
Educ: Merchant Taylors; London University; 
Tancred student, 1922, Barrister, Lincoin’s 
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Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1928 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
ciety, 1911; Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908; Stockport, December 1910: 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhithe 1918-1922; (U) 
1923 Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
Six years in Middlessex Imperial Yeomanry ; 
Member of the L. C. C. (Limehouse), 1907-10; 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee: Ap- 
pointed, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address: High Court, Calcutta. 


OW, FRANCIS, Editor. The Times of India, 
b. 19 November 1893 m. Margaret Helen 
Adams, Educ: Robert Gordon’s College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Specia! Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G.H.Q. 1919. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922; Asst. Editor, 1927 - 
1932, Address: 57-C, Warden Road, Bombay. 


OYD, Rt. REY. P. H. see Nasik, Bishop of. 


YALL, FRANK FREDERIOK, C.I.E., I.C.5. 
(retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar Raj, 0. 
12 June 1872, Educ.: Edinburgh Academy 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. 1.0.8. 1891; m. 
Miss I. K. Markham (1906); Ministry of Muni- 
tions, London, 1915-1918; Committee 1919; 
retired 1926. Address: 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta. 


Bas: ol MOELDERRY, B.E., A.R.C.Sc. I., 


928), I. 8. E., Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. P. 6 24 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922. Educ. St. Andrew's College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours). Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09; apptd. Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D. (Irrigation), U.P. India in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.J.; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal Barrage and head portion of Sarda 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest syphon in the world) and other cross 
drainage works 1921-29. Warservice in Wazi- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 8rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.0.C., 
Bushire Field Force in 1918-19 (South Persia). 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 


COLONEL Sm RosERT, Kt. 
(1933) ; I.M.S., M.D., D.Sc.. Hon. LL.D., 
¥.R.C.P. (London), Hon. Physician to H. M. 
the King; Foreign Associate Fellow College 
of Physicians (Philadelphia); Kaiser-i-Hind 
(1st Class), 1911; C.I.E. (1928); Director 
Nutritional Research, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
b. 15 March 1878; m. Helen Stella 
8rd d. of the late J. L. Johnston, 1.6.8. 
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Judicial Commissioner, Sind. due. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Graduated M.B. 
BCh., B A.O. (1st Class Hons. and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.D. (Hons.) 1910; M.B.C.P. (Lond.) 
1909 ; Se. (Belfast) 1911; F.R.C.P 
(Lond.) 1914, Entered I.M.8., 1901; Milroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1918 , Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts 
burgh, U.S.A, 1921, Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U 8.A.,1921, Mavo 
Foundation Lecturer, Bochestcr, Min. U8 A 
1921, Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist. 
Irish Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921, Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914), Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914) Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918) 
Foreign Associate Fellow, College of Physi- 
clans of Philadelphia (1922), Hon. LL D., 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 1919, Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1925; Brevet 
Lt -Colonel (1918) ‘ for distinguished Service 
in the Field ,” Brevet Colonel] 1928. Pubdlva- 
twns; ‘Endemic Goitre’’ London 1913 

The Thyroid Gland in Health and 
Disease,’’ London, 1917; ‘Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease,’ London, 1921, “The Simple 
Goitres,” London, 1928; ‘‘ Food,’’ Madras, 
1928. Memotrs and numerous scientific papers 
on the physiology and pathology of the 
thyroid and parathyroid glands and on 
disorders of Nutrition in Proc. Royal Soc. 
Proc. Royal Soc., Med., Indian /ournal 
Medical Research, etc Address Pasteur 
Institute, Coonoor, South India. 


MACDONALD, Sin KENNETH MACKENZIE, KT, 
(June 1933), MC (France 1914-18 with 
R F A), Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India b 19 Nov 1878 m Enid 
Gladys Stacey, 4thd of late W J Stacey of 
Worthing duc Allans School, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Hodgkin Barnett Pease Spence & 
Co, Bankers, Chartered Bank of India 
Bank of Bengal , and Imperial Bank of India 
Address Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta 


MACKENZIE, ARTHUR HENDERSON, CSI 
(1933), MA, BS ARC 8c, CIS 
(1983) C I E (1928), Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces 6 February 
9, 1880 m Zora Gibson Harwood Educ 
Royal Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Univ , 
Royal Coll of Science, London Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 , 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 
1908-09, Principal Government Training 
College, Allahabad, 1909-1920, Chief Inspec- 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinees, 1920-21 , Director of Public Instruc- 


tion, United Provinces, from 1921, Officiat- 


ing Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, 1980 Address: 
Allahabad, U.P 


MACMAHON, Mazon-GENERAL HUGH FRANGIS 
Epwarp, CB (1931), CBE (1925), MC, 
PSC, Director of Supplies and Transport, 
Army Headgqua Simla b 18th Oct 1880 


m Agnes Hearn, older d of A. E Cumming, 


Esq, Edue. Pocklington, Bedford, RM C 
Sandhurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900, joined 8 & T, C, 1904, Instructor 
Staff Hege, Quetta, 1919-28, A.A and 


MACTAGGART, CoLONHL CHARLES, 
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QMG, Waziristan District 1928-1927, 
DDM and Q,AHQ, 1928, DDS &T 
AHQ,1929, DST,AHQ,1929, ADC 
to H M the King 1929, Col 1922 Major- 
General1930 Servedin Waziristan Campaign 
1900-02 , the Great War 1914-1918, despat- 
ches 5 times, M C and Bt of Lt Colonel, 


Kurdistan, 1919, Waziristan 1923-24 
Despatches, CBE Address Messrs 
Grindlay & Co 

MACMULLEN, LInvu?.-GENERAL CYRII 


Norman, CB, CMG,C.1.B.,D 58.0, General 
Officer Commanding Rawalpindi Dist 0. 
1877 Served N W Frontier 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp), Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) , European War 1914-19 (despatches, 
CMG, DSO, Brevet Lt-Col, Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 


de Guerre), Afghan War, 1919, Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27, G. O OC, 
Rawalpindi District, 1927 Address, 
ixawalpindi 


MACNEE, EUSTACE ALBERIC, MA (Cantab ), 


VD _ (1921), Principal, Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore 6 11 Nov 1885 m 
Irene Mary (Porter) Edue St Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge Ap 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908 Publications Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom, Editor of 
“Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools’ 
(2nd edition) Address. Spence Training 
College, Jubbulpore, 


MACPHERSON, THE Hon SiR (THOMAS) 


STEWART, M A (Edin), CIE, (1922) 
Kt (1933), Barrister-at-Law , Judge, High 
Court, Patna and (Hon) Vice-Chancelor, 
Patna University 6 21 Aug 1876 m 
Helen Cameron, MA, eldest d of the Rev 
A B Cameron, D D Edinburgh Educ 
Kingussie School, George Watson’s College 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University and 
Trinity College, Oxford (Scholar) Entered 
Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 and 
served In Bihar and Orissa from 1912 
Dist Magte, and Collr, Settlement Officer 
District and Sessions Judge , Superintendent 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs, Secretar) 
to the Legislative Council , Registrar, Patna 
High Court, and Judge, Patna High Court 
Vice Chancellor, Patna University since 1930 
Publicatvons Ranchi District Gazetteer 
jointly, Settlement Report of Porahat 
Address Patna, India 


CSI, 
1919, C.LJi.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P.; 6. 1861. EHdwe.: Camp- 
belitown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
I.M.S8., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902, 
Mem.,Indian Factory Labour Vomunissiod, 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909 
Address: Lacknow. 


MOKENZIE, THE REv. Jouy, M A. (Aberdeen), 


1904; Senior Cunnin Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College: 
b. 13 June 1883. m Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Edue. Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh; Tubingen Univel- 
sity. Ordained 1908, Appointed Professor 
in Wilson College, 1908 ; Appointed Princips 
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4921; Fellow of the University of Bombay, 
President, Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1932, Publications : Hindu Ethics (Oxford 
Univ. Press), Edited Worship, Witness and 
Work by KR. 8. Simpson, D.D. (James Clarke); 
Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Address: Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 


MADGAVKAR, SIR GOVIND DINANATH, Kt., 
B.A., J.C.8., b. 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit. Educ: St. Xavier’s High School, St. 
Xavier’s College, Elphinstone College, and 
Balliol]. Passed the I.C.8, in 1892; served in 
Burma for 3 yeara; became Dist. and Sessions 
Judge in 1905; Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 
1925-31. Address: 17, Mathew Road, Bom- 
bay, 4. 


MADHAVA RAOQ, V. P., C.I.E. (1899) 6. Feb- 
1850. Educ: Government College, Kumba. 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 35 
yearsin the service of Mysore State in important 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
3898-1902; Inspector-General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commser., 1902-1904; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906; Dewan of Mysore, 
1908-1909; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on the condition of India; 
Presided at Tanjore Dist. Confce., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16; President, 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confce. at Cuddalore, 1917; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
(political, social, industrial, etc.); went to 
England on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress; tendered evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Karnatak Confce., Dharwar, 1920; now 
lives in retirement; awarded Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal in the first year of its incep- 


ticn, 1900. Address: ‘Patan Bhavan,” 
Bangalore. 

MADHAVLAL, Sm OCHsINUBMAI, BT., set 
Ranchhod lal. 


MADRAS, BISHOP oF, since 1928, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.); 6. 8 Dec. 1871. Hduc.: Highgate 
Sch. Corpus Christi College, Cam. Ordained 
1804; Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity Sch., 
Allahabad, 1908. Principal, Jay Narayan’s 
High School, Benares 1907; Ag. Secy, C.M.S., 
U.P., 1908-09. Sec., C.M.S., Indian Group 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop 
of Tinn , 1916-1922. Publications: 
** Revelation” in Bishop’s Commentaries for 
India and The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translated te Madras, 1 Jan, 1923. Address ; 
The Diocesan Office, Cathedral, P.O. Madras. 


MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, MayoMED AKBAR- 
KHAN, M.1L.0., First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Agent, Hubli. 5. 1878. 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
in 1896, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
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there; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an 
ad vocate of improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 800 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
Its benefits to the other ryets of his place 
and neighbourhood; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-i-Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
Miedans; was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elected 
the President of that Municipality in 1931. 
Publicatwns : Kanarese translation of 
Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s ‘“ Rural Economy in 
the Bombay Deccan;” Kanarese translation of 
‘* Britain in India, Have we Beneflted ?” 
. ddress; Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Dist. Dharwar. 


MAHAJANI, GANESH SAKHARAM, M.A. (Can- 


tab); Ph.D. (Cantab.); B.A. (Bom.); Smith's 
Plizemian (1926); Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona. 
b 27 Nov. 1898. m. Indumati Paranipye, 
ad. of Mr. H. P. Paranjpye and niece of Dr. 
R. P. Paranjpye. Hduc: High School, 
Satara Fergusson College, Poona, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. First in Intermediate 
(Second Sanskrit Scholar) and the B. A. 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow. 
Went to England as Government of India 
Scholar ; returned to India in 1927 ; appointed 
Principal, Fergusson College, 1929; obtained 
King’s Commission, U.T.C. Lieut Pubdlica- 
tions: “Lessons in Elementary Analysis ’’ 
for Honours Courses of Indian Universities, 
and some mathematical publications espe- 
cially contribution to Theory of Ferromag- 
netic Crystals (published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, London). Address: 
Fergusson College, Poona 4. 


MAHALANOBIS, S.C., B.Sc. (Edin.), F.B.8.E., 


I. F. &.; (retired) Prof. of Physlology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Fresidencv 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
Professor. Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University. b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. 
Edue.: Edinburgh Univ. Publications: 
Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph; Teachers’ 
Mannal: Text Book of Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 


MAHDI HUSAIN, Kuan WaAkUD-UD-DavLa, 
KHAN 


AZOD-UL-MULK, NawaB Mirza 
BaHapur, CLE; 6. 1884. Hdue.: India; 
Arabia, Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, Kaymiani 
Address : Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 


MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, Sanes BAwaDvR; 


KHAN BAHADUR (1980), M.L.C., Landholder , 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Member, 8. Kanara District Board. 
Elected Member, 8. K. Dist. Educational 
Council. 8 7 March 1870. m. 1896 to 
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Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Educ. : St. 
Aloysius’ College, Mangalore and Christian 
College, Madras. Served on the South 
Kanara Dist. Board for about 15 years ; 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years. since 1918: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education is 8. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committee in 1922. Elected Member of 
the First and Second Legislative Assembly 
and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council. 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and his special interest in Moplah 
education ; Presided at the 3rd Annual Confce. 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925. 
Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme in 1925; Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educationa] Confce., 5. Kanara 
in 1926. Member, Mahomedan Religious 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod. Vice- 
Preident, Madras Presidency Moslem League; 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 1928 ; 
Member, Senate Madras University, 1930. 
Publication: The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras), Address: Sea View, Kasaragod, 8. 
Kanara. 


MAHOMEDALI, Kuan BAHADUR, NAWAB SYED. 
1.8.0.: Ent. Govt. Service, 1873; Insp.-Gen. 
of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Baliygunge, Calcutta. 


MAIN, T. F., B.Sc., 0.B.B. (1927); Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency. 0b. 
Jan. 1882. Educ: Watson's Coll., and 
Edinburgh Univ. Indian Agricultural Ser- 
vice. Address: Club of Western India, 


MAJITHIA, THE HON. SARDAR BAHADUR SIR 
SUNDAR SINGH, Kt. (1926) C.I.E. (1920); Ex. 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab ; 
b. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.C.I.E., Chief of 
Bahadur (Patiala State). Zduc. > Punjab Chiefs 
College and Government rire si Lahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa Coll., 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address: ‘* Majithia House,” 
Albert Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 


MAJUMDAR Dwisa Das, M.80., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, In October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1930. bd. 
2nd Feb. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Nath Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 

. Hdue: Krishnagar Collegiate School, 

hnagar College, and Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
ffervice, 1915; Bengal Survey Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917; Asstt, Controller of 
Printing, Stationery and Stamps, Govt. of 


MALIK Fyrozkaan NOON, 
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India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Address: 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Koad, 
Calcutta. 


MALAVIYA, PANDIT KRISHNA KANT, 
Editor of Abhkyudaya. Educ.: at Allahabad. 
Publications: Sansar Sankat, ghrat 


Manoramas’ Patra, Matritva or Motherhood 
and Baby Care and many others in Hindi. 
Member, All-India Congress Committee ; 
Vice-President, District and Town Congress 
Committee, Allahabad ; Loice elected to the 
Legislative Assembly ; Ex-Secretary of the 
Independent Congress Party and All-India 
Hindi Sahitya Sammailan. Address : 
Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 


MALAVIYA PANDIT MaDAN MOHAX, BD. Alla- 


habad, 25 Dec. 1861. m. 1884; four sons and 
three daughters Educ: Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, Govt. 
High School, Muir Central Coll., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885-1887; the 


Hindustan, 1887-1889; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892; Vakil, Court, Allahabad, 


1892; Member, Prov. . Council, 1902-12; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918: Member, oP Leg. Council, 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts’ Association: 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919: President, Hindu Mahasabha, 1923- 
24, President, Sanatana Dharma Mahasabba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1924. 
Resigned 1930. Address : Benares Hindu 
University. 


MALER KOTLA, Hon. KHAN, Sm ZULFIGAR 


All Kuan, K.0.8.1., 0.8.1.; estate holder in 
Maler Kotla State; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911; Elected member of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1925; at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Assem- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
Publications: has written many books includ- 
ing Lives of “ Maharaja Ranjit Singh” and 
“Sher Shah, Emperor of India ; also “ The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” 6, 1875; Educ: Chiefs 
Coll., Lahore; Cambridge; Paris, Address: 
Lahore. 


M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab Government, b. 7 May 
1893. Educ: Ohiefs’ Gollege, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advocate at the 
Lahore High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Appointed 
Minister for Local Self-Government, January 
1927. Address: 17, Lawrence Road, Lahore ; 
Woodville, Simla E, 


MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 


(TIWANA), COLONEL, THE HON, Nawas, 5I, 
K.C.13E.,0.B.E., M.V.0.: Member of Counci! 


of State, 1921; b. 1875. Educ: Chiefs 
Coll., Lahore. One of 1 landholders in 
Punjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907; 


Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1811; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address. 
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MALLIK, DevEND&as Nath, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Sc.D. (Dub.), F.R.S.E., LES. (Retd.); 
Principal, Carmichael Collere, Rangpur, 
Bengal, since 1926. 0. Bengal 1866. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s Coll., Calcutta ; Univer- 
sity Coll., London; Peterhouse Cambridge. 
Publications: Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address : Rangpur, Bengal. 


MANIPUR, H.H. MAsARAJA CH\VRA CHAND 
SINGH, C.B.E.; 6. 1885; m. Marvh 17, 1905. 
Edue.: Mayo College, Ajmer. 8. 1891. State 
has area of 8,456 sq. miles, and a population 
of 445,606. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
Imphal, Manipur State, Assam. 


MANOHAR LAL, M.A, (Punjab); B.A. (Double 
First. Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Bar-at-Law; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government. 1927-1930 0. 
31 Dec. 1879. Educ? Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter- 
national Law, 1904-1905 ; Principal, Randhir 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909; Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909 -1912; Advocate, High Court, Lahore. 
Publications : Articles’ on economic subjects. 
Address: Fane Road, Lahore. 


MANSINGH, Sarpar, B.A., LL.B. Advocate 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan. (1923-1925); b. 1887. Educ.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
Punjabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for a 
period of about twenty years; worked as the 
Senior Counsel and charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
AVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore 
held in 1926: Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
School; Offg. Judge, High Court, Patiala, 
1930-May 1932. Publications: Translated 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi from Sanskrit into 
Punjabi poetry and prose, has written religious 
tracts. Address: 2, Edwardes Road, 
Lahore, 


MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 


MARSHALL, Sm Joux HUBERT, Kt., cv. 
191 5, O.L4K., 1910; Litt. D.,M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A . 
Hon. A.&.1.B.4., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Atcheology in 
India from 1902 to 1931; now officer en Special 
Duty; 0b. Chester, 19th March 1876; m. 
1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry Longhurst, 
C.V.0. Educ: Dulwich King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon. fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student, Address : Simla. 


MASANI, Rostom Prsrongi, M.A, J.P., 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal; Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading Co., 
Ltd. b. 28 Sept. 176. m. 9 Decr. 1902, Manijeh 
P. Wadia, Educ: New H. 8. and Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt. Pronrietor. and Editor of Gup Sup 


MATHER, RICHARD. B.Met., 
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(1898); Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i- 
Hind (1891-1900); Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02); Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers; Trustee, 
N. M. Wadia Charities; President, 
Anthropological Society, Bombay; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association ; 
Jt. Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India; also of the K. R. 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsi Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee; Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (1914-17) 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919. Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-25). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager Central Bank of 
India, Ltd., 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
1929-1930; Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry: Committee, 1930-1931. 
Publications. English,; Child Protection, 
Folklore of Wells: The Law and Procedure 
of the Municipal Corporation, Bombay: The 
Conference of the Birds, a Sufi. Allegory ; 
Evolution of Local Self-Govt. in Bombay. 
Gujarati: Dolatno Upayog (Use of Wealth) ; 
Gharn. tatha nishalhi Kelavni (Home and 
School education), Tansukhmala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
Hobshi; Bodhlu; Chandra Chal. Address : 
Versova (via Andher! Station). 


MASOOD, SyeD Ross, NAWAB MASOOD JUNG 


BAHADUR, Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim 
University from 1929. 6. 1889, Hdue.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-Law ; Imperial Education 
Service; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof.of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University; Member, Council of the 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University, Aligarh. Pubitcations: 
“Japan and its Educationa) Svstem.’’ 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 1916-1928. Address; Aligarh, U.P. 


MASTER, ALFRED, B.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1931) 


1.C.S., Collector of Bombay and Bombay 
Suburban District. 6. 12th ‘February, 
1883. m. Dorothy Amy Thorne. Educ. - 
Epsom College, Braseuose College, Oxford ; 
Asstt. Collr., 1906 ; Municipal Commissioner, 
Ahmedabad, 1917; Major IA.R.O., 1918; 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, General 
Department, 1925 ; Collector 1926; President 
of Civil and Military Examination Committee, 
1930, Publications: Articles in Numismatic, 
Supplement of Bengal, R.A.S. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
B.B.A.8. on Gujarati Phonetics ; articles in 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. Address: Ridge House, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. 6. 19 Sept. 1886. Hduc.: Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield, 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
lron cat a ctr is : aie ae 
Dy. Dir. urgica 

Odtice, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
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of Govt. Commission to investigate German MAUNG KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 


and Luxemburg Steel Industry, 1919; 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt. of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian ‘Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute. Pub- 
lication: Papers for technical societies. 
Address ; Bombay. 


MATTHAI, Joun, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. Litt. 
(Oxon.); D.Sc. (London); President, Indian 
Tariff Board, 6.10 Jan.1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Educ.: Madras Christian College; 
London School of Economics ; Balliol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on special duty, Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras 1918-20; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council 1922-25; Member, Indian 
Tariff Beard, 1925-31; President, Tariff 
Board, Simla, 1931. Publications: Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address: Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


MAULA BAKHSH, Nawab MAULA BAKHSH 
KHAN BaHapus, C.I.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, 6. 7 May 1862; m, 2nd daughter 
of Haji Mirza Abbas Khan, C.M.G.,, 
C.1.E., British Agent, Khurasan, Persia: 
Four s, five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
Deve and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
Frontier, 1880, Manager Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882, Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887., on special duty 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.’s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1890. Asst. Agent Govr. Genl. 
Khurasan and Sishan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Seistan 
and uchistan, 1898; on special duty in 
Intelligence Branch, Quarter-Master- 
General’s Dept., Simla, for revising Ga- 
zetteer Of Persia, 1898-1899; Asst. 
Dist Supdt. of Police in charge, Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900; Extra Asstt. 


Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan 1901-2; Attaches 


Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West n 
Frontier Fleid Force, 1919; Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 


State Council, 1922-23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpir State, 1925-28. Address: 
Woodlands, Simla, : Iram, Srinagar, 


Kashmir; Iffatabad, Lyaltpur Dist. 


MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., 6. 1884. 


Burma Legislative Council, 6. 27 August 
1891. m. Aye. Educ.: Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangoon, and Gray’s Inn., Lendon, 
Assistant Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar, 
Address; Bassein, Burma. 


Edue. : 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920; 
pigned Govt. service and joined editorial 
staff of The Sun in 1920; became Managing 
Director 1921; elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Rangoon, 1922; clected Member, 
Leg. Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Bounded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925, 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926, 
Founded “The Kessra’”’, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Resigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd., Rangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resigned 
from Legislative Assemblv, 1930. Address: 
7, Strand Road, Moulmein. 


MAWNG, Siz Sao, K.C.I.E., K.8.M., SAWBWA 


OF YAWNGHWE, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe, Shap 


States, Burma 
MAXWELL, REGINALD MAITLAND, C.8.1 
1933), M.A. (Oxon.), C.I.E. (1923), I.C.S., 


ecretary to Government of Bombay, Home 

Dept., b. 24 Aug. 1882. m. Mary Lyle, d. 
of the Rev. Henry Haigh, D. D. Educ.: 
Marlborough and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Entered the I.C.8. 1906; Collector 
of Salt Revenue 1916; Dy. Commissioner 
of Salt and Excise 1917-1919; acted as 
Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21; Secretary, Retrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23; Collector and District 
Magistrate from 1925; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928; Special duty as Revenue 
Officer, Bardoli Revision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929. Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, House Department, 1931. 
Address : Secretariat, Bombay. 


MEGAW, MAJOR-GENERAL, SIR JOHN WALLACE, 


Kr. (1933) Diox, D. So., B.A., M.B., B. Ch. 
B.A.O. (B.U.I1.), K.H.P. (1930) C.1.E. (1960). 
Director-Genl. Indian Medical Service, 1923- 
38. m. Helen Esmee Ward. Hduc.: Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, and Qneen 5 
College, Belfast. Officiating Prof. of Patho- 
logy, Calcutta Medical College, Principal and 
Prot. of Pathology, King eB edical 
College, Lucknow ; and Editor, I Medical 
Gazette. Inspector-General of Civil Hospital, 
Punjab ; Director and Professor of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta School of Tropical Medien 
Publications : Tropical Medicine ; (Rogers 4 

Megaw), Numerous articles on Malaria, Indian 
Tick Typhus, Epidemic Dropsy, Dengue, 0° 
Rooms, etc. Address: Office of Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, Simla. 


MEHRBAN, Nowswzenway AsPanniss, B.A: 


Fellow of the Royal Statistical -Socicty . 
hase anid Labour Office and Asst. aon 
of Unions, Bombay Presidency. 9. 
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June 1890. m. Jerbanoo d. of Dr. Hormusjee 
D. Pesikaka. Edue.: Boys’ High School, 
Allahabad, St. Xavier’s High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone College. Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912, Secretary, R. G. Baldock 
Itd., 1917; Secy., Indian Traders Pty. 
Ltd., 1919; Secy., Messrs. Australian «& 
Eastern Co., Pty., Ltd, 1921; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay 1923 and Asst. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927; Officiated 
a8 Senior Investigator, Labour Office in 1923 
and 1929-30 and as Registrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency in April-May 1930. 
Secretary, Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee 
(Fawcett Committee) from October 1928 to 
April 1929. Technical Adviser to Govern- 
ment Delegates and _ Secretary to Indian 
Delegation, 15th Session, International 
Labour Conferenee, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931. Publications : 
Compiled section on “‘ Labour ’”’ for the Indian 
Year Book, 1930. Address : Mount Vilas, 
Bandra Hill, Bandra. 


MEHTA, KHAN BAHADUR SIR BEZONJI DaDa- 
BHOY, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 


MEHTA, SIR CHUNILAL VIJBHUCANDAS, Kt., 


K.C.S.I, (1928), M.A., LL B., Provincial 
Scout Commissioner. 6. 12 Jan. 1881. 
m. to Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala, 


Educ: St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; Captain, 
Hindu XI; elected to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916. Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement Trust, 1918; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
The New India Assurance Co., Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd., 
The Bundi Portland Cement Co., Ltd., the 
Bank of India Ltd., Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
and several other joint stock companies. 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28. President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber (1981), Address : 
42, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HORMASJI, L.M.&S5., C.1. 
E.(193’), Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917); Raj 
Ratna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916). Associate 
Serving Brother’s Badge atthe hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John Ambulance Association 1931. 
Retired Sanitary Commissioner, Baroda. 
6b. 4 February 1864. m. to a cousin. 
Educ.: Sir Cowasji Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof, Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission, 
Did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb. 


34 


MEHTA, JAYSUKHLAL KRISHNALAL, 
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Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Red Cross Work all over Gujarat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provin- 
ces, Punjab, N.W.F. Province, Rajputana, 
Khandesh and Deccan by giving over 800 
lectures earned for the Red Cross over 
Rs. 1,25,000 by enrolling 2,950 Members, and 
published 47 books on Ambulance, Nursing, 
Hygiene, Midwifery, Red Cross, _ etc. 
Contributed Rs. 20,000 for erection of Parsi 
Ambulance Division Headquarters Building, 
Bombay. Address : Malesar, Navaari. 


MEHTA, Fatru Lat, s. of late Rai Pannalal, 


C.LH. b.1868. Publication: “ Handbook of 
Mewar and Guide to its Principal Objects of 
Interest.” Address: Rai Pannalal Mansion, 
Udaipur, Rajputana. 


MEHTA, THE Hon. SIR HORMUSJI MANEOKI, 


KT (1933);Member, Council of State, Merchant 
and Millowner. 6.1 April 1871. m. to Gulbai, d. 
oflate Mr. H.R. Umrigar, Edue :at Bombay. 
Started life as assistant in Bombay Mint 
in 1888: subsequently joined China Mill, Ltd. 
and started business on his own account in 
1896; bought Victoria Mills in 1904; Jubilee 
Mills in 1914; Raja Gokaldas Mills in 1916; 
Gaekwar. Mills in 1929. Established Zenith 
Life Assuramce Co. in 1912 and British India 
General Insurance Co., Ltd. in 1919. Estab- 
lished Poona Electric Supply Co., Ltd. in 
1916; Navsari E.I. Co., Ltd. in 1922 and 
Nasik Deolali Electric Supply Co., Ltd., in 
1930; T. R. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M. T. 
Ltd. In 1919; Uganda Commercial Co., Ltd. 
in 1922 in East Africa. Nadiad Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 1931. Address : Carmichael 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, JAMNADAS M., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at- 


Law. 6. $ August 1884. m. Manibai, d. of 
Ratanji Ladhuji, duc, : Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Mamber, Bombay Municl- 
pal Corporation; Member Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-1929. Accounts Staff Union. 
President, All-India Railwaymen’s Federation, 
G. I. P Railway, Bombay Tramwaysmen’s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employees’ Union, 
All-India Salaried Employees’ Federation and 
Indian Trade Union Unity Cenference. 
President B. B. & C. I. Railway Employees’ 
Union and Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Union; 
Member of the Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress, 1926; Chairman, 
Asian Assurance Co., Ltd. Address: Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MEHTA, JAMSHED N. R., Merchant. 0. 7th 


January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914; President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-32; Asst. Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind; and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber; Member, Karachi Port 
Trust, 1931: Chairman, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Lid. Publication: Kara- 
chi Municipality as at present and its future 
and Reconstruction of Civil Life. Address : 
Bonus Road, Karachi. 


M.A, 
Secretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay. b. 1884. m. to Mrs, Kumudagaurl. Educ. 
Wadhwan High School and Gujarat and EJ- 
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phinstone Colleges aa ar Secretary, 
indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Muziitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con: 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the International Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seemg the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29. 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925 29 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee 1927-1932 Address: ‘‘ Krishna 
Kutir’’, Santa Cruz, B. B. & C. J.and “ The 
Recluse,” 31, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay. 


MEHTA, Dr. Jtvnad NARAYAN, L.M.&S. (Bom.), 
MD. (Lond.), M.B.C.P. (Lond.), F.C.P.S. 
Bom.) former Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 

edical Coll. and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay. 5. 29 fue. 1887. m. Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Educ.: High School 
education at Amreli, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll., Bombay,and London Hospital 
Formerly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical Labora- 
tory, London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Medical Officer, Baroda State. 


MEHTA, Stk MANUBHAI NANDSHANEAR, Kr. 
(1922) ; C.8.I. (1919); MLA., LL.B.; Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State. 
b, 22 July 1868; Educ.: Elphinstone Coll., 
Bombay. Professor of Logic and Philosophy 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda , 1891-99. 
Priv. Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Rev. Min. 
and First Counsellor, 1014-16, Diwan of 
Baroda 1916-1927, Member of the Indian 
Round Table Conference 1930 and 1931, 
Member, Consultative Committee 1932 
Publications The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India, Principles of 
law of Evidence (in Gujarati, 3 Vols) 


Address Bikaner. 
MEHTA, BRoostvmsae DHUNJERBHOY, J.P., C. 
I.E.; Merchant ; Port Commiesioner, 1888-9); 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipar, 1886-1917 , 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality; Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
@utéa, 1899-1004; Presidency . 
Publications: The Kx Imbroglio ; 
Indian Railway Economica; Indian Railway 
Policy Indian Railway Management. Address: 
9, Rainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta, 


MBH VAIKUNTH LALUBHAI, B.A., Manag- 
fa inecior Bombay Provincial Go-o . 
tive Bank, Lid. b. 23 Oct. 1891. m. d 
of Prata Vajeshanker 


prai of Bhavnagar. 
Educ, New High School, pegs Ronee 
 saage anteorgeban 6 Winner of 8 Pp 
tor number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Worked with Centra] 


Famine Relief Committee and 


Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- | 


MIEVILLE, ERIC CHARLES, CMG 
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12, Hon, Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1915-1922, and g 
Director since 1922. Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly, since 1915, Bombay Co-operative 
quarterly, 1916-30. Member, Executive 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay ; Member, Bombay Pro- 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929 
Joint Hon Secretary, Bombay Swadeshi 
League,1932 Publecateons The Co-operative 
Movement (The Tames of Indva Press) 1915 
The Co-operative Movement 1n India (Servants 
of India Society pam phiet in collaboration with 
Mr. V. Venkata Subbaiya), (Arya Bhusan 
Press), 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927, 
Address. Murzbanabad, Andheri (B.B. & CI, 
Railway.) 


MERCHANT, Framroz RUSTOMII, F.SAA, 


J.P., Asst. Commissioner of Income Tax 
Bombay City. b. 12 Nov, 1888. Edue > Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun 
tant and Auditor; Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll. of Commerce and Economics 
Offg. Secretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust, Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ. of Bombay 
Publiatrons ; “ Elements of Book-keeping”’, 
“Company Secretary and Accountant”, 
“ Income-Tax in relation to Accounts’’, Indian 
Income-Tax Simplified, ete Address 5 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay (4) 


(1930) , 
C.D S (1933), Private Secretary to H E The 
Viceroy b 31 January 1896 m, Dorothy, d of 
GCA Haslock, Cobham, Surrey Rduc 
St Paul’s School Entered China Consular 
Service in 1919, was Private Secretary to 
successive British Ministers in Peking, 1919 27 
Secretary to Governor-General of Canada 


1927-31 , appomted Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy, April 1931. Address Viceroys 
Camp, India 


MILLER, Sir Dawson, Kt., K.C., Ch. Justice 


of Patna High Oourt, smce 1917, 0. Dec 
1887, Kdue.: Durham Sch. and Tninity Coll, 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891, Address 
High Court, Patna. 


MILLER, ARTHUR CONGREVE, M. A, (Cantab ), 


OBE. (1924); Principal, Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot. b. 24 Jan. 1877. m. Molly Celia 
Miller (nee Freeth). Hdue 8. Edwards 
School, Oxford and Selwyn Coll., Cambridge 
Schoolmaster 1898-1908 in England, Scotland 
and South Africa ; 1908-1911 Schoolmaster 
in India. In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service as Headmaster, Be ; Inspector, 
eer: gee, ange meineteal’ cf 
o mar : 

D. J Sind College, chi. Obtained 
Commission in the Army and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Captain. Organiser to Provincial 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inapector of European Schools: 
Educational Inspector in Sind; Princip 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. ; Seven 


Letters to Indian Scboolhoys ; Monograph 
Barnaby Rudge 
jkumar 


on School Management; 
(Stories retold series), <A . 
College, Rajkot 


° 
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MILLER, Taz Hon. MR. Ennust, Member of 
QCounoll of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lopment) for India, Burma-Shell Oil Storage and 

buting Co. of India, Ltd. and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1981), 6. 22nd 
June 1879. Hdue : private school. Entered firm 
of Arbuthnot Ewart & Co., London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karachi until 1914. 
Joined Scots Guards September 1914 and 
proceeded to France Nov. 1914, War Office, 
London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to U. S. A. 1918. Demobilised 1919 
with Ag. rank of Captain and returned to 
India as Manager of Ewart Ryrie & Co. 
Karachi. Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta ; 
transferred Bombay 1925. With Burma- 
Shell since formation 1928; Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1928 and Vice-President, 1929. Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council Committee 
attached Simon Commission; Member of 
Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 ; President, 
Indian Roads and Transport Development 
Association. Address: Claremont, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


MILLER, Sm LeEsue, KT. (1914), C.B.E. 
Stare Chief Judge, 1914-22. 
. 28 June 1862. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Kdue.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered 1.C.9., 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address : 


Glen Morgan, Pykara, Niigiri Hills. 


MIRZA ALI AKBAR KHAN, THE Hon. MR, JUST- 
ICE, B.A. (Bombay and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 
Puisne Judge, Bombay High Court. 
Educ: Wilson College. Bombay, and 
St. John’s College Cambridge. Called to 
the Bar from the Inner Temple in June 1904 
and enrolled in the Bombay High Court the 
Same year. Has been a Fellow of the Bombay 
Univ. since 1909 ; was Principal and Professor 
of Jurisprudence in Bombay Government Law 
School, 1914-1919, Hon. Consul for Persia 
1905-22, appointed Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1924 and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in 1927 and elected a member of the 
Syndicate in 1929. Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
University, 1930-31. Address: High Court, 
Bombay. 


MIRZA M. ISMAIL, AMIN-UL-MULE, Sr, Kr. 
(1980), B.A. (1905), C.I.E. (1924), O.B.E. 
ee) Dewan of Mysore. 6. 1883, m. Zebinda 

gum of Shirazee family. Edue; The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A.; Superintendent of Police, 1905; 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908; 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 
1922; Dewan of Mysore, 1926. Invited to 
the Round Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana). Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee. Address: Bangalore. 


MISRA, PaAnDIT HARKARAN NATH, B.A., LL.B. 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple). 8. 16 July 1890. ms. Shrimati Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cawnpore Dist, Hduc.: Muir 
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Ceatral College, Allahabad and Gonville and 
Cains Colleze, Cambridge (1911-1925), 
Joined Non-Co-operation Movement in 1920: 
Member of the All-India Con Committee: 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Oudb Bar Associa- 
tion; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications: Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1916- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Road, Lucknow. 


MISRA, Rat BAHADUR PANDIT SHYAM BEHARI 


M.A.; ex-member Council of State; Ad viser- 
in-Chief, Orcha State, Tikamgarh, C.I.; Member 
of the Allahabad University Court, and 
Benares Hindu Dabeerelty Court, Member, 
Hindustani Academy, U. P. President, 
All-India Kanya kubja Sabha and 
Kanya kubja Inter-College Committee, 
Lucknow. b. 12 August 1873. m. Miss B. D. 
Bajpai, has two s., five @, Educ: Jubilee 
High School, Canning College, Lucknow. 
Entered Executive Branch U. P. Civil Service 
in 1897 as Deputy Collector; was on special 
duty in 1903 1908, 1909 and 1921-22 in connec- 
tlon with nsolidation of agricultural 
holdings on the last occasion; was Deputy 
Superintendent and Offg. Superintendent, 
Police (1906-09); on deputation as 
Dewan, Chhatarpur State, C. J. (1910- 
14); Personal Asstt. to Excise Commr., 
U. P. (1917-20); Dy. Commr., Gonda (192t)-21 
for over a year, besides having twice offciited 
as Magte, and Collr. of Bulandshahr, Jt. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (1022-24) 
and Registrar, Aug. 1924 to December (1926). 
Retired as permanent Deputy Commissioner, 
Unoo, U.P. (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929, Publications: several 
standard works in Hindi including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B., 
A. & M.A., Examinations) and the Hindi Nava 
Ratna (text-book in the Degree of Honours 
Examination). Address : Golaganj, Lucknow. 


MITCHELL, Davin GEorGE, B.Sc. (Edin.), 


C.S 1.(1932),C.1.E.(June 1923)V.D. Indian Civil 
Service. Offg Secretary, Legislative Dept.,Govt. 
of Indfa. 6. 81 March 1879. m. zabeth 
Duncan Wharton. Edue.: George Herlots 
School, Edinburgh, eras ney 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Jomed 1. C. 5., 
Oct. 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1918, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Remembrancer to Government of 
C. P. and Secretary to C. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919. Officiated as Addittonal 
Judicial Commissioner, June 1926. Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927. 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 


MITRA, THE HON. SR BAUPENDRA Natu, M.A., 


K.C.S.I. (1928), K.C.1.E. (1924), C.B.E. (1919), 
High Commissioner for India in United 
Kingdom, Dec, 1924. b. Oct. 1875. Edue.: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. Held Ministeria: 
appts. from 2nd April 1896 ; apptd. to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept., Jan. 1919; Asstt. Seczy., 
Rept, 1910: on special duty in oganection 
with Royal Commission on Jadiapn Finance 
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and Currency, June to September 1913; 
on deptn. as Controller of War Accounts 
from May 1915; O.B.E., Dec. 1917; Mill. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919; Offg. Financial 
Adviser, Mil. Fin, Branch, May 1920; con- 
firmed May 1922; temp, Member of Governore 
General’s Council, April 1924; Confd. Dec. 
1924; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
June 1925. Address: India House, Aldwych, 
London, W. C. 2. 


MITTER, THE Hon. SIR BROJENDRA LAL, Kr. 
(1928); K. C. 8. 1.(1932) ; M.A., B.L., Barrister- 
at-Law. Law Member, Government of India 
1928 Formerly Advocate-General of Bengal. 
b. May 1875. m. a daughter of Mr. P. N. Bose, 
late of the Geological Survey and g. d. of the 
late R. C, Dutt, I.C.8. Educ.: Presidency Col., 
Calcutta and Lincoln’s Inn. Address: 5, 
oh Street, Calcutta and Simla and New 

elhi. 


MITTER,THEHON MR. JustTICE DWARKANATH, 
M.A., D.L. Ordinary Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
Member, Council of State (1924); formerly 
Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 6. 29 Feb. 
1876. m. d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta. 
Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta. Joined 
High Court Bar in 1897; In 1916 elected 
an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta University 
for five years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in November 1926. 
Publications : A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address: 12, Theatre Road, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 


MITTER. RAI BAHADUR KHAGENDRANATH, 
B.A. (Hons.); M.A. (Gold Medalist). 6. 1880. 
m. Sneharama. Educ.; Presidencv College, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legishtive 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1925; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926); late editor 


trical Engineering Co., Jtd. Loughborough 
& Yorkshire College, Leeds. Joined The B. 
E.§. & T. Co., Ltd., 1905, General Manager 
1928. Ex. Lt.-Col. Commanding Bombay 
Battalion I.D.F. ; employed on staff of Bom- 
bay Brigade 1918-1919. Add@rese.; Electric 
House, Fort, Bombay. 


MODY, Hormuss! PERospaw, M.A. (1904) 


LL.B. (1906), Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay: 6, 23 Sept. 1881; m. Jerbai, d. of Kavas), 
Dadabhoy Dubash, Eéue.: St. Xavier's 
Coll., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-24; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1927-28, 
1929-1930, 1930-31 and 1931-32; President, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1928-29; Member, 
Legislative Assembly; Member, Round Table 
Conference. Publications: The Political 
Future of India (1908) ; Life of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta (1921). Address: Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


MOHAMED, AHMAD SaA‘ip EHAN, HOnN’BLE 


CAPT. NAwWwAB, Sig. (See under Chhatan, 
Nawab of.) 


MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, Baja, 


of Bangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika. Late 


Senior Professor ef Philosophy. Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Inspector of Schools, Presi- 
dency Division. Fellow, Calcutta University 
(1928). President, Literary Section, Calcutta 
University Institute. Publications: -Author 
of several worksin Bengali on history, litera- 
ture and fiction. Address: 10, Dover Lane, 
Calcutta. 


MITTER. SIR PROVASH CHANDRA, KT., er. 1924, 
0.1.E. Vakil at High Court, Calcutta. Address: 
High Court, Calcutta. 


MIYAN, ASJAD-ULLAR, MAULYI, M.LA 
Hon. Magte., Kishangunj,Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. 6.5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi 8. Nisa, d, 
of late Mouivi Insaf Ali of Henria. Educ. 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar); and Member, Local Board. Ki- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Kishanganj. Address : Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Bihar. 


MOBERLY, CHARLES Nozt,C.1.¥., V.D.,M.Inst. 


| 
M 


C.8.1. (1924), Talukdar of Jahangirabad 
b. 28 June 1884. Educ.: Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-official Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Banki. Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief:—Rs. 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rs. 50,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo 
gical Institute, Cawnpore, and Rs. 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University. Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Contributed Rs. 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Rs. 5,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship; Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service Club; Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munsif, Chairman, Board. Address 
Dist. Bara Banki; Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 


OHAMMAD YAKUB, Matty Sir K 


Lawyer. 6b. 27 Aug. 1879. m. Wahi 
Begum, Editor Tehzib-e-Niswan, Lah 
(d.in 1917). Educ: M. A. O. College, Aliga! 
First non-official Chairman, Municiapl Boa: 
Moradabad, Senior Vice-Chairman, Dist? 
Board; Trustee M.A.O. College; Memb 
Court of Muslim University, Aligarh ; Presid 
over All-India Muslim League Session 192 
Member, Age of Consent Committee 19- 
Member, Legis. Assembly ; Deputy Preside! 
Legislative Assembly ; President, Legislat! 
Assembly 1930; Hon. Secretary, All-Ind 
Muslim League. Member, Indian Franchi! 
Committee. 1932. Address : Mohallah Mogh: 
pur, Moradabad. 


MOHAMMAD ZAFRULLA KHAN. (5 


under Zafrulla Khan Chaudhari Muhamme¢ 


‘MOHAMMED YAMIN KHAN, THa HC 


C.E., General Manager. The Bombay Electric | 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd. 6. 24th Dec, 
1880. m. Kate Charlotte, d. of the late James | 
Edward Fottrell of Dublin. Educ: Rugby 


4. Technical training. The Brush Elec- 


Mr. B. A., C.LE., (1981), M. LA. oe 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar..-at tf 
Member, Council of State (1924) ; a 
Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, it 
June 1888. m,toacousip, Bduc: at M 
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College, M.A.O. College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec. 
1914. Acted as Secretary of U. P. War 
Fund for Meerut District ; Secretary, Y.M.C.A. 
Funds, Secretary, Dist. War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later, Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg. Assembly to represent U. P. in 1927. 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928. Elected Member, Leg. Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address: Junnut 
Nishan, Meerut. 


[OHOMED ABBAS KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR. 
Merchant. Educ: in Mysore. A member 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years; served as member of Mysore 
Legislative Council for over 10 years; as 
Hon. President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years; has been General 
Secretary, Central Mahomedan Association, 
for 25 years; Presided over non-Brahmin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928; Elected Pre- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conference. 
1932. Address : Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City. 


FOLONEY, WILLIAM JOSEPH, General Managei 

for the East, Reuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of Indig. b. May 
28,1885. m. Katharine, elder daughter of Sir 
Francis Elliot, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0O., Educ: 
Redemptorist College, Limerick and Royal 
University of Ireland. Reuters’ Corres- 
pondent in Teheran, Constantinople, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin. Address: 
Reuters Limited, Bombay. 


(OOKERJEE, Sm NARAYAN, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; 6. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one s, 
Educ, ; Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All-India Land- 
holders’ Association, 1919. Address: Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 


HOOKERJEE, Sm RasenpRaA NATH, 
K.C.LE,., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.I.M.E.( Hon. 
Life), M.I.E, (Ind.), D.Sc. (Eng.), F.A.8.B. ; 
Civil Engr.; 05. 1854. Educ.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanipur: 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta ; Senior Partnerin Martin & Co., 
and Burn & Co., Calcutta; Member of Indian, 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918: Member 
of Indian Railway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Retrenchment Committee, 
1922; Member, All-India Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, 1922; Member, Indian Coal Com- 
Tniftee ; Royal yomissiog on Indian 
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Currency and Finance, 1926; President of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922: Fellow, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, President 1924-25; 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India, 1921-1928. 
Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 


MOORE, PikROB LANGRISHB, O.1.E.: Ag. Fi- 


nancia) Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
ras. 6. 29th June 1873, m. Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Hduc.: Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1896: 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14; 
Inspector General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address ; Madras Club, Madras. 


MOORE, W. ARTHUR, Editor of The States- 


man, M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904; b, 1880. m. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Edue.: 
Campbell Coll,, Belfast and St. John’s College. 
Oxford, Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania: Special Corres- 
pondent, 1909, Datly Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia. Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913; Spain, 1914; 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mons and Battle of Marne, 1914; obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915: Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, 3rd Grade); flying, 1918, with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) 
in Constantinople and the Balkans; 
Squadron Leader, BR. A. F.; demobilised 
May 1919; despatches twice; M.B.E. 
(military): Serbian White Tagle; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer: Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, Caucasus, India, Afghanistan, etc. 
Publications: The Miracle (By ‘ Antrim 
Oriel,’ Constable, 1908); The Orlent Express 
(Constable 1914). Address - “The Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 


MOOS, Dr. F. N. A. M.D., B.S. (Lond), 


D.P.H., (Eng.), D.T.M. & Hy. (Eng.), 
M.B.B.S. (Bombay), F.R.I.P.H. (London), 
F.C.P.S. (Bombay). J.P., Superintendent, 


and Chief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital. 5. 22 Aug. 1893, Educ: at Cathed- 
ral and New High Schools, Elphinstone 
and Grant Medical College, Bombay; Univ. 
Coll. and Hospital, London; Clinical Fellow 
in Medicine, Grant Coll, Bombay ; 
Medical Registrar, J. J. Hospital, Bombay ; 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London; Tuberculosis Medical Officer. 
Boros of Stoke Newington; Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London ; 
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War Pensions Committee , Lecturer on Tuber- 
culosis University of Bombay, Hon Physici 
an, G 1 Hospital, Bombay Fellow ofthe 
Royal Society of Pubhc Health, Fellow, 
University of Bombay Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons Bombay Pub- 
licateons Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza 1918 etc, etc Address Alice 
Buildings Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 


MOOS, Nanasnoy A F,DSe (Edin), LC & 
(Bom ),F RS (Edin) JP, Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories 6 29 Oct 
1859 m Bai Jeeloobai, y d of Byramjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq Educ Bombay University 
and Edmburgh University, Prof of Physics, 
Elphinstone Coll, Bombay, for some time 
Inapector of Factones Bombay Presidency 
from 1896 to 1920 Director of Bombav and 
Alibag Observatories Syndic and Dean sn 
Science, Bombay Univ, Representative ot 
the Bombay University on the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Coll. of Engineer.ng, Poona Ad- 
visory Committee uf the Royal Institute of 
Science, Bomb, Board of Trustees of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and Board 
of Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute Pubi- 
cations Papersin Royal Society, Edinburgh, 
and Pubhcations in the series, Bombay Obser 
vatory’s Publications, 1896-1920 Bombay 
Magnetic Data and Discussion 1846-1915, 
Vols I and II Address Pedder Road, 
Bombay 


MORENO,H WB Dr,BA,PhD,MRAS 
(London) 0 1875 Educ at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh Editor, Century 
Repvew, a weekly Recorder Lecturer, Calcutta 
University ex Member, Leg Council, Bengal 
ex Hon Magte, Sealdah Calcutta, President 
Anbglo-Indian League (established in 1909), 
Publwations History of the Benga! News 
papers,’ ‘ Sorab and Rustom’ ‘‘ Story of 
the Rings etc Address 51, Dharamtola 
Street, Calcutta 


MORONY, THomas Henry, CSI, CIE 
Inspector General of Police, Central Provinces 
and Berar 6 8th April 1879 m Evelyn 
het eldest d of Bishop of Portsmouth 

Fettes College, Edinburgh Joined 
Indian Police 1899 and posted to C P 
Appointed Dist Supermtendent of Police, 
27th Sept 1907. on deputation as Inspector 
General of Police, Indore State, 191217, 
Kmg’s Medal, 1918 , appomted Dy Inspector 
General of Police in 1919 and Inspector- 
General of Police m 1922, CIE im 1925 
Address Nagpur 


MOTICHAND, THE Hon Rasa Sir CIE 
{1916), Kt (1930), Banker Landlord and 
Millowner, b 2 Aug 1876 Educ privately, 
first Non Official Chairman Benares Municipal 
Board , Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd , 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills 
Ltd , Chairman, Benares Industries, J.td , 
Member, UP Legislative Council from 1913- 
1920, Member, Council of State, since 1920, 
Hon Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Council of the Benares Hindu University , 

of numerous local bodies, educa- 


tional, industrial and social; Member, U p 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore Address 
Azmatgarh Palace, Benares 


MOTILAL, BIyAWARGI, MA, LLB., Diwan, 


Khas Bahudur & 28 April 1882 m t 
Shrimati Kasturibai Educ at Rutlam anc 
Dhar and graduated from the Muir Central Co! 
lege, Allahabad, MA fromthe same College. 
LLB from University School of Law, wa; 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lal Bahadursingh 
Chief of Khairagarh, 1607 1909 , was Legal 
practitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
States , Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918 
1920, Accountant-General, Indore, 1920 23 

Finance Minister, Indore, 1928-19382 Address 

Dhar, Central India 


MOZOOMDAR, Rat JADUNATH BawApuR 


VEDANTA VACHASPATI, MA, BL 
Kaiser1 Hind (1915), CLE (1921) 
ex MLC and MLA; Advocate and Land 
holder 6 Oct 1859 m. Srimati Sarat 
kumari,d of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar Educ Canning Coll, Lucknow and 
Free Church (Qoll, Calcutta Professor 
Sanskrit Colleze, Calcutta , Editor, Tribune, 
Lahore, Secry., Finance Dept, Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll , Nepal, Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. Publheations Amuitva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali, Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali Religion 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English, Appeal to young Hindusin English 
and numerous other works, Editor Aondu 
Pairvka President Jessore Medical Institute 
Jessore Sammilam Institution and Buireswu 
Arya Vidya Pit and Vice President Jess re 
Prasanna Madhusudan Girls Scho | 
Address Jessore, Bengal 


MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, Satygep, BA 


Zemindar anc Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1920) 6.1878. m Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi 
d of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
Murshidabad) 1887. Bduc.. Calcutta Madrassa 

dency Coll. & Ripon Coll., Hon Magte 
Rampurbet, 1896; elected member, Loca! 
and Union Boards; Commissioner, Meherpul 
Municipality ; apptd. Sub. Deputy Colle 
and aa hi ia a eave Hed 
Begusarai - enghyr an eher 
(Nadia Dist). Asstt Settlement Officcr 
Bhabna  (Shahsabad) Resigned 1917 
Address * Margram, Birbhum Dist 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL  QUADIB, | Kuss 


BAHADUR MAULYI, BA, LLB, ML 
Pleader 6b 26th Dec, 1867 Educ | 
Government College, Jubbulpore, C P 32 
MAO College, Aligarh Was for some time 
Headmaster, Mohindra High School 11kam 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand Practised He 
1898 at Amraoti (Berar) , Official Laake 
(1917), Hon Secretary, Berar Mahome 
Educational Conference Address Amra? 
Camp (Berar), C P 


MUHAMMAD MUKARMAM ALI KHAN; 


MUMTAUD-Dowlag Naw Chief ° 
Pahasn Eatate and Tesi! Jagindar eee 
Btate), 6 2 Rept. 1895, a, <, af iato HY 
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Latafat Ali Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist., Sharanpore, Educ. : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.Q. Coll., Aligarh. 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24; Visited FEurope in 1924. 
Publications: Sada-i-Watan Tanqeed Nadir; 
Fife a Home Rule. Address: Pahasu House, 
igarh. 


MULR, WINGATE WEMYs88, LIEUT-COL., C.B.E 
(1926), M.V.O. (1923), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926; b. 12th June 
1879. Hduc.: Haileybury College and the 
R.M.C. Sandhurst. Wasinthe Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I.A.). Address: C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla. 


MUKANDI LAL, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at- Law, 
ex, M.L.C., ex. Dy. President, U.P. Legis. 
Council. b. 14th Oct. 1890. m. née Miss 
Bali (1915) Educ: at Schools Pauri and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford, Hist. 
Hons. 1917. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1918; returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919; 
elected to U. P. Legislative Council for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent 
and critic of Indian Art. Address : Lansdowne, 
Dist. Garhwal, U.P. 


MUKERJEA, SATYA VrRaTA, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London; Census Commissioner, Baroda 
State for the second time, since June 1930. 
b. 6 Feb. 1887. m. Sm. Aruna Devi, 
M.A., née Bezbaroa, niece of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet. One s. one d, Educ: 
St. Xavier’s and Presidency College, Calcutta, 

d Exeter Coll. Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service, 1911. Conducted the Census of 
Baroda State 1921. Suba in three districts, 
1922-1928 ; Chief Secretary to Government, 
1929: Revenue Commissioner, 1929-30; 
reorganised the Central Secretariat after the 
model of British India, 1919-20 ; was largely 
instrumental in the reorganisation of the local 
boards ; as member of the Baroda University 
Commission was mainly responsible for 
drafting its Report, 1926-27. Publications: 
Constitutional Reforms in Baroda, 
Census Report of 1921; and other official 
publications. Address: Race Course Road, 
Bareda. 


MUKERJI, LaL Gopal, THE Hon. Sir B.A.. 
LL.B,, Judge High Court, Allahabad. 0. 
29 July 1874. m. Srimati Nalini Devi. 
Edue,: Ghazipur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Coll., Allahabad. Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902; joined J udicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 ; was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914; District and Sessions Judge 
from 1914 to 1923; was deputed to Legisla- 
tive Department of Government of India as 
an officer on Special Duty, 1921-22; was 
appointed to officiate as Judge of High Court 
in December 1923; was additional Judge 


af the High Court, 1924-19296; was made | 


MUKHERJEE, THE HON. 
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permanent Judge in March 1926; knighted 
in June 1932; was appointed to officiate 
as Chief Justice in July 1932. Publications - 
Law of Transfer of Property, 1st Edition, 
1925, (2nd MHdition, 1931). Address: 
Allahabad. 


MUKERJI, MANMATHA NATH, THE HON, MR. 


JUSTICE, M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. 6. 28 Oct. 
1874. m. Sm. Sureswari Debi, eldest d. 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Edue.: Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta Hiyh Court, from 
Dec. 1898 to Dec. 1923. Address: 8-1, 
Harsi Street, Calcutta. 


MOKHERJEE, Basu JOGENDRA NatH, M.A, 


B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 
b. 28rd June 1861. m. d. of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886-1908; was Municipal Commissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court frem 
1908 ; Prot. of Hindu Lawin the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 1918-19; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23, 
Publications: (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brochure); (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation; (3) An address on Hindu 
music delivered at “‘ Indian Musical Salon” 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 7th 
Dec. 1920. Address: 18, Pran Kissen 
Mookerjee Road, Tailah, Calcutta. 


SRIJUT LOoXKE- 
NATH, Zamindar, having properties extending 
over many districts; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
State. 6. April 1900. m. Srimati Sailabala 
Devi, d.of Rai Bahadur Ramsadan Chatter- 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Uttar- 
para Govt, High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner, Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1921; was Chairman 
for some time in 1924 and again in 1925; 
at present an executive of the Municipality ; 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency, Address: 
‘Rajendra Bhaban ”, Uttarpara, Bengal. 


MULLA, THE Rt. HON. SiR DINSHAH FARDUNII. 


Kt. (1930), P.C., LL.D., C.LE. 6. April 1868. 
m. Jerbai, d. of F. F. Karaka of Bombay, 
Educ.: at Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy School and 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Late Fellow of 
the Bombay University, Late President, 
Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919-1991. 
A Judge of the Bombay High Court; Law 
Member of H. E. the Viceroy'’s Executive 
Council. Appointed to the Privy Council, 
1930. Publications, : Commentaries on the 
Code of Civil Procedure ; Principles of Hindu 
Law; Principles of Mahomedan Law; joint 
author of Pollock and Mulla’s Indian Contract 
Act. Tagore Lecturer, 1929. Address: 21, 
Marine Lines, Bombay. 
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MOULLAN, Jat PuHirozsHaH, M.A., F.L.S., 
F. Z.8., F.E.8,; Prof. of Biotegy, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier’s College. 0. 
26 March 1884. Educ: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay ; Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay. Publications ; ‘ Animal Types for 
College Students”. Address : ‘* Vakil Terrace’, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Bombay. 


MULLICK, Rat PROMATHA NATH BAHADUR, 
Bharat-Bani-Bhusan, Hon. Secretary, Cal- 
cutta House Owners’ Association. Presi- 
dent, North Calcutta Defence Association. 
Served on the Calcutta Municipality as 
a nominated Commissioner, Improvement 
Trust, Calcutta Exhibition 1923, ete. 
Address : 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH, NawaB Stz MOHAMMAD 
FAIYAZALI KHAN, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.8.L., 
C.B.E., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State. b. 4 Nov. 1851. Late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Addrese ;: Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 


MUNINDRA DEB, Ral MAHASAI-KUMAR, 
M.L.C., of the Bansberia Raj. 6. 26 Aug. 
1874 ; Educ. : Hooghly College and St. 
Xavier’s College ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council; Hony. Magistrate, Hooghly; Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, Bansberia 
Municipality; Vice-President, All-India and 
President, All-Bengal Library Association ; 
Chairman. Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd; 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd., Calcutta ; 
Director, Tarakeshwar (Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd; Member, Hooghly 
District Board; Hony. Secretary, Historical 
Research Society; President, Bansberia 
Public Library, Working Men’s Institute; 
Night Schools; Bansberia Girls’ School; 
Bangiya Granthalaya Parishat; Hooghly 
District Library Association; Kalighat 
Perpetual Club and Library; B. M. Sporting 
Club; Vice-President, Hooghly Landholders’ 
Association; Kalighat People’s Association; 
Chinsurah Physical Institute; Editor,’ 
‘*Pathagar;’’ late Editor, The Easiern Voice, 
an English Daily; The United Bengal, an 
English Weekly; The Purnima, a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta; Address > 21F, Rani Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat. 


MUNMOHANDAS RAMJI, THE Hon. Si, Kt. 
(1927), J.P.. Merchant and Millowner. Educ.: 
Bombay High School. Represented Indian 
commercial community in the old Bombay 
Legis. Council from 1910 to 1920; served 
on ¢he Manicipal Corporation for 18 years ; 
efe President of the Corporation for 
19f2-13 ; served also on the Committees of 

jan Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay Mill- 
ewners’ Association and President, Bombay 
Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association 
for 38 years ; was President of Indian Mer- 
chatts’/ Chamber, 1907-13 and again in 1924 
and of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
in 1909 ; served several periods on the Board 
of the Bombay Port Trust; was member 
fora number of years of the Board of Trustees 
of V. J. Teehnical Institute ; was a member » 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director | 


of Industries; and of the Advisory Board 
to the Development Department; was a 
member of the Advisory Committee of the 
B. B. & C.1. Railway. Represented Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1921-23; served on the Braith- 
waite Committee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Railway Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, June 1925 and re-elected jn 
November 1925. Member, Council of State, 
1925-1930. Address: Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hil], Bombay. 


MUNSHI, KANAIALAL MANBELAL, B.A,. LL.B., 


Advocate, Bombay High Court. b. 29 Dec, 
1887. m. Lilavati Sheth, a Jain widow, 
an authoress of reputein Gujarati language, 
1926. Educ: Dalal High School, Broach: 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1906; LL. B. 
of Bombay University, 1910; passed Advo- 
cate’s Examination 1913. nrolled ag 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1918 ; Joint- 
Editor ‘‘ Young India,’’ 1915; Secretary 
Bombay Home Rule League, 1919-20: 
President, Sahitya Sausad, Bombay, since 
1922 ; Editor of the Cyclopedia of Gufarati 
Literature ; Elected by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925 ; Elected Vice-President of the Gujarat 
Sahitya Parishad Mandal (Literary Con- 
ference) April 1926 ; Elected to the Syndicate 
of the Bombay University, September 1926 , 
Appointed a Member of the Baroda University 
Commission by His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwar, September 1926 ; Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati Board of Studies of the Bombay 
University 1927; Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, April 1927 ; Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927; member of the Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay to 
report on the reorganisation of ae and 
secondary education in the Presidency, 
Elected member of the Academic Councll 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929; joined Satyagraha 20th 
April 1930; Arrested 21st April 1930 for 
Salt set (esis at Bhatia Bag, Bombay , 
sentenced on 22nd April 1930 to six months 
imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay ; released on 1st October 1930; 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1930; Elected member 
of the All-India Congress Committee, 1930- 
1931; arrested in Jan. 1982, Publications. 
Prithivi-Vallabh, Pattanni-Prabhuts, @u)3- 
ratno Nath, Rajadhiraj, sag “athe Kautilya, 
Verni. Vasulat, Kono Vank, wapnadrashts 
Pauranie Plays: Purandar Paranjayd, A i 
bhakta Atma, Tarpan Putra Samovad ; 
Dhruvaswamini Devi: Kakani Shashi: an¢ 
several short stories, essays, etc. Address : 
Gilbert Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay ’ 


MUNSHI, Mrs. LrtavaTt KANAIALAL. b 


1899. m,.K.M. Munshi, Advocate, Becre\ty) 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay ; Secretary, Stri oan , 
Sangh, Bombay; joined Sat: > War 
appointed Vice-President, bay 1930: 
Council, 1980; arrested éth July . by 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonmen 
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the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay ; 
released atthe end of October 1930 ; organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market 1930; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1981; arrested in Jan. 1932. Publications : 
(1) Rekha Chitro and Bija Lekno, a 
collection of sketches, etc. (2) Kumardevi, 
a historicat play, and several other plays, 
short stories, essays, etc. Address: Gilbert 
Building, Babulnath Road, Bombay 7. 


MURSHIDABAD, NawaB BawaDUs OF, 
K.C.8S.1, K.C.V.0., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amir-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia; b. 7 Jan. 1875; 
m., 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Beguni Saheba. Heir apparent: Murshid- 
gada Asif Jah Syed Wares ali Meerza. Educ. : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford; has six 
times been Mem. of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address: The Palace, Murshidabad. 


MURTRIE, DAVID JAMES, O.B.E., I.8.0.; 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864; Educ.: Doveton Prot. 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Servicein Post 
Office, 1884; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1918-16. Address: “ Looland,” 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 


MUTALIK, Vishnu NARAYAN alias ANNASAHEB, 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamidar. Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 6. 6 Sept. 1879. 
m. S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K 
Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educe.: at 
Satata High School and the Deccan Coll., 
Poona, Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars’ Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist. 
and Taluka Loca! Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repree 
sent Legis. Assembly on the Committee; Presi- 
dent of the Ist Provincial Confce. of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President 
Provincial Postal Confce., 1926. Elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. Leader of the 
Deputation of Sirdars and Inamdars for giving 
evidence before the Simon Commission, 1928. 
Leader of two deputations 1927 and 1929 to 
H. E. the Governor on behalf of Sardars and 
Inamdars of the Presidency. Raised to be 
First Class Sardar of the Deccan in September 
1930. Nominated Member of the Provincial 
Franchise Committee, 1932. Publications . 
Currency System of India in Marathi 
Address: Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 


MYSORE, His HIGHNESS YUVARAJA OF, SIR 
SRI KaNToHrRavaA NARASIMHARAJA WADIYAR 
BaHADUR, G.C.LE. 6. 5 June 1888; y. 8. of 
ate Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur. m. 17th June 1910. One s. Prince 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 


Takes keen interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry. 
Address : Mysore, 


NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
F.RGS,MR.AS.; 6. 14 March 1883; 8. 1911. 
Educ. : privately. Travelled good dealin India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08 ; 
Pres. of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909; 
attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1928. 


NADKAR, DEWAN BaHaDUR KHANDERAO 
GANGADHAR RAo, 1876 s. of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar. Educ. at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central Colicge, Allahabad. Khasgt 
Dewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council; 
appointed Dewan and Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920. Rao Bahadur, 1924; 
Dewan Bahadur, 1931. Address: Dewan’s 
House, Dhar, C. I. 


NAG, G1RIS CHANDRA, RAI BAHADOR, M.A.,B.L. 
6b. 26 June 1861. m. Sreemat: Kunjalata, d. 
of Rai Saheb P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Edue.: 
Calcutta Presidency College. Professor, 
Ravenshaw Coll., Cuttack (1886-1890); 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892, 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919: 
Member, Dacca University Court, and 
Member, Leg. Assembly. Publications: ‘‘ Back 
to Bengal.” Address. Bakshi Bazar, Dacca, 


NAGOD, Raja MAHENDRA SINGR, RAJA OF; 
b. 5 February 1916, His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his State 
has area of 501 square miles, and population 
of 68,166; his salute being nine guns. 
Address' Nagod, Baghelkhand.” 


NAGPUR, 3B. C. BISHOP OF; see Coppel. 


NAIDU, SAROJINI, MRS., Fellow of Roy. Soc. of 
Lit, in 1914; 6. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb, 1879, Educ.: Hyderabad; King’s 
Coll., London ; Girton Coll, Cambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, which have been _trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; lecturee and addresses on ques- 
tions of social, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women's Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address: Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 


NAIR, CHETTUR MADHAVAN, THE Hon, MR, 
JUSTICE, B.A., Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. b. 24th Jan. 187% m. Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d, 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair. Educ. ; Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll., Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; 
officiated as Vice-Principal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1915-16; apptd. 
Prof., 1916-20; Govt. Pleader, 1919-23; 
Advocate-General, Madras, 1923-24; Judge 
of High Court 1924, confirmed 1927. 
Address: ‘Spring Gardens,” Nungambau 
kam, Madras. : 
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NAIR, Sir MANNATH KRISHNAN, KT. (1930); 
DuwaN BAHADUR (1915): Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras (1928); d. 
August 1870. Hdue.: Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years. Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920. Address: Mohana 
Vilas, Ormes Road, Kilpauk, Madras, 


NAIR, see SANKARAN NA. 


NAMBIAR, CHANDROTH KUDALI THAZHATI 
ViTTIL KUNGI KAMMARAN, Landlord, M.L.A 
6. Dec. 1888, m. Kalliat Madhavi Amma, d. 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., Hizh Court 
Vakil. HEdue.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
centinues to be a member. In 1924 was 
returnec to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders. 
Address ; Panoor, 014 Mahe, N. Malabar. 


NANAVATY, Cot. SIR BYRAMJI HORMASJI, 
Kr, (1930), F.R.C.S. (Ed.), F.C.P.S., LM. 
& 8S. (with honours) ; Khan Bahadur 
(1910); C.I.E., June (1925) ; Consulting 
Surgeon and Physician ; Specialist in 
Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, London; 6. Decem- 
ber 1861, m. Dhanbai, daughter of the 
late Mr. M.N. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E. M. Nanavatty, 
1.C.S8.E£duc.: Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 

rovincial medical schools of the Bombay 

esidency. Was subsequently appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery io tre 
L. M. & 8. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L.C.P.S. and M.C.P.S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 25 years’ standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabhai Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, wz., Ahmedabad 
Municipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Red Cross Society, 
Member, Civil Hospital Advisory Committee 
and of the Committees of Becherdas Dispen- 
sary, Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women 
eel Leper Asylum and of mental hospitals; is 
also Hon. Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
eervicea rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919, In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col., Medical , Indian 
Territorial heskagar Publications ; 
Beaponsibilities 
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NANDY, SRISOBANDRA, M.A. (1920), 


NANJUNDAYYA, 


NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI, 


’ Fund, Delhi; 
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of Medicine,” ‘‘On Different Methods of 
Cataract Extraction,” ‘* Uremia following op 
Catheterism,” ‘‘ GHoma Retinm, etc. Address 
Ahmedabad. 


M.L.C, 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal. 0. 1897. 
m. 1917 second Rajkumari of the late Hon. 
Raja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Edue,; Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Pres). 
dency Coll., Calcutta; Chairman, Berham- 
pore Municipality ; was Member of Distiit 
Board, Berhampore, and Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council (since 1924); President, 
British Indian Association and President 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha; President, Board of 
Management, K. N. College, Berhampore, 
Member, Historical Society and  Asiati 
Society of Bengal; Munshidabad Association, 
Life Member, Viswa Bharati, and Membe; 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
Address: ‘‘ Raybari.’’ Kasimbazar, or 302, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


H. VELPANURU, C.LE. 
b. 13 Oct. 1860; Hduc.: Wesleyan Mission 
Sch., Mysore ; Christian Col)., Madras; Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904; Mem. of Counci] and Ch. Judge o: Chie! 
Court ; retired 1916; Vice-Ohancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mailesvaram, Bangalore. 


THE How 
DEWAN BAHADUR. Member, Council of Statc 
b, 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord; President, Madras Corporation tor 
1927 and 1928; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University; Member of 
the Council of Affiliated Colleges 

presenting District Board and Municipa- 
lities of Chingleput District; Hon 
Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidency Jails; President, Depressed 
Classes Mission Society; Member, Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpor- 
tion. Member of the Advisory Board of 
the M. & 8S. M. Ry.: Member, Madras 
Labour Board ; Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce ; President, Pachaiyappa’s Trust 
Board ; Member, Tramway Advisory Board , 
Member, Madras Port Trust; Director, Cit 
Co-operative Bank, Egmore Benefit Society 
and Co-Operative Central Land Mortgas 
Bank, Ltd.; was Member of the Executive 
Committee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at ira 
and Pallavaram ; Vice-President of the 5 

c.A. and Madras Children’s Ald Society 
Member, Cinema Board ; Member, Council ‘ 


ULLDBS BLOULGGL WUMURBO AL TE wave boo " 
j countess of Duffer!t 
Mg ing 
Board, Madras ; he Acader 
Council; President of the Town ar, a 
Committee; Ohairman of the visor 
mittee, Member of the Labour Ati. 
Board formed by the Government of oy 
adap te tbe Body of the imp 
Council of Agricult Research, 
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Director of the Mylapore Hindu Permanent 
Fund Ltd.; Vice-President of the District 
Educational Council; President of the Dt. 
Secondary Education Board; Chairman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras; Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital; Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the V.P. Hall; was 
for a short time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council; Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified Schooll 
Ranipet; Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency; Non-Ofhcia, 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital; 
Director of the Muthialpet High SchoolMember 
of the Board of Industries; Member of the 
Cinema Board; Honorary Visitor of the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore; Member 
of the Admission Board to the Presidency 
College Member of the Advisory Council of 


the Queen Mary’s College; for Women. 
Address: ‘“‘Gopathi Vila,’ San Thome, 
Madras. 


NARIMAN, SiR TEMULJI BHICASI, KT., M.RB.C. 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; 6. Navsari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848; Hdue.: Grant M.C.; Elphinstone 
Coll.; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883; J.P.,a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909; Mem. oi Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 ; Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 19138 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 15 years, Address : Fort, 
Bombay. 


NARSINGARH, HIS HIGHNESS SRI HvUzUR 
Rava VIKRAM SINGH SAHIB BAHADUR, 0. 
21 September 1909; belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnikul Rajputs. m. 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutch State, 
June 1929, s. 1924. Hduc.: Daly College, 
Indore and Mayo College, Ajmere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
1,138,873: salute of 11 guns. Address: 
Narsingarh, C.I. 


NASIK, BisHop oF (RT. REV. PHILIP HENRY 
Loyp, M.A.), & July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and 1st class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of xuondon, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1915, when he came to India as 
an S.P.G. Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1019, 8, P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmednagar 1917-1925. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Amednagar and Aurangabad 1925. Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929. 
Address ; Nasik. 


NATARAJAN, KamaksHl, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bombay; 6. 24th Sept. 1868. 
Edue.: 8. Peter’s H.S., Tanjore ; : A 

: Govt. Coll., Kumbakonam ; and Law 


Pritlane, Madras; Ast. Hitter, the Hid, 
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Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
Kurnool, 1911; aud Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference, 1921, 
and President, National Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Social Conference, 1923-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conferenee, 
Madras, 1927. ‘Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s ‘ Mother 
India ” (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras). 
Address: The Indian Socusl Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and ‘‘ Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 


NATESAN, Tire HON. Mr. G. A., head of G. A. 


Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indtan 
Review, Member, Council o: State. 6. 25th 
August 1873, Educ.: High School, Kum- 
bakonam; St. Joseph's School, Trichinopoly; 
H. H. School, Triplicane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ, and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion in 1928; attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1929; Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Publications: chiefly patriotic literature 
and speeches, etc., of public men, ‘‘ What 
India Wants,.’’ ‘‘ Autonomy within the 
Empire’’, Address: ‘Mangala Vilas,’ 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 


NATHUBHAI, TRIBHOVANDAS MANUALDAS, 


J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay, 
Sheth or Head of Kapol Banya community. 
resigned presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. 4. 28 Oct. 1856. Hdue.: 
8. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn.; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaidas Honse, 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 


NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 6. 18 


June 1889. Educ.: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 


NAWAZ, BrEGAM SHAH, d. of late Sir Muhammad 


Shah, K.C.8.1., m. 1911, Mian Shah Nawaz, 
Barrister, Lahore. Educ: Queen Mary’s 
College, Lahore. Entered public service at a 
very early age when still in purdah; at her 
instance the All-India Muslim Women’s 
Conference passed resolution against polygamy 
1917 ; gave up purdah in 1920 and since then 
actively engaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Member of several important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees; Member of the Punjab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in All-India Muslim ier ef 
Executive Committee ; Member of Pro 

Executive Committee and All-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society ; Panjab 
delegate to the ‘Annual Women’s erence 
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at Delhi, 1927; first woman to be elected as 
Vice-President of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 ; acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Imperial Conference, London 
1930; Woman delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference, (1930-32). Publications : 
Husan Hara Begum in Urdu; _ several 
pamphlets on educational and social matters ; 
regular contributor to various Women’s 
Journals in India. Address: Iqbal Manzil, 
Lahore. 


NAZIMUDDIN, THE Hon. Kuwaja, M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.I.E., 1927; Minister for Education. 
Government of Bengal. b. July 1894. m. 
Shaher Banoo, d. of U. M. Ashraf. Educ.: 
at Aligarh, M.A.O. College, and Trinity 
Hali, Cambridge. Chairman, Dacca Munci- 
pality, from 1922 to 1929; Member, Exe- 
cutive Council, Dacca University, 1924 to 
1929; Member, Bengal Legislative Council, 
zon 1923. Address: Pari Bagh, Ramna, 
acca. 


NEEDHAM, MAJOR-GENERAL HENRy, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.8.0., Officer Commanding Bombay 
District, b. 1876.m. 1902, Violet, d. of late 
Captain H. Andrews, 8th Hussars, and Mrs. 
Yates Browne. Educ: privately. Joined 
Gloucester Regiment, 1900; P.8.C. 1908-9; 
Staff, England, 1910-14; France, Egypt, 
Salonika, Russia since 1914(Legion of Honour) 
St. Vladimir, U.S. Distinguished Service 
Medal, C.M.G., D.S.0., commanded 4th 
Worcestershire, 1922-23; Colonel, 1919; 
Military Attache, Brussels, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 ; Military Attache, Paris, 1927-31. 
Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 
1931. Address: Assaye Building, Colaba, 
Bombay. 


NEEDHAM, #£BREVET-COLONEL RICHARD 
ARTHUR, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P. 
(Edinburgh), D.S.O. (1916), C.LE. (1919); 
6b. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education in 
India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom; on special duty, 
Railway Board. Address: Simla and 
Lahore. 


NEHALCHAND, MUNTAZIM-KHAS,-BAHADUR, 
M.A. (Allahabad); LU.B., Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet. Educ: Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State ; Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, 8ubahand Member 
of the Revenue Board. Address : 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 


NEHRU, Panpit SaamuaL, M.L.A., Journalist, 

b. 16 June 1879. m. Owa. d. of Pandit Niranjan 
Nath Hukku. Zduc.: at Allahabad. Member 
All-India Congress Committee,® Provincial, 
Congress Committee (U. P.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board: Chairman. Allahabad Public Health 
Committee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust. Member, Khilafat Committee ; Member 
Legis. Assembly; six months’ imprisonment 
and fine for mnon-co-operation (1921-22). 
Publication: Founder of “The Democrat” 
nownne per of Allahabad. Address : Allahabad, 


NEPAL, HIs 
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NEOGY, Ksuitish CHAanpRA, M.L.A., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn., E. Bengal. Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta. Journalist. 5b. 1888. 
Eduec.: Presy. Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll. 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib, 
Fedn.; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24; one of the Chairman of the 
leg. Assembly since 1924. Addrese: 4g, 
Toynbee Circular Road, Wari, Dacca; and 
P. 398, Russa Road, Tollygunge P. 0., 
Calcutta. 


HIGHNESS PROJJWALA-NEPAL- 
TARADHISHA MAHARAJA BHIM SHUM SHERE 
JUNG BAHADUR RANA, G.C.S.I, (Hon. 1931 
G.C M.G. (1981), K.C.V.O. (1911), Yit-Tang- 
Paoting-Shun Chian and Luh-Chuan-Shang- 
Chiang (Chinese 1932) Prime Minister and 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief. 6. 16th Apil 
1865. ist marriage 1 son, 2nd marriage 3 
sons, 3rd marriage 1 daughter. Educ 

Durbar High School, Kathmandu. Entered 
army as a Colonel in 1878, General Comdg. 
Northern Division 1885, General Comdg. 
Southern Division 1887, General Comdg. 
Eastern Division 1888, Senior Commanding- 
General 1901, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nepalese Army 1901-1929, became Maharaja, 
Prime-Minister and Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief in succession to late illustrious elder 
brother Maharaja Chandra Shum _ Shere 
Jung in Nov. 1931. Hon. Lt.-General in the 
British Army (1931) Hon. Col. 4th P. W. 0 
Gurkha Rifles (1930). Is Grand Master of 
the Most Refulgent Order of the Star of 
Nepal. Has been from time to time in 
charge of various civil and military portfolios 
which he conducted very ably and was the 
most efficient helper and right-hand man 
of the late Maharaja Chandra throughout 
the period of his very successful administra- 
tion of Nepal as Maharaja and Prime-Minister. 
To show appreciation of his work he was 
honored with an Hon. K.C.V.0., by H. M 
The King-Emperor George V in 1911 and in 
1919 he got his K.C.8.1., for valuable work 
rendered as assistant of Maharaja Chandra 
in giving help to the Allies during the Great 
War. Address: Singha Durbar, Katmandu, 
Nepal. Tele, Address : ‘Maharaja Raxaul. 


NEVILE HEnNRy Rivena, B.A,, O.B.E. (1919); 


V.D. (1920), C.1.E. (1921), Oommissioner, 
(on leave). b. 24th May 1876, m. Eupha) 
M.B.E., d. of T, Maxwell, Esagq., of Irvine, 
Ayrshire, d. 1928. duc: Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Givi 
Service, 1899; posted to U.P.; Commandet 
U.P. Horse, 1913-17; services placed # 
disposal of C,-in-C., Nov. Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. a: 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of AU 
liary and Territorial Forces; Collector 2° 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923; Publicatwns. 
Dist. Gazetteers of the United Provinces 
Address ; Shansl. 


NEWBOULD, Hon. Str BaBrnaTon BEN ay 
Kt. (1924), Pulsne Judge, High (oul 
Calcutta, since 1916, d. 7 March 1867. 2 cage 
Bedford Sch.; Pembroke Call, Gm ited 
Ent. 1.0.8, 1885. Address: Bengal Un 
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Plain Speaking; Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Munajat Asi; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address: 2, Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 


NIYOGI, MacniraJA BHOWNISHANKER, M.A., 
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NEWCOME, MaJoR-GENERAL HENRY WILLIAM, 
C.B. (1923); C.M.G. Seer D.S.0. (1915) ; 
Commander, Baluchistan District. 6. July, 
14th 1875. m. Helen eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929). Educ: 


Marlborough College and R.M.A. Woolwich. 
ddress: Headquarters House, Quetta, 
Baluchistan. 


NEWMAN, HAROLD LANCELOT, C.I.E. (1930); 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency. 6. Aug. 5, 1878. m. Mary, d. of 
the late Prof. T. A. Hearson, A. M. I.C.E. 


Educ.: Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill. Joined the Indian Forest Service 


as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901; apptd. Conservator, lst Jan. 1922, 
ie Conservator, Feb. 1928. Address: 
oona. 


NICHOLSON, SIR FREDERICK AUGUSTOS, 
K.C.8.1. (1925), K.C.LE. (1903), C.LE. 
(1899), Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, First Class, 
lst Jan. 1917, 6. 1846, m. 1875. 
Catherine, O.B.E., dd. of Rev. J 
Lechler; three ¢. Hduc.; Royal Medical 
College, Epsom; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899; Member, 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 ; reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 ; Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901; retired, 1904; Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publications : 
District Manual of Coimbatore; Land and 
Agricultura) Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address : Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgiris. 


NICKERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM 
HENRY SRYDER, V.C. (1901); C.B. (1919); 
C.M.8, (1916); K.H.S. (1925); Director of 
Medical Services. 6. 27 March 1875. m. 
Katherine Anne Isabel, d. of T. W. Waller 
Baynards Park, Surrey. Educ: Victoria 
University of Manchester, M.B., Ch. B. 
(1896); D.P.H. (1907). Entered Army 
1898; S. African War 1899-1902 ; Despatches, 
promoted Captain, Served in Egypt, W. 
Africa, India; Great War 1914-1919; A. D. 
M.S. of Division and D.D.M.S. of an army 
corps; D.D.M.S. Constantinople, Straits 
and Black Sea, 1919; Despatches six times 
C.M.G., Brevet of Colonel, C.B., D.D.M.S., 
Keyrt, 1922-25; Major-General 1925; D.D. 
M.8., Eastern Command, 1925-1929; D.M.S. 
India from 1929. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, India. 


NIHALSINGH, Bev. CANON SOLOMON, B.A.. 
Evangelistic Missionary, Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jagirdar by birth, b. 15 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a Tilok 
Chandi Bais of Baiswara, three s. three d. 
Educ.: Govt. H. 8., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow ; ordained, 1891 ; Hon. Canon 
fn All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
Publications: An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakbun, 1873-75; Khulasat-ul- 
Isaiah (in two ‘parts); Risala-e-Saf Gol or 


LL.M., Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur and Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur Uni- 
versity. b. 30th August 1886. m. Dr. Indirabai 
Niyogi, M.B.B.8. (Bom.) Educ.: at Nagpur. 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 ; 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27; 
President, Univ. Wnion, 1928-29 ; Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co., Social and Political Reforms activities, 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur, C.P. 


NORBURY, H. Carrer, J.P., M. Inst. T. 


F.I.R.A., Chief Accounts Officer, G.I. P. 
Railway, Bombay. 6.18 Oct. 1883. m. 
Miss Rickwood. Educ: at Leeds. Great 
Northern Railway (England). Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Office. Address: Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 


NORMAND, ALEXANDER ROBERT, M.A., B.8c., 


Ph.D., Prof. of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay, 0. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880, m, 
1909 Margaret Elizabeth Murray. Edue.: 
Royal H, 8.and Univ., Edinburgh. Address: 
Wilson College, Bombay. 


NORMAND, CHARLES, WILLIAM BLYtH, M.A., 


D.S8c., Director-General of Observatories. 
b. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Me; 
Lennan. Educ: Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913: Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927; I.A.R.0., with 
ea Expeditionary Force, 1916-19 ; 
mentioned in despatches, 1917; Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927, Publications: 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorological 
Journals, Address: Meteorological Office, 
Poona. 


NORRIS, ROLAND VroToR, D.Sc. (London), 


M.Sc. (Manchester), F.I.C., Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon. 0b. 24 October 
1887. Educ: Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ. of Manchester. Schunck Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11; Beit Memoria] Fellow, 
1911-13; Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, DP. 
1914 5 war service, Captain T.A4.R.0. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18: 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt. of Madras, 1918-24; Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian [natitute of Seience, 
July 1924-1929, Publications: Numerous 
scientific papers in various fachnical journals. 
Address: Tea Research Institute of Ceylon; 
St. Coombe, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 


NOYCE, FRANE, Sm, Kt. (1929), I.C.S., C.8.1, 


(1924), C.B.E., 1919 Member of the 

Council] (Industries & Labour 
b. 4 June 1878. Educ. Salisbury Sch. 
St. Catharine's 


iceroy’s 

sper 
& 

Coll, Cambridge. m. 
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Enid, @. of W. M. Kirkus of Liver- 
Entered  I.C.8., 

Under-Sec. to Govt. of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept., 1912-16 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18 , 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29; Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 ; Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21; Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 ; 
Secy. to the Govt. of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923-24; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1924-25. President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst, Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1927; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1929. Publications: England, 
India and Afghanistan (1902). Address : Gorton 
Castle, Simla, 


NUNAN, WituaM, B.A., T.C.D. (1902), M.B. 
B.Ch., T.C.D, (1905), M.D. (1906), Kaiser-i- 
Hind Estd. Meda}. Jan.1932, Adminis- 
trative Medical Officer, Bombay Port Trust. 
b. 26 Jan. 1880. m. Jeanne Honorine Thibault 
de Chanvalon, Paris. Educ.; Clongowes Wood 
College, Kildare; University of Dublin; Tri- 
nity College. Certifying Surgeon. Bombay, 
1914; Coroner of Bombay, 1915-1919; Police 
Surgeon of Bombay; Prof. of Medical Juris- 
prudence, Grant Medical College. Bombay. 
Publications: Lectures in Medical Jurispra- 
dence; The Mental Factor in Disease. 
Address: “The Cairn,”’ Altamont Road, 
Bombay, 


OATEN, EDWARD FARLEY, M.L.C,, M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 5. 24 
Feb, 1884. m. Dorothy Aileen Fegan, 
2nd d, of late E. G. Ellis, Educ, Skinner's 
School, Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge School; 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
Qn staff Llandovery Coll., 1908-9; LE.S. as 
Prof. of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1909-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1916; thence to 1919 in I.A.R.0. attached 
llth K.E.O, Lancers in N, W. Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Waziristan campaign, 
1917; Lt., 1917; Ag. Captain, 1919; Offg. 
Asst, eit on rca my Pg pian 
Bengal, : pector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 1920; Offg. haar oe 
, 1921; Asst. Director of Public 

Bengal, 1921; Director of Public 
Instruction, , 1924: Nominated member 
day! Peli, Caleuca Capestys “Major 
aay, Fellow, Caicu CTBILY ; ; 

= ee (onlentta} 


‘European Tra¥ailers in India” ; “ Glimpses 
of India's Histesy”, contributed to “ Com- 


bridge Tt English Leanne 7 
Address: Talted Service Club, Calcutta, 


OGILVIE, Tus Hox. Lizvt.-CoLons, Gxrorcr 

Davuwonp, C.8.1. (1982); C.1.E, (1925), 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
doh th nie” T hae eo ar oe 


4 


PADSHAH, TuE Hon. 
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Educ: Cheltenham College; R.M.C., Sand- 
hurst. Entered Indian Army, 1000; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1905; Asst. 
Sec , Govt. of India, Army Depart. 
ment, 1915; Major, 1915; Lieut.-Col., 1926: 
Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1919; Offg. Political 
Secretary, Govt. of India, 1923; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1925; Resident in 
Mewar, Rajputana, 1925-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1927-29; dent in 
Kashmir, 1929-80, Address; Indore, C.I, 


ORTON, MAJOR-GENERAL ERNEST FREDERICK, 


P.S.C. (1908) ; C.B. (1926); D 
master-General in India, Army 


uty Quarter- 
ead quarters, 


India. 6. 27 April 1874. m. Alice Frances 
Mickleburgh, 1904. Twos, Educ: Derby 
and R.M.C. Sandhurst, Joined Royal 


Dublin Fusiliers, 1894; transferred Indian 
Army 1897 (57th Lancers, Baluch Horse) ; 
Col. 15th Lancers; China (Relief of Pekin) 
1900-10; despatches; Mekran (capture 
Nodiz Fort) 1902; Despatches; Great War 


1915-19; Despatches (Brev. Lieut-.Col. and 
Colonel). Address; Army Headquarters, 
Delhi and Simla, 


SalvED MAHMUD 
SAHIB BAHADUR, B.A. Member, Council 
of State; Member of the Road Committee, 
Council of State. Advocate. 6. 1887. m. 
d, of the late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chittoor. Hduc : Presidency College, Madras. 
Joined the Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 ; 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc, First joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
it in 1925; becamea Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926, Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State ; 
presided over several Provincial Muslim- 
Conferences. Again re-elected to the Council 
of State, 1930; nominated delegate to the 
Second Round Table Conference, 1931, to 
represent Muslims of Madras Presidency. 
Address ; Madras, 


PAGE, Tae Hon. Smx Axgruur, K.C 


. (1922); 
Cilef Justice, Burma H Conrt. 5. 
1876; 0, sure. #. of late Nathaniel pee’ 
J.P., Carshalton, Surrey. m. t, , 
of EK. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Rduc.: arrow |; Magdalen Coll., Oxford. 
Cael Bonar ee ek. 800, Barat 
ras uma: ores, ; Cd ° * 
Law, 1901; were ve a Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910; serv 
in France and Flanders, A.B., B.N.V.3. 
1016; 2nd Ideut., Royal Marine Artillery 


1923. 
Captain, 1017. Putane Jud in os 


Publications : ; 
: Act (joint suthor), 1911; 
1908 ; Shope J oq Benning 38 Oxford 


of the British fled, pe, .1914 ; 
impedation and Democracy, 1048 ; Rar and 
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Alien Enemies, 1914; various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and footba!] elevens and fives player. 
Address; High Court, Rangoon. 


PAI, K. RaMA, M.A. (Hons.), Controller of 
Patents and Designs. 6. Jan. 15, 1893. m, 
1913 Sita Bai. Educ.: T. D. High School, 
Cochin ; Maharaja’s Coll., Ernakulam; and 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Professor of Che- 
mistry, 8. P. G. College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18; Prof. of Chemistry, Maharaja's Coll., 
Vizianagram, 1918-19; Asst. Metallurgical 
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PANCKRIDGE, Huaua RAHERE, B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1980). 5. Oct. 2,1885. Educ: Winchester 
College and Oril. College, Oxford. Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court, 1910; Standing Counsel, 


Bengal, 1926; Officiating Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1929. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt. 1918 ; 


mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord Allenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London, 


Inspector, Jamshedpur, 1919-20; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H. M.’s. Patent Office, London, 1923, ; 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924. 
Address ; 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


PANDALAI, TH&t HON’BLE MR. Justice K. 
KRISHNAN, B.A., B.L., Bar-at-Law, LL.D. 
(Lond.) 1914; Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. April 1874. m.J.NarayaniAmma. Educ > 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. 
Practised law in the State of Travancore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912. Judge, High 
Court, Travancore, 1913-14; awarded LL.D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law. Practised at Madras 1914-19 ; appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924; Judge, High Court, 
1928. Publications: Editor of Series of 
Science Primers in Malayalam; author of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author of “‘ Succession 
and Partition in Malabar Law.” Address: 


PAK ENHAM-WALSH, Rr. Rk&v. HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871; 3rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham-Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley. 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, y. d. of Rev. Canon 
F.C. Hayes. Hdue.: Chard Grammar School; 
Birkenhead School; Trinity College, Dublin, 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903; Principal, 8. P. 


G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07; Ilead Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, Vepery, 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trichinopoly , Madras. 

Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 

1907-14; Bishop of Assam, 1915-28. Pub- PARANJPE, GOPAL RAMCHANDRA, M. 8c., 


A.I.1.8c., IE.S., J.P. Professor of Physics 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 6. 30 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini eer 
Educ: Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin. 
Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; since 1920 Professor of Physics 
in the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of University of Bombay. Publications : 
Various papers in the journals of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, The Indian 
Journal of Physics, Calcutta, and other 
Scientific journals. Joint Editor of the 
popular Scientific monthly in Marathi “ Srish- 
ti Dnyan.” Address: Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay ‘‘ Sadhana,’ 
Dadar, Matunga (South), Bombay 14. 


PARANJPYE, RAGHUNATH PURUSHOTTAM, DR. 
M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Bombay), D. Sc. 
(Calcutta). b. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1876. Educ. : 
Maratha H. 8., Bombay; Fergusson Coll., 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge (Fell.); Paris; 
Poona; and Gottingen; First in all Univ. 
exams. in India: went to England as Govt- 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 189¥, Princ, and Prof. 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
Hon. Associate of the Rationalist Press Asao- 
ciation; has taken prominent part in aH 
sociai, political and educational movemesite 
in sy Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 


ications: St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems; Nisbet, Altarand Table (S.P.C.K.) 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L.S.): Com 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.); 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (8.P.C.K.) 
Antiphonal Psalter. Address : Bishop’s College, 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


PALAIRET, CHARLES ROWLAND, M.I. Mech. E., 
M.1.E.E., Member for Industries and 
Commerce, Indore State. 6. 12 Dec. 1872. 
m. Louise Beszant, d. of Charles Beszant, 
London. Zduc.: Cathedral College, Christ 
Church, New Zealand. Address: Indore, 
Central India, 


PALITANA, THAKORE SAHEB OF, SHRI BaHa- 
DURSINHJJ MANSINHJI (Gohel Rajput), K.C.LE. 
b.3 April 1900. Invested with full powers 
27th Nov. 1919. A member of the Chamber 
of Princes and of the Rajkot Rajkumar 
College Council. Address: Palitana. 


PANANDIKAR, SATYASHRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D.8c. (Econ., London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. 6. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
ee Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
snd ool of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Bome time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications : 


Economic wences of the War for India, Women’s Untv., 1916-20; Bombay Teg. 
Wealth and W of the Bengal Delta, Council, 1013; represented the University of 
Address: College, Fort, Bombay,| Bombay, 1916-23,1926. Aw 
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Hind Gold Medalin 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Member, Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924: Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-25: 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Univ. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member; 
India Council, 1927-32. Publications : Short 
Lives of Gokhale and Karve. The Crux 
of the Indian Problem. Address: Fergusson 
College Road, Poona 4. 


PARSONS, SiR (ALFRED) ALAN (LETHBRIDGE), 
KT. (1982); B.A. (Oxon); C.J.E, (1925); 
Indian Civil Service; Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). b. 22nd October 1882. m. Katharine 
Parsons. duc: Bradfield College and Univ. 
College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Punjab, 
1907; Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1916; Additional Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1920; Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 1922: 
Secretary to Government of India, Industries 
Department, 1925; Financial Commissioner 
of Railways, 1926-1931 ; Temporary Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1932, 
Address: New Delhi and Sumla. 


PARTAB BAHADUR SING, Raja, TALUQDAR 

OF KILA PaRTABGARH, O.1.E., Hon. Magis- 
trate; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council. 
0. 1866. Address: Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Ram SINGH BAHADUR, 
MAHARAWAT OF, 0. 1908. 8. 1929. m. eldest d. 
of Rao Raja Sir Madho Singhji, K.C.LE., 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died); second d. 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon in Behar 
in 1932. Educ.: Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927. State has an area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 67,114; salute of 
15 guns. Address; Partabgarh, Rajputana. 


PASCOR, SIR EDWIN HALL, Kt. (1928), M.A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab.), D. Sc. (London), F.G.S., 
F.A.8.B., Director, Geological Survey of India 
1921-19382: 6. 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d. of 
James MacLean of Beauly, Inverness. Educ. : 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar), Joined Geological Survey, 1905; 
Kangra Earthquake Investigation. 1905; 
Survey of Burma  Oilfields, 1905-09; 
accompanied Makwari Punitive Kxpedition, 
Naga Hills, 1910; deputed Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 1913; Slade 
Oilfields Commission in Persia, and Persian 
Gulf, 1913-14; Punjaband N. W. Frontier, 
1914-15; Commsn. as Lt. in LA. R.0O., 
1915-1917 ; on Active Service, Mesopotamia, 
1916-17; promoted to Superintendent, Geologi- 
eal Survey of India, 1917; on Deputation to 
Mesopotamia, 1918-19, Editor, Memoirs and 
Records of the Geological Survey of India 
1020-1930; Mining and Geological Institute 
ef India, President in 1924, Treasurer and 
Editor of Transactions, 1920-1930; President 
of the Governing Body, Indian School of 
Miniag and Geology 1921-32; Trustee, Indian 
ear Calcutta 1921-1932; Publications : 


Oilfelds of Barma; The ‘Petrokum 


PATEL, VITHALBHAT 
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Occurrences of Assam and Bengal; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province : 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with specia! 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
several shorter papers in the Records, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and_ elsewhere, 
Address: Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhee, Calcutta. 


PATE, HENRY REGINALD, B.A., C.1.E. (1981); 


Second Secretary, Government of Madras, 
6. 10 Aug. 1880. m. Ethel Blanche Bignell. 
1924. Hduc.: Clifton 1893-99; King’s 
Coll., Cambridge 1899-1904, Joined I.C.S, 
1904 ; Special Settlement Officer; Sccretary, 
Board of Revenue, Deputy Secretary ot 
Government of India and Offg. Secretary ot 
Army Department; Collr. of Malabar: 
Secretary to Government of Madras, Revenuc 
Department. Publications: A Gazetteer of 
the Tinnevelly District (Madras Government 
Press). Address: Madras. 


PATEL, VALLABHBHAI JHAVERBHAI, BAR-AT- 


Law. Born ofa Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad; Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami- 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra; went to England and was 
called to the Barat Middle Temple. On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr. M. K. Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah- 
medabad. Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign. 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 
and incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, Jomed 
Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and became its President, 1927-28. Address 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 


JHAVERBHAI, duc: 
Ahmedabad and England, member of the 
Bombay Corporation; Chairman, Schools 
Committee, 1923-24; Bombay Legislative 
Council and the Imperial Council ; Presi- 
dent of Bombay Corporation, 1924-20, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Special Bombay Congress of 1918 ; mem- 
ber of Civil Disobedience Committee which 
toured India in 1922. Elected President, 
Legislative Assembly, Aug. 1925; re-elected 
President, Legislative Assembly, in Jan. 1927. 
Address: Ahmedabad. 


PATKAR, The HON. Mr. Justice S1TaRAM 


SUNDERRAO, B.A., LL.B., 0. 16 May 1873. m. 
Mrs. Shantabai Patkar. Educ: Elphinstoné 
High School and Elphinstone College. Began 
practising as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897; Was appointed Government 
Pleader in 1913 and continued ag such till July 
1926 ; Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed 

Lord Reading, which made its report a 
Feb. 1924 and resulted in the enactin’y 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of ta 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay Hi?) 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed 4s are 
manent Judge, Nov. 1926; appointed 
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act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931; 
retired in 1933; elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University in July 1931. 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932. Address: Hughes 
Road, Chowpaty, Bombay. 


PATRO, RAO BAHADUR SIR ANNEPU PARASHU- 
RAMADASS, KT, (1924,; High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam ; landholder; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council; Minister of Education, 
Public Works and Excise, 1921-27. President, 
All-Parties Conference, Delhi, 1930; President, 
South India Liberal Conference, 1927; 
President, and Leader of All-Indian Com- 
mittee of Justice Party (Non-Brahmin). 
Delegate to Round Table Conference, 1930 
and 1931. Delegate to the League of Nations. 
Geneva, 1931. Publications: Rural Econo- 
mics: A Study of Rural Conditions in the 
Madras Presidency; Studies in Local Self- 
Government. Address: Cosmopolitan Club, 
Madras. 


PATTANI, SIR PRABHASHANKAR DALPATRAM, 
K.C.I.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay,1912-1915 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. 6. 1862, Hduc,: 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay, Address: Anant 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 


PAVRY, DASTURJI SAHEB CURSETJI ERACHJI, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920; Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia: 
1929; to be presented in April 1933 with a 
Commemorative Volume ef Oriental Studies 
being the work of one hundred of the world’s 
foremost Orientalists; 6. 9 April 1859; 
sons, three; daughters, three. Education: 
ublic and private schools, Navsari, Ordained 
into Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871 ; first Princi- 
pal of the Zend-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889; High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lonavla, elected, 1912. Founder and 
trustee of the Bazmé Jashané Ruzé Hormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
man Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community). 
Publications : Rahé Zarthoshti (A Zoroastrian 
Catechism), Bombay, 1901, second edition 
1931; Tarikate Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian 
Ceremonials), Bombay 1902, Second edition 
1932; Vaazée Khurshed (Lectures and Ser- 
mons on Zoroastrian Subjects), Bombay, 
1904; Resalhé Khurshed (Essays and 
Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects), Parts 2, 3, 
Bombay, 1917; 1931; Zarthoshti Sahitiya 
Abhyas (Zoroestrian Studies) Parts 1, 2, 
Bombay, 1922, 1928; Iranian Studies 
Bombay, 1927; many articles in Gujarati 
newspapers and scientific journals. Address ; 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


PAVRY, FAREDUN DASTUR CURSETJI, Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway. Created 
C.LE., 1930. Eldest son of Dasturji Saheb 
Cursetji Erachji Pavry. Education: Elphin- 
stone College, and the Royal Indian Engi- 
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neering College at Cooper’s Hill; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill. Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Railway, 
1900; Executive Engineer, 1908; Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address: Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Rail- 
way, Lahore, 


PAVRY, JAL Dastur C., M.A., Ph.D., Orientalist 


and Author. b. 27 November 1809. Hduc., 
Elphinstone College, 1916-18; St. Xavier’s 
College, 1918-20; B.A., with Honours, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 ; Fellow of St. Xavier's 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M.A. and Ph. D. with Distinction of Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively ; 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25, 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America, 
1925-26, Appointed University Examiner in 
Avesta and Pahlavi on return to India in 
1926. Went to England in 1927 on a scholarly 
and religious mission. Delivered numerous 
public lectures at various centres of learning 
in England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-30. Upon the 
establishment in London of the Zoroastrian 
House with the Hall of Prayer, and the 
completion of the scholarly work in England, 
returned to India in 1930. Delivered a 
number of public lectures in Bombay and 
various other centres of learning in Northern 
India in 1931. Visited Europe again in 
1932 for the completion of a literary project, 
Chairman of the Religion Section, Inter- 
Collegiate Cluh, (International House), New 
York (1921-25). Member of Council of 
the Foreign Universities Information Bureau, 
University of Bombay (1926-29), of the 
Mulla Firoz Madressa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute since 1931. Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsi Punchayet, since 1931. 
Delegate to the World Conference for interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928)- 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Religion (Lund.), 1929., and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931) President 
of. Columbia University Club of Bombay since 
1931. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society, and various other learned Societies. 
Publications : The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life (New York, 1926); The Teaching 
of Zarathushtra (Bombay 1926); Yashte 
Vadardegan, or the Zoroastrian Sacraments 
and Ordinances (Bombay, 1927); and 
numerous articles on Oriental subjects in 
popular and Scientific Journals. Address: 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


PAVBY, MERWANJI ERACHJI., J.P. (Bombay); 


L.R.C.P. (London); L.M. & 8. (Bombay) ; 
L.M. (Dublin); Captain (I.M.8.) of the Parsi 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon. Presidency Ma, * 
medical practitioner, Bombay; 6. 15 Oc 
1866. m. 1876. Educ: Sir C. Jet 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High 
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Grant Medical College of Bombay; Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Careey > The first Parsi cricketer to 

lay for the Middlesex County XI in 1895. 

as one of the members of the Second Parsi 
Team that toured England in 1888 and was 
the principal bowler. Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsi Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsi team for twenty-four 
years 1889-1913. Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner St. John’s Ambulance Division. 
Has been the Chairman of the Parsi Selection 
Committee since 1915; President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1887. Public 
Life: Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian Physical 
Culture and Health League and the Sir Din- 
shaw M. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. Hon. 
Treasurer Of the Advisory Committee of the 
Parsi Pioneer Battallion; Hon. Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund; Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Parsi Co-operative 
Housing Society ; President of M.O.C. of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop ; Vice-President of the 
Bombay Scout Association and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee ; Joint Hon. Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Association. 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Cruz in 1897; A Trustee of Dr. 
Gimi Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High School; A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium; Life Member 
of Mazdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, Y.M. 
P.A., and Khorshed Mandal; Chairman of 
of Parsi Scout Federation and Parsi Purity 
League and Zoroastrian B and Executive 
Committees. President of the ‘‘ Zoroastrian 
Orchestra ’’; Joint Hon. Secry. “ Pari 
Bekari Fund, Publications: Parsi Cricket ; 
Physical Culture ; The Team Spirit in Cricket ; 
Radio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis 
**Soouting’’ and “Health.” Clubs: Parsi 
Gymkhana ; Willingdon Sports Club 
and Ripon Club. Address: Colaba Castle, 
Colaba, Bombay. 


PAVRY, Miss Bapsy, M.A., Author and Littera- 
teur. b. 25 December 1906. Educ: Queen 
Mary High School, and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay; M. A. with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York Travelled 
extensively in Europe and America, 1925-26. 
Presented at Their Majesties’ Court in 1928. 
Delegate to the Geneva Conference for Peace 
through Religion, 1928. Member of Committee 
of various Charity Balls, the League of Mercy, 
the University College, the Empire Eve, 
the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1930 in aid of hospi- 
tais. Travelled extensively in England and 
on the Continent, 1927-80. Visited Europe 
in 1931 and again in 1932 in connection 
with the work of the World Conference for 
International Peace through Religion ; Member 
of The Primrose League of Great Britain, 
British League of Mercy, British Federation | 
of University Wonien, British Indian Union, 
Intertiational Theatre Society of London, 
also of the Bombay Work Guild, and of 
several other Associations and Societies, 
Publications: The Heroines of Ancient | 
Persia, Stories Retold from the Shahnama of. 
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Firdasui (Cambridge, 1930); and many 
articles in popular and scientific journals, 
Address: Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


PERIER, Most R&Ey. FERDINAND, 8.J., Catho- 


lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. od. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Soclety 
ot Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Cn. 
adjutor Bishop, Dec, 1921. Knight Com- 
mander Order u the Crown ; Knight Comman- 
der, Order of Leopold. Address: 32, Park 
Street, Caleutta, 


PETIT, JEHANGIR BOMANJER, Merchant and 
millowner. 0. 21 Aug. 1879, m. Misa Jatjee 
Sorabjee Patuck, M.B.E. Kaisar-i-Hind 
Silver metallist. Aduc,; Fort High and St. 
Xavier’s Institutions. J.P., merchant and 
nill-agent; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board, 1901-1931; Bombay Development 
Board and the Victoria Jubilee Technica! 
Institute: Member of the Committee of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Assoctation (President, 
1915-16 & 1928-29);Indian Merchants’Chamber 
(President,1919-20) and Indian Industria! Con- 
ference (President 1918 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn.; Fellow of the 
University of Bombay; Trustee of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
of The Indian Daily Mail (1923-1931); Founder 
and President of the B.D. Petit Parsi General 
Hospital, Indian Economic Society, Bombay 
Progressive Association, and New High 
School for Girls (Bombay); Founder 
and Honorary Secretary of the Imperial) 
Indian Citizenship Association and the Vic- 
toria Memorial School for the Blind ; Dele- 
gate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922) ; Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-32), Excise Com- 
mittee (121-24); Indigenous I[ndustries 
Committee (1915-1917); Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921), the University Reforms 
Committee (1924), and the Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee 1931. Address: Mount 
Petit, Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


PETMAN, CHARLES EKakLe Bevan, C.LE. 
6. 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and ¢. 
of Rev. Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chinadon. Essex, Educ.: Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892; Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 
to Feb. 1021. Publications: ‘‘ Report 02 
Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department”: ‘* P. W. D. Contract Manual 
(Revised Edition), Address: Lahore. 


PETRIE, Str David, C.L.E., 0.V.0., 0B.E. 


Chairman, Public Services Commission, 
India, since August 1932. b, 1879 Edu. 
Aberdeen Univ. Rat. Ind.  Policé, 
1900; Asat, Dir., C.LD., Bimia, 1911-12 ; Spec: 
duty with Home Dept. since 1915; a 
special duty with H.R. 8. the Duke © 
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Connaught, 1921; on staff of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore; Member of the 
R. Commn., on Public Services, 1923; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department 
Government of India, 1924-31. appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931, Address: c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay, 


PICKTHALT, MARMADUKE WILLIAM, H.E, 8. 
the Nizam'’s Service. b. 7 April 1875. m. 
Muriel Emily Cadwaladr-Smith. Educ: 
Harrow, on the continent of Europe and in 
het Egypt and Turkey, Spent much of 
his life In Syria and Egypt and came to be 
regarded as an expert on Near Eastern affairs ; 
was a strong partisan of the Young Turks 
in their struggle to reform their country ; 
became Muslim in Constantinople. Succeeded 
Lord Mowbray and Stoarton as President 
of Anglo-Ottoman Society ; served in British 
Army during Great War; Editor, Bombay. 
Chronicle, 1920-24 ; in 1925 entered H. E. H. 
the Nizam’s service; Principal, Govt. High 
School, Chadarghat ; Superintendent, Hyde- 
rabad Civil Service class; Director of Infor- 
mation; Editor, [slamic Culture. Publica- 
tions: Many novels and short stortes includ- 
Ing ‘‘ Said the Fisherman,’ ‘‘ The Valley of 
the Kings,” ‘‘ Veiled Women,” ‘‘ The House 
of Islam,” ‘‘The House of War,” “ Knights of 
Arabi,” “The Early Hours,” “ Oriental 
Encounters,” “ Tales from Five Chimneys,” 
‘Sir Limpidus,” “As Others See Us,” “With 
the Turk in Wartime,” Pot-au-feu. Edited 
“Folklore of the Holyland’’ In 1928 was 
granted two years special leave by H. E. H. the 
Nizam for the purpose of completing a trans- 
lation of the Qur’an on which he had been 
long engaged. In Nov. 1930 the work was 
published in England and America entitled 
**The Meaning of the Glorious Koran: an 
Explanatory Translation’’ (Allen and Unwin) 
pease : Civil Service House, Hyderabad, 
eccan, 


POCHKHANAWALA, SORABII NUSSERWANJI 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers(London), 1910; Managing Director 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. 6.9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbai Buttonji. Educ: New High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years; founded 
the Central Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government Securities Re- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt. of India 
in 1021, Address: ‘‘ Buena Vista”, Marine 


Parade, Worli, Bombay. 
POPE, Masoz-GENERAL SYDNEY BoXrTon, 
D.8.0, (1916); €.B. (1980); Legion d’ 


onneur (France) 1017; Commander, 
Watirlstan District, ’. 9th February 1879. 
m. Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1925. Educ; 
St. Paul's School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge. Joined 18th Royal Irish, 1901; 
58th Rifles F. F. (1.A.) 1904; N. W. Frontier 
of India 1908 (operations against Mohmands) ; 
Staff College, 1914; Great War, France 1914 
to Dec, 1917; Palestine 1918 to 1919. Brevet 
of Lt.Colonel, 1919; Brevet of Col, 1921; 
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Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Regiment, 

1924; Commanded Bannu Brigade 1926; 

Commander, Razmak Brigade, 1929, Major 

General 1930; Commander, Wazinstan 

District, 1981; Colonel 4/19th Hyderabad 

me 19381. Address: Dera Ismail 
n. 


POSA, Mauna, I.8.0. (1911), K.8.M. 1893 


6. Toungoo, 18 May 1862. Educ.: St. Paul's 
R.C.M. Sch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force, 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1908. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908; 
Dist. Judge, 1916; Offg. Divisional Sessions 
Judge, 1918; Retired, June 1918; Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, Julv to Dec. 1918, Mentioned in 
despatches. Address : Thatcn. 


PRADHAN Sime GovVIND BALWANT, Kt., B.A., 


LL.B., b. May 1874, m. Ramabai d. of 
Mr. P. B. Pradhan, retired Assistant 
Engineer, Educ. : B. J. High School, Thana, 
Elphinstone College ; and Govt. Law School; 
Bombay. Practised at Thana; became, 
Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907; resigned in 
1920; for 20 years a member of Thana 
Municipality ; for several years its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhu community elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency : Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28: Finance 
Member of Bombay Government 1928-19382 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour List). Address: Balvant Bag, Thana, 


PRAMATHANATH, BANERIJEA, Professor Dr. 


M.A. (Cal.), D. So. Eoon. (Lond.), Barrister- 
at-Law; Minto Professor of Economies, 
Calcutta University since 1920. President, 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arta, 
Calcutta University, 0. November 1879. 
Educ.: at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England. 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1918; 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 ; Mémber, Bengal Legis. Coun- 
cil, 1923-80; Fellow Calcutta University ; 
Member of the Syhdicate, Calcutta University. 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Calcutta University; 
1929-30; President, Bengal Economic Society 
since 1927; President, Indian Economic Con- 
ference, 1980. Publacations: A study of 
Indian Economics, (First Edition, 1911); Pub- 
lic Administration in Ancient India; Fiscal 
Policy in India; A History of Indian Taxa- 
tion: Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company; and Provincial Finance in India. 
Indian Budgets; Military Expendi in 
India. Address: 8, Asutosh Sil Lane, 
Calcutta. 
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PRASAD, GANESH, M.A. (Cantab.), D. Sc;. 
Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society ; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn. 
db. 15th Nov. 1876. Hduc.: Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Counci] and Senate, Hindu Univ- 
(1924); Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ.; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science; Member of the 
Senate and LEx-Council, Agra University. 
Publications : ‘‘ Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat.” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books on Differential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910); ‘‘ Mathe- 
matical Research in the last aveney ears ”’ 
(Berlin, 1922); ‘‘ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics” 
(Calcutta, 1924); ‘‘ An Introduction to the 
theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928); ‘‘ Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series’’ (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
original papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924. Address: 
2,Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37, Benares Cantt. 


PRASAD, THE HON. JUSTICE SR JWALA, 
B.A., LL.B., Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916: Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b. 
25th March 1875, son of Babu Sahay, 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Mangul 
Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner. Educ.: Arrah Zillah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University; Muir 
Central College and Allahabad University. 
B.A. 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medallist 1893, LL.B., and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shahabad, 19038. 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 
Shahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government Arrah Zillah School, 1908; 
Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah. 
1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913. Fellow of Patna University. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. Presi- 
dent, League of Educationists. President, All 
India Kayastha Conference 1915, President, 
Behar Young Men's Institute ; Rai Saheb, 
1914; Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Justice 
in 1922, 1924 and 1926. Ag. Chief Justice 
1981. Address: Patna. 


PRENTICE, Sin WILLIAM DAVID RUSSELL, 
K.C.1.E. (1933), M.A. (Edinburgh), C.S8.I. 
(1981), C.I.E. (1928), I.C.8.; Member, 
Bengal Executive Council. 6, 5th Sept. 1877. 
m. Florence Mary, youngest d. of J. F. 
Kane (died). Educ: George Watson’s College 
Feties, Edinburgh oe and Christ 
Ohureh, Oxford. Address. United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 


PRICE, Epwin LEssw B.A, (Qxon.), 
BPar-at-Law, C.LE., O.B.E., F.B.H.8., 


Merchant, French Consular Agent at Karachi 
since 1914. 6. 8th July 1874. Member 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-21 and 1999. 
Municipal Councillor, Karachi, since 1926: 
Member, Hides Cess Enquiry Committee 
1929-80; Vice-President, Karachi Munici. 
pality, 1929, Address ; ‘‘ Newcroft”, Ghizr 
Road, Karachi. 


PUDUKKOTTAI, His HIGHNESS SRI BRrHap. 
AMBA DAS RAJA RAJAGOPALA TONDAIMAN 
BAHADUR, RaJa OF. 6.1922. Installed 19tt 
November 1928. Minor. The State has ar 
area of 1,179 sq. miles and population of 400,59s 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries. Salute 11 guns, Address: 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 


PUDUMJEE, NOWROJEB, 1st Class Sardar o! 
Deccan, Bombay, C.1.E. 6. 1841, Educ,. 
Poona Coli. under Sir Edwin Arnold, wai 
mem. of Bombay Leg, Oouncil; Promote: 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address: Pudumyec 
House, Poona. 


PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, Sr, Kt 
(1923), C.I.B. (1919), M.B.E. Cotton Merchant, 
b. 30th May 1879. Edue.; Elph. Coll. 
Bombay. President, East Indian Cotton 
Association; Member, Lord Inchcape’s 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, Im- 
perial Bank of India ; Member, Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance 
ae Address: 11, Ridge Road, Malabar 


PURVES, RoBERT EGERTON, C.2.E.; P. W. D., 
Tetired. 0. 1859. Educ.; Thomason Coll,; 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907, 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., Punjab = Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1918-14; retired, 1914; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : clo Messts. King Hamil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, Sig 8., Kt. (1931), MA. 
D. Litt (Hon.); Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair. King George V, Professor 
of Philosophy and President, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
of the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation. 6. 5th Sept. 1888. Edw 
at the Madras Christian College ; For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College: 
Madras, Mysore teats Alin tar Lecturer 10 
Comparative Religion, nchester College, 
Oxford Hibbert Lecturer, 1929-1930. Pu 
lications : Philosophy of Rabindranat 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion tn Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Philosophy in ve 
Library of Philosophy ; Phil y of He 
Upanishads; The Hindu View of Life ; ie 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future ie 
Civilisation ; article on Indian Philosophy | 2 
Encyclopsdia Britannica ; ‘ An Idealist hy 
of Life,” and several others on Philosop : 
and Religion in Mind, International vie 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, ete. Adare, 
University Waltair. 


RAFIUDDIN AHMAD MauLvt Sm, gh es 
Te VW, ob 0 - . 
Poona and University College, Londom 
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Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
The Trmes, and The Pall Mall Gazette: 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Meda]. First elected to Bombay Counc! 
1909; appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and_ re-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1930, 
resigned in 1932. Address: “The Chalet,’ 
Pawal Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 


RAHIM, THE Hon. Str ABpUR, M.A., Kt. 
(1919). 6 September, 1867, m. Nisar Fatima 
Begum. Edue.: Government High School, 
Midnapore, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890; 
practised ae Advocate, Calcutta; Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908: Member of the R. 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to Octoher 1919. 


Publication: ‘“ Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address: College Bridge 


House, Egmore, Madras. 


RAHIMTOOLA, FAzaL IBRAHIM, BA., J.P., 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant 
(Messrs. Fazalbhai Ibrahim and Company, 
Limited). 0b. 21st October 1895. m. 
Jainabhai, d. of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Educ.: St. Xavier’s High School and College, 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 


Corporation, 1919; Member, Schools Com-— 


mittee, 1920; its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 ; Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922; Member, Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to ad vise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay City, 
1922 ; was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee; Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Uham- 
ber since 1921 ; Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion: representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. & C. I. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation; Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board; Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929; Chairman, 
Reception Committee of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference ; Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers’ 
Conference; Director, Sultania Cotton Manu- 
facturing Co., Director, Tata Construction Co., 
Ltd. ; represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U. P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim (Conference; Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference; Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., Bombay Electric 
Supply & Tramways Co., Ltd., Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation ; Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London. Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1980 appointed Member of the Indian, 
Tariff Board, 1930. Address: Ismail Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 


RAJA, TRIBHOVANDAS 


RAJWADE, MAJOR-GENERAL, 
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RAHIMTOOLA, Sie IBRAHIM, K.C.S.I., C.LE. 


b. May 1862: Joined his elder brother 
Mr. Mahomedbhoy Rahimtoola in 1880; 
entered Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1892; President of Corporation 1899; 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1909; 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council 1912 ; 
President, Fiscal Commission 1921; Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
Education and Local Self-Government 1918- 
1923 ; President, Legislative Council 1923- 
1928 ; Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) ; resigned in 1933. Address: Pedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 


JAGJIVANDAS, M.A., 
LL B., Dewan, Lunawada State. 06. 6 Nov. 
1893. m. Miss Taralaxmi R. Khandedia, 
Educ: Bahadurkhanji High School, Junagad. 
Bahauddin College, Junagad; Wilson 
College, Bombay and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Lecturer in History in Wilson 
College, 1914-16 ; Naib Dewan and Sarnyaya- 
yadhish, Wankanar State, 1917-1920; 
Deputy Revenue Commissioner, Junagadh 
State, 1920-21; Huzur Personal Assistant and 
Revenue Minister, Limbdi State, 1921-1930; 
appointed Dewan, Lunawada State, 1930. 
Address: Lunawada, va Godhra. 


RAJAN, THE Hon. Mr. P.T., B.A. (Oxon.), 


Bar-at-Law, M L.C., Minister of Public Works, 
Government of Madras. b. 1892. Hdue: 
Ley’s School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oxford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple). Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
practice in Madura. Is a member of the 
Uttamapalayam Mudaliar family. Elected to 
the first, second and third Madras Legislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuency when on all the three occasions he 
topped the polls; fourth time he was elected 
to the Council unopposed ; Member of 8.1.L.F. 
and Chairman of South Indian Peoples’ 
Association; a commissioned officer of the 
Indian Territorial Force. Address; ‘‘ Pala- 
yam House,” Tallakulam, Madura. 


Rao RAJA 
GANPATRAO RAGHUNATH RAO RAJA MASHIR- 
I-KHAS BAHADUR SAvKat-JUNG, C.B.H., 
A.D.C., Army Member, Gawlior Govt., and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army ; Member of 
the Council of Regency ; ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U.P. 
of Agraand Oudh, b. Jan, 1884. m. Dr. Miss 
Nagubai Joshi, d. of Sir Morgpant Joshi of 
Nagpur. Educ: Victoria College. Address : 
Gwalior. 


RAMADAS PANTULU, Tuz Hox. V., B,4., 


B.L., Advocate, Madras. b. Oct. 1878. Educ. : 
Masiras Der dete rs Soret: arpa Coun- 
cil of Sta ce Leader © Swasajist 
in the Counall of State since 1926; 

dent, Madras rban Bank Lid. 
-operative Bank of Madras): 
ent, 8 Provincial Co-operative 
Institute ; ber of Senate and Academis 
Council of Madras University; Chairman; 
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Telugn Board of Studies and Member, Board. 
of Studies and Faculty of Law, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Associa- 
tion since 1928; Member, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee ; Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
Publications: Commentaries on the Madras 
Kstate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address: 
Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMATYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research. b. 1894. m. Kamlabai d. of 
S. Krishna flyer of Tiruvarur. Educ: 
Madras Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26); Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, i925 
to 1927. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Publica- 
tions: ‘‘ A National System of Taxation,” 
“Monetary Reform in India”; “Law 
of Sale of Goods in India.” Address: 
GTN Vilasam, North Veli Street, Madura, 


RAMAN, Six CHANDRASEKHARA VENKATA, Kt.. 
M.A., Hon. Ph.D. (Frieburg), Hon. LL.D, 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay); Hon. D.Sc. (Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) F.R.8. Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1980); Palit Prof. of Physics, 
Calcutta University. Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore. 0b. 7th November 
1880. m. Lokasundarammal, Educ: A, V.N. 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency College, 
Madras. Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907; Palit Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1017; Hon. Secry., Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924: Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Teennology, 1924; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928; Mateucci Medallist, Rome, 
1929 ; Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), Fellow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon. Mem, Ind. 
Math. Soc., and Patna Med. Assoc., Hon. 
Fellow, Zurich 
Royal 


Phil : 
tions: Experimental Investigations on 
Vibrations; Theory of Bowed Instruments ; 
Molecular Diffraction of Light; Music. 


RAMASWAMI AIYAR, 


Who’s Who in Indta. 


Moderates in 1919 and Member of the Lyttor 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924: 
President, Prohibition League 1926; President, 
All-India States Subjects Confoe., 1927: 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference,1930: 
President, Madras Co-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1930. Publications : Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity, Address : Ellore, 
Madras Presidency; and, 40, Edward Ellist 
Road, Mylapore, Madras, 


RAMAKRISHNA REDDI, THAMBALLAPALLE 


NaLLAPA REDDI, B.A., B.U., M.0.A., Vakil. 
b. Aug. 1890. m. Syamalamma, Educ: 
Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taluka Soard, 
Chittoor; Member, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor; Hon. Asstt, Registrar ot 
Co-operative Societies, Chittoor; President, 
Temple Committee, Chittoor; President, 
Taluka Board, Madanapalle; Member, 
Legislative Assembly, since 1930. Address: 
Madanapalle, Madras Presidency, 


Sir CHETPAT P, 
K.C.LE. (1925), BA, BL, CLE 
(1923); Member, Government of India, for 
Commerce and Railways. b. 12 Nov. 1879. 
m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C, V. Sundram Shastri 
and Sister of Justice Kumaraswami Sastri. 
Educ : Wesley College, Presidency College and 
Law College, Madras. English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman. Enrolled as  Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee; Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Refotms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to drait 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras» 1920, Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923. 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1924; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1926 and as delegate in 1927. Resumed 
pe at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 

fore the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928; dell- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 


Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928. 
Appeared in the Patiala Enquiry for H.H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala along with Sir T¢ 
Bahadur Sapru ; Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the ‘Tanjore-Trichinopoly 
Constituency, 1929, Elected to the Councll 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1930; 


Instruments ; X-ray Studies; and numerous | 
scientific papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which is conducted by him and in 
British and American journals, Address: 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


RAMACRANDRA RAO, DEWAN BAHADUR M., 
B.A. B.L., Kaiser-i- Gold Medal, Ad- Delegate to the Indian Round Table Conle- 
vosate, High Court. 6. Bept. 1868, m.M. Viy- rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Educ.: at Predidency College, Madras. Committee, 1030. Law Member, Governo!, 


Member, Madras Legislative Council, 1910-  General’s Executive Council, 1931; ate 
a 


Member, . Assembly, 1924-26, and Constitutional Adviser to H. 2. 
Member of the sevelation of Se antes Maharaja of Travancore; Heesber of 
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the Consultative Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, 1932; Member of 
Government of India for Commerce and 
Railways, 1932. Publications: Various 
el peas and articles on Financial and 
iterary topics. Address: The Grove 
ae Madras; and DeLisle, Ootaca- 
mun 


RAMESAM, THE HON. MR. JUSTION VEPA, 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras. 6 
27 July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma, Edue. : 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900; at Madras 1900-1920; Govt 
Pleader, 1916-20; appointed Judge, 1920 
Address ’ Gopal Vihar, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMPUR, Litvt. HIS HIGHNESS ALIJAH 
FARZAN D-I-DILPIZIR-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, 
MUKHLIS-UD-DAULAH, NASIR-U L-MULK, 
AMIR-UL-UMRA, NAWAB SAYED MOHAMMAD| 
RAZA ALI KHAN BAHADUR, MUSTAID JUNG. 
b. 17th Nov. 1906. Succeeded 20th June 
1930. State has area of 892'54 square miles 
and population 464,919. Permanent Salute 
15 Guns. Address : Rampur State, U.P. 


RANCHHODLAL SIR CHINUBHAI MapHOoW- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr. 1913. 0b. 18 
April 1906. s. of 1st Baronet and, 
Sulochana, d. of Chunilal Khushairai. 
father, 1916. m. 30th November 1924| 
with Tanumati, @d. of Javerial Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive al 
Baronetcy). Heir: Son, Udayan, b 25 July, 
1929. Address: ‘“‘ Shantikunj,’’ Shahibag, 
Ahmedabad. 


RANGACHARIAR, DEWAN BAHADUR TIRUVEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L., C.L.E, (1925), M.L.A. since 
1920, Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6. 1865, m. 
Ponnammal, d. of S, Rajagopala Aiyengar of 
Srirangam Educ.: 8. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly; Law College, Madras. School. 
master for 3 years; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891; Professor, Law 
Coll, , 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, Indian Bar Committee; Mer 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly ; 
Member, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial] Office; 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921; 
Member, Frontier Committee; Chairman 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the opening by H. R. H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Re- 
trenchment Committee, 1931. Publications - 
A book on Village Panchayats. Address Hl 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 


RANGANATHAM, Ancor, B.A., B.L., Minister| 
for Development, Madras. >. 29 June 1879. 
Educ; Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901; resigned 





Deputy Collectorship in 1915; entered Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923, 1926 and 1930. Went to Eing- 
land as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924. Minister for Develop- 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1928; 
Hon. Secretary, Young Men’s Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1916; Hon. Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer, Reconstruction 
League, 1928. Joint General Secretary, 
Theosophical Society, Indian Section, 1931. 
Publications : Editor, “* Prajabandhu, 
a Telugu Magazine devoted to the education 
of the Electorate: Author of ‘‘ Indian 
Village—as it is.’’ Address: Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, S. 


RANKIN, THE HON. CHIEF JUSTICE SIR GEORGE 


CLAUB, Kt, (1925), High Court, Calcutta. d. 
12th, August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ.; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn) 1904. Northern 
Circuit, R. Garrison Artillery 1016-18, Ad- 
dress : 9, Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


RAO, VINAYEK GANPAT, B.A. (Bom.), 1008; 


B.A., LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913; called to the 
Bar, 1914. Professor of French atthe Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. 6b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor. Eduec.: Elphin- 
stone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphinstone College; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof. of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service; Prof. 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation ; 
Chairman of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality ; District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts Association; Fellow of the 
Bombay University; Second Lieutenant 
in the University Training Corps. Address: 
347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 


RAWLINSON, HoveH GEORG, gh te one 


Deccan College, Poona; Fellow, Sombay 
University. 6. 12th May 1880: m. 1910 
Rose, at d, of Lt.-Col. J. F. Fitzpatrick, 
1.M.8. Hdue.: Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanuel Cotl., Cambridge; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar; B.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos, 1902 ; M.A., 1908); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
lombo, 1908-08 ; Hare University Prize, 
1908 Entered I.E.8. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Decean Coli., Poona, 1908; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914; ditto. Doecan College, 1915; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical -Society, 1916 soon 
pal, Karnatak Ool., Dharwar, 1917-28. 


roid Mapitag ix the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Studies; Shi- 
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vaji, the Maratha; Intercourse between 
India and the West; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at : New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Ma’ Ovington’s Voyage 
to Surat; Lady Falkland’s Chow Chow and 
Captain Basil Hall’s Voyages and Travels 
in India; History of Napier’s Rifles; 
Contributor to Vols. II and IV, Cambridge 
ay of India. Address: Deccan College, 
oona. 


RAY, 8m PROFULLA CHANDRA, KT., C.J.E., D.Sc, 
(Edin.), Ph. D.(Cal.), Patit Prof. of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll. of Sc., Calcutta, 6. Bengal, 1861. 
Educ. : Calcutta; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh. D.8c.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ,, 1908; Hon. D.S&e., Durham Univ., 1912. 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indéan Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
eal Works, Lid. Address: College of Science, 
Calcutta. 


RRADYMONEY, Sig JEHANGR COWASJI 
JEHANGIR ; se¢ JEHANGIE. 


BEED, Sm Srantxy, Krt., K.B.E., LL.D, 
(Glasgow;, Editor, The Times of Ind, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. 06. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lillan, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of Indic, 1897. 
8p. i a Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 1905-06; Amir’s visit to India 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec.. 
Bombay. Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Memorials; Zz. Lt.-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confce., 1909. Address: 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 


REID, COLONEL CARTWRIGHT, C.B. (June 1917), 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineer in Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour. 6. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Hdue.: Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C. EK. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
FKequimalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and Rosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
I4.-Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Porte; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
ort re: Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned bv Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vi patam 
Harbour. Addyess: Vizagapatam rbour, 
Vizagapatam. 


REID, ROBERT NEIL, M.A. (Oxon.), C.LF, 
1930; Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1924. 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
&. 15 July 1883. mm. Am n Disney, 
1909. Educ: Malvern and Brasenose Coll., 
hae Mage, Weed Uae: 
: e.-3 : ° ta 
1911-14; LA.B.0., 1916-18; Magte, and 


REMEDIOS, 


REYNOLDS 
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Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28; Com- 
migsioner, Rajshahi Division, 1930;  Offg. 
Chief Secretary, 1930-31 ; Member of Execu- 
tive Council, Bengal (Offg.), 1932. Address - 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta; The Warren, 
Thorpeness, Suffolk. 


REILLY, Henry D’AROY CORNELIUS, Judge 


of the Madras High Court. 0. 15th January 
1876. m. to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903). Educ: Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899; Registrar of the High Court, 
1910-1913 ; District and Sessions Judge 1916, 
a : The Albany, College Road, Madras, 


MONSIGNOR JAMES Dos, B.A, 
J.P. (Oct. 1918); Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
(1929); Chaplain, St. Teresa’s Chapel and 
Principal, St. Teresa’s High School, since 
1904. 0b. 9th August 1875. Educ: at St 
Xavier's College and at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon. Address: St. Teresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 


RESHIMWALE, KESHAVARAO GOVIND, BA 


(Allahabad); Revenue Minister, Holkar 
State. b. April 1879. Educ : St. Xavier’s High 
School, Bombay and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, Revenue Training in Central 
Provinces; worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08 ; then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910 ; then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(Tehsildar), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records; then as Settlement Officer 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-i-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II 
a 1930. Address: Nandlalpura, Indore 
City. 


WILLIAM, BA 
C.S.1. (1928), 


Sik LEONARD 
(Oxon.), K.C.LE. (1931); 
C.1.E., (1911); M.C. (1926). President 
of Council of Regency, Jaipur State. 0 
26 Feb. 1874. m. Blanche Mortlock Lias, 
1919. Edue: Bradfield Coll, Exeter Coll., 
Oxford. 1.0.8. 1898; Asstt. Collecter, Allaha- 
bad Div., U.P., 1902; Asstt, to the A.6.G. 
Central India 1902-07; Asstt. Secretary, Foreign 
Department, Government of India, 1908; Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreigo 
Department, 1911; Commissioner, Ajmer- 
Merwara, 1916; Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1918; President, Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State, Rajputana 1924-27, 
Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 1927. 
Address: The Residency, Mount Abu. 


RICHMOND, Ropert DANIEL, C.1.HB. (June 


1932); Chief Conservator of Forests, Madras 
b. 29 Oct. 1878. m. Monica, only 4. of > 
James Davy, K.C.B, duc: Boyal Indiat 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Joimé 
Indian Forest Service, Nov. 1001; served 
various capacities including Principal, Mad! 
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Forest, College, Asst Inspector-General of ROBINSON, 8m Sypwey Mappoor, K7., 


Forests to Government of India, 1919-1922, 
Conservator of Forests, 1923, Chief Conser- 
vator of Forests, 1927 Address Chepauk, 
Madras 


RIDLAND JOHN GALBRAITH, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India Bombay 
b 22 Aug 1884 m Margaret Baird Murray 
Educ George Watson s College, Edmburgh , 
Five years with Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh , joined Bank of Bombay 1906 

appointed Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombay, 1926 Address 

** Dunedin,’’ Malabar Hill, Bombay 


RIVETT CARNAC, HERBERT GORDON, British 
Trade Agent, Gyantse, Tibet 5 13 Feb 1892 
3rd son of John Thurlow Rivett Carnac, retired 
D I G of Police m June 1925, Cushla, 
er d of Lt-Colonel R S Pottinger Educ 

Bradfield Col (Berks) and R M C Entered 
Army, 1911 Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst Political 
Officer, Amara , Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923, Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur, Assistant to A. G G Madras 
States Agency, November 1927, 18 Major, 
Indian Army, and British Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
Thereafter A P A Southern States of Central 
India and Alwar, Maupur, Under-Secretary 
to the Resident at Hyderabad Address 
Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, Deccan 


RIVETT-CARNAC JOHN THURLOW, retired Dy 
Inspr -General of Police, Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd s, of late Charles Forbes Rivett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr. 9s, of 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay, 1838-41. b. 1856. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d@. of late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter, Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), andin Chin 
Lushai expedition, 1889-90 (clasp), Address 

Shillong, Assam 


RIVINGTON, Rv. CEroin $STANSFELD 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priestin Diocese of Bombav; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas’ Cathedral, Bombay. b. London, 
1858. Hdue.: Rugby; Solicitors Exarina 
tion, London; Cuddesdon College. Priest, 
1878, Publications. Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and 8t. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of 5 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address: Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 


RIZVI, THE Hon SYED WAKIL AHMAD, BA» 
LLB, President, CP Legislative Council 
6 Nov 1885 Educ Government College: 
Jubbulpore, M C C Allahabad and Moss 
College, Nagpur, Started practice at Raipur 
a3 a High Court Pleader and rose to the top, 
a staunch advocate of Hindu-Moslem unity , 
& nationalist in politics, entered Legis 
Council, 1927, elected President, Legis 
Council 1931 Address Tatpur, C P. 


ROERICH, 


Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). b. 3 Die. 
1865. Educ.: Hereford tee ac; faue- 
nose Coll., Oxford, Called to Bar., Middie 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920, Chief Judge, 1920- 
1922. Address: 1, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 


PROFESSOR, NICHOLAS, K, 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St Stanislas, St Anne and St. Vladimir, 
Commander First Class of Swedish Order of 
the Northern Star, French Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St Sava I Cl Grand Cross , Hen 

President, Roerich Museum, New Ycrk, Hon 

President, Union Internationie Peur le Pacte 
Reerich, Bruges (First World Conference of 
Rerich Pact Union held Bruges, Sept 1931 , 
Second Conference Bruges Aug 1932), 
Hon Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Science, Vice President of Archeological 
Institute of America Member of Academy of 
Rheims, Soctetaire of Salon d’Autumne Paris, 
Hon Protector and President of 55 Reerich 
Societies in the world 06 St Petersburg, 10th 
Oct 1874 s of Konstantin Rerich and Marie 
V Kalashnikoff m 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, St Petersburg, two sons 

Educ School of Law, University of St 

Petersburg , Studied drawing and painting 
under Michail O Mukeshine, also under 
Kuindjy at Academy Fine Arts, St Peters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puvis de 
Chavannes In Paris Professor of Imperial 
Archeological Institute, St Petersburg , and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898 1900 , Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and President Museum of Russian 
Att 1906-1916, Archeological exeavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod, exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919, came to United 
States, 1920 , headed five years Art expedition 
in Central Asia, making 600 paintings and 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and philoso- 
phy, 1923-1928 , Rerich Museum established 
in his honour in New York City, 1928, now 
containing over 1,000 of his paintings , eight 
sections of Reerich Museum established im 
Paris, Belgrad, Rigga, SBenares, Bruges, 
Naggar, Zagreb and Allahabad , 2,000 others 
of his paintings are in the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Victoria Albert Museum, Stockholm 
Helsingki, Chicago Art Institute, Detroit 
Museum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretiakov Gallery Moscow, Tripo 1 
Museum, Buenos-Aires National Museum, 
etc , President, Founder of Urusvati Hima- 
layan Research Institute, Naggar, Punjab, 
India , excavated prehistoric burials Pondi- 
cherry, French India, 1930, Theatrical 
productions, Moscow Art Theatre, Covent 
Garden, Dhiaghileff Ballet, Chicago Opera, 
Composers League, (Sacre de Printempts with 
Stravinski),  Pudlicateons Ccmplete works 
1914, Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Madras) 
Paths of Blessing 1925, Himalaya 1926, Joys 
of Sikkim, 1928, Altai-Himalaya 1920, Heart 
of Asia 1930 (also in Russian and § 3 
Flame in Chalice 1930, Shambhala 6 
Realm of Light 1931, Monographies on 
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Rerich by: Rostislavov, Gidorl, Sergi 
Makovsky, (Toison d’Or), Jubilee Monograpt 
1916 Alex. Benois, Baltrushaitis, , Remisoff, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono- 
graph, Vrais ct Beau, New York, Monograph 
1932. Life Member of Bengal Asiatic Society ; 
Life Member ct Indian Society of Orienta 
Art; Hon. Member Maha Bodhi Society 
Calcutta; Hon. Member Bose Institute, 
Calcutta. Paintings in India in Bharat Kala 
Bhawan—Benares, Allahabad Musoum, Bose 
Institute, Adyar Museum Madras, Tagore— 
Shantiniketan, Urusvati Institute—Naggar, 
etc. Address: 310, Riverside Drive Nev 
York and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab. 


ROTHERA, Sm Percy, Kt., M.Inst.C.E. 
M.I.C.E. (India), O.B.E. (Military Division, 
and mentioned in despatches (1918); Agent. 
South Indian Railway. 6. 9th February. 
1877. m. Miss L. 8. Legrice. Educ.: Rugby 
School. Served articles with the late Mr. Ed 
Parry, C.E., on extension of Great Centra. 
Railway to London. Joined South Indian 
Railway, 1898. Publications > Awarded 
Telford and Indian Premia by Institute o. 
Civil Engineers 1912 for paper on Erection o: 
Girders for large span bridges. Address 
Trichinopoly, S. India. 


ROUSE, Sir ALEXANDER MaopONaLn, KT. 1930. 
C.1L£.,F.C.H., Chief Engineer, Delhi, b. 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 
two 8. Educ.; St. Paul’s Sch.; B.I.E.C.. 
: Cooper’s Hill. Address: Delhi. 


ROW, Diwan BagADUR RaGHUNATHA Row 
RAMACHANDRA, C.5.1., 0b. 27 September 
1871. Edue.: Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt. of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address: Madras. 


ROWLANDS, WILLIAM SHAW, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Hen. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, Robert- 
son College, Jubbulpore. 0. Mar. 1, 1888. 
m. Gwiadys Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C.C. 
Oxon., Professor of Philosophy, Robertson 
CoHege, 1912-1926; Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924; 2nd Lieut., I.A.B.0., attached to 1st 
Vith Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tions > A Guide to General English (with N. R. 
Naviekar); Commentaries on Newman's 
“Idea of a University’’ and Walker’s 
“* Selected Short Stories.’’ Address : Robertaon 


College, Jubbulpore. 


ROWLANDSON, EDMUND JameEs, C.I.E. 
1982); Commissioner of Police, Madras. 
. 27 Oct. 1882. m. to Kate Millicent Lister 

Crookenden, d. of Lt.-Col. Crookenden, B.A. 
Educ; King’s School, Bruton, Somerset. 

Asstt. Supdt. of Police, Guntur and Ganjam 
Districts; Dist. Superintandent, Malabar ; 
haga Police Training School, Vellore; 

General, 


ey Chingleput; Asst. Inspector- 
ran; Offg. Dy. Inspector-General, 
Coimbatore and Offg. Dy. Inspector General, 


| 
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Waltair; Commissioner of Police, Madras, 
1930. Address: Madras. 


Bishop of Onimhn.- 
tore 1904-1931, 6. France, 1868. Address ; 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 


(1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers: 6. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Mertha, 
Goodeve Chuckerbutty. Educ: Cooper's 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907; Direc. 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on Ist Feb. 
1920: was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 18th April 1922: Post- 
mastet-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
1st December 1922 to 25th April 1923. 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec. 
1923 to 20th Feb, 1924; Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from Ist March 1924 to 7th Aug, 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address: Simla. 


ROY, Rar BAHADUR SUKHRAJ, Zaminder and 


Banker, Member of Legislative Assembly 
b. 28 Sept. 1878. Educ: Bhagalpur. Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 15 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality ; an Hon. Magis- 
trate for about 30 years; Member, Legis. 
Council, Bibar and Orissa; a member of 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Legislative Assembly ; served as member, 
Advisory Board of E. I. Railway, Calcutta. 
Address: Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar and 
Orissa). 


ROY, SURENDRA NATH, SASTRA VAOHASPATI 


B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder. 5, April 
1862. Edue.: St. Xavier's College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1885; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924; elected Vice-Chair- 
man of the Garden Reach Municipality (first 
Mill papers ar in Bengal) in 1897; has 
been el Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900 ; waar v7 
1922; Legis 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
eff at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Couneilin Feb, 1921; acted as Presids. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922; introduced 
the Primary Education Bil] in the 
Bengal Legis, Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919; elected Member of Bengé 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, » for nine 
+ was elected representative of the 
re, tai ty a 
susuuue Of Ce 5 
Government to the High Court Betrench- 
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dent, Bengal Legislative Council ; is Secretary 
of Bengal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association; was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ Conference 
held at Burdwan. Publications: (1) ‘’ A 
History of the Native States of India’: a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal; Financial 
Condition of Bengal; “‘ Suggestions for the 
solution of the preseht Economic problem,” 
etc, Address : Behala, Calcutta, 


RUSHBROOK-WILLIAMS, Lavnexck FRe- 
neric, M.A., B, Litt. (Oxon.), 1920, O.B.E., 
1920. C.B.E. (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation. b. 10 
July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance: two s. one d. Educ.: University 


College, Oxford; Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome; Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912; travelled Canada and U.S.A. . 
attach- 


RUTNAGUR, SORABI MUNOHERLI, 


1913: Fellow of All Souls, 1912; 
ed General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 
special duty with the Government of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America 

Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales,1921-22: Secretary to 
the Indian Delegatiun at the Imperial Con- 
ference, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
{ndian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference. Publications: History of 
the Abbey of S. Albans; Four Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i-Akbari: A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder: India under 
Company and Crown: India in 1917-18; 
India in 1919: India in 1920: India in 
1921-22: India in 1922-23, 23-24; 1924-25; 
General Editor, ‘‘ India of Today ” and India’s 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, seg. Address : The 
Old House, Westcott. Surrey. 


RUSSELL, ALEXANDER JAMES HUTCHISON, 
M.A., M.D., Ch.B., D.P.H., D.T.M., Deputy 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service. 0b. 
30th August, 1882. m. Jeane Waddell Muir. 
Educ ; Dollar Academy St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity Cambridge School of Tropical Medicine, 
Liverpool. Military Service, 1907-12. Prof. 
of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 1912-17 ; 
Director of Public Health, Madras, 1921-28; 
Royal Commission on Labour, Medical 
Assessor, 1929-31; Offg. Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India, 1932. 
Publications : McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 1917, Sth and 6th Editions 1923; 
Various pnblications on Cholera. Address : 
aes Director-General, I.M.8., Delhi and 
mila. 


RUSSELL, Sin GuTaRiE, Kt. (1932), B.Sc., 
A.M. Inst. C.E., M. Inst. E. (India), J.P., 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, Member of 
the Council of State . s. of the late Rev. 
John and Mrs, Rugsell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 


b. 19th Jan. 1887. m, Florence Heggie 


1915-1919: on. 
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d. of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilcyth, Scotland. due: at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University ; graduated 
B.Sc., in 1907. Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs. Niven and Haddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910; 
and then joined the staff of the North British 
Railway. Appointed Asstt, Engineer, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway 1913; Resident 
Engineer 1919; Asst. Secretary to the Agent 
1920; Deputy Agent Junior 1922; Controller 
of Stores 1923; services lent to the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway 1925; Deputy 
Agent Senior 1925; appointed offg. Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926; 
confirmed as Agent 1927; appointed Member 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928; Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, 1929. President 
elect of the Institution of Engineers (India), 
ae . Government of India, Simla and 
elhi, 


J.P., 
M.R.S.A. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, 0, 21 January 1865, m. 7th Jan. 
1893, Dhunbai M. Banaji. Educ. : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training a8 mill manager in local cotton mills. 
Founder and Editor of the Indian Tentile 
Journal since 1890. Publications : ‘* Electri- 
city in India ” (1912). ‘* Bombay Industries : 
The Cotton Mills’ (1927) with an Introduc- 
tion by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; ‘Men and Women of India’’ 
(1908), published under the patronage of 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras. Joint 
Editor, Indvan Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ‘“‘ Bombay 
Sanitary Association’ inaugurated by H. E. 
the Governor in 1903. Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
of M. C. Rutnagur & Co. since 1890. Address: 
Perry Cross Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


RYAN, THomAS, SiR, K1.,C.1.E. (1918) ; Direc- 


tor-General, Posts and Telegraphs. b. 8 Feb. 
1879. m. Edith, d. of the late Howard 
Stanley. Educ : Christian Brothers College, 
(ork, and R.1.E. College, Cooper’s Hill. In 
Indian Public Works, Railways; Finance, 
Munition and Stores Department, Industries 
and Labour and Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ments. Address: New Delhi and Simla. 


SABNIS, RAO BAHADUR Sim RAGHUNATHRAO 


V., Kt. (1925), B.A., C.1.E. 6. 1 April 1857. 
Educ,: Rajaram H.S., Kolhapur; Elphinstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held atfices 
of Huzur Chitnis and Ch. Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1925, retired (1926). Hon. Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur. 1931, 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arta, Asiatic 

Bombay Br.; President of the 


Society, 
Hakhe Panchayat (Distriet Loca} Boned), 


oy. 
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Kolhapur; Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Address: 
Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 


SACHSE, FREDERIO ALEXANDER, fer eon 
C.I.E. (1980); Member, Board of Revenue, 
Bengal: b. 27 Feb. 1878. m. Hilda Margaret 
Gatey, d. of Joseph Gatey, K.C. Educ. ; Liver- 
1 College and Caius Cues, Cambridge. 
ttlement Officer, Mymensingh and Director, 
Land Records, and Rev. Secretary. Publi- 
cations : ‘‘Mymensingh District Gazetteer.’ 
Address: C/o Grindlay & Co., Calcutta. 


SADIQ HASAN, S., B.A., Bar-at-Law, Mem: 
ber, Legis. Assembly, President of Messrs. 
K. B. Shaikh Gulam Hussun & Co., Carpet 
Manufacturers. 6. 1888. Educ ‘Govt. College 
Lahore and Gray’s Inn, London ; President, 
Anjuman Islamia, Amritsar; President, 
Literary Club, Amritsar, takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements ; 
President, Punjab and N. W. F. Province Post 
Office and R. M. 8. Association, 1924-25 ; Presi- 
ded over All-India Moslem Kashmiri Confer- 
ence, 1928. For several years Chairman, 
Health and Education Committess of Amritear 
Municipality. Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Muslim Bank, Lahore. Address: Amritsar. 


SAGRADA, Br. REV. RMMANUEL; Vicar Apos 
{olic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bishop 
of Trina since 1909 6. Lodi, 1860. Address: 
Toungoo, Burma. 


SAHA, MEGHNAD, D.8c., F.R.S., F.ASB., F. 
Inst. P.; Head of Physics Dept , Allahabad 
Univ. 56. 1893 at. Seoratali in Dacca Dist. 
Edue: Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Mathematics, 
Calcutta Univ. 1916; Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial College 
of Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin; 
Khaira Prof. of Physics, Calcutta Univ. 1921- 
23 ; Prof. of Physics, Allahabad Univ. 19238; 
Life Member of Astronomical Society ofFrance 
Foundation Fellow of Inst of Physics ; Fellow 
of Roy. Soc. (1927); Indian Representative 
at Volta Centenary, Com. 1927; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1930; founded U.P. 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pre- 
sident; 1931; Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad Univ., 1931. Member, Quinquen- 
nial Reviewing Committee, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore (1930); Member of 
Governing Body, Indian Research Fund 
Association; Member of Council, Indian 
Institute of science. Publicatwons: On the 
Fundamental Law of Electric Action deduced 
from the Theory of Relativity, 1918; On 
Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 ; Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918: 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22; Ex- 
planation of Complex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927; New X-rays, 1932; and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 


American. Author of a treatise on the Theory 


of Relativity; on a text book of Heat. 
Address : Ph 
University, Allahabad. 


SATLAWNA, Hts HiGHnees Rass SAnIB BRARAT 
Dgapus Nipgl DWLEEP Sinaq BAHADTR OF. 


ysics Laboratories, Allahabad | 
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b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Gadi, 14 July 
1919. m. first tothe d. of H. H. the Ma. 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d, of the Rawat of Mejain Udai. 
pur. Edue.: Mayo College. Ajmer, Sainte 1) 
guns. General Secretary, All-India Kshatriya 
Mahasabha, President of Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society. Address: Sailana, C. I, 


SAIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, K#AN BAwApvR, 


M.L.C., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
Berar), 0, 1864, Zdue. : St. Francis de Sale’s, 

agpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. Commissioner; 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission - 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C, P. Conncil, 
Address ; Akola. 


SAIYID MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, Kaan 


BAHADUR, B.A., B.L., Minister of Education 
Bihar and Orissa. b. 18738. Educ: Patna 
Coflege and B. N. College. Began as a 
pleader in Bthar Sariff in 1896 and became 
a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court in 1908, 
in 1914 appointed Government Pleader at 
Patna; and has been Member of Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council since 1921 ; Member 
of Patna District Board and Board of Secon- 
dary Education; President, Madrasa Board 
Was co-opted a member of the Civil Justice 
Committee. Address: Patna. 


SAKLATVALA, SIR Nowrojl Bapvusi, kt 


(1933), C.1. E. (1928), J.P., Chairman, Tata 
Sons, Ltd. 6. 10 Sept. 1875, m. Goolbai, d. of 
Mr. Hormasji 8. Batlivala. Edue.: at 
St. Xavier’s College. Chairman, Bombay 
Millowners’ Association 1916; Employers’ 
Delegate from India to the International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly; representing Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, 1922. Address: 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 


SAKLATVALA, SORABJI DORABJI, B.A., JP, 


Director, Tata Sons Ltd. b. March 1879. 
m, Meherbai d. of late Major Divecha, 1. M 
S.; Educ. at St. Xavier’s College ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1924: Vice- 
President, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
1929-30 and 1930-31; Member, Advisory 
Board of the Council of Agricultural Research 
Publications : History of Millowner’s Associa- 


tion, Bombay. Address: Bombay House, 
Fort, Bombay. 
8ST. JOHN,  Lr.-Colone, Sig HENRY 


BEAUCHAMP, K.C.LE., C.B.E., Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner, 
Baluchistan. 6. 26 Aug. 1874. m. Olive. d 
of Colonel C. Herbert, C.8.1., 1907,  Hduc — 
Sandhurst. Ent. Army, 1898. Address . 
Quetta, 


BAMATDAS, LaLupuay, sce LAWEEM: 
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SAMIULLAH KHAN, 


M., B.A., LL.B., High 
Court Pleader, 


Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees’ Union, (1929-1930). 
bd. 1889. m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. 
Edue.: M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Worked on 
many war committces during the war, 
Secy., Prov. Khilafat Committee, 
1920-24; Secy., Anjuman High School, 
Nagpur (1923); Vice-Presdt., Nagpur Muni- 
cipal Committee, 1921-28; one of the 
secretaries of the Silver Wedding Fund 
at its start ; was Member, All-India Congress 
Committee and the Central Khilafat Commit- 
tee from 1921-23; non-co-operated from practice 
from 1921-23: a member of Swaraj party. 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-26: Whip 
of the Swaraj Party in the Legislative 
Assembly, 1925, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Anjuman High 
School Institute since 1915. Hon. Secretary, 
District Bar Association, Nagpur since 1927. 
President, Railway Mail Service Association 
(Branch) Nagpur, (1926). President, Nagpur 
Municipal Committee, 1932. Address: Sadar 
Bazar, Nagpur, C.P. 


SAMTHAR, H. H. Mansgasa @m Bm Guiana 

Do, ManaRaga OF, K.C.ILE. 6. 8 Nov. 

cae 3. 1886. Address; Samthar, Bundel- 
nd. 


SANKARANARAYANA Ayyar, §., M.A, 
B.L., Advocate, Tinnevelly. b. 14 May 1896. 
Educ : Presidency Coll., Madras: Law Colleges, 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m. Rukmani Amma! 
of Kodangudi, Tanj. Dist. (1926). Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinnevelly District. Fro- 
2S of Kayatar Estate, Tinnevelly Dist.; 
inner of §.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers’ Confce. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confce., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Committee, 
1927; Author of several articles on Meta- 
ak faa Law and Education, as ‘‘ Do Finite 
ndividuals have a Substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being,” ‘‘ Maintenance to a 
widow—Quantum and Style of Life,” ‘‘ The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions,” etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Address: Zamindar of Nay- 
inaragaram, Vannarpet, Tinnevelly. 


SANKARAN NAIR, SIR CHETTUR, Kt, cr., 
1912; C.LE., 1904; BA,; B.L.; Member, 
Council of State, (1925). b. 11 July 1857. 
Educ. : Madras Presidency College: High 
Court Vakil; Govt. Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor tothe Govt of Madras ; Advocate- 
General; Judge, High Court, Madras ; for 
many years a Member of Madras Legislative 
Council: President of the Indian National 
Congress at Amraoti; President of the Indian 
Social Conference at Madras ; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Hditor, Madrag 
Review, Madras Law Journal and Daily 
Newspaper, Madras Standard ; Member of 
Goverggr-Gepera]'s Bxecutive Council in 


C.P:. 


Los 


India, 1915-1919; Member of Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, 1919-1921. 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1925. 
Chairman, Central Legislature Committee 
with Simon Commission, 1928, Publications: 
Contributed articles to English periodicals; 
author of “Gandhi and Anarchy.” Address : 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 


3A PRU, Sin TEJ Bananur, M.A., LL.D,,K.0.8.]. 


(1923), 6.8 Dec. 1875. Widower, Educ.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, U.P. Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg. Coun- 
cil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared aS a 
Witness before Lord Selborne’s Committee 
in London, 1919; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confce. , 1914; Presdt., U.P. Social Confce. 
(1913); Presdt., U.2. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, rte 
tired (1922), of the a 
over 


Ssrenve in “Doudon (1923); presided 
All-India Ltberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924, Publications : has contributed frequently 
to the press on political, social and legal topics ; 
edited the Allahabad Law Journal, 1904 1917. 
Address. 19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANI. 


Sm, K.C.1.E., premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Baluchistan. 


SARKAR, Sir, JADUNATH, Kt., C.L.E., M.L.C. 


(Bengal, 1929-32), M.A., (English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Roychand Scholar (Meuat 
Gold Medal), Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923); 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Comn.,; 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bom. 
Br. R.A.8.) Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 1926-28; Indian Educational Service 
(ret.) b. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini 
Chaudhuri. Edue. Presidency Coll., Cal- 
cutta. Some time Univ. Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1917-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer, 
Madras University (1928). Reader in 
Indian History, Patna University (1920, 1931 
and 1932, Publications : India of \urangzeb ; 
Statistics, Topography and Roads (1901) ; 
History of Aurangzib, 5 Vols.; Shivaji and 
His Times: Mughal Administration; Studies 
in Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzeb; 
Chaitanya: His Life and Teachings; Econo- 
mics of British India; India, Through the 
Ages; Fall of the Mughal Empire; Edited 
and continued W. Irvine’s Later Mug 

9 Vols. Address: Auckland Road, Darjeel- 
ing. 


SABMA, S. K., BA, B.L., Vakil. 5. 4 April 


18 etc Wednesday ‘Reovao tn 1905, and 
ded the 

Asstt, Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and Jea- 

der writer, Indu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07; 

Witness, Royal Commission on Indian Car 
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rency and Finance (1919) and Indian Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee (1924), and now 
Special Publié Prosecutor to the Pudu 
Kotah Durbar. Publications: * Monetarv 
Problems,’’ ‘‘ A Note on the Rise of Prices in 
India,’’ ‘‘ The Exchange Crisis’’ and ‘ To- 
wards Swaraj,’’ Address: Teppakulam, P. O. 
Trichinopoly. 


SARVADHIKARY, Sm DEVA Prasan, Kt., 
C.LE., C.B.E., M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratn. 
(Navadwin), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), Vidya 


Sudhakar  (Bhattapalli), Bangaratna 
(Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Puri). Advocate and 
Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta University, 


Benares, Dacca and Delhi Universities; Dean, 
Faculty of Law and late Vice-Chan. and Dean; 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ.; late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Couneil. 6. 
1862. m. 1883, Nagendranandini. 2 s. Nirmal 
(B.L.) and Nikhel (M.B.) and 3 d. Nalini, 
Nihar and Niraja. Educ.: Ramsheshwar- 

ore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 

hools: Presideney College, Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta ; Mem.of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, W.M. Lodge Anchor, 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum ; Pres., 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and President, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smoking Society “The Refuge’’; Calcutta, 
University Corps Committee. Incorporated 
Society of Law; Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahitya Parishad, Asiatic Society, and 
President, Calcutta University Institute, 
Late Mem. Lytton Com. (Lond.) and Paddison 
Com. South Africa. Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations, 
Geneva. Has travelled much al] over 
India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Univ. at the Congress of 
the Univ, of the Empire, held in England. 
Publications: ‘“‘ Notes and ; 
** Three Months in Europe,”’ “‘ Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in South Africa. Address: Prasadpur, 
20, Suri Lane, Calcutta. Clubs, Calcutta and 
National Liberal, India. 


SASTRI, SiR CALAMUR VEERAVALLI 
KUMARASAMI, Kt. (1924). 0. July 1870. 
Educ : Presidency and Law Collegés, Madras ; 
B.A. (1890); B.L. (1893), Vakil, 1894, Judge, 
SmaH Causes Court, 1905-1906 ; Judge, Madras 
City Court, 1906-1912 ; Distriet and Session 
Judge, Ganjam, 1912-1014 ; Member of the 
Rowlatt Committee, 1918, Chairman, Labour 
Committee, 1920; Judge, Madras High Court, 
1914; Member, Cri 1 Procedure Code 
Committee, 1917 ; Offig. Chief Justice, Madras 
High Court, July 1926and May 1929, Retired 
July 1930. Address : Kalamur House, 
Madras, N.E. 


SASTRI, Tae Rr. Hon. V. 8. SRINIVASA, 
P.C..1921 > CH. (1930). 6. Sept. 22, 1869. 

: at Kumbkakonam. Started life as a 
Scheol-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907 ; sacceeded the late Mr. G. K. 


Gokhale in its Presidentsh|p in 1915 ; Member, 


Extracts,’’ 


SCHUSTER, THE HoOn’BLE 
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Madras Legislative Council, 1913-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis, 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 : 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave ev:- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919; served on 
Indian eaten Committee ; represented 
India at Imperial Confec., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year, 
Appointed Privy Councilior and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 10921. 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921, 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the “ Rights and Duties of 
Indian Citizenship ’’ since published in book 
form. High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 ; Member, Royal Commission 
on Labour 1929. Address : Servants of India 
Society, Bombay or Poona. 


SAUNDERS, CoLongn MAcan, D.8.0., Offg. 


Director, Mill Operations, Army Head- 
uarters, Tadia. 6. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory, 
. of Francis Bacon. Bduc. ; Malvern College ; 

R.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 

Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 

Capt., 1912; Major, 1918; Bt.-Lieut.-Col., 

1919; Col. 1928, in India till 1914, except for 

& year in Russia; Staff Capt.,2nd Royal Naval 

Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 

siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 

1915, from Ist landing to evacuation; G.8.0. 

Sin Egypt to March 1916; Brig-Major, Eastern 

Persian Field Force to April 1917: Opera- 

tions in Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G.8.0, 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen. 

Dunsterville’s Mission through N. W. Persia 

to the Caucasus, 1918; G.8.0O. 1, Caucasus 

Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 

(wounded, despatches five times, D.8.0. 

Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.S.C. Camberley, 1020; 

Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24. 

D.D.M.L, Army Headquarters 1924-29 

Address: Genera] Staff, Army Headquarters 

(India), Simla. 


3AWANTWADI, Hi8 HiGHNESS CAPTAIN KHEM 


SaWant V. aliae BAPUSAHED BHONSLE, RAVE 
BAHADUR SARDESAI SAHEB OF, db. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda, Educ.: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919; attached 45 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. 44 
dress : Sawantwadl. 


SAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mehr Shah 


Nawab; Member, Council of State Elected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council ; 
the age of 25; elected twice as member of | : 
Council of State; A delegate to the Bou 
Table Conference. Address : Jalal, Pur Shan! 
Jhelum District, Punjab. 


B GEORGE 


ERNEST, K.C.S.1. (1931); K.C.MG., (1920), 
C,B,E., M,C., Finapce Member, Government °! 
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India & 1881 m 1908 Hon Gwendolen, 
ad. of Lord Parker of Waddington, two s 
Educated Charterhouse (Scholar), New 
College, Oxford (Classical Exhibitioner’ 
1st Class in Greats, 1903, Bar at Law, 1905 
partner in Schuster Son & Co , and Directo 
of numerous companies, 1906-1914 , servec 
“uropean War 1914-18, with Q O Oxford 
8hiud Hussars and on staff in France , Nortt 
Russia 1919, AA and QMG Murmansk 
despatches four times, MC , CBE, Order o 
t Vladimir), travelled Central Europe tc 
report on economic conditions for Anglo: 
Danubian Association, Ltd 1920, Chie 
Assistant to Organiser of International 
Credits under League of Nations, 1921 
Member of Advisory Committee tc 
Treasury under Trade Facilities Act, Financia: 
Secretary, Sudan Government, 1922-27 , 
Chairman of Advisory Committee to Colo 
nial Secretary on East Afmcan Loans. 
Economic and Financial Adviser, Colonia! 


Office, 1927-28 Member of Hast African 
Commussion, 1927-28 Address Govern- 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla 


SCOTT, JOHN GORDON CAMERON M A (Cantab) 
Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos 
ae Principal, Prince of Wales s Roval 
ndian Military College, Dehra Dun 0b 
14 March 1888 m to Audrey, voungest 
d of Colonel J Scully due Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Appointed to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912, 
Principal, Prince of Wales’s Royal Indian 
Military College, October 1921 Address 
wee of Waless RIM College, Dehra Dun, 


SCROOPE, ARTHUR EDGAR, BA_ (1908) 
and Scholar, Dublin University (1902) High, 
Court Judge, Patna 6 24 January 1881 
m Judith Agatha Horwood Educ Clongo 
wes Wood College and Trinitv College, Dublin 
District and Session Judge, Bihar and Orissa, 
1912 1922, Registrar, High Court, Patna, 
Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer 
ace amen of Bihar Address Patna, 


SHAL, Sm BRAJENDRANATH, Kt, MA, Ph. 
D, D.Se, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30, Prof of Mental and 
Meral Science, Calcutta Univ, 1914-1920 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1025-26. b 3 Sept 1864 Educ Gen Assem- 
vly’s Institution, Calcutta University: Del , 
Orientaliat Congress, Rome, 1899; opened 
discussion at ist Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
avin a: Men. Simla, Commie me 
Ta u cu Univ. eg, ! , 
Chairman, Be sore Constitutional Reforms 
Committe, 1992-93 Auther of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-effcients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Valshnavism 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, ete, Address. 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 


Sen, Prot. of ‘a Sc., Coil., since 1903. 
b, 1875, m. 1899, Baus: Hinde Sch.; Preai- 


SETH, Rar 


Calcutta Univ. . 
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City College 102/1 Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


SETALVAD, Siz CHIMANLAL HARILAL, K.U.LE., 


(1924) LL D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d. of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ.; Elphinstone College, § Bombay. 
Pleadcr, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918, Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 , Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923, aud Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929 Address : Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


SETALVAD, Rao BanapuR CHUNEAL HARI. 


LAL, CI £ , Bar,-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address 
Bombay, 


BAHADUR KUNWAR __ BIS- 
B8Sc, MLC, FCS 
(London), MRAS _ (London), Taluqdar 
of Muizuddinpur Edue at Canning 
College, Lucknow Member of the Board of 
High School and Intermediate Education 
U P, Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan, 
Member of the managing body of Colvip 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Raja Raghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur, 
Member of the Board of Agriculture, U P, 
Member of U P Cattle-breeding Committee , 
Member of U P Agricultural Research 
Committee, Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee Sitapur, Member of the 
Executive Committee of Bntish Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh , Member of the Local Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh, 
Member of U P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 , 
Member of U P Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Round ‘lable Conference 1n 
London Horny Special Magistrate Gave 
evidence before the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee in1925 Address Kotra, Biswan 
District Sitapur, Oudh 


HESHWAR DAYAL, 


SETHNA, Tee Hon. Sik PHRozk CURSETIEE, 


Kt, BA., J.P., O.B.E. (1918), Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Maneger for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chafr- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Address - 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Bombay, 


‘/ETURATNAM IYER, THe Hon Mr. M, B., 
Minister for Development, Madras Govera- 
ment b 2nd January 1888 Educ. National 
High School and St. Joseph’s College, Trighi- 
nopoly. Was nominated President of the 
Talnk Board, Karur, was elected President 
of the Taluka Beard, Kulitalai, elected 
President of the Trichinopely Dist. Boasd ; 
elected President of the Tri | 
Bducational Council Assistant Secretary 
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of the Trichinopoly National College and Hon. 
Assistant Registrar, Cu-operative Societies, 
Trichinopoly Dist; elected member of the 
Madras Legislative Council from 1921. 
Address: Boa Bab, Eldams Road, Teynam- 
pet, Madras. 


SHADI Lab, Sz, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 


family has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry and infantry. 
The late Ahmad Ali Khan, his great-grand- 
father, was the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Mogul Emperor. Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadurin 1981. Address - 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District, Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L, Hon. (Oxford) gaaKngPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, CLE. 


1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1806; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn.) 
1899; Honoursman of Councli of Legal 
Education, 1899: Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice. 


Merchant; Sutherland & Co., Cawnpore. 
b. 1873. Educ.: Berkhampstead. Was 
Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
1905-12. Address; Cawnpore. 


? 


High Coart, Lahore. b.May 1874, Educ: suamsHER SINGH, SIR SARDAR, SARDAR 


at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1918; Offe. 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1914; 
Permanent Judge; 1917 ; Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920. 
Elected by Punjeb Univ. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and i913, Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publications: Lectures 


BaHapour, K.C.LE., C.LE.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State. Bb. 1860. Hduc.: Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar; Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1903. Address: 
Sangrur, Jind State. 


on Private International Law, Cummenteries SHANKAR RAU, HatrianaaDt, B.A., CIE, 


on the Punjab Alienation of Laud Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address: 


SHAHAB-UD-DIN THE Hon’BLE KHAN BAHA- 
DUR, Srp CHAUDHRI, Kt. oy) B.A., LL.B., 
Advocate, High Court President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder and Proprietor, 
“India Cages,"’ and ‘‘Criminal Law Journal” ; 
Member, Lesislative assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, tor 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Counct); re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927. Edue : Govern- 
ment Coll. and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 


(1931); Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Bombay. b. 29 September 1887. m. Uma Bai 
Educ: Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras. Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 ; Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924; Assist. Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924; Under- 
Secretary, Government of Inida, Finance 
Department, 1925; Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Deparment, 1926; 
Budget Officer, Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31; Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931; Dy. Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931. Address. 
19, Vachagandhi Road, Bombay 7. 


elected member, Lahore Municipal Com- 
mittee in 1913; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg. 
Council; re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924, Publications: The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India: Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems. Address: ‘“‘A 
Mumtaz’, 3, Durand Koad, Lahore. 


SHAHPURA, RAJADHIRAJA SIR NAHAR SINGH 
K.C.LE. 6.7 Nov. 1855, s. Shahpura Gadd 
by right of ioherltance, 1870. Address 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 


SHAIKH, MAHMOOD HASAN KHAN HAJI, KHAN 
BanapDur, Landlord, Barh, Dist. Patna, Bihar 
and Orissa. b. 1895. m. Musammat Bibi 
Mariam-un-Nisan, d. of the late Mr. Ahmad 
Hussain, Barrister-at-Law and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa. Educ: at M.A.O. 
College, Aligarh, U.P. Was Chairman, of the 
Barh Municipality for three years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years, Secy. 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barh; 
Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Bihar and Orissa; Member of the Patna 
Distriet Board; Hony. Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of ‘‘ Khan °’ from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and the | 


PANDIT JOTIRMARTAND, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord. b. 19 Dec. 1884. m. Anna 
Purnabai, @. of Vedamurti Chendramadixit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ.: Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang’’; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions. Publications: Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology); Kalachandrika 10 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi; 
Daivanja Ratnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise oD 
Astrology) ;Griha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H. E. Lord Willing- 
don, Viceroy of India and of H, E. Sir Fred- 
erick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Life 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum. 
The History of Canopus (Agastya) in English. 
ori : Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwa! 


SHARPE, WILLIAM RUTTON SEaRLE, J.P. 


M. Inst. T., Chairman, Bombay Port Trust? 
11 Dec. 1880. m. Kate, third d. of the late T. ©. 
Marsh. of Northwood, Middlesex, 1 d. Have - 
City of London School and Neuveville a 
demy, Switzerland, Accountant and Br ee 
Manager, Grindlay and Co., 1td., 1902-1, 
joined Bombay. Port Trust, Pec. 
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Chief Accountant, 1914; Secretary, 1918; 
Deputy Chairman, 1923; Chairman, Dec. 1931 
Chairman, St. George’s Hospital Nursing 
Association; Chairman, Royal Bombay 
Seamen’s Society ; Chairman, Indian Sailors’ 
Home; Member, Municipal Corporation 
Improvement Trust, Advisory Committe: 
of G.I. P.and B. B. & C. I. Railways ; Execu: 
tive Committee, Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society. Publication: The Port 
of Bombay. <Addresg: ‘‘ North End,’’ Cum. 
balla Hill, Bombay. 


SHASTRI, Prasav Dott, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Se. 
Litt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar (Calcutta); Shastra: 
Vachaspati (Nadia); I.E.S.; Sen. Prof. o! 
Mental and Moral Phil.in Presidency Coll... 
Calcutta, 1912-1928; offg. Principal, Booghly 
Govt. College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. Educ.: 
Universities of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pres. at dth Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911. 
Head of Dept. of Philosophy, since 1912; 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil. and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture in Universities of 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cormell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop: 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectiona! 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publecations: 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address ;: Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan 
Road, Lahore. 


SHEIKH, MAHAMADBHAI, C.I.E. (1931), AMIR. 
b. 18th October 1901. First Class Amir of 
the Junagdh State, holding a hereditary 
Jagir, Educ: at the Mayo College, Ajmer ; 
visited England in 1913-14 with His Highness 
the Nawab Saheb. Entered Junagadh 
State Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb. and 
Subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huzur Secretary ; 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1924-1932. Address - 
Sardarbag, Junagadh, Kathiawar. 


SHEPPARD SAMUEL TOWNSEND, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India. b. 
» Jan. 1880. Edue.: Bradfield and 
Trinity Coll., Oxford. m. 1921, Anne, d. Of the 
late J, H. Carpenter. Joined the staft of The 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1923; Editor, 1923-19382; Temporary 
Capt.in the Army, 1917-18; employed on the 
staff of Bombay Brigade, Corresponding 
Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission. Publications: Contributed to 
The Times History of the War in South 
Africa. “The Byculla Club: a history’ 
“Bombay Place-names and Street-names,”’ 
A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles.’ Address: The Times of _ India, 
Pelisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 


SHIB SHEKHARESWAR Ray, THE HON. KUMAR, 
B.A., M_L.C., Minister, Government of Ben- 
gal. b, 4th December 1887. m. to Annapurna 


35 


SHIRRAS, GEORGE FINDLAY, M.A., 
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Devi, d. of Rai 8. N. Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur. Educ: Central Hindu College, 
Benares and graduated from the University 
of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of Raja Sasi 
Shekhareswar Ray Bahadur of Tahirpur, 
Bengal, Elected member of Rajshahi District 
Board (1915); elected member, Bengal 
Legis. Council 1916 by the Landholders of 
Rajshahi Division ; re-elected to Council by 
the same body in 1920, 1923 and 1929. Ap- 
pointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became its 
first elected President in 1925. Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
Vice-President of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference. 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929. Address: P. O. Tahirpur, District 
Rajshahi. 


SHILLIDY, George ALEXANDER, C.I.E., (1931) 


King’s Police Medal (1922) ; Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Southern Range, 
Belgaum. 6. 7th March 1886. m. to 
Mabel Catherine, d. of Robt. Steven, J.P., 
Barnhill, Dundee. Educ. : Campbell College, 
Belfasts, Ireland. Joined Indian Police in 
1906 as Asst. Superintendent of Police ; 
promoted District Superintendent of Police 
1916, and Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police in 1932. Address: Belgaum. 


Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, 0. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1885. m. 1911, Amy Zara, e.d. of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice; two s. Educ: Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; University of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics ; 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
specia] duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-18; Member, 
Govt. of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperia] Statistical Confce., 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920: on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industria! Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925; Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, Fed despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921; Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India; Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Univ. of 
Bombay. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Currency, 3rd Impression, 1920 ; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
10205 an’ and Waition), Toxeble Capacity 
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(1925); The Future of Gold and Indian Cur- 
rency Reform (Economic Journal, June 1927); 
A Centra! Bank for India, (Econ. Journal, 
Dec. 1927; Gold and British Capital in India 
(Econ. Journal, Dec. 1929): Financial Reform 
and the Indian Statutory Commission (Econ. 
Journal, Sept. 1930); The Re-adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance in Federal 
Constitutions (Economical, Political, Contem- 

ranea-Padua, 1930). “Poverty and 

indred Economic Problems in India” 
[Calcutta Government of India Central 
Publication; Branch (1932)]; Gold and 
French Monetary Policy ; articles on Finance 
and Indian Trade, etc. Address: Gujarat 

- College, Ahmedabad. 


SHOUBRIDGE, HakkY OLIVER BARON, 
Associate, Coopers Hill and M. Inst. C. E., 
Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 
Sind. 0. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Educ. : 
Westmineter School and R.I.E.C. Coopers 
Hill. Civil Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Worke Department. Address: Grindlay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 
Senior Partner, Croft & Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889. m. Margaret 

en Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ: 
St. Lawrence College Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut. to 2nd Bn. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt. 1909; resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
‘Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with lst Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt., January 1915; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address : ‘“ Waverley” Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 


SIFTON Sm James Davip, K.C.I.E. (1931), 
C.8.1. (1929), L.C.S., Governor of Bihar 
-and Orissa (1932). b. 17 April 1878. 
, Educ’ 8t. Paul’s School and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. m. Harriette May Shettle of Eye, 
. Buffolk, Joined I.C.8., 1901; served in Ben- 
‘gal to 10910. Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, Sec. to Govt. in Financial and Muni- 
cipal .1917; Deputy Commissioner, Ran- 
. chi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt. of Bihar 
and Orissa, 1925-27; Acting Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1930. 
Address : Ranchi, Bihar and Orissa. 


SIKANDAR HAYAT KHAN, Tae Hon. 
CaPTaAIn, Ag. Governor of the Punjab. 0. 
§ June 1892. Educ; Mayo College, Aligarh 
‘and Univ. coreg London. During War 
‘was recruiting officer; commission in 2-67th 
Punjabis (now 1/2nd Punjabis); served on 
N.W.F. and in the third Afghan War. Appoin- 
ted to Brigade Headquarters Staff; was 
the first Indian to command a company 
under fire; xzeturned to the Punjab Legis. 
Coundl by landholders constituency; 
‘mon-offictal member of Police Enquiry Com- 
‘mittee, 1926; Pers. Asst. to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales’ visit ; elected by the 
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Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Comittee which elected him as its Chairman: 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Companies 
including Messrs. Owen Roberts, the Punjab 
Portland Cemet Co., Wah Stone and Lime 
Company, North India Constructional Engin. 
eers and the Frontier Mining Syndicate; 
appointed Revenue Member, Punjab Govern. 
ment, 1929 for three months and became 
permanent Revenue Member in 1930; 
appointed to act as Governor in July 1939. 
Address: Government House, Lahore. 


SIKKIM, Mawaraja OF, H. H. MAHARAJA SR 


TASHI NAMGYAL, K.C.I.R. (1923), 6, 2A Oct. 

1893; 8s. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam- 

gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, m. grand daughter 

of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet), 

Edue.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul’s 8ch., 

ta Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
mh. 


SIMHA, BBOHAR RAGHUBIR ; Zamindar and 


Jagirdar. Edue, Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon. Magte., First Class, sitting 
singly, hag been member of the C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindars for two 
terms; has been elected Member  Legisla- 
tive Assembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindar 
Title Beohar recognised by Government— 
hereditary distinction. Khas Am_ Dar. 
bariof H.E. the Governor, C. P. exempted 
from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member of Communication 
Board, C.P. Publications: Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Sar, Address : Jubbulpore. 


SIMLA, AROHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most Rev 


ANSELM, E. J. KENEALY. 0. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879; Priest, 1837 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex 
1898; Minister Provincial for Engtand, 
1902; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford. 1906: elected life member oi 
Oxford Union, 1907; Detinitor-General, Rome, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908 
Visitator-General, Irish Province, 1910. 4d- 
dress : Archbishop’s House, Simla E. 


SIMPSON, TREVOR CLAUDE, C.LE., King's 


Police Medal (1916), C.I.E. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal. db. 9th February 
1877, Educ: 8t. Paul’s School, London, W 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi 
tive examination in London in Novr, 189, 
Superintendent of Police, 1906; Inspector: 
General of Police, 1919; Inspector-Genera! 0! 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 


SINGH, Lt.-Con. Bawa JrwaN, O.1.E. (1918) 


LM.S. (retd). 6. May 6 1863, Haue. - GOEL 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and °: 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, Londot 
Joined 1.M.8.,1891 Served in Military mal . 
ment to 1896: Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1? 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medi@ 

Administration, Burma, 1897-1889 ; bet 
Central Jail Ineein, Burma, from 1899 to 1 ad 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, B. Benga! ee 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inepector-Genl. of Pris 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920; Direc ‘ 

Medical and Sanitation Departments, HE. >. 
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The Nizam’s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H, 
the Nizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address: 
Ranchi, Chota Nagpur. 


SINGH, Gaya Prasap, B.A., B.L., M.L.A., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ.: Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practising as a pleader; was 
a member of the Muzafarpur Municipal Board: 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
an electe i member of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1921; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Committee since 1924; one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. Pubdtica- 
tion /“* Pictorial Kashmir.” Address : Muzaff- 
arpur (Bihar), 


SINGH, RaJA BAHADUR SoRJ Baksg, O.B.E. 
(1919), Taluqdar of Oudh. b. 15 Sept.1868. m. 
grand-daughter of Raja Gangaram Shah of 
Khairigarh (Oudh). Edue.;: at Sitapur and 
Lucknow. President, British Indian Assocn. 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927-1930. Member, 
first Leg. Assembly. Publication : “‘ A Taluqdar 
of the Old School” by ‘‘ Hellodorus ” and 
* Arbitration.” Address; Kamlapur P. v., 
Sitapur Dist. (U.P.), 


SINGH, TAE Hon. StmepAR SIR JOGENDRA, 
Kt (1929) Taluqdar, Aira Estate, Kher. 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
6, 25 May 1877. m. Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Contributes to several papers in 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ.; Presdt. of Sikh, Educl: Confce., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West. Publications: ‘Kamla’; 
Nurjahan; Nasrin, Lite of B. M. Malabari. 
Address; Aira Holme, Simla (Hast). 


SINGH, KuNWAR MAnARAJ, M.A.(Oxford), Bar- 
at-Law. C.L.E. b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Rai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozepur (Punjab), Educ.: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 190%. Hot. U.P.C.S. aa_ Dy, 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt. of India. 
Dept. of Education, 1911; Mag. and Coll, 
of Hamirpur, U. P., 1917; Secy. to U.P, 
Govt... 1919: Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India 
Education Dept., 1920-28. Dy. Commissioner, 
Bahraich 1928 Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927: Commissioner, Benares, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929: Vice-President, State Council, Jodhpur, 
1981, and Agent to the Government of India, 
1982. Publications: Annual Report on Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the U.P., 1908- 
1919 : Reports on Indian Emigration to Mauri- 
tius and British Guiana and on Mission 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press.  Addrese: Allahabad. 


SINGH, Tu Hon, Raga SiR Rampal, K.C.1.E., 
(1916); Member, Counct] of State; Taluqdar. 
6.7 Aug. 1867, m. niece of Thakur Jagamahan 
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Singh, iste Jaluqdar ut Dhanawan Estate 1n 
Gonda Dist. Fduc.: at Rae Bareilli High Schoot 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. President-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of Ail-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910; presided over 5th All-Indis 
Hindu Conference at Deihi in 1918; elected 
President, British Indian Aasoctation of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924, Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshaftriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow Universitv and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares: of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank. again elected President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1931 and was 
Chairman of the Hindu Religious and Charit+ 
able Endowments Committee appointed by 
U. P. Government. Publications : Pamphlets 
entitled ‘“‘Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association ’’ (1917) and ‘‘ Taluqdars and the 
Atuendment ot Oudh Kent Luw” (1921); and 
contributions to the press on social, politicad 
and religious topics, Address: Kurri Sudauli 
Raj, Dist. Rae Bareili, Oudh. 


SINHA, THE Hon. Mr. ANUGRAH NARAYAN, 


M.A., B.L., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Educ; 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil; appeared in the 
famous “ Burma Case” of the Dumraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das, Mr. Srinivasa 
Avengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookheriji, 
joined Non-Co-operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member, Council of State, representing 
Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926. Pubdlica- 
tions: Translated History of Ancient Magadha 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address: Villa 
Poiawan, P. O. Aurangabad, Dist. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 


RATA 
BAHADUR (1918), B.A., (Caleutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar. b. 15th Nov.1888 m. first Ran, 
Prem Kumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Kumari. Educ: Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Member of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad for 
12 years; 1st Class Hon. Magte; Vice+Presi- 
dent, British Indian Association; President, All 
India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School; elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 ; elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission ; Member 
of the Finance Committee; Member of thp 
Public Committee; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E: B. Raliway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt. of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1929, Address: 54,  Garishat 


Road, Ballygunge, P.0., Calcutta; or 
Nashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur P.O., Dist. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 


SINHA, KUMAR GANGANASD, M.A. (1921); 
Schols 


M.L.A. (1924-1980) ; Boa. Research 
of the Calcutta University, (182° “~ 
Proprieter, Srinagar Raj. 6, 24 


~ 
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1898. Educ.;: at Monghyr Zilla school 
(1907-10); Purnea Zilla School, Presidency 
College (Calcutta): Government Sanskrit 
Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Soclety of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc., in 1923; a 
commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (1924- 
27); President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Maithil Sammelana: one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party in the Assembly (1925). Elected 
& Secretary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly, 19228; a member of the Road 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees, 1927-2s, 
Life Member ofthe Empire Parliamentary 
Association; President of the Purnea District 
Congress Committee (1925-1929); President 
of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, 1926-1928; President of the 
Bihar Provincial Kavi Sammelana (1926); 
President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 
the Hindustani Sevadal (1929); visited 
Europe 1980-31; was in England during 
the first Round Table Conference. Publica- 
tions: ‘‘ The Place of Videha in the Ancient 
and the Medisval India ’’ (read in the second 
Oriental] Conference): ‘‘ A Note ov the Jan- 
gala Desa’; and “Discovery of Bengali 
Dramas in Nepal’ and ‘On some Maithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Highteenth 
Centuries’ (published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Societv of Bengal): ‘‘Is Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ?” (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) joint 
editor of the typical selections ircm 
Maithili proposed to be published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
‘* Barhut Inscriptions’’ published by the 
Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
severa] works under preparation. Adsress: 
“*Srinagar Darbar,” P.O. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea, (Bihar). 


SINHA, SACHCHIDANANDA, Barrister, First 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926; alsoPresident of Legislative Council, 
1921-22. b. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late Srimati 
Badhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore. Educ.: Patna College and City 
, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 

ie), 1898; Advocate, Calcutta High 

_ , 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited a= rar pero a Review, 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial ora cage 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
31921. Establiched and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
‘the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid coliection 
of classical and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where be in writings 


and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodieq 
in the system known as _ Diarchy. 
Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Review 
in 1920. Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna in 1931. Publication - 
“The Partition of Bengal or the Separation 
of Behar.” Address: Patna, Behar, 


AMAR PRAKASH BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.5. 
6.26 Jan. 1888. m. d. of the late His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Zaue,: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 
Address; Sirmoor, Nahan. 


SIROHI, H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ, MAHARAO 
Sin SARUP Ram SINGH BaHapvUR. G.C.LE 
K.C.S.1. b. Sept. 27, 1888. 8. to the gadi. 
April 29, 1920. Address : Sirohi, Rajputana, 


SITAMAU, H. H. 8mR Raya Ram SINGH, Raya 
OF, K.C.I.E. b, 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ. 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, fs entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. s. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address: 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. I. 


SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, DEWAN BAHADUR 
SIR TINNEVELLY NELLAIPPA, B.A. 0. 1st 
April 1861. Hduc.: Madras  Chnstian 
College. Service under Government; Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Dist. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras. 1923-26. Address: 77, Nortb 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 


SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sie P. §,, K.C.8.1, 
1915; 0.8.1. (1912); C.LE, (1908), 
Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras 
6. 7 Feb. 1864. Educ. 8. P. G. College 
Tanjore; Government College, Kumba- 
kopam; Presidency College, Madras, 
High Court Vakil, 1885; Asstt. Professor 
Law College, Madras, 1898-99; Jomt 
Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 
1907; first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07: Advocate-General, 
1907: Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17: Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 ; Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19; Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920; President 
of the Second and Ninth Seasions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919, 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922, 
Nominated Member of the Indian Legislati”® 
Assembly, 1924. Publication : Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems ara Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 
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Cambridge. Joined I.C.8., (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904; Officiating D.C. 1910-1918; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927; Lahore High 
Court since 1927. Publications: Multani 
Stories. Address: 24, Race Course Road, 
Lahore. 


SLADE, GEORGE ERIC ROWLAND, B.Sc. 
(Lond.); A.M.I.C.E.; Controller of Stores, 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. b. 26 Nov. 1885. m, 
Winifred E. Reed. Educ.: Cranleigh School 
and University College, London. After practi- 
eal training in England joined the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer ; 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Address ; Pali Hill, Bandra. 


SLOAN, TENNENT, M.A., C.I.E. (1930); Officer 
on special duty, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India. b. 9 November 1884. m. 
Glady Hope d of R. Hope Robertson, Glasgow. 
Educ : GlasgowAcademy, Glasgow University, 
and Christ Church, Oxford. Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 , served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address; Home Department, Simla. 


SMITH, ARTHUR KIRKE, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India. 5. 20th 
August 1878. Educ; Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Articled to Freshfields, 
Solicitors, London, and admitted a Solicitor 
in 1903 ; joined Little & Co., Bombay, in 1908 ; 
Solicitor to Government and Public Prosecutor, 
Bombay, 1925-1932. Address: Delhi and 
Simla, 


SMITH, Sm HENtY MONORIEF¥, Kt. (1923), 
Q.1.E. (1920), President, Council of State 
(Deo. 1924). b.Dec. 23, 1873. Edue.: Blundell’s 
School, ‘Liverton ; Sidney Sussex Volj., Cam- 
bridge. I.C.S., 1897. Assist. Commr. in U.P. 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1908; Addl. Sec. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914: Dy. Sec. to Govt. of 
India, 1915: Joint Sec., 1919. Secretary, 
Council of State, 1921-23; Secy. to Govt. 
of India, Lez. Dept. and Secretary, Leg. 
Assembly, 1921-24; Chairman, Indian Red 
Cross Society and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924. Knight of 
Grace of St. John of Jerusalem. Address: 
Simla or Delhi. 


SMITH, Ste OSBORNE ARKELL, Kt. (1928), 
K.C.1.E. (1982) ; Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta, 6. 26 December 1877. 
m. Dorothy Lush. Educ.: Sydney Grammar 
School. Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperial 
Bank of India. Address: 3, Theatre Koad, 
Calcutta. 


SMITH, Sm THomas, Kt. (1921), V. D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
{1919), Managing Director, Muir Co., 
« Cawnpore. 6. 28 Aug. 1875. m. Elsie 
Maud. d. of Sir Henry Ledgard ‘n 1007; 28. 
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1d@. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Presdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1918-22; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-20. 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 


SOAMES, GEoFFREY Ewart, B.A. (Oxford), 


C.1.E. (1927), I.C.8., Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Assam. b. 11 Jan. 1881. m. 
Una Sweet (1915). Educ: Eastbourne Col- 
lege and Merton College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 1905 
in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned tothe Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces. Address: 
Shillong, Assam, 


SOLA, THE REV. Marciat,S.J., Ph. D., M.A. 


Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manlia 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. 6. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. 8. A.in 1906. Hduc.: Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U.S.A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A., in 1904. Prof. 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay,since 1922, Pub- 
lications: Author of ‘‘The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.”’ “A 
Study of Seismic Waves’’. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ Razon y Fe” edited 
at Madrid. Author of “A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address: St. Xavier's 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 


SOLOMON, Capt. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


Kaisar-I-Hind Medal (First Class). Member, 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists. 
Director, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay ; 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. b. Sea Point, va 4 Town, 1880. s. 
of late Saul Solomon, L.A. m. 1906, 
Gwladys, d. of Rev.G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells; ones. Educ.: Bedford 
Grammar School, University School, 
Hastings and abroad. Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, R. A., and J. Watson Nicol, 
and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon- 
don. Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative ting. Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting. Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Royal Academy ; appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, y; 
1919; founded the class of Mural Painting 
under H. HE. Lord Lloyd's direction, 
1920; Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secretariat by School 
of Art students 1929; organized 
exhibition of rege Hpac of Art-studenta’ 
work at Indie House, London, 1981. 
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Served In Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, | 
1914-1919. ications: “The Charm of! 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,”” “The Women of the Ajanta Caves,”’ etc. 
Address : School of Art Bungalow, Bombay. 


SORABJI, CORNELIA. Kaisar-!-Hind Gold 1st 
class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of. 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, | 
and Consulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922. | 
Edue.: Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and | 
Pembertons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London; | 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892; 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 19238. Practis- 
ra High Court, Calcutta. Publications : 
‘Sun Babies” (1904); ‘‘ Between the Twi- 
lights ’’ (1908); ‘* The Purdanishin ” (1916) : 
** Sun-Babies ’’(2nd Series Illustrated), 1920: 


‘Therefore’? (1924); Gold Mohur Time, | 


(1930); ‘“ Susie Sorabyi— Lie ’’ (1932), contri- 
butions to the Nineteenth Century, Vi estminster 
Gazette, The Times, other newspapers and 
magazines. Address: Helcyon Club, 14 


Bombay, August 1930. Editor, Journal of 
Bombay Natural History Society ; Officer o} 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (1930). 
Address; Byculla Club, Bombay. 


SPRAWSON, CUTHBERT ALLAN, MAYOR-GENrF.- 


RAL I.M.S., M.D. (Lond.), B.S., F.R.C.P., D, 
Litt. C.L.E. (1919); V.H.8.(1928); Otncer 
of Order of St. John of Jorusalem (1930), 
Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Madras and Director-General, Indian Medica] 
Service, from Nov. 1, 1933. b. 1 March 1877, 
Educ : King’s Coll., London and King’s Coil, 
Hospital. Indian Medical Service, 1900 , 
Professor of Medicine, Lucknow, 1913-29, 
Consulting Physician, Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force, 1917-20; Inspector-General, 
Civil] Hospitals, U.P., 1929-30. Publications 

Joint author of ‘A Guide to the use oj 
Tuberculin,’’ 1914; ‘“ Tuberculosis in 
Indians ’’ ; ‘‘ Moore’s Family Medicine,’ 8th 
and 9th editions. Address : 81, Mount Road, 
Madras, 


Cork Street, London, W. 1. "\ SRINIVASA IYENGAR. 6. 11 Sept. 1874 


SOUTER, CHARLES ALEXANDER, €.5.I. (1933) ; 
1.C.8.; Member, Board of Revenue, Madras. 
b. 18th June, 1877. m. Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson. Educ: Caius College, Cambridge. 
Arrived in India, 1901, and served in Madras 
as Asstt. Collr. and Magistrate; Asstt. Secy. 
to Govt., 1906; Under-Secretary, Revenue 
Department, 1909; Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magistrate, 1910; Offg. Commissioner, Coorh, 
1916; Commissioner, Coorg, 1918-1923; 
Collr. and Dist. Magistrate 1924; Offg. Secy. 
to Govt., Public Works Department, 1928; 
3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 1930; Ist 
Member, 1931. Address: Taylor's Gardens, 
Adyar, Madras. 


SPACKMAN, LieEut.-Cot. WIt1L1amM COLLIS, 
I.M.8., M.B.C.S8., L.B.C.P., M.B., B.8. (Lond.), 
F.R.C.8. (Ed.), M.C.0.G. (Eng.), F.C.P.8. 
Professor of Midwifery and Gynaecology, 
Grant Mecical College, Bombay. b. 23 Sept. 
1889. m. Audrey Helen Eden Smith. Educ: 
Trent College, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, ar Service 1914-18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1916-18). 
Wounded; twice mentioned in dispatches ; 
Frontier Medal 1923. Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency. Publica- 
tions: numerous articles on professional 
subjects in various Journals. Address: 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay ; Rustom 
Building, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 


SPENCE, 8mm REGINALD ARTHUR, Kt., Manag- 
ing Director, Phipson & Co., Ltd. 6. March. 
1, 1880. Edue. : st’s Hospital. Arrived in 
India Feb. 1901: formerly Lieut., Bombay 
tural History Sods bad Podtie Phin a 

ety an che n 
Sanitariam, Nasik ; Chairman of bommittee, 
Bombay Education Society ; was Chairman, 
Bombay Branch European Association, 1920- 


| 


| 


m. @ daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Tyengar. Educ.: Madura and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council. Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16; President, Vakils’ 
Association of Madras; President, 
Madras Social Reform Association, 1916-20, 
Fellow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-India Congress Committee; Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly; Advocatie- 
General, Madras, 1916-20; President, Indian 
Nationa] Congress, 1926-27. Publacutions 
“Law and Law Reform” (1909); Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927. Address: 
Mylapore, Madras. 


SRINIVASA RAO, Ral BaHADCR Patri VEb- 


KaTA, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guotur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly. 0. 1877, 
m. to d, of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Eduec.: Town High School end 
Noble College, Masulipatam,and Christian Coll. 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906, Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; wae Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee; Secretary of the First 
Dt. Congress Committee. Address: Guntur. 


SRIVASTAVA, Ram CHANDRA, B.8c., Sugar 


Technologist to the cae sary Council of 
Agricultural Research, India. &. 10th Sept 
1891. m, to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava. 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Edue.: Muir Central College, Allahabad; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches 
ter; Royal Technical College, Glasgow 42 
University College, London; Manager, 09w0- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Managet, Bebst 
Sugar Works, Pac - and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Address: © 
Lines, Cawnpore. 


1930 ; . Grand Master Masons, E.C., Bom- STANDLEY, ALFRED WitlaaM EVANé, Asso 


bay and Dist, Grand Mark Master, E.C., Bom- 
bay ; was member Indian Legislative Assem- 
‘ bly, 1021-1928 & Sheriff of Bombay, 1029, 
Member of Council of State, July 1930, M.L.C., 


ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Coun 

of the Institution of Enginears (India) ; Chlel 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., a 
State. b. 20 Nov. 1866. m. Usa. d. of H.F © 
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Bunington, 1.0.8. (retd.) Educ.: Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D. in U.P., Irrigation Branch, a: 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1895; 
services lent fo Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899: services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed; also originated the inveetiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the waterin the Sntlej Vallev Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Ener. to Govt., 
U.P.in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary t) Government, 
P.W.D., [rrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publications: Papers on 
** Subsoil Percolation ’’ and ‘‘ Floud Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs” in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address: Bikaner, Rajputana. 


STANLEY, LIEUT.-COLONEL RIGHT HON. SR 
GEORGE FREDERICK, P.C. (1927) G.C.I.E. 
(1929), C.M.G. (1916), Governor of Madras 
(1929). 6. 14 October. 1872. m. 1908, Lady 
Beatrix Taylour, C.B.E., 1926, y.d. of Marquess 
of Headfort ; one d. Educ : Wellington, Wool- 
wich. Entered R.H.A., 1893; Captain 1900; 
served 8. Africa, 1899-1900; European War 
1914-18 (despatches, C.M.G.); Adjutant, Hon. 
Artillery Company, 1904-9; Controller of H. 
M.’s Household, 1919; Financial Secretary to 
the War Office 1921-22; M. P. (C.) Preston, 
1910-22; Parliamentary Under-Secretary, 
Home Office, 1923-23; Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Pensions, 1924-29. Address: 
Government House, Madras. 


STEIN, Sig AUREL. K.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. Litt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D. Se. (Hon. Camd.), D. O.L. 
(Hon, Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant del’ institut de France, Gold Medal 
list. R. Gengr.Soc , R. Asiatic Society, etc.; 
Indian Archsological Survey, Officer on 
apecial duty. (retired) 5b. Budapest; 26 
Nov. 1862. Educ.: Budapest and Dresden; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-Genera] of Education, N. W. P. 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archeologi- 
eal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archeological 
Survey. 1900; carried out geographica) and 
archeological explorations in ©. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16; on N. W. Frontier and in 
_ Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926-23 ; 

retired 1929. In Persian Baluchistan, 
_ 1982. . Publications: Kalhana's Chronicle 
: of the Kings of Kashmir: Sanskrit text, 
1892; trans., with commentary, 2 vola.. 1900 ; 
Sand-beried Ruins of Khotan, 1908-1921; An- 


STONEY, Epwarp Water, C.I.E., 


STOW, 


STUART, MatcoLm Gorpon. Secreta 
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cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols.); Ruins of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Serindia, 1921 (5 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.); 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.); “On Alexan- 
der’s Track to the Indus”: On Ancient 
Central-Asian Track, 1982, and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Archw- 
ology and Geography. Address: Srinagar, 
Kashmir; E. I. United Service Club, London. 


STILL, CHARLES, C.I.E., Indigo Planter. 6. 


1849. Edue. : privately. Address: Sathi 


Factory, Chumparum. 


STOKES, HopreToun GABRIEL, C.S.I., C.I.E., 


B.A. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
m. Alice Henrietta. d. of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Dec. 1922. 1st Member, 
Madras Board of Revenue, 1925 ; Dy. Sec., 
Govt. of India, Home Dept., 1908-11 ; Fin. 
Dept., 1911-13 Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi 
Committee, 1913-15; Priv. Sec. to Governor 
of Madras, 1915; Pol. Ag., Banganapalli, 
Madras; Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and 
Municipal Dept., 1918-19; Administrative 
Adviser, Klagenfurt Plehiscite Commission, 
1920; Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 
1921; Secy. to Madras Govt., Development 
Dept., 1922 ; 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924; Ch. Secretary to Government 
of Madras,1929. Educ. : Clifton ; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, Ent. J.C.8., 1896. Address ; c/o 
Binoy & VCo., Madras. 


M.E. 
M.1.0.E.; M.Inst.C.E.; late Ch. Eng. of 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904; 4th ¢. of late T. G. 
Stoney, J.¥., of Kyle Park and Arranhill Co. 
Tipperary, [reland; m. 1875; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M. E., Queen’s University, 
Ireland; Fellow, Madras University. Publi- 
cations : various engineering papers. Address 
The Gabies, Coonoor. 


VINCENT AUBREY STEWART, B.A., 
Literae Humaniores, M.A. (Oxon.) V.D. 
(July 1931); Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer. 
b. 27 July 1883. m. Marie Elinor Morler 
(1912). Educ: Winchester Coll., and Exeter 
Coll, Oxford. Asst. Master, Marlborough 
Coll., 1906; appointed to Chiefs’ Colleges 
cadre, I.E.8., 1007; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1912; I.A.R.0., Active Service, 
M. E. F, 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919; Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1912 ; Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer, 
July 1931. Publications : Educational Works. 
Address: Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 


and 
Treasurer, Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta. 
b. 15, July 1883. duc: Elgin Academy and 
St. Dunstan’s College. Five years with North 
of Scotland Bank, Ltd., Elgin. Joined Bank of 
Bengal, 1905, Address: 10, Aliporo Park, 
(North) Alipore, Calcutta. 


SUBBARAYAN, Ds. PaRAMASIVA, M.4,,B.0.L, 


(Oxon.), LL.D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramaagaiam. b, 11 Sept. 1880. m. Radhabal 
Kudmal. d, of Rai Sahib K, Bangarao: of 
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Mangalore. Three s. one d. Educ : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford. Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council; has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Wasa member 
of All-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30. President, Madras Olymphic <Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey Federation. Address : 
“‘Tiruchengodu ’’, Salem; District ‘‘ Fair- 
lawns,’’ Egmore, Madras. 


SUBEDAR, Mant, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshina 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B.Sc. 
(Eco.), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Gray’s Inn, 1912. Director, Penin- 
sular Locomotive Co., Ltd.; Managing Direc- 
tor, Acme-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Educ.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar «& Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Eeonomics, Calcutta University, Examiner 
for M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917); Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd., (1919); Partner, 
Lalji Naranji & Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd.; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co, 
(1920) ; Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co., Ltd. (1924); Managing Director. Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) ; Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment, Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee; appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
ert Committee. Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of yombey to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). rote 
separate Minority on the Indian 
Central Banking Enq Committee, 1931. 
Address ; Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


SUBRAHMANYAM, Rao Banavurz Calaca 
SumpaRayys, B.A., B.L., Landowner. 5- 
ov. 1862. duc.: Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges. m. Balambamma, 
d. of C. Munakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, 


Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
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Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras - 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements: elected +o 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 1923. Fublications 
Pamphlets on Bubonie Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Address - 
Mayavaram, S. India. 


SUHRAWARDY, Sik, Hassan, Kt. (1932); Lt- 


Colonel, I. T. F., O.B.E, (1927), Katsar-i- Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L. M.S. M.D.,F.R ¢ 
S. 1, D. P. H., L. M. Rotunda. Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University. Chief Medica] 
Officer,(Indian State Rlys.E.B.R.Adminstrn } 
b. Dacca, 17-11-1884. s&. of Moulana Obaidu). 
Jah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies & Female Education in Bengal 
m. Shahar Banu Begum. daughter of Hon 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca.d. one. Educ 

Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med. College. Postgraduate—Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1921-24; Deputy President, 1923, 
Member, Beng. Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921. Member, Court of Muslim Un, 
Aligarh. Member, Court & Exectv. Council, 
Dacca Univ. Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ. Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931. President, Board of Studies, Arabic 4 
Persian; President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U.) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St. John. President, Bengal I. T. F. Committee, 
1922-25. Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi). Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
President & Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn. & Uplift work. Bengal 
Govt. Delegate, British Empire Social Hyga 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hon) 

Presidency Magistrate. Publications : Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India; Calcutta and 
Environs ; Manualof Post Operative Treat- 
ment; Manual of First Aid for India; The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases 00 
Industries in India; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbi Syster 
of Medicine. Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene. propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta, India. 


SUHRAWARDY, THe Hon, Mp, Justice 


ZAHHADUR RAwIM ZABID, M.A., B.L.. a 
Bar-at-Law, Judge, Calcutta High Coutt. % 
1870, Edue: Dacca and Calcutta. Address: 
8, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 


SUKHDEO PRASAD, Sir, B.A.. Rao Banadut 


° 1): 
1805); Gold Kalsar-t-Hind Medal (190 

A.E., 1002; Kt. Bachelor (1922) Politic! 
Judicial and Finance Member. State ge it 
1924-26. b. March 1862. m. Mobanjl, re 
Prannath Hukkoo. Edve.: at Agra Cia 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885; Judicial “07 


Udaipur Minister, 1014-18; 
Judicial Member, Regency Council, 1922-26, 
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Officiated as its Vice-President, 1920 Musahib 
of Udaipur, 1980, is Sardar of first rank with 
judicial powers Holds 3 villages im jagir 
of an annual rental of Rs 25,000 Pudbleca- 
tions Famime Report, 1899-1900, Origin of 
the Rathores, Agricultural Indebtedness. 
Address Sukl Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana, 


SUKTHANKAR, VISHNU SITARAM, MA 
(Cantab), PhD (Berlin), Kaisar 1-Hind 
Medallist Fellow, Nowrosjee Wadia College, 
Poona JLecturer in the Post graduate De- 
partment of the Bombay University 6 4 May 
1887 m_Eleanora Bowing (died 6th Aug, 
1926) Edue Maratha High School and St 
Xavier's College Bombay, St John’s College, 
Cambridge, (England) and Berlin University. 
Formerly Asstt Superintendent, Archeologi- 
cal Survey, Western Circle , Secretary, Maha- 
bharata Editorial Board of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona Pub- 
dications Die Grammatik Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig 1921, Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ 

Press, 1923 First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1927 Studies in Bhasa 

Epic Studies Contributor to Journal, American 
Or Soc, Ind Antiquary Epigraphia 
Indica Journal, Bombay Branch, Royal 
As Soc, Journal, German Or Soc etc 
Editor-in Chief Journal of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Society. Address Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hull, Bombay, and Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, StRpAr SAHIBZADA, 
Sm, Kt (1932) Mon7aziM-Up-DEuLAa, CIE 
(1924), M A ,LL M (Cantab ), Barnster-at-Law, 
son of Imtiaz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi, Appeal Member since 
1918. 6. 1869. m 1912, Lucy Pelling Hall, 
of Bristol. HEdue.: at the Ahgarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s College 
Cambiidge (called to the Bar af the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894, B.A, LL.B, 
June 1894, M.A. and LLM (1909), was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1905-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-146, and Army Member, 1917 , a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20. A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
ll State, 1930-31. Address: Gwalior, 
ndia, 


SURAJ SINGH, Caprain BAHADUR, O.B.I1., 1.0 
M, Marshal of the Legislative Assembly. 6. on 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratanxout. Hduc. under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1803 as a 
private soldier ; served ln Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907: served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the staf of General Sir 
M.F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; France to 
1918; Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afzhan 
War 1919, retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces 1n 1921 , granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publscatione : Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (‘Thoughts of Marcus Anrelius 
in Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 


SURANA, SHUBHKARAN 


SURVE, 


SUTHERLAND, REV 
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Youths: Other Military books in 1901 1907 
1910 and 1911 “‘ Modern Saints of the Sikhs * 
Series, Vols I and IY in Gurumukhi, 1927- 
1928 Acdress Kucha Khai, Katra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar 


6 18th Aug 1896. 
m 10 1910 and again in 1926 Senior Partner, 
Messrs Tejpal Bndichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Member, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918 Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928 Founder, ‘Surana Library’, 
Churu (Rajputana) Asst Secretary, Jain 
Swetambarl Terapanthi Sabha Calcutta 
1930 Hon Magistrate, Churu, 1931 Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta, Churu 
(Rajputana) 


DADASAHEB APPASAHEB, Prime 
Minister of Kolhapur 6 7th February 1903 
m Kumari Shantadevi, d of the late Akojirao 
Nimbalkar, Inamdar of Ne} due Baldwin 
High School, Bangalore Chief Secretary 
toH H 1925t01929 Acting Dewan 1929-31 
Appointed Dewan 1931 Pmme Munster 
Jan 1982 Rao Saheb, 1930 Attended 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
as Adviser to States’ Delegation Address 

New Palace, Kolhapur 


SOTHERLAND, Lrgvt -Con. DavID Warsrs, C. 


1.E., 1.M 8. (Retired), late Prof. of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Lahore. b, Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ : Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edin.), M.B. 
C.M.( Edin.), F.R.C P. (Lond.), F.B.S. (Edin.), 
Fell. Roy. Soc., Med, London. Address: 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 


WILLIAM SINCLAIR 
MA, BD ae pe University) , Kanisar- 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1930), Missionary Sup- 
ermtendent, Lady Willingdon Leper Settle- 
ment, Chingleput, S India. b 15 let k 1877, 
in Inverness Shire, Scotland m Elsie Ruth 
Nicol, M A. of Melbourne Austraha Educ: 
Garnethill University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gieal College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Chingleput District since 1905 ; 
appomted Supdt of Lady Willingdon Leper 
Settlement 1n 1925 Address Lady Willing: 
don Leper Settlement, Chingleput, S India. 


SWETACHALAPATHIRAMERISHNA 


RANGA Rao BawaDur, Sat Basan Rave, 
Rajah of Bobbill 6b, 20 Feb 1901 duc: 
Bobbili, privately Ascended gadi in 1920 ; 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A.D.C, 
to H E the Governor of Madras from Jan. 
1930, Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 
1981, Address: Bobbili, Madras Presidency. 


SYED ABUL AAS Zamindar. 6. 27th Septr, 


1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.’ Govt. 
City School, Patna , studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu: has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte, 1906-26; elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1908 
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elected member af Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Nov. 1916; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Race Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn., 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students’ Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18, 
nominated non-official member, Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1923. Address: Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 


SYED, MOBINUR RAHMAN, B.A., LL.B., 
M.B.A.S., F.R.S.A. (London)., M.L.C., High 
Court Pleader, Akola ; born at Saugor, 1893; 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad; Senior 
Vice-President, Akola Municipal Board (the 
premier Municipality of Berar), 1925-1928; 
Officer-in-Charge of the Akola Municipality 
1928; Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927; Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-80) ; Member, C. P. Legislative Council 
since 1926; nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman, C. P. Council, Deputy Leader, 
Democratic Party, (Majority Party) C.P. Legis- 
lative Council (1928); Member, Governing Body 
C. P. and Berar, Literary Academy ; Member, 
Executive Council, All-India Muslim League 
and All-India Muslim Conference ; President, 
President several Anjumans and Political 
Organizations in Berar; Member, Central 
Khilafat Committee; some time Hon. 
Editor, the Al-Hag, Nagpur; Member His- 
torical Records Commission, (1928) ; Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, Berar, Muslim 
Educational Conference, (1928); President, 
©. P. and Berar All Parties Muslim Con- 
ference, 1923. President Muslim Education 
Society, Akola: a Constant Contributor 
to several leading journals in India and 
England. Selected by Government to give 
evidence before Lothian Committee on behalf 
of Mussalmans of Berar (1932); Member 
C. P, Educational service Selection Committee; 
Member Standing Committee on Education 
C. P. Council; Member several select Com- 
mittees C. P. Council ; Publicatwns : “‘ Miratul 
Berar” and ‘‘ Nighadasht Atfal,” etc. 
Address: Akola, 


SYED MUHAMMAD SA’ADULLA, THE HON. 
M.A., (Chemistry) 1906 ; B.L. 1907; Finance 
Member, Assam Government. 6. May 1886. 
Educ : Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam (¥F.A.) ; 
Presidency College, Calcutta (M.A.), Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B.L.) Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908, 
Practised as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 ; in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 ; 
Member, Assam Legislative Vouncil, 1013-20 ; 
agains ince 1 2 Mf ister, Assam Govem- 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29; Member, Executive Council, Assam 
» Government in charge of La and Order 
fend P.W.D., 1929-30 Member in charge of 
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of Finance and Law and Order since November 
re Address: Gauhati, Assam; Shillong, 
asam., 


SYED, SigpAR ALI KHAN, created Nawab Sirdar 


Nawaz Jung. Bahadur, 1921; Postmaste; 
General of H. KH. H.the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) 6. <6th March 1879. eldest 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung 
Sirdar Diler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mul;, 
Bahadur, C.I.E., some time Home Secretar 
at Hyderabad. m. 1896; five s. two d. Educ 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, 1911 
has held several responsible positions, includ 
ing the Commissionership ot Gulburga Pr; 
vince; presented Georgian and Queen Mar 
Historical Furniture to the National Colle 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcutt; 
1908. Publications: Lord Curzon's Admink 
tration of India, 1905 ; Unrest in India, 1907 
Historical Furniture, 1908 ; India of To-day 
1908; Life of Lord Morley, 1923; The Ea 
of Reading, 1924; British India, 1926, Th 
Indian Moslems, 1928; contributions to th 
English and Indian Press with regard 
the Indian political situation. Address 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 


SYEDS RAZA. ALI, C.B.E. Member, Publi 
Service Commission (1926); H.A., LL.s 
(Allahabad Univ.) 6. 29 April 1882. m, d. o! 
his mother’s first cousin. Educ.: Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli. 
tics; returned to U.P, Legis. Council 1912, 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation ; elected Trustee of Aligarh College, 
gave evidence before Islington Commussion 
and Southborough Committee; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920, 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P.; took active part in negotia 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad ; identified hum- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro: 
gramme; became independent in politics 19.0; 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was men- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two depute: 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisle- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party ¢\! 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Comuattee |! 
1924; President, All-India § Moslet 
League, Bombay Session, Decr. 19%} 
Member, Govt. of India's Deputation to Sout! 
Africa (1925-1926). Substitute Delegate 
Government of India's Delegation to Assem)!\ 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. Pribl- 
cations : Essays on Moslem Questions (1912): 
“ My Impressions of Soviet Russia,” (1930) 
Address : Delhi and Simla. 


SYEDNA TAHER SAIFUDDIN SAHEB, 
HOLINESS SARDAR (Mullaji Saheb), His 
Priest of Dawoudi Bohra Shia Mahomed? 
community and First Class Sardar of Dec” 
Fifty-first Incumbent of the post of Dari 
Mutlag, which has been in existence 
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nearly 900 years having been founded in 

Yemen where his predecessors were once 

Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 

and received high honours from various 

Ruling Princes in India from time to time 

and also from the British Government. 
ddress; Surat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
ill, Bombay. 


SYKES, MaJor-GENERAJ Toe RIGHT Hon. Sir 
FREDERICK Hua@H P.C., G.C. LE., G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., Governor of Bombay since 
1928, 5, 23 July, 1877, son of Henry Sykes, 
Addiscombe. m. 1920, Isabel, d. of late 
Rt. Hon. A. Bonar Law, one s. 15th 
(The King’s) Hussars; 2nd-Lt. 1901; Lt. 
1903; Capt. 1908: Bt. Major, 1913; Bt. 
Lt.-Col. 1915; Bt. Col. 1918; Major-General, 
1918; employed with West African Regt. 
1903-4; Intelligence Branch, India, 1905-6; 
passed Staff College, 1908-9; G.S.0., War 
Office, 1911-12; Commander, Royal Flying 
Corps, Military Wing, 1912, which he raised 
and Commanded till 1914; G.S.0., 1st Grade, 
France, 1914; sometime commanding 
R.F.C. France, 1914-15: temp. Colonel 
(2nd Commandant) Royal Marines; and 
Wing Captain R.F.C (Naval Wing) 
whilst commanding Royal Naval Air Service 
in FE. Mediterranean, 1915-16; A.A. and 
Q.M.G. 1916; A.A.G. War Office, 1916; 
Brig. General and Deputy Director, War 
Office, 1917; Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Supreme War Council, Versailles, 
1917-18; Major Gen. and Chief of the Air 
Staff, 1918-19; Chief Air Section,British Dele- 
gation at Peace Conference, 1919; Controller 
General of Civil Aviation, 1919-22; M. P. (C) 
Hallam Division of Sheffield, 1922-28; 
served Imperial Yeomanry and Commander- 
in-Chief’s Bodyguard in 8. African War, 1900- 
01 (severely wounded, Queen’s Medal with 4 
claps), European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
five times, Bt. Lt.-Col., Bt.Col., C.M.G.,K.C B.); 
Member of Imperial War cabinet; Croix de 
Commander de la Legion d’Honneur; Croix de 
Commander de 1]’Ordre de Leopold, Belgium ; 
Vladimir of Russia; Distinguished Service 
Medal (U. 8. A.); Order of the Rising Sun, 
Japan; Grand Cross of the Order of the Lion. 
Persia ; Jate member of Council of the Royal 
Aeronauticaland Royal Geographical Societies; 
Lees-Knowles Lecturer at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1921; Chairman of the Government 
Committee on Meteorological Service, 1920-22 ; 
Chairman of the Government Committee on 
Broadcasting, 1928. Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Broadcasting Board, 1923-27 ; Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman or Member of other Govern- 
ment Committees; late Director of Under- 
ground Electric, London General Omnibus, 
Anglo-Argentine Tramways, Marconi’s Wire- 
less ciel and other companies, Pubii- 
cations; Aviation in Peace and War, 1922; 
articles on political, communications, defence, 
transport, air and other subjects in various 
Reviews, etc. Address: Government House, 
Bombay, Club: United Service. 


YMNS, JoHN Montrort, M.A., I.E.8. Director 
of Public Instruction Burma. b. Jan. 11th, 
1879. Edue> Aldenham School (Junior 

and Senior Platt Scholar.) Gonville and Caius 


TAGORE, 


‘AIRSEE, 
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College. Cambridge, (Open Classical exhibi- 
tioner). Major, Army Head Quarters, Simla 
and Delhi during the War. Appointed 
Burma Commissioner for British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley. Publications : Horace 
in Burma. The Pagoda and the Poet. The 
Mark of the East. Songs of a Desert Optimist. 
J.M.S. of Punch. Address: Rangoon. 


ABANINDRA Nato, O.1.E.; 
Yemindar of Shazidpnr, Bengal; 6. 1871. 
Educ. : Fanskrit OColl., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Addresz: 5 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


TAGORE, Matawasa BAHADUR Siz PRODYOT 


COOMAR, Kt, b. 17 September 1873, 
Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta: afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address - 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 


TAGORE, SiR RABINDRANATH, KrT., D.Lit. 


(Calcutta Univ.); b. 1861, Educ.: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
eatates; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded schoo! at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
finglish: Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913. 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38; Story books 
Novels 19; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects. 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations. In English—Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 
1913. Chitra, 1918. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 
1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. Fruit-Gathering, 
1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 
1916, Stray Birds, 1916. My Reminiscences, 
1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nat-onalism, 1917. Lover's Gift and Crossing, 
1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and the World, 1919. 
Gitanjali and  Fruit-Gathering, 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics. 
1921, Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gore, 1924. Letters from Abroad, 
1923. Red Oleanders, 1924, Talks in China, 
1924, Broken Ties, 1924. Red Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928. ; Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929. Contributes ly to the hwa 
Bharathi Quarterly ed from Shantint- 
ketan. Address: Shantiniketan, Bolpur, 
(See 


LAKHMIDAS ROWJEE. 
Lakhmida3.) 
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TAMBE, SHRIPAD BALWANT, B.A., LL.B., 
b. 8 Dec. 1875. Educ: Jabalpur (Hitka- 


rini School), Amraoti, Anglo-Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Plheader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924; 
President, C. P. Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government. 
Ag. Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Addyress ; Nagpur, C. P. 


TANNAN, Mowan LAL, M. Com. (Birm.), Bar. 
at-Law, I1.E.8., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary. 
>. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Fduc.: 
at Govt. High School, Gujarat, Forman 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 

ident, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Kconomic 
Society, 1921-28; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1928-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from Ist March 1923;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1924 Member Council , Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors’ Council, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof. of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll. of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economie Confce. 
(Bombay). Publications: “ Banking Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems” jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom), B.Sc. (Econ.), 
London. and several pamphlets such as the 
‘“‘ Banking Needs of India,”’ “Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India, 
etc. Address: Commerce Department, 
ON of India, Simla and New 


TEHRI, Major, H. H. Raja SmR NARENDRA 
SHAH SAHEB BAnADUR, K.CS.1., of Tehri- 
Garhwal State. b.3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir- 
apparent born 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Addrese : Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 


TEMPLE, Likvt.-CoL. Hon. CoL. FREDERICK 
CHARLES M. Inst. C.E., C.I.E., (1931); V.D., 
A.D.C., M.I.M.E., District Grand Secretary, 
District Grand Lodge of Bengal. 6b. 25 June 


1879. m. Frances Mary Copleston. Educ: 


Rugby School and Balliol College Oxford. Asst. 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks ; 
ilitary Works Services, India; Punjab 
Canals; District Engineer, Muzaffarpur ; 
8 nding Engineer, Public Health, 
B and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
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Administrator, Jamshedpur. Pubheaton, - 
““Manual for Young Engineers in India,” 
and “‘Sewage Works.” <Address: 19 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 


THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DIWAN BanApuR 


B.A., LL.B. C.1.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
6.16 April 1868.m. Ratangavri, d. of Keshavra; 
Amritrail. Educ: at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Apptd. teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J. High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904; be. 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1997. 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 ang 
President in 1914-17; and again in 1928 for 
the triennium 1928-31. Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-95 

Chairman of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932. Chairman of the Raichand 
Deepchand Girl’s School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative Bank 
Ltd, Appointed a member of the Pratt 

Committee ; and witness before the Royal 

Reforms Commission 1919. Vice-President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Socety, 
1927-28. Government Advocate in the 
Bardo Inyuiry, 1931. Address: Athwa 
Line, Surat. 


THAKUR, RAO BAHADUR KASHINATH KESHAY, 


1.8.0.; Sen. Div. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1911; b. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ. : Saugor 
and Jubbulpore H. 8.; Muir Oentral Coll. 
Allahabad, Address: Nagpur. 


THULRAI, TALUQDAR OF, RANA SIR SHEORAJ 
SInGH BAHADUR OF KHAJURGAON, K.C.IE, 
Rai Bareli District. 6. 1865. m. 1st, d@ of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y. 6. of the Raja of 
Majhouli; 2nd d. of Raja Somesurdatt oingh, 
a Raja of Kundwar; 3rd d. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District, Educ. : Govt. H.5., Ral 
Bareli. S. father, 1897; descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Sumvat Era 1s current 


in India. Heir : Kunwar Lal Elma Natt 
Singh Bahadur. Address: Thulral, 
Khajurgaon. 


TODHUNTRE, Siz CHarizus GEORGE, ¥.0.8.1 


(1921), Fellow of the Royal Scatisties 
and Royal Historical Societies ; 6. 16 Fe: 
1869. Educ: Aldenham Sch. 
King’s Coll., Cambridge, Members Dee 
Cambridge University, 1888: m. A ard 
0.B.E., K.-i-H. ¢. of Captain C. Losack, 
Highlanders. Served in 1.0.8., Madras; “ 
conducted special inquiries inte Oustoms OT 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P. 30 ae 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, iy 
1.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt. of Intl 
1909-1910, President, Life Saving Appi Tf 
Committee, 19183; Secretary to ae 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of on if: ‘i 
1916 : Member uf }xecutive Council, 1? ate 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry 1996, 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of paar of 
Private Secretary to H. H. the nt se 
Mysore, Address : Vasantha Mahal, Mys 
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LONK, H H. SAID-UD-DAULA, WAZIR-UL-MULE, | 
Nawab Hafiz Maulvi Muhammad Saadat Ali 
Knan Bahadur Saulat Jang. 5. 1879, s. 1930 _ 
State has area of 16,34,061 acres and 
population of 317,360 Address Tonk, 
Rajputana. 


TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, Sours Inpr, 
Bisnor in, RT. REV. E. A L. Moork, M.A 
b Nov. 18, 1870. Educ Marlborough Coll, 
and at Onel Coll, Oxford Curate at Aston, 
Birmin , 1894-96, Missionary of the 
C.MS in 8. India from November 1896, CM. 
8 Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914, CMS 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903, Chairman 
CMS., District Council, Tinnevelly, 1915-1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1925. Address 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 


TRAVERS, SIR (WALTER) LANCELOT, Kt, 
er 1981, CIE 1925, OBE 1918, s of 
Walter Benward Travers and gs of Rev J B 
Travers Mumby, Alford and Fairfield Lodge, 
mr Exeter, 06 1880, unmarned Educ 

Alford, Lincolnshire Manager and Inspector 
of tea gardens in North India since 1900, 
Chairman, Dooars Planter’s Association, 
1914-20, Vice Chairman, 1921 25, member 
of many committees associated with tea 
industry , Member Jalpaiguri District Board, 
1914 25, Member Bengal Legislative Council, 
1920-31 , Leader, Bntish Party on Council, 
President, European Association 1929 and 
1930, Capt Northern Bengal Mounted 
Rifles, associated with many War Committees, 
etc , twice received mention by Commander- 
in-Chief Recreation shooting Address 

Baradighi, Jalpaiguri 


TRENCH, WILLIAM LAUNOELOT CROSBIE, BA, 
M Inst CE, Supdtg Engineer, PWD Bb 22 
July 1881, m Margaret Zephana Huddleston 
Educ at Leys School and Dublin University, 
Indian Service of Engineers Address 

Sup Engineer, Southern Sind Circle, 
Karachi, Sind 


TURNER, CHARLES WILLIAM ALDIS, BA, 
CIE (1928),1I CS , Secretary to Government, 
Political Dept ,Bombay.b July 30,1879 Educ 
King EdwardVI School, Norwich and Magdalen 
Coll Oxford m in 1930 Eueen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obtained divorce 
in 1930, 1 daughter Appomted Asst Col 
lector, Bom Presidency, in 1903 , Settlement 
Officer, Dharwar Dist , 1909-10, Under-Secre- 
tary, Revenue and Finance Departments, 
Bombay, 191215, Cantonment Magte, 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1919, Collector, Ahmed- 
Hagar, 191921, Personal Asst to Lord 
Lee, Chairman, Public Services Commis- 


sion, 1923-24, Ag. Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924, Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1929, and _ Secretary, 


Political Department and Reforms Officer 


in addition, 1930 Address Secretariat, 
Bombay. 
TWISS, Masor-GENERAL WILLIAM LOUIS 


OBERKIRCH, CB (1930), CBE (1919), 
MC (1915), Military Secretary, Army 
Headquarters, India 6 18 Jan, 1879 m 
Nora Munel, d of J. E. Wakefield, J P. 1915, 
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(died 1929) , Isabel Vivian, d of P C Drak’s 
Esq (1932) Hdue Bedford School, 1890-96, 
RMC, Sandhurst, 1896-1897. First Com- 
mission, Jan 1898; Jomed Indian Army, 
1899, Boxer Expedition (North China), 
1900-01, Medal with clasp, mentioned in, 
despatches , Tibet Expedition 1903-04, 
(Medal), Great War, served in France from 
191417, CBE, MC, Brevt -Lieut—Col , 
1917, Legion of Honour (French); Order 
of Sacred Pressure (Japanese), mentioned in 
despatches 5 times, appointed 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1901, commanded 29th Gurkha Rifles, 
1921-23 , appomted Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930 Staff College, Camberley, 1096-07, 
General Staff, War Office, London, 1908-12 ; 
Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade, 1913-14: 
General Staff, France, 1914-17 and General 
Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 1917-19 
(Director of Military Intelligence), General 
Staff, War Office, 191921, Durector of 
Military Intelliegence, Army Headquarterse 
India, 1923-24, Director of Military Opera- 
tions Army Headquarters, India, 1924-27, 
Commander, Jullunder Brigade Area, 1927- 
1931 , Military Secretary, Army Headquarters, 
India 1932 Fellow of Royal Geographical 
Society, Founder Member Royal Institute 
of International Affairs (Chatham House) , 
Founder Member and Hon Secretary Hima- 
layan Club Broze Medal of Royal Humane 
Society (1903) , Order of Norwegian Military 
Order of St Olaf (1909) , Member of American 
Military Order of the Dragon (1901) Address 
Army Headquarters, Simla or Delhi 


TYABJI, HUSAIN BapEUDDIN, M.A. (Honours), 


LL.M. (Honours), Cantab. 1896; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay Acted Chief Judge Retired 
b 11 October 1873. m Miss Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay, St. Xavier's Schooland Oollege ; 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised in 
the Bombay High Court. Addrese: Marzbana- 
bad, Andheri 


TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIO, Agent, 


G I P. Railway, Bombay. 6.15 Nov 1888 
m Dorothy Margaret McIver Educ ‘“* Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk Had three years’ 
training, Great Northern Railway, England, 
Jomed as probationer in Traffic Dept. of 
G I P. Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwahor light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G I P Was Clams Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924, officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager, in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer, in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways ; in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent Address ‘“ Glenogle’, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Malabar , Bombay. 


UJJAL SINGH, Sarpar, M. A. (Punjab) 


Landlord and Millowner 
Educ, Govt 


b, 27 Jan. 1895. 
College, Lahore. Went to 
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England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
befere the joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee cince 1921 ; member of Sikh League, 
Khalsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee : Hon. Secretary of Central Sikh Liberal 
Association ; Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee since 1925 ; elected member, 
Punjab Legis. Council; was member and Hon. 
Secretary of Punjab Simon Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission ; ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee; 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee ; 
Punjab Retrenchment Committee; Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee ; 
Presided over non-Government Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 19380; 
served on Federal Structure Committee 
of the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conference ; was invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the R. T. 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh 
Poltical Conference 19382; was appointed 
Member, Consultative Committee, 1932. 
Address : Mianchanu, Punjab. 
{ 
UMAR Hayat KuHAN TrwaNa, THE HON, 

COLONEL NaAWAB RANA MALIK, Sir, K.C.1E. 

C.B.E., M.V.0., Member, Council of State: 

Member of the Council of the Secretary of | 

State for India, Landlord. 6.1874. Educ: 

Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, was given 

Hon. Commission in 18th K.G.0., attended 

King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi; 

served in Somaliland; joined Tibet Fx- 

pedition ; was attached tothe late Ameer'| 


Thought, (1922); Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, (1928); Contributor to Encyclo. 
pedia of Religion and Ethics. Address - 
Principal's House, Scottish Church College 
Calcutta. 


USMAN, THE Alon Siz MAHOMED, Kt., B.A. 


Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
and Vice-President of the Executive Council, 
1929. 6. 1884 m.d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ: 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 . Hon. Pres. Magte , 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras Universit; 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25. 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenovs Sys. 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; President,Muthial pet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan (Coll. 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras Legis, 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924), 
President of the Corporation of dras, 
1924-25. President, Madras Children’s Aid 
Society, 1926-28; President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928 ; Chairman, 
H. R. H. The Frnce ot Wales’ Children’s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Madras, 1925, 
President, Mahomedan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India. Khar Sahib, 1920, 
Khan Bahadur, 1921: Kaiser-i-Hind Second 
Class, 1923. Knighted, 1928 Address: Tey- 
nampet Gardens, Teynampet, Madras. 


of Afghanistan ; attended King George’s YACHHA, JAMSHEDJI BEJANJI, Khan Bahadur 


Coronation Durbar at Delhi; saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia; Mons. Star 1914; Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board; represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches), made Colonel; Member, Esher 
Committee, 1920; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 


B.A., B.SC., C.I E., Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Bombay Presidency. b. 26 May 1879 m 
Roshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B.A. Educ 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collecto, 
1902. Pubdlicateons : The Bombay Income Tax 
Manual . Address : Banoo Mansion, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


of Jadia, Address: Kaira, Dist. Shahpur, VAIL, CHARLES EDWARD, B.A.,.M.D., F.ACS5, 


Punjab. 


URQUHART, Dr. Wiiitam SPENCE, M.A.,! 
D. Litt. (Abdn.), D.D. (Hon. Abdn.) ; Doctor of | 
Law ; D.L. (Hon. Calcutta); Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930; Principal, 
Scottish Church College since 1928, 6, 1877. | 
m. Margaret Macaskill, d. of Rev. Murdoch | 
Macaskill, Dingwall. Educ. : Aberdeen 
icine New College, Edinburgh ; 
Marburg University, Gottingen University ; 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff. College, Calcutta, 
1902; Scottish Churches College, 1908; 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 
and 1929; Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
Caicntta University, 1927 ani 1981; Vice- 
Chanctilor, Calcutta University, 8th August 
1928 to Aug. 7th, 1930; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board. India, 1931-82. 
Principal, Scottish Church College, since 
1928. Publications: The Historical and 
the Eternal Christ, (1916); Pantheism and the 
Value of Life, (1919) ; Theosophy and Christian 


K.1.H. (Silver), 1930; K.I.H. (Gold), 1982. 
Medical Missionary. b. July 11, 1880 
m. Elizabeth Crane. Educ: Blair Hall 
Academy, Blaristoun, N. Y., U.S A 
Princeton University, Princeton, N.Y, 
Columbia Univ., School of Tropical Medicine, 
London: American Presbyterian Mission 
Hospital, Miraj, S.M.C., since 1910. Publica- 
tions: paola Oa lbow-joint. Address 
Mission Hospital, Mira}, 8.M.C. 


VAKIL, SIRDAR SIR RUSTOM JBHANGIR, Kt. 


(1994); Kban Bahadur (1907): first Se 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); Minister in the 
Bombay Govt. (1980). b. Sept, 1878, 7, 
Tehmina, e. d. of Dr. D. B, Kothawala, oH 
Surgeon, retd., Bombay Medical Ser’ i 
Edue : Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad. Since = 
Managing Partner in Nowroji id aa 
Govt. Salt. Agents; Pioneer of Maren 
Chloride Industry in India ; President. it 
Local Board; for many years mem be out 
Ahmedabad Municipality; Dist. 
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Commissioner, late Officer Commanding ‘‘ D”’ 
Coy., 12-2 Bombay Pioneer; and Divisional 
Superintendent, St. John Ambulance Brigade, 
Ahmedabad Division; was member of 
Imperial Legislative Council from 1913- 
16: has exten-ively travelled in Kurupear 
countries; Chairman and Director of several 
industrial concerns and Railway Boards; 
helped Government duting the War in 
recruitment of comb.'tants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and 
certificate by H. E. Lord Willingdon. First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911. Address: 
The “‘ Rosery,” Shahi Bag, Ahmedabad. 


VAUX, MAJOR HENRY GEORGE, C.S.I. (1928), 
C.I.E. (1921), M.V.O. (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay. bd. 1883. m. 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen, 
(American), 1915. Educ.; St. Lawrence School. 
Joined the Army, 1900; A.D.C. to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 ; A.D.C. to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 1911; A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14; Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael 
1914-17; Mil. Secretary to Earl ot Ronaldshay, 
1917-22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytton, 
1922: Mil. Secretary to Sir Georse Lloyd, 
1922-23 ; Mil. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 
1923-28 ; Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928, Address: Government 
House, Bombay. 


VAZIFDAR, LIEtv?T-CoLONEL SOHRAB SHA- 
POORJEE, M.R.C.P. (Lond), M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
I.M.8, J.P., Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College; Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital; Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay. 
b. 1August 1883, m. to Mary Hormusji Wadia. 
Educ: Grant Medical College, Bombay; 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. Entered 
I. M. 8. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology,Grant Medical College, 
in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
and Professor of Materia, Medica, Grant Medical 
College in April 1923; First Physician, J. J. 
Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
College in 1925; and Superintendent, J. J. 
Hospital in 1926. Address: 3, Rocky Hill 
Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


VELINKER, S#HRIKRISHNA GUNAJI, B.A, 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder ot 
Certificate of Honour, Council of Legal 
Education, Trinity (1909); of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). 6. 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Kao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ.: St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, iu 
January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1909 
In prominent practices in the Hizh Court at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder 
cases, 1939; Preaident, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bompay Improvement Act, 


VENKATASUBBA RAO, 


VERNON, 
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Sept. 1921 to April 1926. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, since 1981. Secry., P.J. 
Hindu Gymkhana, 1897-1908. Publications: 
Law of Gaming and Wagering and the Law of 
Compulsory Lund Acquwition and Compensu- 
tion. Address: Ratan House, 425, Lamington 
Road (South), Bombay. 


Tak Hon. MR. 
JUSTICE M, ”.A. B.L., 'udge, High Court, 
Madras, b. 18 July 1878. Edue.: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Waa 
enrolied High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
Y. Radhakrishnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya. Hadalarge and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
Commissioner, 1921-22, apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 14921: President, 
Annadana Samajam. The Madras Seva 
Sadan, Depressed Classes Mission Society 
and Dist. Scout Council ; Vice-President, 
Provincial Scout Council. Address: ‘‘ Peven- 
sey,’ Nungambaukum, Madras, 


HAROLD ANSELM RBELLAMY, 
C.8.1. (1930), CI.E. (1929), LCS, Meme 
bec of Board of Revenue, Madras, since 1928. 
b. 12th September 1874. m. Rhona Warre, 
d. of Admiral Sir Edmond Warre Slade, 
Educ.: Chuton Colleze, St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Entered I.C.S , 1893. Private Secre- 
tary to Governor of Madras, 1911 ; Secretary, 
Indian Marine Commitee, 1¥12 ; Collector and 
District Magistrate, 1914-21; Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, 1224; Resident of South 
Indian States, 195; Member, Council of 
State, 1927. Publications: Notes on Salt 
Manufacture translated from Italian. Address : 
Madras. 


VERRIEBES, ALBERT CLAUDE, C.LE.; Joint 


Chief Engineer (1920), P.W.D, m. 1899, Mabel 
Blanche, d of the late Francis Moore Edue.: 
St. Peter’s Coll. Agra; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll., Roorkee. Ent. P. W. D., 1893, 
Under-Secy. t0 Govt., P. W. D., Naini 
Tal, 1911-14; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun, 1915-16; 
Supdtg. Eng., 1916-18; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
19; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21. Address; ‘“‘ Dar-ul-Shafa”’, 
Lucknow, 


VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Most REv. THEOTONIUS 


MANOEL RiseiR0, D.D., D.C.L.; RB. C. Bishop 
of San Thome de Mylapore, since 1899-1929; 
Archbishop of Goa and Patriarch of the Hast 
Indies since 1929, b. Oporto, 1859, Educ. : 
Gregorian Uni., Rome. Address.: Nova 
Goa. 


VIJAYARAGHAVACHARYA, DIWAN B4sHA- 


DUR Sir T., K.B.E. (1926) ; Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
from 1929. b. August 1875. Educ; Presidency 
College, Madras. Joined Provincial Service, 
1898; Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 te 1917; Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 1917-18; Director of Land 
Records, 1918; Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19; Diwan of Cochin, 1910-22; 


IT0O0 


Collector and District Magistrate, 1920. 
Commissioner for India, British Empire: 
Exhibition, 1922-25; Member, Legislativ. 
Assembly, 1925-26; Director of Industries. 
1926 ; also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926. 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29. 
Address: Simla. 


VIRA-VALA, DARBAR SHRI, Political Secretary 
Rajkot State since October 1931. 6. 2¢ 
January, 1888. Educ.: at Rajkumar College. 
Rajkot. Wing Master, Rajkumar College; 
Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chuda, 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur; Manager, 
Lathi State; Dewan, Porbandar State: 
Dewan, Junagadh State; District Deputy 
Political Agent, RewaKantha up to lst April 
1927; Huzur Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
up to October 1931. Address; Bagasra. 
Kathiawar. 


VISVESVARAYA, SIR  MOKSHAGUNDUM, 
K.C.1.E., LL.D., D.Sc., M.I.C.E., late Dewan 
of Mysore. b. 15 Sept. 1861. Adue.: Central 
Coll., Bangalore, and Coll.of Science, Poona. 
Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt. Eng., 1904; retired from Bombay 
Govt. Service,1908. Apptd. Sp. Consulting 
Eng. to Nizam’s Govt., 1909; Ch. Eng. and 
Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts., Govt. of Mysore, 
1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 
Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee (appointed by the Government of 
Bombay), 1921-22; Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench- 
ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
 susate 1924. Chairman, Indian Economic 

quiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India), 1925; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926. Toured round 
the world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publication : ‘‘ Recons- 
tructing India” (P.8. King & son, Ltd., 
London). Address: Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 


VOLKERS, RoBERT CHARLES FRaxois, O.L.E., 
Sec., Railway Board, 1907-13; Accountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Caicutta. 


WACHA, Sm DINSHA EDULI!, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920); 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20. 
Member, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas & 
Co., Agents, Morarji Gokuldas 8. & W.Co., 
Ltd. and Sholapur 8. & W. Co., Ltd.,1892-1931, 
ex-Director, The Central Bank of India, 
Director, Berar Co. (1928) and Ex- Director, the 
Scindia Navigation Company. 6. 2 Aug. 1844. 
m. 1860, but widower since August 1888, Educ: 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874; for 30 years Bombay Mun- 
Corpn. (President, 1901-02); for 43 years, 
Mem., Bombay Millowners’ Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and President in 1917 and 
Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since its forma- 
tion in 1898 up to 1919 ; Pres. of 17th National 
Congress, Calcutta, 1901; and of Belgaum 
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Prov. Conference, 1894 ; gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure jp 
1897; Trustee of Elphinstone Coll.; als, 
ex-Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau; was Gen. Sec., Indian National 
Congress for 17 years from 1894 ; Trustees of 
Vic. Jubilee Technical Institute since 1909 
and Hon. Sec. from 1909 to 1923; President 
Western India Liberal Association from 1919-97 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference jp 
1922; is Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library since 1917 
Publications: Pamphlets on Indian Finance 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Cond) 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance 
Military Expenditure, ete.; formerly larg: 
contributor to leading Indian newspaper; 
and journals for 45 years from 1875: also hag 
published History of Share Speculation 
of 1868-84; Life of Premchand Roy ; Life 
of J. N. Tata; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-75). Address : 
Jijl House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 


WADIA, ARDESHIR RUTTONJI, B.A. (Bom 


and Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-University Board, India. 0 
4 June 1888. m. Tehmina Homeji Postwalla 
Educ: 8t. Xavier’s High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay; at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar; at St. Catherine’s Oxford 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction); at Fitz William 
Hall for Moral Science Tripos. Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914; Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,1927-30; Offg. Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-31; President of the All- 
India Federation of Teachers’ Associations at 
Patna, 1926; President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1930. Delegate of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British bmpire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. President 
elect, Fourth All-Kar-nataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932. Secretary, Inter-University 
Board since April 1932. Publications: The 
Ethics of Feminism; A Text-Book of Civ:cs ; 
A Handbook of Moral Instruction for Teachers. 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Adventure 
(The Principal Miller Lectures in the University 
of Madras 1932). Articles in Mind, Philoso 
phical Review, Monist, International Journe 
of Ethics, The Journal of Philosophica 
Studies, The Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path. Edited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-30. Address: The University 
Mysore. 


WADTA, Bowangl JausErsi, M.A. et 
Univ. of Bombay), Bar-at LAW. ei Be 


mbay High Court. 5. 4 Aug 
Battanbal Hormusii Wadia and subsequentit 
to Perin Nowroji Chinoy of Secundera 


WALI 
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Educ: 8t. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and 
at the Inner Temple, London, for the Bar, 
1904-6, was Principal, Govt. Law College, 
Bombay, 1919-1925. Acting Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Bombay for two months 
from 5th June 1928, and again from January 
to October 1929, and from 1st Feb. to October 
1930. Additional Judge, 1930-31; confirmed 
as Puisne Judge, High Court, in June 1931 
Address: Quetta Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay. 


WADIA, Str CusR00 N., Kt. (1932);C.1.E. (1919), 
Millowner. b. 1869, Hduc.: King’s Coll, 
London. Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association 
(1918). Address: Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, JAMSETJI ARDASEER, J.P., 1900 
Merchant. 6. $1 Oct. 1857. Kdue. Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll. and served arprentice- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of don ; 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and othei 
industrial concerns; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. trom 1901-1921. Publications : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects : 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Address: Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, SiR NUSSERWANJI NOWROSJEE, K.R.E., 
C.I.E., M.I.M., J.P., F.C.P.S. (Hon.) Mill- 
owner b.30 May 1873. m. Evylene Clara Powell. 
Educ: St. Xavier’s College. Chairman of the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1911 and 
1925. Address ;: Strachey House, Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 


WADIA, PESTONJI ARDESHER, M. A., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, 0. 16 Dec, 1878. Hdue.. Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publications: The 
Philosophers and the French Revolvtion : 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage ; 
Inquiry into the Principles of Theosophy ; 
The Wealth of India; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Address: Hormazd 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


MAHOMED HUSSANALLY, KHAN 
BaHADUR, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon'ble 
Kban Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Majidi, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madressah-tul-Islam, Karachi ; was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University ; Retired Deputy 
Collector ; is Special First Class Magistrate, 
since 1915 ; Landed Proprietor ; was President 
of Educational Conference 1931. b. 5 Dec. 1860. 
Widower. Educ: Elphinstone College and 
Govt. Law School Bombay. Served Govt. 
in various departments for 33 years ; retired in 
1915. Address : Barkat Manzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 


WALKER, GrorGe Lovis, Govt. Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor, and Government Prosecu- 
tor, Bombay, b. 25 September, 1879. m. to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, d. of Col. R. S. Porter, 
Dy. Lieutenant or County of Lancaster. 
Edue;: Liverpool College. War Service, 


WALWYN, 
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France and Belgium, 4th Aug. 1914 to 
November 1919: promoted  Lieut.-Col. 
R.F.A. Retired, 1921. Partner, Messrs, Little 
and Co., Address: Byculla Club. 


WALLACE, THE Hon. Mr. Justice Sm 


EDWARD HAMILTON, Kt. (1931) M.A. (Glas.) 
B.A. (Oxon.), Judge, High Court, Madras. 
b. 13 May 1878. m. Anna Richmond Miller 
London. Educ: High School, Glasgow; 
Glasgow Univ.; Balliol. Coll.. Oxford. 
Passed I.C.8., 1895 ; Served in Madras Presi- 
dency since 1896; Judge of Chief Court, Mysore 
Sa 1912-14. Address : Cathedral Gardens, 

adras. 


REAR-ADMIRAL HUMPHREY 
THOMAS, C.B., D.S.O., Flag Officer Command- 
ing Royal Indian Marine, Bombay. b. 25th 
January 1879, 2nds. of the late Col. 
J. Walwyn, Crofty Bawl, Monmouth. 
m. 1912 Eileen Mary van Straubenzee; one 
s. Educ.: H. M. 8. Britannia, Dartmouth. 
Went to sea in H. M.S. Camperdown, Janu- 
ary 1895; qualified as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 
and obtained the Egerton Memorial Prize : 
Gunnery Lieut. of H. M. S. Drake under 
Prince Louis, H.M.8. Superb, Neptune; 
Commander, 1912 ; H. M.S. Warspite, 1915-17 
(D.S.0.), Capt. 1916; in command destroyer 
flotillas and Senior Officer Mediterranean 
Destroyers, 1923; Director of Gunnery Divi- 
sion, Naval Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26 ; Naval 
A.D.C. to the King, 1927; Flag Officer Com- 
manding Royal Indian Marine, Bombay, 1928. 
Address : Admiral’s House, Bombay. 


WARD, COLONEL HENRY CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


C.1.E. (1920), O.B.E. (1919) and Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917); b.12 June 1879. 
Educ. : Winchester and Sandhurst, 1st Com- 
mission, 1918; Joined 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
1901; Staff College. 1911-12; War, 
1913-1917; various staff appointments; 
Afghan operations, 1919; G.S.0, I 2nd Divi- 
sion; commanded 2nd Lancers, 1921-22, 
A.A.G., Army Headquarters, 1922-23. Direc- 
tor Pay and Pensions, A.if.Q., 1923-25; A. A. 
and Q. M.G. C.P., District, 1925-26 ; A.Q.M.G., 
Southern Command H.Q., 1926-27; retired on 
Ist April 1927; apptd. Chief of Staff, Bhopal, 
1st April 1927; Army Member, Bhopal State 
Council, lst May 1928. Address: Bhopal, C.I. 


WATSON, Sm ALFRED HENRy, Kt. (1932), 


former Editor, Stafesman, Calcutta. b. 1874. 
m. Isabella Morland Beck, d. 1927 Educ: 
Rutherford College. London =KEditor, 
Newcastle Leader, 1895-1902, News 
Editor, Westminster Gazette, 1903-8, Manager, 
1909-1921, Managing Hditor,1924. Editor, the 
Statesman, 1925 to 1933. Chairman for India 
of the Empire Press Union. Publications : 
Papers on Tariff Questions and the Meat 
Trust. Address: Statesman Office, London. 


WATSON, Sin CHARLES CUNINGHAM, K.C.LE. 


(1929), C.S.I. (1928), C.L.E. (1913), Secretary 
Foreign and Political ik Government 
of India: b. 1874. m. 1912 Phyllis Marion, d. 
of A. Field, Hove, Sussex, Educ. : Edinburgh 
Univ.; Church Oxford, Entered 
1.C.8., 1897 ; Asstt. Colir., Poona, 1898-1901 ; 
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1901-3; First 
the Governor- 
1904-8; Private 
the Governor of 


Political Agent in Kathiawar, 
Asstt. to the Agent 

in Rajputana, 
Secretary to H. HK. 
Bombay, 1909-12; Secretary to Govern 
ment of Bombay, Political and Judicial 
Departments, 1912-14; Commissioner, 
Ajmer, 1915-16; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department 
1916-17 : Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States, 1917-21; Political A D.C. to Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1621; Ag. Agent to 
the Governor-General in Ry jputana, 1923: 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, 1{2:; A. G. G. in 
Western India States, 1924-23. Address: The 
Foreign Office, simla. 


WATSON, HERBERT EnwFsi0n, D.Sc. (Lond.) 


F.LC., M.I. Chem, E, Fallow uf University 
Coll. London, Protessor of General Cheniistry, 
Indian Institute of Science. b. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Roweon. Edue.: Marlborougb 
Colt., London, Berlin, Geneva and Camoridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute ot 
Seience. 1911, apptd. Prof. of Genera} Chemia- 
try in 1916. Publications: Numerous papers 
on physical Chemistry and allied subjects. 
Address : Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore. 


WAZIR HASAN, THE Hon. MR. Justice, B. A., 


LL.B., Chief Judge of Oudh. Zduc.: Gov- 
ernment High School, Balba; Muir Central 
College, Allahabad ; M. A. O. College, Aligarh. 
Joined the Lucknow Barin1¥13, Secretary, 
All-India Moslem League from 1912-19; was 
instrumentalin bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1916 ; appointed Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 
February 1930. Address: Lucknow. 


WEBB, SIR MONTAGU DE POMEROY, Kt. (1921), 


C.I.E., C.B.E., Member of Council of the East 
India Association; Vice-President Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society. Chairman, 
Daily Gazette Pres Ltd., Karachi. 0b. Clii- 
ton, 1869 m. 1908 Catherine Frances (whom 
he divorced). Educ: Privately. Member of 
Indian Fiscal Committee,1921-22, late member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and late 
Chairman, Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
Publications: Britain Victorious; India and 
the Empire ; Around the World, etc. Address : 
Karachi.. 


Reston: Rt. BEV. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
fs) 


WHEELER, THOMAS SHERLOCK, Ph.D. (Lond.) 


by 


4 


i 


4 


B.80. (Lond.); F.1.C., F.B.C.80.1., A.M.I. 
Chem. Eng. Principal and Professor of 
Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay. 6. 30 April 1899. m. Una Brigid 
d, of the jate John Sherlock, B.A. Educ: 
O’Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. | Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow; Ressarch Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London; Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


5, Publications : about 50 research papers and 
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20 articles on chemical subjects; two text. 
books, ‘‘ Systematic Organic Chemistry ’’ ang 
** Physico-Chemical Methods.”” Also transla- 
tions into English of some German  teyt- 
books. Address: Royal Institute of Science 
Mayo Road, Bombay. ; 


WHITE, Major FREDERIOK NORMAN, CIE, 
M.D.; Asst. Dir.-Gen., I.M.5. (Sanitary) 
1914; Sanitary Commsr., Govt. of India, 
Simla. address: c/o Grindlay & Co., Bonibay. 


WHITTAKER, Harry, Captain, late RL, 
B.Sc., A.B.C. 8c., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M] 
Mech.E., A.M.I.E.E., M.Soc. Ing. Civ. de 
France., M. cf Council Jun. Inst. Eng, 
Princial, The MacLagan Engineering College, 
Lahore, b. 23rd Feb. 1879. m. d. of John 
Siddall. Educ: Bury and Royal College o1 
Sc., London. With J. H. Riley & (Co, 
Engineers, Bury; Jackson Bros., Bolton, 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanic 
under Prof. Jonn Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of Science, London; University Lecturer i 
Engineer, City and Guilds (Eng.), College, 
South Kensington; Head of Engineering 
Dept., Wandsworth Technical Inst. ; R. E.Vols. 
and Terr., 1902 to 1914 ; Joined regular Army 
December, 1914; Comm. March 1915, witn 
the 13th Corps in France 1916-19. Joimed 
present Indian appointment March, 1923 
Publvcations ; Papers on Hydro-Electric Work, 
pub. ILM.E., & J... Address: ‘Ihe 
MacLagan Engineering College, Lahore. 


WHITTY, JoHN TARLTON, ©.8.1. (1932); C.1.0 
I.C.8., Member of Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Educ. Clitton Coll., New Coll, 
Oxford; Univ. Coll, London. Was Asst 
Magistrate and Collector; ‘Transferied to 
Bihar and Orissa in 1912; Manager, Bettiah 
Wards Estate, 1916; appointed Commissioner 
in 1925; Temporary Member of Executive 
Council in 1929. Address - Patna, Bihar and 
Orissa. 


WHITWORTH, CuaRLEs STANLEY, CALL 
(1927), Chief Mining kngineer to the Govt. ol 
india (Katlway Dept.). 6. 14 June 18v. 
Attached to Mining Dept., North-Westei 
Railway, 1909-12; Asst. Coal Supdt., Jndian 
State Kailways, 1913-14; lent to GLP. Wy. 
1914-17; Otticiated as Mining Hngineer ane 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918--l, 
apptd. Chief Mining Engineer, Kailway Board, 
1921; Member, Indian Coal Comuuttee. 
1925; Presdt., Indian Coal Grading Board, 
1927-28-29. Address; Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


WILBERFORCE-BELL,  LIEUT. COLON 
HAROLD, C.1.E., Foreign and Political Depat 
ment, Government of India, Resident by 
Kolhapur. 6. 17 Nov. 1885. m. Pe 
d, of late Capt. Michael Festing, fom : 
of the 20th Regiment (The agen 
Fusiliers), Zduc: Ellesmere College, > ‘ted 
shire, and Pembroke College, Oxford, eer 
to the Connaught Rangers, 1905, trans ea 
to Indian Army 1908 and to Political ra the 
ment, 1909; returned to the Army rte 
eriod of the War and saw active aretarY 

in France and India ; Was Asst, Mil erat ; 

to Commander-in-Chief in India, oon tert 
has served in Political Department in 
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India, Central India, Punjab and Kolhapur ; 
was Dy. Secretary to Government of Bombay 
in Political Department in 1920; Dy. Political 
Secretary to Government of India, 1928-1930 ; 
and Ag. Political Secretary to Government 
of India in 1930. Publications: The History 
of Kathiawar; Some Translations from 
the Marathi Poets”; ‘'A Grammatical 
Treatise of the Marathi Language; War 
Vignettes; and other monographs and 
articles in various periodicals. Address: 
The Residency, Kolhapur. 


WILES, GrmLBertT, M.A. (Cantab.), C.LE. 
(1926); C. 8.1. (1931). (on leave) 6. 25 March 
1880. m. Winifred Mary Pryor. Edue.: Perse 
School and S. Cath. College, Cambridge. Joined 
1.C.8. in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst. 
Political Agent ; Supdt., Land Records, 1910; 
Asst. Collr. and Collector 1916-17 ; Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920; Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22; Secy. 
General Department, 1923; Secy., Finance 
Department, from 1923-32 ; President, Bombay 
Art Society, since 1926. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 
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works: Consulting Engineer to Colonia! 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Nakuru and Zanzibar eani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, &c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampore, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Raneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
Schemes. Publications: Sewage disposal in 
India and the East; Elementary Sani 
Engineering (three editions); Practic 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posal, KR. E. Journal, 1909, “‘ Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1009; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, ‘‘Engineer,’’ 
1922; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
““XIXth Century ” February 1928, &ec. 
Address; 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
S. W. 30 Hill Street, S. W. Tower House, 
Calcutta ; and United Service Club, Calcutta. 


WILLIAMS, Capt. HERBERT ARMSTRONG, 
D.8.0 1.M.S.; Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907, b.11 Feb. 
1875. Address; General Hospital, Rangoon. 


WILKINSON, HeEctok RUSSELL, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1927); L.C.8., Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal. b. March 11, 
1888. m. Theodora Daintree. Kduc.: Clifton 
and Queen’s College Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal. 
Private Secretary 
Bengal, 1922-27 Address: 


WILLINGDON, 1ST EARL oF, cr. 1931, 187 
i VISCOUNT, cr, 1924; 18ST BARON OF RATTON. 
to H.E. the Governor 0 er. 1910; FREEMAN FREEMAN-THOMAS, 
United Service @MS.1. (1931); G.ALI.E. (1931); G.C.M.G. 


Club, Calcutta. 


WILKINSON, Sypnry ARTHUR, M.R CS /fEnc.), 
L.B.C.P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D.T.H. (Liver- 
pool, Uni.) ; Ag. Chief Medical Officer, B B. & 
C.1I. Rly. Co., Bombay. 6. 17 March 1868f.m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915. Edwe.: 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll., Taunton, 
and St. Thomas’ Hospital, London. Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
(1980); Hon. Magte., Ajmere-Merwara; was 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmere Municipality, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publications: ‘“‘A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmere City 1930”. Address: 
Sakina Mansion, Carmichael Road, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 


WILLIAMS, Grogas Branssy, M. Inst. C. #., 
M.1. Mech E., F R.San. I., F.R.G.S., 
Member of Council, Institution of 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Dv tment, Bengal; Consulting 
Engineer, Member of firm of Wiliams and 
Temple. b, 7 April 1872 ; m. Dorothy Moud, 
d. of E. Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shire. Edue.: Clifton. Articled to 
Mr. James Mansergh, F.R.S., P. Pres, Inst. 
C.E., 1891: Asst. on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmigham Waterworks;  Resi- 
dent Engineer in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
Wotka: Served 8. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Eny'neer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways; Pers, Asstt. to Mr. 
G. B. Strachan, 1 Inst. C.E.. 1902-06, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 


(1926) ; G.B.E.( 1917) ; Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931. 6. 12 Sept. 1866; 
s. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel. 
d, of lst Viscount Hampden; m. 1892. Hon. 
Marie Adelaide (C.I., G.B.E., cr. 1924)., d. of 
Ist Harl Brassey; one son. A.D.C. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 
M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1900-1906; Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910. Junior Lord 
of Treasury, 1905-1912; J.P.; Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras, 1919-1924; 
was present a3 Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924; 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan.-July, 1926; Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry; Lord-in-Waiting to H.M. the 
King; Governor-General of Canada, 1926- 
1930; appointed Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India, 1931. Address: The 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla. 


WILLIS. MAJOR-GENERAL EDWARD HENRY, 


C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1917) ; Technical Adviser. 
R.A., India. b. 5th Sept. 1870. Hdue.: at 
Path. Commissioned Royal Military Academy, 
1890: Commanded 94th Battery, R.F.A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade R.F.A. (17th Division). 1915; C.B.A. 
12th Division, 1916-17; 17th Corpse, 1917-18. 
Addrese; Atmy Headquarters, Simla. 


WILLIS, CoL. Sir GEORGE HENRy, Kt. (1928), 


C.1.E.(1918),M.V.0. (4th) 1911, M.L. Mech. E., 
M.I.E. (Ind.) Master Security Printing 
India. 6. 21 Oct. 1875; Edue.: St. Paul’s 
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Sch., London: RB. M. A., Woolwich; B.E., YOUNG, GERaRD MAOKWoRTH, M.A., O.LE. 


1895 ; Major, 1914, Lt.-Col., 1921 ; Col., 1925. 
Arrived India, 1900: Deputy Mint Master, 
1907: Master of the Mint, October 1915 to 
February 1926. Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.), m. 1900. 8 
daughters. Address: Caxton House, Nasik 
Road, G. I. P. Railway. 


WILSON-JOHNSTON, JosepH, B.A., C.LE. 
(1926), Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
KE. (1918), 1.C.8., Administrator, Nabha. 0. 
12 June 1876. m, Helen J. M. Campbell. Educ. 
Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 


WINTERBOTHAM, GEOFFREY LEONARD, B.A. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
& Co., 0. 7 Oct. 1889. m. Hilda, youngest d. 
of D. Norton, C.S.I. Edue.: Malvern Coll. 
and Magdalene oll., Cambridge. Busi- 
ness in India since 1912; apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926; Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1929. Address: Monte Rosa, Dady 
Sett Hill, Bombay 6. 


YAIN, THe Hon. Sim LEE Ad. K-i-H., Bar-at- 
Law, M. L.C., Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. >. April 1874, Educ.: Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Address: Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 


(1929), F.R.GS., 10.8. Army Secretary 
Government of India since 1926, b. 1884 
m. 1916 Natalie, d. of the late Rt. Hon. Sir 
Walter Hely-Hutchinson, P.C., G.O.M.G. 
Educ, : Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, 
Appointed Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab, 
1908 ; ee ee the Punjab Govern. 
ment, 1913; Under-Secretary, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1916-19 ; Military 
Department, India Office, 1919-20; Deputy 
Commissioner of Delhi, 1921-24. Secretary 
to Government of India, Army Department, 
1926-1932. Address: Delhi and Simla. 


> 


ZAFRULLAKHAN, CHAUDHURI MUHAmMAp, 


B.A. (Honours) Punjab, LL.B. (Honours) 
London; Barrister-at-Law, (Lincoln’s Inn), 
6. 6 Feb. 1893. m. Badrun Nissa Begam, 
eldest d. of the late Mr. 8, A. Khan, 
1.C.8. (Bihar and Orissa). Edue: Government 
College, Lahore ; King’s College, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, London. Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 
1914-16; practised in Lahore High Court, 
1916-31; “Editor, “Indian  Cases,”’ 
1916-32; Law Lecturer, Univ. Law College, 
Lahore, 1919-1924; Member, Punjab Legis, 
Council, 1916-1932; Member, Punjab Pro- 
vincial Reforms Committee ; Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 19380 and 1931, 
Member, Consulative Committee; President, 
All-India Muslim League, 1931; Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 or 
June, 1932, Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, 1932. Purblicatons 
“ Indian Cases ” ; the Criminal Law Journal of 
India ; Reprints of Punjab Criminal Rulngs, 
Vol. IV ; and Fifteen Years’ Digest. Address . 
Turner Road, Lahore. 
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HRIMANT VIJAYASINHRAO 
FATTESINHRAO RAJE 
BHOSLE, Raje Saheb of 

Akalkot. 


Born: Iog15. 
Is a minor, 18 years old. 


Passed the Diploma Exa- 
mination of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and is at 
present in the Deccan 
College, Poona and is 
receiving general education. 


Area of State: 498 Square 


miles. 
Population: 92,636. 
Capital Town: Akalkot 
(Sholapur District). 


The State for the purposes of administration is divided 
into a Taluka—Akalkot—and two Pethas,—Piliv and Kurla. 
Owing to minority the State is at present administered by the 
Dowager Rani Saheb Tarabai as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent. 

Judicial: An independent High Court Bench esta- 
blished in 1931. 

Educational : Primary education free to backward and 
depressed classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free 
secondary education to girls. Scholarships and freeships for 
secondary and higher education. 

Local Self Government: Municipality at Akalkot and 
Taluka District Local Board. 

General: A New Water Works Scheme costing 8 lakhs, 
a new Girls’ School costing Rs. 30,000 and many other improve- 
ments are in hand. State’s Reserve Balance Rs. 17,52,090 
earmarked for programmes of public works and needs of the 
Raje Saheb’s family. 

Government Adviser: Mr. A. N. PRADHAN, B.A. He 
is also the High Court Judge. 

Dewan: Mr. V. B. Parvutexar, B.A. He is also the 
District and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer: RAO BAHADUR S. R. JAGDALE, 
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IRDAR NawasB NAHAR 

S SINGJI ISHWARSINGJI 

M LA, 1st Class Sirdar 

of Gujarat and Thakore 

Saheb of Amod 1n the District 

of Broach in the Presidency 
of Bombay 


Born 2nd April 1877 
Ascended the gadi on the 
gth May igor 


Marned to the daughters 
of the Thakor Sahebs of 
Nepad Virpur and sister of 
the Thahor Saheb of Kerwada 


Total annual revenue Rs 
T,53,541 


Avea of holdings 18,985 
acres 





Member of Bombay Legislative Council for 9 years, first 
elected in 1909 as a representative of the Talukdars and Sardars 
of Gujarat Honorary 1st Class Magistrate for many years 
Elected President of the Broach District Local Board for con 
siderable time 


Recognized as a leader of the Muslim Community and was 
elected President of All-India Moslem Rajputs Conference held at 
Ambala in 1930, and at present standing President of that Body 
Also elected President of the Anjuman Himayate Islam 41st 
Anniversary, Lahore, in 1927 which attgeacted a gathering of more 
than a lac of people 


In the order of precedence has the privilege of being the 
head of the Molesalam Garasias in Gujarat Head among the 
Thakores in the district of Broach Second among the Sirdars 
and Talukdars of Gujarat 


Takes lively interest in the spread of education and Islamic 
philosophy 


Has always stood for Hindu-Mushm Unity and sound 
liberal politics and social reform 


The distinguished title of ‘‘ Nawab ’”’ was conferred in 1929 
by His Majesty the King-Emperor in appreciation of vanous 
public services His steadfast loyalty to the Throne and deep 
reverence for His Majesty the King-Emperor, and Empress 
Mary are well known 
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HRIMANT #BHAVANRAO 
SHRINIWASRAO alias 
BALASAHEB PANT 

PRATINIDHI, the Ruler of 
Aundh, is a graduate of the 
Bombay University and a 
treaty Chief. His age is 64 
and is married to Shrimati 
Saubhagyawati § Ramabai 
Saheb alias Maisaheb from 
the Rode family of Poona. 

Hetr-Apparent: SHRI- 
MANT BHAGWANTRAO altas 
BAPUSAHEB is I3 years of 
age. 





Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid progress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that 1t includes twofemale 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 


By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration. It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundhand the 
High Court Judge. An elected representative of the people 
is to be a member of the Darbar after 1935. 


The Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and painting 
and has edited Picture Verul,Pictorial Ajanta, Pictorial Rama- 
yanaand life of Shivajiin three picture volumes. He also takes 
great interest in physical exercise and has written in English 
a book on the subject called “ The Surya Namaskaras.”’ 


The State possesses an independent High Court. 
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Ms His H1iGHNESsS Ru- 
KUND-DAULA, NUSRAT-I- 
JANG MUKHLISUD-Dauta, Hart- 
ZUL-MULK NAwWAB SIR SADIQ 
MoHAMED KHAN SAHIB BaAHa- 
DUR ABBASI V, G.C.ILE., K.C. 
S.I., KC.V.O, Ruler of Baha- 
walpur. 





Born: in 1904. Succeeded in 
1907. Educated: in Aitchison 
Chief’s College, Lahore. Married: 
in 1921. Amember of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Indian Princes 
Chamber. A.D.C. to Prince of 
Wales during his India tour 
1921. Invested with full Ruling 
powers in 1924. Hony. Major 
in the 21st KG.O., Central India Horse Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-14, 1924, 1931 and 1932. Received by King Emperor 
on each occasion. 





Largest Mohammedan State in the Punjab. Direct descendant of 
Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo. Hey: NAWABzADA MOHAM- 
MED ABBAS KHAN SAHIB BAHADUR. 

Area: 22,000 square miles. 

Population : 1,000,000 

Revenue: Rs. 80 lakhs. 

Salute: 17 guns. 


CABINET. 


Chief Minister. 
Izzat NIsHAN ImMaDUL-MULK, Rarisut-WuzrRa KHAN BAHADUR 
Mr. Naspi BakHsH MOHAMMED Husain, M.A., LLB., C.I.E., Bo.-C.5. 
P. W. & Revenue Minister. 
Mr. C. A. H. Townsenp, C.LLE., I.C.S. 


Education & Minister-tn-W atting. 
LizuT.-COLONEL MAgBooL Hassan Kurersuy, M.A., LL.B. 


Home Minister. 


UMDAT-UL-UMARA AMIN-UL-MULK SaRDAR Haji MOHAMMED 
AMIR KHAN. 
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AwAB Mir FazLe_ ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, the 
present Ruler of Ban- 


ganapalle, the only Musl‘m 
State in South India 


Born: Igot, 


Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922, 


Educated: At St George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmere Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920, 


Married: The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ali Khan Bahadur 
in 1924, 





After the death of his first Begam Sahiba im the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the ycai 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur 


Recreation : Polo, Tennis and Cricket 


The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State. During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur 1s a member of the Chamber of Princes 


Hew-Apparent: NawaB Mir GuHvULAM ALI KHAN BAHADUR. 
Born 12th October 1925. 


Salute: 9 guns. Avea of the State 275 square mules. 
Population : 40,000 Annual Revenue Rs 4 lakhs. 


There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines, ‘The chief food grain is cholum. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan 
Kyan BayaDuR MovuLvi MAHAMMED HABIBULLA KHAN SAHIB, B.A. 


Munsiff: Kazi GHULAM MAHAMOOD SAHIB. 
Tahsilday: SYED Imam Sauis, BA. 
Magistrate: SYED ALI NAQUI SAHIB. 
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IS HicHNESS FARZAND I- 

Kuas-1-DOWLAT-I-ENCLI- 

SHIA MAHARAJA SIR 

SAYAJI RAO GAEKWAR SENA 

Kuas KHEL SAMSHER BAHADUR 

GCSI,GCIE,LLD, Maha 
raja of Baroda 


Born 1863 Ascended the 
gadi 1875, Invested with full 
powers in 1881 


Educated Privately 


Marned In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885 


Varned Second time in 
1885 Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State 


Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931 The Minister 


was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932 


Publications 
(rt) From Caesar to Sultan , (2) Famine notes, (3) Speeches 


(4) Selected letters 


Recreation Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc 
Address Baroda, Gujerat, Western India 

Hewr SHRIMANT YUVARAJ PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR 

Area of the State 8,164 square mules 

Population 2 443,007 (1931) 

Revenue Rs 249 43 lakhs 

Salute 21 guns 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
President 
Sir V T KRIsHNAMA CHARI, KT, CIE, Dewan 


COUNCILLORS 
SHRIMANT YUVARA] PRATAPSINH GAEKWAR, (Karma Sachiv) 
MR RAMLAL Hrracat Desa, BA, LLB, (Mantra Sachi) 
CoLoNEL Kumar SuHivraj SincH, BA, (Mantra Sachi). 
Mr RAMCHANDRARAO SHAMRAO PaTit (MANE), BA, LLB, 
(Ex Officco Member) 
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IS HIGHNEsS DFvVI- 

SINGHJI, RANA 

SAHEB of Barwani (Minor), 
Central India. 


Born: On igth July 
1922. 


Ascended the gadi on 
21st April 1930. 


sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 





Being educated: At Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State: 1,178 Square miles. 

Population: 1,41,I10. 

Revenue: About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute: 11 guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 


on Minority Administration. 


Dewan and President. 
Diwan Banapur, H. N. Gosari, M.A., LL.B. 


Revenue Member. 
KHAN SAHEB MEHERJIBHOY HORMUSJI. 


Judicial Member. 
M. S. Dutt CHowpHARY, ESQUIRE, B.A., LL.B. 
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1S HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

SRI BRIJENDRA SAWAI 

BRIJENDRA_ SINGH 
BAHADUR, BAHADUR JUNG 
Maharaja of Bharatpur was 
born on the rst December 
1918 and succeeded his 
father Maharaj Kishen Singh 
on the 27th March 1929 and 
was installed on the gadi on 
r4th April 1929. 


His Highness with his 
3 younger brothers (1) Rao 
Raja Girrendra Raj Sihgh 
(2) Rao Raja Edward Man 
Singh (3) Rao Raja Girra} 
Saran Singh is receiving education in England under the 
guardianship of Mr. Tudor Owen. 

Area of State: 1,972 square miles. Population : 486,954. 

Revenue: Rs. 30,47,000. Salute: 1g guns 


As His Highness is still a minor the State Administra- 
tion is carried on by a Council consisting. of the following 
Members :— ) 


President: Major C. P. Hancock, O.B.E., M.C., LA. 


Revenue Member : Rat Saurp LALA Ram LAL BATRA, 
B.A., LL.B., P.C.S. 


Home Member: Wr.-Cot. FAUJDAR SAMPAT SINGH. 


Judicial Member : Rat BAHADUR Pt. SHaMBHU NATH DvBE, 
M.A., LL.B. 


General Member: Lt.-Cot. KANWAR GHAMANDI SINGH. 
In addition there are 3 Secretaries as follows :— 
Chief Engineer & P. W. D. Secretary. 
W. D., McD. CruicksHank, Esor., O. B.E. 
pare General and Financial Secretary. 
N. D. Cyoxra, Esguire. 


Secretary to President and Council! of State. 
~ R.C. Baatnacar, EsouirE. _ 
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HRIMANT RAGHUNATHRAO 
SHANKARRAO alias BABA- 
SAHEB PANDIT PANT Sa- 

CHIV, MapaR UL-MAHAM 
(most faithful) Ruler of Bhor. 


Founder of Dynasty :— 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1608. 


Present Ruler: Born, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 
Chamber (7 years) Trp to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930 Audience 
with King-Emperor. 





Heyy *‘ SHRIMANT SADASHIV- 
RAO alias BHAUSAHEB, B A. 


State Matters : Area gio sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 


Revenue: Rs. 6,77,880. 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestowed for 
excellent administration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927. Ruler enjoys full Internal 
Powers. Reforms and improvements ‘— 


Administrative: Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and Non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 


Judicial: An Independent High Court’s Scheme 
inaugurated, 1928. 


Educational: Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library built at Bhor, 1928. Shrimant Babasaheb is President 
of Poona Boy Scout’s Association. 


Local Self-Government Institutions: Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932. 

General: A big bridge over Nira built, 1932. The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in con- 
struction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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Is HIGHNESS BHARAT 
DHARAM-INDU 
MAHARAJA SAWAI SIR SAWANT 
SINGH BaHapuR, KCIE of 
Buiawar 


Born 25th November 
1877 ascended the Gadi 
in June 1900, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajraj Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karahiya family 





Son MAHARAJ KuMmMarR AMAN SINGHJI 


Area of the State 973 Square miles 
Population 115,852 Gross vevenue 3% lakhs 
Salute II guns 


Railway Siation Harpalpur GIP Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service 


ADMINISTRATION. 


Diwan Revenue Officer: 


SARDAR BASHESHAR SARUP. 9S. ABID Hussain, B A. 


Chief Secretary Nazim 
PANDIT MAHADEO Rao. M. ULFAT Ral. 
Private Secretary : Superintendent Police : 


M. RaFaT ALI QURESHI. M. GuLAB KHAN. 
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IEUTENANT GENERAL 

His HicHNEss Mana- 
RAJADHIRAJ Rag 
RAJESHWAR NARENDRA 
SHIROMANI MAHARAJAH SRI 
SIR GANGA SINGHJI BAHADUR, 
G.C.S.1, G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., K.C.B, A.-D.-C., 
LL.D., Maharajah of Bikaner. 


Born: On 13th October 
1880. 


Succeeded to the Gad 
on 31st August 1887, and 
assumed full ruling powers 
in 1898. 





His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 


His Highness was married in 1897 to the daughter of His 
late Highness the Maharawat of Partabgarh, who died on the 
Igth August 1906. His Highness also married the daughter 
of the late Thakur of Sanwatsar in the Bikaner State, who also 
died in 1922. Subsequent to the demise of the first Maharani, 
His Highness married in 1908 the daughter of the Tazimi Pattedar 
of Bikamkore in Marwar. 


Hew-Apparent: Manaray Kumar Sri Saput SINGHJI 
BAHADUR, C.V.O. 


Area of State: 23,317 square miles. Population : 936,218. 


Revenue: Rs. 1,17,42,357. 
Salute: Permanent 17 guns, local 19 guns and personal 19 guns. 


Prime Minister and Chief Councillor. 
SIR Manuspyar NANDSHANKER Menta, Kr, C.S.I., M.A., LL.B. 


Public Works Minister. 
Cot. Rao BaHaDuUR THAKUR SaDUL SINGHJI OF BaGseu, C.1.E. 


Army Minister. : 
Majyor-GEn. Rao BAHADUR THAKUR Hari SINGHJI OF SATTASAR, 
C.LE:, O.B.E. 


Revenue Minister. 
Mayor Manaray Sri MAnpHaTA SINGHJI SAHEB. 
Foveign and Political Minister and Finance Minister. 
Mr. TRIBHOVANDAS JAGJIVANDAS Raja, M.A., LL.B. 
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DAULAH MumtTaz-Ur- 

Muzik Momin-KHAn 
BAHADUR  DILAVERJUNG 
NAWAB MIRzA HUSAIN YAVER 
KHAN Bauapur, Nawab of 
Cambay. (A First Class 
State with powers to try 
capital offences) is a Mogul of 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- 
Sani Family of Persia. 


Iq’ s HIGHNEss NAzamup- 


Born: 16th May = troIt. 
Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January 1915, Ascended 
13-12-30. (With full powers). 


Educated: At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. 


Avea of State: 392 Sq. Miles. 
Population : 87,761 (Census 1931). 
Revenue : 10 Lakhs (Normal) Salute 11 guns. 


Political Relations :—-With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda. 


His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Pnvate Secretary. Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform, 


Dewan. 


DEWAN BAHADUR NARMADASHANKER DEVSHANKER 
Menta, B. A. 


Private and Political Secretary. 
KHAN SHREE Faiz MAHOMED KHAN, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 


Chief Revenue Officer. 
Rao SAHEB PURSHOTTAM JOGIBHAI Buatt, B.A., LL.B. 


Sar Nyayadhtsh. 
SHANUBHAI MATUBHAI MazumpaR, M.A., LL.B. 
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IS Hicguness THE Hon. 
THE MAHARAJADHIRAJA 
SIR KAMESHWAR SINGH 


BAHADUR, K.C.LE. of 
Darbhanga. 


Born: 28th November 1907. 


Ascended the Gadi on 14th 
July 1929 on the death of his 
father, Sir Rameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, G.C.I1.E., K.B.E., D. 
Litt., etc., and is the 19th 
successor to the Darbhanga Raj. 


Family history: Darbhanga 
Raj is an ancient principality 
of Icng standing and is the 
premier Raj in Bihar to-day. 
It is more or less identical 
with Mithila. The Royal fam:- 
ly belongs to the Shrotriya 
Brahmin family of the highest 
class and the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga is the accredited secular head of this community over 
which he exercises powers, especially in matters social and religious. 





The public donations made so far by His Highness to various 
Universities, Temples and Colleges amount to 64 lakhs. Generous 
concessions to his tenants have been made and their welfare receives 
the constant attention of the Maharajadhiraja. 


His Highness the Maharajadhiraja takes a very keen interest in 
politics—selected as a delegate to the first and second sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference—has been nominated as a member 
of the Council of State and elected as the president of the Bihar United 
Party—President of the All-India Landhclders’ Association and the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association—Life President of the Bihar Land- 
holders’ Association—General President of the Sri Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, the premier Association of the Orthodox Hindus in India 
—Life President of the Maithila Mahasabha—A life-fellow of the 
Patna University, a fellow of the Calcutta University and the Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts etc.—A member of the Royal 
Empire Society, 


In recognition of his public services His Highness was made a 
K.C.I.E. by His Imperial Majesty The King Emperor of India in 
January 1933. 


Chief Recreations: Polo, Tennis and Motoring. His Polo team 
is considered to be the best in Bihar and has won several trophies. 


His Highness possesses a rich library wherein there is a number of 
valuable old manuscripts. 


Area of the State: 2,500 square miles. 
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AJOR His HIGHNESS 
M MAHARAJA LOKEN- 

DRA SIR GOVIND 
SiInH Ju DEo BAHADUR, 
G.C.LE., K.C.8.1., Ruler 
of Datia. 


Born: 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 28th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, besides being 
a member of several Societies, Associations and Clubs. 


He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital. 

Besides shooting several big game in South East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India. 





His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 


Constitution: The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 


Chief Ministery: Sir AzizuDDIN AHMED, Kt., C.LE,, 
O.B.E., 1.8.0., K.B. 


Area of the State: 912 square miles. 
Population: 158,834. 

Revenue: About Rs. 18 lakhs. 
Address: Datia, Central India. 
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Is HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 
H ANAND RAO PUAR SAHEB 
BAHADUR (Minor), Ruler 

of Dhar State, C.I. 

Born ; 24th November, 1920. 

Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharan1 
Saheba, D.B.E., on rst August, 
1920. 

Succeeded to Gadi: On the 
Ist of August, 1926. 

Education: His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of an European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M. S. 
Harvey Jones. 

Salute: 15 Guns. 


Area of the State: 1800.24 
Square miles. 

Average Revenue of the State: 
Rs. 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. Population 243,521. 


Railway Siation; Mhow=+33 mules. Rutlam—6o miles on 
B. B. & C. I. Lines. 





COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION: 
Dewan and President, Council of Admunistration of the State and 
Khasg. Karbhar.: 
Dewan Bahadur K. Napkar. 

Member (without port-folto) of the Executive Council : 
Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji SAHEB PUAR. 
Home and Revenue Member ; 

Mr. RAGHUNATH SAHAIL. 

Military Member: 

Mr. RacuunatH Sanat (Acting). 

Judicial Member: 

Mr, M. N. Kuory, B.A., LL.B., 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan tn the Finance Branch: 
Raj SEVA SAKTA MR, VENKAT Rao C, PALKAR. 
Consultative Members: 

PANDIT PURNASHANKAR Raj JOTISHI. 

THAKUR JASWANT SINGHJI OF BIDWAL. 

Durbar and Council Secretary: 

7' + Mr. B.S. Bapat, M.A., LL.B. 
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H’ S HIGHNESS 
MAHARANA SHRI 
VIJAYADEV]JI MOHANDEV]I 


RANA, Raja Saheb of 
Dharampur. 


Born: 1885. 
Ascended the gadt 192%. 


Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 


Married in 1905 with 
A. S. Rasikkunverba, 
daughter of His Highness 


Maharana Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla 
and after her demise in 1907 with A. S. Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 


Her: MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI NARHARDEV]JI. 
Area of the State: About 800 square miles. 
Population: About 115,000. 

Revenue: Rs. 124 lakhs. 

II guns personal. 


SECRETARIAT SYSTEM. 


Polhtitcal Secretary, 
Mr. DULLABHDAS VITHALDAS SARAIYA, B.A., LL.B. 


Huzur Personal Assistant, 
Mr. BuocitaL Jacjrvan Mopy. 


Revenue Secretary, 
MR. SHANTISHANKER JESHANKER DESAI, B.A. 


General Secretary, 
Mr. PRANLAL DuLLaBHy1 KAMDAR, B.A., LL.B. 
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SinGH Dro MAHINDRA BAHADUR, 

Ruler of Dhenkanal, a full fledged 

State in direct relationship with 
the Government of India, conspicuous for 
its traditional devotion and loyalty to the 
British Crown, 

Born: 1904. 

Educated: In Rajkumar College, 
Raipur and Government Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack. 

His Highness belongs to the famous 
Kachhawa Rajput family. 

Married: The eldest daughter of the 
Ruler of Seraikela, a descendant of 
Rathor origin. 

Succeeded to the Gadt in 1918. 

Area; 1,463 Square miles. 

Population: 284,328. 


HIS HIGHNESS’ EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL. 


H Is HIGHNESS RAJA SANKAR PRATAP 


President and Prime-Mimnister : 
Rajkumar N, P, Sincn Dero, B.A. 


Judicial and Political Minister: 
DrewaN BawapDurR D.N, Das, B.A. 


Development Minister: 
Rajkumar S. P. SincH Dso, B.A. 


DURBAR SECRETARIAT. 
Military Secretary: SuBEDAR CHINTAMONI MoHAMANSINGH. (Recipient of Indian 
Police Medal.) 


Private Secretary: N. K. Rat, Esq. 
Assistant Private Secretary: Panpit BamMADEB Ratu. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 


Revenue Secretary: Panpit SIKHARESWAR MISHRA. 
Tahassidars: P. C. Mounaparra, Esg., B.A.; Muxunpa Prapuay, Esg., B.A.; 
N. C. Monanty, Esg.; K. C. Monanty, Eso. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT. 
Conservator of Forests: S. B. D. C, Patnaik, B.A., M.R.H. 
EXCISE AND POLICE DEPARTMENT, 


Commisstoner of Police: Rat Bawapur B. B. BURMAN. 
Assistant Commisssoners of Police: Panoit G. Misura, B.A.; B. DHat, Esg., B.L. 


MEDICAL AND SANITARY DEPARTMENT. 


Chief Medical Officer: Dr. S. Rao, M.B.,B.Sc. 
Assistant Surgeon: Dr. Lat R, N. Sana Dao, M.B.,B.S. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Secretary of Secondary Education: M. M. Guosu, Esg., B.L. 
Secretary of Primary Education: H. Mounanty, Esq. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
Chief Engineer: Panpit H. K. MisHra. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND GEOLOGY. 
Mining Engineer and Geologist: K. K. Sencupta, Esg., M.A., B.Sc. (Cal.), B.Sc. 
Mining, M.Sc, (Birmingham.) 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent of Agriculture and Irrigation: B. SamantRAI, Esq. 
JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Chief Justice: Dewan Banapur D. N, Das, B.A. 
Sub-Judge: Panpir J. K. Misura, M.A., B.L. 
Sub-Divisional Officers: Mr. N. A. J. ANDERSON. ; Panpit G, C. Momapatra, B.A. 
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T. Cor. His HicHNEss 

RAIS-UD-DAULA SIPAH- 

DAR-UL-MULK SARAMAD 
Raj Har H1nD Maua- 
RAJADHIRAJA SRI SAWAI 
MavaraJ RANA SIR UDAI 
ByHan SInGH LOKINDAR 
BAHADUR, DILER JANG JAI 
Deo, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1L, 
K.C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 


Born: On 12th February 
1893. 
Succeeded: To the Gadi 


in March rgII and assumed 
full ruling powers in I9gI3. 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes. 





Married: To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha 
in Jind State. Area of State: 1,200 square miles. 


Population: 2,54,986. Revenue: 17,50,000. 
Salute: Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President : H. H. THE MAHARAJ RANA BAHADUR. 


Revenue Secretary: R. S. R. B. Munsut KunJ BEHARI LAL. 
Judicial Secretary : BABU KANNOO Mat, M.A. 

Financial Secretary : PANDIT KALADHAR TEWARI. 
Personal Secretary: Rat Santis Munsui Din Dayat, B.A. 
Military Secretary: GENERAL SARDAR RAGHUBIR SINGH. 


Consulting Enpineer, 


Mr. A. N,. THORPE, 
| Nawas RustaM ALI KBAN. 
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1s HIGHNESS MAHARANA 

SHRI SIR GHANSHYAM- 

SINHJI, G.C.I.E., K.C. 

S.I., Maharaja Raj Saheb of 
Dhrangadhra in Kathiawar. 


Born: In 1889, and suc- 
ceeded to the Gadi in Io1t. 


Educated: Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot and later in 
England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir 
Charles Ollivant. 


Married: Five times. 
Has three sons. (1) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayur- 
dhwajsinbji, (2) Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Virendrasinhji, 
(3) Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Dharmendrasinhji. 





Area of the State: 1,167 square miles exclusive of the State’s 
portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch. Population: 88,961. 
Annual Revenue : Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute: 13 Guns. 


Dewan; Ray Rana SHR Mansinyji S. .JHAva, C.I.E. 
HUZUR OFFICE PERSONNEL. 


Personal Assistant RANA SHRI SABALSINHJI 8S. JHALA. 
Military Secretary: Rao BAHADUR RANA SHRI DADUBHA 


S. JHALA. 


Private Secretary: Rao SAHEB CHIMANLAL A. MEHTA, 


B.A.S.T.C. 


Revenue Secretary: RANA SHRI JASWANTSINHJI D. JHALA. 
Judicial Secretary; AMRITLAL V. Moni, M.A., LL.B. 
Political Secretary: ANANTRAI N. MAnKeEr, M.A. 


Assistant Private Secretary 


JHALA, B.Com. 
Chief Agricultural Products : 


RANA SHRI RAMSINHJI M. 


Cotton, Jowar, Bajriand Wheat. 


Principal Indusines: 


Salt and manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shn S’akti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first 
and only Work of the kind in India. 
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H* HIGHNESS Rarl- 
RAYAN, Maui-Ma- 
HENDRA, MAHARAJADHI- 
RAJ MAHARAWAL SHRI 
LAKSHMAN SINGHJI 
BAHADUR of Dungarpur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
singh elder son of Kshem 


Singh who ruled over Mewar in the beginning of the 
13th century of the Vikram era. 


Born : 1908. 


Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 


Educated: At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Married: In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 


Heir: 
BAHADUR. 


Area of State: 
Population : 


227,000. 


MAHARAJ] KUMAR SHRI MAHIPAL SINGHJI 


1,460 square miles, 


Average Revenue: 7,50,000. 


Salute : 


15 guns. 
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HAKOR SHRI FATEHSINHYJI 
RATNASINHJI DaBHI, the 
Ruling Chief of 

Ghodasar State in Sabar 
Kantha Agency. 


Born: On 7th of August, 
1909. Succeeded to the throne 
in 1930. Assumed the reins of 
administration on goth August 
1930. 


Married: On the 24th of 
April, 1931, the daughter of 
Thakor Shri Vajesinhji of 
Kadwal under Chhota Udepur 
State. 





Origin: The Thakor Shri is a direct descendant of the 
Kushwala clan of Rajputs and is of the solar line tracing his 
descent from Kush (Dabh), one of the sons of Rama, the King of 
Ayodhya. 


Political relation: From April the tst, 1933, the State along with 
other States of old Mahi Kantha (now Sabar Kantha) has been brought 
into direct political relation with the Government of India, 


Powers: On March 1933, the Government of Bombay was 
pleased to grant the following enhanced powers as a mark of personal 
distinction :— 


Civil: Power to decide suits upto Rs, 10,000, 


Criminal: Power to pass sentences of imprisonment upto 3 
years and a fine of Rs, 5,000. 


Vernacular education is imparted free in the State and the State 
Hospital gives every sort of medical help to all, irrespective of caste 
and creed, 


Parashur Temple on the bank of the river Vatrak is a place of 
interest. 
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Is HIGHNESS SHREE 
BHAGVAT SINHJEE, 
G.C.I1.E., M.D., 

F.R.C.P.E., M.B.C.M., 
M.RC.P., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S., M.R.I, 
(G.B.), F.CP. & SB, 
H.P.A.C., Fell. Bom. 
University, Maharaja Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal. 


Born: 1865. 
Assumed Full Powers, 1884. 


Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh. 





His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H. H. Maharana Shri Naran Devji of Dharampur. 
Author of: “A History of Aryan Medical Science,’’ A Journal 
of a visit to England. 
Hew: YUVARAJ SHRI BHOJRAJJI. 
Area of State: 1,024 square miles. Population: 2,05,846. 
Revenue: Rs. 50,00,000. Salute: II guns. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Khangi Karbhari: P. P. Bucu. 

Secretary: Miss J. D. Ratuop, B.A. 

Huzur Secretary: P. B. Josut, B.A. 

Nyaya Manin: T. P. Sampat, B.A., LL.B. 

Sav Nyayadhish: K. J. SANGHANI, B.A., LL.B, 

Vasulats Adhikari P. W. Menta, B.A. 

Manager and Engineer-in-Chief: P. G. Das. 

Police Superintendent: H. S. SANGHANI. 

Bandhkam Admkari: V.C. Meuta, B.A., B.E. 

Khajanch:: P. B. Josui, B.A. 

Chief Medical Officer: M. K. S. Buupatsinyy1, L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S., D.T.M., M:B., B.Cu. 

Vidya Adhtkari: C, B. Pater, B.A. ; 

Darbani Vakil: L. K, SHuxia, B.A., LL.B. 
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18 EXALTED HIGHNESS, RUSTOM I- 
H DowRAN, ARASTU-1-ZAMAN, Lt 
GENERAL MuZAFFARUL - MULK 
WaL-MAMALIK, NAwas SIR_Mir 
Osman Att Kaan BaAsanur, FETEH JUNG 
SIPAH SALAR, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizamud-Doula, Nizam ul- 
Mulk Asaf Jah, GCSI, GBE, Nizam 
of Hyderabad. 


Born: 1886. 
Ascended the throne 1911. 
Educated: Privately. 


Married 1n 1906 Dulhan Pasha,daughter 
of Nawab Jehangir Jung, a nobleman 
representing a collateral branch of the 
Nizam’s family. 


Her: THE Nawas Mir HimayvatT ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, AZAM JAH 


Area of the State: 82,698 square mules, 
Population 14,146,148 

Revenue: Rs. 892 43 lakhs 

Salute’ 21 guns. 


The State has a Legislative Council 
of twenty members eight of whom are 
elected and an Executive Council of six 
officials with a President It maintains its own paper currency and coinage, 
postal system, railways and army. It has a University with six Arts Colleges including one 
for women and Colleges for Engineering, Medicine, Law and Teaching It has also an Honours 
College aflhated to Madras University, a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical 
Education. There are also a Centra} Cottage Industries Institute, a Central T echnical 
Institute and an Observatory The State is of great historical and archeological interest, 
as within 1ts lumits, are situated many old capitals of ancient and medieval Deccan Kingdoms, 
famous forts, temples, mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and 
paintings of Ellora and Ajanta. 


Capstal: Hyderabad—Population 466,000. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian 
Empire, The city 1s beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
buildings, broad cemented roads, good electricity and water supply and an efficient bus 
service run by the State Railway. Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masud, the fort and tomhs of Golconda and the large artificial reservours- the Osman Sagar 
and the Himayat Sagar. 





EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


President 
Raya Rajavan Rajaw Sir KisHEN PERSHAD MAHARAJA BAHADUR, YAMINUS SALTANATH, 
G 


. * 


Education, Medical and Mslstary Depts. Member. 
Nawas Watiup DowLaH BAHADUR, 


Finance and Ratlway Member. 
Nawab Sir AKBAR Hypari. 


Revenue and Police Member. 
Lr.-Cou. Sir RicHarp CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


Judscial Member. 
NawaB Lutrup DowLahH BAHADUR. 


Public Works Member. 
Nawas Aggeret June Bananur. 


Political Member. 
Nawak Maupr Yar JuNG BAHApvrR. 
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EHERBAN SHRIMANT 

NARAYANRAO GOVIND- 

RAO alias BABASAHEB 
GHORPADE, the Chief of 
Ichalkaranji, a feudatory of 
Kolhapur State. He is also 
a First-class Sardar in the 
Deccan and represented the 
Sardars and Inamdars in the 
Bombay Council from 1900 
to IQI3. 


Born: 1871. Was adop- 
ted in 1876 and was 
invested with powers in 
1892, 


Educated in the Raja- 
ram High School, and College, Kolhapur, Elphinstone 
College and Government Law School, Bombay and 
attended the High Court for practical training in Law. 





Married in 1886, Shrimant Sakal Saubhagyawati 
Gangabai Maisaheb, daughter of late Mr. Mohaniraj Moresh- 
war Paranjpe, landlord and pleader, Ahmednagar. Adopted 
Venkatrao Raosaheb in 1917, who died in 1924. Visited 
Java in 1913. Made three trips to Europe. Went to Burma 
in 1927 and to Ceylon in 1930. Is the author of an observant 
book called ‘‘ Impressions of British Life and Character.” 
Has also translated some English books into Marathi. Has 
established a fund called the Ichalkaranji Education Endow- 
ment Fund for encouragement of foreign education. 


Avea of the State: 241 square miles of which } consists 
of forest. 


Population: 68,573. 
Revenue: Rs. 5,25,158. 


Administration is conducted with the help of a Council 
of which Mr. J. L. Goheen, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, Sangli, is the head, 
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Is H1IGHNESS MAHARAJA DHIRAJ 
H SHREE HIMMAT SINGHJI OF IDAR 

—The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhyi 1s the 
roth of this ilustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known Soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhj: Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaya Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Suir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931 


Born On29 1889 


Married im the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
Jaipur State 





His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5$ years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1916 He attained his 
diploma standing first in the lst of candidates from all the Chief Colleges in India 
and was awarded his Excellency the Viceroy’s medal He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects He 
won prizes 1n each division 1n succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis Forseveral years, he was 
captain of one or other of the jumor football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 


As will be seen, he upheld his famuy tradition as a horseman From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle Hus Highness now keep a racing 
stable and has had many successes These active Sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and 1s interested in painting and photography. 


On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhy: took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929 30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when be 
ascended the Gadi of Idar. Since bis accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which 1t 1s expected his experience and keen personal interest will “enable lum 
to carry through successfully, 


His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumar Dalyit Singhy1 and Amar Singhyi, the 
eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daly:t Smghy1, the heir apparent, was born in 1917 


Salute: 15 Guus, Area. 1,669 sq, miles, Revenue: 21 Lacs, 
Diwan: Mr JAGANNATH Boanpart, M A., LL.B. 
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H 1s HIGHNESS MAHARA- 
JADHIRAJ Raj RAJEsuH- 

WAR SAWAI SHREE 
YESHWANT Rao HOLKAR 
BAHADUR, Maharaja of Indore. 


Born: 6th September 1908. 


Accession: 26th February 
1926. 


Investiture: 9th May 1930. 

Educated: InEngland 1920- 
23 and again at Christ Church, 
Oxford , 1926-29. 

Married: In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Invited delegate to the 
R.T.C, in 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles. Population : 1,325,000. 
Revenue : Rs. I,35,00,000. 

Salute: I9 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address: Indore, Central India. 

Recreation : Tennis, Cricket and Shikar. 


STATE CABINET. 


President: 


WaAZIR-UD-DOWLAH Rat BAHADUR S. M. BAPNA, 
C.LE., B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., 
Prime Minister to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 
Revenue Minister: 


MAsHIR BaHapuR Rao SAHvEB K, B. TILLOo. 


Finance Minister: 
Mr. N. V. RAGHAVAN. 


Home Minister: 


MuNtTAzZziIM-I-KHAS BaHAaDuR V. P. BHANDARKAR. 


Honorary Minister without portfolio : 
SARDAR R. K. ZANANE, B.A. 
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HRIMANT SHANKARRAO 

APPASAHEB PATWAR- 

DHAN, Chief of Jam- 
khandi, Honorary Aide-de- 
Camp to His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay, Re- 
presentative Member of the 
Chamber of Princes for Group 
IV. 

Born: 1906. 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926. 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur and then 
privately. 

Married in 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai- 
saheb, Ranisaheb of Jam- 
khandi, daughter of Madhav- 
rao Moreshwa, the late Chief, the Pant Amatya of Bavada. 


Heiy : SHRIMANT PARASHURAMRAO BHAUSAHEB, the Yuvaraj 
now in his eighth year. 


Daughter: Shrimant Indira Raje, alias Taisaheb, now in 
her seventh year. 





Area of State : 524 square miles. Population : 1,14,282. 
Revenue: Rs. 9,92,515. Capital Town : Jamkhand.. 


The State, for purposes of administration, is divided 
into two Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas 
Wathar, Pathakai and Dhavalpuni. 


Diwan. 


Mr. R. K. Bat, B.A., LL.B. He is also the ex officio President 
of the Jamkhandi State Representative Assembly and 
High Court Judge. 


Sarnyayadish. 
Mer. B. B. Manasat, B.A.,LL.B. 


Revenue Officer. 
Mr. H. C. PATwarDHAN, B.A. 


Private Secretary. 
Mr. M. B. Manayay, B.A., LL.B. 
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IEUTENANT-COLONEL His 
HIGHNESS FAKHRUD 
DAULAH NAWAB SIR 

MoHAMMAD IFTIKHAR ALI 
KHAN BAHADUR, SAULET-E- 
Janc, K.C. 1. E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 


Born: 1883. 


ASCENDED THE GADI 1n 1895. 


Educated at the Daly 
College, Indore. Served in 
the Impenal Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and 
is Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British Army. 


Marned : His Highness’ 
first marriage was celebrated 
In 1903, 2nd marriage 1n 1905 
and the 3rd in the year 1921 


Hew-Apparent * NAwABZADA MOHAMMAD USMAN 
ALI KHAN SAHIB 


Area of State: 601 square miles. 
Population : 1,00,204. Revenue : 12,00,000, 


STATE COUNCIL. 
President: His HIGHNESS THE NAWAB SAHIB BAHADUR. 
Vice-President & Chief Secretary. 
KHAN BAHADUR SAHIBZADA MOHAMMAD SERFRAZ ALI KHAN. 


Members. 


Military Secretary: NAwaszaDA Moxnp. Mumtaz ALI 
KHAN SAHIB. 


Private Secretary : Major P. F. Norzury, D.S.0O., LA. 


Offg. Law and Justice : MR, SERAJUR REHMAN KHAN, 
Bar-at-Law. 


Revenue Secretary: M1rzA MoHAMMAD ASLAM BEG, 


Judge, Chief Court : Mr. SERAJUR REHMAN Kuan, Bar-at-Law. 
Finance Member : SETH GOVINDRAMJI. 
Secretary : 
Mr. Nasrat MonammMapD Kuan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.) 
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ASDAN is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 

Khbshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, since 
their advent to this Province, 
effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash- 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India. 


Darbar Shree Ala Khachar 
is the present Ruler of Jasdan. 
He was born on 4th November 
1905. Heis educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and has 
passed the Diploma examination. 

He succeeded to the Gadi in June, 1919, and assumed the 
reins of State administration on rst December, 1924. 

Heiy ; YUVRAJ SHREE SHIVRAJ aged three years. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 
square miles of non-jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory, 

Revenue: (gross) Rs, six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders’ claims. 

Village Panchayats introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inter-se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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t. His HIGHNEss DHAR- 
L MADIVAKAR MAHARAJA- 

DHIRAJ MAHARAJ RANA 
SHRI RAJENDRA SINGH JI 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State. 


Born: 15th July, Igoo. 
Ascended the gadi 1929. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and _ the 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford. 


Marned: The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 
Has one son. Heiv Apparent: 
MaHARAJ KUMAR SHRI VI- 
RENDRA SINGH JI BAHADUR, 
born in Oxford on 27th September, 1921. 

Is a keen sportsman ; and has a taste for music, agriculture 
and fine arts; is a member of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, Bombay Natural History Society, The Delhi Flying 
Club and the Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club. Wasa Lieutenant 
in the IJ. T. F. 11/19th Hyderabad Regiment, and was attached 
for some time to the Ist/19th Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s) 
at Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. Now Honorary Lieutenant 
in 1st/19th Hyderabad Regiment (Russel’s.) 


Avea of the State: 810 Square miles 
Population : 1,07,890. 
Revenue: Rs. 8,02,608. 
Permanent Salute: 13. 
STATE CABINET. 
Pyime Minister. 
SARDAR Mir Magspoot MAaumMup SauEB, B.A,, LL.B., B, Lit. 
(Oxon.), Bar-at-law. 
Judicial Minister. 
Ral BAHADUR Raj RATNAKAR BHAYA SHADI LAL JI, 
B.A., LL.B 
Home Minister. 
Ray Ratna B, MittHan LAL Jt. 
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AJOR His HIGHNEsS RAJ 

RAJESHWAR SARAMAD 

Rajal Hinp Mana- 
RAJA DHIRAJ SIR UMAID 
SINGHJI SAHIB BAHADUR, 
G.C.L.E., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., 
ruler of the Jodhpur State, 


Born: 1903. Ascended the 
gadi 1918. 


Educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 


Married: Daughter of 3am 
Thakur Jey Singh Bhati of 
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Heiv-apparent: MAHARAJ] KuMAR Sri HANWANT SINGHJI 
SAHIB, born in 1923. 

Avea of the State: 36,021 square mules. 

Population: 21,25,982. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,47,00,000. Permanent Salute 17, local I9 guns. 


STATE COUNCIL. 


President. 
His HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA SAHIB BAHADUR. 


Vice-President & Finance Member. 
Mr. J. W. Younc, O.B.E. 


Judicial Member. 


Rao BAHADUR THAKUR CHAIN SINGHJI, M.A., LL.B., 
OF POHKARAN. 


Member-in-Wazting. 
Rao BawapuR Rao RajA NARPAT SINGHJI. 


Revenue Member. 
Munsui Himmat Sincuyr K. Manesnwar!, M.A. 
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H* HIGHNEsS SIR Mana- 
BATKHANJI RaAasuvut- 
KHANJI III, G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh, 


Family; Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan). 


Born: 2nd August 1900. 

Educated: Preparatory 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Heir-apparent: NAWABZADA 
DILAWAR KHANJI, born 23rd 
June 1922. 





Avea of the State: 3,337 sq. miles, 
Population: 5,45,152. 

Principal Port: Veraval. 
Revenue: Ks. 69,10,000, 


Salute: 15 guns personal and local. 


Indian States Forces—Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
Khanji Infantry. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council. 
Me, P. R. Cadet, C.S.I1., C.LE., LCS. 


Police & Military Member, J. S. Council. 
Mr. W. C. Epwarps, I.P. 


Revenue Member, J. S. Council. 
Mr. S. T, Manxap, B.A., LL.B. 
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HRIMANT  DATTAJIRAO 
NARAYANRAO aaltas 
BALASAHEB GHATGE, SARJE- 
RAO, Chief of Kagal Junior. 


Born: 1873. 
Ascended the Gadi: 1808. 


Educated at the Rajku- 
mar College along with His 
Highness the late Shri 
Shahu Chhatrapati Maha- 
raja of Kolhapur and at the 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur. 





Married 1n 1895. 


Hei: SHRIMANT YASHVANTRAO APPASAHEB GHATGE, 
SARJERAO, educated in England with His Highness the 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur. 


Area of State: 17.3 square miles. 
Population: 6,787. Revenue: Rs, 1,28,717. 


The Chief’s Family is related to the Royal Family of 
Kolhapur by matrimonial alliances. Besides, His Highness 
the late Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur and the late 
Chief of Kagal Senior are great-grandsons of the Chief's father 
(Narayanraosaheb) in the natural family. 


The Chief is a mediatized Feudatory Jahagirdar of 
the Kolhapur State enjoying the guarantee of the British 
Government as provided for by Article VIII of the Agreement 
of 1862 between the Kolhapur State and the British Govern- 
ment and exercises Judicial powers as defined by that Article. 
The Chief also exercises full Revenue and Administrative 
powers within his Jahagir. The Administration is conducted 
on the lines of the British Legislation. 
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OLONEL His HIGHNESS 
FARZAND -i- DILBAND 
RASIKHUL-ITIKAD 

DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA RaAja- 
I-RAJGAN MAHARAJA 
JAGATJIT SINGH BAHADUR, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
G.C.S.I. (r9rz), G.C.LE. 
(1918). Created GB.E. 
(1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee. Honorary 
Colonel of 3/rith Sikhs 
(45th Battrays Sikhs). One 
of the Principal Sikh Ruling 
Princes in India. In re- 
cognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness’ salute was raised to 15 guns and the annual 
Tribute of {9,000 a year was remitted in perpetuity by 
the British Government ; received the Grand Cross of the 
Legion d’Honneur from the French Government in 1924, 
possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rouma- 
nia, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; twice 
represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his reign in Ig27. 

Born: 24th November 1872; son of His Highness the 

late Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir Apparent: Strt TIKKA RAJA PARAMJIT SINGH. 


Chief Ministery: KHAN BaHADUR Diwan ABDUL HAMID, 
C.LE., O.B.E., Bar-aT-Law. 


Area of State: 652 square miles. 
Population : 3,16,757. 

Revenue: Rs. 37,00,000. 

Address: Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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AJA SHRI BALABHADRA 
NARAYAN Buuny DEo, 
Ruling Chief of the 

Keonjhar State, Orissa 

Born: On the 26th De 
cember 1905 Ascended the 
Gadt on the 12th August 
1926 

Educated At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur C P 

Marned In June 1929, 
Rani Saheba Snmat: Manoja 
Manjan Devi daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Orissa 

Hew TiKAYAT SHRI 
NRUSINGHA NARAYAN BHUN]J 
DEO 

Avea of the State 3,217 


square miles Population 460,647 Gross revenue Rs 15,05,415 





CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
Diwan: Rat BAHADUR JUGAL KisHoRE TRIPATHI, MA 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
Forest Officer: Mr E S HIGHER 
State Judge: RAI SAHEB SASHIBHUSAN SARKAR. 


State Enguneey: Rat SAHEB JADAB CHANDRA TALPATRA 


Chief Medical Officer and Jarl Superintendent: 
Dr. D. C. SEALY. 


Sadar Sub-Division : Basu KRISHNA CHARAN MABANTY, 
BA,BL,SDO. 


Champua Sub-Division: Bapu RAGHUNANDAN TRIVEDI, 
BA., BL, SD.O. 


Anandpur Sub-Dinsion: BaBU KANHAICHARAN Das, $.D.0O. 
Superintendent of Pohce Basu PRADYUMMA KuMAR BANERJEE. 





State, whichis situated 
in Kathiawar, are 
Gohel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangji one of the sons of 
the famous Sejakji the common 
ancestor of Bhavnagar, Palitana 
and Lathi Houses. The present 
Thakoresaheb Shree Prahlad- 
sinhji is about the 26th in 
descent from Sarangji, who is 
famous for his glorious and 
chivalric deeds in Kathiawar. 
He is the grandson of the 
Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best 
known as ‘“ Kalapi’’ whose 
poetic genius has shed a lustre 
over the literary life of modern 
Gujarat. 
Born : 31st March 1912. 
Succeeded to the gadi on the 
14th October, 1918, on which 


T HE Rulers of Lathi 


date his father, Thakoresaheb Shree Pratapsinhji, died. 


Educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and before formal 


installation on the 9th February, 1931, received practical administra- 
tive training in various Departments of Wankaner State under the 
able supervision of His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb. 


Married : Suryakunverba, daughter of the late Thakoresaheb of 


Kotda-Sangani situated in Kathiawar. 


The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 


his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest. 


Area: 41.8 Square miles, 

Population > 9,407. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,67,970. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 


FAMILY MEMBERS. 
K. S. MANGALSINBJI. 
K. S. HARISCHANDRASINHJI. 
Both are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Karbhari : KrsnaviaL K. Oza, Esquire, B.A., LL.B. 


Private Secretary: K.S. GAMBHIRSINHJI VIJAYSINHJI OF LATHI. 


Medical Officer: Mr. PRanyjIvan Kanji DAVE. 
Revenue Officer: Mr. GoKALpas DEVCHAND PATEL. 


Nyayadhish and First Class Magtsirate: Mr. MANSUKHLAL 
CHUNILAL Menta, B.A., LL.B. 
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AHARANA SHRI SiR Dav- 
M LATSINHJI, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.L.E., THAKORE 
SAHEB of LIMBDI, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana Khetay1 
of Limbdi, A.D. 1486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti. 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers ofinternal autonomy. 


Born: 11th July 1868. 


Accession to Gad: t4th 
April 1908. 


Educated: Privately. 
Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society - Royal 


Empire Society—Roshanara, Delhi—Rayputana Club, Moaint Abu— 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 


A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute: 9 guns. 

Heir: Yuvaray SHRI DIGVIJAYSINHJI, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H. H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar. 


The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the Bntish Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 


Area of the State: 343.968q. miles. 





Population: 35,422. Revenue: Rs. 9,00,000. 
STATE OFFICERS : 
Diwan. 


Ray Kumar SAHIB FATEHSINHJI, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab), BAR-AT-LAwW, 
F.R.G.S. 
Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education. 
Miss (Dr.) ExizaBETH SHARPE, K.H.M., F.R.G.S. etc. 
Chief Medical Officer. 
Dr. KESHAVLAL T. Dave, L.M. & S. etc. 
Accountant General or Finance Secretary. 
Mr. TutsHipas J. LavINet4, B.A. 
Polstical Secretary. 
Mr. DoLaRRaAl M. Bucg, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Secretary: RaNA SHRI JIWANSINHJI, M; G.B.V.C. 
Educational Ministey: Mr. A.D. Panpya, B.A. 
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SHRI VIRBHADRASINHJI, 
Rajajt SaAHEB Of Luna. 
wada State. 

H. H. belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and claims to be 
descended from Sidhraj 
jJaysinh Dev of Anhilwad 
Patan, once the Emperor of 
Gujarat, Cutch and Kathia- 
war. 


Born 1910. Ascended the 
Gadi 1930. 


Educated at Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 


E 1s HiGHNEsS MAHARANA 


Marrned in 1931, Ram 
Saheb Shn Manharkuverba, 
daughter of Capt. H. H. 


Maharand Raj Saheb Amarsinhyji, K CIE, of Wankaner State. 


Area of State: 388 square miles. 
Population : 95,162 


Revenue: Rs 5,50,000. Salute: 9 guns. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan: 
MaGANLAL L. Desa, B.A., LL.B. 


Samant Officer and Police Commissioner : 
K. S$. PRAVINSINHJI, 


kajkharch Officer : K. 5S, VIRVIKRAMSINHJI. 
Nyayadhish : VaptLaL A. Meuta, B.A., LL.B. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : MANUBHA N. RANA. 
Chief Medical Officer: NensuI D. Suan, M.B., B.S, 
Forest Officer : MOHANLAL T. JAINI. 


Custom Officer : HATHISINHJI M. SOLANKI. 
State Engineer: Buimj1 K. Cuotat, DIPLOMATE S.E. 


Electrical Engineer > MAGANLAL B, PANCHAL. 
Head Master, S. K. High School : RaAMNIKLAL G, Mont, M.A. 
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APTAIN His HIGHNESS 

Raja SIR JOGINDER 

SEN BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., 

the present Ruler of Mandi, is 

a Rajput of the Chanderbans1 

clan and it is traditionally 

asserted that the progenitors 

of the dynasty ruled in Inder- 

prestha (Delhi) for over a 
thousand years. 

Hon. Captain 3/17 Dogra 
Regiment. 

Born: 20th August 1904. 
Ascended the Gadi 1913. 
Invested with full ruling 
powers 1925. 

Educated: Queen Mary 
College and Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

Marned twice: First the 





- Fup 
Me My 


only daughter of H. H.‘the Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and 
then the daughter of Kanwar Prithiraj Singh of Rajpipla. 


Visited : Important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932— 


Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc., Im 1927. 


Recreations : Shooting, tennis and cricket. 
Heiv-Appavent: Sri YUVRAJ YASHODHAN SINGH, born 


December 1923. 


2nd Son: Sri Rajkumar Ashokpal Singh, born August 1931. 
Salute: 11 guns. 

Address: Mandi State, Punjab, India. 

Tel. Addvess: ‘‘ Paharpadsha ’’ Mandi. 

Area of the State: 1,200 square miles. 

Population: 207,465. Annual Revenue: Rs. 15,160,127. 


Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 


Finance Secretary: 
Panpit KANWAR Narain, Bar-At-Law. 


Foreign Secretary: 


SIRDAR D. K. SEN, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.B. (Dublin), 
Bar-At-Law. 


Home Secretary: KaANwar SHIV Pat, B.Sc. 
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AHARAJA PraTaP CHANDRA 
M Buany Dro, Maharaja 
Mayurbhanj. 


Born: February 1901. 


Chandra Bhanj Deo. 


Allahabad. 


Singhji and grand-daughter of 
K.C,1.E., of Shahpura in Rajputana. 


CHANDRA BHANJ DEO, 


Area of State: 4,243 Square miles, 
Population: 889,603. 

Revenue: Rs. 28,331,428. 

Salute: Permanent salute of 9 guns. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 
Dewan & Chief Judge of the High Court. 
Dr. P. K. Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law. 
Other Judges of the High Court, 
Mr. S. N. MUKHERJEE, B.L. 
Mr. A, K. CHaTTerjee, B.L. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 
Chief Revenue Officer (Excise, Income Tax and Zemindary). 
Mr. P. M. MUKHERJEE, B.A. 
Land Revenue Officer. 
Mr. S. K. CHATTERJEE, B.A, 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
Chief Engineer.—Mr. F. D. WELLWoop, M.I, Mun. & CY. E. 
FOREST DEPARTMENT. 
Forest Officer —Mr. F. B. Gacuiarpi, M.R.A.C., M.E.F.A. 
POLICE DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent of Police —Mr. R. C. Dasx, 


AUDIT DEPARTMENT. 
Examiner of Accounts.—Mr. J. G. MUKHERJEE, B.A. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent of Central Jatl—Dr. C. M. Sina, M.B. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent of Education.—Mr. S. N. Das, M.A., B.L., D. Ed. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
State Archaeologist.—Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S. 
” CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies —Mr, R. G, Das, M.A., B.L. 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT. 
Director of Industrial and Economic Survey.—Mr, A. P, Goss, M.S.C.1. (London). 





Succeeded to the Gadt on the 23rd 
April 1928 on the demise of his elder 
brother Lieutenant Maharaja Purna 


The Maharaja was admitted into the 
Chamber of Princes by his own right in 
March 1931 by the Government of India, 


Educated: At the Mayo College, 
Ajymere and Muir Central College, 


Married: On the 25th November 
1925, the daughter of Kumar Sirdar 


late Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji, 


Hew Apparent: Trxair PRADEEP 
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is HiGHNEss MAHARAJA 

SHREE LUKHDHIRJI 

BAHADUR, K.C.S.I,, 
Maharaja of Morvi. 


Born : 1876, Ascended the 
gadi 1922. 

Educated: Privately in 
India and England. 


Heiy: YuvaRAJ SHREE 
MAHENDRASINHJI. Age 15. 


Second Son: MAHARAJ 
KUMAR SHREE KALIKAKUMAR. 
Age 14, 

Avea of State: 822 square 
mules. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also. 





Population : 113,024 in 
1931 (Increase during 1921-1931, 17 per cent). 
Average revenue : Rs. 40,00,0C0. Salute: II guns. 


Chief Port wm the State: Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
Service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as well 
as Indian Ports. 


Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, roz miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 94 miles. 


State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent. of the 
State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent. of them. 


State Telephone, over 4o per cent. of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 


Free primary and secondary education. 


STATE COUNCIL 
President. 
P. B. Gorapi, B.A., LL.B. 


Members. : 
R. S. Dixsuit, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 
M. P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B. 


Additional Member. 
P, P. JADEJA. 
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‘pos His HiIGHNESS 
MAHARAJA SIR SRI 


KRISHNARAJA WADIYAR 
Banapvur, G.C.S.1., G.B.E., 
Maharaja of Mysore. 


Born: 4th June 1884. 


Succeeded: Ist February 
1895. Educated: Privately. 


Invested with full ruling 
powers: 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign: 
8th August 1927. 





Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Population: 6,557,302. 
Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
Dewan of Mysore. 
AMIN-UL-~MULK SIR M1RzA M. Ismalt, KT., C.I.E., O.B.E. 


Members. 


RAJAKARYAPRASAKTA DIWAN BAHADUR M. N. KRISHNA 
Rao, B.A. 


RAJMANTRAPRAVINA K, MATTHAN, B.A, 
Private Secretary to His Highness. 
Sir CHARLES TODHUNTER, K.C.S.1., J.P. 


Huzur Secretary to His Highness. 
RAJASABHABHUSHANA T. THUMBOO CHETTY, B.A. 
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Ruler: SHRIMAN Raja 
Umrao SINGH Jr Saheb of 
Nimrana Chiefship (Raj- 
putana). 


Born: 1896 A. D. 
Ascended the Gadi in 
1932. 


Educated: At Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 





Married: To the 
daughter of H. H. The 
Maharaja of Giddhour, and second time to the daughter of 
Raja Saheb of Jhalai. 


Heir: R. K. RAJENDRA SINGH JL. 


Dewan: B. Ray Bawapur SavEB, Deputy Collector. 


Boundary: The State adjoins on the east and south to 
Mandawar and Behror Tehsils of Alwar. On the north-east 
it adjoins the detached blocks of Gurgaon villages grouped 
round Shahjahanpur. Along the north the boundary runs 
partly with British territory, the west touches the Narnaul 
Parganah of Patiala and Bawal Parganah of Nabha. 


The ruling family of Nimrana descends directly from 
the well-known Maharaja Pirthivi Raj, which stands amongst 
the foremost families of the Chohan Rajputs. 
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Mn His HiIGHNEsS 
ZUBD-TUL-MULK DEWAN 
MAHAKHAN SHRI TALEY 
MUHOMMED KHAN BAHADUR, 
G.C.LE., K.C.V.0., Nawab 
of Palanpur. 


Born: On the 7th July, 
1883. 


Educated: Privately. 
Ascended the Gadi, 1918. 


His Highness is a Yusufzai 
Lohani Pathan, 





H. H. is the zoth Ruler of the House. 
Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State in India. 


His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 


of September, 1928. 

Heiy : NAwABZADA IQBAL MUHOMMED KHAN BAHADUR. 

Area of State: 1768.89 square miles. 

Population: 264,179. 

Revenue} Rs. 10,62,460. 

Salute: 13 guns. 

Two high roads from Ahmedabad pass through the 
State and a considerable trade in cloth, grain, sugar, and 
rice is carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the 


B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a very old settlement of which 
mention was made in the 8th century. 
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IS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA 

MAHENDRA SIR YADVEN- 

DRA SINGH BAHADUR, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., of Panna, 
C.I., belongs to the eldest 
direct line of descendants of the 
famous hero Maharaja Chhatra- 
Sal. 


Born: January 31st, 1893. 


Succeeded to the Gadi: On 
20th June, 1902, 

Was invested with full Ruling 
powers on 4th February 1915. 


Educated: At the Mayo 
College at Ajmer, where he took 
the Diploma—Joined th e 
Imperial Cadet Corps in 1913. 
Attended the Coronation Durbar 
at Delhi in December, 1911. 


Married: On the 2nd 
December, 1912, the daughter 
of His late Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and has two 
sons. Her Highness the late Maharani received the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal of the 1st class on the 3rd June, 1916. She died in 1927. 
In 1928 His Highness married the sister of the present Maharaja of 
Jaipur. 





His Highness was created a K.C.I.E. on the 2nd January, 1922, 
and the Insignia of K.C.S.I. was ecnferred on him on ist January, 
1932. 

Heir-apparent : Raja BAHADUR NARENDRA SINGH Ju DEO, 

Younger Maharaj Kumar; M.K. Pushpendra Singh Ju Deo. 

Avea of State: 2,596 square miles. 

Population: 2,12,130. 

Revenue : Rs. 11,000,000, 

Salute: 11 gums. 

The administration of the State is carried on with the help of a 


Council consisting of three Ministers. His Highness himself is the 
President of the Council. 


Revenue Minister: Raja SHRI RAGHAVENDRA SINGH J& DEO 
(Younger brother of His Highness). 


Home Ministery: RayA SHRI BHARATENDRA SincH Ju DEO 
(Youngest brother of His Highness). 


Political Ministery! Panpit Counni Lat SHarma, M.A., LL.B, 
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IEUTENANT-GENERAL His H1GHNESS 

FarzAND-1-Kuas Dovu.at-1-INGtt- 

SHIA, MANSUR-UL-ZAMAN AMIR-UL- 

Umra Manaraja Duiraj Raj 
RAJESHWAR SHRI MAHARAJA-I-RAJGAN 
SiR BUPINDER SINGH MoOHINDER BaHa- 
DUR YADU VANSHAVATANS Buatt1 KuL 
BuusHan, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., 
G.B.E., A.D.C., the present Ruler of 
Patiala, whichis the largest of the Phul- 
kian States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present a personal salute of 19 guns and he 
and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Dur in perpetuity. The 
principal crops are grain, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. 
The State possesses valuable forests and 
is rich 1n antiquities. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
lne comprising two sections—from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar—have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highness main- 
tains a Contingent of two Regments of 
Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one Battery of Horse Artillery. 


The State maintains a first grade College which imparts free education to State 
Subjects. Primary education 1s also free throughout the State. 





Area: 5,932 Square miles. 
Population: 1,625,520. 
Gross Income: Rupees One crore and thirty-five Lakhs, 


Since the State has entered into alliance with the British Government in 1809, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on ali critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W. F. Campaign of 1897. On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal services. Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts, For his services on the N. W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 


His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 1918, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 

ium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments :— 


(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de Leopold. 

(b) Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, France, 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy, 

(@) Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, 

(e) Grand Cross of the Order of the Crown of Roumania, and 

(f) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of Grees (1926). 
new inne et et en oe Dae 
Chancellor of the Chamber in ol lige a His Highness led the Princes’ 


In 1930 
delegation to the Round Table Conference. Highness has again been elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes in 1933 


© 


* 
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APTAIN MEHERBAN 
MALOJIRAO MUDHOJI- 

RAO NAIK NIMBALKAR 
(Maratha), Ruler of Phaltan. 


Born: r1th Sept. 1896. 


Educated at: Kolhapur 
and Rajkot, obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College. 


Married: In 1913 S. 
Laxmidevi, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhav, First Class 
Sardar of Malegaon B.K. 
in the Poona District. 





Heiy : SHRIMANT PRATAPSINH alias BAPUSAHEB. 


Date of Succession: 15th November 1917.  Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 13th century. 
The State has full control over its administration, having the 
right to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws. 


Area of State: 397 sq. miles. 
Population: 58,701. 
Revenue: Ks. 4,58,005. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


President : 
K. V. GopBoLte, Eso., B.A., LL.B., Dewan. 


Vice-President : 
S. M. Dan, Eso., B.A., LL.B., Finance Member. 


Members: 


S. H. Kuer, Esg., B.A., LL.B., Revenue Member. 
B. L. Lrxurte, Esg., M.A., LL.B., Home Member. 
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Is HiGHNEsS MAHARAJA 
SHRI SIR NATWARSINHJI 
BaHADUR, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar. 


Born: i901. Succeeded 
to the gadi, 1908. 


Educated: At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot. 


Married: In 1920 Kun- 
vari Shri Rupaliba, M.B.E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shri Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., Thakore Saheb of 
Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth 
among the Ruling Princes of 
Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 


Club: The Roshanara Club, Delhi, the Maconochie Club, 
Porbandar. 


Avea of Siaie: 642°25 square miles, Population: 11 5,741. 
Revenue: Rs. 20,00,000, Salute; 13 guns. 





STATE OFFICERS. 


Dewan: KUMAR SHRI PRATAPSINHJI RAMSINHJI, 
Naib Dewan: Mr. AmRITLAL T. Menta, B.A.,LL.B. 
Private Secretary: JaDEJA PRATAPSINHJI. 


Judicial Secretary : 
Mr. Buupatray M. Bucu, B.A.,LL.B. 


Radway Manager: Mr. H. Date GREEN. 


Chief Medical Officer : 
Dr. D. N. Katyanwata, M.R.CS. (Eng.), F.R.S.M., 
L.M. & S. (Bom.), etc. 


Ports Commissioner : 
Capt, R. S. Raya Iver, B. Com. 


Officer Commanding the .State Forces: 
Mayor Uprysinuy1 N. Gout, 


1s HicHNESS NAWAB 
SAHEB JALALUDINKHAN 
BaBr BaHapurR, the 
present Ruler of Radhanpur 
State, is a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi family who since 
the reign of Humayun have 
always been prominent in the 
annals of Guzerat. 


Born : 1889. Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, 
IQIO, 


Educated: At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909. His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at 
Bhandu, in the year Ig1I. 





The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning. 


Hereditary and permanent salute: 11 guns. 


The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 
has 172 villages. It isa first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction, ‘ 


The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs. 1,712 from some of tife surrounding 
villages. 


Area of the State? 1,150 square miles. 
Population : 79,530 according to census of 1931. 


Avevage gross revenue : Rs. 7,50,000 to 8,00,000, 


Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain 
are the principal agricultural products. 
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Is HIGHNESS THAKORE 
SAHEB SHRI DHARMEN- 
DRASINHJI, Thakore 

Saheb of Rajkot, Kathiawar. 


Born: On 4th March 1910, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
April 1931. 

Educated : At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gate 
School, London. He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration of 
the State. 


Avea of the State : 283 sq. miles 
Population: 75,540. 

Average Revenue :RS, 12,50,000., 
Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 





The Administration is carried on a Secretariat system in co-opera- 
tion with Praja Pratinidhi Sabha or People’s Representatives Assem- 
bly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and demo- 
cratic Municipality linked thereto. 


Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities. It is the headquarters of the W.I.S. Agency, 
has a ‘‘ Rajkumar ”’ College and is served by three important Railway 
lines. Educationally it is a premier city in Kathiawar. 


STATE OFFICERS. 


Political Secretary: DARBAR SHRI VIRAVALA. 

Palace Secretary: DARBAR SHRI MADARSINHJI. 

Judicial Secretary: MR, ABHECHAND G. Desat, B.A., LL.B. 
General Secretary: MR. TRIBHUVANDAS P, BuatTT. 

Revenue Secretary: Mr. DanyYaBHAI B. DosHI. 

Public Works Secretary: Mr, NeNst Monyjt. 

Sar Nyayadhish: Mr, H.R. Bucu, B.A., LL.B. 

Police Superintendent; K, S, VALERAVALA. 

Chief Medical Officer: Dr. K. N. Bam, L.M. & 5. 
Educational Inspector: Mr. C, A, Bucs, M.A. 


Private Secretary: JAYANTILAL L. JOBANPUTRA, B.A., LL.B. 
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AJOR His  HIGHNESS 

MAHARAJA SHRI VIJAY- 

SINHJI, K.C.S.I., Maua- 
RAJA OF RAJPIPLA. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 
Born: 30th January 1890. 
Date of succession: 26th Septem- 

ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkote and Imperial 
Cadet Corp, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 

Europe and America. 
Clubs : Marlborough Club, Lon- 
don ; Hurlingham Club, London ; 
Willingdon Sports Club, 
Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 
Calcutta. 

Recreations: Polo, Racing, 
Shooting. 

Hew-apparent : YUVARAJ SHRI 
RAJENDRASINHJI. Born 1912. 


Younger Sons: Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji. Born 1915. 
Maharaj} Kumar Indrajitsinhji. Born 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty. 

Avea of State: 1,517.50 square miles. 

Population: 2,06,085 according to the Census of 1931. 

Revenue: Rs, 27,00,000. Salute. 13 guns—Permanent Hereditary. 

Indian States Forces : Infantry. Full Company of 165 men. A class 
first line troops. Cavalry. Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature: The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana. 

Principal reforms wntroduced by H1s Highness the present Maharaja: 

1. Making all services pensionable. 

2, Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 

the State. 

3, Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 

ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and thedestitute. 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 

of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces, 

8, Introduction of the Legislative Council. 

Principal Officer: PHrrozeE D. Kotuavara, Dewan. 
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AJA BAHADUR GIRIVAR 
R PRASAD NARAYAN SINGH 

oF RanKa Raj, District 
Palamau (Bihar and Orissa ), 
area 416 square miles. 


Born: 1885. Succeeded his 
father late Raja Govind Prasad 
Singh in rgrt. 


Educated: At the Queen’s 
College, Benares, renowned for 
hisdevout character and chari- 
table disposition, a great en- 
courager of education—Sanskrit 
education in particular,—main- 
tains a charitable dispensary 
at Ranka and has recently 
constructed the Govind High English School at Garhwa, named 
after his illustrious father, and opened by Sir Hugh Stephenson, 
late Governor of Bihar and Orissa; every important public 
institution in the district is benefited by his munificence, 





The Raja Bahadur belongs to the famous Gor clan of Ajmer 
Rajputs and ranks first among the leading Zamindars of Palamau. 
Throughout its history his family has been fervently loyal to the 
British Government and rendered remarkable services during the 
Indian Mutiny and on several other occasions. First rate assistance 
was rendered to the Government by the well-known Raja Shiva Prasad 
Singh, one of the ancestors of Ranka family, in the conquest of and 
the maintenance of order in Palamau, for which the whole of Pargana 
Palamau was settled with him for some time. In recognition of the 
loyal services and public activities the title of Raja was conferred in 
1922 and of Raja Bahadur in the year 1931. Raja Bahadur’s eldest 
son and heir-apparent, YUVARA) GIRINDRA NARAYAN SINGH, is being 
educated at the Govind High School. 


~ 


It was at Ranka that H. E. Lord Minto, a former Viceroy of India, 
shot his first tiger in India in 1906, and since then it has been honoured 
by the visits of the Governors of Bihar and Orissa on several occasions. 
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OLONEL His HIGHNESS 
SIR SAJJAN SINGHJI, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., 

K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 
Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 


Born: 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated. At the Daly 
College at Indore and 
succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K.C.L.E.) in 1893. 

Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has three 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918; was mentioned in despatches ; was presented with 
‘Croix d’ Officier of the Legion d’ Honneur’”’ by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in IgIg. 

Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
Player. 

Heir-apparent : MAHARAJKUMAR LOKENDRA SINGHJI. 

Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population: 107,321. 

Revenue: Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute: 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Adminisivation: Of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao BAHADUR DEVSHANKER J. DAVE, Advocate, is Dewan 
and Vice-President. 
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1s HIGHNESS BANDHVESH 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA SIR 
GULAB SINGH BAHADUR, 
G.C.LE., K.CS.I., Maharaja 
of Rewa. (Rajput Baghel). 


Born : 1903. Ascended the 
gadi in 1918; invested with 
ruling powers in 1922. 


Educated: Privately. 


Married: In 1919 a sister 
of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur, and also married 
in 1925 the daughter of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Sir Madan Singh, K.C.S.I., 
K.C.I.E., Ruler of Kishangarh. 
The Maharaja is a noted 


sportsman and has shot 459 tigers. 





Hey-apparent: SRI YUVRAJ Manaray KumMArR MArRTAND 
SINGH SAHEB (born in 1923). 


Area of State: 13,000 square miles. 


Population : 1,587,445. 
Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000. 


Salute . 17 guns. 


Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P., on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, 
on the South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the 
States of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. 


The Administration is carried on with the assistance of a 
State Council of g members including His Highness who is the 
President. There is also a Chief Court consisting of three Judges. 
A Raj Parishad consisting of 39 members, with the number of 
officials and non-officials almost equal, has also been established 
to advise on such matters of public interest as are referred to it. 
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R AJA BAHADUR 

LEELADHAR SINGH, 
the present Ruler of 
Sakti State. 


Born: 5th Feb. 1892. 


Succeeded to the gadi 
IQI5. 


Educated at the 
Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. 





Married in 1914. Due to the demise of his first wife 
married a second time in 1929, 


Hetr-apparent: Lat JIVENDRA NATH BAHADUR 
SiInGH—Born 12th August 1916. 


Title of Raja Bahadur conferred in 1929 as a 
personal distinction for keen interest in the administration 
of the State. 


Since the accession of Raja Bahadur Leeladhar 
Singh to the gadi a steady progress in the affairs of the 
State has been made all round. 


Area: 130 square miles. 

Population: 48,493. 
Annual Revenue: Rs, 1,16,765. 

Annual Tribuie: Rs. 1,500. 

Diwan: PANDIT GANGADIN SHUKUL. 
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AJA SHRIMANT YESH- 

WANTRAO HINDURAO 

GHORPADE, MAMLAKAT- 
MADAR, SENAPATHI, Ruler of 
Sandur. 


Born: 1908. Succeeded 
to the Throne in 1928. 
Assumed the reins of ad- 
ministration in 1930. 

Married: On 22nd Dec. 
1929 the eldest daughter of 
Umadat-UI-Mulk, Raj 
Rajendra, Major Maloji 
Narsingh Rao Shitole, Desh- 
mukh, Rustamjung Bahadur 
of Gwalior. 


A son and heir was born to 
the Ruler on the 7th December 
1931. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations 
with the Government of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 
of the Montford Report, to the effect that “‘ all important States 
should be placed in direct political relations with the Government 
of India.” 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines. Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shri 
Karteekswami Temple are the places of interest. 

Alt temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 
1932 to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed. Education is 
imparted free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard. 

The “‘ Huzur Darbar ’”’ (Executive Council) was constituted 
on the 1st of April 1932. The Dewan, two Secretaries 
to Government and any number of extra members whom the 
Ruler may be pleased to nominate, form the “ Huzur Darbar.” 
The following are the Members of the “ Huzur Darbar.” 

(:) Shrimant Sardar B. Y. Ghorpade. 

(#1) Meherban G. T. Konnur, B.A. 

(tt?) Meherban V. Narasimharao, M.A. 

(tv) Meherban B. V. Krishnan Kutty Menon, B.A., B.L. 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their 
wants and wishes to the Government and to enable them to 
learn first hand how their actions affect the people and to have 
the benefit of the suggestions of the latter regarding these mea- 
sures, the Ruler was pleased to issue a Proclamation on the 
2oth April 1931, constituting a State Council. 
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IEUTENANT His HIGHNESS 

MEHERBAN SRIMANT 

SIR CHINTAMANRAO 

DHUNDIRAO alias APPA SAHEB 

PATWARDHAN, KC LE, Raja 
of Sangli. 


Born : 1890. Ascended 
the Gadi in 1903. Educated 
at the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot. Her Highness 1s a 
daughter of Sir M V. Joshi, 
K.CIE, CIE, of Amraoti, 
Ex Home Member of the 
Government of Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Hew SHRIMANT  Kayj- 
KUMAR /MADHAVRAO § alias 
Rao SAHEB PATWARDHAN 
YUVARAJ. 


Avea of State: 1,136 sq. mules. 
Population: 258,442 
Revenue: Ks 16,43,742. 


Salute: g guns permanent and 11 personal. Enjoys 
I Class Jurisdiction, power to try for Capital Offences any 
persons except British subjects 

Member or first substitute member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 Served also as a Member 
of the I and II Round Table Conferences and as a member of the 
Federal Structure Committee. He has been elected a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 1933. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Dewan. 
Rao BAHADUR G. R. BARVE, B.A. 


ana Councillor. 
Mr. Y. A. THOMBARE, B A. : 





3rd Councillor. 
RAo BAHADUR G. V. PATWARDHAN, B.A., LL.B. 


4th Councillor. 
Mr. Y. V. Kotwatxar, B.A., LL.B. 
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State belongs to the Perwar or 

Parmar caste of Rajput and is 

believed to have descended from 
the celebrated family of Vikramaditya 
and Raja Bhoj of Ujjain. (They first 
came down from Dhar and settled at 
Jhalod and finally about the 13th Cen- 
tury at Sant, ; The founder of the family 
was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and 
established himself at Sant. 


Ts Ruling Family in the Sant 


Area: 394 square miles, 
Population: 83,538 (1931). 
Revenue: Rs. 5,29,428. 


The present Ruler Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji was born on 24th [March 
188r and installed on the Gadi 
in 1896. He was formally invested 
with full powers on roth May 1902. He 
was educated in the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, and was associated with the 
Government Administration of the State for more than a year preparatory to his being 
invested with full powers. He is an intelligent Prince who keenly supervises the 
administration of the State. During his regime many improvements have been made and 
the State is making good progress: The revenue of the State increased—Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements introduced—Provision for English education 
made for the first time and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State—Election system sanctioned for Municipality—Free medical relief extended by 
opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other improvements have been introduced 
during his regime such as founding of a permanent Famine Relief Fund, granting of liberal 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcity. Money is also advanced to the 
local merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest. Other improvements 
of utility such as installation of electricity in the towns of Sant and] Rampur, clock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads in parts have also been made. The regime of Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed of roses. Famine and lean years had made the 
financial condition of the State far from satisfactory ; but wise management has been instru- 
mental to keeping its head up. 





The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of g guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recognised and confirmed by Government. 


During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 


Hetr-abparent : Mavaraj Kumar Suri PRAvINSINGJ1 was born on 1st December 1907, 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 


Married Mabaraj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj. 
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APTASRI MAHARAJA 
. SiR Birr MITRopAya 
SinG Dro, DHAR- 
MANIDHI, JNANGUNAKAR, 
K.C.LE , of Sonpur State. 
Descended from the 
Chohan Rajputs once 
represented by the histon- 
cal Prithviraj of Delhi 
and Ajmere 
Born: 1874 


Ascended the Gadi in 
1902. 

Married in 1895, the 
daughter of the Raya of 
Kashipur, who is now 





MAHARANI SRIMATI Lapy Parvati Devi, 1st Class Kausar- 


\-Hind, Life-Fellow, Patna University. 


Hew-apparent: MAHARAJKUMAR SRIMAN SUDHANGSHU 
SEKHAR SinG Dro, M R A.S., the general administrator of the 
State under the Ruler, and President of the Popular Assembly 


(Vichar-Samuti). 


Area: 961 square mules 
Population : 237,920. 


Income: Rs. 5,17,000. 


Permanent Salute: 9 guns. 


Secretary : : 


AMARENDRA NATH SARKAR, B. L. 


Legal Adviser : 


B. C. Mazumpar, ApvocaTeE, CaLtcutta HicH Court. 
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AMKOHI Raj in the 
Gorakhpur District 
(U.P.) dates its prominence 
long before the Mohomedan 
Rule in India though recog- 
nition of titles and Mansabs 
were obtained during the 
reigns of the Emperors of 
Delhi by Raja Kalyan Mal 
and Raja Hamir Sahi, and 
from the British Govern- 
ment in the time of Raja 
Kharag Bahadur Sahi. 
Raja Indrajit Pratap 
Bahadur Sahi, the present 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, at 
the age of 5 years succeeded his father, Raja Shatruyit 
Pratap Bahadur Sahi after his death in the year 1898, since 
when many improvements have been made to the Estate 
in almost all directions—Political, Industrial, Social and 
Educational. The Raja Saheb has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the time of the Reforms of 1920 
though at present has discontinued his connection temporarily 
owing to some important Estate affairs requiring his personal 
attendance. He is still on the roll of many Government 
and Public Institutions and has contributed a lot to the well- 
being of his ryots and for the progress of the Estate during 
the short period he has had charged of the Raj. He is popular 
among all sections of the Public of Gorakhpur acting pre- 
sently as the President of the District Board. 

The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bettiah and Tekari in 
the Bihar Province. 

The Estate comprises of 462 villages in the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muza- 
fferpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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ts HiGHNESS SRI 
PADMANABHA DASA 
VANCHI PaLA RAMA VARMA 
KULASEKHARA  KIRITAPATI 
MANNEY SULTAN MAHARAJA 
RajA RAMARAJA BAHADUR 
SHAMSHER JANG Maharaja of 
Travancore. 


Born: 7th November 1912 


Ascended: The Musnad 
1st September 1924. 


Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931. 


Educated: Privately. 





Heir: His HiGHNess MaRTANDA VARMA ELaAyYA Raja. 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per 1000, and for females 168. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. ° 


The Dewan is His Highness’ sole minister 
Revenue: Sr. Rs. 2,23,19,175. 


Salute: 19 gums. 
Dewan: T. Austin, L.C.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
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HRIMANT ABAJIRAO 
KRISHNA alias 
ABASAHEB PANDIT 

PANT PRATINIDHI, the 
present Ruling Chief of 
Vishalgad State. 


Born: 1868. Succeeded 
his father, the late Shrimant 
Krishnarao Bhausaheb, on 
his demise in 1871. 


Invested with full ruling 
powers in November 1891. 


Educated: At the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. 





Malkapur is the principal 
town of the State and is 
situated about 29 miles to the 
north-west of Kolhapur on the Kolhapur-Ratnagiri Road. 
All principal offices of the State are situated there. The his- 
torical Fort of Vishalgad which was the old capital of the State 
and from which the State takes its name, is about 18 miles from 
Malkapur. The State consists of 65 villages in all. 


Area of the State: 236 square miles. 


Population : 33,000. 
Revenue: 2 lakhs. 


Eldest son of the Chief and Heww-apparent: SHRIMANT 
BHAVANRAO BABASAHEB is a graduate of the Bombay University 
and has been looking after the administration of the State for 
his father with the permission of the British Government since 
1918, 


Karbhari: RaossaHEs G. V. KHANDEKAR, B.A., LL.B., who 
is in the service of the State for the last 30 years. 


There are other law graduates in the State service working 
as the Chief’s Secretary and Sub-Judge, etc. 


Principal forest produce: Myrabollum. 
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H* HIGHNESS MAHARANA 
SHRI AMARSINBJI 

BAHADUR, K.C.I.E., Ruler 
of Wankaner. 


Born, 4th January 1879. 


Succession, i12th June, 1881. 
Assumption of full powers of 
the State. 18th March, 1899. 


Educated. At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot. 


Area of the State. 417 sq 
mules, 





Population. 44,280 
Revenue. Rs. 7,50,000 
Hew-apparent :—MAHARAJ KUMAR SHRI PRATAPSINHJI, 


born 12th April, 1907. 
Dewan M.D Soranki, BA., LL.B. 
Chief Medical Officer: J. S. SHan, LM. & S. 


Superintendent of Police and Mtlitary Secretary: Rao BAHADUR 


MoHANLAL P, SHAH. 


Nath Dewan: I. K. Panpya, BA., LL.B. 
Private Secretary: D. L. Menta, B.A. 


State Engineer: V. J. Suan, B.E. 
Nyayadhish: H M. Guopapura, B.A., LL.B. 


Head Master: L. D. Meuta, B.A. 
Treasury Officer: K. L. Ganpat, B.A., LL.B. 


Muntwipal Secretary and Lekh Adhthart: J. K. PaTEL. 


The Calendars. 


A ful) Calendar will be found at the beginning; The Fasli year was derived from a combina- 
of this book. Below are given details of the/tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
other Calendars in uge in indla. order of ae Hd a, lee The Bengals 

The Jewish Calendar is In accordance with| Year seems a ave been related at one 
the system arranged A.D, 858. The Calendar ime to the Hefira, but the fact of its being 
dates from the Creation, which is axed ag | Solar made It lose 11 days each year, 

n 
Poe Gatun Ure thevet is A estaba Peg 8 ear Somvat era dates from 57 B.0., and is 


solar. The months are divided Into two 
The Mohammedan, or era of the Hefjira,|fortnighta—sud¢, or bright, and badi, or dark. 


dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight | Rach fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of|the dates of the civil days given in our 
July 15, 622 a.p, The months are Lunar. calendars, 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1933. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). Hindu. 
Jamshedi Navroz i .. March 21 Makar-Sankranti sh .. Jan, 14 
Avan Jashan... Js .. April 14 Maha Shivratri .. we .. Feb. 22 
Adar Jashan an ~ .. May 18 Holi (2nd day) .. ag .. March 12 
Zarthost-no-Diso ‘a .. June 14 | Ramnavami 7 ss .. April 4 
Gatha Gahambars = .. Sept. 4&5] Cocoanut Day .. - .. Aug. 5 
Parsi New Year .. sk ot », 6 & 7| Gokal Ashtami ., i is a 13 
Khordad Sal .. - ae 3 12 Ganesh Chaturth and 
Samvatsari .. a 7 » 24& 25 
Parsee (Kadmi). Dassera .. sie ia -. Sept. 28 
AvanJashan ..  ..  .. March 15 | Divali ..  .. 4.  .. Oct. 18,19,20 
Jamshedi Navroz ss os i 21 
Adar Jashan ae .. April 13 aaa Jewish. ea 
Zarthost-no-Diso 3 .. May 15 sa - “ -« ADT 11 
Gatha Gahambars va .. Aug. 5 & 6B Shabuoth sad a +. May 31 
Tishabeab 9 ae .. Aug. 1 
New Year ei - sis » €&8 
Khordad Sal : - i" 13 Rosh Hoshana (2 days) .. Sept. 21 & 22 
Kippur (2 days) .. a - » 29& 30 
Mahomedan (Sunni). Sukkoth(2 days) ..  ... Oct. 5418 
Ramzan-Id Rs iis .. Jan. 29 
Bakri-Id .. ee a .. April 6 Jain. 
Muharram ve we we) May 5 | ChaitraSud15 .. .,  .. April 10 
Id-e-Milad -  « July 6 heaven Ria 18,80 and Bha- ean 
Tva Su ‘a .. Aug. 
ae eS tes SS Bo 28 
Shab-e-Barat .. Se St 4 | Pajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5 9 26 
Kartik Sud 15, ig .. Nov. 2 
Mahomedan (Shia). 
Shahadat-o-Hamret Al... .. Jan. 18 Christian. 
Ramran-Id a ae oe 5 29 Day following New Year’s Day Jan. 2 
Bakri-Id ,. ei is .. April 6 Good Friday .. ss ». April 14 
Muharram es a .. May 5 Easter .. os oa or » 154817 
Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan .. June 22 Christmas. . ue i -. Dec. 27 to 86 
Id-e-Milad ae .- «ee duly 11 | New Year’s Eve te ae 81 





_ Note-—If any of the Mahomedan holidays shown above does not fall on the day notified, 
the Mahomedan servants of Government art granted a sectional holiday on the day oa 
which the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified. 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 
Mahomedan. 1933. 1990. 
October 20 .. Kartick.. ~ 81 
1955. 1551. November 8 -- Kartick.. ~-Bi 
January 1 .» Ramzan .. 4 | November 18 »» Marga ~8 1 
January 28 .. Shuwal .. 1; December 2 -- Marga .. Bl 
February 26 Zil-kaideh 1 | December 18 -- Paus .. - Sl 
March 28 Til-hijeb .. 1| December 81 Paus .. . S 16 
April 27 Moharram 1 
1933. 1352. Telegu & Kanarese. 
May 26 Safar e A (S=Sudee, B=Budee.) 
June 25 Bubblal -Awwal. ; 
Jul 25 ubbis-us-Sanee. : ; 
August 23 Jamadi-ul-Awall. 1 = 1683 
September 22 J eee abate: 1 | January 1 »» Pushyam .. 8 
October 21 Rajab.. . 1 | January 8 .. Pushyam . 8 
November 20 Saban .. -. 1j| January 24 .. Pushyam .. B 
December 19 ee Ramzan ee e 1 F ebruary 7 . Magham ee 8 
December 3] -. Ramzan... .. 13] February 12 .. Magham iB 
March oS .. Palgunam . S 
») 
Bengalee. Mar a ° Palgunam iB 
April 6 .. Chitram .. . 8 
January 1 Pous - ee. AT 
January 14 Maghh .. .. 1 Mey 7 Sia - 
foe ao ee } | May 21  .. Vaishakham .. B 
March 15 ws TA vs cue 5 " J yoshtom 8 
933s y June 19 ..» Jyoshtom 2 
, sili July 4 .. Ashadam -. S 
April 14 Vaishaka -- 1) July 18 .. Ashadam .. B 
May 15 -. dJyaistha -»- 1] August 3 .. Sravanam .8 
June 15 .. Ashada .. -» 1 | August 17 .. Sravana . 2B 
July 17 Sravana .. 1 | September .. Bhadrapadam .. 8 
August 17 Bhadra 1 | September 15 .. Bhadrapadam .. B 
September 17 Asvina 1} October .. Ashwigam .8 
October 18 .. Kartika .. 1| October 15 .. Ashwigam .. B 
November 17 -- Marga .. .. 11 October 30 . Kartikam 8 
December 16 -» Pous oe «-- 1] November 14 Kartikam . B 
heated 28 ene 2 
December 14 Tgasirs 
Samvat. December 28 Pushyam =. § 
Decem $1 shyam ‘. 
(S=Sudee, B=Budee.) : 
1935. 1989. Tamil-Malayalam. 
January 1 .. Pouws . .- 86 
bend re Paus P: ea : ; 1933. 1108. 
anualy <6 Magh - Hi-Dhanusu. 18 
Febroary 11 Magh <. 1. Bll Seouary 1801) ThakMakaram's. 1 
February 25 Fagoon . + 81) February 12 .. Marsi-Kumbham 1 
mh 618 +» Fagoon .. .. Bl! March 14 .. Panguni-Meenum 1 
0 CU + ++ Bl) ape = 18s. Chaittral-Mesham. 1 
April i +» Chaitra .. = .. Bl) way 14 .. Vaikasi-Vrishabhar 1 
_06UOU6lUC ee Ce Ant-Mithunam .. 1 
May 25 Jeahthe : : os 81 July 16 ee Adi-Karka oe 
me ee ee eo 1 e 109. 
July 3 Asad ... Bi wae 16 A ani ' 1 
8 ee ; » AV 
duly 28 Sawan .. - S 1} September 16 ae corsa 1 
a 6 Sawan ., . B1| October 17 i 1 
* rei 22 Bhadarva re & 1 | November 16 Be Bardeal- Brahe ‘ 
ptem .» Bhadarva _ Bl 
Se er 20 Ano aa .- 81 | December 15 rr Margall-Dhanosa, 1 
4 we Aso ee ee Bl December 31 s@ Margali.Dhanusu. V7 
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